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T H 
Complete Engliſh Traveller ; 
A NEW SURVEY and DESCRIPTION of 


E NG LAND AND W AL. E S. 


CONTAINING 


A full Account of whatever is cuRIous and ENTERTAINING 
IN T H E 


Several COUNTIES of ENGLAND and WALES; 
The ISLES of MAN, JERSEY, GUERNSEY, 


And other Israxps adjoining to, and dependant on the Crown of 
b 
Under the following Heads; 


I. The Ancient and Preſent State of each County [| VI. Account of all the remarkable Battles, Sieges, 
with reſpe& to Agriculture, ManutaCtures, Caſtles and Forts, whether Reman, Saxon, Daniſh, 

Trade and Commerce, &c. | „ --.. -. 3 

II. Account of the Air, Soil, Rivers, Lakes, and || VII. Account of all the Ancient Monuments, 
Mineral Waters. 5 2 with the Reaſons for which they were firſt 

III. A particular Deſcription of all that is curi- erected. . | 
ous in the Cities, Corporations, Towns and || VIII, Deſcriptions of every natural Curioſity, 
Villages; with the various Fairs, Markets, whether Mines, Rocks, Caves, Caverns, Grottos, 
and Diſtances from London. | or Foſhls. _ 3 

IV. Account of the Cathedrals, Collegiate, and || IX. Abſtract of the Lives of ſuch Perſons, as 
Pariſh Churches ; together with the Remains have done Honour to the Counties where 
of Abbys, Priories, Nunneries, and other they were born, whether Kings, Princes, 
Religious Houſes. | Peers, Generals, Admirals, Divines, Lawyers, 

V. Deſcription of the Palaces, Houſes, Gar- Phyſicians, Philoſophers, Poets, Hiſtori- 
dens and Parks, belonging to ſeveral of the] ans, &c. 


Nobility, Gentry, &c. | | | 
TO WHICH 1S ADDED, 


A Conciſe and Accurate DESCRIPTION of that Part of 
GREAT BRITAIN called SCOTLAND; 


ITS DE 
ANCIENT and PRESENT State, ANTIQUITIES and NATURAL CuRIosITIEs 3; 
TOGETHER WITH 


The ManNnxrs and Cusrous of the InfapiranTs, &c. 
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AL B10N, thy Sea encircled Ile 
With Plenty fhall for-ever ſmile ; 
Kind Nature ſbeds her genial Showers, 
To raiſe thy Fruits, and paint thy Flowers; 
Lhile all the Graces of the Spring, 
Along thy chearful Valles fing. 
What Nature yitids, what Art commands, 
Ts found on Britain's happy Lands] 
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INTRODUCTION: 


HE iſland of Britain, which has been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation Gzz ar, ever ſince 
the acceſſion of James I. is at preſent the moſt flouriſhing nation in the univerſe ; whether 
we conſider its ſtrength, riches, government, laws, or religion; nor is it leſs celebrated for 

the knowledge both of the uſeful and fine arts, than the politeneſs and humanity of the inhabitants. 

Britain ever. ſince the union 1707, has been conſidered as one nation; with this difference, that 
although the proteſtant religion is by law eſtabliſhed through every a of the iſland, yet its govern- 
ment and worſhip differs, England being. epiſcapal, Scotland Preſbyterian. There is likewiſe 


ſome difference in the proceedings of courts df juſtice, but all equally tending to promote the good 
of the ſubjece. | | 


The king is not ſo abſolute as to dictate any thing to his ſubjects binding as a law, nor is he ſo 
circumſcribed in his conduct, as to be bound down to any thing derogatory of his dignity as a 
ſovereign. He is the ſupreme head over all perſons whether civil or eccleſiaſtical; he has the 
right of nomination to every place either of honour, profit or truſt, whether reſpecting imme— 
diate government, or the payment of that revenue neceſſary for its ſupport. 

The government of England is in its own nature and form both the moſt ſimple, and the moſt 

erfect in the world. It is lodged in the king, lords and commons; nor can any bill paſs into a 
bs without the conſent of the three. When a motion is made, in either the houſe of peers, or 


commons, for enafting a new law, or amending an old one, it mult firſt receive the approbation 


of a majority of the men. bers, after which 1t is carried to the cther, and if approved of by them, 
it is engroſſed, and the king coming to the houſe of peers, gives his royal aſſent by touching the bill 
with the ſcepter, from which time it becomes a law without any promulgation whatever. 

The houſe of lords is formed of ſuch great and eminent perſons, as have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in ſupporting the dignity and honour of their country ; their title to nobility being by the 
king's letters patent. , In all caſes either of law, or equity, they are the higheſt tribunal of the people, 
and from their deciſion no appeal can lie, not even to the king himfelf, _ | 

The houſe of commons are the delegates or repreſentatives of the people, whether freeholders 
or burgeſſes, choſen by their own free and voluntary conſent, and deputed with plenary powers to 


act in their ſtead. That the people of England may enjoy the peaceable poſſeſſion of their property, 
there are ſeveral courts of law for the adminiſtration of juſtice. _ 

The court of king's bench decides in all matters where the peace or ſafety of the ſubject is con- 
cerned, from high treaſon, down to ſimple miſdemeanors ; and may likewiſe remove the cauſe of 
action or complaint from the inferior courts, and even ſet aſide the judgment; but the party injured 
may obtain redreſs by writ of error in the houſe of lords. 


The court of common pleas judges in, all manner of civil actions between ſubje& and ſubject, 
whether real, mixed or perſonal. It was firſt inſtituted 1215, as a court to be kept conſtantly fixed 
at one place, and not ambulatory as in former times. 

The court of exchequer judges in all caſes where the king is plantiff for the recovery of any part 
of the revenue, whether granted by act of parliament, or as part of the royal demeſnes. Theſe 
three are the ſovereign ſupreme courts of law in England, and all others are ſubordinate to them. 

But as all laws are ſuppoſed to have ſomething in the expreſs letter, that although juſt, may yet 
be rigorous ; therefore the legiſlative power has wiſely eſtabliſhed another court, and which is now 
called the chancery. | | 

The high court of chancery judges and determines in all caſes where the common or ſtatute law 
has made no proviſion ; and as a court of equity moderates the rigor of the law, not by the letter, 
but the ſpirit. From this court no appeal lies except to the houſe of lords. With reſpect to the 
ee of life, and ſecurity of private property, the law in Scotland is much the ſame as that 
in England. | ; 

The high court of juſticiary judges in all criminal matters, and ſuperintends the conduct of the more 
inferior tribunals ; and the court of ſeſſion decides in all matters both of law and equity; no appeal 
lying from their judgment, except to the houſe of lords. They have likewiſe in Scotland a court 
of exchequer eſtabliſhed ſince the union, who act according to the forms of proceſs uſed in England. 

The religion of England is the proteſtant, the church being governed by two archbiſhops and 
twenty-four biſhops, and under them the rectors and vicars of pariſhes. The Engliſh clergy are 
as reſpectable a body of people as can be met with any where in the world; neither enthuſiaſtic 
bigots on the one hand, nor profligate libertines on the other. Gentlemen of a polite education, 
and not aſhamed of their office as miniſters of the goſpel. As preachers, the moſt accompliſhed in 
the world, whilſt their moral characters are as fair as is conſiſtant with human nature. 

In Scotland the religion is preſbyterian, or according to the model eſtabliſhed by Calvin at Geneva. 
Every pariſh has a miniſter who is aſſiſted by ten or twelve of the principal houſekeepers, called 
*\ders, who judge in all diſputes of ſcandal, baſtardy, &c, and every ten or fifteen pariſhes, forms 
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a pieſbytery, who review the proceedings of the Kirk ſeſſions, as parochial meetings are called. 
Three or four of theſe preſpyteries meet twice in the year at the principal town in the county, and 
they are called ſynods; whilſt a deputation from each body aſſembles at Edinburgh, by virtue of 
the king's ſummons the latter end of May, from whoſe deciſion no appeal lies. The clergy of 
"Scotland have but,ſmall ſalaries, few livings exceeding one hundred pounds, and many of them not 
1 to fifty ; but by the regularity of their conduct and frugality, they live in a genteel 
manner, both above want and contempt, whilſt their children are educated ſo as to qualify them 
for the beſt employments in life. | 

England, or Great Britain conſidered as one of the European ſtates, . exceeds them all in power, 
riches, learning and grandeur, The power of this country is ſo great, that every other kingdom 
in Europe would be glad of their alliance. War is ſeldom declared without conſulting our court, 
no? peace concluded without our conſent and approbation. 4 15 bu | 

Ever ſince the glorious revolution, Britain has been conſidered as the principal ſupport of liberty, 
and in our forces, the oppreſſed have at all times found a powerful protection. The riches of Bri- 
tain are now become ſuch an object of jealouſy and envy, that nothing leſs than inteſtine diviſions 
ean hinder us from enjoying in peace, what our predeceſſors have acquired at the expence of their 
lives and fortunes. But whilſt her. grandeur ſtands confeſſed” as the firſt object worthy of notice in 
Europe, learning is ſo diffuſed through all ranks of. beings, that even a common Plebian knows more 
than ſome Spaniſh dons, or Turkiſh baſhaws. - 5 

When we conſider this iſland as the theatre of great actions, it appears as worthy the notice of 
a curious traveller, as any other nation in the univerſe ; but when we add the important figure we 
make in the commercial world, no perſon can be exuſed, who through ſloth or indolence, remains 
ignorant of whatever is worthy of notice in this their native country. Its antiquities, its natural 
-urtoſities, its agriculture and manufactures, the many battles wherein our forefathers have been 
engaged, whilſt oppoſing foreign invalions and domeſtic tyranny ; together with the lives of thoſe 
celebrated perſons whoſe private virtues and public actions have combined in: promoting the honour 
and ſupporting the dignity of their country, are not only objects worthy the notice of the curious, 
but even of the utmoſt importance to all ratiks of men, from the ſenator who gives law to our 
empire, down to the honeſt mechanic, whoſe labour procures riches and ſupports grandeur. 

Dur.ng that period the Romans were in poſſeſſion of Britain, thoſe heroic adventurers found it 
a great addition to their other conqueſts ; and in order to ſecure themſelves againſt the incurſion 
of tlie northern Barbarians, erected many ſtructures, which yet remain monuments of their greatneſs. 
There is ſcarce any part where their medals and inſcriptions have not been found, as the remains of 
their forts and highways may ſtill be traced by the curious. | | 

But there are other antiquities (though not ſo ancient as the Roman) well worth the notice of 
every Britiſh ſubject, we mean its caſtles, churches; palaces, and the remains of its once magnificient 
abbys. | a IE | | 

When civil property was not conſidered as an article,of commerce, nor ſo much divided as at 
preſent, our nobility were formidable rivals to the crown; and erected caſtles, where they ſometimes 
ſheltered themſelves from offended majeſty, and at other times from their powerful neighbours. 
Many of theſe forts are ſtill remaining, which with the ruins of thoſe now decayed, we have amply 
deſcribed to the reader. No nation in Europe exceeds England in the grandeur of its churches, and 
ſplendor of its palaces. The vaſt ſums expended by our predeceſſors in raiſing ſuch ſtately edifices 
fot the ſervice of the Divine Being, is a convincing proof both of their piety and zeal; whilſt the 
money ſpent by our nobility and gentry, diſplays to the admiration of foreigtiers the immenſe riches 
of the nation. . 1 W 8 3 

The natural productions to be met with in Britain, are both numerous and curious; they fill the 
mind with wonder, at the infinite wiſdom of that being, who impreſſed them with their preſent ſhape, 
and appointed them to perform their ſeveral functions. | 0 

But above all, the arts and manufactures of this kingdom, claim the attention of every perſon, as 
they are the ſources both of our commerce and riches. By thoſe arts our induſtrious poor are uſe- 
fully employed, and comfortably maintained, whilſt individuals acquire not only independant, but 
even affluent fortunes. Britain as the queen of nations reigns empreſs of the ocean, whilſt her fields 
are cultivated with ſo much induſtry, Is beſides ſupplying all the wants of her children, ſhe has 
ſufficiency to ſpare, when the wants of her neighbours call for her afliſtance. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning this happy iſland in general, it, remains for us to take ſome 
notice of the preſent arduous undertaking, and without detracting from the merits of any other work 
of the- ſame nature hitherto publiſhed, we can with the greateſt veracity aſſure our readers, 
that nothing either uſeful or curious in this iſland has eſcaped our notice; and mary 
things are added, which have been neglected by ſome, or unknown to others. The pub— 
lic will judge and determine how far we have exerted ourſelves to obtain their approva- 
tion, nor are we afraid that they will heſitate one moment in declaring that we have on every 
occaſion, blended inſtruction with entertainment. | . 

We are anxious for the approbation of the public, but we defire it no further than the mcrits of 
this work ſhall cntitle us to it. Faults indeed may be found, but we hope they will be ſuch as 
ariſe only from an error in judgment, and not with an intention to deceive. Upon the whole we 
have not the leaſt doubt, but this, work impartially conſidered, will be found the moſt full, the moit 


accurate, and at the ſame time the beſt deſcription of this iſland ever yet publiſhed, . 
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Complete | Engliſh Traveller. 


THE. COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 


mentioned by any ancient authors : and by 
ſome it is ſuppoſed that the name Britania, or 
Prythania, was given to this weſtern county 
by the Pheoniceans or Tyrians, who carried on an ex- 
tenſive trade with the natives, long before the arrival of 
Julius Cæſar, as the many monuments now extant 
ſufficiently teſtify, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | 

It was called by the Romans Cornua, (i. e. a Horn) 
from its exterior appearance almoſt reſembling a horn, 
and the inhabitants were called the Danmonii, which 
name it retained till long after the arrival of the Saxons, 
who called it Cornu Guallith, or Welch Horn, that 
is the horn of the Gualliſh, or Gauls, the name pom 
by thoſe victorious conquerors to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Britain. 

The Britains of the midland part of the iſland —_ 
defeated by the Saxons, fled beyond the . Severn, an 
ſheltered themſelves in thoſe inacceſſable mountains 
now called Wales; while Cynric, the victorious 
king of the weſt Saxons, drove thoſe who inha- 
bited the more ſouthern parts into the ancient Dan- 
monii, now called Cornwall, in which place they formed 
a kingdom, that exiſted for many years after under 
different Britiſh princes, amongſt whom were Ambro- 
ſius Aurellius, and the juſtly celebrated Arthur, But 
the conquerors puſhing their victories weſtward, at 
laſt ſubdued the inhabitants of thoſe parts, about the 


middle of the ſeventh century, from which time Corn- 


wall was conſidered as ſubject to the weſt Saxon kings, 
till the final diſſolution of the heptarchy under Egbert; 
although they retained the uſe of their ancient lan- 
guage till many years after. But not only the dialect 
of the people, but alſo the names of town, rivers and 
harbours, all agree in teſtifying that the ancient Bri- 
tons remained longer in Comet than in any other 
part of the iſland, on this ſide the Severn. 

Nennius, and after him Jeffrey of Monmouth, to- 
gether with all the other monkiſh writers have derived 
its name from giant Corineus, upon whom Brute the 
Trojan beſtowed that part of the iſland. In proof of 
which they adduce the following ancient diſtich, 


Pars Corinea datur Corineo, de duce nomen 
Patria, deque viro gens Corinenſis habet J 


Which may be engliſhed thus. 


Cornwall was to Corineus given, 
By Brute the Trojan brave, 

Who from fair Italy did come 
This happy iſle to ſave. 

For many years it ruled was 
By princes of renown : 

But from Corineus of great fame, 
The country ſtill is known | 


HIS is the firſt part of the iſland of Britain 


But this is only a monkiſh fable, and has been juſtly 
2 by the beſt and lateſt writers. 

or is its name derived from the Britiſh word Carn, 
which ſignifies a heap of looſe ſtones, and not a rock 
as we have been told by ſome authors. 

Having ſailed from London in a veſſel belonging to 
Briſtol, we went on ſhore at Penzance, within ten 
miles of the land's end ; and next day went to viſit St. 
Burien, at the fartheſt extremity of the country. 

St. Burien is ſo called from a religious lady of that 
name, who came over from Ireland in the eth cen- 
tury, along with ſome of the diſciples of St. Patrick, 
and built a church here. As thoſe diſciples of St. Pa- 
trick were moſtly Britons, they became very ſucceſs- 
ful in propagating the goſpel in thoſe parts, and in ſuch 
veneration were they held all over Cornwall, that the 
greateſt number of the churches are dedicated to them. 

In the reign of Athelſtan, king of the weſt Saxons, 
the old church was taken down, and a collegiate church 
for a dean and canons erected in its ſtead, which re- 
mained till the diſſolution of monaſtries in the reign of 
Henry VIII. at which time its revenues were valued 
at forty-eight pounds, twelve ſhillings, and one penny. 
'The church is ſtill remaining, but the convent was ut- 
terly demoliſhed, during the civil wars, by the parlia- 
ment's forces, who conſidered all thoſe ancient edifices 
as ſo many monuments of ſuperſtition and idolatry. In 
the church are ſeveral very ancient monuments, among 
which is one of curious workmanſhip, in the form of a 
coſfin, to the memory of Clarice, the wife of Geffiei 
de Bolleit, who enjoyed a manor in this pariſh in the 
reign of Henry It. In this pariſh is Carn Boſcawen, 
anciently called Biſcaro-woune, from which the noble 
family of Boſcawen derive their name, It is an ancient 
Druidical temple, conſiſting of nineteen large ſtones, 
erected in a circular form, each being placed at twelve 
feet diſtant, and one much taller in the center. As 


there are a great many of the remains of Druidical wor- 


ſhip in Britain, we ſhall reſerve what we have to ſay 
concerning that religion till we come to prefent our 
readers with an account of Stonehenge in Wiltſhire. 
From St. Burien we went to Senan, and viſited the 
land's end, near which are great numbers of flones 
placed in the fame manner as thoſe already mentioned, 
only ſometimes there are not above twelve together. - 
whereas at other places they amount to thirty. Return - 
ing to Penzance, we viſited all that was worth notice in 
that ancient town, | 
Penzance, i. e. the Saint's Head, ſo called from its 
arms, viz. the head of John the Baptiſt in a charger, 
is a market town, well built and paved with ſtone, two 
hundred and eighty-eight miles from London. Its 
market is kept on "Thurſdays, and three fairs, viz. 
March the fifth, Holy Thurſday, and Tueſday after Tri- 
nity. This town is fituated on the weſtern extremity 
of Mount's Bay, where there is a conſiderable trade 
| | carried 


* 
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carried on, and ſeveral of the neighbouring gentry 
have houſes in the town. Although the country is 
barren, occaſioned by the vaſt heaps of ſtones on the 
ſurface of the ground, yet the inhabitants of Penzance 
carry on a conſiderable trade, and all forts of provi- 
ions are very cheap. 

We went to ſee the remains of Maen Amber, but as 


the greateſt part of it was deſtroyed, during the civil 


wars, we were not able to form a proper judgment con- 
cerning it. It was a heap of roundiſh ſtones of vaſt 
bulk, but placed ſo artificially on flat ſtones, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes fewer in number, that touching the 
great ftone lightly, it moves and ſeems to totter, to the 
great amazement of the ignorant : but ſtirs not when 
one uſes his whole ſtrength. 

Penzance is governed by a mayor, recorder and twelve 


aldermen ; but it has only a chapel of caſe belonging 


to the pariſh of St, Paul, about two miles diſtant, their 
own church being deſtroyed by the Spaniards when 
they landed here in 1595, and burnt and ravaged the 
adjacent country, | 

We next viſited St. Juſt and Morva, two inconſi- 
derable villages, but abounding with great numbers of 
Britiſh and Roman antiquities ; and proceeded to the 
town of St. Ives, ſo called from a female Iriſh ſaint, 
ſaid to be the daughter of one of the petty kings of that 
country, famous for her piety, who ſettled here about 
the end of the fifth century, and at her ſhrine in the 
church many miracles were ſaid to have been per- 
formed, and multitudes of pilgrims viſited it from a 
principle of devotion. 

It is a neat town, and built on a harbour in 
St. George's channel, called St. Ives bay. The in- 
habitants are wealthy, and have above thirty ſhips 
or more belonging to their harbour, by which they 
carry on a conſiderable trade in pilchards, and other 
ſorts of fiſh. This town was firſt allowed to ſend 
repreſentatives to parliament in the firſt year of the 
reign of queen Mary 1 55Þ» but the charter of corpo- 
ration being loſt, Charles I. granted them a new one 
1641, by which they were to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and twelve ſenior, and twelve minor bur- 
geſſes; they have likewiſe a free ſchool, where the 

outh are inſtructed in grammar by a maſter and uſher, 
who have a ſettled ſallary, and are choſen by the cor- 
poration, but ſubject to the biſhop of Exeter's appro- 
bation, before whom they are always examined as to 
their knowledge. | 

The north weſt winds from the channel have of late 
years driven ſuch quantities of fand into the mouth of 
the harbour, that were it not for the induſtry of the 
inhabitants, the paſſage would have been blocked up 
againſt ſhips of burden. | 

The church in this town is large, but like the more 
ancient ones, very low, and is an impropriation, the 
great tithes belonging to the earl of Stamford; the 
vicar's fees being confined to the tenth of hay, milk 
and burial dues : of which laſt they have a very ſin- 
gular cuſtom, which is, that whoever dies worth ten 
pounds or more, is obliged to pay ten ſhillings to the 
incumbent ; the richeſt pay * the ſame, and thoſe 
who die worth leſs pay nothing. 

St. Ives is a manor of great antiquity, and as ſuch, 
was beſtowed on Hubert de Ferrers, by King Stephen, 
for his gallant behaviour at the battle of the Standard 
1138. It remained in that family during ſeveral ſub- 
ſequent centuries, when by inter-marriages and deeds of 
gift, it paſſed thro” ſeveral others, and at preſent is part 
of the eſtate of his grace the duke of Bolton, who holds 
it by original tenure as tenant in chief of the crown. 


The two repreſentatives for this borough are choſen || 


by the inhabitants in general, every perſon who pays 
ſcot and lot, being an elector, and the returning officer 
is the mayor. The markets are on Wedneſdays and 
and Fridays, and the fairs on Good Friday, and the 
Saturday before the firſt Sunday in Advent. It is 


diſtant from London two hundred and ſeventy-eight 


miles, 
About ten miles weſt of St. Ives, we viſited another 


monument of Druidical ſuperſtition at a place called 
Botallech, where there is a large cluſter of {tones 
placed in the ſame circular form as thoſe already men- 
tioned, with this additional circumſtance, that the talleſt 
in the center has a hole through it, which doctor 
Stuckley conjectures was the place where the unhappy 
victim was bound, previous to the intended 1a- 
erifice. 

From St. Ives we croſſed to Market Jew, a corrup- 
tion of the word Jovis, or Jupiter, as we are told by 
ſome, which is abloturely falſe; for Market is a Saxon 
word, and Jovis Latin; whereas had this town been 
named from a compound of Saxon and Britiſh, which 
doubtleſs it was, then its original name would have 
been Market Dii, and which by a corruption of lan- 
guage might eaſily be pronounced Market Dew or Jew. 

It is ſituated on Mounts Bay, four miles eaſt of 
Penzance, and about two hundred and eighty-five 
miles ſouth weſt of London. It is a ſmall town very 
ili built, and the market poorly ſupplied with provi- 
ſions, Which is held on "Thurſday, beſides two annual 
fairs, the firſt three weeks before Eaſter, and the other 
on Michaelmas day, where they fell great numbers of 
Corniſh cattle. 

The next place we viſited was Mounts Bay, vul- 
garly called the Corniſh Mount. There was Tiraerly 
a confiderable trade carried on at this place; but 
of late years it is much decayed, ſo that it is now a 
very ſmall inconſiderable town, inhabited moſtly by 
poor people, particularly fiſhermen. It has a weekly 
market on Thurſday, and two annual fairs, the firſt on 
the Monday after Midlent, and the other on Michael- 
mas day. 

Oppokte the town in the bay is St. Michael's Mount, 
fo called, from a monaſtery erected upon it by a lady, 
the daughter of a Britiſh lord, who was converted by 
one of dt, Patrick's diſciples about the middle of the 
fixth century. In the reign of Edward the sonfeſſor, 
the old monaſtery was pulled down, and a new one 
erected at the king's own expence, and ſet apart for 
the reſidence of benedictine monks, who were brought 
thither from Caen in Normandy. Their lands which 
lay partly in England and partly in Normandy, were 
confirmed by a grant from the pope Adrian IV. 1155, 
who was himſelf a native of St. Albans in Hertford- 
ſhire, | 

The monks remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of this 
place till the year 1194, when the country being in 

reat confuſion, occaſioned by the abſence of king 
Richard I. who was then in Syria fighting againſt the 
Saracens, one Henry de la Pomerry, a Devonſhire ba- 
ron, having been ſummoned to attend the king's court 
for a miſdemeanor, murdered the ferjeant at arms, and 
took refuge in this monaſtery ; but the monks bein 
unable to ſcreen him from juſtice, he drove them al. 
out, and built a caftle on the higheſt part of the rock, 
where he defended himſelf till the acceſſion of John, 
when making his peace with that monarch he was for- 
given, and reftorcd to his paternal eftates. From that 
time it became an aſylum for out-laws ; for in 1460, 
when the earl of Oxford fled from the battle of Barnet, 
we find him taking poſſeſſion of this iſland, although 
he ſurrendered it at the firſt approach of the King's 
forces. | 
When Perkin Warbeck, the ſuppoſed duke of 
York, and ſecond ſon of Edward IV. landed in the 
weſt of England 1497, and was defeated, his lady Catha- 
rine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntly, took re- 
fuge in this fort, but was ſoon obliged to ſurrender her- 
ſelf priſoner to Henry VII. Who gave her in marriage 
to a nobleman in Pembrokeſhire. This rock at high 
water forms an ifland, but upon the influx of the tide, 
the people walk to it on foot. The proſpect from the 
caſtle is altogether romantic, and fills the mind with 


terror and admiration. Terror when we behold the 


ocean and hills around us, and admiration at the infinite 
wiſdom of the Deity. This is the moſt narrow part 
of the iſland, where it forms an iſthmus of only about 
four miles to the Iriſh ſea. | 4 
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A little diſtant from this ſide of the bay is a ſmall 
village, called Penroſe, where ſeveral Norman coins 
have been found, with ſtones bearing the figure and in- 
ſcription of Trajan, which is a ſtrong proof that the 
Romans were in poſſeſſion of this part of the iſland in 
the reign of that emperor ; and indeed it is not to be 
wondered at, when we conſider the Pheoniceans came 
from the further parts of the Mediterranean to trade 
with the inhabitants of Cornwall long before the Ro. 
mans knew any thing of the iſland, | 

We next proceeded to Helſton, called by Lelland 
Haliſtown, but by the inhabitants Hellas, i. e. falt 
water, 
eaſt of the river Cober, ſubject as a royal demeſne to 
the warden of the Stanneries, and had the privilege 
of coining money. In doomſday book it is mentioned 
as belonging to the king, but it is now held by a 
charter from king John 1212, upon condition of the: 
payment of thirteen pounds, fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence quit rent. : | 

Whether this ancient borough was incorporated in 
the twenty-third of Edward I. when they firſt ſent re- 
preſentatives to parliament, we know not, as their 
oldeſt charter now extant was granted in the twenty- 
third of Elizabeth 1580, dy which they are to be go- 
verned by a mayor, four aldermen, and twenty-four 
aſſiſtants, as a common council, by whom, and the 
free burgeſſes, the members to repreſent them in parlia- 
ment are choſen. 

The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
river, being built in the form of croſſes, in the center 
of which ſtands the town houſe and market. It is one 
of the manors belonging to the prince of Wales as duke 
of Cornwall ; and although the houſes are but low and 
ill built, yet the town is extremely populous, and has 
a large church, the ſteeple of which being ninety feet 
high, is a land mark for ſeamen. 

I has a weekly market on Saturday, and ſeven an- 
nual fairs, viz. on Saturday before Midlent Sunday ; 
Saturday before Palm Sunday ; Whit-Monday, July 
twenty, September nine, November eight, and the ſe- 
cond Saturday before Chriſtmas. It is diſtant from Fal- 
mouth fourteen miles, and from London two hundred 
and ſeventy-four. 

On the ſouth of Helſton is Helſton-downs, a ſort of 
peninſula, where are great numbers of Britiſh, Roman, 
Saxon and Daniſh antiquities ; as alſo the village of 
St. Anthony, where was formerly a cell for benedic- 
tine monks, which was diſſolved in the reign of 
Henry VI. : 

From Helſton on the road to Falmouth, we viſited 
Conſtantin, or as it is called Conſtenten, a ſmall vil- 
lage, but adorned with a ſtately church, having a large 
chancel and cloyſters, from which it appears to have 
been once collegiate, 

About a mite diſtant from this village is a great cu- 
rioſity, often viſited by ſtrangers; it is a prodigious 
large ſtone of an oval form, each end of which reſts 
upon a rock, ſo that we could by ſtooping paſs under 
it. Cambden conjectures it to have been raiſed by the 
Druids for ſome religious purpoſe ; but we are ra- 
ther of opinion with Mr. Borlaſe, that it has remained 
in the ſame poſition ever ſince the creation of the 
world. 

There are many Druidical temples in this pariſh ; 
but ſo defaced, that they appear rather the work of 
nature than art. | 

The ingenious doctor Stuckley conjectures that there 
was a great affinity between the patriarchal worſhip and 
that of the Druids ; but then it muſt be obſerved, that 
the religious rites obſerved by the ancient patriarchs, 
was different from thoſe of the Jews in the latter ages. 
We would rather imagine that the Druidical religion 
vas much the ſame with that of the Pheoniceans, who 
differed in little more than name from the ancient in- 
habitants of Canaan. This will appear to be true, if 
vie conſider that all the remains of Druidical ſuperſtitions 
are either in groves or on hills; and we find God re- 


proving the Jews for idolatry, by worſhiping the gods | 


It is a market and borough town, built on the 


. 


of the nations, upon every hill, and under every green 
tree. But to proceed with our narrative. 

From Conſtenten we arrived at Falmouth, which is 
diſtant from the latter about fix miles. Falmouth is 
a rich, populous and well built town, where more trade 
is carried on than at any other port in Cornwall, Like 
many other towns in England, it takes its name from 
the river Fall, at the mouth of which it is built, and 
gives title to the noble family of Boſcawen. 

About thirty years ago, the packet-boats to Liſbon 
and the Weſt-Indies were ſtationed at Falmouth, which 
induced the inhabitants to carry on a clandeſtine trade 
by means of thoſe veſlels ; but this is now totally ſup- 
preſſed, although great part of the Portugueſe commerce 
ſtill belongs to the merchants of this town. The 
fiſhing trade particularly for pilchards is greatly en- 
couraged at Falmouth, vaſt quantities of which are 
exported to Liſbon; in return for which the merchants 
receive gold, both coined and in bars, which they ſend 
to London, 

The duties on goods imported here are very conſi- 
derable, there being a cuſtom-houſe and apartments for 
the chief collector, who receives the money from all 
other ports in Cornwall. 

The harbour is one of the largeſt in England, and 
one of the ſtations for the royal navy, being large 
enough to contain above one hundred ſhips of war, At 
the mouth of che harbour is a high rock, upon which 
Henry VIII. built a ſtrong fort, which was afterwards 
inlarged by queen Elizabeth, to oppoſe the Spaniards. 
It is called Pendennis caſtle on the weſt, and the 
eaſtern part, St. Maudits, although it makes only one 
AE A poet, who lived in the reign of queen 

Llizabeth, celebrates it in the following lines, | 


High on a craggy rock Pendennis ſtands, 

And with his hundred guns the port commands; 
While ſtrong St. Maudit anſwers it below, 
Where Falmouth ſands the ſpacious harbour ſhow. 


This caſtle in the time of Charles I. was garriſoned 
by the king, and held out againſt the parliament army 
a conſiderable time; but was at laſt taken by general 
Fairfax. At preſent there is a garriſon kept here, great 
part of whom are invalids. Ever ſince it was uſed as 
a port for the r6yal navy, the people have been daily 
acquiring riches; and at preſent many of the mer- 
chants are poſſeſſed of conſiderable fortunes. 

Falmouth, although a corporation, ſends no mem- 
bers to parliament, and has only one pariſh church. It 
is governed by a mayor, and has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, where the inhabitants are plentifully ſup- 
plied with all forts of proviſions. It has likewiſe two 
fairs, one on July twenty-ſeven, and the other Octo- 
ber thirty, and is two hundred and eighty-two miles 
ſouth-weſt from London, We ſhall conclude our ac- 
count of Falmouth with the following lines from the 
celebrated Michael Drayton, 


Here vale, a lively flood, her nobler name that gives, 
To Falmouth ; and by whom, it famous ever lives, 
Whoſe entrance is from ſea ſo intricately wound, 

Her haven angled fo about her harbours ſound, 

That in her quiet bay a hundred ſhips may ride; 
Yet not the talleſt maſt, be of the tall'ſt deſcry'd. 


Our next ſtage was to Penryn, an ancient corpora- 
tion town, ſituated on a hill, at a little diſtance from 
the ſea, and a little weſtward of Falmouth harbour. It 
is pleaſantly ſituated, having one ſtreet waſhed by the ſea 
on both ſides, and a very commodious haven: The 
inhabitants carry on a large trade in drying pilchards, 
which they ſell to great advantage, they being eſteemed 
the beſt on any part of this coaſt. 

Queen Elizabeth, the munificent patron of learn- 
ing, founded and endowed a free ſchool in this town, 
where twenty boys, ſons of the inhabitants, are in- 
ſtructed in grammar, &c. This town was ſummoned 
to ſend repreſentatives to parliament the firſt year of 


the 
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the reign of queen Mary 1553. It is an ancient manor, 
and holds of the biſhops of Exetet for a ſmall quit 
— This favour was firſt granted to Penryn by 
Walter Broneſcomb, who was biſhop of Exeter in 
the reign of Edward J. He alſo procured it the pri- 
—_— of a borough, with liberty to hold a market and 
air, 

In the year 1619, Doctor William Cotton, at that 
time biſhop of Exeter, obtained from James I. a char- 
ter, erecting it into a corporation, to be governed by 
a mayor, eleven aldermen, twelve common. council 
men, and a recorder; together with the privilege of 
trying felons within their own juriſdiction. hen 
the writs of quo warrants were iſſued in the reign of 
Charles II. this corporation ſurrendered its charter, 
but received a new one from James II. by which the 
election of members of Parliament was confined to the 
aldermen and common council, whereas it had been 
formerly vefted in the whole inhabitants, who paid ſcot 
and lot, But the revolution happening ſoon after, 
the old charter was reſumed, and the election of re- 
preſentatives remains at preſent as before. | 

Penryn ftands in two pariſhes, viz. Roſkerow and 
Gluvias, each of which have a church, but the firſt 
is the moſt conſiderable, and ſtands about a mile diſ- 
tant, in which are many fine monuments ; and near 
it are the ſeats of — 1 gentlemen, Although this is 
a ſmall town, yet there are merchants of conſiderable 
property reſide at it; and beſides the- trade already 
mentioned, are largely concerned in that to Newfound- 
land, which has lately turned out greatly to their ad- 
vantage. 

In a moor in this neighbourhood are the ruins of a 
collegiate church, built by Walter Broneſcomb, where 
was a dean, thirteen prebendaries, ſeven vicars, and 
ſix choireſters. The church and cloiſters was fur- 
rounded by a wall ; and in latter times great guns were 
fixed on the ramparts. It has three weekly markets, 
Wedneſday and Friday for cattle, and Saturday for 
proviſions; and three annual fairs, May one, July 
leven, and December twenty-one, 

It is diſtant from London two hundred and fixty-one 
miles. 

It has been long obſerved, that great events are 
often produced by little cauſes, and we cannot omit 
the following, as it has been mentioned by all thoſe 
who have written of this town ſince the beginning of 
the laſt century, 

In the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and for many years after, the play houſes in England 
were not under any regular reitrictions, ſo that great 
numbers of companies {trolled through every part of the 
kingdom, which occaſioned ſeveral puritanical wri- 
ters to treat them with great ſeverity. Among thoſe 
who ftood up in their defence, was one Haywood, who 
wrote a treatiſe, called an Apology for Actors, where- 
in he tells us, that about the year 1588, when the 
Spaniſh Armada was hovering on the coaſt, the crew 
of one of the ſhips landed at Penryn, in order to plun- 
der and burn the town; but juſt as they had ap- 
proached the out parts, a company of ſtroling players 
were repreſenting a battle, whoſe ſhouts ſo terrified 
the Spaniards, thinking the town was full of ſoldiers, 
that they fled to their boats with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation, and the town was ſaved by this trifling, incident, 

Near Penryn is a ſmall town, or rather village, 
called St. Anthony's ; but there is nothing remarka- 
ble in it. 

The next place we viſited was St. Maws, or St, 
Maudit, which although formerly a confiderable town 
is now only a ſmall hamlet, where there are not above 
forty houſes, moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen, This 
town like many others in Cornwall, takes its name 
from an Iriſh ſaint, the diſciple of St. Patrick, who 
preached the goſpel in this place, and to whoſe me- 
mory a 5 was erected, although there are not 
now any remains of it left. The people being obliged 
to go about two miles for the beneſit of divine ſervice 


to a church dedicated to St. Juſtus, who as formerly 


biſhop of Lyons, but left a public ſtation, and lived 
a hermit, where the church is now built. We cannot 
learn that this town was ever incorporated ; and at 
preſent it has neither fair nor market. 

In x562, letters patent were granted them by queen 
Elizabech to ſend two members to parliament, on con- 
dition that they ſhould produce the original upon the 
return of the writ ; and although the original is now 
loſt, yet they continue to ſend members as uſual, Who 
are choſen by the mayor or portreve and all the ſworm. 
tenants. 

When king Henry erected the caſtle of Pendennis at 
Falmouth, he built another at this place ; but it was 
never conſidered as of any great ſtrength, although the 
government pays three hundred pounds per annum to 
the governor, beſides gunners, and other officers, there 
being ſeveral guns yet mounted upon it, It was for- 
merly a royalty tf pa to the crown, but fold by 
James I. to fir John Tredenham, after whoſe death, it 
went as a part of his daughter's fortune to her huſband 
Francis Scobell, eſquire. | 

St. Maws is diſtant from London two hundred and 
ſixty one miles. 

Jen miles north of St. Maws is Truro, ſo called, 
from its three ſtreets, It is a very ancient town, be- 
ing mentioned in doomſday book, and was given by 
William the conqueror to his brother Robert, earl of 
Cornwall. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Valle, 
and was incorporated by Reginald Fitzroy, one of the 
many natural ſons of Henry I. King Henry I. be- 
ſtowed on it great privileges, and amongſt others, that 
of taking a certain toll of all goods laden or un- 
laden at Falmouth. Theſe privileges it ſtill en- 
joys, and was formerly one of the towns who coined 
din. 

Truro is a large populous well built town, and has 
a fine ancient gothic church, wherein are ſeveral mo- 
numents of the anceſtors of the noble family of Radnor, 
to whom it gives title as baron of Truro. The peo- 
ple in general are polite, and the town carries on a 
very extenſive trade, being next to Falmouth the richeſt 
in Cornwall, 

The twenty-third of Edward I. they were ſummoned 
to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, who cannot 
be choſen till ſix-pence is paid to the lord of the 
manor for every houſe in the town. It has two weekly 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, where there 
are great plenty of proviſions; and four annual fairs, 
on the Wedneſday after Midlent Sunday ; Wedneſday 
in Whit-ſunday week ; November nineteen, and De- 
cember eight, chiefly for cattle, 

A parliament is held here by the lord warden of the 
ſtanneries, where every thing concerning the tinners 
is properly regulated, and petitions heard from thoſe 
who think themſelves injured. Truro is diſtant from 
London two hundred and fiſty one miles: 

Many pieces of ancient inſcriptions, and braſs coins, 
have been found near this town, but ſo defaced as 
ſcarce to be legible. 

At Penkril on a branch of Falmouth haven, in the 
church of St. Michael, is a handſome monument to 
the memory of the brave admiral Boſcawen, who after 
many years ſpent in the ſervice of his country, ended 
his days in peace, being crowned with marks of his ſo- 
vereigns favour, and his ſervices acknowledged with gra- 
titude by every lover of the intereſts of England. His 
courage was only equalled by his aitability, and un- 
bounded benevolence, He conſidered the meancſt tfea- 
man as his fellow ſervant. He was a terror to the 
French, the delight of England, and whilſt the an- 
nals of this nation are read, his name will be mentiones 
with honour, and his conduct conſidered by future 
commanders, as a fair, a ſpotleſs cxample to copy 
after. 

Having reſolved to view that part of Cornwal!, 
which lies next St, George's Channel, before we pro- 
ceeded any further eaſtward, we went from Truro to 
Redruth, about five miles eaſtward of St. Ives, already 


deſcribed, where are many of the tin mines. Althougi 
ents 
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this is not a ſea port town, yet it is a place of great 
reſort, by reaſon of the miners relorting to it to pur- 
chaſe the different articles of trade neceflary for their 
families, the ſhopkeepers in the town np» tm. re 
goods from other parts of Cornwall. This town . — 
poorly built, nor doth it afford any thing remar able. 
It has three annual fairs, for horſes, cattle and cloth, 
which are held on April twenty-one, July twenty- 
three, and October one. f 

- It has been a manor belonging to a branch of 
the noble family of Arundel, who came over with 
William the Conqueror, ever ſince the battle of Creſſey 
in the reign of Edward III. 

Sir Thomas Arundel had been ſo eminent for his 
ſervices to his country, that the king created him a 
baron, and having married an heireſs of the family of 
Terere or Tererice, he got with her, as part of her 
fortune, Redruth, and other lands adjoining, where 
the ſamily has a fine ſeat, This branch of the Arundel 
tamily have been long diſtinguiſhed for their attach- 
ment to the perſons of cheir ſoyereigns. One of them, 
fir John, was a preat favourite with Henry VII. and 
VIII who made him vice admiral of the navy, in 
which ſtation he behaved with the utmoſt valour, His 
ſon John ſerved for this county in ſeveral parliaments in 
the reigns of queen Elizabeth, James I. and Charles J. 
A little before the breaking out of the civil wars, be - 
ing above eighty years of age, he retired from public 
bufineſs, But no ſooner did he hear that the parlia- 
ment had taken arms againſt the king, than he joined 
his royal maſter, together with two of his ſons, who 
both loſt their lives fighting for their ſovereign, Sir 
john defended the caſtle of Pendennis for the king, 
but falling ſhort of ammunition and proviſions, he was 
obliged at laſt to ſurrender it to the parliament's forces, 
and died ſoon after. His only ſon Richard was created 
a baron by king Charles II. 1664, which has re- 
mained in the family ever ſince. Redruth is diſtant from 
London two hundred and ſixty miles. 

Karnbre, i. e. the Hill of Cairns near Redruth, 
has many ſtones erected for all the different parts 
of Druidical worſhip, and as in early times thoſe 
pricſts judged in ſecular affairs, ſome of their civil 
courts are here alſo, Several authors-have thought that 
the Romans never extended their conqueſts fo far as 
Cornwall; but nothing can be more falſe, as Roman 
coins and inſcriptions are found cvery where in this 
country, many of which are now in the poſſeſſion of 


the learned Mr, Borlaſe. On the upper part of the 


hill are the remains of a ſtone wall, and within it a fort 
of Britiſh workmanſhip ; but moſt probably crected by 
thoſe people towards the latter end of the fifth century, 
to defend themſelves againſt the incurſions of the 
Saxons. We were the more confirmed in this opinion 
from the appearance of the ſtones which ſeem to be 
taken from thoſe temples already mentioned, in com- 
pariſon of which the caſtle is only a modern work. As 
the foundations of the walls are laid on very unequal 
rocks, great induſtry has been uſed to raiſe the vacant 
ſpaces to a level with the other, which in ſome parts 
is done by placing large ſtones in the cleſts of the rock, 
and in others, by building arches, like other ancient 
caſtles. Here is a turret with three oblong win- 
dows, each being about ſeven feet above the other, 
which has ſerved as a watch tower, where the beſieged 
could view the enemy at a diſtance, and alſo annoy 
them with arrows ; although theſe windows might 
have been uſed in latter ages for diſcharging muſkets, 
yet we cannot learn from hiſtory that ever the place 
was uſed as a fort, ſince thoſe implements of deſtruc- 
tion were firſt invented. | | | 

The country all around this place is extremely bar- 
ren, the foil being fo hard and gravelly, that the corn 
does not arrive at any degree of perfection, great 
part of the feed not taking root. 

In our journey from Redruth to St. Agnes, we 
patied over a fine dry road, which js ealily kept in 
order by the vaſt quantities of ſmall ſtones ſcattered up 
and down on cach ſide. 


\ 


As a proof that the Romans were in poſſeſſion of 
Cornwall, there is in this pariſh a camp or intrench- 
ment, near which was lately found a gold coin of the 
emperor Valentinian, the inſcription on which is per- 
fectly legible. This has been a work of great labour, 
and the country people, who are ignorant of hiſtory, 
ſay it was built by a giant, called Boliter, where he 
kept his reſidence, and devoured the country people; 
but at laſt was overcome and flain by Corineus, 

The only objection againſt this being a Roman 
ſort is, that thoſe people built their places cf encamp- 
ment ſquare, whereas this is partly circular, But we 
ſhall have occaſion to meation ſeveral other places be- 
ſides this, where there are Roman forts built in the 
ſame manner; for thoſe couragious heroes did not con- 
line themſelves to a particular form, when the ground 
was better ſuited to another, as is the cafe here. 
There are ſeveral mines in this pariſh, one of which 
is extremely rich, and not inferior to any in Cornwall. 

On the ſea coaſt, eight miles from St. Agnus, and 
the ſame diſtance from St. Michael's, is a ſmall village 
called St. Peran, from one of St. Patrick's diſciples, 
who coming fiom Ireland to this place, lived in great 
ſanctity, and preached the goſpel to the neighbouring 
inhabitants. A church was erected to his memory 
about the latter end of the fixth century, which re- 
mained till the time of Edward the Confeſſor; when 
that great patron of monkiſh devotion, ordered the 
whole to be pulled down, and built on the ſame ſpot 
a collegiate church, which he endowed with ample 
revenues for a dean and ten canons, beſides the pri- 
vilege of ſanctuary for all manner of criminals ; but 
in the reign of Henry I. a diſpute ariſing among the 
canons, about the. choice of a dean, that prince deſ- 
poned the caurch to the biſhop and chapter of Exeter, 
who ever after, till the general diſſolution of mo— 
naſtries, appointed one of their own number to that 
valuable ine cure; and being now a vicarage, the 
biſhops of Exeter are patrons. 

About four miles eaſtward on our road to St. Mi- 
chael's is a ſmall village, called Trew, by the vulgar 
people, though its ancient name was Trevinion ; but 
it is ſo deſpicable a place, all the houſes being covered 
with thatch, that we could not fee any thing worthy of 
our obljervation ; only that it has two annual fairs for 
horſes and cartle ; the firſt on Holy Thurſday, and the 
other on July twenty-five. 

From Irew we procceded to St. Michacl's, called 
in the parliamentary rolls, Modiſhall, It is a ſmall 
hamlet made up of.cottages, there. being only one tiled 
houſe in the whole town, which ſerves as an inn to ſuch 
travellers as paſs that way. | | 

It is not known that ever this town was incorpa- 
rated, only that one of the Arundel family procured it 
the privilege of a borough, and it has ſent members to 
parliament. ever ſince the laſt year of Edward VI. 
1553. It is governed by a portreve or mayor, who is 
annually choſen by the principal ' houſe-keepers at the 
court leet of the lord of che manor. In this town are fix 
perſons, called chief tenants, becaule they hold of the 
manor, and from them the mayor is always choſen, no 
other being capable of bearing the office, The election 
for burgeſſes to ſerve in parliament was long conteſted 
by the mayor and principal tenants on the one hand, 
and the inhabitants on the other; and in conſequence 
of thoſe diſputes, there were many double returns, 
each party thinking themſcives right; till at laſt in 
I702, the houſe of commons made an order, that the 
election ſhould for the future be veſted in the portreve, 
and the ſix principal tenants, together with ſo many 
of the inhabitan's as pay ſcot and lot. They have no 
market here, and only an annual fair, October twenty- 
eight. It is diſtant from London two hundred and 
forty ſeven miles. 

Leaving St. Michael we travelled about ſeyen miles 
to the pretty little tcçwn of St. Columb's, or as the 
people call it, Pombs. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of a {mall 1iver, and named Columba, from one 


| of that name, who lived an hermit at the place where 
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the church is now built; but whether the ſamous Co- 
lumbus, who lived in the time of venerable Bede, or 
an Iriſh ſaint of the ſame name, we are not informed ; 
though probably the former. 

Ihe houſes in this town are poor and low, but the 
ſtreets are broad, which conduce greatly to the health 
of the inhabitants. The country near the town is 
pretty well cultivated, fo that the whole forms an a- 
greeable appearance, 

All pleas of debt, where the ſum docs not exceed 
forty ſhillings, are decided at this place by a ſe- 
lect number of juſtices, who meet for that purpoſe, once 
every three or tour weeks, 


This town is a manor belonging to lord Arundel of. 
Wardour, many of which family lie buried in the 


church; and their ſeat called Lumberon is in the 
neighbourhood, One of thoſe lords was conhned in 
the tower of London in the reign of Charles II. 
1678, on account of the popiſh plot, he being of 
that religion, and his ſon was killed at the battle of 
the Boyne, fighting for king James II. This town 
has a weekly market on "Thurſdays, and two annual 
fairs, April twenty-three, and June twenty-eight, 

It is diſtant from London two hundred and fifty 
miles. 0 

From Columba we paſſed over a ſtreight road to 
Padſtow, which is only about eight miles ditiant, 
lying direct north. This place was anciently called Pe- 
trockitow, i. e. Petrock's place, being ſo ealled ſrom 
one Petroc, or more properly Patrick, who lived in 
a ſtate of holy retirement ſomewhere near this town, 
and to whoſe memory a church was built, where in 
after ages many pilgrims reſorted, _ 

The ſhrine of this faint was ſtanding when Lelland 
viſited the place about the year 1537, and faid to be 
extreme rich, but no remains of it are now left. The 
town is pleaſantly ſituated on the welt ſide of the ha- 
ven, which is very large, and capable of containing a 
great number of thips, although the paſlage to it is 
extremely dangerous, by reaſon of the ſmall rocks, 
which cannot be diſcovered but at low water. 

As there is not one harbour between the land's end 
and the influx of the Severn, ſo well ſituated for trade 
to Ireland as Padſtow, it is ſurpriſing that thoſe in 
power have never conſidered it as worthy of their no- 
tice, It might be improved to great advantage, both 
tor Ireland and Cornwall; but it is the great fault of 
almoſt all nations to ne lect the more remote parts, 
however beneficial, ' whilſt unneceſſary expences are 
ſquandered away on things of the moit trifling 
nature. 

Padſtow is governed by a portreve or mayor, and a 
ſelect number of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants. It 
has a weekly market on Saturdays, with two annual 
fairs on April eighteen, and September twenty-one ; 
and is diſtant from London two hundred and forty- 
three miles. 

Turning to the right, about four miles caſt of Pad- 
ſto harbour, we viſited the ancient village of Gude- 
lion, where there is a fine church, which in the reign 
of Edward I. was collegiate, and had a provoit and 
three prebendarics ; but ever ſince the reformation it has 
been only parochal, and is now in the gift of the crown : 
the revenues of the prebendaries having been long 
alicnated, are now in lay hands. The church is a 
neat gothic ſtructure, and ſtands in the centre of a large 
burying ground. 

Abcut three miles farther is Warebridge or Wad- 
bridge, which takes its name from a long bridge of 
ſeventcen arches over the river Camel. It is the largeſt 
bridge in the county, and was built on the follow- 
ing occaſion. 

There was formerly a very dangerous ferry at this 
place, and the floods coming down with great violence, 
many of the people were drowned. The people being 
unable to build a bridge at their own expence, the work 
was generouſly undertaken by Nicholas, (or as others 
ſay,) John Lovebone, about the year 1460 ; and al- 
though a work of great expence, yet by an un- 
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wearied induftry, he lived to fee it finiſhed ; and- it 
now remains a monument of his benevolence and 
charity. 

Wadbridge is a ſmall town, and has a weekly mar ket 
on vaturdays, and three annual fairs, on May two, 
June twenty-two, and October ten. The principal 
commodities fold at thoſe fairs are cattle, woolen cloth 
and hops, 

Near this town are ſeveral Druidical monuments, 

particularly nine large ſtones, call:d the Siſters, be- 
cauſe of their ſtriking ſimilarity. It is diſtant from 
London two hundred and forty-two miles. 
- From Wadhridge we proceeded about twelve miles 
along the banks of the Camel to Camelford, fo called, 
from its being ſituated on this river, and where there 
is an eaſy ford for paſſengers. Although this is now 
a very inconſiderable place, yet it has been of ſome 
Importance in former ages. Leland tells us, that the 
great Arthur was born here 452, which vas only three 
years after the arrival of the Saxons in England. 

This town was made a borough by Richard duke 
of Cornwall, and king of the Romans, brother to king 
Henry III. 1258, by which the burgeſſes were to have 
a weekly market on Friday. In this town there are 
not above ninety or one hundred houſes, and theſe 
moitiy cottages, | 

In 1553, the ſixth of Edward VI. Camelford was 
authorized to ſend two repreſentatives to parliament, 
which privilege it has enjoyed ever ſince; but it was 
not incorporated till 1641, when Charles I. granted it 
a Charter to be governed by a mayor, ſeven aldermen, 
a recorder, clerk, and other cficers, This town has 
no pariſh church, but the inhabitants are obliged to go 
to Lanteglos, wiich is about a nile diſtant. I his town 
is a manor of the dutchy of Cornwall, but exempted 
from duties, upon paying a ſmall quit rent. The land 
here is extremely well cultivated, which fupplies the 
natural deficiency of the foil, and proviſions are to Le 
had in great plenty. 

We muſt not leave this article without taking ſome 
notice of the famous Arthur, whoſe name would have 
made a diſtinguiſhing figure in the Britiſn annals, had 


not the iniquity of time deprived us ofthe accounts of 


his military glory. He was born near this place, his 
father being king or prince of the ancient Danmonii, 
including the two counties of Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall. He was brought up to the exerciſe of arms un- 
der Ambroſius Aurellius ; and during the time of fe- 
venty- five years, ſupported the liberties of the ancient 
Britons againſt the invaſions of the Saxons, 

In his old age he married a young lady, the daughter 
of a Britiſh prince, and ſome of his countrymen having 
fled from this iſland, ſettled. in that part of France then 
called Armorica, but now Britanny. Arthur went over 
there to viſit their chief or prince, whoſe name was 
Hoe! or Howel, and left his wife in England. 

In his abſence, his ſiſter's fon, whoſe name was Mo- 
dred, debauched his wife; and when Arthur returned, 
he was hlled with indignation at her infidelity, and the 
youths ingratitude, and reiolved to puniſn them both in 
the moſt exemplary manner. For this purpoſe he raiſed 
forces, and attacked Modred, who fled before him from 
place to place, till being confined by the ſea and the river 
at Camelford, he was obliged to come to an cngape- 
ment, wherein the Britiſh hero was ſlain, whilſt a- 
venging conjugal inſidelity, and the abandoned miſ- 
creant, who had ſeduced his uncle's wife, was left dead 
on the ſpot, 

Marianus ſays, that Modred was lain in the field by 
the hands of his uncle Arthur; but that the other 
lived ſome days after, when being carried by fome cf 
his faithful followers to the abby of Glaſtonbury, he 
there expired, and was buried in the church of that 
monaſtery, 

Thus fell one of the. greateſt men that ever lived in 
Britain, after he had fought ſeventy-five years in de- 
fence of his native country, and in the ninecieth year 
of his age. Nennius tells us, that this battle was fought 
June twenty two 542, 
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We are like wiſe informed by William of Malmſoury, 
that the body of Arthur was diſcovered in the reign of 
Henry II. under the hizh alter of the church of Glaiton- 
bury, when 1t was nobly inſhrined, and many pilgrims 
reſo; ted to viſit it. | 

Beſides the weekly market in this town on Fridays, 
there are four annual fairs, on Friday after March 
ten, May fifteen, July ſeventeen, and Auguſt twenty - 
fix, It is diſtant from London two hundred and 
twenty-cight miles. 

At Worthy-vale about two miles from Camelford, 
is a fine ſeat belonging to lord Falmouth, where there 
is an antient monument, though later than the times 
of the Romans, probably a little before the Eritous in 
Cornwall were ſubdlued by the Weſt Saxons. It has 
the following inſcription, 


Corix Hic CAczr Filius MAGART, 


The next place we viſited, Was Boſſiney, about ſive 
miles weſtward of Camelford; it is a poor imall town, 
not conſiſting of above twenty cr thirty houſes; bur it 
is an antient inanor of demeſne lands, and holds in chief 
of the crown. | 

Its firſt charter was procured by Richard earl of 

Ii]. by which it was 
to be governed by a mayor, but it was never yet ncor- 
porated, Edward III. when he created his valiant fon, 
the Black Prince, duke of Cornwall, who was the firſt 
duke in England, beſtowed upon him the caſtle and 
manor of Boſſiney or 'I'entagel, to be held by him, and 
his heirs for ever. In conſequence of that grant, 1t 1s 
now the property of his royal highneſs the prince of 
Walcs. | 

The caſtle of Tentagel or Boſſiney, is very ancient, 
being a fort built by the Britons about the time the 
Romans abandoned this ifland ; it was built upon the 
points of two rocks, betwixt which there was a com- 
munication by a draw bridge, but it has long ſince 
fallen to decay; all that is left being Botereaux caſtle, 
now vulgoarly called Boſcaſtle, built by the Botercaux's, 
who were lords of it, and deſcended from fir Robert 
Corbet, who married Alice the natural daughter of 
Henry I. It continued in that family, during the 
courſe of cleven lineal ſucceHons, till being left to an 
heireſs, ſhe married one of the Hungerfords, and from 
them it came to the noble family of Haſtings, who 
enjoyed it till the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

There was formerly a market here on Thurſdays, 
but it is now diſuſed. It has a fair on November 
eleven. Bofliney is diſtant from London wo hundred 
and thirty- three miles. 

Over a pleaſant country and a fine road, we arrived 
at Stratton, a ſmall market town, but extremely beau- 
tiſul and pleaſant from the great numbers of gardens 
with walch it is ſurrounded, every houſckeeper having 
one or more. 

Stratton is remarkable for a battle ſought here in the 
civil wars, Which, if rightly improved, might have 


given a very favourable turn to the aſlairs of Charles I, 


The particulars of this affair are as follows. 

The people of Cornwall and Devonſhire were op- 
preſſed by the royal and parliament armics, and being 
willing to embrace a neutrality, declined taking part 
with either. The parliament were Lowever jealous 
of thoſe people as the king had ſome men in arms there, 
under the command of fir Ralph Hopeton. They 
therefore ordered their general the earl of Stamford to 
march againſt fir Ralph and give him battle. The earl 
who lay at Exeter collected his forces together, amount- 
ing to above ſeven thouſand men, and marched into 
Cornwall, 

fs Launceſton was a place of great importance, and 
well fortified, he thought to take it by ſurprize.; and for 
that purpoſe detached major Chudleigh with a body 
of men, who were repulſed with confiderable loſs, 
and obliged to rejoin the main army. The earl having 
poſted his men on the top of a hill near Stratton, ſent 
a detachment to {eize the ſheriff of Cornwall, who was 
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7 
then at Bodmyn; but he having intelligence of the ir 
deſign made his eſcape. 

Sir Ralph Hopeton and lord Mohun who commanded 
the loyaliſts, had not above three thouſand men, but 
in ſome caſes the ſituation of ground is better than 
number of forces, Sir Ralph divided his little army 
into four parts, and on May the ſixteenth 1643, at- 
tacked the parliament forces, ſlew above three hundred 
men, and routed the whole, who were obliged to retreat 
to Lxeter. 

Stratton although inconſiderable at preſent, yet 
is very ancient, and was a place of ſtrength un- 
cer the Romans, one of their highways running 
either through or near it, part of which is till to be 
ſeen, It has a weekly market on Thurſdays, and 
two annual fairs on May eight, and October twenty- 
eight. It is diſtant from London two hundred and 
twenty-two miles. 

Near Stratton in the pariſh of Kilkhampton, was a 
fine palace, called Stow, the ſeat of the Granviles. 
It was built by fir John Granvile, whom King 
Charles II. created earl of Bath, and cſteemed 
the fineſt ſeat in the weft of England, being adorned 
with paintings done by Vandeitt, and other gieat 
maſters; but the fituation being unwholiome, it was 
deſerted by the family, and the whole is now fallen to 


decay. It was the monuments in the church of 
Kilkhampton, that firſt ſuggeſted to Mr. Hervey 


the thought of writing his meditations among the 
tombs. 

As we travelled along the banks of the Tamar to- 
vards Launceſton, we paſſed the village of St. Mary 
commonly called Keep, where there are only a few 
houtes, but very pleaſantly ſituated, being ſurrounded 
with gardens for the uſe of the inhabitants. ; 

In the reign of Edward III. Thomaſine Bonaven— 
ture, who wes born here, founded two ſchools, the one 
tree: the other a charity ſchool, and endowed them with 
a ſufficient ſalary for a motter; b. ſides building good 
houſes for the reception of the different officers, This 
lady was one of thoſe whom providence having raiſed 
from an humble flation to grandeur, knew how to 
make a proper uſe of riches. She was a poor country 
girl, but being remarkable for her beauty and ſweetneſs 
of temper, ſhe Was taken notice of by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood who married her, and after his death, 
ſhe was married 'to another, whoſe names we could 
not procure ; at laſt ſhe became the wife of ſir Thoma 
Bont venture, lord mayor of London, ho alſo leit her 
a widow, when ſhe returned to this place, ſpending 
the remainder of her days, in all manner of good works, 
ſuch as releaſing priſoners, viſiting the fick, relieving 
diſtreſſed families, and every other deſerving object that 
preſented itfe'f. A laudable example to copy after. 

Procceding ſouthward, we arrived at Launceſton, by 
ſome authors, called Dunever, by others Dunbivid, 
and vulgarly Launſton. In the mott ancient records it 
is called Dunburd, from its being built on a hill, and 

,elland calls it Lunſtaphadon, which ſignifies the 
church of St. Stephen. 

It has been tor ſeveral centuries the county town 
of Cornwall, where the courts are held, the goal kept, 
and the knights of the ſhire choſen. The aſizes were 
a ſo held here til] by a late act of parliament, thoſe of 
tummer are kept at Podmyn. 

Launceſton is very ancient, being mentioned in 
doomſday book 1007, at which time William the Con- 
queror gave it to his brother Robert carl of Moreton, 
who built a ſtrong caſtle here, as alſo a collegiate church 
for a dean and prebendaries, dedicated to St. Stephen. 
It has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the 
twenty third of Edward I. who are choſen by the mayor 
and free burgeſſes, being about one hundred and forty. 

Richard I. when he went on his romantic expedition 
to Paleſtine, gave this town and caſtle to his brother 
John, who ſucceded him as king, and who inlarged 
ſome parts of the caltle, putting the whole in a proper 
ſtate of defence. 

This caſtle remained a place of great ſtrength until 
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the time of the civil wars, when it was beſieged and 
taken by general Fairfax, who commanded for tte 


' parliament, fir Ralph Hopeton, the general of the 


3h. ” a . D * 
ruined the king's intereſt in thoſe parts. 


The pariſh church is a fine large ancient gothic 
ſtructure, with a high ſquare tower, and dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalene. The church of St. Stephen, 
from which, as we have already obſerved, the town had 
its preſent name, ſtood about half a mile diſtant from 
the caſtle, and was given by Henry I. to William Warle- 
waſte, biſhop of Exeter, who about the year 1124, re- 
moved the canons to a priory, founded in the weſt part 
of the town under the caſtle wall, dedicated to St. 
Auſtin and St. Stephen, which continued till the reign 
of Henry VIII. when it was diffolved along with the 
other monaſtries, being, as Dugdale ſays, valucd at three 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 

In the reign of Edward II. there were two hoſpitals 
here, one for lepers the other for lazars, but no remains 
of them are now left. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. ſome of the Corniſh 
boroughs falling to decay, and the king finding the 
advantage of having a majority in the houſe of com- 
mons, had an act paſſed granting the privilege of ſanc- 
tuary to this town, in order to induce thoſe who were 
rich, and had committed crimes to ſhelter themſelves 
in it, where they might ſpend their money freely, and 
diffuſe riches amongſt the inhabitants. We are not 
told what uſe was made of this privilege ; but as the 
reformation happened ſoon after, it was aboliſhed 
along, with the other relicks of popery. 

This town was incorporated by queen Mary in the 
ſecond year of her reign 1555, and is governed by a 
mayor, recorder and eight aldermen. Queen Elizabeth 
feunded a free ſchool in this town, where the ſons of 
the principal inhabitations are inſtructed ia Grammar 
learning ; 

They have alſo two charity ſchools, one for 
boys, the other for the girls ; children of the poorer ſorts 
of people are cloathed, and taught to read, write and 
knit ſtockings, being all-paid for their labour. Both 
thoſe valuable charities are ſupported by voluntary con- 
tributions, 

Launceſton is a large well built town, and being 
the place where the county buſineſs is tranſacted, great 
numbers of people come from all parts in Corn- 
wa! thither. It is extremely populous, the coun- 
try around finely cultivated, and all forts of pro- 
vitions cheap, except coals, which they are obliged to 
procure from other parts, there being no mines of that 
valuable commodity near the place, 

As the river Tamar runs near the town, the 
Atery juſt under its walls, and inland navigation ſo 
much encouraged at preſent, there is no doubt but 
the people of Launceſton will imitate other parts of the 
kingdom, by improving thoſe rivers to their own do- 
meſtic advantage ; eſpecially as it may be done at a very 
ſmall expence. 

Of the once famous caſtle of Launceſton only a ſmall 
part now remains, in the upper hall of which the aſſizes 
are held, and underneath is the county goal. The 
weekly market is on Saturdays, and its four annual fairs, 
on Whit-Monday, July five, November ſeventeen, and 
December ſix, moſt of the goods fold, being horſes, 
cattle, cloth, and woolen yarn, which laſt is commonly 
bought up by the clothiers of Devonſhire, It is diſ- 
tant from L:ndon two hundred and eight miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Je a or rather as 
one of its ſubarbs, is Newport, which has enjoyed the 
privilege of ſending members to parliament, ever ſince 
the laſt year of Edward VI. 1553. | 

This little town, or rather hamlet, which belonged 
to the priory of St. Thomas, at the general diſ- 
ſolution cf monaſtries became the property of the crown, 
and as a royal demeſne, challenged the privilege of 
ſending members to parliament which it ſtil! enjoys. 
It is governed by two officers called vianders, who 
are Cholen at the annual court of the manor, and 


royaliſts, being obliged to diſband his forces, which 


they are the perſons by whom the majeſterial duties are 
performed, who preſide in all meetings cf the people, 
and regulate the forms and proceedings at elections ; 
the choice of members being veited in all the inhabi- 
tants who pay ſcot and lot, or hold as tenants by bur- 
gage tenure, the whole not exceeding ſixty or ſeventy, 

About a mile below this town, on the banks of the 
Tamar is Hengeiton, or as it is now called Henſhon— 
hill, which was anciently fo rich with fine veins of ore, 
that tue people have itill a proverb, 


Henſhon-down well y wrought, 
Is worth London dear y bought. 


Which in modern Engliſh ſignifies, that if Henſhon 
was well digged, it would be of more value than all the 
riches of London ; but the ore is row all worked, ſo 
that there only remains the pits, 

W hen the Danes invaded England, in the reign of 
Egbert the great 835, they landed near Falmouth, and 
marching to this place, were met by the Saxon army, 
under the command of their victorious prince, but being 
defeated, the few that were left, fled to their ſhips ant 
ſailed again to Denmark, however no monument of that 
victory now remains. | 

In the road to Kellington, being the next place we 
viſited, are great numbers of the remains of Druidicał 
ſuperſtition, being large ſtones cut hollow like baſons, 
and vulgarly called Arthur's troughs, or the places 
where the people ſay, that prince fed his dogs; for 
although the iniquity of the times has deprived us of 
a regular account of his victories, yet ſo great was 
his fame in thoſe times, that every monument of 
antiquity is aſcribed to him in Cornwall, and many 
other parts ; even the high mountain near Edinburgh, 
is called Arthur's Seat, and the famous Roman 
monument, near the river Carron in Scotland, was 
called Arthur's Oven; a convincing proof that he 
was one of the greateſt men that ever lived in this 
land, 

Kellington is ten computed miles ſouth of Launccſ- 
ton, and tho' in order of time it is the laſt borough in 
this county, yet it is ſuperior to almoſt one half of them, 
both in wealth, number of inhabitants, and elegant 
houſes. It never had a charter of incorporation, 
their portreve or mayor being annually choſen at 
the court leet of the manor, when all who have lived a 
year in the town are admitted free burgeſſes, and vote 
for the members of parliament, the portreve being by 
preſcription the returning ojhcer, 

This town was firſt ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives 
to parliament the twenty-ſeventh of queen Elizabeth 
1585. It has no church, being part of the pariſh of 
South-hill; but there is a large chapel of caſe, 
where the people meet for divine ſervice, It was built 
at the ſole expence of Nicholas Aſhton, eſquire, ſer- 
jeant at law, who has a fine monument in the chance], 

About a mile diſtant is the fine river Lynlrer, abound- 
ing with great varicty of hfh, where the inhabitants 
often reſort to enjoy the healthful exerciſe of angling. 
Some coarſe woolen cloth is manufactured here; but 
not having met with proper encouragement it has 
ncver arrived at any degree of perfection. 

The ground, as at Launceſton, is well culti- 
vated, and proviſions plentiful and cheap. Kelling— 
ton has a weekly market on Wedneldays, and four 
annual fairs, on April twenty-three, Holy Thurſday, 
Trinity Thurſday, and November one. It is diſtant 
from London. two hundred and fifteen miles. 

Ten miles ſouth of Kellington, we viſited the ancient 
borough of Saltafh ſituated on the month of the Tamar, 
being only diſtant, from Plymouth, about five miles by 
land, and not above four by fea, 
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It is a large populous trading town, and was fri: 
made a borough by Reginald de Valetort, to whom th-: 
manor belonged, in the beginning of the reien ct 
Henry IV. Tt was ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives 
to parliament the ſixth of Edward VI. and incorporated 
by Charles II. 1682. It is governed by a mayor, f 
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aldermen and twenty burgeſſes who chuſe their mem- 
bers, the mayor being the returning officer. 

When Edward III. created his heroic ſon the Black 

Prince duke of Cornwall, he inveſted him with the 
manor of Saltaſh, at that time called Salteſſe, but the 
corporation upon payment of a quit rent of eighteen 
{hillings to the warden of the ſtanneries, enjoy the toll 
ot the markets, and fair. The town ſtands in the 
pariſh of St. Stephen, having a fine chapel of eaſe 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, being a large building with 
a tower fifty- ſeven feet high. Near the chapel is a 
large market place, a town hall, and a free grammar 
ſchool ſupported at the expence of the crown. 
Ine Haven of Saltaſh is very large, capable of re- 
cciving the largeſt ſhips of war, altho' none but mer- 
chantmen come into the harbour, where a conlidera- 
ble commerce is carried on in exporting malt, and 
trading to Newfoundland. The corporation have a 
juriſdiction of admiralty by preſcription over all veſſels, 
whether Engliſh or Foreign coming into the harbour, 
which brings in a conſiderable ſum annually. 

The market is ſo well ſupplied with all forts of pro- 
viſion, and the prices ſo low that the artiſts come by 
water from Plymouth Dock on Saturday, to purchaſe 
the different articles which are carried home in the 
town boat at the expence of the corporation. 

Near the town 1s the ancient caſtle of Trematon, 
which although built either before or about the time 
of the Norman conqueſt, is ſtill the moſt perfect and 


entire of any in Cornwall, it was one of the ſeats of 


the Black Prince, and was uſed as a garriſon in the 
civil wars between Charles I. and his parliament, 
when the marquis of Hertford who commanded the 
royaliſts in the weſt of England beſieged and took it, 
driving the carl of Stamford and general Ruthven out 
of the town and caſtle, who fled with the parliaments 
a: my as far as Taviſtock, 

At this time the king's affairs were in a proſperous 
way, but did not remain fo long, for he being defeated 
at the battle of Edghill, Sir Ralph Hopeton was ob- 
lized to abandon Saltaſh, and a neutrality was agreed 
on by both partics for the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall. This caſtle is built on an eminence ſur— 
rounded by a wall and a ditch, but the whole is now 
ſo much neglected that ſome of the courts are uſed 
as kitchen gardens. The royalty of the caſtle is let 
by leaſe to the corporation, who pay an annual 
ſum for that privilege to the lord warden of the ſtan- 
neries. | 

Saltaſh has a weekly market on Saturday, and two 
annual fairs on the ſecond of February and fifth of 
Auguſt, and is diitant from London, two hundred and 
twenty miles, 

During our ſtay at Saltaſh we made an excurcifion 
to viſit the ſeat of James Pillie, Eſq; it is about five 
miles from Saltaſh on the right of the river Tamar, 
and the ſame diſtance from Kellington. It is a moſt 
beautiful place, with fine gardens along the banks of 
the river, 

On the ſecond of Auguſt 1757, when Mr. Tillie, 
and ſome of his ſervants had gone into a boat on the 
river before the tide rofe high enough to carry them as 
they intended to fiſh for ſalmon ; but before they had been 
long on board a dreadfu} peal of thunder ſeemed to 
break over them, the graſs in the fields appeared as on 
flame, and a flame of fire was ſeen to paſs over a hedge 
ne-r the entrance of a wood, on the other ſide of the 
river. Another ball ſtruck on the ſtern of the boat, 
and forced a paſſage quite through to the other end, 
Mr, Tillie who was fitting in the middle of the boat 
was ſtunned by the force of the air, and four of his 
ſervants were icorched, and remained ſpeechleſs ſome 
hours, while one of his tenants was ſtruck dead, and 
fell into the river, 
= From Saltaſh we went to ſee the fine ſeat of Lord 
Edacumbe near Plymouth. It is called Mount Edg- 
cumb, It is built in a pleaſant romantic manner, and 
aitords an unbounded proſpect over the adjacent coun- 
try as well as the ſea, It is adorned with many fine 
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paintings, and the gardens laid out in the moſt elegant 
manner. The preſcnt lord is a vice admiral in the 
royal navy, having been brought up to the ſea from his 
youth, 

From Mount Edgcumbe we travelled through ſeveral 
villages, about eight miles ſouthward to the ancient 
borough of St. Germain, now fo much decayed as only 
to contain the houſes of a few hſhermen. It was for- 
merly a large populous town, and the pariſh the moſt 
extenſive in Cornwall, being above twenty miles in 
circumference, in the bounds of which are contained 
ſeventeen villages beſides the town of Saltaſh., When 
the learned Pelagius who was himſelf a native of Britain 
returned from Rome, where he had been proſecuting 
his ſtudies, he preached to his countrymen in Corn- 
wall ; but being of a generous diſpoſition he preferred 
the notions of the Greek or eaſtern church to that of 
the Roman or weſtern ; theſe ſentiments were eagerly 
oppoſed by St. Auſtin, Biſhop of Hippo, whoſe great 
learning and reputation, for ſanctity had raiſed him to 
the higheſt eſteem, where his works were read. A 
council was ſummoned, wherein Pelagius's notions 
were condemned as heretical, and miſſionaries were ſent 
into all parts, to preach againſt his doctrine. Amongſt 
thoſe who came into Britain, was St. German, biſhop 
of Anxeme in Burgundy, who being a Briton preached 
firſt at St. Albans, and afterwards travelled into diſ-— 
tant parts of the Roman province in this iland, till 
at laſt he ſettled here, and from him the place received 
its name. 

It continued to be the ſeat of a biſhop till 1049, 
when Edward the confeſſor, removed the epiſcopal 
ſeat to Rirton, and ſoon after to Lxeter, where it has 
remained ever ſince. Athelſtan king of the weſt Saxons 
who was a great benefactor of the clergy, built a fine 
church in honour of St, German, which continues to 
this time, the biſhop's throne, and ſeats of the canons, 
being ſtill remaining; and near it was the palace 
where the biſhop reſided, ſome ruins of which are {till 
viſible. 

This town was anciently a manor, conſiſting of 
twenty four hides of land, as appears from doomiday 
book, written a little after the Norman conqueſt ; but 
was divided between the biſhop and priory when the 
epiſcopal feat was removed to Exeter. The pri- 
ory is now the ſeat of one Mr. Elliot, whoſe anceltors 
have enjoyed it ever ſince the diſſolution. It has of late 
years been greatly repaired and beautified, and is now 
called Port-elliot, bein pleaſantly fituated on the banks 
of the river, from whence it has a ſine proſpect over the 
adjacent villages, The church which ſtands near the 
priory, is a large Gothick itructure, being a very light 
airy building, and in it are many monuments of the 
Corniſh gentry who have ſeats in the pariſh. The town 
which ſtands on a riſing ground, appears at a diſtance 
like an amphitheatre, but as we approach nearer, we 
find only afew poor ill built houſes, with ſcarce any ac- 
commodation for patlengers. We have not been able to 
learn at what time this town was made a borough, but 
doubtleſs when the biſhops reſided here, as at that time 
it was a conſiderable place, and much frequented by 
pilgrims, By the rolls of parliament it firſt ſent mem- 
bers to the houſe of commons, the fifth year of queen 
Elizabeth 1563, it is governed by a portreve or mayor, 
choſen annually at the court-leet of the manor z by a 
jury of the inhabitants whom the ſteward impannels and 
ſwears for that purpoſe. All thoſe who have lived one 
year in the town as houſe-keepers, vote for member: 5 
of Parliament, ſo that almoſt every inhabitant is an 
elector; and the mayor being alto ſheriff or bailiff may 
make any houſe a priſon when he arreſts a perſon, 
upon a writ iſſued from a ſuperior court. There is a 
free ſchool in the town built and endowed by the Elliot 
family, but ſew of the people ſend their children 
to it. 

Although the adjoining country is well cultivated, 
yet the weekly market on Friday 1s but pocrly ſupplied 
with proviſions and little frequented, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages,  chuting rather to purchaſes 
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thoſe neceſſaries at Saltaſh, It has two annual fairs on 
May twenty eight, and Auguſt one, but little is ſold 
at them beſides cattle, It is diſtant from London two 
hundred and twenty three miles, 

In the pariſh of St. Germains are many ſeats of the 
Corniſh gentry, where they reſide together in the moſt 
friendly and amicable manner, enjoying all the pleaſures 
of rural life ; neither ſo low as to be forced to exerciſe 
any ſervile employments, nor fo rich as to graſp at the 
empty ſhadow of court honours, a lite much- ſuperior 
to either the aſpiring views of a ſtateſman, or the in- 
ceſlant toil and anxiety of the merchant, 


Sweet happy ſtate, the chicfeſt good ; 
Beſtow'd by heaven, but ſeldom underſtood; 


About eight miles weſt of St. Germains is Eaſt Low 
or Eait Loo antiently called Portloo, .a burawgh, and 


manor which for many years belonged to the Courtneys, 


earls of Devonſhire, 

This town is very ancient, and ſituated on the 
mouth of the river Lowe. It contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty houſes, and there is a conſiderable trade 
carried on in the fiſhery of pilchards, the place is well 
inhabited. and good accommodation for travellers, The 
manor having long ſince devolved to the crown, is 
now part of the dutchy of Cornwall, the corporation 
holding it by leaſe for twenty ſhillings per annum. 

There is a ſmall battery with four guns planted on it 
facing the harbour, but they have not been uſed theſe 
many years. There is no church in Eaſt Loo, only a 
chepel of eaſe, it being part of the pariſh of St. Mar- 
tins, where the vicar reſides at the parfonage houſe adjoin- 
ing to the church about two miles diſtant, and where 
the people bury their dead, 

It was incorporated by queen Elizabeth in the twenty 
ſeventh year of her reign 1587, and is governed by a 
mayor and eight burgeſſes who aſſiſt him as a common 
council; but the mayor has the privilege of chuſing the 
recorder and other officers. The members of Parliament 
are elected by the mayor, burgeſſes and freemen; a pri- 


vilege which they have enjoyed ever ſince the thirteenth 


year of queen Elizabeth 1570. The weekly market is 
on Saturdays, and the two annual fairs on February 
thirteen and October thirty. It is diſtant from London 
two hundred and thirty-one miles. 

Weſt Loo is only ſeperated from Eaſt Loo by the 
river, over which there is a ſtone bridge of fifteen 
arches. It is an ancient borough and corporation. Fhe 
manor of this town as well as Eaſt Loo belonged to the 
noble family of Courtney, but is now annexed to the 
dutchy of Cornwall, the corporation paying an annual 
rent of twenty-four ſhillings, for which they receive the 
tolls, | 

This town was firſt ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives 
to Parliament, the laſt year of Edward VI. 1553, and 
in the rolls of that ſeſſions called Louborough. 

It received its charter of corporation from queen 
Elizabeth 1575, and is governed by a mayor and twelve 
burgeſſes choſen annually, from among the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial houſekeepers. It was formerly a place of 
conſiderable trade, but is now greatly decayed. The 
river up to both towns is navigable for ſhips of one hun- 
dred tons burthen, but few ſo large come to their harbours, 

They have no church in Weſt Loo, nor any chapel of 
eaſe, the inhabitants being obliged to go to the church 
of Talland, about a mile to the ſouth weſt near the ſea, 

The election of members of Parliament is veſted in 
the mayor, burgeſles, and ſuch as are free of the corpor- 
ation. The market is on Saturdays, and the fair April 
the twenty five, diſtance from London two hundred. 
and thirty-one miles, 

We have already taken notice of ſeveral Roman mo- 
numents in Cornwall, and as a further proof that thoſe 
people extended their conqueſts to this part of Britain, 
there is in the neighbourhood of Weſt Loo ſtill to be 
ſeen the remains of anearthen wall, called by the people 
the Giznts-hedge. 

In ſome places it is ſeyen feet, and appears by parts 


* 
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to have been about twenty feet wide. There is not any 

appearance that ever there has been a ditch on either 

ſide, but poſſibly it may have been ſilled up. It extends 

ſeven miles in length to Leryn creek, on the road to Leſt- 

Withiel. That this is a Roman work appears eviden:- 
when we conlider that it is certainly as ancient as the time 

of their being in'this iſland, it is built after their manner, 
and we are not told that the Britons ever raiſed forts, 

except ſuch as they might be employed in by thoſe their 
victorious conquerors, 

Without going towards Fowey, we proceeded firſt to 
viſit ſuch other parts of the county as we had not yet 
ſeen, the firſt of which was Leſkard, a large well built 
town being formerly the chief ſeat of the dukes of Corn- 
wall, with an ancient caſtle where they reſided. 

When William the conqueror heaped ſo many favours 
on Robert earl of Moreton, he. gave him this place, and 
it was afterwards given by Henry III. to Richard ear} 
of Poictoires and Cornwall, who in the year 1240, 
procured for the inhabitants a charter, by which they are 
intitled to the ſame privileges as Launceſton and Helſton. 
His ſon Edmund extended their privileges ſtill further, 
by granting them all the tolls for a quit rent of eight- 
teen pounds per annum, and in the reign of Henry 
VIII. when the dutchy devolved to the crown, the 
ſame rent continued to be paid into the treaſury until 
the reign of William III. when it was given to the 
great lord Sommers high chancellor of England. 

The ſituation is very romantic, for although it 
ſtands on a hill, yet it is encompaſſed by many others, 
In the reign of James I. this town although formerly a 
very conſiderable place, was much decayed, but fron 
that time it ſeems to be again reaſuming its former gran- 
deur, and is now a conſiderable place of trade, carrying 
on a great manufactory in leather boo s, ſhoes and 
gloves ; but particularly woolen yarn, which they («li 
to the clothiers of Devonſhire, 

The buildings are entirely of free ſtone, and 
in general lofty and elegant; and the church whiclz 
is a large gothic ſtructure, is dedicated to St. Martin 
having a large tower with a ſet of fine bells. 

A. charter of corporation was granted by quecn Eli- 
Zabeth to this town in the twenty ſecond year of her reign 
1580, to be governed by a mayor, and eight burgeſics, 
from whom the mayor is annually choſen. The mayor, 
burgeſſes and freemen, notexceeding_ above an hundred, 
are thoſe who elect the repreſentatives in Parliament, 
the mayor being the returning officer. 

The town hall which is built in the Tuſcan order al! 
of fiee ſtone, is extreamly handſome and adorned with 
a curious clock. having four dials, which was given to 
the town by Mr. Dolben, one of their repreſentatives 
in Parliament 1707. In the market place there is an 
admirable conduit, by which the whole town is ſupplied 
with water, being conveyed in pipes throuzh all the 
adjacent ſtreets, 

The caſtle and palace of the dukes is now fo much 
decayed, that few of their ruins are to be ſeen ; even 
Lelland, who viſited the place in 1537, ſays that at that 
time little. was remaining, by which the traveller covl i 
form any notion of its ancient grandeur, "The inha- 
bitants of this town are plain, ſenſible and aſtable, very 
courteous to ſtrangers, and tcw of them ſeem diſcon- 
tented with their ſtations. 

Provifions of all forts are extreamly cheap, although 
the neighbouring country is poorly cultivated. Beſides 
a weekly market on Saturdays, it has fix annual fairs, 
Shrove Monday, Monday beiore palm Sunday, holy 
Thurſday, Auguſt fifteen, Scptember twenty one, and 
the Monday after the ſixth of December. It is diſtant 
from London two hundred and twenty miles, 

Being determined to fee every thing curious, we went 
to St. Cleere, a remate village about three miles nort]: 
of Leſkard, where we were ſhewn a picce of antiquity. 
perhaps older than any other remains of the Cornith 
Britons, fince the time the Romans left this iſland, 

A Corniſh prince named Dunguth, inlatin Donicert, 
having been a great benefactor to the Monks, gave the 
adjoining ground to them, in order to have prayers ſaid 
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ſor the repoſe of his ſoul, This prince was drowned 


croſſing a river 782, and buried where the monument 


now ſtands; being two ſtones ſunk in the ground with 


this inſcription, Donicert Rogavit pro Anima, i. e. Donicert, 
or Dungarth gave this for the repoſe of his ſoul. 

From this village we proceeded to St, Neots, a place 
'of ſome antiquity, but now reduced to an heap of ruins, 
It was ſo called from Neot, one of St. Patricks diſciples, 
who preached the goſpel in this place, and not as ſome 
Writers have aſſerted, the brother of the great Alfred; 
for we are told by the Abbot Riveaux that David I. 
King of Scotland, when he received the coun y of Hun- 
tington from Henry I. to be held by baronial tenure, 
cauſed the bones of this perſon to be removed to a place 
in the ſame county, where he had erected a collegiate 
church, and where they remained till the fourteenth 
year of king John, when they were removed to the 
abby of Croyland. ; 

In all the orders for the removal of thoſe relicks we 
find St. Neot, mentioned as the diſciple of St. Pa- 
trick, and ſometimes called Iriſh, but more trequently 
Scotch. The church which was once collegiate Is {till 
remaining, and is a very handſome ſtructure, having a 
great num er of ſcripture hiſtories painted on the plats 
of the windows. 

The country adjoining is pleaſant, but would be 
more ſo, were the fields as in many other parts covered 
with trees, 

The next place we viſited was Bodmin or Bodmyn, 
where the ſummer aſſizes are now held. This town is 
at p;i*ſenc above a mile in length, although it was for- 
met! much larger, as appears by many heaps of ruins 
no to be ſeen. It was a place of ſome conſiderable 
rep:::- at the time of the Norman ' conqueſt, when 
Wi nl. gave it to his brother Robert earl of More- 
ton and Cornwall. ; 

King Achelſtan having founded an abby here, it 
was ſoon after deſtroyed by the Danes; and at the 
time of the Norman conqueſt, being in a very ruinous 
condition, the temporalities were ſeized by the earl of 
Moretor:, in whoſe hands it remained till his death 
but in the year 1110, and eleventh of Henry I. Alger, 
earl of Cornwall, being ſolicited thereto by William 
Warlewarſt, biſhop of Exeter, rebuilt the whole, and 
placed benedictine monks in it, who remained there 
til] the general diſſolution. 

Lelland tells us, that in his time the ſhrine af St. 
Petrock in this town, Was viſited by great numbers of 
pilgrims, it having beer, removed from Padſtow by the 
monks when they were obliged to abandon that place, 

This town is ſituated between two hills, and Mr. 
Cambden, when he viſited the place ſaid, the air was 
very unwholſome ; but whether it was ſo then or not, 
certain we are, that at preſent there is not a more 
healthful place in- Corawall ; many of the people living 
to a great age, In the town are above three hundred 
houſes, but by reafon of the ſituation, very irregu- 
_"_ built, the ground being partly high, and partly 
ow. 

The church a fine Gothic ſtructure, is a moſt ſpa- 
cious edifice, and the largeſt we remember to have ſeen 
in the county. This ſtately church was much da- 
maged by a dreadful tempeſt in 1699; but by the 
munificence of its patron, fir Edmund Prideaux, and 
other contributions, it was again repaired, except the 
ipire, which ſtil] remains in ruins, - 

It is a manor belonging to the earls of Rad- 
nor, and 1s governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
and twenty-four ofgthe principal inhabitants, who are 
called common council men; and in them the election 
of members of parliament is veſted, It was formerly 
one of the ſtannery towns for coinage, but that pri- 
vilege is now transferred to Leſtwithicl. 

The inhabitants of Bodmyn, like thoſe of many 
other towns in Cornwall, are chiefly employed in 
ipinning coarſe woollen yarn, which they ſell to the 
clothiers in Devonſhire. In this article the town of 
Bodmyn formerly carried on a conſiderable trade ; but 
at preſent it is much on the decline, 
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The weekly market here is on Saturday, here 
all ſorts of proviſions are to be had in great plenty, 
particularly corn and butchers meat. It has tour an- 
nual fairs, January twenty-five ; Saturday after Mid- 
lent Sunday; Wedneſday before Whittunday, and 
December fox. The principal commodities {:1d being 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, coarſe cloth, and hops. Ut is 
diſtant ftom London two hundied and thirty-two 
miles, | 

Before we leave this place we muſt take ſome notice 
of two occurences, recorded by all our hiftocians, 7.» 
which the inhabitants of Bodtnyn were largely con— 
cerned, 

When Perkin Warbeck landed in Cornwall, ant 
declared himfelf to be Richard, duke of York, fon of 
Edwatd IV. he claimed the crown of England from 
Henry VII. and invited the Corniſh men to join him 
in recovering the throne of his anceſtors. He kept his 
head quarters at Bodmyn, wh-re many people flocked 
to his ffandard, till at laſt, thinking timicelf trons 
enough to attack Exeter, he marched to that place, Tr 
order to engage the king's forces; but his followers, 
who were only a rabble of undiſciplined men, being un- 
willing to march out of the bounds of their own coun— 
try, finding they muſt engage in battle, many of them 
deſerted, and Perkin himſelf was taken priloncr. 

Whether Perkin Warbeck was the fon of Ed, ard 
IV. or only an impoſtor, we ſhall not at preſent pre- 
tend to fay. Mr. Walpole in his hiſtoric doubts, 
lately publiſhed, is ſtrongly convinced that he was the 
real duke of York ; but that the arbitary procecdings 
of the Tudor family, has occaſioned the loſs of thoſe 
records, by which his legitimacy might have been 
proved, 

When the reformation took place in the reign of 
Edward VI. great complaints were made by the tenants 
of thoſe who had obtained grants of church lands, .on 
account of the ſmall farms being engroſſed by a iow ; 
whereas in the times of popery the abbots uſed to let 
them to the poorer ſort of people in ſmall lots, and 
great part of the rents were paid in the produce of the 
earth: but the rapacious nobility, unwilling to be at 
the trouble of collecting their rents from ſo many 
hands, let eight, ten, and ſometimes twenty of thoſe 
farms to one perſon, that in order to ſupport their ex- 
travagance, the rents might be paid at once. By this 
impolitical conduct, many families were ruined ; the 
pccple driven to a ftate oi deliraction, 2nd all was im- 
puted to the new reiigion. 

IManynfurrections happened in different parts of the 
kingdom, particularly in Cornwall and Devonſhire. 
Thote in Cornwall were commanded by | Humphry 
Arundel, governor of St. Michael's mount, Wo ape 
pointed their rendezvous to be at Bodmyn, Flere he 
collected an army of above ten thouſand men, and 
marching into Devonſhire was joined by the rebels of 
that country, The lord Ruſſell, who was 1-tt with 
an army to ſuppreſs them, finding their numbers 1&@ 


great, kept at a diſtance, and began to negotiate with 


them, in hopes of cluding their fury by delay, and dif- 
perſing them by the g&iffculty of their ſubſiſting together 
in a body, Their demands were, that the mats ſhould 
be reſtored, half of the abby lands reſumed, the jovs 
of the fix articles executed, holy water and holy 
bread reſpected, and all other public grievances re- 
drefled. . 

Lord Ruſſell having tranſmitted thoſe demands to 


the council, received a very haughty ariwer, together 


with orders, either to ſight, or adviie then to diſperſe, 
promiſing them a free pardon, on condition of laying 
down their arms. 

This being intimated to them, they were ſo en— 
raged, that they marched to Exeter, carrying before 
them croſies, banners, holy water, candlett.cks, and 
other implements of popiſh ſuperſtition, together with 
the hoſt, which they covsted with a cancpy, 

The inhabitants of Exeter thut their gates; and the 
rebels. as they had no cannon, endeavoured to take 
the place, firſt by tealade, then by mining; but were 
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repulſed in all their attempts. Ruſſell mean while lay 
at Honiton, till reinforced by fir William Herbert, and 
lord Gray, he reſolved to attempt the relief of Excter, 
which was now reduced to great extremity. He at- 
tacked the rebels, drove them from all their poſts, 
committing great ſlaughter, both in the action and 
purſuit, beſides taking many priſoners. 

Arundel; and the other leaders, were ſent to Lon- 
don, tried, condemned, and executed, Many of the 
inferior ſort were put to death by martial law ; and the 
vicar of St, Thomas's, who had been moſt active in 
{piriting up the rebellion, was hanged on the top of 
is own tower, arrayed in his canonical habit, with 
his beads at his girdle. | 
The royal army continued purſuing the rebels, till 
they were totally diſperſed ; and a party under the com- 
mand of ſtr Anthony Kingſton, provolt marſhal, pro- 
ceeded as far as Bodmyn, where ſeveral of the inha- 
bitants were put to death. But there is one inſtance 
of ſuch horrid, and ſuch wanton cruelty practiſed by 
that inhuman wretch, that it ought ever to be recorded 
to his laſting ſhame and infamy. 

One Boyer was at that time mayor of Bodmyn, who 
having been very active in ſupporting the rebels, fir 
Anthony received orders to execute him by martial 
law; but keeping his orders ſecret, ſent a meſſage to 
the mayor, telling him to erect a gibbet in the ſtreet, 
oppoſite his own door, as he would dine with him next 
day, when ſome of the rebels were to ſuffer. The un- 
ſuſpecting mayor readily complied, and provided an 
elegant entertainment for his gueſt, v ho arrived at the 
appointed time, attended by his principal officers, and 

_ a party of the royal army. 

When dinner was over the company continued very 
chearful, and the glaſs was circulated in the moſt 
friendly manner; till at laſt the mayor aſking who 
were the priſoners condemned to ſuffer, was cooly an- 
ſwered by Kingſton that it was himſelf, and immedi- 
ately gave orders for his execution. 

One of Boyer's ſervants, who had likewiſe been in the 
rebellion was ſo affected for what his maſter was going 
to ſuffer, that with a generoſity, that would have done 
honour to an ancient Greek or Roman, prayed that he 
might be hanged in his ſtead ; but inſtead of this 
having any effect on the inhuman Kingſton, he not 
only rejected the offer, but allo ordered the poor fellow 
to be hanged along with the mayor, telling him that 
if he thought fo litile of hanging, he ſhould not be 
diſappointed. 

Bodmyn has remained loyal ever ſince, and ſuffered 
greatly, during the civil wars, in the laſt century, for 
their ſteady attachment to the royal cauſe. 

Near Bodmyn is the village of St. Laurance, where 


was formerly an hoſpital for lepers, who had nurſes to 


attend them, and a prieſt to perform divine ſervice, 
but no remains of it are to be ſeen. At this village are 


two annual fairs, for horſes, cattle, and coarſe woolen 


cloth, Auguſt ten, and October eighteen. 

From Bodmyn we continued our journey to Leſt- 
withiel, a market and borough town, and by ſome ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the Uzella of Ptolmey, but in the Britiſh tongue 
Pen Uchel, Coed, i. e, an high place with a wood. 
It is a very ancient town, and had a caſtle, where the 
earls of Cornwall reſided before the Norman conqueſt ; 
but little of that edifice is now remaining. 

A great trade was carried on here when the river was 
navigable, but has long ſince been on the decline, the 
people neglecting to remove the ſand which the floods 
had waſhed from the adjacent hills. At preſent there 
is very little trade carried on here, and that moſtly in 
woolen, yarn and coarſe cloth ; and the town although 
well built, has but few inhabitants. 

When the earl of Eſſex commanded the army of the 
Parliament he was ſurrounded by the king's forces in 
this town, and fo reduced that his men were almoſt 
ſtarved, and himſelf with lord Roberts, obliged to eſcape 
by water to F owey, and afterwards to Plymouth. The 
king being thus victorious, and his affairs promiſing 
ſurther ſucceſs, general Shippon whom Eſſex had left 


{ 


moſt reſpectable inhabitants. 


in the town, was obliged to lay doven his arms, and 
ſubmit to the terms propoſed by his ſovereign. | 

During the ſicge of this town the ſteeple of the 
church, which vas a ſtately gothic ſtructure was much 
damaged, and never after repaired, the remaining part 
being demoliſhed by lightning 1737. 

When Richard earl of Cornwall, and brother af 
Henry III. was clected king of the Romans 1254, he 
procured tor this town a Charter of incorporation to be 
governed by a mayor, and ſix capital burgeſſes, choſen 
annually, and to be aſſiſted by ſeventeen others of the 
It has ſent members to 
parliament ever fince the twenty-third of Edward I, and 
they are choſen by the above common council, the 
mayor being the returning officer, 

The lord warden of the ſtanneries, keeps his priſon in 
this town, as alſo bis court for deciding all diſputes 
among the tinners. The town being a manor of the 
dutchy of Cornwall pays an annual quit rent of eleven 
pounds, ninetcen ſhillings and ten-pence, in return 
for which they not only enjoy the profits ct all their 
own tolls, but allo the buſhelege of coals, ſalt, malt 
and corn fold in the town of ÞF owev, 

We mutt not omit taking notice of a very ſingulax 
cuſtom, which prevailed in this place, in the times of 
popery, though now diſuſed: on Low Sundav, the 
trecholders of the town and manor aſlembled in an ad- 
joining field, and from amongſt them one was choſen, 
whom they dreſſed in the moſt ſumptuous manner with 
a crown on his head, a ſcepter in his hand, and being 
mounted on a fine horſe, a ſwo:d of {tate was carried 
before him, whilſt all the freeholders in the moſt humble 
manner. walked in proceſſion through the principal ſtreet 
to the church. When he arrived at the great gate, 
the curate, dreſſed in his beſt robes, received him ang 
conducted him to a princely feat in the church to has 
maſs, This being over, he repaired in the fame pom-- 
pous manner, to a houſe provided for that purpoſe, 
where a feaſt was made tor all his attendants, he fitting: 
at the head of the table, being ſerved by the principal 
townſmen kneeling, together with all the other marks 
of regal dignity, This being over. every man returned 
to his own home. 

Various have been the conicEtures of hiſtorians con- 
cerning the origin of this ceremony; but all of them 
appcar to be ill- founded. We ſhall therefore endea- 
vour to elucidate it to our readers, and although we 
may be miſtaken yet the impartial muſt acknowledge 
that it has greater appearance of truth, than thole oz 
any former writers. 

As Cornwall was long an earldom under the weſt 
Saxon kings, and as carls were obliged to reſide in their 
own diſtricts, poſſibly when a new one was appointed, 
or a minor arrived at maturity, the Sunday after Laſter 
was the time fixed for his entering upon the office, and 
taking poſſeſſion of the eſtate : but it will be objected, 
why did he wear a crown, with other mar«s ct regal 
dignity * We anſwer, that long after the conquett, 
namely in 1350, Cornwall was made a dutchy, or 
ſubordinate regality, to be held by the princes of Wajes 
for ever, and at their demiſe by the king; but few os. 
thoſe princes having viſited the county after the death 
of Edward III. and the people being accuſtomed to 


thoſe proceſſions at the arrival of their chief, whom they. 


conſidered as their ſovereign, and likewiſe when his 
deputy came annually to adminiſter juſtice, continue. 
to keep up the cuſtom, till it was utterly laid aſide, 
as tending to promote idleneſs and create luxucy. 
The weekly market is on Fridays, and the fairs Jun? 
twenty-nine, Auguſt twenty-four, and November two. 
It is diſtant from London two hundred and twenty-nine 
miles, 

We left Leſtwithiel with a deſign of going imme- 
diately to Grampond, but firſt viſited tome curious a! 
tiquities in the Pariſh of St. Auſtle, a market town 
about nine miles diſtant from Leſtwithiel. In a ficld 


near the church, is a ſtone above ſeven feet hiph, and 
not above eighteen inches ſquare, having letters en- 
that nothing can 

be 


graven on each ſide; but ſo defaced 
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be learned from them; only that it appears to have 
been a ſepulcheral monument erected to the memory 
of ſome great perſon among the Weſt Saxons, 
probably one of their generals killed in an expedi- 
tion againſt the Corniſh men, who would not for 
many years ſubmit to the Engliſh. We are the more 
confirmed in this opinion, by vaſt numbers of human 
bones being found in a meadow adjoining to where the 
ſtone now ſtands, That it was placed here in memory 
of a perſon who profeſſed chriſtianity 1s plain, from 
ſeveral croſſes being engraved on it; but the whole is 
ſo rude and barbarous, that it muſt have been fixed here 
in the darkeſt ages of monkiſh ignorance, and proba- 
bly about the beginning of the tenth century. 

This little town of St. Auſtle was once a place of 
conſiderable trade, but has long ſince fallen to decay, 
It has a market on Friday, and three annual fairs on 
Good Friday, Thurſday in W hitſun-week, and No- 
vember ten, and is diſtant from London two hundred 
and thirty-ſix miles. 

In ovr journey to Grampond, we paſſed through a 
ſmall village, called St. Stevens, wherein is nothing 
remarkable beſides it having three annual fairs on 
May twelve, July thirty-one, and September twenty- 
five, where great numbers of Corniſh cattle are fold, 
with large quantities of yarn and coarſe woollen 
cloth. 

Grampond ſuppoſed by ſome to be the valuba of the 
Romans, is a ſmall borough and market town, ſituated 
on the river Fale or Vale, over which there 1s a 
ſtcne bridge. . 

John of Eltham, earl of Cornwall, and younger 
brother to king Edward III. granted to the corporation 
of this place, all the lands of Coytfala, which in the 
ancient Corniſh tongue ſignifies Felon-wood, or Fala- 
wood; and ſome of the fields near the town are ſtill 
It likewiſe enjoys many other 
privileges, particularly the being exempted from the 
payment of tolls in any other part of the county. This 
afl was granted by Edward III. when he made it a bo- 
rough, and in return, the town pays to the dutchy 
the annual ſum of ten pounds, eleven ſhillings, and one 
penny. ä 

It is a poor mean place, having only one ſtreet, and 
not above eighty houſes, and thoſe but very indiffer- 
ently built. It is ſituated in the pariſh of Creed, the 


church being about half a mile diſtant; but the people 


hear divine ſervice in a ſmall chapel in the town, de- 
dicated to St. Nunn, the daughter of a Saxon ear] of 
Cornwall, and ſaid to be the mother of St. David, who 
preached the goſpel to the ſouth Welch, and was the 
firſt biſhop of the town of the ſame name. 

It is governed by a mayor and eight principal bur- 
geſſes, choſen annually on the "Tueſday before Michael - 
mas. It has likewiſe a recorder, and town clerk, and 
was firſt ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives to parliament 
the ſixth of Edward VI. who are choſen by the in- 
habitants who pay ſcot and lot. There are great quan- 
tities of gloves manufactured in Grampond, which 
brings a conſiderable profit to the inhabitants; and the 
adjacent country being well cultivated, the town is 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions. "The market is 
on Saturdays, and the fairs on January eighteen, March 
twenty-five, and June eleven. It is diſtant from Lon- 
don two hundred and forty-three miles. | 

On the ſame fide of the river, about three miles 
ſouth weſt of Grampond we viſited Tregony, a ſmall 
borough and corporation of great antiquity, being men- 


tioned in doomiday book, as part of the earldom of 
Cornwall, given by William the conqueror to his bro- 


ther Robert, from whom it deſcended to the family of 
Pomeroys, who were in poſſeſſion of it until the begin- 
ning of the reign of queen Elizabeth ; but either 
by deſc nt or purchaſe, it is now part of the eſtate of 
the noble family of Boſcawen. | 

King James I. granted this town a charter of corpo- 
ration the nineteenth of his rei2n 1621, to be governed 
by a mayor and ſeven capital burgeſſes, a recorder 
and town clerk, the mayor to be elected the Tueſday 
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after Michaelmas, and to keep a court the firſt Monday 
of every month. The river, Fall is navigable from 
Falmouth to this town, being diſtant from it about 
ſixteen miles, which is of great ſervice to the inhabi- 
tants as they carry on a conſiderable manufactory of 


ſerges, whereby many hands are employed and which 


they ſell to the merchants at Falmouth,  _— - 
Tregoney ſent members to Parliament the twenty- 
third, and twenty-fiſth, of Edward I. but we do not 
find them ſummoned from that time till the firſt year 
of queen Elizabeth 1558, and they have continued to 
enjoy that privilege ever ſince. The election is made by 
the inhabitants in general, who (to uſe the vulgar phraſe) 
boil the pot, being in number about one hundred and 
fifty. It has a good weekly market on Saturdays, 
where proviſions are in great plenty and very cheap, 
beſides ive annual fairs on Shrove Fueſday, May three, 
July twenty-five, September one, and November ſix, 


the principle commodities being horſes, oxen, ſheep, - 


and ſome hops. It is diſtant from London two hundred 
and forty ſeven miles. | | 

As the preſent taſte for inland navigation, meets with 
great encouragement, both from the legiſlative power, 
and private perſons ; there is no doubt but this river 
will be rendered navigable to Grampond, an attempt 
of that nature having been made by a publick ſpirited 
gentleman in the laſt century, one colonel Trevanion, 
but he not being properly aſſiſted the deſign miſcarried, 
nor has any notice bcen taken of it ſince. 

As the tinners were employed in digging for ore in 
a field near Tregony, they diſcovered a large ſtone coffin, 
which being viewed by ſome gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood, it was found to contain the ſkeleton of a 
human body of a molt gigantic ſize, but as ſoon az 
they touched it the whole mouldred away. into duſt, 
except one tooth, which as preſerved entire; it was 
above two inches and a half long and thick in propor- 
tion to its length. The coffin meaſured above eleven 
feet in length, and three feet nine inches in depth; on 
the lid were ſeveral characters, but ſo much defaced that 
they could not be underſtood. 
| Returning north eaſt from Tregony we travelled 
over a good road, till we came to I rewardreth a town of 
{mall note, though the b y, a large inlet of the ſea 
takes its name from it. Here we croſſed the bay in a 
ſmall ferry boat, and continued our journey to Fowey, 
an ancient borough and manor, being given by Wil- 
liam the conqueror to Robert earl of Moreton, 
his brother; and in the reign of Richard I. by Ro- 
bert de Cardinan to the monaſtry of Trewardreth, 
founded by him in the neighbourhood, by whom it was 
held till the general diſſolution, when Henry VIII. 
annexed it to the dutchy. This monaſtry was dedicated 
to St. Andrew, and ſtood at the village of Trewardreth 
about four miles from Fowey, 


Fowey was formerly a town of conſiderable. trade, 


and although ſtill very populous, yet it is much fal- 
len from its ancient greatneſs; for beſides merchant 
ſhips, they uſed likewiſe to fit out men of war, with 
whom they fought againſt the French, when that king- 


dom was at war with England, taking ſeveral of the ene- 


mies ſhips, and enriching the town with the ſpoils. 


In the reign of Edward III. a diſpute happening be- 


tween the ſeamen of Fowey, and thoſe of the cinque-ports 
concerning precedency, a battle enſued, and the Fowey 
ſailors being conquerors, they quartered the arms of thoſe 
towns. When Edward IV. was at war with France, 
Fowey was held in great eſteem by that Prince, on 
account of the gallant behaviour of the ſailors. He like- 
wiſe built two towers oppoſite to cach other for its ſecu- 
rity ; but a truce being agreed on between the French 
and Engliſh, the Fowey men fell upon, and plundered 


- ſome ſhips belonging to the former, which fo enraged 


king Edward, that he diſarmed them, taking away their 


whole fleet, ammunition and tackle, ſince which time 


they have never recovered their naval ſtrength. It is a 
large town with handſome buildings extending a mile in 
length on the eaſt ſide of the river, but has not any ſtreet 
only a fey lanes, alleys and paſſages, 
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Many conſiderable merchants reſide here, who have 
large concerns in the pilchard fiſhery ; by which they 
acquire handſome fortunes. There is a large gothic 
church in Fowey, dedicated to St. Burrus who was 
biſhop of Cork in Ireland,, This edifice was built at 
the ſole expence of the great earl of Warwick in the 
reign of Henry VI. There is alſo a free-{chool well: 
endowed, and an hoſpital founded by one Mr. Raſhlegh 
a native of this place. They have alſo a coinage for 
tin, great quantities of it being dug up near the town, 


The harbour of Fowey is large, ſafe and commodious, 


the entrance being, defended by block houſes, on which 
ſeveral cannon are mounted, and on the weſt fide are 
the ruins of an old caſtle, but by whom built we could 
not learn. In the reign of Edward III. Fowey and 
and Eaſt Loo ſent a merchant to Weſtminſter, to treat 
of naval affairs, but it was not ſummoned to ſend 
repreſentatives to parliament, till the thirteenth of 
queen Elizabeth. 3 
It is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and five 
capital inhabitants called aſſiſtants. The corporation 
enjoys the tolls, and quayaze of the harbour, for which 
they pay a rent of only forty ſhillings per annum to the 
dutchy ; and the members are elected by all the inha- 
bitants who pay ſcot and lot. The market on Saturdays 
is very conſiderable, not only for proviſion, in general, 
but alſo for fiſh, and various ſorts of merchandize. It 
has two annual fairs, on May one, and September ten. 
Fowey is diſtant from London two hundred and thirty 
nine miles. F 
Having thus viſited every thing worthy of notice itt 
Cornwall, we now proceed to make ſuch general remarks 
as occured to us during our journey through that coun- 
ty. | 
” The air in Cornwall is more moift than in any other 
of the neighbouring counties, but this is eaſily accounted 
for, when we confider that xcept that part adjoining to 
Devonſhire, it is entirely ſurrounded by he ſea, forming 
a ſort of peninſula, ſo narrow in ſome parts that it1s 
but a few miles between the two channels The 
clouds paſſing over without being obilruted by foreſts 
and deep valleys, the rains are more frequent here than 
in the more inland parts of the iſtand ; but then they 
are more frequent than heavy, and ſeldom continue a 
whole day without intermiſſion. The winds in Corn- 
wall blowing moftly from the fea, the air becomes 
pernicious to the more tender plants, and ſhrubs, near 
the ſhore, It likewiſe affects the interior part of 
the county, and to this may be aſcribed the reaſon 
why there is fo little wood on the riſing grounds, nor 
in all Cornwall any ſuch tall trees as in thoſe more 
northern parts of the iſland where the air is much ſharper 
than here. Although ſtorms are more ſevere than in 
thoſe farther removed from the ſea, yet they ſeldom 
continue long, and being ſucceded by calms of a ſhort 
duration, the air is conſtantly in motion, which con- 
duces more to promote the health of the inhabitants 
than if they were placed in a more inland part, by diſ- 
pelling the pernicious particles which naturally arife 
from the mines. Both Summer and Winter here differ 
much from thoſe in aiy other part of England ; the heat 
of the former not being ſo intenſe; nor the cold during 
the latter ſo piercing. In the ſeverity of winter myrtles 
will flouriſh without any other aſſiſtance than that of being 
ſheltered from the ſea breezes. And although the ſpring 
commences ſooner, yet the fruits of the earth, are more 
flow in ripening to perfection, and the harveſts later 
than in other parts of the kingdom; which is owing to 
the continual breezes from the ſea, and the reflection 
of the lun beams being leſs from the water than the 
land. Thus the inhabitants know ſo very little of thoſe 
ſudden tranſitions from one extreme to another, that 
they enjoy a fort of medium, unknown to many others; 
The foil of Cornwall like that of other counties is accot- 
ding to the ſituation of the land. The ſoil of the high 
grounds is black and gritty, but the rain waſhing away 
the particles of ſalt with which it is impregnated, and 
leaving it dry at the bottom, it ſeldom produces any 
thing beſtdes ſour graſe, heath, moſs, or what is called 
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Corniſh furze ; where the water remains, it forms itſelf 
into ſmall marſhes and bogs; and the ſoil being deeper 
it 2 a thick turf, full of the roots of marſhy plants, 
which the people cut with ſpades made on purpoſe, and 
after being dried in the ſun, they pile them up in heaps 
adjoining to their houſes, and during the winter they 
ſerve to burn as fewel. 

Towards the bottom of the hills, the crops receiving 
the ſalt particles waſhed down by the rain, it produces a 
ſtrong good graſs, where the cattle herd in the winter. 
This foi] when cultivated bears great quantities of pota- 
toes, as alſo oats and rye. Here the milch cows and 
ſheep are fed, many of which are reared all over Cornwall. 
n this ſoil they often ſow barley mixed with wheat, 
but then it ſeidom comes to any degree of perfection 
there being ſo much gravel and the earth exceeding 
light, when the ſummer is dry, the ſun exhales its 
moiſture, and when any conſiderable rains fall, the 
vegetable ſoil is waſhed from the gravel, and the ſeed 
by that means deſtroyed. In many parts of Cornwall 
the ſoil is a ſhelvy or flatey earth, and bears corn better 
than the blackiſ. It alſo produces good graſs, where 
in ſummer they feed their horſes. | 
- Were this country ſubje& to great droughts, the 
ſhelvy ſoil could not be of much advantage to the 
huſbandmen ; for the motfure being dried up by the 
fun beams would eſcape through the porus parts of the 
foundation, fo that the corn and graſs would ſuffer conſi- 
derably for want of proper nouriſhment : but this (as 
we have already Neves) ſo ſeldom happens that 
the people are under few apprehenſions concerning it. 
They have another ſoil here of a reddiſh colour, and 
much cloſer contexture than thoſe above mentioned. 
This ſoil is moſt common on level grounds near the bot- 
tom of the hills, from whence it receives the ſalts waſh- 
ed down by the rain, and being properly manured pro- 
auces large crops of good wheat and war ths which ripen 
ſooner, and come to greater perfection, than ſuch as are 
ſown on the other foils. | 

Theſe different foils are not always diſtin& from each 
others, being in many parts ſo mixed as not to be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed ; in other places they are totally ſeperated, 
but more or leſs found in every part of the county. 

Having ſaid thus much of the air and foil of 
Cornwall we ſhall now proceed to inform our readers in 
what manner the inhabitants improve thofe different 
ſoils by agriculture, together with the ancient and pre- 
ſent ſtate of huſbandry in that part of the iſland. 

In ancient times the people of Cornwall were ſo much 
employed in their mines; that agriculture was greatly 
neglected, they being obliged to purchaſe their corn 
from other parts. This neglect of huſbandry continued 
among the inhabitants ſo late as the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, when ſome encouragement being given, the 


people applied themſelves to the cultivating their land; 
and which they found attended with ſo many advantages, 
that they have continued improving therein ever ſince 
that time. Marſhy grounds have been drained, fields 
ineloſed, and great quantities of grain ſown ; fo that 
along the banks of their rivers great appearances of in- 
duſtry are every where viſible, and inſtead of having too 
little for themſelves, they are now able to ſupply the 
wants of others. I here is but little marle uſed in ma- 
nure, nor does its virtues feem to be much known. In 
thoſe parts adjoining to Devonſhire, they uſe preat 
quantities of lime, which is found more ſuitable to the 
ground than any other yet tried. As great part of Corn- 
wall lies near the ſea, they are ſupplied with manure 
from thence, ſuch as ore weed, and ſea weed, theſe two 
being the principal ſource of wealth to the Corniſh huſ- 
bandmen. | | 
Ore weed is one of the beſt manures, and might be 
uſed to great advantage by the farmers who live near 
the ſea, in other parts of the kingdom; but we find it 
is too much neglected. It is found in great plenty on 
the ſhore after ſtorms; but great caution, as well as 
diligence is neceſſary both in gathering and preſerving 
it, otherwiſe the ſun will ſoon exhale all its moiſture. 


When taken from the ſhore, it is ſpread on cold ſtiff 
land, 
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land, a quantity of ſand being covered over it, when it 


diſſolves into an oily ſlime diſperſing itſelf through the 
other manures, and contributes ates. & to fatten the ſoil. 
Thoſe who ſow much barley, take it freſh from the 
ſea about the beginning of April, and ſpreading it on the 
ground naked to the ſun, have generally a great crop 
but there are ſo many weeds grow afterwards, and they 
ſo rank that the graſs of next year is very unwholeſome 
and dangerous for the cattle. THT DO 
The Corniſh huſbandmen uſe great quantities of 
ſea ſand, the beſt of which is, that intermixed with 
coral, it being the richeſt manure uſed in the 
county; it is moſtly found on the ſhores near Fal- 
mouth, and ſome of it in that harbour, The method 
uſed in taking it up is ſomewhat ſingular. They take 
a large bag of canvas, in the mouth of which they fix 
an iron hoop to keep it open, This being done, they 
ſink it to the bottom and drag it along till full, which 


takes more or leſs time, according to the dexterity of 


thoſe who manage it, It is only uſed for corn, and a 
barge load ſufficient to dreſs an acre of land is delivered 
for ten ſhillings, or even leſs, where the diſtance is not 
great. They have another ſand here mixed with ſlime; 
which is very good manure, and contributes much to- 
wards fattening the ſoil, the ſand which is plentifully 
mixed with ſhells, is ſtill more uſeful as a manure ; for as 
ſhells are of the ſame nature as lime, and partaking of 
all its qualities, they communicate the ſame heat, and 
fatneſs of oil to the land they are laid upon. The huſ- 
bandmen who live near the ſiſhing towns uſe another ſort 
of manure, different from any of thoſe already men- 
tioned, 

It conſiſts of bruiſed, decayed pilchards, and the refuſe 
of the ſalt uſed for curing thoſe fiſh, and is juſtly reckoned 
one of the richeſt that can be procured in this part of the 
kingdom, It warms the coldeſt foil, and cauſes it to 
bring forth plenty, both of corn and graſs ; but as it 
3s extreamly hot, the beſt method to be uſed, is to mix 
it with earth and ſand, when having ſtood in a dunghill, 
until its ſalts are properly digeſted, the whole is to be 
carried out and ſpread upon the land. | 

Wheat, rye, barley and oats, are the grains principally 
ſown in Cornwall. They have alſo another ſort of grain 
much cultivated in this country, called by the people 
Pleilez, and uſed in fattening their cattle. It is a ſmall 
yellow grain, and anſwers all the purpoſes of oat meal. 

They have a ſingular cuſtom in Cornwall of binding 
all their corn into — which probably took its ile 
from neceſſity. The method they uſe is this. Having 
bound a certain numbers of ſheaves, they pile them 
up in the form of a cone about ten or twelve feet high ; 
the ears being turned inwards, ſo that only the but ends 
of the ſheaves are expoſed to the weather. This is done 
while the corn continues in the field, and thoſe piles are 
called by the country people Ariſnmous. Doubtleſs the 
inconſtancy of the weather firſt ſuggeſted the hint, as 
experience every year convinces them of its utility, 

Before we proceed to deſcribe their mines, &c. we ſhal] 
ſay ſomething concerning the manners and cuſtoms of 
the inhabitants in general. 

If thoſe who live near the capital of a kingdom, are 
more poliſhed and refined than their fellow ſubjects 
ſituated at its extremity, it is generally allowed that the 
latter are more honeſt and ſincere. Not ambitious of 
acquiring more than the comforts, or neceſſaries of life, 
they are for the moſt part contented with their ſtations, 
and reſigned to the will of that divine providence which 
placed them in it. The inhabitants of Cornwall, as 
they are ſtrangers to luxury, ſo they are generally health- 
full and active: not much affected by any changes of the 
ſeaſons. Their behaviour to 142 is plain, open, 
and ſincere, and although ſtrangers to what we call po- 
liteneſs, yet they are not unacquainted with good man- 
ners. It is true, they are juſtly accuſed of one crime 
which, altho' in its own nature, extreamly pernicious 
to ſociety, yet they have been led into it rather by acci- 
dent than 3 What we alude to is, their many and 


tedious lawſuits, occaſioned by the ſubdiviſions of pri- 


vate property; whereby ſome of them ſcarce know pro- 


| 
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perly what is their own. Lawſuits create annimoſities, 


and while they fill the pockets of attorneys, ſoliciters and 
counſellors, they loſe their own property and ruin theic 


families, 41 RY | 
The chriſtian religion does not ſeem to have been 
preached ſo ſoon in Cornwall, as in other parts of the 
iſland, which probably was owing to the natural ferocity 
of the inhabitants, who although ſubjeQ in ſome mea- 
ſure to the Roman yoke ; yet living at a great diſtance 
from the other provinces ſtill conſidered themſelves as 
a free people, and were we.to hazard a conjecture, 
we could not help thinking that the Druidical- ſuper- 
ſition remained amongſt them long after the time 
when we were told its prieſts were. deſtroyed in the iſle 
of Mona. Poflibly they had ſome knowledge of Chriſt 
before the Romans left this iſland, as the great Arthur 
their countryman, was an eminent defender of that reli- 
gion, as well as the civil rights of the people; but the 
long and bloody wars which happened in his time, and 
continued for many years after, ſeems to have obliterated 
every impreſſion of it from their minds. That this is 
the truth we may only look back to the foregoing account, 
where we find, that almoſt all the churches in this 
county are dedicated to ſome or other of the diſciples 
of St. Patrick. 

The religion indeed taught by thoſe men who lived 
in the ſixth century, was not pure and primitive chriſt- 
ianity. The principal part of their inſtruct ions conſiſt- 
ed in bringing the people over to an implicit obedience 
to the ſee of Rome; a notion never heard of before in 
Britain, and being men of great apparent ſanctity, and 
living in the ſtrickeſt auſterity, there is no wonder they 
eaſily made many proſelytes, amongſt an ignorant bar- 
barous people incapable of examining into the truth of 
their tenets. 

The Corniſh language, before the arrival of the 
Saxons, was the ancient Gaeliſh or Gwaliſh, which 
was once common to all the inhabitan*s of this iſland ; 
but the Saxons extending their conqueſts into thoſe 
parts, and both people mixing together, that of the con- 
querors became predominant, whilit the other gradually 
declined; and at preſent there is ſcarce any further re- 
mains of it, beſides the names of hills, towns, rivers, 
and implements uſed in the mines. 

This change however in the language was not ſudden, 
for we are told, that it was ſpoken and generally un- 
derſtood in the reign of Henry VIII. from which time 
we find it but ſeldom mentioned. 

It is impoſſible to aſſertain the time when tin was firſt 
diſcovered in Cornwall ; but that it is of great anti- 
quity is beyond all manner of doubt ; for Diodorus, 
Siculus tells us that the Pheonicians ſo famous for their 
naval enterprizes traded with the inhabitants for that ore, 
and that the Britons were imployed by the Romans to 
work for tin in thoſe mines. | | 

During the wars between the Britons, and Saxons, and 
for many years after, they were totally neglected ; 
but when Richard, brother of Henry III. was made 
duke of Cornwall, he acquired a perfect knowledge 
of their vaſt importance, and the great riches that might 
be acquired by granting privileges to thoſe who would 
dig for that uſeful ore. Edward III. inlarged thoſe pri- 
ar l and which are the ſame ws enjoy at this time. 

Tin like moſt other metals is found- in different places, 
ſometimes in little black ſtones ; at other times in veins, 
or interſperſed in bunches in the natural rock. Some- 
times they are obliged to dig many fathoms before they 
can find a bed of ore; and at other times it runs in a 
perpendicular direction a conſiderable way, and this 
commonly leads to what they call a floor or bed, 

Great caution is neceſſary to be uſed in digging, 
and if neglected is often attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences to the miners; for if the vaſt weight 
of rocks and earth is not properly ſupported, it wi'l tall 
in and deſtroy not only the mine itſelf, but alſo all thofe 
who are employed in working it; as really happened 
ſome ſew years ago, when one of them fell in and buried 
the workmen under it. Although water is one of the 
moſt troubleſome accidents that can attend mines in 

general, 


clean it is taken to the melting hou 
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general, yet it is not long ſince the uſe of hydarulic ma- 
chines were known in Cornwall; for before they uſed 
to remove it, merely by labour without any aſſiſtance 
from art. 

In refining the tin they uſe the following method, 
The ore being dug out of the mine it carried to a mill, 
where it is thrown into a floping canal of timber, 
whence by its own weight, and the affiftance of a ſmall 
ſtream, it ſlides down into the box where the lifters 
work. Theſe lifters are large beams of wood ſhod at 
each end with heavy maſſes of iron, and are lifted up 
by a wheel turned round by a ſtream of water. The 
ore remains in the box, until it is beaten ſo ſmall as to 


paſs through an iron grate at the further end; water 
-being poured continually into the box to increaſe the 
attrition, and keep the iron from taking fire. The tin 


being beaten ſo ſmall as to paſs through the grate, 1s 
conveyed to a pit prepared for its reception, where it 
begins to aſſume its pureſt appearance, From thence it 
is carried to the pits, and 2 waſhed perfectly 

e, and a furnace of 
pit coal being lighted, the tin is melted, and poured 


into large ſtone troughs, each containing above three 


hundred pounds weight of metal, from whence it is 
ſent to the coinage towns to be ſtamped. When it is 
brought to the coinage town, the maſter aſſayer to the 
duke of Cornwall examines whether it is properly pu- 


rified, and if fo, he ſtamps it with the ſeal of the dutchy, 
by which the proprietor has a right to ſell it as genuine 


metal; after having paid for every hundred weight, 


four ſhillings duty, which brings in an annual revenue 
of ten thouſand pounds, 

There are alſo in Cornwall many rich mines of cop- 
per, but they have never yet been wrought to any great 
advantage. There are different ſorts of copper ore; 
but the moſt curious is the braſs colour ; and in ſome 


of the mines is found malleable copper, which from its 


purity is called virgin ore, 
The method uſed in digging for the copper ore is 


nearly the ſame as that for the tin, but it is dreſſed in 


a manner altogether different. As much depends upon 
ſeperating the good ore from the bad, certain over- 
ſcers are appointed to take care that the miners keep 
every ſort diſtin by itſelf. The richer ores being 
raiſed up by an engine are laid on the ground in diſtinct 
heaps ; and to prevent waſte, as much as poſlible, it 
is drawn up in as large pieces as the machine has 
ſtrength to bear, Being gathered together in ſmall 
heap+, men are employed to beat it on a rock with ſhort 
thick bars of iron. This done, it is waſhed and lifted, 
and the droſs being diſcovered is thrown away. | 

There are ſeveral rivers in this county, but from the 
ſituation of the ground, they are moſtly of a ſhort 
courſe. The principal river is the Tamar, which riſes 
in the pariſh of Morwinſtow, within three miles cf the 
ſea, from a ſpring in a movr, It firſt directs its coutle 
northward, where it forms the river Turnedge, which 
is navigable at Biddeford in Devonſhire. But that part 
of the ipring, which forms the Tamar, runs ſouthward 
about ten miles, when it becomes a conſiderable river, 
having a ſtone bridge built over it, at a place called 
north Tamarton. Directing its courſe forward it re- 
ceives, beſides the Attery, ſeveral ſmall ſtreams. 

At Palſtonebridge it is conſiderable, both on account 
of its breadth and rapidity ; and ſtill continuing its 
courſe with the addition of biooks and rivulets, paſſes 
the village of Stoke-lymſland, where there is another 
bridge over, and a little further it paſſes under another 
bridge in the pariſh of Calſtock, which is the laſt 
on this river. We are told that the tide reached near 
to this place in the reign of Henry VIII. but probably 
this was only a ſudden ſwell. 

About two miles further is a place, called Marleham, 
where it is navigable for ſmall barks, and here the tide is 
deſcernable. After paſſing about five miles lower it re- 
ceives the Fowev, and forms a ſpacious harbour, A 
little further it paſſes within half a mile of Saltaſh, and 
being joined by the Lynher, it keeps its courſe ſtraight 
forwards, and forms the noble harbour of Hamouze, which 


| 


in Saxon, ſignifies a wet oozey habitation. Here it forms 
two creeks, called St. Johns, and Millbrook, and 
having run a courſe of above forty miles, it falls into 
the ſea near Mount Edgcumbe, having for its weſtern 
boundary, the lands of Stonehouſe, and its eaſtern, the 
iſland of St. Nicholas. 

'The next largeſt river in Cornwall is the Alan, or as it 
is now called the Camel, which fignihes the crooked river 
though in Lellands itinerary it is called Dunmere, i. e. 
the water of the hills. This river riſes about two miles 
north of the town of Camelford. 

After a courſe of above twelve miles it becomes 
navigable for barges, at a village called Parbrook, At 
Eglethal it. receives a conſiderable addition by the 
junction of the Laine, and a mile further down it runs 
under the largeſt bridge in Cornwall, at Wadbridge, 
a particular account of which we have already inſerted. 
Directing its courſe {till north it reaches Padſtow about 
three miles below Wadbridge, where a conſiderable 
trade is carried on to Ireland, Wales and the Severn, 
Here the Camel forms a harbour of about a mile in 
breadth, which we have already deſcribed, after which 
it falls into the ſea. 

The river Loo riſes near St. Clare, and having run 
a courſe of about twelve miles, falls into the ſea be- 
tween the two ancient boroughs of that name. 

The Lynher riſes, in the mountains about eight miles 
north weſt of Launceſton, but at laſt falls into the 
Tamar, forming one united ſtream. 

The Heaton is but a ſmall river, although it runs in 
length above twelve miles. Ic is ſaid to have been 


called the >eaton from a town, which formerly ſtood 


near the place where it falls into the ſea, but now to- 
tally deſtroyed, | 

The Fowey, another river in Cornwall, riſes on the 
ſummit of an high mountain called Brownwilly, aſter 
which it runs through the Town of Leſtwithiel. In 
its courſe, towards the ſea, it receives many other 
ſtreams, ſo that at the town of Fowey it. forms a con- 
ſiderable harbour between the two forts built by Edward 


IV. already mentioned. 


here are ſeveral other rivers in this county, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is the Vale or Fall. Like the 
others it riſes among the hills, and having received the 
addition of a conſiderable number of brooks, ſtreams, 
&c. becomes a large river, and running through Gram- 
pond, L'regony, and Truro, falls into the ſea at the 
populous town of Falmouth, We have already taken 
notice how eafily the trade of Cornwall might be im- 
proved by inland navigation ; but, this muſt be the 
work of time, and either countenanced by the legiſla- 
tive power, or ſupported by private contributions, 

'The moſt curious plants in Cornwall, zre, 

Roſe.wort, Engliſh ſea peas, ſea cotton weed, ſea 
holly, ſma]l ſea cranes bill, found near Penzance, and 
amongſt the rocks at the lands end. 

Fir leaved heath, with flowers, blue ſweet-ſmelling 
toad flax, wood ſage, Roman nettle, and ſometimes 
water mint, under the hedges, near the lands end. 

'They have beſides the above, ſmooth leaved rupture 
wort, marſh aſparagus, great yellow marſh eyebright, but- 
ter-wort, creeping round leaved chickweed, with many 
others, which are generally found near the lands end. 

Many coins have been found in Cornwall, bearing 
the names of different Roman emperors ; but as moſt 
of them are as Jate as the time of Conſtantine the great, 
we may reaſonably conclude, that this part of the iſland, 
was conſidered at that time of great importance to the 
empire, | 

Many monuments have been erected to perpetuate th2 
memory of great men in all ages; but none have ſo 
far eſcaped the rage of time as medals ; and even to this 
day a taſte for them ſeems predominent among all the 
civilized nations of Europe, 


The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 

IThro' climes and ages bears each form and name, 
In one thort view ſubjected to our eve, 

Gods, emperors, heroes, ſages, bcaunes lie: 


; With 
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Wich ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore, 
'Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore; 
This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten thouſand years 
To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, 
One graſps a Cecrops in extatic dreams, 
Poor Radius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſcour'd: 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair one's fide, 
Sighs for an Otho and neglects his bride, 
Prior's epiſtle to Addiſon. 


Beſides the great Arthur already mentioned, Corn- 
wall has given birth to ſeveral eminent men. The 
valiant Sir Bevil Granvile was deſcended from an ancient 
family in this county, his grandfather a naval officer, 
loſt his life fighting againſt the Spaniſh armada 1588. 

'The earl of Clarendon ſays, Sir Bevil Granvile was 
one of the moſt — gentlemen of the laſt age, 
equally renowned for his valour and learning. He was 
born 1596, and educated in the univerſity of Oxford, 
trom whence he returned, and lived privately at his feat 
in this county, till the breaking out of the civil wats, 
when he declared himſelf for the royal cauſe, and com- 
manded part of the royal army under Sir Ralph Hopeton, 
at the battle of Stratton, already mentioned, Having 
engaged the parliamentary forces under the command of 
Sir William Waller, he defeated that officer, but did 
not enjoy the fruit of his valour, being killed by a 
muſket ball during the battle, 

Jaiper Main a divine and poet at Oxford, in his verſes 
to the memory of Sir Bevil Granvile, ſays, | 


Thus he being lain, the action fought anew, 
And the dead conquer'd whilit the living flew. 


Which verſes are thus explained by Sir Bevil's grandſon, 
lord Landſ{down. 

T hat the ſoldiers being animated by the courage of 
their leader, were ſo inraged at his death that nothing 
could fet bounds to their fury. The bleeding wounds 
of their brave commander added freſh courage, atid 
raiſed their ſpirits to a kind of Enthuſiaſm, whilſt the 
enemy fled before them, with dejected minds, and ter- 
rified countenances. 

Dennis Granvile was ſon of the above Sir Bevil, and 
being deſigned for holy orders, ſtudied in Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford. He enjoyed ſeveral livings in the reign 
of Charles II. being one of his chaplains in ordinary. 
That ſovereign in conſideration of the loyalty of his 
family promoted him to the archdeaconry of Durham, 
which he enjoyed till the reign of James II. who be- 
ſtowed upon him the deanery of the fame church. | 

Dr. Granvile, like many other worthy, though miſ- 
taken, divines was a powerful advocate for paſſive obe- 
dience and non-reſiſtance the only ſure way of riſing to 
preferment in thoſe reigns, At the revolution he 
refuſed to take the oaths to king William, for which he 
was deprived of all his church livings. 

Although Dr. Granvile joined the nonjurors, who 
conſidered king James as their only lawful ſovereign, 
yet we don't find that he ever entered into any plots or 
conſpiracies againſt the government ; but rather to avoid 
ſuſpicion retired to France, and lived privately at Paris, 
where he died on the eight of April 1703, in the ſixty- 
fifth year of his age. | 

A late author tells us that he was buried in the church 
yard of the Holy Innocents in Paris ; which we think 
muſt be a miſtake, unleſs he had renounced the proteſ- 
tant religion, and embiaced that of popery; as the 
Roman Catholics will not fuffer any Heretics, as they 
call us, to be buried in conſecrated ground, 

Richard Lower Doctor of phyſic, who firſt diſcovered 
the medicinal virtues of Aiſtrop-wells in Northampton- 
{hire, was born near Bodmin in this county 1631, and 


entered as ſcholar on the foundatiori at Weſtminſter, 


He was afterwards admitted to Chrift's church Oxford, 

where beſides philological, he made conſiderable pro- 

greis in the ſtudy of phyſic and botany, together with 
2 


| 


the other branches of thoſe uſeful arts, Whilſt he re- 
mained at Oxford, where he took his degrees, he 
became intimately acquainted with the learned Dr. Wal⸗ 
lis, whom he aſſiſted in viſiting his numerous pa- 
tients, | 

When he left Oxford, which'was ſome time in 1666, 
he ſettled in London, whiere he ſoon roſe to the higheſt 
eminence in his profeſſion, being employed by great 
numbers of the citizens. He was likewiſe elected a 
member of the Royal Society, and wrote ſeveral curi- 
ous eflays, which are printed among their tranſactions. 

When the popiſh plot was ditcovered 1678, Dr. 
Lower joined the whig party, and many of his cuſtom- 
ers being tories, he loſt a conſiderable part of his prac- 
tice ; but having acquired a handſome fortune, he re- 
tired to St. Udey near Bodmyn, where he ſpznt the 
remainder of his days. He died 1691, in the ſixtieth 
year of his age, 

Richard Carpenter one of the moſt extraordinary per- 
ſons we read of in the laſt age,was a native of this county, 
being the ſon of a gentleman of conſiderable fortune, 
Having acquired the knowledge of Latin and Greek at 
Eaton ſchool, he was entered a ſtudent in King's col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he only remained about three 
years; for being of an unſettled mind, he left the uni- 
verſity, and rambled into France, and other countries, 
where he was perverted to the Popilh religion, took 
orders in that church, and was ſent by his ſuperiors, as 
an officiating prieſt, into England, Soon after his arri- 
val in England, he returtied to the proteſtant faith, and 
received a ſmall living from Dr. Laud, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, near Arundel caſtle in Suſſex. *"I'his 
was one of the moſt unhappy ſituations he could be 
placed in, for there being many Papiſts in thoſe parte, 
he was daily expoſed to their inſults; 

When the civil wars broke out in England, and ths 
church government ſet aſide, he left the kingdom, 
turned papiſt a ſecond time, writing againſt the pro- 
teſtants with the utmoſt virulence, = 

Being ſtill unſettled in his mind, he came over 
again to England, where he kept a whore openly, 
and preached as a buffoon to ſome people at Ayles- 
bury to the ſcandal of religion and diſhonour of 
the clerical office. The laſt act of his life was con- 
ſiſtent with his former conduct; for like a real profli- 
gate, he once more embraced the popiſh ſuperſtition, 
together with his concubine whom he had perverted to 
the ſame faith. He publiſhed ſome verſes, and a ridi- 
culous comedy, called the Pragmatical Jeſuit. 

That great oriiament of univerſal learning, Ir, 
Humphry Prideaux dean of Norwich, was born at Pad- 
ſtow in this county 1648. He received the firſt rudi- 
ments of learning at Weſtminſter, under the famous 
Dr. Buſby, from whence he removed to Chriſt Church 
Oxford ; when he took his degree of matter of arts. 
The earl of Nottingham, at that time chancellor of 
England, made choice of him to ſuperintend the 
educution of his ſon, and gave him the living of 
St. Clements near Oxford; and afterwards pro- 
moted him to a prebendery in the cathedral church 
of Norwich. During the reign of king James II. 
when the deſign of the court was to eſtabliſh po- 
pery, Dr. Prideaux exerted himſelf in ſupporting the 
religion of his country with a zeal that will always dg 
honour to his memory. One of the new converts dying 
at Norwich the prieſts were determined to bury the body 
publicly in the Cathedral according to the ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies of the church of Rome. 

The doctor fearing this might have an ill effect or. 
the minds of the people, ſent to inform the friends of 
the deceaſed, that as the perfon did not die within the 
precincts of the cathedral, he would not ſuffer him to 


| be buried there. Although the notice fent by the 


doctor was conſiſtent with the Jaw, yet as the papilts 
had the higher powers on their fide, they were not in- 
timidated, but reſolved to bury the deceaſed in oppoſition 
to the order of the prebend, who acted by plenary powers 
from the chapter. For this purpoſe they marched itt 
ſolemn proceſſion, but found the doors bolted and bari- 
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cadocd againſt their entrance; which obliged them, 
to their no ſmall mortification, to return with the corpſe 
to their own pariſh burying ground. But as popery is 
deſtitute of pity or mercy to all thoſe of a contrary re- 
ligion, an information was lodged in the high commiſ- 
fion court againft the doctor, who lived to fee that ini- 
quitous tribunal aboliſhed by the happy revolution be- 
fore he was called to anſwer for his conduct. 

After the revolution, Dr. Prideaux was advanced to 
the archdeaconry of Suffolk ; but declined the Hebrew 
profeſſorſhip at Oxford, which was offered him about 
the ſame time. f 1 

When Dr. Frimnel was tranſlated from the biſhop- 
ric of Norwich to that of Wincheſter, Dr. Prideaux 
was offered the ſee of the former, but thought proper to 
decline the honour, as he was advancing in years, had 
a large family, and in eaſy, though not affluent 
circumſtances. But what Dr. Prideaux has been ſo 
much celebrated for is, his admirable work, Fhe con- 
nection of the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 

He had been long grievouſly afflicted with the ſtone ; 
and his phyſicians propoſed that he muſt ſubmit to be 
cut, in order to alleviate the excruciating tortures, 
which he ſuffered. Had he taken their advice he might 
have been cured ; but unhappily an ignorant quack 
pretended to perform the operation with great eaſe and 
fafety ; which experiment almoſt deprived him of his 
life. He was obliged to be carried to London, where 
the gentlemen of the faculty did all in their power to 
reſtore him to health and ſtrength; but although he 
lived ſome years after, yet he was never able to appear 
m public. 

During his confinement he wrote the celebrated book 
abovementioned, which for extenſive reading, * 
of thought, and accute diſcernment exceeds every wor 
of the ſame nature ever yet publiſhed. He died at 
Norwich on the firſt day of November 1724, in the 
ſeventy · ſeventh year of his age, and was buried by his 
own Ae in that cathedral. 

In his private life he was extremely amiable, and 
although acquainted with all ſorts of polite and uſeful 
learning had the meaneſt opinion of his own abilities. 
In public life he was an eloquent preacher, and a ſtre- 
nuous defender. of eccleſiaſtical and civil liberty. 

Walter Moyle, eſquire, a near relation of doctor 
Prideaux, was the fon of fir Walter Moyle, a gen- 
tleman poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate at Bake near 
Loo, where he was born 1672. He was educated at 
Weſtminſter ſchool, and afterwards finiſhed his ſtudies 
in Chriſt's church, Oxford ; from whence he removed 
to the Middle Femple, where he ſtudied the laws and 
conſtitution of his country ; but was never called to the 
bar, preferring a life of private ſtudy and retirement 
to the hurry and noiſe of the courts of juſtice. He aſſiſted 
Mr. Dryden, and ſome other gentlemen, in tranſlating 
Lucian from the Greek, which was publiſhed in 1695. 
He was intimately connected with the patriotic Mr. 
Trenchard, in compiling ſeveral of his political tracts, 
particularly that — a- ſtanding army. He alſo 
Wrote ſeveral eſſays on the ſpirit and tendency of the 
Lacedemonian government, which have been ſince 
publiſhed. He was ſeveral years a member of the 
Houſe of Commons, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
a true patriot in ſupport of every meaſure where the 
intereft of his country was concerned; neither a ſlave 
to popular applauſe, nor a took to a corrupt admini- 

ration, | 

In the 
eſſay on the chronology of the Septuagint Bible, wherein 
he ſeems to prefer that ancient verſion to the Hebrew. 
His kinſman, doctor Prideaux, being of a different 
opinion, ſome letters paſſed between them on the ſub- 
ject ; but the controverſy was carried on with the 


latter part of his life he publiſhed an 
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THE COUNTY.OF CORNWALFT. 


greateſt modeſty by both. Mr. Moyle died June nine, 
1721, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

Cornwall has givea title of Earls to the following 
noble perſons, ſince the Norman conqueſt 1066. 

I. Robert de Moreton, half brother to William the 
Conqueror: | 

H. William, fon and heir of the above Robert, who 
being deprived by Henty I. retired fron public life, 
and became a monk in the abby of Bermondſey in 
Surry, On the acceſſion of * Stephen, that 
prince beſtowed the earldom of Cornwall on his na- 
tural ſon, 

III. Reginal de Dunſtanvil, who was born of a 
daughter of fir Robert Corbet ; but he died without any 
legitimate iſſue, | 

IV. Henry II. gave the earldom of Cornwall to his 


ſon John, who remained in poſſeſſion of it till the death 


of his brother Richard I, when he became king of 
England, VR | 
V. John beſtowed it on his ſon Richard, afterwards 
king of the Romans. 

| VI. Richard was ſucceeded by his ſon Edmund, who 
died without legitimate iſſue. 

VII. Edward II. gave it to his odious favourite prince 
Gaveſton, who was beheaded for adviſing that unfor- 
tunate prince to ſet himſelf above the law, and trample 
on the rights of his ſubjects. 

VIII. Edward III. gave it to his younger brother 


John de Eltham, who died young and unmarried. 


The _—_ of Cornwall has likewiſe given title of 


Duke to the following princes. 


I. Edward III. on the death of his brother John of 


Eltham, erected the county into a dutchy, and be- 


ſtowed it on his heroic and beloved ſon, Edward the 
black prince, to be held by him and his ſucceſſors the 
princes of Wales forever. 
II. The unfortunute Richard II. ſon of the black 
prince. 
III. Henry V. ſon of Henry IV. 
IV. Henry VI. 3 
V. Edward, ſon of Edward IV. murdered in the 
tower. 
VI. Edward, the ſon of Richard III. who died 
oung. 
4 VII. Arthur, eldeſt fon of Henry VII. 
VIII. Henry VII. for of the above Henry, afterwards 
king of England. | 
IX. Edward, ſon of Henry VIII. afterwards king 
Edward VI. | 
X. Henry the eldeſt ſon of James I. 
XI. Charles, ſecond ſon of James I. afterwards 
Charles I. beheaded 1649. ; 
XII. Charles, ſon of Charles I. afterwards Charles 
the ſecond. 
XIII. His late majeſty George IT. 
XIV. His late royal highneſs Frederick prince of 
Wales, 
XV. His preſent majeſty George III. 
XVI. The preſent duke of Cornwall is his roya! 
highneſs George, prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of our 
moſt gracious ſovereign, and heir apparent to the crown 


of Great Britain. 


Cornwall is in length, about eighty meaſured 
miles; its greateſt breadth is a little above forty ; bur 


it grows narrower as we approach towards the lands end- 
near which it is but a few miles between the two chan- 
; nels, 
churches, eighty-nine of which are vicariges, beſides 


It contains one hundred and fixty-one pariſh. 


chappels of eaſe, having likewiſe above twelve hundred 
villages, beſides the towns already deſcribed. It is di- 
vided into nine hundreds, and returns forty-four repre - 
ſentatives to the Britiſh parliament, namely two knights 
of the ſhire, and forty-two burgeſſes. 
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The County of DE VON SH IR E. 


Fowey, we embarked on board a veſſel, be- 

longing to Dartmouth, and to which place we 

had a very agreeable voyage. Devonſhire, was called 

by the Romans Danmonii, as well as Cornwall, of 
which it was conſidered as a part. 

It was called by the ancient inhabitants, Duffneynt, 
and by the Saxons Deuonſcyre, now Devonſhire. he 
meaning of which is that the greater number of the 
towns and villages are built in lo vallies. 

We began our journey through this county, where 
we landed at Dartmouth, called by the Britons Ludhil; 
and by the Saxons Dartmouth, becauſe of its ſituation 
on the mouth of the river Dart. 

About the time of the Norman conqueſt it belonged 
to the lords of Totneſs, from whom it deſcended to the 
family of the Cantelupes, and being a place of conſider- 
able trade, it obtained the privilege of -a weekly 
market. In the reign of king John, this town received 
a charter of incorporation, 1o that it is a very ancient 
borough. | 

When Richard the firſt was on his Romantic expe- 
dition to the Holy Land, the ſeamen of Dartmouth hav- 
ing committed ſome depredations on the coaſt of Bri- 
tanny, the French in revenge landed at this town and 
conſumed great part of it by fire, "The great riches of 
the inhabitants ſoon enabled them to repair the loſs, 
when the French attacked them a ſecond time, but were 
bravely repulſed, and glad to find ſhelter in their ſhips. 
| We are told by a late author that this defeat of the 
French was owing to the —_ of the women, which 
if true, we may reaſonably conclude that the men were 
moſtly employed in maritime affairs, and at that time 
the greateſt number of them at ſea. 

In the reign of Edward III. this town was conſidered 
as a place of great importance, and becauſe of their 
valour in harraſſing the French navy, that prince 
granted them a charter, by which their goods were 

exempted from paying toll all over England. 

At preſent Dartmouth is a large populous town, 
being above a mile in length, but as the ground is very 
uneven, the ſtreets are irregularly built, many of the 
houſes being ſituated on eminences, whilſt others ſtand 
as it were uuderneath them. 

The trade of Dartmouth is very extenſive, by reaſon 
of their pilchard fiſhery, which goods they export to 
moſt towns on the Luropean coaſt of the Meditera- 
nean. Many rich merchants reſide here, and the peo- 
ple in general are polite and hoſpitable, 

The entrance into Dartmouth harbour is very narrow, 
but then it opens, and forms a large baſon capable of 
receiving above five hundred fail of ſhips, where 
they may lay at ſafety, without incommoding each 
other, At each ſide of the entrance are forts erected 
with guns planted on them, to prevent the attacks of 
foreign invaders. 

About three quarters of a mile diſtant from Dart- 
mouth, ſtands the mother church Tonfſtall, on the ſum- 
mit of a hill, the tower of which ſerves as a mark for 
ſeamen ; but the pariſh having encreafed greatly of 
late years, the inhabitants have procured the privi- 
lege of building three new churches, beſides which 
there are in the town a great number of proteſtant 
diſſenters. 

Dartmouth is governed by a mayor, recorder, and 
twelve aldermen called * It ſends two re- 
preſentatives to pariiament, the election of whom is 
veſted in all the freemen created by the mayor. 
They have a water bailiff in this town who judges 
of all matters within the admiralty juriſdiction. 


He G refreſhed ourſelves a few days at 


the divine providence which has long made England 


The weekly market is on Fridays; but they have 
no annual fairs. It is diſtant from London, two 
hundred and two miles. Dartmouth gives title of earl 
to the noble family of Legge, well known in the 
annals of Engliſh hiſtory. f 

Ihe late Henry Bilſon Legge was one of the greateſt 

ſtateman, as well as the moſt uncorrupted patriot 
who ever did honour to the Brittiſh ſenate ; and 
the preſent earl, whether we conſider him as a 
man, a nobleman, or a chriſtian, will remain an honour 
to the Engliſh nobility, and an ornament to human 
nature as long as good ſenſe is preferred to pedantry, and 
unaffected piety to formal hypocriſy. 
Whilſt we were at Dartmouth we viſited the village of 
Brixham about three miles diſtant, where there is a great 
natural curioſity, well worth the notice of every travel- 
ler. It is a ſpring about three quarters of a mile from 
the ſea, fituated on the declivity of a hill above the level 
of the water at the higheſt ſpring tide. The water is 
encloſed in a well about fix feet in diameter, having a 
rim of {tone about two inches thick. This well ebbs 
and flows eight or ten times every hour riſing above an 
inch each time. The water is as clear as the fineſt cri- 
{tal, cold in ſummer but hot in winter. 

Some have thought that this well has a communica- 
tion with the ſea, and to which they aſcribe its influx 
and reflux. But that this cannot be true is evident 
from the ſituation of the well, which is conſiderabl 
higher than the ſea, even at ſpring tides. "The — 
probable conjecture is, that its ſource is from ſubter- 
raneous waters flowing from mines in the upper part of 
the hill. The neighbouring inhabitants conſider the 
waters as medicinal, and give it to thoſe afflicted with 
fevers. | 

A little to the north eaſt of this, is Perry Point at the 
extremity of Torbay, celcbrated for the rendezvous of 
ſeveral Britiſh fleets during the laſt war. There was for- 
merly a fine abby in the — of the bays built by 
William lord Braſer, and afterwards endowed with 
ſeveral privileges by king John ; but ſince the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, it has remained the property of pri- 
vate perſons, | 

Some of our ancient hiſtorians ſuppoſe this to be the 
the place where Vaſpaſian landed, when he was ſent by 
Nero againſt Arviragus one of the Britiſh chiefs. But 
it is more juſtly celebrated for an event that will make a 
diſtinguiſhing figure in the hiſtory of Britain as long as 
liberty is prefered to ſlavery; and the proteſtant religion 
to popiſh ſuperſtition, 

When the bigotted tyrant James II. had ſet himſeli 
above thoſe laws preſcribed for the rule of his conduct, 
when he had trampled on the rights of his people, and 
almoſt ſubjected this happy iſland to the ſee of Rome, t 
ever memorable prince of Orange interpoſed in our behalf, 
came with an army of foreign proteſtants, and landing 
at this place on the fifth of November 1688, was 
joined by thoſe proteſtants in England who diſdained 
ſlavery, and by their aſſiſtance drove the poor pu- 
ſilanimous tyrant from the throne of Britain, obliging 
him to ſeck refuge where his beloved religion was 
profeſſed. | 

Biſhop Burnet who attended king William as his 
chaplain in this expedition tells us, that the Engliſh fleet 
had been waiting ſome days to intercept their landing, 
but that the prince's tranſports were driven into this bay, 
where the debarking was effected without the loſs of a 
ſingle man; whereas had they attempted landing as 
they firit intended on the eaſtern coaſt, they might 
either have been deſtroyed or at leaſt diſabled ; but 
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an object of its favour, interpoſed in that critical mo- 
ment, and brought about their deliverance in a manner 
ſcarce paralelled in hiſtory. Whilſt the remembrance of 
ſo important an event warms the minds of every Britiſh 


ſubject with the love of liberty, let them never forget 


the obligations they are under to that God, whoſe infinite 


wiſdom, power and goodneſs ſaved them from impending 


ruin. 

Being, determined to viſit that part of Devonſhire 
. of Exeter, and afterwards thoſe places adjoin- 
ing to Cornwall and the Briſtol channel, we proceeded 
to Newton Buſhell, ſituated on the River Jeign. It 
is but a ſmall town, and moſtly inhabited by weavers, 
who carry on a conti.derable trade in the manufacttur- 
ing of ſerges. 

At preſent the buildings are low mean and irregular, 
and nothing to te feen worthy the notice of a tra- 
veller, It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, which 
like moſt other trading towns is well frequented by 
the people from the adjoining country, and provi- 
ſrons of all ſorts are very cheap. It has three annual 
fairs, namcly June twenty-four for cattle, the firſt 
Wedneſday in September for cheeſe, and November 
twenty-ſix for woollen cloth. This laſt fair is the beſt 
frequented of any, It is diſtant from London one 
hundred and eighty-ſtx miles. 

Near Newton Buſhell is a pretty village pleaſantly 
ſituated, called Stoke which in the reign of Edward 
III. was a manor belonging to John de Stanford, 
who obtained a grant from the king to build a re- 
ligious houſe for a warden, fix chaplains and choireſt- 
ers; but as nv notice 1s taken of this foundation by 
Sir William Dugdale, we may conclude that it was 
never built. | 

From Newton Bufhell we croſſed the Teign to viſit 
two ſmall villages at the mouth of that river, the one call- 
ed Weſt "Teignmouth, and the other Eaſt or Biſhops 
Teingmouth. When thoſe fierce barbarians the Danes 
intended to invade England, the firſt body of them 
who had been ſent to make diſcoveries, landed at this 
place which they took, and murdered the governor 
with ſeveral of the inhabitants. This was looked on 
as a preſage of future victories, and therefore many 
more of their armies landed on this coaſt afterwards. 

During the wars in the reign of queen Anne the 
French landed at this place, but got little by their 
expedition, having only the {ſatisfaftion of burn- 
ing the houſes of a few innocent defenceleſs people. 
Their fellow ſubjects however repaired their loſs, by 
contributing largely to enable them to rebuild their 
houſes much better than before. 

Eaſt Teingmouth, called alſo Biſhops Teington, 
becauſe the biſhops of Exeters had à ſeat near it, 
built by John de Grandiſon, biſhop of this diocefe in 
the reign of Edward III. At this place was formerly 
a ſanctuary for the moſt abandoned wretches, part of 
which is now ſtanding, but uſed for a more noble 
purpoſe, namely the worſhip of God. It was formerly 
a borough and market town, but has long fince fallen 
to decay, They have ftill however three annual 
fairs for wollen cloth, viz. on the third 'Fueſday in 
January ; the laſt Thurſday in February and Sep- 
tember twenty-nine. 4 | 

We proceeded on our Journey to viſit-the ancient 
city of Exeter, the feat of a biſhop and capital of 
Devonſhire. According to the learncd Mr. Horſely 
in his Brittannia Romanorum, there was a military 
ſation here, and its name at that time was Uxela. 


ad ol verſe of Al name is Saxon, as appears from 


an old verſe of Alexander Neckham Prior of St. Ni- 
cholas in this city. | 


Exonia fama celeberrimus Iſcia nomen 
Prabuit.- 


hi. AM 


i. e. the famous river Ex gives name to the celebrated 
city of Exeter. It is pleaſantly fituated on a riſing 
ground adjoining to the eaſt ſide of the river, and 


at preſcnt one of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
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places for trade in England. It is ſurrounded by 4 
wall having ſix gates, and four large ſtreets, beſides 
many ſmaller ones; but before we deſcribe the par- 
ticulars we ſhall preſent the readers with a ſhort abſtract 
of its ancient and preſent ſtate, When the Saxons 
invaded Britain, ſuch of the natives as refuſed to 


ſubject themſelves to the conquerors fled either be- 
yond the Severin, or to the ancient Danmonii, i. e. De- 


vonſlrire and Cornwall. N 
which was not totally ſabjected till above three 
dred years after. 

In the Reign of the great Alfred, the Britons 
in Devonſhire were either ſubdued, or voluntarily 
joined in aſirſting that Hero, when he drove the Danes 
trom Exeter, by which he ſaved the city, but it was 
referved for greater calamities. 

In the = 875, or according to others 885 the Dane3 
plundered and burnt the town, after murdering many 
of the inhabitants. It was again plundered by the 
ſame barbarians who maflacred the whole inhabitants 
in the moſt cruel manner, neither age nor ſex eſcaping 
their ſavage furry, in revenge as they ſaid for the 
Saxons having murdered their countrymen on St. 
Brices day. Being then left in ruins, it was again 
partly rebuilt, when Wilkani the Norman landed in 
England. Fhat prince having proceeded as far as Exeter, 
the citizens ſhut their gates refuſing to ſurrender; but 
he laid cloſe ſeige to it, took it after a gallant reſiſt- 
ance, When Maud the cmpreſs arrived in England 
to claim the crown according to her father's will, moſt 
of the great barons in the weſtern countries declared 
in her favour, among whom was Baldwin Rivers, ear! 
of Devonſhire, who fortified the city of Exeter againſt 
king Stephen, but was obliged to ſurrender for want of 
provifions, 

It was again beſeiged by Edward IV. who took it, 
the principal inhabitants having fled to Calais, When 
Perkin Warbeck declared: himſelf the ſon of Edward 
IV. he attacked this city, but the people, not believing, 
him to be any other than ai» impoſtor, defended them- 
ſelves with great bravery, till Edward Courtney. raiſed 


Here they formed a 3 
un- 


an army and relieved them. King Henry VII, Who 


perhaps of all our Engliſh monarchs, was the moſt 
devoid of any human paſſions, except avarice, yet 
conſidered this bravery of the people as ſo far worthy 
of his notice, that he made then a viſit, lodged at their 
treaſurer's houſe, and complimented the town with the 
iword he then wore to be carried before the mayor 
all days when he went in public proceſſion, 

In the reign of Edward VI. when the Corniſh re- 
bels roſe in oppoſition to the new religion, they pro- 
eeeded as far as Exeter, ſummoning the city to ſur. 
render, having firſt cut off their communications with 
the country, from whence they were ſupplied with 
proviſions, and afterwards deſtroying the conduits, from 
whence they received their water, They battered the 
walls with their cannon, thinking to take it by aſſualt; 
but the inhabitants tho? reduced almoſt to famine, 
continued to defend themſelves, till Lord Ruſſel ar- 
rived with an army and totally defeated the rebels, 
purſuing; them as we have already ſeen as far as Bod- 
win in Cornwall. 

This victory was obtained on the fixth' of Auguit 
1549, Which was kept as a day of thankſgiving by the 
inhabitants as well as the army; M:les Coverdale 
afterwards bifhop of .this fee preaching that day in the 
cathedral. ; ; 2 

During the civil wars in the reign of Charles J. 
this city was ſometime garriſoned by the parliament's 
forces, but in 1643, Prinee Maurice took it, and it 
held cut for the king till his affairs were deſperate al! 
over the nation. That unfortunate Prince had fo 
hich an opinion of their loyalty, that when his queen 


was near the time of her lying in, he ſent her to 


Exeter where ſhe was delivered of her daughter, the 
Princeſs Henrietta afterwards dutcheſs of Orieans, one 
of the moſt intriguing beauties of the French court, 
and according to Burnet, as well as ſeveral other 


authors, poiſoned by her husband. 
The 
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The citizens of Exeter opened their gates to the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. who upon 
the biſhop Dr. Lamplugh having fled to. London, com- 
mitted the government of it to {ir Edward Seymour, 

Ever ſince the revolution Exeter has continued a 
very flouriſhing place of trade, particularly the manufac- 
tory of ſerges, the market for which 1s faid to be the 
largeſt in England, except Lecds. By this manufactory 
many uſeful hands are employed, induſtry encourag- 
ed among the lower claſſes of people, and great 
fortunes acquired by the merchants who carry it on. 

The goods manufactured in this city, beſides the 
domeſtic conſumption are exported in great quantities 
to Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, and many parts 
of Italy; and the returns are ſaid to extend to ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds annually, It received its charter 
of incorporation from king John, and enjoyed it till the 
reign of Henry VIII. who cnlarged its privileges, by 
making it a county of itſelf with power to elect ſheriffs 
and other officers. It is governcd by a mayor, twenty 
four aldermen, a recorder, four bailiffs, tovn clerk, &c. 
who hear, try and determine all civil cauſes between the 
inhabitants; but criminal offences arc tryed by the mayor 
and eight ſenior aldermen, who are alſo juſtices of the 
peace, The cathedral dedicated to St. Peter is a noble 
gothic ſtructure, and like almoſt all our ancient churches 
built at different times, by the bounty of its prelates, 

It was begun by Robert Warlewarſt biſhop of Exeter 
1150, who built the chancel, his ſucceſtors continued 
to carry on the work, but it was not finiſhed till] 1485, 
when Peter Courtney then biſhop of this fee, and after- 
wards of Wincheſter, compleated the north tower, 

When we conſider that it was ſo many years in build- 
ing and the work conducted by different architects, we 
arc ſurpriſcd at the regular uniformity of the whole. In- 
ſtead of being the work of about three hundred years, one 
would imagine it had been deſigned and finiſhed un- 
der the direction of one perſon, every part being alike in 
uniformity without any incongruity in the whole. 

We have already taken notice that Edward the con- 
feſſor removed the biſhop's ſeat from Crediton, and fixed 
Exeter as the place for his future reſidence, which was, 
about the year 1050, and done in the following ſolemn 
manner, as appears by three ſeats or alcoves curioufl 
carved in the gothic manner, placed on the ſouth fide 
of the high altar. 

In che middle of theſe the biſhop was inſtaled by the 
king and his beautiful queen Edyth, daughter of earl 
Godwin. The following though in much more modern 
Engliſh than uſed at that time is ſaid to be the form uſed 
on the occaſion. 

„ kinge Edward, taking Leofric bye the ryghte 
% haunde, and Edythe my queen bye the lefte, doe 
« Miſtalle hym the fyrſte and moſt famous byſhoppe of 
&« Exon wythe a grate deſyre of aboundance of bleſſynges 
eto all ſuch as ſhall furder and encreaſe the ſame ; bug 
„% wythe a fearful and exccrable curſe on all ſuch as 
& ſhall diminiſh or take anye thynge from it. 

The biſhop's throne in the choir is ſuppoſed to be as 
old as the time of Leofric above mentioned. It was 
taken down during the civil wars of Charles I, but the 
workmen who were well affected to the eſtabliſhed 
church preſerved the different parts, when at the reſto- 
ration they were joined :n to pertect a manner, that the 
whole appears as regular as before it was taken down. 
"The carvings about the top of the canopy are fixty 
icet high done in the richeſt gothic manner. 

The altar piece is a repreſentation in perſpective of 
the inſide of the church. It is a moiſt exquiſite piece of 
painting, being done-in the reign of James I. and ex- 
cepting a little injury waich it received from the foldi- 
ers in the civil wars, is well preſerved and appears as 
treſh as if it was new. They have two ſuits of hangings 
tor the choir, the one velvet, the other tapeſtry, a mar- 
ble font, and rich ſervices of gilt plate for the commu - 
nion. The organ is reckoned the largeſt in England, 


the great pipe being fifteen inches diameter. 
The preſent learned Dr. Miles, dean of this church, 
has been at great labour and expence in beautify ing the 
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cathedral, ſo that upon the whole, there are few more 
elegant gothic ſtructures in England. Four or five 
hundred people aſſembled in the morning at fix o'clock 
to hear divine ſervice, which is many more than ever 
we ſaw at other places;* They have alſo two weekly 
lectures, viz. on "Tueſday and Friday mornings, to 
which great numbers of the people reſort. 

The church is ſtrongly vaulted, and is in length three 
hundred and ninety feet, the breadth being ſeventy- 
four. It has two large towers on the front, in one of 
which is a ring of ten bells, not inferior to any in Eng- 
land; in the other is a large bell ſaid to be about ſixty 
bundred weight. The Chapter-liouſe is not built in the 
common form of thoſe belonging to other cathedrals, 
but oblong and finely gilded on the inſide of the root. 

Adjoining to the cathedral is the biſhop's palace, and 
near it is the deanery together with gente] houſes for 
the other dignitaries, the whole being encloſed, hav- 
ing gates communicating with the city. "There are 
beſides the cathedral ſixteen pariſh churches, and 
tour in the out parts, together with five or ſox diſſent- 
ing meetings, there being in this town, like all o hers 
where trade is carried on, great numbers of that denomi- 
nation, 

The caſtle ſtanding in the north part of the city is a 
very ancient ſtructure, ſuppoſed to have been ſometime 
the reſidence of the Weſt Saxon kings, as it was after- 
wards of the carls :nd dukes of Devonſhire, It is a go- 
thic building in a ſquare form and ſurrounded by a ditch, 

In this caſtle the aſſizes are held, together with the 
county courts, and on the ſouth gate is the common 
prilon of the county. On the north fide of the caſtle, 
and nearly equal to it in h-ight, is a fine terras walk 
ſurrounded by two rows of large clms extending round 
one quarter of the city, from which there is a proſpect 
over the adjoining country above ten miles. It is reck- 
oned one of the moſt inchanting places in England, and 
7 Citizens walk in the ſummer evenings. 

he modern buildings in this town are very nume- 
rous and clegant, being poſlefled by rich merchants, 
who are obliged to reſide here, becauſe of thei» ma u- 
factories, They have a quay for landing the goods, 
near which is the cuſtom-houſe crected about forty or 
hity years ago. : 

The city of Exeter ſuffered greatly from the arbitary 
proccedings of Hugh de Cou:tney, who on account of a 
diſpute between him and the mayor, concerning the 
tythe of hſh brought to the market, choaked up the 
river, and excluded them from any communication 
with the fea ; upon which the city ſued the earl ; but 
although they obtained a decree in their favour, the 
power of that lord was ſo great that they were unable 
to execute it. 

However, what was denied them by lawleſs power, was, 
obtained in better times from the legiſlative authority, 
who granted them an aët of parliament for removing 
every obſtruction to the navigation of the river, and which 
has been compleated at a great expence ; but the mer - 
chants are ainply repaid, as veſſels of above an hundred 
tons come up to the quay. 

The city is well ſupplied with freſh water brought 
through pipes to conduits, crected in different pants 
of the town, and from thence drawn oft to the adjoin— 
ing ſtreets and lanes, There are thirteen coinpanies of 
incorporated trades, who in all folemn proceſſions at— 
tend the mayor in their Iivery gowns, having the en- 
ſigns of their ſeveral proteſho:s carried belore them, 

In the city is a priſon for maleſactors, another for 
debtors ; beſides ſeveral alms houſes, and charity ſchools, 
In 1741. the 
reverend Dr, Alured Clark from motives of real hum: - 
nity to his afflicted fellow creatures, propoſed the buil- | 
ing an hoſpital at this place, for the ſick and Tame, in 
the county of Devon, as well as the city of Exeter, 

This gentleman, Who was at that time dean, contri- 
buted largely to the pious deſign, and the ſubſcription 
was ſoon filled. This building which is three hundred 
feet in length, is erected on a piece of rund, gen- 
rouſly given to the governors by John 'Fuckield, of 

d Ruldon, 
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Raddon, eſquire, who alſo contributed one hundred 
pounds towards carrying it on. Whillt ſuch actions 
remain an honour to human nature, ſo they ſerve as a 
convincing proof, that riches are not always beſtowed 
on unworthy objects. 

This city has continued to fend members to patlia- 
ment ever {ince the twenty-third of Edward I. who are 
choſen by all the freemen, being above twelve hundred, 
Money was coined here fo late as the reign of William 
III. the diſtinguiſhing mark being an E, under the buſt. 

The common place of executing criminals is at a 
village called Heavy-tree, about a mile and a halt from 
the eaſt gate, where in the reign of Edward VI. the 
widow of one Mr. Tuckfield purchaſed a piece of ground 
which is ſet apart for their burying. his pious lady 
alſo left money to buy them ſhrouds. 

Exeter gives title of earl to a branch of the noble 
ſamily of Cecil. When we conſider the numbers of uſe- 
ful hands employed in this city, we lament that thoſe 
whom ambition or intereſt too otten prompts to obtain 
a ſeat in parliament, ſhould introduce luxury among the 
people from whom they derive their riches. Ihe conteſt 
between the different candidates at the general election 
1761, was carried on at Exeter with ſo much rioting 
and debauchery, that the ordinary working people for- 
got their lawful employments, every family being di- 
vided into parties, even a poor woman was murdered 
by her huſband, and he afterwards executed for the 
crime, Had the candidates reflected one moment, that 
the loſs of thoſe two uſeful perſons was greater to the 
community, than a dozen of fox hunters, their coun- 
tenances would be covered with ſhaine, and their minds 
overwhelmed with horror. T 

There were many religious houſes at Exeter, during 
the times of popery ; but few remains of thoſe edifices 
have eſcaped the rage of war, or the devouring hand 
of time. The two weekly markets, are on Wedneſ- 
days and Fridays; beſides which they have ſeven an- 
nual fairs, viz. Aſh-wedneſday, Whit-monday, Holy 
Thurſday, July twenty-two, Auguſt one, December 
fix, ans twenty-one. Theſe fairs are frequented by 
dealers not only from London, but alſo from many other 
parts of England, Exeter is diſtant from London one 
hundred ſeventy-two miles. 

Beſides the preſent noble family of Cecil, Exeter has 
given title to the following branches of the royal 
tum:ly. 

I. jokn ear] of Huntington, half brother to Richard 
He was made duke of Exeter by that prince, and 
to afliſt him againſt his competitor Henry IV. 

ken and ſuffered death. 

|, Henry V. created Thomas Beaufort the youngeſt 
ſon ot Juhn of Gaunt, Duke of Exeter; but he dying 
without iſſue, Henry VI. reſtored the fon. 

III. Of the firſt duke to his tather's honours, who 
left it to his, 

IV. Son Henry. This nobleman was a ſtrenuous 
defender of che Lancaſter family; but when Edward the 
fourth prevailed, although the duke of Exeter had 
married his ſiſter, yet he was reduced fo low as even to 
wander about begging his bread. After the battle of 
Barnet 1460, he fled to France, but was ſhipwrecked 
in his paſſage, his body being caſt on ſhore on the coaſt 
oi: Kent. | 

V. Henry Courtney ſon of the Lady Catherine 
youngeſt daughter of Edward IV. was created marquis 
of Exeter by Henry VIII. but he being a ſtrenuous 
aſlerter of the pope's ſupremacy, was diſcovered in 
carrying on a treaſonable correſpondence with cardinal 
Pole, and being found guilty was executed along with 
ſome of his accomplices. 

The next place we viſited was Topſham, about three 
miles below Exeter, the road being extremely pleaſant, 
and here the ſhips unload their goods, which being put 
intolighters are carried up to Exeter. The town though 
ſmall, is populous, many people reſorting thither tor 
pleaſure as well as bufineſs. 

Near this town is Alphington, a ſmall village, wherein 
is nothing rema kable, except a fair for horned cattle on 
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the firſt Thurſday in June. The weekly market at 
TT opſham is on 'l hurſday, and the annual fair on St. 
Margaret's day. It is diſtant from London one hundred 
and ſcventy-fiwe miles. 

About two miles fouth eaſt of Topſham is the ancient 
ſeat of a branch of the Courtneys, called Powderham 
Caſtle. It ftands in the middle of a fine park fur- 
rounded with pleaſing walls ſhaded with lofty elms, and 
waſhed by the river Ex. It is the feat of the preſent lord 
viſcount Courtney, 

Near Powderham caſtle, is the village cajled Ex- 
mouth, which although formerly a place of ſome trade 
is now inhabited only by a few poor fiſhermen dwelling 
in huts adjoining to the ſea. 

Keeping ſtil] on towards Sidemouth, we viſited Otterv 
St. Mary's, fituated on a ſmall river called the Otter. 
This was formerly a place of ſome note, having a priory 
of benedictine monks, under the direction of St. Mary's, 
at Roan in Normandy. St, Mary's is a 1mall town. 
but has {till a good market on "Thurſdays, where al; 
ſorts of i are very cheap. It has alſo three 
fairs, viz. 1 ueſday ſe'night before Eaſter, Puelday in 
Whitſun-week, and Auguſt fifteen. 

Ihe priory has long fince fallen to decay, but they 
have ſtill a very handſome church, being a venera- 
ble gothic ſtructure, wherein are great numbers of an- 
cient monuments ; but the inſcriptions ſo defaced that 
we could not read them. : 

From St. Mary's, we crefled the river over a ſtone 
bridge to a ſmall decayed village called Veniton, where 
lord Ruſſell defeated the Cornith rebels in the reign of 
Edward VI. 

Sidemouth, called in our old records, Sidenew, takes 
its name from a ſmall river on which it ſtands, It be- 
longed to the abbey of Sion, and although a good har- 
bour for ſhipping, was ſuffered to fall to decay, and is 
now ſo choaked up with ſand, that only ſmall veſſels 
can get in. . 

Ar preſent a conſiderable trade is carried on here in 
fiſhing, which is fold to the inhabitants of the more in- 
land towns and villages, It has two fairs, viz. on 
Eaſter Tueſday, and the Monday after the tenth of 
September. Sidemouth is diſtant from London one 
hundred and ſixty-two miles. 

Seaton Which is built on the ſhore about a mile and 


a half from the road, is a ſmall village inhabited 


by fiſhermen ; being only memorable for the Danes 
landing here in 937. This place, with fome lands ad- 
joining, belonged to the abbey of Sherborne, and were 
given by Henry VIII. to his laſt queen Catherine 
Parr, 

On the oppoſite fide of the river is Exmouth, fo 
called from its being fituated on the mouth of the Ex. 
It is built on a fine bay for ſhipping, but during the 
times of popery the harbour was neglected ; the monks 
of Sion to whom it belonged not giving proper encou- 
ragement to the people to keep it in repair. At the 
general diſſolution of monaſtries it was given by Henry 
VIII. to Walter Earl, one of his pages, in whoſe family 
it ſtil] remains; but although they have been at conſi- 
derable expence to repair the harbour, it is ſtill in a very 
ruinous condition, It has a weckly market on Satur-- 
days, and is diſtant from London one hundred and forty- 
11x miles. 

Near this place the Ex paſſes by Ford, Mu. for an 
abbeyot ciitertian monks, founded 1140, during the civil 
wars in the reign of king Stephen, by Adcliza, daughter 
Baldwin archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury in the reign of Richard I. was formerly 
abbot of this houſe ; and Jo:znnues Devonius, confeſſor 
to king John, and a man of univerſal learning, was 2 
monk in this. Abbey. He wrote ſeveral books, and 
amongſt others, ſome ignorant writers have inſerted 
the famous ſcotichronicum ; but this is ſuch an abſurdity 
that it does not require the leaſt confutation, 

The deſign of the pious foundreſs was, to ſecure a 
retreat for thoſe unhappy adventurers, who taking part 
in the conteſt between Stephen and Maud, were accord - 
ing to the fortune of war diſpoſſeſled of their eſtates, aud 
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obliged to ſeclude themſelves from public life. Here 


they reſted far from the noite and contuſton of a vain 
tumultuous world, and might with reaſon be ſuppoſed to 
exprels ſuch lines as theſe. 


] will devote the ſad remains of life 

To the bleſt company of holy men 

Learn contemplation, and the dregs of life 

Purg'd off, taſte clearer and more ſprightly joys j 
Partake their tranſports in the brighteſt viſions: 

See op'ning heavens and the deſcending gods : 

Then as I view the dazzling track of angels, 

Sigh to my heart, and cry, ſee there, and there, 
Hull perfection— LEE. 


This abbey was a very handſome gothic ſtructure, 
but ſince the diſſolution of monaſtrics, it has been in 
the hands of different proprietors, and thereſore little 
of its ancient appearance now remains, except a gate 
houſe, two wings and ſome ſpires ariſing from the 
the battlements, the reſt being greatly altered by mo- 
dern additions. 

We turned to the left to viſit Columbton ſituated 
on the river Columb. It is a large handſome town and 
carries on a conſiderable trade in the manufactury of 
woolen cloth, by which a great number of people are 
employed. This town altho' it does not appear affluent, 
vet few poor people and none idle are to be met with 
in, it. So true are thoſe words of the poet, 


Nature lives by toil : 

Beaſt, bird, air, fire, the heavens, and rolling world, 
All live by action: nothing lies at reſt, 

But death and ruin. 


DyrR, 


The church is a large and curious ſtructure, built 
in the gothic taſte having formerly the image of St. 
Columbus, to which many, pilgrims reſorted, and which 
brought conſiderable ſums to the prieſts. That relic 
of idolatry is now deftroyed, but the gilded roof of the 
church is ſtill in fine perſervation. The weekly mar- 
ket is on Saturday, and the fairs May one, and October 
twenty-cight, It is diftant from London one hundred 
and ſixty-four miles. 

Before we leave this place, it will be proper to take 
notice of Bradinch on the iver Columb, not fo much 
on account of its preſent ſtate, the whole being fallen 
to decay, as that it was a place of conſiderable note 
even before the Norman conqueſt. It ſent two re- 
preſentatives to parliament, fo late as the time of Henry 
VII. but upon complaint that the inhabitants were 
not able to pay their wages (two ſhillings per day) 
they were excuſed upon the payment of five marks. 

Happy for Britain that they were now imitated by 
others; but then it muſt be remembered that our pre- 
ſent repreſentatives inſtead of being paid for their at- 
tendance, obtain their ſeats at a great expence. But 


Knaves will thrive, 

When honeſt plainneſs knows not how to live. 
SHIRLEY, 

\ 


We next proceeded to viſit Axminſter fo called from 
its being ſituated on the river Ax, and from its church, 
which was always called by the Saxons a minſter. At 
this place a bloody battel was fought between the weft 
Saxons, under the command of Athelſtan and a great army 
of Danes, wherein the latter were totally routed, and 
in memory ot thoſe Engliſhmen who fell in the battle, 
the King built and endowed a church at this place for 
leven prieſts to pray continually for the repoſe of their 
fouls. Monuments were erected to the memory of 
thoſe heroes, but they are now totally defaced, 

The church is ſtill an handſome ſtructure, being 
rebuilt ſince the Norman conqueſt, This town is 
pleaſantly ſituated, very healthful, and a conſiderable 
trade carrried on in manufacturing of druggets, ker- 
ſes, &c. : We 


The weekly market is on Saturdays, beſides which 
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habitants great part of it has ſince been rebuilt. 


23 
it has three annual fairs viz, April twenty-five, Mid- 
ſummer-day, and the Wedneſday after the twenty- 
iinth of September. It is diſtant from London one 
hundred and forty miles, 

We next viſited the rich, Aouriſhing and populous 
town of Honiton, ſituated on the river Otter. It is a 
place of great antiquity, being in the poſſeſſion of one 
Drago a Saxon, as we are told by ſome authors, tho” 
more probably a Dane. In doomſday Book is called 
Terra Comitis Muritonenſis, 1. e. the lands of the earl of 
Moreton, This earl of Moreton was the ſame perſon 
whom we have already mentioned in our deſcription of 
Cornwall, as earl of that county, and brother to Wil- 
liam the Norman. 

It deſcended to his fon William, but he rebelling 
againſt Henry I. his lands were lorfeited, and given 
to Richard de Rivers, whom that prince made earl of 
Devonſhire, We are not able by any records to aſ- 
certain at what time it was made a borough, but pro- 
bably by lady Iſabella, who claimed this place in her 
own right, about the tenth of Edward ]. 1282, as the 
ſiſter of the laſt earl of Devonſhire, of the family of 
Rivers. rom her it deſcended to the Courtneys of 
Powderham caſtle who now enjoy it. 

It anciently ſent members to parliament, but havin 
neglected to do fo for ſome time, ſummonſes —— 
to be ſent, ti:l the fixteenth of Charles II. when it 
was reſtored to its former privileges, having ſent two 
repreſentatives ever ſince. Although a very ancient 
borough, yet it is no corporation, and at preſent is 
governed by a portreve choſen annually at the court 
leet of the manor, | 

The election of members is made by all the inhabi- 
tants at Jarge, the portreve being the returning officer, 
The town is large and well built, the ſtreets being 
paved with ſmall pebbles, and at each fide a running; 
ſtream of clear water, each door having an hollow 
place dug where they dip their veſſels. It was almoſt 
deſtroyed by fire 1747, but by the induſtry of the in- 
The 
church ſtands in the ſummit of a hill about half a mile 
Ciftant, but the people have a chapel of eaſe, where 
they attend divine ſervice, They have here a charity 
{chool for thirty boys, ſome of the poorer fort of inha- 
bitants, and on the road leading to Exeter a little 
diſtant was an hoſpital for lepers, founded and endow- 
ed by one Chard an ecclefiattic ; but it is now open 
for the reception of patients in general, who are ad- 
mitted by the rector and church-wardens. 

The manuſactury of ſerges in Honiton is very 
conſiderable, and it is the firſt of that kind eſtabliſhed 
in this county. Many-uſcful hands, men, women and 
children, are conſtantly employed, and the whole has 
the appearance of induſtry and frugality. 

It has a weekly market on Saturday, and fix annual 
fairs, viz. ſecond Tueſday in March, May three, ſe- 
cond Wedneſday after Midſummer, July twenty-hve, 
firſt Tueſday in September, and the firſt Wedneſday 
in October. It is diſtant from London one hundred 
and fifty- ſive miles. 

Before we leave this town, we mult not forget to 
acquaint the reader, that its ſituation is not only the 
moſt beautiful in England, but even exceeds imagin- 
ation. It ſtands in the moſt delightful part of the 
county, the fields around are cultivated with ſo much 
induſtry, and the proſpect from the town ſo inchant- 
ing, that it would require the pencil of Raphael to 
diſplay all its perfections. 


See the ſun gleams; the living paſtures riſe, 

After the nurture of the fallen ſhower, 

How beautiful! how blue th' etherialTvault | 

How verdurous the lawns ! how clear the brooks |! 

Such noble warlike ſtecds, ſuch herds of kine, 

So fleek, fo vaſt, ſuch ſpacious flocks of ſheep, 

Likes flakes of gold illumining the green, 

What other paradiſe adorn but thine, 

Britannia ! happy, if thy ſons would know 

Their bappineſs———— DyER. 
From 
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rem this place we returned to Exeter, to view 
thole parts of Devonſhire that lay ſouth weſt of that 
city which we had not ſeen before, as we intend- 
2 to proceed from thence towards the Briſtol chan- 
nel. 

The firſt place we arrived at was Crediton, ancient- 
ly called Kirton, and the ſeat of a biſhop until he 
was tranſlated (as we have already ſeen) by. Edward 
the conteflor to Exeter. Ihe cathedral church is ſtill 
remaining, and is a very handſome gothic ſtructure, 
built in the form of a crols, and remained to be a 
collegiate church for ſecular pricſts, under the patronage 
of the biſhops of Exeter, long after the epiſcopal ſeat was 
removed, 

Queen Elizabeth built and endowed a free ſchool 
here, under the direction of twelve governors. It was 
in this town that St. Winifred was born, who after 
preaching the goſpe] in ſeveral parts of Germany was 
appointed archbiſhop of Mentz, The town is ſituated 
between two hills, and the principal trade carried on, 1s 
that of ſerges, and which is very conſiderable. 

In Auguſt 1743, a dreadful fire broke out at Crediton, 
Which in about twelve hours, conſumed four hundred 
and ſixty dwelling houſes, beſides all the public build- 
ings; no leſs than eighteen perſons periſhing in the 
flames. But the town has again recovered itſelf, and 
at preſent it is populous and well built, 

The humanity of their fellow ſubjects contributed to 
make up their lots, Exeter in particular collecting them 
above five hundred pounds, at a time when they were 
raiſing ſubſcriptions to build a county hoſpital. It has 
a market on Saturdays well ſupplied with proviſions, and 
taid to be interior to none in the county; beſides three 
fairs, viz. May eleven, Auguſt twenty-one ; and is diſ- 


tant tron London one hundred and ſeventy-nine miles. 
W 


About fix miles weſtward of Crediton is Bow, a 
but a neat market town, where the houſes are well built 
tho' not loſty. It conſiſts of one crooked ſtreet, from 
which it derives the name Bow, a word ſtill uſed in many 
countics for any thing reſembling an arch. It hasa 
good weekly market on "Thurſdays, beſides two annual 
fairs, viz. Holy TI hurſday for woolen yarn, and Novem- 
ber twenty-two tor catt!*, It is diſtant from London 
one hundred and eighty- nine miles. 

From Bow we proceeded to Okchampton, ſituated on 
the river Oke. \villiam the Conqueror as appears from 
doomſday book, gave this manor to his favorite Baldwin 
de Malis, with power to hold a weekly market, fo that 
the place is very ancient, From the deſcendants of 
this Baldwia it came to the Family of Courtneys, who 
kept poſſeſſion of it till the reign of Edward IV. 
when they were deprived both of eſtates and titles for 
adhering to the houſe of Lancaſter ; but at the acceſſion 
of Henry VII. they were again reſtored. Ir ſent repre- 
ſentatives to parliament in the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward II. but either neglecting to pay their members, 
or tor ſome other reaſon, they did not make ule of their 
privilege, till 1640, when Charles I. ſuinmoned them 
by writ, as his father James I. had raiſed their 
town to the dignity of a borough. At preſent they 
are governed by a mayor aſſiſted by ſeven of the princi- 


le inhabitants called burgeſles, a recorder and town 
P genes), | 


clerk, both appointed by the mayor. | 

The repreſentatives are choſen by the inhabitants who 
arc either burgeſſes or freeholders, the mayor being the 
returning officer.. The houſes in this town are meanly 
built, but being on the road to Launceſton and Padſtow, 
they have good accommodation for travellers, and the 
money ſpent by them is conſidered as the chief ſupport 
of the place, A 

They have a pariſh church, wherein are ſeveral 
ancient monuments, but it ſtands above a mile diſtant 
from the town. A gentleman of the name of Trelawney 
who was in poſſeſſion of this manor in the latter end of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, repaired an old chauntry 
near the market place, and fitted it up, where the inha- 
bitants attend divine ſervice, 

Some few ſerges are manufactured here, but the 
trade has never been brought to any perfection, proviſions 
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in general are cheap, their weekly market on Saturdays 
being much frequented, They have four annual fair» 
viz. the ſecond Fueſday after March eleven, May 
fourteen, the firſt Wedneſday afterJuly five, and Augui 
hive. Okehampton is diſtant from London one hundred 
and ninety four miles. 

When Baldwin de Malis obtained Okehampton from 
the conqueror, he built a ſtately caſtle on an eminenc- 
near the town, but it has long ſince fallen to decay; 
however, ſo much of its ruins are ſtil} remaining as gave 
us an idea of what it was when in a flouriſhing ſtate. 

The next place we viſited was Chegford, where there 
is a fine ancient gothic church, but the town, though. 
a conſiderable place in former times, is now only a poor 
inſignificant village, where there are not above ten or 
twelve houſes, It was one of the ſtannery towns and 
had a market which is now diſuſed. It has ſtill fow 
annual fairs, viz, March twenty-1ve, May four, Septem- 
ber twenty-nine, and October twenty-nine ; the diſtance 
from London is one hundred and eighty-feven miles, 

In the foreſt of Dartmore, ſtands the little market 
town called originally Moortown, but now contracted 
to Moreton. It has a good manufactory for ſerges, but 
the houſes are low and irregularly built, It has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and a fair on the thirtieth of 
November. It is diſtant from London one hundre! 
and eighty-three miles. 

From Moreton we proceeded to Chudleigb, which 
although a ſmall town, is diſtinguiſhed by giving. title 
of baron to the noble fimily of Clifford. It was for- 
merly a place of ſome note, but has Jong fince fallen to 
decay. It is ſituated on the river Teing, and efteemed 
ſo healthful, that the biſhop of Exeter had a ſummer 
houſe at it, which is now only a heap of ruins, 

The principal trade in this town is the making of 
ſerges, but there are only few hands employed ; nor are 
there any curioſities near it worth the notice of atraveller, 
only that its ſituation is delightful, and the inhabitants 
in general very healthful, Their market on Saturdays 
is well ſupplied with proviſions from the neighbouring 
country, and thoſe articles are in genera] cheap, Lt has 
three annual fairs, viz, June eleven for ſheep, St. 
Matthew's day for oxen, aud twenty-fuſt of September 
for ſuch goods as are manufactured in the town 5 and 
diſtant from London one hundred and cighty-four miles, 

Keeping our courſe {till ſouthwards, we vilited the 
borough of Aſhburton one of the greateſt thoroughfare: 
between Exeter and Plymouth. It is very ancient, for 11: 
doomſday book we find it mentioned under the title oi 
terra regis, or King's lands, being at that time and for 
many years after a part of the royal demeſnes. For 
what reaſon we are not informed this manor was alienat- 
ed from the crown inthe reign of Edward I. and annexec 
to the ſee of Exeter; although it iti}] continued to enjoy 
its ancient privileges as appears by a writ in the reign or 
Henry IV. now in the record office in the Tower. 

When James J. created his ſon Charles duke of 
Cornwall, he gave him the lands and manor of Aſh— 
burton, which is a proof that at that time it belonged to 
the crown. At preſent however it does not make any part 
of the prince of Wales's revenue, as it has by a grant of 
Charles II. paſſed into the hands of private perſons. tr 
is a borough by preſcription ever ſince the Norman 
conqueſt, and ſent burgeſſes to parliament on the origi- 
nal ſummons 1295. Whether it continued to do fo in 
the ſubſequent parliaments we are not informed ; only 
that it appears from the rolls, that two members were 
fent from this town in the eighth of Henry IV. but no 
more are mentioned till 1640, when Charles I. by the 
advice of Laud and Strafford, granted writs to all thoſe 
antiquated boroughs, in order to procure a majority ot 
votes in the houſe of commons; a fort of miniſterial cor- 
ruption that fiill preys on the vitals of our happy con!!:- 
tution. Athburton was never incorporated, but is goverit- 
ed by a portreve choſen at the court-leet of the manor. 
The repreſentatives are elected byall the houſekeepers who 
pay ſcot and lot, and have reſided one year in the town. 

t is one of the ſtannery towns, and conſiſts only of 
one ſtreet, the houſes being irregularly built, but the -_ 
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afford good accommodation for paſſengers. The church 
sa fine gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, 
and dedicated to St. Andrew, On the croſs is a large 
ſquare tower ninty, feet high, over which is a ſmall 
ſpire covered with lead, That it was formerly a colle- 
giate church appears from ſtalls being yet fixed in the 
choir ; but as both fir William Dugdale and all our other 
antfquaries are ſilent concerning it, we cannot pretend to 
ſay when it was deprived of thoſe original privileges, 

There was alſo in this town adjoining to the church a 
chapel dedicated to St. Lawrence, but ever fince the 
reformation from popery, it has been uſed as a grammar 
ſchool, that of St. Andrews being ſufficient to contain all 
the inhabitants when they aſſemble for divine worſhip, 
Like moſt of the inland towns in Devonſhire, the trade 
is that of manufacturing ſerges, and woolen yarn, which 
is bought up by the merchants of Exeter, 

This is one of the ſtannery towns, and formerly famous 
for its mines, but they have been long ſince neglected. 
The weekly market is on Tueſdays, and the fairs the 
firſt Thurſday in March, the iirſt "Thurſday in June, 
Auguſt ten, and November eleven. It is diſtant from 
London one hundred and ninety miles, 

About three miles from Aſhburton we viſited the anci- 
ent village of Buckfaſtteigh, where was formerly a mo- 
naſtry of the Ciſtertian order, great part of the walls being 

et ſtanding, which ſhews it to have been once a place of 
no ſmall repute. At Withicomb near this place in 1662, 
a dreadful ftorm of thunder and lightning happened, 
during divine ſervice, and a ball of fire ſtriking into the 
church killed three perſons, befides wounding above 
ſixty others. 

In our way to Totneſs we paſſed thro' Darlington, where 
there is the remains of one of thoſe edifices appropriated 
tor the uſe of the knights templars, which order was 
totally aboliſhed in the reign of Edward II. Great 
part of this ſtructure is yet remaininæ, but of late years 
becoming the property of private perſons, new buildings 
have been added, which makes it one of the moſt agree- 
able ſeats in the county. . 

About three miles to the weſtward of Totneſs is 
Brent, a ſmall market town, where they carry on ſome 
trade in ſerges. It is ſituated on the little river Arme 
over which there is a bridge ; but has nothing re- 
markable to engage the notice of a traveller, only 
a weekly market on Saturdays, and two annual 
fairs, viz. May eighteen, and October ten. It is diſtant 
from London one hundred and ninety-nine miles. 

We arrived at Totneſs, which if not the moſt opu- 
lent, is certainly the moſt ancient town in Devonſhire; 
tor according to doomſday book, written the year after 
the conqueſt, it is mentioned as a place more conſiderable 
than Exeter, although it has long fince fallen from its 
original grandeur. It is well known that William the 
Norman gave the lands of the Engliſh nobility who 
refuſed w ſubmit to his government, as rewards to thoſe 
of his own countrymen, who aſſiſted him at the battle of 
Haſtings, amongſt whom we find one Judhael in poſſeſſion 
of this manor, where he built a caſtle, beſides founding a 
priory which was dedicated to the virgin Mary, beth of 
which are now in ruins. Totneſs is beautifully ſituated 
on the river Dart about ten miles from the ſea, and re- 
markable for the, reſidence of gentlemen who have 
only ſmall fortunes and are not engaged in trade. This 
we were told is owing to the healthfulneſs of the 
place, and plenty of proviſions ; for although the ne- 
cellaries of lite are, in general, very cheap in De- 
vonſhire, yet not only good fiſh, but alſo every other 
article, uſed in houſekeeping, may be had in greater 
variety, and at a ſmaller price at Totneſs, than any 


where in the county. There is a fine ſtone bridge over: 


the river, and the principal ſtreet is above half a mile in 
length, having many gentecl neat houſes. In the 
twenty ſixth of Henry II. we find that the court of 


exchequer fined Totneſs five hundred marks. for ſet- 
ting up a guild without authority from the crown; 
but his fon king John granted them a charter of 
incorporation, and they have continued to ſend repreſen- 
tauves to parliament ever ſince the twenty tnipd of 
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Edward I. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, thir- 
teen of the principle burgeſles, beſides about twenty 
eight, who ate called common council men. The elec- 
tion of members to parliament is veſted in the magiſtrates 
and freemen, the mayor being the returning officer, 
They have here a method of catching fiſh, particularly 
ſmall ſalmon, difterent from all others we have yet ſeen ; 
which is inthe following manner. Near the town isa water 
mill for grinding corn, and a ſmall trench lined with ſtone, 
but open at the lower part next the ſea, wliere there is a 
wooden grate with ſharp ſpikes turned inwards in form 
of a mouſe trap. Through this grate the fiſhes paſs in, 
but when they attempt to get out, the ſharpneſs of the 
ſpikes hinders them, ſo that they are obliged to remain 
till low water, when dogs trained for the purpoſe are ſent 
amongſt them, and being frightened to one fide, the 
people take and fetch them away. 

The church is a fine gothic building, having a ſquare 
tower ninety ſcet high, and near it is the town houie and 
grammar ſchool, This ancient town was formerly 
walled in, having four gates which are all now fallen 
to decay. The weekly market is on Saturdays, and 
the annual fais on Eafter Fueſday, May one, July 
twenty-five, and October twenty-eight. It is diſtaut 
from London one hundred and ninety-eight miles. 

We muſt not omit that Totneſs gave a diſtinguiſhing 
proof of their loyalty to his majeſty king George 1. when 
that monarch entered into an alliance with the emperot 
Charles VI. the land tax being four ſhijlings in the 
pound, they told him, that if it would advance his in- 
tereſt, they were ready to give him the other ſixteen. 

The inhabitants of Totneſs are very polite and courte- 
ous to ſtrangers, there being many gentlemen who have 
had the benefit of a liberal education, conſtantly refiding 
in the town, and who make it their principal ſtudy to 


oblige thoſe who vilit them, whether from motives of 


curioſity or buſineſs. 

After being agreeably entertained at Totneſs, we paſſed 
through Dartmouth to Modbury, a ſmall town, though 
anciently a very conſiderable place, and ſent members 
to parliament in the reign of Edward I. There is a 
manufactory of ſerges carried on, the yarn being brought 
from the neighbouring towns in Cornwall, and many 
hands are employed. It was ſormerly a manor belong- 
ing to the ancient family of Raltorts, but has ſince 
paſſed into difterent hands. 

The country adjoining is extremely fertile and wel! 
cultivated, ſo that all forts of proviſions are cheap and 
in great plenty. They are likewiſe celebrated for mak- 
ing the beſt ale in Devonſhire, which upon trial we 
found to be true, .as we had not taſted any like it in 
thoſe parts. | 

In the reign of King Stephen, one Ruan founded a 
cell of Benedictine monks at this place, ſubject to the 
abbey of St. Peter in Normandy, which remained til! 
the diſſolution of Alien priories, when it was given by 
Henry VI. to his newly erect:d college in Cambridge. 
The market is on Thurſdays, beſides which there is 3 
fair on the twenty third of April. It is diſtant from 
London two hundred and eight milcs. 

In the neighbourhood of Modbury is Moreley, 2 
ſmall inconſiderable place, though it had anciently a 
caſtle ; and in the reign of Edward I. belonged to a 
knight, whoſe name was Peter h iſhacre. The incumbent 
of the pariſh, at that time being very. litigious, a difpute 
aroſe between him and the knight concerning the pro- 
perty of. ſome tythes, and the knight having refuled to 
ſatisfy the demands of the prieſt, an information was 
lodged in the biſhops court, who 'threatencd him with 
excommunication. 

This inrazed the ferocius military gentleman to fuch: 
a degrec, that he murdered the prieſt, and afterwards fled 
ab road to ſave his life. Whilſt abroad he applied to 
the king for a pardon, but the crime being committed 
on th2 body of an eccleſiaſtic, it would in thoſe times 
have been an imprudent act in the prince to extend the 
royal mercy. | 

The unfortunate knight remained ſeveral years a fu- 
gitive in France, and other places till being adviſed to 

apply 
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apply to the Pope; he ventured to try the dangerous 
experiment, and ſucceeded beyond his expectations; 
for the pontiff conſidering that a living prieſt was 
better than a dead one, only enjvined the culprit to 
build a church where the murder was committed, and 
endow it with lands ſufficient to ſupport an incumbent. 
His holineſs's order was complied with, and the founder 
lies buried under an arch in the wall. 

From the laſt mentioned place, we proceeded to 
Kingsbridge, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Salcomb, 
where there is a good ſtone bridge. The river at this 
place is navigable for boats, and a conſiderable trade 
carried on, although the town has only a chapel be- 
longing to the mother church at Clifton. One Mr. 
Criſp, a native of this town, but who had reſided many 
years at Exeter, built and endowed a free grammar ſchool, 
where the youth are educated. The market is on Sa- 
turday, and the fair on July twenty. It is diſtant 
from London two hundred and ſeventcen miles. 

Dodbrook, which ſtands in the neighbourhood of 
Kingſbridge, is a ſmall market town fituated on a rivu- 
let, called the Dod, which falls into the Salcomb, near 
this place, Here we ſaw nothing remarkable, only a 
charity ſchool where the children of the poorer people 
are educated gratis. 

It was formerly the cuſtom to pay the rector tythe 
of a liquor, called white ale, but that is now diſuſed, 
and in room thereof he receives an equivolent ur money, 
There is a weekly market here on Wedneſdays, befides 
an annual fair the Wedneſday before Palm Sunday. 
It is diſtant from London two hundred and eighteen 
miles: | 

From Dodbro»%k we croſſed one of the moſt pleaſant 

countries in this iſland towards Plymton, in our way to 
the juſtly celebrated town of Plymouth. Indeed the 
whole of this part of the county is ſo fertile, and culti- 
vated with ſo much induſtry, that it reminded us of 
thoſe beautiful deſcriptions in the Old Teſtament, where 
Paleſtine is compared to a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

Plymton is an ancient Borough and formerly one of 
the principal ſeats of the earls of Devonſhire. It is 
beautifully ſituated on a peninſula near the ſea, having 


a ſmall harbour, where was formerly a caſtle for the 


protection of the town ; the inhabitants holding their 
right to lands in the manor, by what the feudal law 
calls Caſtle guard, i. e. they were entitled to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lands, upon condition of their defending 
the place againſt all enemies, whether foreign or do- 
meſtic. 

This being an ancient borough, and one of the ſtan- 
nery towns, was ſummoned to ſend members to parlia- 
ment by the original writs 1295. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth it was incorporated, and is now governed by 
a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, and a bailiff. 

During the times of the Anglo daxons, there was a 
collegiate chapel built and endowed by one of their 
princes ; but granted by Henry I. to William Warle- 
waſt, biſhop of Exeter, who rebuilt the whole edifice, 
and placed therein canons regular of the order of St. 


* Auguſtine. Several of his ſucceſſors, as well as the earls 


of Devonſhire, endowed it with lands from time to time, 


ſo that at the general diſſolution of religious houtes, it 
was eſteemed one of the richeſt priories in the dioceſe of 


Exeter, 
The church is a large handſome ſtructure, dedicated 


to St. Maurice, ſaid to have been à tribune in the 


Thebean Legion, who ſuffered martyrdom towards the 
Jatter end of the third century. 

In the year 1664, Sir John Maynard, one of the 
truſtees of Elizeus Hele, eſquire, purchaſed by the 
direction of that benevolent gentleman's will, a ſpot 
of ground, near the church, whereon he erected a 
handſome edifice, ſupported by ſtone pillars, as a free 
grammar ſchool, where youth are inſtructed in the Latin 
and Greek languages. This is a noble foundation, the 
maſter having, daes a genteel houſe and garden, a 
ſalary of one hundred pounds annually. The Guild- 
hall is built en pillars of ſtone, in the ſame manner as 


| 


the ſchool, which is near the corn market. The re- 
preſentatives in parliament are choſen by the magittrates 
and free burgetles, the mayor being the returning 
officer. 

The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in making 
ſerges and coarſe woolen cloth. "The weekly market 
is on Saturday, where are great plenty of proviſions, 
and in general very cheap. TI hey have likewiſe four 
annual fairs, viz. February twenty- five, April five, 
Auguſt twelve, and October twenty-eight, It is dil- 
tant from London two hundred and nine miles. 

About half a mile diſtant is Plympton St. Mary's, fo 
called from a church dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin; 
which is a poor inconſiderable place, although much 
eſteemed in former times. 

After viſiting ruined caſtles and monaſtries, decayed 
towns, deſerted villages, and unfrequented moors, we 
are now happily arrived at Plymouth, which for ſtrength, 
riches and beauty, may be conſidered as one of the 
brighteſt jewels in the royal diadem of Britain, It re- 
mains a ſtriking example of what induſtry is able to 
accompliſh, when countenanced by regal power, and 
cheriſhed by the ſmiles and benevolence of adminittra- 
tion ; for about the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was only a ſmall inconſiderable village, having 
ſuffered greatly from foreign invaſions, which we ſhall 
have occafion to ſpeak of in another place. It was an- 
tiently called 'Tamerworth, probably becauſe it ſtood 
more towards the river Tamar than at preſent. It 
is now ſituated on a point of land, having the river 
Tamar here called Hamouze on the welt, and the river 

Plym, called Catwater on the eaſt, 

The harbour is one of the moſt ſpacious and con- 
venient in the world, of which the legiſlative power 
ſeems extremely ſenſible, by making it one of the prin- 
Cipal places of rendezvous for the royal navy. About 
two miles above the town, on the river Hamouze or 
Tamar, are two fine docks, one of which is dry, the 
other wet. Ihe dry dock is curiouſly conſtructed 
almoſt in the form of a man of war, being made in 
the reign of king William III. as a place of ſecurity 
for ſhips of war, in caſe of any foreign invalion, 
The weſt dock will contain five firſt rate men of war, 
both being lined with the beſt Portland ftone ; and ad- 
joining to the baſon is a magazine wherein is contain- 
ed all the different ſorts of materials neceſſary in build- 
ing and repairing ſhips ; together with handſome and 
convenient houſes for the commiſhioners, and other 
officers belonging to the dock yard, ſurrounded with 
pleaſant walks; the whole being one of the fineit 
arſenals any where to be met with. 

'The harbour of Plymouth being of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the ſafety of Britain, it is now a place 
of great ſtrength ; for beſides its natural fituation, it 
is likewiſe greatly improved by art, conſiderable ſums 
having been raiſed by parliament for that purpoſe, 

The ifland of St. Nicholas, which ſtands in the 
Harbour oppoſite the middle of the town, is a place 
of conſiderable ftrength, having a caſtle which com- 
mands the entrance, ſo that it would be extremely 
dangerous for any ſhips to paſs, without permiſſion 
from the commanding officer. But Plymouth has 
a flill greater ſecurity againſt any foreign enemy, 
namely a ſtrong caſtle or citadel, oppoſite the lait 
mentioned land, firſt erected by one of the earls of 
Devonſhire, from whom it reverted to the crown. 

King Charles II. conſidering it as a proper place 
to be improved accarding to the modern method of 
fortification, ordered the ruined part of the walls to 
be entirely pulled down, and new-ones built in 
their ſtead, fortihed with five ſtrong baſtions whereon 
are mounted one hundred and fixty-five great guns, 
the whole being encompaſled with a ditch, out of which 
the ſtones were dug for repairing the walls, and in- 


cludes a circumference of above three quarters of a 


mile, 
Near the entrance of the harbour is Old Fort, where 
there is a battery of one hundred cannon, nearly on 


a level with the water. There is another battery on 


the 
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the weſt ſide of the harbour, near mount Edgcumbe, 
{trongly ſecuted, and great guns placed fronting the 
water. Theſe different forts are conſtantly garriſoned 
by a body 5 foot ſoldiers, together with feveral com- 

anics of invalids. 
: During the Jong wars of Edward III. with France, 
the latter made an attempt on Plymouth, by landing 
within a few miles of the town, but the earl of De- 
vonſhire raiſed his vaſſals, and attacked the enemy 
with ſuch reſolution and bravery, that five hundred 
were lain, the remainder having eſcaped by getting on 
board their ſhips. l 

The civil government is lodged in a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, a recorder, twenty four common council, 
and a town clerk ; the election, being carried on in the 
following ſingular manner, and which probably took 
its riſe from caballing amongſt the free men on thoſe 
occalions. The mayor and aldermen chuſe two perſons, 
and the common council chuſe two others, theſe four 
perſons thus choſen, appoint a jury of thirty-ſix freemen, 
by whom the mayor is elected, . 

During the civil wars of Charles 1. Plymouth fol- 
lowed the example of the other mercantile towns, by 
adhering to the parliament, and by an obftinate reſiſt- 
ance did more hurt to the king's intereſt, than any 
other fort in the weſt of England. At preſent 
Plymouth is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, for al- 
though great ſums are ſpent here, during the war, yet 
their ſole ſource of riches does not depend upon 
that; for beſides a conſiderable trade carried on 
in fiſhing and curing pilchards, they ſend ſhips to 
America, the Weſt Indies, and ſeveral parts of the 
Levant, there being many gentlemen of very large 
frotuncs reſiding in the town, This ancient corpo- 
ration is now large and populous, ſituated on the de- 
clivity of a hill, having fine ſtreets and handſome build- 
ings both public and private. Before the reign of 
Charles II. they had only one church, which in the 
times of popery belonged to the Abbey of Plympton 


*but that being found inſufficient to contain all the in- 


habitants who attended divine ſervice, an act was pro- 
cured for building another, and the ſtructure was 
liniſhed at theexpence of the people. The old church 
which is dedicated to St. Andrew has a fine tower, and 
ſix large bells. The new church dedicated to the 
memory of Charles. I is an elegant ſtructure, built in 
the modern taſte, having a ſpire, and the pews well 
contrived, for holding the great numbers of people, 
who attend the worſhip of God, the profits ariſing 
trom the ſeats being given to ſupport the poor, 

Some years ago when the number of people con- 
tinued encreaſing, the pariſh clerks were obliged to 
take holy orders, to enable them to afliſt the curates 
in the diſcharge of their duties; but that cuſtom is 
now diſuſed, and clergymen, ſupported by the voluntary 
contributions of the people, officiate in their room. "They, 
have four Hoſpitals, a large charity ichool, and a work 
There is likewiſe a cuſtom houſe, where the 
duties are paid, being under the direction of a collector, 
cuſtomer, comptroler, &c. as the dock is under the in- 
ſpection of a commiſſioner. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, great complaint 
was made by the inhabitants for want of freſh water; 
but this inconvenience was removed at the ſole expence, 
and under the immediate inſpection of that glory of 
the Engliſh navy, fir Francis Drake; plenty of water 
being conveyed from a ſpring about ſeven miles diſtant. 

The weekly markets are on Mondays, and Thurſdays, 
beſides two annual fairs, viz. January twenty-five, and 
September twenty-one, where large numbers of horn- 
ed cattle are fold, together with great quantities of 
woollen cloth. The diſtance from London is two hun- 
dred and fifteen miles. 

On the. hill called the Haw, is a moſt delightful 
walk, from whence we beheld one of the noblett pro- 
ſpects in Britain. The town of Plymouth, tne adja- 
cent country,. the unbounded ocean, with numbers of 
ſhips, continually ſailing, all conſpiring to fill the 
muid with wonder, at the art which has now opened 


| 
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27 
an intercourſe with every part of the habitable world, 
by mcans of thoſe floating caſtles. 


Bold were the men, who on the ocean firſt 

Spread their new fails when ſhipwreck was the worſt: 
More danger now from man alone we find 

'Than from the rocks, the billows, or the wind. 


WALLER. 


But notwithſtanding all we have ſaid concerning 
Plymouth, yet the entrance to the harbour is dan- 
gerous, and has often been attended with fatal conſe- 
quences, This being conſidered by the late king 
William, ever attentive to the ſecurity of his people, 
he employed one Mr. Winſtanly an ingenious architect, 
to erect a light houſe on a rock covered at high 
water, near the entrance of Plymouth Sound, and 
where many ſhips had been formerly loſt, | 

It was finithed in the year 1696, but thrown down 
by the dreadful ſtorm, which happened on the twenty- 
leventh of November, 1703. Mr. Winſtanly, who 
had been there to view the place, with ſeveral other 
people all periſhed, the ſhips in the harbour not being 
able to give them any afiſtance, It had been often 
doubted that this edifice would not be able to ſtand 
againſt a ſevere tempeſt; but Mr. Winſtanly was 
ſo confident of its ſtability, that he uſed to ſay, he could 
wiſh to be in it when a ſtorm happened; which un- 
fortunately was the caſe, for next morning after the 
tempeſt, no remains of the light houſe were to be ſeen. 
Another however was built on the ſame rock, in the reign 
of queen Anne, but was burnt down in 1755. The 
{tone work about thirty feet high, which remained un- 
hurt, has been re-ediſied and enlarged under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Smeaton, and is confidered by good judges 
to be the moſt compleat, as well as the moſt uſeful 
work of the kind in any nation in Europe. 

Near this place, the Ramillies, a fine ſecond rate man 
of war, was loſt on the fifteenth of March, 1760. The 
ſhip was commanded by captain Taylor, having on 
board ſeven hundred and thirty four men, of whom the 
captain and fix hundred and eight periſhed, one mid- 
ſhipman, and twenty-five ſailors having ſaved themſelves 


by Jumping from the ſtern to the rocks. 


'rom Plymouth we procceded to Bearalſton a poor 
sda derte place, although it has ſent repreſentatives 
to parliament ever ſince the twenty- ſcventh year of 
queen Elizabeth, having been ſummoned along with 
many other of the corniſh boroughs. It is a manor 
governed by a portreve choſen annually, The qualifi- 
cations neceſſary for enabling the people to vote at 
elections, is the payment of three pence annually to the 


Jord of the manor. 


'This place is only a hamlet to Bearferris, the pariſh 
church being above two miles diſtant. Some few ſerges 
are made here, but the whole bears the greateſt marks 
of poverty, nor does it contain any thing worthy of a 
traveller's notice, 

The philoſopher however is furniſhed with ſufficient 
matter ſor ſpeculation, when he conſiders thoſe little 
decayed ' boroughs as a poiſon in the vitals of our happy 
conſtitution; and which, if not ſoon removed, will termi- 
nate in its ruin, Can an unprejudiced perſon conſider 
thoſe implements (as they may be called) of miniſterial 
power, and ſay the people are equally repreſented ? No: 
common ſenſe and experienceconvinceth him to the con- 
trary ; nor does the objection, that they have been former- 
ly places of great trade, bear any weight : for when a , 
place once great, becomes a heap of ruins, the rights 
which they enjoyed ſhould be given to ſuch as have riſen 
from contemptable villages, to the moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
of trade, riches and grandeur. Bearalſton has neither 
market nor fair, and is diſtant from London two hundred 
and twelve miles. 

"The next place we viſued was Taviſtock, ſo called 
from its ſituation on the river Law, or Tavy, and in the 
reign of king Edgar, the ſeat of Ordgarius carl of Devon- 
ſhire, of whoſe daughter Elfrida we are told the follow- 
ing tory, 


Edgar 


** 


Edgar who was of a very amorous diſpoſition, heard 
that the earl's daughter was one of the greateſt beauties 
of thoſe times; and being willing to ſatisiy his curioſity, 
fent Ethelwald his favourite courtier to enquire into the 
truth of the report. Ethelwald was like his maſter 
young, handſome, and amorous, ſo that there is no 
wonder when he beheld the charms of the young lady, 
he ſhould be ſmitten with her perſon. But the old 
earl, whoſe age had added caution to experience, did 
ꝛot chuſe to give his daughter in marriage, unleſs the 
the king's conſent could be firſt obtained, Love 1s 
powerful in its operations, and therefore Ethelwald 
returned to his ſovereign, and told him that although the 
young lady was agreeable, yet ſhe was not an object 
worthy of his affection; and the king having laid aſide 
all thoughts of the matter, the favorite infinuated that 
as ſhe was rich, ſhe might be a good match for himſelf, 
though not for his royal maſter. 

By thus artfully putting his propoſal entirely upon 
the footing of intereſt, Edgar very readily gave his con- 
ſent, and Ethelwald obtained the ſummit of his wiſhes, 
But he did not long enjoy the fruits of his treachery, the 
monarch was ſoon informed that Elfrida's beauty even 
furpaſſed the original report. Verſed in the arts of diſſi- 
mulation, and exaſperated at the treachery of Ethelwald, 
Edgar determined upon a ſecret though bloody revenge. 
But willing to be ſatisfied that he was not a ſecond 
time impoſed upon by the enemies of his miniſter, he 
reſolved, to have ocular proof of his infidelity, before he 
puniſhed his preſumption. 

Accordingly he informed Ethelwald, that intending 
to hunt in the country near his eſtate, he would em- 
brace the opportunity of ſpending a night at his houſe. 
Ethelwald, who could make no excuſe to avoid the 
intended viſit, ſet out immediately for his ſeat, under 
pretence of making preparations for his majeſty's recep- 
tion. On his arrival, he uſed every argument in his power 
to prevail on El frida to uſe all the methods ſhe could 
deviſe to conceal her beauty from the eyes of an amorous 
monarch, leſt he ſhould ſatiate his defires at the expence 
of her chaſtity, | 

Theſe arguments, enforced with ſo much earneſt- 
neſs, awakened in the mind of Elfrida, ſentiments to 
which ſhe might otherwiſe have been for ever a ſtranger. 
She promiſed to follow the advice of her huſband, tho' 
nothing was farther from her intentions ; for ſhe 
appeared before the king with all the advantages 
which- the richeſt attire, and the moſt engaging airs 
could beſtow upon her, and excited at once in his 
boſom the higheſt love towards herſelf, and the 
moſt furious deſire of revenge againſt her huſband. 
But love, the moſt artful maſter of diſſimulation, 
cleared the brow of Edgar from every cloud of 
reſentment, and inſtructed him in the language due 
to hoſpitality and eſteem. 

This made his revenge the more fecure; for ta- 
king Ethelwald with him into the foreſt of Harwood, 
under pretence of hunting, he ſtabbed him with 
his own hand, and ſoon after publickly married 
Elfrida, The conduct of this lady was conſiſtent 
with female paſſions, when rouſed by diſappointment, 
of waich we ſhall meet with a ſufficient proof in 
another part of this work. 

Taviſtock is a large populous town, and carries on a 
conſiderable trade in the manufactcry of ſerges ; the 
ſtreets are well paved, and many of the buildings 
extremely handſome. It is mentioned as a borough in 
our oldeſt records, and was ſummoned to fend re- 
preſentatives to parliament by Edward I. a privilege 
which it ſtill enjoys. The government as it was 
never incoroprated is lodged in a portreve, chofen 
annually at the Court leet of the manor, and he 
is the returning officer, when the members are cho- 
ſen ; the election being in all the freemen or free- 
holders. There is a fine church here, beſides two 
alms-houfes, Proviſions of all forts are very cheap, 
fiſh being had in great quantities from the river. 
The weekly market is on Friday, beſides which there are 
pve annual fairs, viz, January ſeventeen, May ſix, Sep- 
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tember nine, October ten, and December eleven. The 
diſtance from London is two hundred and four miles, 
We have already mentioned ſome things concern- 
ing religious houſes, as they were called in the dark age: 
of popery ; but as "Taviſtock is the firſt abby we have 
yet viſned, whoſe abbot ſat in parliament, we fhall here 


ſay ſomething concerning the origin of thoſe inſtitutions, 


who make ſuch a figure both in the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory of Europe. | 

In the primitive ages of chriſtianity, the profeſlors of 
that holy 499 gg fled from the perſecutions of the Ro- 
man emperors, and ſheltered themſelves in woods, caves, 
and deſarts, preferring all the hardſhips of ſuch ſituations 
with the enjoyment of peace of conſcience, to the poſlet- 
ſion of temporary affluence, or the vain and empty name 
of worldly honour. When chriſtianty received a civil 
eſtabliſhment, thoſe hermits, as they were called, did not 
chuſe to leave their places of retirement, but were con- 


tent to end their days where they had lived ſo long un- 


connected with the hurry and noite of a tumultous world, 
Superſtition was now beginning to creep into the church, 
and thoſe devotees were viſited by people of all ranks, who 
began to conſider them as moſt eminent ſaints, becauſe 
they diveſted themſelves of the comforts ariſing from 
ſocial life. Their numbers daily encreaſed till it was 
found neceſſary to build houſes for their reception, and 


in thoſe places they reſided, working at ſome one or other 


employment; the profits ariſing trom which, being firſt 
appropriated to ſupport themſelves, the overplus was diſ- 
tributed among the poor, T hey attended divine ſervice at 
the next church; but their numbers and riches encreaſing 
they procured from the biſhop, a prieſt to perform the 
duties of his office amongſt them under the name ot a 
chaplain, 

Here a foundation was laid for their future greatneſs, 
and new benetaCtions being daily added, their chaplains 
aſſumed the name of Abbots, or fathers, and at laſt many 
of them were exempted from epiſcopal juridiction, being; 
themſelves dignified with mitres and ſat as barons along 
with the biſhops in parliament. Such was the origin ot 
abbys. The foundation being laid on the principle of 
felf preſervation, they afterwards became uſeful, but at 
laſt being proſtituted to the vileſt purpoſes, they are 
now happily aboliſhed in England, nothing remaining 
of their grandeur, but only heaps of ruins. 

The abbey of Taviſtock was founded_by the Saxon 
earls of Devonſhire, towards the latter end of the tenth 
century, but ſoon after deſtroyed by the Danes. It was 
again rebuilt, and endowed with many lands and ma- 
nors, which it enjoyed till the general diſſolution, when 
Henry VIII. gave it to that gallant officer John lord 
Ruflell, anceſtor of the duke of Bedford, in whoſe 
family it ſtil] remains, giving title of marquis to the heir, 

The abby was dedicated to the blefied virgin, and 
one St. Rumon, probably a diſciple, either of St. Pa- 
trick, or ſome of thoſe Britiſh eccleſiaſtics, who lived 
about the ſixth century, It was a ſpacious building, 
having, beſides a large church, one hundred and twenty 
fix yards in length, a chapel dedicated to the virgin 
Mary, a chapter houſe with thirty-ſix ftalls for the 
morks, a gate houſe, and cloyiters. Many learned 
men have been abbots of this monaſtry, and a ſchool 
was ſupparted for learning the Anglo Saxon language, 
in order to acquire a perfect knowledge of the Jaws 
and conititutions of the kingdom. Here we are told 


was a ꝑrinting preſs ſet up ſoon after Caxton brought 
the cnodledge_ofJhar noble art into England, and 
tome of the 5 printed in the abbey are ſaid to be 


ſtill remaining in the libraries of the curious. 
The abbot was a lord of parliament, and ſo powerful 


that a diſpute ariſing between one of them and the biſhop 2 


of Exeter, the abbot carried his cauſe to Rome, where 
the biſhop was condemned, and refuſing to make ſatis- 

faction, died under the fentence of excommunication, 
We muſt not leave Taviſtock, before we take ſome 
notice of its ſtone bridge, over the Taw, not for anv 
thing curious in itſelf, but on account of a traditional 
ſtory concerning its original; being one of thoſe framed 
by the worthy gentlemen called monks, and believed 
by 
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by the deluded people, who implicitly obeyed their dic- 
tates. The ſtory is this. 

One Childe being proprietor of the manor of Plymp- 
ton, deviſed by will his lands to that church, where his 
body ſhould be buiicd, There is no wonder that the 
monks, ever ſolicitous to promote their own intereſt, 
ſhould take every opportunity of procuring ſo valuable 
an acquiſition; and therefore we are told that Childe 
being hunting in an adjacent foreſt, loſt both his com- 
panions and way. Under ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs, 
and being pierced with the ſeverity of the cold, he flew 
his horſe, pulled ou: his bowels, ſheltering himſelf in 
the / cavity, but after remaining there ſome time, he 
ventured out and periſhed ; but this is not all. | 

The people of Plymton hearing that thoſe of Taviſ- 
tock had found the body, and were carrying it to their 
abby for interment, reſolved if poſſible to prevent 
the loſs of ſo rich a prize, and therefore went to that 
place where they expected the others would croſs the 
river, in order if poſſible io intercept them and bring 
way the corpſe of the deceaſed ; but the monks of 
Taviſtock had previouſly erected a temporary bridge, by 
which they became poiictied ct all the lands according 
to the will of the donor, in memory whereof they built 
the bridge now ver that river. 

Near Taviſtock was a priory of Benedictine monks, 
founded by Amicia, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Glouceſter, and wiſe of Baldwin de Redvers, 
carl of Devonſhire. This priory was called Buck- 
land, and dedicated to the bleſſed virgin. At the diffolu- 
tion of religious houles, it was beſtowed upon the fami- 
Iy of the Grenviles, but in the reign of queen Eli- 
Zaieth it was given to che famous fir Francis Drake. 

During our a ode at "Laviſtock, we went to viſit 
Lamberton, a ſmall village where there is a pariſh 
church, in which are the effigies of Nicholas and 
Andrew Tremain, twin brothers, who in ſtature, voice, 
tcatures and complexion, ſo nearly reſembled each other, 
that 'even their own felations could hardly diſtinguiſh 
the difference. We are likewiſe told, and which is 
itil m wonderful, that there was ſuch a ſympathy 
between them, even when abſent, that they performed 
the ſame actions, had the ſame appetites, the ſame de- 
lacs, and ſuffered the ſ me anxieties and pains. 

That is all that we could learn concerning theſe re— 
markable perſons, only that in 1663, they were both 
killed at Newhaven in France, but whether by violence, 
or accident 1s not related, i 

From Taviſtock we purſued our journey to Lydſton, 
on the borders of Co nw all, near the high road leading 
fron, Excter, which although formerly a market town of 
ſome note, is now almolt wholly decayed, there being 
only a few poor cottages, and no remarkable curioſity to 
be ſeen. It has ſtill a weckly market on Saturdays”; and 
1s diſtant from London two hundred and cight miles. 

Heath-rleigh, the next phice we viſited, was formerly 
a manor belonging the abby of Taviſtock, but is now 
in lay hands. It contains ſeveral very neat houſes, and 
here is a better inn than we expected to have found in 
this part of the country, The weekly market is on 
Fridays, and the four annual fairs, May twenty-one, 
June twenty two, September four, and November eight, 
moſtly for he ſale of cattle and ferges. It is diſtant from 
London two hundred miles. 

From Heatherleigh we proceeded to Houldſworthy, a 
markct town, Where there is a conſiderable manufactory 
cr 1erges. The Market on Saturday is well ſu 
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weich all forts of proviſions; and they have three fairs 
for the ſale of cattle, viz. April twenty-ſeven, July 
ten, and October two. It is diſtant from London two 
hundred and fifteen miles. 
Heartland fituated on the channel, is by ſome ſaid to 
e the Hercules of Ptolmey, becauſe it ſtands on a 
point, near the extremity of the county. It is a popu- 
ous town, and mich frequented by people both of 
Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
be fiſaetmen from the neighbouring parts come 
ore at Hartland to purchaſe proviſions, leaving their 
boats ſheltered under the rocks, The inhabitants of 
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Hartland carry on a conſiderable, trade in the cod 
fiſhery, which is here eſteemed the beſt in England, 
There are many conſiderable merchants in the town, 
and they have lately procured an act of parliament for 
building a pier, where ſhips of conſiderable burthen may 
be ſafe during the tempeſts, which are frequent on this 
coaſt, 

The quay is very large and commodious, but the de- 
ſcent being ſtcep, renders it inconvenient in bringing 
goods to the town. Githa or Gwytha the wife oi the 
great earl Godwin, built a church and monaitry here, 
dedicated to St. Stoke, becauſe by the interpoſition of 
that hermit, her huſband was ſaved from {hipwreck, 
The relicks of St. Stoke were placed in a ſhrine in the 
church, and much reſorted to by devotees and pilgrims, 
which brought great riches to the prieſt}, and at the 
general diſſolution, their rents were valued at three hun- 
dred and fix pounds. 

Some remains of this abby are yet to be ſcen in a 
beautiful valley where it ſtood. The weekly market is 
on Saturdays, and the fairs, on Eaſter Wedneſday, and 
September twenty-five, both for the ſale of cattle, It is 
diſtant from London two hundred and eiguteen miles. 

From Hartland a road extends eaſtward to Biddeford, 
ſo called from its ſituation on a ford of the River 'Tow- 
ridge. It is a large populous well built town. The 
principal ſtreet runs in length about three quarters of 
a mile along the river, ſo that the goods are loaded and 
unloaded in ſight of the merchants warehouſes. 

In this ſtreet there is an elegant cuſtom houſe, and 
behind the ſtreet is another, where are many fine houſes 
for private gentlemen. The merchants of Biddeford 
trade largely to the Welt Indies, Virginia and New-— 
founJland, and from thence up the Mediterranean, 
where they carry large quantities of fih, which in the 
returns is greatly to their advantage. This borough 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, and cighteen bur- 
geſles, having a town clerk, with other proper officers. 
Here they have a particular court for holding plcas of 
debt to the amount of any ſum, and no appeal lies 
from their deciſion. Happy for many other towns 
were they endowed with the {ame privilege, 

The church is large and beautitul, great part of it 
being lately rebuilt, It has a fine organ beſides a ring 
of {ix good bells. The treble has the following motto, 


Peace and good ncighbourhood, 
And the tenor, 


I to the church the living do call, 
And to the grave I ſummon all. 


There are here two diſſenting meetings, great num- 
bers of the inhabitants being of that perſuaſion. 

Amongſt the monuments in this church, there is one 
to the memory of Mr. Strange, who ſeems to have been 
deſigned by providence to prelerve the lives of his fellow 
creatures even at the expence of his own. When only 
a ſchool boy, he ſell from the top of a rock without 
receiving any other hurt, except being a little ſtunned, 
When he advanced to manhood, an arrow was ſhot acci- 
dently, which ſtruck him on the forehead, cut a ſmall 
part of the skin, and flew off without doing him any 
further injury. 
But the moſt remarkable occurence of his life, and 


for which he is juſtly celebrated is the following. 


| Sometime in the ſummer of 1646, and during the heat 


of the civil wars, a ſhip from the Levant came into 
the harbour of Biddeford, and being in ſected with the 
plague communicated that dreadful diſtemper among(t 
the inhabitants, by which great numbers loſt their lives, 
At the firſt breaking out of the peſtilence the mayor 
ſhameſully left the place, ſo that there was none left to 
preſerve the peace, and ſupport the civil power. In 
this time of diſtreſs, the people choſe Mr. Strange to 
officiate, during the remainder of the year; and ſurely 
none was ever better qualified for the poſt ; for whilik 
the 38 raged, he viſited the ſick, ſaw them pro- 
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perly nouriſhed, and attended the funerals of thoſe who 
died; and during the whole time of this dreadful cala- 
mity, he never received the leaſt infection; but as ſoon 
as the plague ccaſed, and the people were reſtored to 
health, the faithful magiſtrate ſickened, and in a few 
days paid his laſt debt to nature, after he had been ſo 
ufeful an inſtrument in preſerving the lives of his fel- 
low creatures, 

We have already mentioned ſome of thoſe tricks per- 
formed by the monks, which enabled them to live in 
affluence, at the expence of the credulity of their vo- 
taries ; but we mult here take nutice of one which in 
the ſequel has been attended with great advantages to 
the public ; we mean the bridge at Biddeford, a noble 

othic ſtructure, conſiſting of twenty-four arches, and 
2x hundred and ſeventy feet in length. The traditional 
account of the building of this bridge is as follows, 


The inhabitants had long attempted in vain to build 


a bridge, all their efforts proving unſucceſsful on ac- 
count of the breadth and rapidity of the current. At 
laſt the vicar of the town whoſe name was Richard Gor- 
nand, having more 1 than his pariſhioners, 
found that the principal obſtruction conſiſted in the 
want of money ; and well knowing the credulity of 
the inhabitants, he pretended that he was admoniſhed 
in a viſion to lay the foundation of a bridge, at a certain 
place near the town. 

This viſion he communicated to the biſhop of Exe- 
ter, and fir Thomas Grenville, lord of the town. The 
knight according to the ſpirit of thoſe times of popiſh 
ſuperſtition contributed largely; and the biſhop no 
ſtranger to the pious fraud, made a collection through- 


out his dioceſe, by which the ſtructure was finiſhed in | 


the manner it now ſtands. 

e are forbidden in Scripture to do evil that good 
maß come of it; but happy had it been for the chriſtian 
world that all the monkiſh frauds had been attended 
with ſuch beneficial conſequences. A fine croſs was 
erected on this bridge, part of which is now ſtanding, 
having on the top a quadrangular dial. 
Biddeford has three weekly markets, viz. Soup 
Thurſdays and Saturdays; and three annual fairs, F. 
bruary fourteen, July eighteen, and November thir- 
teen. It is diſtant from London two hundred and two 
miles. | | 

Over a fine road adjoining to Toweridge, we tra- 
velled to Great Torrington, ſo called from its fituation 
on that river, and Great, to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmall 
village in the neighbourhood. It is an ancient town, 
and was ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment in the reign of Edward I. and continued to do 
ſo for many years after ; but of that privilege the peo- 


ple have not availed themſelves ; for by the records of | 


parliament it does not appear that any returns have 
been made ſince the reign of Henry IV. Queen Mary 
granted them a Charter of incorporation, by which 
they are governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and 
ſixteen of the principal inhabitants, who aſſiſt as a 
common council. | 

This rich and populous town is pleafantly fituated 
on a rifing ground, having the river in its front, which 
is here navigable for ſmall veſſels. The domeftic trade 
of the town 1s that of the woollen manufactories, which 
is carried on to great advantage, many hands being 
employed, and the induſtrious poer rendered ufefut 
members of ſociety. But beſides this, they carry on 
2 conſiderable trade to Ireland, Wales, Briſtol, and 
other places. ; ; 

Here is a good ſtone bridge over the river, a charity 
ſchool, ſeveral alms houſes, with right of commonage 
to the inhabitants, a privilege which they have en- 
joyed ever ſince the reign of Richard I. being given 
them by William Fitz Robert, a Norman baron, at 
that time lord of the manor. In the town are two pa- 
riſh churches, the oldeſt being no ways remarkable 3 
bot the other deſerves particular notice. During the 
reign of Henry VII. his mother, lady Margaret, coun- 
teſs of Richmond, who to her everlaſting honour went 
about doing good, ſpent ſome years at this place; and 


ö 


the par ſonage houſe being at that time ſome miles diſ- 
tant, the pious lady had compaſſion for the prieſt, who 
was obliged to travel ſo far to perform the duties of his 
function. Jo remedy that evil ſhe, beftowed on the 
vicar, and his ſucceſſors, the inanor lands adjoining to 
the church, together with the houſe in which ſhe then 
lived. But her benovelence did not ſtop here; on every 
occaſion a friend to learning, even in its infancy, ſhe 
built a room for a library, and endowed it with ſuch 
books at were then to be had, which fince have been 


' augmented by ſeveral donations, 


As a diſcretionary power is lodged with juſtices of 
the peace where to hold the ſeſſions, and een 
being found very convenient, they uſually meet to 
tranſact buſineſs at this place. There was formerly a 
ſtrong caſtle near this town, but nothing of it is now 
left, except a few remains of the walls, which are 
moſtly ſunk into the earth. 

The weekly market is on Saturdays ; and the fairs 
May four, July five, and October ten. Moſt of the 
goods fold at theſe fairs, being either their own manu- 
factures or cattle. It is diſtant from London one hun- 
dred and ninety- ive miles. N 

Barnſtaple, the next place we viſited, is a large po- 
pulous trading town, ſituated on the river Taw, over 
which it has a ſtone bridge of fixteen arches. It is 
built in the form of a ſemicircle,” the river being a dia- 


meter, and on three ſides encompaſſed by hills. The 


name is ſaid to be a compound of two words, viz. Bar, 
which in Britiſh ſignifies the mouth of a river, and 
Staple in Saxon fignitying a Mart or Fair, 

It is very ancient, being mentioned in doomſ- day 
book as a royal manor, in the reign of Edward the con- 
feſſor, and given by William the conqueror to one 
of his favorites, whoſe name was Judhael de Totneſs. 
This baron who loved the ſituation of the place, built 
a caſtle, together with a priory, both of which are now 
deſtroyed. 

In the reign of William Rufus, Judhael, for reaſon: 
now unknown, fell under the diſpleaſure of that diſ- 
ſolute monarch, who Þarjſhed him from the realm, and 
annexed his lands to the crown, in poſſeſſion of which 
they remained till he reign of queen Mary, whe: 


they were beſtowed Upon the anceſtors of the Chicheſ- 


ters in Warwickſhire, 

As a borough by preſcription ; they have ſent re- 
preſentatives to parliament ever ſince the original ſum- 
mons in the reign of Edward I, And when queen 
Mary alienated the manor from the crowa, ſhe granted 
them a charter of incorporation, to be governed by 
mayor, twenty-four of the principal inhabitants, called 
a common council, a high ſteward, recorder, and o- 
ther officers, "Theſe with ſuch of the other inhabitant: 
as are burgeſles, elect the members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment, the mayor being the returning officer. 

Barnſtaple, we are told, anciently enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of ſending members, but at what time, or on 
what occaſion they were loſt, we could not learn. It 
was walled in, and ſome of the gates are ſtill to be 
ſeen, 

But what principally deſerves the notice of a tra- 
veller, is the exteniive trade carried on here to Ireland, 
Wales, and the Briſtol channel, as well as to New- 
foundland, to which laſt they fit out ſeveral ſhips. 
Great quantities of wool are imported from Ireland, 
which the merchants fell to the manufacturers of the 
other towns in Devonſhire, Moſt of the poorer fort 
of women and pirls are employed in ſpinning yarn, 
which is bought up by the people of Exeter and Tiver- 
ton. But notwithſtanding the beauty of its fituation, 
the convenience for trade, together with many other 
advantages ; yet Barnſtable is at preſent on the decline, 
and Biddeford ſeems to flouriſh in proportion to the 
decay of this once opulent and ſtill beautiful town. The 
reafon aſſigned for the decay of commerce ts, that the 
inhabitants have neglected to keep the harbour in pro- 
per repair, which is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe che 
ſtrong weſterly gales throw up large heaps of ſand 


before the entrance of the river, and renders it dan- 
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gerous for ſhips of heavy burden to enter, But we 
may aſſign another reaſon for the decay of commerce, 
namely, the luxury of the people, who having been 
left in poſſeſſion of conſiderable fortunes, acquired by 
the induſtry of their anceſtors, have neglected to im- 
prove them with frugality, and ſunk into all the faſhi- 
onable follies of the age, having their aſſemblies, con- 
certs and plays, during the ſummer ſeaſon. Luxury 
in a 1 nation, is a ſure indication of its ap- 
proaching ruin; and if ſo of the community in gene- 
ral, it muſt alſo have the ſame effect on the more mi- 
nute parts. 


It is a ſhame, that man, who has the ſeeds 
Of virtue in him, ſpringing unto glory, 
Should make his ſoul degenerate with ſin, 
And ſlave to luxury; to drown his ſpirits 
In lees of ſloth ; to yield up the weak day 
To wine, to luſts, and banquets. 
SHACKERLY, 


The church is an elegant ſtructure, having a fine 
ſpire with a good organ; and there being many dil- 
ſenters in the town, they have two meeting houſes, 
and a charity ſchool for poor children. There is like- 
wiſe a grammar ſchool, where many great men have 
received their education, and beſides theſe uſeful foun- 
dations, they have an alms-houſe for aged perſons of 
both ſexes, built and endowed by a charitable gentle- 
man, Whole name was eh He had been formerly 
2 conſiderable merchant, and having acquired riches, 
like a faithful ſteward, laid it out in this amiable man- 
ner, by founding an aſylum for the afflictions inſpera- 
bly connected with old age. Here the poor have a 
pleaſant garden to walk in for the benefit of freſh air, and 
a chapel for the worſhip of their Maker. 

Near the river is a moſt delightful walk planted on 
each ſide with large elms, where the people refort in the 
evening; and on the quay is an elegant ſtructure, 
the front of which being ſupported by Tuſcan pillars, 
ſerves as a place for the merchants to tranſact buſineſs 


in. It was erected in 1708, at the ſole expence of ' 


Robert Rolle, eſquire, who had formerly reſided in the 
town. The fields adjoining to Barnſtaple are culti- 
vated with great induſtry, ſo that beſides fiſh, all 
other ſorts of proviſions are plentiful and cheap. 

The weekly market is on Fridays, and the annual 
fair, the nineteenth of September, It is diſtant from 
London one hundred and ninety-three miles, 

About two miles from Barnſtaple, on the banks of 
the river, we viſited a monument of a ſingular con- 
ſtruction, and erected on a very melancholy occa- 
ſion. | 

We have already taken notice of the dreadful havock, 
made by the plague at Biddeford, during the time of 
the civil wars; but it was not wholly confined to that 
place, it alſo ſpread its contagion through the neigh- 
bouring towns. During that public calamity, the 
afflicted people were glad to bury their relations in 
the firſt and moſt convenient place, without paying 
any regard to conſecrated ground; for we are in- 
formed by this monument, that it was erected by 
affectionate parents, to the memory of four ſons, who 
all died at the ſame time, when the peſtilence raged in 
thoſe parts; Tradition is filent concerning their ſta- 
tion and circumſtances, but from their being able to 
erect ſuch a monument, we may reaſonably conjec- 
ture, that they were above the ordinary rank? The 
tomb is ſurrounded by a wall, adjoining to which is 
a double row of elms. 


The following inſcriptioa is acroſs one end of the 
Kone. - - | 


To the memory of our foure ſweete ſonnes, John, Jo- 
ſeph, Thomas and Richard, who were immaturely taken 
from us altogether by Divine Providence are here in- 
tered, the ſeventeenth day of Auguſt, 1646. 


And on the other end, 


In hac Spe acquieſcunt parentes 
Matiſfimi Feſeph, and Anne Ley, 
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And in the middle are the following lines. 


Good and greate God, to thee we do reſigne 
Our four deare ſonnes, for they were chiefly thine; 
And Lord we were not worthy of the name 

Jo be the ſonnes of faithful Abrahame; 

Had we not learnt for thy juſt pleaſures ſake, 

To yield oure all as he his Iſſaacke. 

Reader, perhaps thou knew'ſt this fielde, but ah! 
"Tis now become another Machphelahe ; 

What then this honor it doth crave the more, 
Never, ſuch ſeeds were ſowne therein before! 
Which ſhall revive and Chriſt his Angels warne, 
To bear with triumph to his heavenlye Barn 


From Barnſtaple we travelled over a road to 
Ilfarcomb fituated on the Briſtol Channel, ind north 
welt extremity of Devonſhire. It was an ancient manor 
in the time of the Saxons, and given by the Conqueror 
to Judhael de Totneſs along with the ſordſhip of Barn- 
ſtaple, and both ſeized by William Rufus. 

It is a large populous town, and carries on a conſide- 
rable trade in the herring fiſhery ; the harbour being 
ſo commodious, that the merchants of Biddeford 
and Barnſtaple, tranſact much of their buſineſs here. 
The town conſiſts chiefly of one long narrow ftreet; 
and although the houſes are but indifferently built, 
yet many rich merchants reſide in them, who trade, 
largely to Ireland, Wales and other places. As the 
channel is extremely dangerous, by reaſon of the ſtrong 
weilerly winds, a light houſe has been erected at the 
entrance of the harbour, for the ſafety of ſuch ſhips as 
may be driven in there, by the ſtreſs of the weather. 

The manor of Ilfarcomb, being for many ycars in the 
poſſeſſion of the family of Wrey, thoſe gentlemen kept 
the pier and harbour in repair, at their own expence z 
but having been neglected, by reaſon of the duties 
not being regularly paid, the violent attacks of the 
ſea had ſo far impaired it, that it was ſound neceſſary 
to look out for ſuch a remedy, as might prevent that 
evil for the future, and preſerve from deſtruction, a 
place of ſo much importance to the public, 

For this purpoſe application was made to parliament, 
when the legiſlative power, ever attentive to the intereſt 
of the nation, paſſed an act 1731, for repairing and 
keeping in order the pier, harbour, and light-houſe ; 
ſo that being now under proper regulations, it is to be 
hoped that this port will remain a place of great 
advantage to thoſe parts of Devonſhire, whilſt England 
prefers the advantages arifing from trade and commerce, 
ro the allurements of faſhionable follies, or the vanity 
of inſipid indolence, It is governed by a mayor, bailifts 
and other officers. 

The great antiquary Mr. Cambden was prebendary 
of this place, which belongs to the cathedral church 
of Salisbury; and as he was never in orders, we may 
preſume that either the holding prebendaries was not 
then confidered as inſeperably connected with the cleri- 
cal office, or that he had a particular diſpenſation for that 
22 The church tho? ancient is but a mean ſtructure, 

ut is pleaſanly ſituated, and well accommodated for 
the peoples attending divine worſhip. The weekly 
market is on Saturdays, and the diitance from London 
one hundred and eighty-fix miles. 

About five miles eaſtward of Ilfarcomb, is Comb- 
Martin, fituated likewiſe on the Briſtol channel. It 
is ſaid to derive its name from Kum, a Britiſh word 
fignifying Low, and Martin, from a family who were 
many years lords of the place, and deſcended from 
Martin of Towers, who being a faithful companion of 
Henry I. when he was perſecuted by his brothers Robert, 
and William, received this lordſhip as a reward tor 
his faithful ſervices. The harbour is but ſmall, and 
the water being ſhallow, ſhips of large burthen canno: 
get in without being in great danger, 

This place was formerly in great repute for its mines, 
particularly in the reign of Edward I. when they 
yielded conſ{:derable profits ; but for what reaton we 


| are not informed they were neglected till the reign of 
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queen Elizabeth, when one fir Bevis Bulmer engaged 
in working them, and found large quantities of 


ſilver. 


. This gentleman was a curious artiſt, and of ſome 
of the ore made two cups, one of which he preſented 
to the then earl of Bath, and the other to fir Richard 
Martin, lord mayor of London. The beſt hemp in the 
county of Devon, grows near this town, from which 
the people reap conſiderable advantages. It has, a 
weekly market on Saturvays, and is diſtant from London 
one hundred and eighty-one miles. | 

It was ſomewhere either near Comb- Martin, or which 
is more probable Ilfarcomb, that the, Danes landed under 
the command of their kin Hubba, toward the latter 
end of the ninth century, — according to their barbar- 
ous cuſtom proceeded to murder the defenceleſs people, 
lunder them of their goods, and burn their houles ; 
W Odun carl of Devonſhite, having raiſed a ſmall 
army of his vaſſals, attacked the pagans with fo much 
bravery and reſolution, that they were totally de- 
ſeated, and their king with above a. thouſand men 
left dead in the held. | 

It was in this battle that the royal Daniſh ſtan- 
Card was taken, and which diſpirited the barbarians 
ſo much, th&-after burying the body of their king in 
the ſand, and erecting a heap of {tones thereon accord- 
ing the cuſtom of their country, they were glad to feek 
refuge in their ſhips. There, is no great wonder that 
ſuperſt tious pagans, as the Danes at that time were, 
ſhould place ſuch confidence in their ſtandard. It had 
been curiouſly embroidered by the three ſrſters of Hubba ; 
having on it the emblems of a raven, and declared by 
their prieſts to be invincible. - 

We returned through Barnſt-ple to South Moulton, 
ſituated on the Moul, and called ſouth to diſtinguilh it 
from a village on the ſame river, called norch Moulton, 

South Nioulton is an ancient borough by preſcription, 
and governed by a mayor, recorder, eighteen capital 
burgeſſes, a town clerk and other officers, It is a 
pleaſant healthy place, has a conſiderable trade in 
the manufactory of ſerges, ſhalloons, and felts ; with 
the greateſt market for wool of any town in De- 
vonſnire. The church is a noble ſtructure, having a 
large tower and fine organ. They have a free ſchool 
were the youth are inſtructed in 1 built and 
endowed at the expence of a native of this town, 
who afterwards became an eminent merchant in Lon- 
don. 

The ground near South Moulton, is well cultivated, 
there being many lime kilns, from which the farmers 
bring that uſeful manure. Proviſions are in great plenty 
anc the people of all ranks being employed, the town has 
ar !caſt an agreeable appearance. "Lhe market is on Sa- 
turdays, befides which they have four annual fairs for 
the ſale of cattle, viz. the Wedneſday before the twenty 
ſecond of June, the Wedneſday after the twenty-ſecond 


— 


of Auguſt, the Siturday before the tenth of October, . 


and the Saturday before the twelfth of December. It 
is diſtant from London one hundred and eighty-two 
miles, 

We travelled through ſeveral villages from South 
Moulton, tili we arrived at Chumleigh, a ſmall but 
pretty market town on the river Taw, where we are 
told there was formerly a collegiate church with ſeven 
prebends of which the following is the traditional 
ſtory. | | 

A poor man having ſeven children, and not being 
able to procure them the neceſſaries of life, was ſo at- 
fected with their cries for bread, that in order to put 
an end to their miſery, he was determined to deprive 
them of their lives. For this purpoſe he carried them 
out in order to drown them in the river ; but being met 
by a pious lady to whom the manor belonged, and queſ- 
tion.d concerning what he was going to do with the 
children, he freely confeſſed the whole. The lady who 
was ſtruck with the want of natural affection in the 
father, took the children to her houſe, educated them 
at her own expence, and in memory of her being t! 
inſtrument cf ſo ſignal a deliverance, ſhe built the 
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abovementioned church, of which however there are 
not now any remains. 

Thoſe who are converſant with human nature will 
eaſily judge what degree of credit can be given to a {ory 
ſo improbable and contradictory to the principles of 
ſelf preſervation.z whilſt thoſe who are acquainted with 
the tricks practiſed by eccleſiaſties in the dark ages of 
popery, will be able to aſſign a reaſon why it was firſt 
invented. | 

This town has nothing in it remarkable, the market 
is on Yedfieſdays, and an annual fair for cattle, on the 
ſecond of Auguſt. It is diſtant from London one 
hundred, and cighty-four miles, 

We are now arrived at Tiverton the laſt place we 
viſited in this county. It is pleaſantly fituated between 
the Ex and Loman, having a ftone bridge over each 
of thoſe ſtreams. Before theſe bridges were built, it 
was called Twyford, both rivers being fordable at the 
place. | 

Tiverton is very ancient, for in doomſday book it is 
mentioned by the name of "Terra Regis, having been 
a royal demeſne long before the conqueſt. - Henry J. 
gave the manor along with other lands to Redycrs ear! 
of Devonſhire, in whoſe family it remained till the 
latter end of the reign of Henry III. when it was left 
to an heireſs, who married into the family of Courineys, 
by whom it was held till the reign of Edward IV. 
when that prince ſeized on the lands, becauſe of the 
earl's attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter, It was 
again reſtored by Henry VII, but finally forfeited to the 
crown in the reign of Henry VIII. the then marquis re- 
fuſing to acknowledge the king as ſupreme head of 
the church, | 

Tiverton though an ancient borough, did not ſend 
repreſentatives to parliament till the reign of James, 1. 
when that prince gave them a charter of incorporation, 
by which they are governed by a mayor, recorder, 
twelve of the principal inhabitants as aſſiſtants, toge- 
ther with twelve of the more inferior burgeſſes, the 
Mayor having the priviege of appointing all the 
officers. 

On Monday the third of April, one thouſand five 
hundred and,-ninty-cight, it was almoſt wholly demo- 
liſned by fire; and again, when it was but lately re- 
built, in One thouſand ſix hundred and twelve, ano- 
ther fire broke out on Monday, the fifth of Auguſt, 
which deſtroyed the whole town, except the church 
and alms-houſe. Baily, the author, of the practice of 
ptety, who lived in thoſe times, conſidered this dread- 
tul calamity as a judgment of God, for the many 
irregularities committed by the people, who came 
to the town on Sunday, in order to be preſent with 
their goods at the market. Without doubt many 
abuſes might have crept in, and the people indulging 
themſelves, in riot might neglect to take proper pre- 
cautions againſt fire, for according to the wiſh of that 
pious author, we find them changing their market 
from Monday to Tueſday, 

On the fifth of June 1731, another dreadful fre 
broke out, which conſumed above two hundred ot 
the beſt houſes. This dreadful calamity induced 
the legiſlative power, to make a\ particular inquiry 
into the cauſe, and it appearing that many of the 
houſes were covered with thatch, and' Racks of 
corn and ftraw erected in the ſtreets, an act paſſed, 
injoining them not to build any houſes in that manner 


for the future, as alſo to oblige them to remove all the 


ſtacks of wood, corn, ſtraw, &c. from the ſtreets, to 
keep engines for extinguiſhing the fire, and in caſe cc 
one breaking out, to pull down houſes to ſtop its pro 
greſs. , „ 

At preſent this is next to Exeter the moſt flouriſhing 
town for the woollen manufactory in Devonſhire. 1: 
1s extremely populous; and all hands are conſtantly 
employed, ſo that nothing but induſtry is ſeen every 
where. The members are choſen by the free burgeſſes, 
and the mayor 1s the returning officer, 

In the year 1733, a chapel was built by ſubſcription 
of the inhabitants; and during the times the Courtneys 
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THE COUNTY OF DEVONSHIRE. 
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were earls of Devonſhire, there was in the old church 
4 place appropriated for the burial of that once illuſtri- 
ous family. In this repotitory was a monument to the 
memory of Edward earl of Devonſhire, and his counteſs 
cut in alabaſter, and curiouſly gilt, having on it the fol- 
lowing inſcription. 


Ho, ho; who lies here? 

*Tis I, the good earl of Devonſhire, 
With Kate my wife, to me full dear 
We lived together fifty-five year. 
That we ſpent, we had; 

"That we left, we loſt ; 

That we gave, we have. 


The above * e may ſeem odd; but when 
attentively conſidered, will appear to have been dic- 
tated by a very thinking perſon, and contains a real 
eſtimate of the value, as well as the uſe of riches. 

We have already mentioned/ ſeveral fine ſchools in 
Devonſhire, wherein many great men have been edu- 
cated ; but they are all inferior to that of Tiverton, 
ſituated near the eaſt entrance of the rown, being not 
only a large elegant building, but alſo one of the no- 
bleſt foundations of the kind in England. 

T his ſeat of the muſes was built and endowed by one 
Peter Blonde], a clothier, who like William of Wyck- 
ham, had not received a proper education himſelf, and 
therefore reſolved to ſupply that deficiency, by com- 
municating the knowledge of letters to others. 


This ſchool is ſo well endowed that the place af 


maſter is not conſidered as unworthy the acceptance of 
the moſt accompliſhed ſcholar, having, beſides a genteel 


houſe, and fixty pounds per annum, the privilege of taking 


as many boarders as he pleaſes. It has for many 
years been the nurſery of education for moſt of 
the young gentlemen of Devonſhire, as well as many 
other places in the weſt. The worthy founder, who 
ſet no bounds to his liberality, often uſed thoſe words 
of Wickham, to Edward III. If I am not of my- 
<< ſelf a ſcholar, I will be the occaſion of making more 
« ſcholars than any ſcholar in England.” 

How well he kept his promiſe, this noble founda- 
tion, remains an undeniable proof ; but this was not 
all ; for he laid out two thouſand pounds in the pur- 
chaſe of lands to maintain ſix ſcholars at our two Uni- 
verſities, and the truſtees, who are gentlemen of the 
ſtricteſt honour and probity, have fo far improved on 
the original deſign, that they maintain eight ſcholars, 
viz. four in Baliol college, Oxford; and four in Sid- 
ney college Cambridge. 

Tiverton has a weekly market on Tueſdays, be- 
ſides two annual fairs, viz. on Tueſday after Whit- 
ſunday, and the tenth of October. It is diſtant from 


London one hundred and ſixty-ſix miles. 


At Legh, a village near Tiverton, was a monaſtery 
for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by 
Walter Clavel, in the latter end of the reign of Hen- 
ry II. but changed into a nunnery by Maud de Clare, 
counteſs of Glouceſter, in the reign of Edward I. It 
remained till the general diſſolution, at which time it 
contained an abbeſs, and eighteen nuns, and was 
eſtimated at one hundred and ninety-ſeven/ pounds, 
three ſhillings, and a penny per annum. | 


Having thus viſited every place worth notice in De- 
vonſhire, we ſhall now proceed to make ſuch general 
remarks as occured to us in our travels through that 
county. 

As Devonſhire is of a large extent, and greatly 
diverſified with hills and vallies, the air and ſoil varies 
according to the ſituation. On the hills the air is ex- 
tremely ſharp, and in the vallies mild and ſerene. In 
the weſtern parts neac Cornwall, the ſoil is hard, 
mooriſh and barren, ſo that few ſheep can be bred 
there ; nor do they ever arrive at any degree of per- 
tection. But this loſs is made up by an advantage 
equally beneficial, namely, the ground being extremely 
uſeful in the breeding of oxen, which are bought up 
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the Oke, with ſeveral other ſtreams. 
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by the drovers from other parts, who fatten them for 
the London markets. . 
In Devonſhire, where the woollen manufactures are 
carried on in all the inland towns, the breeding 
ſheep muſt be of the utmoſt advantage; and therefore 
we find that in the northern parts, on the Briſtol chan- 
nel, there are fine downs, which being dry, great 
numbers of thoſe uſeful animals are fed, there being ex- 
cellent paſture, This part of the county is well cul- 
tivated with lime; dung and ſand, and yields large 
crops of corn, though not equal to what grows near 
the ſouth. 

In many parts of Devonſhire, particularly towards 
the eaſt, the toil is ſtrong, which produces great quan- 
tities of peaſe ; and near the ſea they uſe the ſanie ma- 
nure as in Cornwall, viz. ſea weeds, &c. Between 
Dartmouth and Plymouth the ſoil is a reddiſh ſand, 
which produces the beſt cabbages and carrots in the 
kingdom ; and in many parts the meadow and paſture 
land is rendered fruitful by ſheil ſand, ſuch as they uſe 
in Cornwall ; and in places more remote from the ſea, 
they ſhave off the turf and burn it to aſhes, which 
being laid on the ground, produces good crops of graſs, 
The preſent ſtate of huſbandry in Devonſhire is not. in- 
ferior to any in England; all that nature has denied 
being made up by the induſtry of the people. 

Devonſhire was anciently famous for its mines ; but 
of late years they have been much neglected. The 


ores conſiſted of lead, tin and ſilver, of which laſt great 


quantities have been dug up; for we find, that ja as 


the latter part of the reign of Edward I. ſeven hundre 
pounds weight of {ilver was dug from the mines in this 
county. 

'The principal rivers are the Ex, the Tamar, the 
Towridge, the Taw, and the Plym. The Tamar 
falling into the ſea near Plymouth, has been already 
deſcribed in our account of Cornwall. The Ex riſes 
on the borders of Somerſetſhire, near the Briſto] chan- 
nel, and runs directly ſouth, through the city of 
Exeter, and falls into the ſea at Exmouth. The T ow- 
ridge riſes at the foot of a hill, about four miles from 
Hartland Point, and running ſouth eaſt, is joined by 
At Biddeford it 
is a conſiderable river, as we have already ſeen, and 
falls into the Briſtol channel, about two miles below. 
The Taw riſes in the hundred of Woonford, and runs 
northward to a village called Nummer, whence it is 
joined by many ſmaller ſtreams. It receives other ad- 
ditions, and paſſing by Barnſtaple, and joining the 
* falls into the Briſtol channel, near Appel- 

ore. | 

The Plym riſes in the pariſh of Shepiſtor, and after 
a courſe of ſeven miles, becomes a confiderable ſtream 
at Plympton ; and two miles below falls into Plymouth 
Sound. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral ſmaller rivers, 
many of which we have already deſcribed, and the 
others are included in thoſe juſt now mentioned. 

The inhabitants of Devonſhire have been celebrated 
by ſeveral ancient authors, as ſtrong and robuſt, but 
at the ſame time courteous to ftrangers. The whole 
natives may be divided into three claſſes, viz. the learn- 
ed, the manufacturers, and the huſbandmen. When 
we conſider the number, of free ſchools in this county, 
we need not be ſurprized that io many of the gentle- 
men are learned; nay, we may ſafely affirm that there 
are more learned men in Devonſhire than in any other 
county in England, 

Queen Elizabeth, who was not only a good judge 
of human nature, but alſo well acquainted with her 
ſubjects, uſed to ſay of the Devonſhire gentlemen, 
„That they were born courtiers.” The merchants are 
polite, courteous and affabie to ſtrangers, the working 
people induſtrious, and the huſhandmen plain, ſimple 
and honeſt, '! hey are however not without their vices, 
the principal of hi is drinking and ſmuggling ; the 


firſt owing to the great numbers of men employed at 
one place in the woollen manufactures ; and the ſe- 
cond to their communication with the inhabitants of 


the iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. 
K. 


It has been 
ob- 
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obſerved that in other parts of the kingdom, the gout 
only viſits the more wealthy and idle, but here it is 
common to find, the pooreſt and moſt laborious, af- 
flicted with it; and the reaſon aſſigned for it is, that 
cyder is drank to exceſs, becauſe it is to be had for a 
trifle, in compariſon of malt liquors. 

After all that has been ſaid, for well cultivated 
ground, extent of territory, and encouragement given 
to the woollen manufactures. Devonſhire is one of the 
moſt conſiderable counties in England, and of greater 
value than the whole dominions of ſome petty tyrants, 
who vainly imagine that their ſubjects were born to be 
their ſlaves, | | 

As the limits of this work will not ſuffer us to preſent 
the reader with abſtracts of the lives of all the learned 
and great men born in Devonſhire ; we muſt content 
— 2 with mentioning only the following, viz. Henry 
| Bratton lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench in the 
reignof Henry III. and well known by his celebrated trea- 
tiſe de conſuetudinibus Angliæ, was born at Brat ton Clovelly, 
a village in this county, and educated in the univerſity of 
Oxford. Having applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
civil and canon laws, he took his degree of doctor 


of thoſe ſciences, and afterwards acquired a perfect 


knowledge of the laws of England. Being conſidered 
by king Henry ILL. as very eminent in his profeſſion, that 


prince made him one of his itinerant juſtices, and 


afterwards chief juſtice of England, in which important 
ſation, he behaved with great integrity, a difficult taſk 
in thoſe times. His learned treatiſe on the laws of 
England was firſt publiſhed 1569, but there are ſe 
veral ancient manuſcripts ſtill remaining in the libraries 
of the curious, one of whom belonging to fir Robert 
Catton, is now in the Britiſh Muſeum. | 
Sir William Hankford, the famous thief juſtice of 
of the King's Bench in the reign of Henry IV. was born 
ſomewhere in this county, and probably near Monk- 
ly, as he lies buried under a monument in the church 
of that village. It is well known that Henry prince 
of Wales, afterwards Henry V. was during the latter 
part of his father's reign ſo addicted to debauchery, 
that he was almoſt daily engaged in riots with the people 
of London. At one of thoſe B 
a ſudden fray enſued, and the heir apparent to the 


crown was carried before the chief juſtice, then ming 


in the court at Weſtminſter, who like a faithfu 
magiſtrate, and without any regard to the dignity 
of the prince, m conſidered his conduct as hay- 
ing been guilty o 

niſhed him to make ſatisfaction to the parties injured, 
and refrain from ſuch practices for the — 


But the high ſpirited youth truſting to his elevat- 


ed rank, abuſed and reviled the chief juſtice whilſt 


he ſat on the bench of judicature; but the intrepid 


magiſtrate no way intimidated, ordered the ' officers to 
take him into cuſtody, and conduct him to the Marſhal- 
News being brought to the king, he ſent 
for the juſtice, when inſtead of 22 him for his 
conduct, treated him with the greateſt kindneſs, ſaying, 
„That Hankford was the — faithful fubject in his 
© kingdom.” On the death of Henry IV. and acceſſi - 
on of Henry V. Hankford fearing the king's diſpleaſure, 
retired to his ſeat in Devonſhire, charging his park keep- 
er to kill any man in the night, who ſhould refuſe to tell 
his name and buſineſs, and he would fee him indem- 
nified. | 

Some time after this, fir William came himſelf one 
evening into the park, and being met by the keeper, 
who it ſeems did not know him, demanded-his name 
and buſineſs, which the knight refuſing to tell, he 
ſhot him dead with an arrow. The people ſhewed 
us a tree where they ſay the fact was done, and ſti}! 
known by the name of Hankford's Oak. We have 
dwelt the longer on this article, leſt the reader 
ſhould be miſled by reading Shakſpear ; for however 
the poet may be allowed to indulge his fancy, yet the 
hiſtorian is obliged to relate facts in the ſame order 
they happenned. 

Sir John Ferteſcue chief juſtice of the King's Bench, 
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in the reign of Henry VI. was born near Brent in 
this county. Having ſtudied the laws, he was advanced 
to the. high poſt ot chief juſtice of England, in the 
troubleſome reign of Henry VI. and diſcharged his 
duty with. the greateſt fidelity. When the family 
of York, prevailed over that of Lancaſter, he went to 
France, taking with him Edward, the fon of his unfor- 
tunate prince, and ſuperintended his education. 

It was during his exile, that he wrote his excellent 
Book De Laudibus Legum Angliæ, which he dedicated 
to the prince his pupil. Henry VI. had appointed him 
chancellor, but he never diſcharged any part of that 
high office; for after the fatal engagement at Lewkſbury, 


he returned to England, and having a country feat 


in Glouceſterſhire, ſpent the remainder of his days in 
retirement at that place. . | 

Sir Thomes Lyttelton, the author of the celebrated 
treatiſe on Penures, was born in Devonſhire, and 
educated in Merton College, Oxford. When he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies at the univerſity, he entercd him- 
ſelt a ſtudent in the Middle Temple, where he was 
called to the Bar, He married the heireſs of the 
manor of Hagley in Worceſterſhire, and from him 
that great ornament of univerſal learning, the pre- 
ſent lord Lyttelton is deſcended, in whom all the 
2 and vit tues of his anceſters ſeems to be cen- 
tered. 

King Henry VI. made him judge of the Marſhal- 
ſea, a place of great importance in thoſe times, and 
upon the. acceſſion of Edward IV. he was called up 
to the degree of king's ſerjeant, and appointed one 
of the juſtices of the Common-pleas, and knight of the 


Bath. His treatiſe on Tenure was the beſt book, on 
the Feudal law, before the ſtatute of the twelfth of 


Charles II. when wardſhips, military ſervices, &c. 
were totally aboliſned. He died 1481, and was buri- 
ed in the chancel of the cathedral of Worcefter. 

The honourable and right reverend Charles Lyttle- 

ton, late lord biſhop of Carliſle, ſpent ſeveral years 
in writing the hiſtory of his illuſtrious family, and 
when his lordſhip had finiſhed the work, he got it tran- 
ſcribed in a fine hand, with the arms emblazoned by 
an ingenious artiſt. It is now in the library of the 
ſociety of antiquarians of which he was preſident. 
- John Jewel doctor of divinity and biſhop of Salis- 
bury, was born at Bowden in the pariſh of Berry- 
Neber, in this county, May twenty-four, 1522. 
He was educated at Oxtord, and towards the latter end 
of the reign of Henry VIII. he imbibed the ſenti- 
ments of the reformers, but did not openly declare him- 
ſelf a proteſtant, till the acceſſion of Edward VI. 
when he was choſen fellow of Corpus Chriſti-college, 
and preached with. great zeal againſt the errors of 
A | 

When the bigotted Mary ſucceeded her brother 
Edward, Jewe} was marked out for a ſacrifice to the 
malevolent reſentment of the prieſts, He was expelled 
the college, and well knowing that he could not ex- 


cruelties, he reſolved to leave his native country, and 
ſeek refuge in ſome of the proteſtant ſtates in Ger- 
many. Por this purpoſe he diſguiſed himſelf like a 
countryman,. travelled all night, and concealed him- 
ſelf in the day, but it being in the middle of winter, 
and the weather extremely cold, he contracted a dii- 
order in his leg, which turned to a lameneſs, fo that 
he never enjoyed the uſe of it after. 

However, under all theſe difficulties, the provi- 
dence of God protected him, and he arrived ſafely at 
Franckfort, where he ſpent ſome time, and afterward: 
went to Geneva, till the acceſſion of Queen Eliza- 
beth made way for his return to England. 

When the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed, the 
queen appointed him biſhop of Saliſbury, where he 
diſcharged his duty in the ſame manner as. we are 
told was the practice of the primitive biſhops, There 


being at-that time preat ſcarcity of proteſtant preachers, 
Jewel beſides the epiſcopal office as a biſhop, ſerved 
the cure of five pariſhes in his dioceſe, without taking 
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«ny part of the tythes. His writings againſt popery 
were fo much eſteemed, that copies of them were 
chained to a table in every church, along with Fox's 
Martyrology, many of which are yet remaining. 

He continued his labours with the ſame unwearied 
zeal, till September 1571, when being ſeized with a 
cold, he was met by a friend on the way, going to 
preach at a church, near Salisbury, who endeavoured 
to perſuade him to return, telling him, © that it was 
„ better to loſe twenty ſermons than ſuch a biſhop,” 
But Jewel replied in the genuine ſpirit of his heaven- 
ly maſter, “ a biſhop ſhould die preaching” and ſo 
it happened, for he was obliged to be carried home, 
when the ſervice was over, and died next day at his 
palace, in Salisbury, and lies buried in the choir of 
that cathedral. 

Sir John Hawkins, a great naval commander, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Plymouth, and 
brought up to the ſea under the direction of his father, 
who was maſter of a ſhip belonging to the above town. 
Having learned the art of navigation, he ſailed to the 
coaſt of Guinea, and entered upon the flave trade. 

When England was threat2ned with an invaſion from 
Spain 1588, fir John Hawkins acted as rear admiral 
againſt the Armada, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much 
for his bravery, that the queen rewarded him with the 
Honour of knighthood, and appointed him treaſurer of 
the navy. The laſt ſervice we fund him engaged in for 
his country was, an expedition along with fir Francis 
Drake to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies 1593, which proved 
fatal to both- thoſe gallant officers ; for a miſunder- 
ſtanding having ariſen betwixt them about the moſt 
proper methods to be uſed, fir John's opinion was 
over-ruled, which affected him ſo much that he 
ſickened and died on the twenty-firſt of September, with- 
in fight of the iſland of Porto- Rico. L290 

Sir Francis Drake, the great Engliſh admiral, was 
born at or near Taviſtock in this county 1545, his 
parents being in low circumſtances, were obliged to 
tend their ſon to ſea, where he ſerved in ſeveral voyages 
under the above fir John Hawkins. After the death 
of queen Mary, and the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, 
Philip the fecond of Spain, who aimed at univerſal] 
monarchy, being diſappointed in his views of obtain- 
ing the crown of England, was reſolved, if poſſible, to 
leite it by force. This rouſed the natural ſpirit of the 
Engliſh, and filled them with ſuch indignation againſt 
the Spaniards, that great encouragement was given to 
ſuch as were moſt active in diſtreſſing the common 
enemy. 

Proper encouragement calls forth hidden merit, and 
amongſt thoſe who appeared ready to defend the rights 
of their injured countrymen, none was more forward 
than Drake. In 1577, he took and plundered the town 
of Nombre de Dios in the Weſt Indies, from whence 
he brought great riches, and the ſame year ſet out on 
his expedition round the world, which he performed in 
three years, and returned to England 1580. 

The queen, who was ever attentive to reward merit, 


honoured him with knighthood; and when the Spa- 


niſh Armada attempted landing in England, he was 
appointed vice admiral of the Engliſh quadron. His 
behaviour on that celebrated occaſion, was conſiſtent 
with every other part of his conduct ; and fo great was 
the terror of his name, that Don Pedro de Valdez, 
ſurrendered to him without fighting. 

In 1593, he went in conjunction with fir John Haw- 
kins to the Weſt Indies; but as we have already men- 
tioned, a miſunderſtanding having ariſen between thaſe 
brave officers, their deſign was rendered abortive ; and 
fir Francis, not being able to bear the thoughts of diſ- 
appointment, fell into ſuch dejection of ſpirits, that he 
ſunk under the load of his melancholy, and died on his 
return to England 1596. | | 

Sir Walter Raleigh, well known for his ſufferings 
and learning, was born in Bidley in Devonſhire 1552. 
While very young he was entered a ſtudent. in Oriel 
college, Oxtord, where he made great proficiency both 


in philological and philoſophical knowledge; after 
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which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his bravery in the 


wars carried on in France by queen Elizabeth, in de- 
tence of the perſecuted proteſtants. After this he went 
over to Ireland, and aſſiſted in ſubduing the rebels in 
the province of Munſter. 

Although merit feldom went unrewarded by queen 
Elizabeth, yet it was ſome time before Raleigh was 
known at court; and his firſt introduction there, was 
merely accidental. One day as the queen was walk- 
ing abroad with her attendants, ſhe came to a miry 
place, and being af.aid to croſs it, Raleigh, who was 
then ſtanding among the croud, pulled off his new 
cloak, made of blue pluſh, and threw it on the place, 
when her majeſty paſſed gently over, without wetting 
her feet. This piece of gallantry fo endeared him to 
the queen, that ſhe fent for him to court, and em- 
Pane him in making diſcoveries in America. 

During his firſt expedition he diſcove ed and took 
poſſeſſion of the valuable colony, now called Virginia, 
from which tobacco was firſt imported, and concern- 
ing which we are told the following ſtory. 

Sir Walter uſed to ſmoak it in his ſtudy before break - 
faſt; and one morning his ſervant coming with a 
tankard of ale, he was ſo much terrified that he threiy 
the liquor into his maſter's face, and ran down ſtairs to 


call aſſiſtance, thinking that he had been burnt, He 


was concerned in the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada 
1588, and was very high in the queen's favour, till 
1594. | 

dir Walter was a man of gallantry, and having cars 
ried on an intrigue with one of the maids of honour, 
the fruit of their amour began to diſcover itſelf, upon 
which he was ordered to depart from court, There 
was yet one way left for him to regain the royal fa- 
vour, namely, to marry the lady, which he readily 
complied with; and next year ſet out on a voyage to 
Guiana, where he had conſiderable ſucceſs, and re- 
= high in the queen's favour as long as ſhe 
ived. 

But upon the acceſſion of James I. he was accuſed 
of being concerned in a plot, to ſet the crown on the 
head of lady Arabella Stewart, for which he was tried, 
found guilty, and received ſentence of death. As the 
whole was only a malicious proſecution, he was re- 
prieved from time to time; but remained a priſoner 
above thirteen years. | 
During his confinement, he wrote his celebrated 
work, The Hiſtory of the World, together with ſeve- 
ral other tracts on religious, moral and political ſub- 
jects. At laſt he was ſet at liberty; but unfortu- 
nately for him, his pardon did not paſs the great 
ſeal, and poſſibly he thought there was no occa- 
ſion for it. But herein he was moſt wretchedly 
deceived ; for being ſent on an expedition to Guia- 
na, where having failed, the Spaniſh ambaſlador pre- 
vailed on the poor diſpirited king, to cauſe fir Wal. 
ter to be executed according to his former ſen- 
tence, Which was done by beheading him in Palace 
yards Weſtminſter the twenty-ninth of October, 
1618. 

Sir Thomas Bodley, the great antiquarian, and 
founder of the library at Oxford, was born at Exeter, 
in this county, on the ſecoud of March 1544. During 
the perſecution in the reign of queen Mary, his father 
being a proteſtant fled abroad, and ſettled at Geneva, 
where his ſon received part of his education. When 
his father returned to England on the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth, he placed this his ſon in Magdalene col- 
lege, Oxford, where he ſtudied ſeveral years; and in 
1576, went abroad to viſit foreign nations. Having 
ſpent ſeveral years in France, Germany and Italy, he 
returned to — and was ſent by queen Elizabeth 
to ſeveral proteſtant princes, deſiring them to join 
with her in aſſiſting the French proteitants, under the 
command of Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 
of France. 

He was afterwards engaged in ſeveral public em- 
ployments; but being weary of edges of courts, 


| and having an unbounded defire to promote literature, 


he 


= 
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he retired from buſineſs, and ſpent the remainder of | 
his time in collecting books for his valuable library, 
which he had erected at Oxford. He died January 
twenty-eight 1612, and was buried in the choir of 
Merton college. : . 

Richard Hooker, a celebrated divine, was born near 
Exeter 1553, and afterwards finiſhed his ſtudies in 
Corpus-CluiRi-college, Oxford, He was choſen a 
fellow of that Society ; but having married, he was 
obliged by the rules to leave the college. His mar- 
riage had been haſtily concluded; and his wife's conduct 
was no way agreeable to a perſon of his ſedentary way 
of life. He was not, however, left without friends, 
for the learned Dr. Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, took him under his protection, and procured 
him the maſterſhip of the Temple, which he reſigned” 
for the living of Biſhops-bourne in Kent, where he 
continued till his death. At this place he lived in a 
ſtate of primitive ſimplicity, and wrote his famous work 
on Eccleſiaſtical Policy, being the firſt on that ſubject 
ever compoſed by a proteſtant divine of the church of 
England. 

Walton in his life of this worthy perſon tells us, 
that James I. was fo pleaſed with the work, that when 
he came firſt to England, on the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, he enquired for the legrned author ; and being 
told he was dead; the king anſwered, ** That he 
« did not think there was fuch another man left in 
“ England.” | 

In this work Hooker has reduced the chriſtian reli- 
gion to a ſyſtem connected with civil polity, and ne- 
ceſſary to promote the ends of government. He died 
on the ſecond day of November 1600, and was buried 
in the chancel of his own church at Biſhop's- bourne 
in Kent. 

John Cowel, doctor of the” divit and canon Jaws was 
born in this county about the latter end of the reign of 

ueen He received his grammatical learning at 
Eaton ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies in King's * 
Cambridge, to which he was elected, according to the 
rules of the foundation. He was naturally addicted to 
the ſtudy of that moſt rational ſcience the civil law, 
and ſoon made himſelf maſter of the beſt writers on 
the ſubject. Having taken his doctor's degree, which 
he obtained with. great applauſe, he was appointed Re- 
gius profeſſor of law, and maſter of Trinity Hall in 
that univerſity. He was afterwards choſen vice chan- 
cellor, and appointed vicar general to Dr. Boncroft, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

In the beginning of the reign of James I. he wrote 
a book, called the Interpreter, wherein he diſcovers 
great knowledge of the law of England, as well as that 
of the Romans, But whether to promote his intereſt 
at court, or from principles of conviction in his own 
mind, he inſerted ſome poſitions that ſeemed to extend 
the royal prerogative ; and which exaſperated the houſe 
of commons to ſuch. a degree, that he was taken into 
cuſtody, committed to priſon, and his book burnt by 


the common hangman At the end of the ſeflions, | 


when he recovered his liberty, he retired to Cambridge, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his days in ſtudy and 
retirement. He died-x611, and hes buried under the 
alter of the chapel of Trinity Hall. 

Jaſper Mayne a celebrated poet, who publiſhed the 
Oxford verſes to Charles I. was bern at Hatherleigh in 
this county, and educated in the univerſity; but in 
what college we are not told. He entered early into 
holy orders, and obtained ſeveral livings in the church; 
but adhering to the royal cauſe, he was deprived by the 
vifitors 1649, and remained in a private ſtation, till 
the return of Charles II. 1660, when he was again re- 
ſtored to his former preferments, and alſo made a canon 


of Chriſt's Church. He died in 1672, and in the fixty- | 


ninth year of his age. 

Dr. Mayne was a man of ingenuity, and if we may 
believe a ſtory concerning him it weuld appear, that 
like Rabelais, he retained his natural vein for humour 
even on a death bed. By his will he left a. legacy to a 


ſervant who had been long with him, expreſſed in the 
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following words, That he had bequeathed him a 
trunk wherein was ſomething that would make him 
„ drink.” When the will was opened, the poor ſer- 
vant went eagerly to examine the contents of the trunk, 
but to his great mortification found nothing therein 
but a large red herring. ; 

George Monk, afterwards duke of Albemarle, and 
ſo well known for his 1 reſtoring Charles II. 
was born at Potheridge in Devonſhire 1608. Being 
naturally inclined to a military life, he entered early 
into the army, and ſerved in feveral campaigns under 
the earl of Oxford in the low countries, where he was 
promoted to the rank of colonel. | 

At the breaking out of the grand rebellion in Ireland, 
he was ſent into that kingdom under the command of 
the duke of Ormond, and when the rebellion was ſup- 


| preſled, he returned to England, but found the flames 


of civil war breaking out betwixt the king and his par- 
liament. Monk adhered to the royal party, and fought 
with great bravery, till the king's affairs were ſo low, 
that he could not any longer make head againſt his 
parliament, i 

At this time Monk was in Nantwich caſtle, in 
Cheſhire, where being beſieged, he was obliged to ſur- 
render, and remained a long time in priſon. Finding 
the king's affairs totally ruined, he entered into the par- 


; lament army under the command of lord Liſle, and 


went over a ſecond time to Ireland, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf for his courage and bravery. | 

When Oliver Cromwel ſubdued Scotland after the 
battle of Worceſter, 1651, Monk was left commander 


in chief of the forces in that kingdom, where he re- 


mained till the death of the uſurper; and then acknow- 
ledged his fon Richard. On the depoſition of Richard 
he found things running to confuſion, and therefore. 
having the army on. his ſide, he formed the deſign of 
reſtoring king Charles, which he did with ſo much 
eaſe and prudence, that he was created duke of Albe- 
marle, and made knight of the garter. He was after- 
wards made firſt lord of the treaſury, and retained the 
he king ſettled a 
nſion on his ſon, who lived till after the revolution. 
nk. was buried with great funeral pomp among the 
king's in Weftminſter p, oo a 

Theophilus Gale one of the moſt learned philologicał 
writers of the laſt century, was born at Teignmouth 1628. 
He was educated in Magdalen college Oxford, under the 
learned Dr. Godwin, and having taken the degree of 
maſter of arts, was choſen fellow of that ſociety. Be- 
ing in principle a non-conformiſt, he refuſed to comply 
with the act of uniformity at the reſtoration, and there- 
fore loſt all his preferments. Being appointed tutor 
to the marquis of Wharton, he accompanied that no- 
bleman on his travels through France and Italy, and 
returned a few weeks after the dreadful fire of London, 
where he found the capital city of England in ruins. 

The late doctor Calamy tells us, that when Gale 
went abroad, he left his books and manuſcripts, amongſt 
which was the court of the Gentiles, to the care of a 
friend; and when he returned he went to enquire if 
any of them had been ſaved; his friend anſwered, that 
in the confuſion he had not been able to ſave any thing 
beſides a ſmall trunk. Gale went to examine its con- 
tents, and there found the manuſcript of his celebrated 
work above mentioned, u hich has raiſed his fame to 
the higheſt pitch in the literary world. He remained 
a moderate non-conformiſt, — aſſiſted the great bo- 
taniſt Mr. Row, im preaching to a congregation in 
Holborn. He died 1678. 

Joſeph Glanvile an eminent divine of the laſt Cen- 
tury, was born at Plymouth 1636, he was educated 
firſt at the fchool in that town, and afterwards removed 
to Oxford. 

Having taken his degree of maſter of arts, he entered 
into holy orders, where after obtaining ſeveral prefer- 
ments, he was niade rector of St. Peter's and St. Paul's, 
at Bath, prebendary of Worceſter and chaplain to king 
Charles II. He was an excellent philoſopher, and a 
member of the Royal Society, but has been greatly 
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plamed for his credulity concerning Witchcraft, He 
died 1680. CY 

Thomas Sprat a moſt eloquent preacher, and polite 
writer, was born at Tollaton in Devonſhire, 1636. 
When he had acquired a ſufficient knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek, he was entered a ſtudent in Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree of maſter 
of arts. 

At the reſtoration of Charles II. Sprat although very 
young was appointed one of his chaplains. At the 
{ame time, he became intimately acquainted with Sir 
Robert Murray and biſhop Wilkins, the firſt projectors 
of the Royal Society, and wrote an hiſtory of the 
origin and formation of that learned body. 

He was likewiſe intimate with the ingenious Mr. 
Cowley, whoſe works he publiſhed after his death, 
together with an account of the life of that poet. Sprat 
was naturally ambitious for preferment, which led him to 
ſjupport ſuch meaſures, as are inconſiſtent with the con- 
ſtitution of England. 

In the year 1679, when the nation was under great 
apprchenſions concerning the introduction of popery, 
the parliament ordered -a faſt to be kept throughout 
England, Sprat and Burnet were ordered. to preach in 
St. Margarets before the houſe of commons, but their 
behaviour in the pulpit was widely different. Sprat 
told the members, that the nation had no occaſion to 
be under any apprehenſions from popery, as the king 
was himſelf a proteſtant, and would never give any coun- 
tenance to thoſe of that religion. This was too glaring 
a falſhood to be believed by ſenfible men ; but the 
doctor found it ſubſervicnt to his own intereſt, for he 
was ſoon after promoted to the deanery of Weſtminſter, 
and biſhopric of Rocheſter ; whilſt Burnet, who {poke 
his ſentiments like an honeſt man. was conſidered by 
the court as an enemy to the government, 

In the reign of James II. when that bigotted prince 
having reſolved to ſet himſelf above the laws, and intro- 
duce popery, he eſtabliſhed a high commiſſion court 
to try all offences in a ſummary manner, as had 
formerly been done in the Star-chamber, and biſhop 
Sprat, was one of the coinmiſſioners. At the revolution 
he took the oaths to king William, but was always 
conſidered as a perſon diſaffected to the government; 
and in 1692, he was almoſt totally ruined by a helliſh 
ſcheme contrived by one Larkin a notorious villain, 
but ſo artful in writing that he could imitate any hand, 
the biſhop however was honourably acquitted, and ſpent 
the remainder of his life in tranquility, he died 1713. 

Dr. Matthew Tindal, a great deiſtical writer, was 
born at Beer-Ferrers in 1657. He ſtudied the civil 
law at Oxford, where he took his degree of doctor. In 
order to obtain preferment at court, he embraced the 
Romiſh religion, in the reign of James II. but whether 
being diſappointed of his hopes, or which is more 
probable, ridiculed for his ſhameſul compliance, he ſoon 
atter renounced thoſe errors, and returned again to the 
church. 

He wrote ſeveral political pamphlets, and laſtly the 
firſt volume of a work entituled, Chriſtianity as old 
as the creation. This work has been anſwered by 
ſeveral writers, amongſt whom was the late Dr. James 
Foſter, He died 17 f 

The learned lord chancellor King, was born at Exeter 
1669, his father being a grocer in that city, and a 
zealous nonconformiſt. He was ſent to the grammar 
ſchool, but ſoon after taken from it to mind the buſineſs 
in his father's ſhop, who intended to bring him u 
to his own profeſſion. But nothing could depreſs the 
force of his genius, for he laid out all his pocket money 
for books, and took every opportunity for ſeveral years 
ot reading in private, particularly the chriſtian writers 
ot the firſt three centuries, and publiſhed his treatiſe, 


entituled An enquiry into the doctrine, worſhip and 


diſcipline of thoſe times. 
his work, which was written before any perſon knew 
of his learning, recommended him to the acquaintance 
of the great Mr. Locke, whoit ſcems was his diſtant 
relation. As Mr. Locke, had reſided ſeveral years 
4 : 


in Holland, he adviſed Mr. King to go over to Leyden; 
where he might finiſh his ſtudies, This was readily 
complied with;and upon his return, the ſamegreat perſon 
adviſed him to enter on the ſtudy of the law. Having 
gained a compleat knowledge of that ſcience, he was 
called up to the bar, and ſoon acquired conſiderable 
practice, He ſerved in ſeveral parliaments for the town 
of Beer-Alſton in Devonſhire, . and in 1708, he was 
choſen recorder of the city London; and received the 
honour of knighthood, f 

in 1714, on the acceſſion of George I. he was ap- 
pointed chief juſtice of the court of Common Pleas, 
in which ſtation he remained till 1924. A late author 
has fallen into a ſtrange miſtake, by aſſerting that fir Pe- 
ter King was raiſed to the peerage, and made chancellor 
the next year after he was appointed chief juſtice ot the 
Common Pleas. As no writer could ara him of 
any ſuch thing, we can only conſider it as one of his own 
conjectures, and ſhall therefore undeceive the reader 
concerning that particular, Sir Peter King was 
appointed chief juſtice of the Comnon Pl-as 1714, 
and at the ſame time earl Cowper was conſtituted lord 
high chancellor of England In 1719, earl Cowper 
reſigned the ſeals, and was ſucceeded by fir Thomas 
Parker chief juſtice of the King's Bench, atterwar''s :arl 
of Macclesheld. In 1724, the ſeals were taken f om 
Macclesfield, becauſe he had deinanded exorbitant ſums 
from the gentlemen who purchaſed places in chan- 
cery. 

Sir Peter King was appointed to ſucceed him with 
the title of lord keeper, but next year viz. 1725, 
he was advanced to the peerage, by the title of lord 
King, baron of Ockham in Surry, and coaſtituted lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain. In 17333 he re- 
ſigned the ſeals, and died in July 1734. 

Euſtace Budgell, well known in the literary world, 
was born near Exeter 1685, and brought up at the 
grammar ſchool in that city. From thence he re- 
moved to Chriſt's Church in Oxford, where he made 
great progreſs in all forts of polite learning. 

When he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf 
a ſtudent in the Inner * and for ſome time 
proſecuted the ſtudy of the law; but not having a 
genius for ſuch a laborious taſk, he relinquiſhed all 
thoughts of that profeſſion, and addicted himſelt to the 
ſtudy of more agreeable ſciences. Being related to the 
great Mr. Addiſon, that gentleman procured him ſe- 
veral places under the government; and when Mr. 
Addiſon, was appointed ſecretary to the lords juſtices 
in Ireland, he obtained for Budgell the place of comp- 
troler general of the revenue in that kingdom, but he 
was ſoon diſpoſſeſſed by the duke of Bolton, when that 
nobleman went as lord deputy to Ireland. Mr. Budgell 
is juſtly celebrated for his ingenious eſſays on education, 
firſt publiſhed in the ſpectator, but more ſo for his tran - 
flation of the moral characters of Theophraſtus. He was 
one of thoſe unfortunate adventurers, who engaged 
in the South Sea {gheme, where he loſt twenty thou- 
ſand pounds; and” having been formerly a member 
of the Iriſh parliament, he thought to have procured 
a ſeat in the Britiſh ſenate, but loſt his election, after 
ſpending above five thouſand pounds. 

Aſter all theſe misfortunes, he wrote ſeveral pam- 
phlets againſt the miniſtry ; but being wearied with 
continual diſappointments, and ſtruggling under miſ- 
fortunes, he formed the fatal reſolution of Wnaking 
away with himſelf, which he did in the following 
manner, ; 

Having filled his pockets with ſtones, he hired a 
boat at Somerſet-ſtairs, and ordered the waterman to 
carry him under London Bridge, and when under the 
centre arch he ſuddenly jumped into the water and 
was drowned, 

Whilſt humanity draws a veil over the miſeries of 
the unfortunate, reaſon muſt condemn a practice, not 
only forbidden by chriſtianity, but even repugant to the 
dictates of natural religion. Suicide has always been 
conſidered as the greateſt crime that can be committed, 
as no time is lett for repentance, nor an opportunity 
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for the ſinner to, make his peace with an offended 
Deity. The man who lays violent hands on himſelf, 
is the greateſt coward in the world, as he deferts the 
poſt, in which providence has placed him, before he 
is relieved by the will of his Maker. 

Mr. John Gay, the celebrated poet, was born at 
Barnſtaple in this county, and educated at the gram- 
mar ſchool, in that town. His parents not being 
able to ſupport him at the univerſity, bound him ap- 
prentice to a ſilk mercer in London; but having an 
utter averſion to a life of trade, he left his buſineſs, and 
was appointed ſecretary to the dutcheſs of Monmouth, 
which was then conſidered as ſtep towards preferment 
at court. | 

During the reign of Queen Anne, he hecame ac- 
quainted with Dean Switt, who recommended him 
to Harley, ear] of Oxford ; but before that noble- 
man 11 do any thing for him, the queen died, and 
poor Gay loſt all hopes of preferment. 1 

In the beginning of the reign of George I. Mr. 
Poultney, the great patriot of thoſe times, took Mr. 
Gay along with him to the ſouth of France, and upon 
his return lord Harcourt invhed him to ſpend ſometime 
at his ſeat in Oxfordſhire. 


It was during his reſidence at his lordſhip's houſe at 


Stanton Harcourt, that Mr, Gay wrote the celebrated 
letter concerning the two lovers, who were killed by 
lightning. Being in low circumſtances he publiſhed 
two volumes of poems in quarto, which brought him 
a conſiderable ſum of money ; but hfving unfortunately 
engaged in the South Sea ſcheme, he Joſt all his pro- 
perty, which affected him ſo much that he had almoſt 
ſunk under the load of his miſery. Upon his recovery 
he wrote his juſtly celebratcd fables for the uſe of his 
late royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. Gay 
however remained ſtill in a ſtate of indigence, no pro- 
viſion being made for him by thoſe in the miniſtry. 

In 1727s his Beggar's Opera was acted with ſo 
much applauſe, that his finances were once more re— 
cruited ; but nothing could reſtore him to his former 
ſerenity 3 he languiſhed till 1732, when he died in the 


| 


houſe of his grace the duke; of Queenſbury, who erected 
a monument to his memory in Weſtminſter Abby, 
having the following inſcription written by Mr, Pope. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, ſimplicity a child: 

With native humour, temp'ring virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once, and laſh the age: 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, | 
And uncorrupted, e'en among the great. 

A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend; 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
"Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gay. 


John duke of Marlborough was born in this county, 
but as every native of England muſt be acquainted with 
the glorious actions of that hero, we ſhall not ſay any 
thing concerning him here, 

There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in Devonſhire, 
particularly near "Faviſtock and Hetherleigh, but they 
are not much frequented. 

The moſt curious plants are on the ſea coaſt, the 
ſame as in Cornwall; beſides which they have wild. 
madder, near Barnſtaple, Torrington and Biddeford. 
'The turkeys feather on the banks of the river, near 
Exeter; and baſtard baulm in the woods near Totneſs. 

Many * . the Roman emperors have been dug 
up, in different parts of Devonſhire, which is a proof 
that thoſe people extended their conqueſts to that part 
of Britain. 

Behdes the noble families already mentioned, De- 
vonſhire, ſince the Norman conqueſt, has given title of 
earl to the Courtneys, who were forfeited in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and at preſent it gives title of Duke to 
the noble family of Cavendiſh. It is wholly in the. bi- 
ſhopric of Exeter, and returns twenty-ſix members to 
the Britiſh ſenate, viz. Two knights for the county, 


| two citizens for Exeter, and twenty-two burgeſles. 
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HE plan we laid down, before we began our 

travels through this iſland, obliged us to viſit 

the more remote parts ; and from thence pro- 
ceeded - gradually over the kingdom. Places remote 
from the capital are generally too much neglected |» 
the legiſlature, they ſeldom become the ſeat of warlike 
atchicvements, and conſcquently afford but little enter- 
tainment to the traveller. 

Thus Devonſhire preſented to our view many things 
of greater importance than what we met with in Corn- 
wall; and the county we are now entering upon will 
greatly exceed them both in curiofities, whether na- 
tural or artificial. 

Somerſetſhire, at the time the Romans invaded Bri- 
tain, was inhabited by the Cangi, a colony of the 
Belgæ, who landing here from the continent, drove the 
ancient inhabitants into the more interior pa'ts of the 
iſland. 1 

Theſe Belgians, although accuſed of inviting the 
Romans over to Britain, yet when they found thuir in- 
tentions were to _— the land, they joined with 

s in ſupporting their liberties, a- 
gainſt lawleſs force, and dignified villainy, 

The preſent name is of modern date, and is derived 
from Somerton, an ancient town long fince tallen to 
decay; although formerly the chief place in the 
county. , 

Having left Tiverton, we entered Somerſetſhire, and 
travelled along a fine road near the Ex, which brought us 
to Duiverton, a market town, ſitu ted on the above 
river, but contains nothing worthy the notice of a tra- 
vell-r, except that being on the London road to Corn- 
wall, there are good inn, where we were genteelly ac- 
commodated. Ihe houſes are neat, the ſtreets well 
paved and clean, ſo that the whole forms a very agree- 
able appearance, 

There is a ſtone bridge of five arches over a branch 
of the Ex; and near the town, were formerly lead 
mines, but at preſent they are much neglected. The 
weekly market on Saturdays is well frequented ; be- 
ſides which, they have two annual fairs, viz. the tenth 
of July, and the eighth of Noveinber. It is diſtant 
from London one hundred and fixty-nine miles, 

Travelling along the ſame road to Porlock, we paſſed 
through a village called King's Brumpton. It is plea- 
ſently ſituated, but nothing remarkable, although 
formerly a conſiderable place, It has two annual fairs 
viz, The Wedneſday before Holy "Thurſday, and 
the eighth of November. Porlock is a little market 
town where there is a harbour for ſmall veſſels, ſome 
trade being carried on with the different ports at the 
mouth of the Severn. "There is a weekly market on 
Thurſdays, and three annual fairs viz. the twelfth of 
May, Thurſday before the ninth' of October, and 
the twelith of November. It is diſtant wom London 
one hundred and ſeventy two miles. 

Porlock is celebrated in hiſtory, for an event which 
muſt not be paſled over in ſilence. In the year 1047, 
and reign of Edward the confeſſor, Euſtace Count of 
Bulogne, who had married Goda the king's ſiſter, be- 
ing on a viſit, to his brother in law in Eng land, paſſed 
by Dover in his return ; when one of his retinue being 
refuſed acceſs to a lodging which had been aſſigned 
him, attempted to make his way by force, and wound- 
ed the maſter of the houte in the conteſt, A tumult 
then enſued, in which near twenty perſons on each 
ſide were killed, and Euſtace himſelf, being over-power- 
cd with numbers, was obliged to have recourſe to flight, 
in order to fave himſelf from the fury of the populace. 

L 2e count haſtened to court, where he zeprelented the 
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affront he had received in the moſt partial manner, ag- 
gravating the inſolence of the townſmen, but concea]- 
ing the behaviour of his own attendants. King Edward 
who had been educated in France and had imbihed 
their notions of government, ordered the great earl 
Godwin to march with a body of forces, and lay the 
town waſte with fire and ſword. But Godwin who 
was equally brave in his actions and words, refufed to 
obey the royal command, chuſing rather to ſulj-Ct 
himſelf to danger, than deprive the innocent of chi ir 
lives, or ſacrifice the liberty of his countrymen to the 
pert infolence of foreigners. 

Edward, who was already jealous of the great power 
of (3;dwin, laid hold of this pretence to baniſh him 
and his tons from the kingdom. The earl ſhipped his 
treaſure on hoar a (mall ſquadron at Boſham in SufÞ x, 
and fajled to Flanders, while Haroid and Leotwin, 
two of his fons, retired to Ireland, where they were 
kindly entertained by one of the princes of that 
country, 

Harold remained ſeveral years in exile; but during 

that time he was not idle : for having equipped a for- 
midable fleet, he put to ſea, and landed at Porlock ; 
but being oppoſed by the people, he deftroyed the 0 
and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. 
We continued our journey caſtward along the chan- 
nel to Minchead, an ancient borough in the time of 
the Saxons, and given by the Conqueror to fir Wil- 
liam de Mohun. It was formerly governed by a port- 
reve ; but queen Elizabeth having granted it a charier 
of incorporation, it has ever ſince ram under the di- 
rection of two conſtables, choſen annually, at the court 
leet of the manor. 

By its charter it was endowed with many privileges, 
on condition that they ſhould keep the quay and har- 
bour in proper repair; but having neglected what was 
ſo much their own intereſt to perform, and the quay 
falling to decay, their privileges were fſcized by the go- 
vernment, Who, in the reign of king William, paſted 
an act for recovering and ſecuring the harbour. This 
act was enlarged by another, in the reign of queen 
Anne ; and in 1738, both the above acts were conſum- 
ed and inlarged, ſo that the harbour is now in very 
good repair, and 'ſhips of large burden may ride in it 
with ſafcty, notwithltanding the great ſtorms, occa- 
ſioned by the north weſterly winds, ſo frequent on this 
coaſt, 


The town is well built, being divided into what they 
call the higher town, which is the oldeſt, and the 
lower town, near the quay, which has been built in 
latter times for the benefit of trade. They have a good 
cuſtom houſe, and beſides their trade with Ireland and 
the Welt Indies, they ſend ſeveral ſhips to Liſhon and 
the Mediterranean with herrinzs,which are ſold to great 
advantage in thoſe Roman..catholic countries, 

The members are choſen by all the inhabitants, who 
boi} the pot. The weekly market is on Wedneſdays, 
beſides which they have a fair on the Wedneſday in 
Whitſun week, where great quantities of hard ware 
and mercery goods are ſold to the country ſhop keepers. 
It is diſtant trom London one hundred and ſixty-ſix 
me les. | 

We have already mentioned the loyal addreſs of the 
inhabitants of Totals to king George I, and Mine- 
head is diſtinguiſhed for one of a quite different nature. 
OT the change of the miniſtry in the latter end of the 
reien of queen Anne, when that princeſs began to 
purſue meaſures deſtructive of the revolution principles, 
the miniſtry uſed all their art to procure adurelies from 


| every part of the kingdom. But among them none was 
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ſo forward in proſtituting the liberties of their country 
as the people of Minehead, 

In their addreſs to the queen, they uſed the following 
words, 

% That kings are accountable to none but God; 
© and that ſubjects were bound to obey, notwithſtand- 
« ing any tyranny whatſoever,” 

One of the members for this corporation, at that 
time, was a Swediſh gentleman, but had been lately 
naturalized, and procured a ſeat in parliament. Swe- 
den was then ſtruggling under the oppreſſion of ar- 
bitary power, although they have fince recovered their 
liberties; and an Engliſh merchant, who had reſided 
ſome years at Stockholm, arrived at this time in Lon- 
don; having been an eye witneſs of what the inhabitants 

f Sweden ſuffered whilſt their Don Quixot like king 
was a priſoner at Bender, and being conceined for 
the liberties of his country, he wrote a letter to the 
Swediſh member, wherein he tells him that his own 
country was once as free as England, till they loſt-all 
that is dear to men, by ſuch flattery and adulation 
as he had inſerted in the addreſs. This letter was 
received with ſo much applauſe, that fix thouſand copies 
of it were fold in England, and afterwards tranſlated 
into moſt of the European languages, being read 
by the pcople of Holland, with the tame approbation 
as in Epgland ; ſo natural is the love of liberty to man. 


What is life ? *tis not to ſtalk, and draw freſh air, 
From time to time; or gaze upon the ſun : 
Tis to be free: when liberty is gone, 
Lite grows infipid, and has loſt its reliſh, 
ADDISON. 


The next place we viſited was Dunſter, an ancient 
town, having a caſtle during the Saxon heptarchy, which 
at the Norman conqueſt was given to fir William de 
Mohun, and from whoſe family by the marriage of an 
heireſs it came to that of the Lutterels. 

This caſtle was one of the moſt magnificent in the 
weſt of England, having a proſpect from the windows 
over a vale above two miles in length, bounded by the 
ſea. During the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. 
it ſuffered conſiderably, tor having been garriſoned 
by that unfortunate prince, it was beſieged by general 
Blake, who took it for the parliament, and afterwards 
demoliſhed great part of its*fortifications. At preſent 
there is little remaining except two wings, which till 
conveys ſome faint idea of its former grandeur. This 
caſtle was remarkable. for being the priſon of the fa- 
mous Mr. Prynne, who in the reign of Charles I. wrote 
a book called Hiftrio- Maſtix, wherein he condemned 
all ſorts of theatrical repreſentations. For this offence 
he was brought before the court of Star-chamber, had 
his ears cut off at two different times, beſides being 
ſeverely whipped, and twice expoſed on the pillory. 

There is a ſtrange fluctuation in human affairs, and 
it often happens that the man, who is the oppreſſor 
to-day, becomes the ſufferer to-morrow. Thus we 
are told that when Laud the archbiſhop, and ex 
officio, preſident of the court, pronounced the cruel 
tentence, he pulled off his cap and gave glory to God. 
It was but a few years after when Prynne was releaſed 
by order of the long parliament, and appointed keeper 


of the records in the Tower, where he ſaw his mercileſs 


perſecutor ſuffer an ignominous death by the hands of 
the common executioner, and afterwards publiſhed an 
account of his tryal, 

It is nor enough that perſecution ſhould be treated 
45 an object of redieule, it ought alſo to be held in the 
utmoſt deteſtation ; tor, 


To ſubdue th' unconquerable mind, 
To make one reaſon have the ſame effect 
Upon all apprehenfions ; to force this 
Or that man to think juſt as I do; 
Impoſſible! unleſs ſouls, which differ 
Like human laces, were alike in all, 


Rowe. 
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In the firſt rolls of parliament, we are told tha 
Houſe of Com 
mons ; but whether neglecting to pay them their 
wages, or for ſome other reaſon, they have long fince 
loſt that privilege. Henry VII. in memory of the 
inhabitants of Dunſter, baving exerted themſelves in 
his favour at the battle of Boſworth, built them a fine 
church which is {till remaining. 

This ſtructure was erected near an old abby, built 
by the Mohuns, a little after the conqueſt, and is in 
the ſhape of a cathedral, having a ſtately tower in the 
middle of the croſs; and near it are ſome remains of 
the abby, which was founded for the uſe of the bene. 
dictines. 

This town is fituated in a valley, having the ſea in 
the front, and the three other ' tides ſurrounded be 
hills. There is a conſiderable manufactory of ker. 
ſey's carried on, which are fold for exportation to th. 
merchants of Briſtol. 

Ihe weekly market is on Fridays, and the annual 
fair on Whitſun Monday, for the ſame goods thai 
are fold at M nehead. It is diſtant from London one 
hundted and fixty-three miles. 

From Dunſter we tr:.velled along near the chan- 
nel to Watchet, an ancient ſea port town, and 
often m2ntioned in hiſtory, for the ravages committed 
by the Daniſh barbarians, when they landed on this 
coaſt. FF. 

It appears that Watchet ſent members to parliament 

by virtue of the original hummons, in the reign of Ty. 
ward I. but like Dunſter, they have long fince loſt that 
privilege, It was formerly a place of conſiderable 
trade; but by neglecting to keep their pier and harbour 
in proper repair, it was long in a declining ſtate, till 
fir William Wyndham rebuilt the pier; for which he 
was allowed by act of parliament all the duties on veſ- 
ſels coming into the harbour : but it has been again 
neglected, and at preſent there are only a few ſmall 
ſhips belonging to the town, who carry burnt kelp 
to Briſtol, for the uſe of the glaſs houſes. 
They have a fort of pebble ſtones on the ſhore, 
which the neighbouring farmers burn into lime, and 
uſe it both as a manure for the land, and a cement in 
building, being efteemed very durable. 

At a village, called Old Cleeve, about three miles 
from Watchet ; the people gather great quantities of 
ſea liver wort, which is found on the rocks at low 
water, and being cleaned and pickled, it is ſent to di- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and uſed as an excellent 
remedy againſt the ſcurvy, 

The. weekly market is on Saturdays, and the tai 
on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt. The diſtance fro: 
London being one hundred and fifty-nine miles. 

Leaving Watchet, we turned ſouth, travelling oc: 
a fine country to Wivelſcomb, formerly a place ct ſome 
note, but now much decayed. Several Roman com 
have been dug up in the adjacent fields; and here + 
an hoſpital for twelve poor people, founded and endow: 
by fir John Coventry. ; 

It has a weekly market on Saturdays, and two annu:! 
fairs, viz, the twelfth of May, and twenty-fifth ot Sep- 
tember. It is diſtant from London one hundred ai 
fifty-three miles. 

About two miles from Wivelſcomb, is Milverton, 2 
ſmall village, and only remarkable for being former) 
a borough ; it ſent members to parliament, but havin: 
failed to pay them their wages, they deſired to be en- 
cuſed ſending any more. Happy for this nation were 
others to follow their example 

Although this is a very inconſiderable place, yet !: 
has four annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, where great 
numbers are bought up by the London drovers. '1 bei? 
fairs are on the Tuctday in Eaſter week, St. James“ 
day, the twenty-firſt of July, and tenth of Octo- 
ber. 

The next place we viſited was Wellington, noted 
for its manufactory of ſerges, druggets, and fev2:s: 
other forts of woollen ſtuffs, beſides earthen wars; 
wherein many hands are employed. The church | 3 
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large old gothic ſtructure ; and near it is an hoſpital for 
{ix poor men, and as — women. : 

In the reign of James I. that pedantic prince, who 
was at all times oftentatious of his abilities, as a ſcho- 
lar, engaged in controverſy with one Mr. Salkeld, a 
popiſh prieſt, whom he convertcd to the proteſtant re- 
ligion, and gave him the living of Wellington. The 

rieſt uſed to call himſelf the royal convert, and 
the king to return the compliment, and raiſe the no- 
tion of his own importance, called him the learned 


Salkeld. 


Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes ; 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. . 
OPE, 


The weekly market is on Thurſdays, and the two 
annual fairs, the "Thurſday before Eaſter and Holy 
"Thurſday. It is diſtant from London one hundred 
and fifty two miles, 

From Wellington we travelled to Taunton, anciently 
called Tonetown from its ſituation on the river Tone, 
It is one of the moſt conſiderable towns in this county; 
and in the time of the heptarchy was the ſeat of Ina, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, who wrote a code of laws 
for the government of his ſubjects. 

This was one of the manors given to the biſhops of 
Wincheſter by queen Emma, and at preſent it belongs 
to that ſee. The caſtle which king Ina built at 'Taun- 
ton being deſtroyed, one of thoſe pr: lates erected ano- 
ther on its ruins, part of which is ſtill remaining, and 
ſerves as a hall for the county courts and aſſizes. There 
is an exchequer alſo held at this place for the receipt 


of the biſhop's rents, and a court held before the ſte- 


ward on Saturday, for regulating diſputes amongſt the 
tenants. 

During the rebellion in favour of Perkin Warbeck 
in the reign of Henry VII. one Flammock a Corniſh 
lawyer, and Michael, a blackſmith, raiſed a body of 
men, and having marched to "Taunton, ſeized and 
murdered the provpſt of Penryn, who had taken refuge 
here, but the king's foreesGbliged them to abandon the 
town. It remained a place of conſiderable ſtrength till 
the civil wars in the laſt century, when the parliament 
ſent a ſtrong garriſon to take poſſeſſion of it, who were 
afterwards driven out by the marquis of Hertford, But 
the royaliſts did not long enjoy the fruit of their victory, 
for it was ſoon taken by Blake, afterwards the famous 
admiral. 

As Taunt.n was one of the moſt forward towns, in 
oppoſing the arbitary meaſures of Charles I. there is 
no wonder that they became objects of revenge to his 
voluptuous ſon Charles II. for at the reſtoration, that 
prince demoliſhed the caſtle, and took away the charter 
of incorporation from the town, of which they remained 
deprived till 1684, when biſhop Mew procured them 
another to be governed by a mayor, juſtice, two alder- 
men, a recorder, and twenty-four capital burgeſles ; 
their other officers being a town clerk, two conſtables, 
two portreves, and two ſerjeants at mace. They have 
a large town-hall over the market, but no priſon, the 
mayor's officers not having the privilege of executing 
writs. 

The church of St. Mary Magdalene is a fine edifice, 
having an high ſquare tower with ſtately pinacles adorned 
with carved work. In the church is a monument to 
the memory of Robert Gray, Eſq; a native of this 
town, who being left a poor helpleſs orphan, went as 
an errand boy to London. In this ſtate of ſervitude he 
behaved ſo well that his maſter took him apprentice, 
and when out of his time fet him up ina ſhop, where 
he had ſuch ſucceſs, that he acquired a great fortune, 
and returned in his old age to Taunton. He built an 
hoſpital in this town for ſixteen old decayed people of 
both ſexes, and underneath his effigy on his monument 
is the following inſcription, 


Taunton bare him, London bred him ; 
Piety train'd him, virtue led him ; 
: | 


his pity, it only infl med his luſt. 
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Earth enrich'd him, heav'n poſſeſs'd him; 
Taunton bleſs'd him, London bleſs'd him, 
This thankful town, that mindful city, 
Share his piety and pity. 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

Ask the poor, and you ſhall have it. 
Gentle reader, may heav'n ſtrike 

Thy tender heart to do the like. 

And now thy eyes have read his ftory, 
Give him the praiſe, and God the glory. 


There are ſeveral other alms-houſes in this town, 
particularly one, built and endowed by Mr. Huiſh; 
and another by Mes. Dorothy Henly. William Giffard 
biſhop of Wincheſter in the reign of Henry I. and 


| one of that king's favourites, built a priory for black 


canons, fituated near the eaſt gate, and dedicated 
to St. Peter, and st. Paul, but no remains of it are 
now left. | 

Ihe ſtreets are broad and well paved, the inhabi- 
tants being above twenty thouſand ; twelve thouſand 
of whom are conſtantly employed in the manu!tactory 
of ſerges, ſhalloons, druggets and other woollen cloths. 
The repreſentatives in parliament are choten by all 
the inhabitants, who boil the pot, and therefore pre- 
vious to an election, all thoſe who are not houſe- 
keepers, have fires lighted in the {treers, where they 
boil a piece of meat, or ſome other victuals, , eſt they 
ſhould be diſqualified from voting. 

The country round "Taunton is a heautiful vale, 
called Taunton Dean, being extremely well cultivated 
and fertile, the ground in many parts bearing crops 
without any menure. | heſe lands are all copy -holds 
from the biſhop of Wincheſter, and being regiſtered, ſe}] 
almoſt as dear as free-holds. The quit rents amount 
to about one thouſand pounds annually, and the fines 
upon an average to fix hundred. Ihe markets are 
on Wedneſdays, and vaturd:.ys, and two annual fairs 
viz. one the ſeventeenth of June, and the other, 
which begins on the ſeventh of July, hold th.t and 
the two following days; it is diſtant from London 
one hundred and forty-five miles. 

We mult not leave this town, without taking ſome 
notice of the fatal year 1685, known by the name of 
Kirk's expedition, and jefteries bloody aflize, 

When the unfortunate duke of Monmouth landed 
in the weſt of England, he eſtabliſhed his head quar- 
ters at Taunton, and proclaimed himſelt king of Eng- 
land, but being defeated by the king's forces, he was 
taken priſoner, carried to London and next day be- 
headed. 

As many of the inhabitants of Taunton, beſides 
thoſe from the neighbouring towns, were enemies to 
popery, they had followed the Duke's ſtandard, and 
— were marked out as victims to the fury of 
a bigotted king, and the unrelenting malice of his 


ſpiritual directors, the prieſts. 


General Kirk, an inhuman monſter of cruelty was 
ſent into thoſe parts againſt the rebels, Where he or- 
dered great numbers of the priſoners to be hanged up, 
without any form of a tryal. Nay, it would ſeem 
that this wretch who had been many years an officer 
at Tangier, even enjoyed a pleaſing ſatisfaction at the 
ſight of thoſe barbarities; ſuch of his ſoldiers as 
exerted themſclves moſt, being called by the general, 
his lambs. 

One day he invited his officers to an entertain- 
ment, and during dinner, he cauted thirty men to 
be hanged up, viz. ten at a time, being ſurrounded 
by foldiers with colours, drums and muſic. But 
there is another inſtance of his brutality, which, for 
the honvur of human nature, we hope has been ſel- 
dom committed, 

Amongſt the unhappy priſoners, was a young gen- 
tleman, who being c ndemi:ed to die, his wife, (or 
according to Burnet his ſiſtcr) fell down on her knees, 
before the general to beg his life. Beauty in tears is 
for the moſt part irreſiſtable, but inſtead ot its moving 


He told the afflict- 
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ed petitioner, that if ſhe would conſent to lie with 
him, he would grant her requeſt. Earneſt to fave 
all that was dear to her in the world, but loath to 
proſtitute her perſon to the luſt of a lawleſs ruffian, 
the heſitated ſome time, and at laſt ſubmitted, But 
how is it poſſible to deſcribe what ſhe felt, when being 
led to the window, the inhuman monſter ſhewed her 
the young gentleman hanging dead in the ſtreet. Shame, 
remorſe, and diſtraction ſeized her mind; ſhe was car- 
ried home to her houſe, and died within a few days after. 

But the cruelty of the general was even (if poſſible) 
exceeded by that of the chief juſtice, who told the 
unhappy priſoners, that it would be better for them to 


plead; and immediately ordered them to be hanged, 


as ſoon as led from the bar, without being indulged 
with the privilege of ſpeaking with their relations, 

Theſe enormities which the bigotted king approved 
of, made ſo deep an impreſſion on the minds of the 
people, that when the prince of Orange landed,. about 
three years after, they flocked in great numbers to 
his ſtandard, and were very inſtrumental in promoting 
the revolution, | 

Near Taunton is North Curry, a ſmall market 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the Tone; but has 


nothing remarkable. It has a weekly market on 


Tueſdays, and a fair on the firſt of Auguſt for cattle 
and toys. It is diſtant from London one hundred and 
forty-two miles. | 

The next place we viſited was Langport, near which 
is a ſmall iſland, called Muchelnay, where was for- 
merly an abby for benedictine monks, ſaid to be 
built and endowed by king Athelſtan. The place is 
extremely pleaſant, but no remains of the building is 
left, the ſtones having been removed to build and 
repair the houſes in Langport, which tho' a ſmall town 
is a public thoroughfare from London to "Taunton ; 
and- therefore the inns are well accommodated for the 
reception of travellers, 

It is fituated on a riſing ground near the river 
Parret, and governed by a portreve and recorder,. being 
an ancient borouzh, that ſent members to parliament 
in the reign of Edward I. but ſome years after, hav- 
ing neglected to obey the ſummons, their privileges 
were taken away. The river being navigable, barges 
are continually paſſing with coals and other goods. 
During the ſeverity of winter when the river is frozen 
up, the eels, of which there are vaſt quantities, are 
taken in the following manner, the people approach 
the banks of the river, and\break the ice, where they 
think they are ſheltered, and pull them out with their 
hands. Eangport is ſurrounded with barren unculti- 
veted moors and commons, ſo that proviſions in gene- 
ral are dear. It has a weekly market on Saturdays, 
befides four annual, fairs, viz. the ſecond Monday in 
Lent, the twenty ninth of June, the twenty fourth 
of September, and the eleventh of November; the 
principal articles ſold being horſes, oxen, ſheep, lambs 
and hogs. It is diſtant one hundred and twenty-nine 
miles from London. | 

In our way to Bridgewater, we viſited the iflang of 
Athelney, not for any thing at preſent worth our no- 
tice, but becauſe it was the place where the great 
Alfred found an aſylum from the fury of the Pagan 
Danes. When thoſe barbarians had over-run this part 
of the iſland Alfred concealed himſelf in this place, 
along with ſeveral of his nobles, waiting till provi- 
dence ſhould furniſh him with the means of dcliver- 


ing his country from ſlavery, and regaining the throne 


of his royal anceſtors. Adverſity teaches the proper ule 
of riches and power, and doubtleſs the afflictions which 
that great Hero, and accompliſhed legiſlator, ſuffered 
whilit pent up in this unhealthful place, were greatly 
inſtrumental in forming him for the deliverance and 


ſecurity of England. 


Affliction is the wholſome ſoul of virtue 
W here patience, honour, ſweet humanity, 
Calm fortitude take root, and ſt-ongly flouriſh, 
MALLET. 


n 


In this iſland the prince and his faithful follower: 
had nothing to ſubſiſt on, except a few fiſh which the 
caught, and dreſſed in the beſt manner they could, only 
that the king went ſometimes on ſhore to the cottogy, 
of a poor ſhepherd, who treated him with great kind- 
neſs, and whom Alfred afterwards inſtructed in learning, 
and beſtowed on him the biſhopric of Wincheſter. 

When the king had ſubdued the Danes, and eſta. 


bliſhed peace and order among his-fubje&s, he founded 


a monaſtry in this iſland, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
which remained till the general diſſolution ; but great 
part of the ſtones having been ſince removed, and the 
place being ſoft and marſhy, the foundations are now 
ſunk into the ground. Some Tabourers in 1674, diy- 
ging. near, where the monaſtry {tood, diſcovered the 
toundation of the church, together with part of a tomb, 
which contained nothing but a ſquare hollow ſtone, 
with a flat lid or cover, and in it was found ſome de. 
cayed bones and a piece of cloth. Under one of the 
pillars was a medal with a Saxon inſcription, by which. 
they learned that Alfred had founded the place; but ve 
rather think that this muſt have bcen the work of latter 
days; and as for the coffin, we imagine it to have con- 
tained either the body. of one of the abbots, or the re- 
lies of one of thoſe ſaints, who firſt preached chriſti- 
anity to the Well Saxons. | 

From this iſland we travelicd to Bridgewater, ſituat- 
ed on the river Parret, and one of the moſt conſider- 
alle towns in Somerſetſhire, being not only a place 
of great merchandize, but allo a very public thoroug!; - 
fare, William the conqueror beſtowed the manor of this 
town on one of his followers, called in doomſday book, 
Walter de Douay, and King John erected it into a 
borough, in favour of William de Brivere, at that tin; 
lord of Bridgwater, who built a caſtle, and an hoſpita! 
for thirteen poor people, which according to the cus. 
tom of thoſe times had a ſmall chantry, where mats 
was faid, and other offices performed. This public 
ſpirited baron built the quay, and begun a ſtone. rid. 
over the river, but did not live to finiſh it; for dy- 
ing without heirs, the manor was given to one Thomas 
Trivet, a Corniſh man, who compleated what the othcr 
had left unfiniſhed ; ſoon after which it became a ſlou- 
riſhing place, being one of the firſt towns ſeized by the 


barons in the reign of Henry III. as a place of great 


importance. Its charters were renewed and confirmed 


by Edward II. and III. and Edward IV. renewed its 


privileges, ſettled the limits of the corporation, and 


changed the name of its chief magiſtrate, from bailif 
to that of mayor. | 

In the reignof Henry VII. Pridgewater was a place 
of great trade, having many rich merchants who had 
acquired fortunes by dealing with the Spaniards. Dur- 
ing the civil wars, this place was firſt garriſoned by the 
parliament's army, but ſoon after taken by the royaliſts, 
who kept it till the concluſion of the war, during which 
time, many of the neighbouring gentry, who adhered 
to Charles I. depoſited their money, and other effect: 
in the place, ſo that when Oliver Cromwell took it, he 
found, beſides great ſtore of ammunition, above. on: 


hundred thouſand pounds in money. The duke ©: 


Monmouth of whom we have given ſome account a- 
ready was proclaimed king at Bridgewater, and lodged 
in the caſtle, We are told that the infatuated princc 
was fo vain as to touch for the evil, and fo ſtrong was 
the peoples belief of his hereditary right, that many 
flocked to enjoy its healing virtues. The royal army 
having approached as far as Weſton, about three mil-: 
from Bridgewater, encamped on a moor, having a duc“ 
in their front. The duke who knew that his men Wer, 
not regularly diſciplined, thought to make up that di:- 
advantage by ſtratagem; and for that purpoſe marchcu 
out, during the night, and was near the king's army, 
before he was diſcovered. The battle began as ſoon a. 
it was light in the morning, but Nlonmouth's horte. 
under the command of Lord Gray, fled at the firſt tire, 
that nobleman, who was a papiſt, having betrayed tho 
duke. The foot who were mot! y A & of country 
men in Somerſetſhire, fouzht much better than could 
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have been expected from men unacquainted with mili- 


? 
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| Keeping on the road north eaſt, we proceeded to viſit 
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tary diſcipline; but being overpowered by the fire trom 
the artillery, they fled in great cohiuſion, the king's 
army killing above a thouſand in the purſuit, and tak- 
ins fifteen hundred priſoners. Such of the wounded as 
eſcaped, fled: to Bridgewater ; but no perſon daring to 
give them any aſſiſtance, great nutubers periſhed in the 
{treets, and the ſurvivors were hanged by order of Jet- 
feries and Kirk. 2 

Bridgewater is at preſent a very flouriſhing town, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade to Wales, Ireland, New- 
foundland, Virginia, the Weſt Indies, and the Medi- 
terranean. The corporation is extremely rich, having 
manors, and other lands, to the value of ten thouſand 
pounds per annum, The government of the town is 
veſted in the mayor, recorder, two aldermen, and 
ewenty-four common-councilmen, beſides a town clerk, 
water bailiff, and two ſerjeants at mace ; and the mem- 
bers of parliament are choſen by ſuch inhabitants as pay 
ſcot and lot. 

The church is a ſpacious ſtructure, the ſpire being 
the loſtieſt in this part of England. There is alſo a 
large elegant meeting- houſe, for the uſe of proteſtant 
diſſenters; great numbers of the inhabitants being of 
that denomination, Many of their preachers are edu- 
cated at a private academy in the town, The free 
ſchool ſtands near the church, and is a large edifice, 
built of free ſtone, having underneath lJodgin.:s for the 
poor, The town hall is a large building, with an high 
croſs and a ciſtern underneath, by which the inhabi- 
arc ſupplied with water. 

Bridgewater gives tiile of duke to the noble family of 
Egerton, whoſe anceſtor, lord Eleſmere, was high 
chancellor of England ia the reign of James I. The 
weekly market is on "Thurſdays ; and the fairs on the 
ſecond Thurſday in Lent, the twenty-fourth of June, 
the twenty-firſt, of September, and twenty-eighth of 
December, It is diſtant from London one hundred and 
forty-two miles. 

From Bridgewater we intended travelling north eaſt 
to Briſtol; but firſt croſſed the river to viſit the coun- 
try betwixt that town and the Briſtol channel. Here 
indeed are no places of any note, except ſome very 
Plaſant villages, among which is North Pomerton, 


where there is a fair on the firſt of May, for hard ware, 


LaberJafhery and toys. 

Near the influx of the river Parret into the ſea, is 
the village of Huntſpil, where there are a conſiderable 
number of inhabitants, who have an annual fair on 
the twenty-ninth of June, for cattle and horſes, 
About ſix or ſeven miles weft of Huntſpil is Canning - 
ton, where Robert de Courcy, one of the barons in the 
wig of king , founded © religious houſes for bene- 
dictine nuns ; but none of its ruins are now to be ſeen, 

At Stoke Courcey, about five miles from this place, 
William de Courcy, butler to king Renry II. built a 
ſtrong caſtle, which remained till the wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, in the reign of Henr 
VI. when it was taken and burnt by the iord Bonvile, 
and never after repaired. From what we ſaw of its ruins, 
it appears to have been a place of great ſtrength, beanti- 
fully ſituated on a riſing ground, commanding a very 
extenſive proſpect, There is alſo in this village an old 


gothic church, dedicated to St. Andrew, belonging to 


the abby of Lolley ia Normandy. The convent ad- 
Joining remained till the diſſolution of alien priories; 
but none of its ruins are now to be ſeen, 

vtogurſey, about ſeven miles north weſt of Bridg- 
water, is ſaid to have had a priory, founded by 
Henry II. and annexed to the, ſame abby, as the for- 
mer. It is delightfully ſituated, and has two annual 
tairs, viz. the ſecond of May, and twelfth of September. 
The inhabitants of thoſe villages are plain, ſimple, 
nduttrious people, ſeemingly content with their ſtation, 
and few of them ever Teaving their native places, 
Proviſions are in great plenty, the gardens and ſields, 
being well cultivated, fo that the whole reminded us 
of thoſe deſcriptions of the innocence of rural life, often 
(mentioned by the poets. | 


Axbridge, near which is Chedder, and the Mendip- 
hills. Chedder is one of the moſt pleaſant little towns 
we viſited in our journey over the iſland. It is encom- - 
paſſed by a common, ſo well cultivated and fertile, 
that niofl of the inhabitants keep cows on it, who are 
trong, fat and healthful, The milk in this place 
is made into cheeſes in the following ſingular man- 
ner. Shale 

Two or three of the inhabitants join their milk toge- 
ther in one dairy, of which they make a ſingle cheeſe, 
weighing from one hundred, to one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight, and it is ſo much eſteemed all over the 
kingdom, that the dealers in that article often give ſix- 
pence per pound for it on the ſpot. But the principal 
beauty of this town conſiſts in its orchards, from which 
they not only make great quantities of cyder, but alſo ſell 
mapy loads of raw apples at the neighbouring fairs. 
They have vaſt numbers of ſheep, whoſe wool amounts 
to upwards of two hundred bags annually. There are 


no remarkable buildings in the town except the church, 


which is an handiome gothic ſtructure, with 'an high 
tower, and molt of the glaſs in the windows fin ly 
painted, Although Chedder is very populous, yet 
they have no weekly market, only two annual fairs for 
the ſale of cattle, on the fourth of May, and twenty- 
ninth of October, 

Axbridge is at preſent only a very inconſiderable 
town, although it tent repreſentatives to the firſt five 
parliaments after the original ſummons. It is neat 
and well built, having a ſtone bridge over the river Ax. 
Its charter of incorporation was granted by Henry VIII. 
and confirmed by queen Elizabeth and James I. 

At preteat the town is governed by a mayor and 
eight capital burgeſſes, one of whom is called, alderman. 
'T heir other officers, are a bailiff, recorder, town clerk 
and ſerjeant at mace, The manor is the ſole property 
of the corporation, ſo that they are confiderably rich, 
When the mayor walks in public proceſſion, he has two 
maces carried before him, which has been a cuſtom 
time immemorial. The moſt noted building in this 
town is the church, which is very large, and being 
finiſhed in the gothic taſte, ſhews the place to be of ſome 
antiquity, as the inhabitants told us, it was a flouriſhing 
town before the Norman conqueſt. On the tower of 
the church are two very ancient {tatues, which from 
the architecture appear to have been firſt ſet up under 
the Weſt Saxon kings; but neither hiſtory nor traditi- 
on leaves us any account of them. Before the reforma- 
tion, there was a ſmall chantry in this town, founded by 
one of the Saxon wartiors, where maſſes were daily to be 
ſaid tor the repoſe of his ſoul, after he had committed the 
greateſt enormities, and died without making proper 
latisfaction to injured laws. There is an alms houſe 
for perſons of both ſexes, where they are provided with 
all the neceſſaries of life. The weekly market is on 
Thurſdays, beſides which they have two fairs, vi: Lady- 
day, and the eleventh of June, It is diſtant from 
London one hundred and thirty-three miles, 

Before we leave this part of Somerſetſhire, we muſt 
take ſome notice of the Mendip Hills, wherein is the 
famous grotto, called Okey-hole. It is one, of the 
greateſt natural curioſities in the welt of England, being; 
a Chaſm in a rocky mountain, and probably made by 
an earthquake, although hiſtory has leſt us ignorant 
of the time when that event happened. We aſcended 
the hill about thirty yards, and approached the mouth 
of the cave, before which there is an irregular ſtone, 
either forced down from the top of the mountain, or 
which is more probable, driven from its original ſitua- 
tion by ſome violent convulfion. | 

Paſſing by this ſtone we entered the cavern, which 
at firſt reſembles an old gothic church, but the. upper 
parts fo ragged and uneven, and apparently ready to 
tumble down, that it fills the mind with horror. Drops 
of clear water are 3 falling, which makes the 
bottom or foot path very flippery. From this cavern 


we proceeded to another not fo lofty, though much 
reſembling the-former; and from it to athird, where 


the 
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the bottom is dry and ſandy; only that at one fide of 
it runs a clear ſtream, which is the firſt ſource of the 
river Ax, We were told that this ſtream abounded 
with eels, but upon examination we concluded the 
information to be falſe. The air although in the middle 
of ſummerg was cold and penetrating, nor could we 
hear the loudeſt noiſe made by thoſe above us on the hill. 

The hills are fo full of lead ore, that they are ſaid to 
be the richeſt in England; and they have a ſingular 


cuſtom, that any man may work in them, who has 


not forfcited that right, by ſtealing ore, or the utenſils 
made uſe of in digging it. Their methods uſed in pro- 
ſecuting ſuch delinquents, is not unworthy of being 
imitated by thoſe in the higheſt authority under the go- 
vernment. If any of the. miners are found guilty of 
ſtealing, the culprit is ſhut up in a ſmall hut, ſurround- 
ed with a large quantity of turze, and not ſuffered to 
eſcape, till fire is ſet to the pile; after which, having 
his hands and feet at liberty, he may either work his 


way out, or periſh in the flames. 


Theſe mountains are finely deſcribed in a poem, ad- 
dreſſed to the lord viſcount Weymouth. 


Hail] ye black mountains, lin'd with hidden ſtore ; 
Fallacious wilds, diſguifing mines of ore. 
Rich veins of calamine your deſart fills ; 
And lead the ſolid baſis of your hills. 
Savage the ſcene, and harbarous the plain; 
And deſolation rueful ſpreads its reign. 

The fern in humble foreſts waves around, 

And fable furzes darken all the ground. 
Haggard ſome ſolitary trees appear, El 
And o'er the waſte their ſtarling branches rear; 
T he wither'd tops confeſs eternal blight, 

And hungry ravens on the branches light. 
Around our head familiar lapwings play 

With hov'ring wings, and baſk in open day; 
While at a diſtance rapid falcons buoy'd 

With poiſed pinions, ſkim the liquid void. 

And loſt in Æther ſea-gulls ſoar ſublime. 


* 


The ſame ingenious 12 has deſcribed the 
cavern at Chedder, in ſo ſtriking and elegant a manner, 
that it might be conſidered as unpardonable in us, if 
we did not preſent it to our readers. 


And now with awful front tall cliffs ariſe, 

And gaping chaſms, and ruin'd heaps ſurprize. 
Two chains of rocks, erect on either hand, 
O'er many a furlong ſtretch'd, contiguous ſtand. 
With ſolemn brow gigantic tops aſcend, 

And o'er the vale with threatning aſpect bend; 
The nodding arches big with ruin ſhow, 

And, prominent, ſtill frown with pond'rous woe. 
Their adamantine fronts aſcend ſo high, 
Half-way, they bid dehance to the ſky ; 

While ſolid ribs, like parapats, from far, 
Preſent an image of embattl'd war. 

Amidſt the craggy piles, ſome ſpots of green, 
And pendant ſhrubs, with leafleſs tops are ſeen. 
Here garden flowers on precipices grow, 

And with wild ſweets, and untaught beauty blow. 
Pale pinks, and purple ſtocks, the air perfume, 
And fragrant woodbinds in the deſart bloom. 
Fantaſtic mixture ! like the uncouth grace 

Of bluſhing paint laid o'er an ancient face, 

Yon lonely beaſts brouze on the ſavage weed, 
And o'er the vaſt abyſs ſecurely feed. 

In Ztna's ſhades, thus fleeps the advent'rous ſwain, 
Till clouds of ſulphur intercept the plain. 
Along the craggy vale, pale travellers ride, 
Aw'd by ſtupendous rocks on either fide ; 
Before the view unfathom'd viſta's lie, 

And theatres of horror fill the eye ; 

Each winding ſound re-active hills repeat, . 
And echoing flocks from diſtant paſtures bleat. 
Thus, thro' the parting ſea great Moſes fled, 
While the uplifted waves forſook their bed; 


* 
— — 


* 


And pil'd on high, in terrible array, 
Silent withdrew, aud made and feiic'd the way. 


The next place we viſited was Wrington, ſituated 
among the ſame hills. It is a pretty well built town, 
having a brook running through it, from which the 
people fetch their freſh water, and at the lower end of the 


{ ftreet it drives a mill for the grinding of corn. The 


town is a manor, and has a fine church, on the weſt 
end of which is an high tower with four carved pinacles. 
The principal trade of the place conſiſts in cultivating 
teazles, for the uſe of the clothiers, and digging up anc 
preparing Lapis Caliminaris, great quantities of it being 
ſold to the merchants at Briſtol, who export it to Hol- 
land. | 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the diſ- 
tance from London one hundred and twenuty-nine 
miles, 

Leaving Wrington, we travelled over a pleafant 
country through ſeveral 7 to Briſtol, the greateſt 


city in the weſt, and next to London, the moſt populous 


in England. It was called by the Britons, Caer Oder 
Nant Haden, i. e. the City of Odera, in the Bath or 
Valley. The Saxons called it Bright{tow, i. e. a place 
of fame or beauty, from whence its preſent name' is 
derived. It ſtands partly in Somerſetſhire, and partly 
in Glouceſterſhire ; but Edward III. having made it an 
independant county, it has now its own aſſizes and 
ſeſſions, not being included in any of the circuits. 
Briſtol does not make any great figure in hiſtory, be- 
fore the Norman conqueſt, only we are told that one 
Harding, a natural ſon of the king of Denmark, was go - 
vernor of Brightſtow, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, and it was from this * that Harold ſailed 


in 1063, when he went to ſuppreſs the Welſh, who 


had made ſeveral inroads, and committed dreadful ra- 
vages on the borders, | 
When the empreſs Maud Ianded in England, and 
raiſed an army againſt king Stephen, Robert earl of 
Glouceſter built a caſtle, and fortified it for that prin- 
ceſs, who took refuge in it when cloſely beſieged, in 
the caſtle of Arundel ; but here ſhe did not remain long, 
for Stephen purſuing her with a great army, ſhe fled 


firſt to Glouceſter, and afterwards to ſeveral other, 


places, till having collected a conſiderable army, ſhe 
gave the command to the earl of Glouceſter, who after 


an obſtinate reſiſtance, took king Stephen priſoner at 
the battle of Lincoln, and conveyed him to Briſtol, 


where he remained a priſoner nine months. 

During the civil wars it was beſieged, and taken by 
Oliver Cromwell, who utterly demoliſhed the caſtle, 
where ſeveral ſtreets are now built, It was firſt incor- 
porated by Henry III. and is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, twelve aldermen, and forty-two common coun- 
cilmen. The tradeſmen are divided into thirteen com- 
panics, ſome of whom have halls for the diſpatch of 
their public buſineſs, whilſt thoſe who have not, meet 


/at ſome convenient tavern, Queen Elizabeth granted 


thoſe companies a charter, by which their daughters, by 
marrriage, convey the freedom of the city to their hui- 
bands. 
The river Avon runs through the city, over 
which there is a ſtone bridge, conſiſting of four ſpaci- 
ous arches, but ſo incumbered with houſes, that foot 
paſtengers are in great danger in going along. When 
we conſider Briſtol as a place of trade and riches, we 
are greatly ſurprized to find the houſes ſo meanly built, 
and the ſtreets narrow, dirty and ill-paved. This is 
in ſome mcaſure owing to avarice, for the houſes being 
moſtly built in the ſame manner as thoſe in London, 
before the fire 1666, with the upper ſtories, projecting 
into the ſtreets, are patched up and repaired from time 
to time. But this is a very impolitic meaſure, for be- 
fides the expences attending the different repairs, and 
the low price of the rents, were a fire to happen 
in Briftol, it would be attended with as dreadful con- 
fequences, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
as that in London, | 
Their method uſed in carfying goods through the 
3 city, 
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city, altho' ſuited to the inconveniences of the place, is 
5 


N ! { 
the moſt cumly 
carts, which they alledge would break down the pave- 
ment over the cellars, they ule fledges or ſleds, which 
rubbing continually againſt the pavement, renders it 
(mooth, and in froſty weather flippery and dangerous. 


Such are the diſadvantages we obſerved in this great and 


opulent city, from which we ſhall turn and conſider it 
in a more agreeable light. CG 

As Briſtol is the ſecond city in England, for num- 
ber of inhabizdnts, ſo it is only exc2eded by London in 
trade and commerce. "The merchants of Briſtol were 
the firſt in England, who engaged in the Weſt India 
trade, which has ſince encrealed ſo much, that, at 
preſent, they have above hve hundred {hips continually 
employed in that branch only. Their connexions with 
the Guinea trade, is allo very extenſive, and they have 
even an advantage above London, that all the goods 
brought in return by their ſhips, are diſpoſed off 
without being ſent out of the kingdom. Not only 
all South Wales is ſuppiied from Briſtol, with every 
article of foreign commerce, bur likewiſe the citics 
and towns on the great river Seven; we may like- 
wiſe add, that cver ſince the revolution, their trade 
to Ireland has cen yearly encrca!ing, and at pre- 
ſent is very extenſive, notwithitanding that cairied 


on to the ſame kingdom by the merchants of Liver- 


vol, 
s The quay is above ha'f a mile in length, ſituated on 
the conſtuence of the r.verts Avon and F .ovome, betwixt 
which there is a draw bridge. It is one of the mott 
commodious in England, and the ctenes on che wharts, 
are exceeding good, being conftracied under the di- 
rections of that ingenious aruſt Mir. Padmore. As 
ſhips are obliged to pats through the bridge, the ma- 
giſtrates have appointed ofhcers to draw it up upon 
their approach, who are paid from the city chamber. 

The Exchange is a ſpacious, as well as convenient 
building, for all the purpoſes of merchandize. The 
act for buildivg it, was obtained 1733, after which 
a Jubſcription was ſet on foot, and the foundation 
laid amidſt a vaſt crowd of ſpegt-tors, March 1741, 
having a ſtone with the following inſcription, 


Regnante GeoRs. Il. Pio, Felici, Auguſta Libertatis 
et rei mercatorie, domi foriſgue vindice, primarium 
Lapidem hujuſque Edificii Suffragio Civium, et 
£re publics extracti, poſuit JtexRICUS CoMBE 
preter, A. C. MDCCALLI. 


That is, 


In the reign of George II. the pious, proſperous, 
auguſt” vindicator of liberty and commerce, both at 
home and abroad, Henry Combe, mayor, A. D. 1741, 
laid the firſt ſtone of this edifice, erected by the vote 
of the citizens, and at the public expence. 

The foundation being thus laid, the whole edifice 
was ſoon hniſhed, and opened with great ceremony 
on the twenty third of September 1743. It is built 
in the {ame manner as the Royal Exchange at London, 
having four entrances, and being about two thirds 
as large. The whole expence, by the purchaſe of old 
houſcs, and building the preſent ſtructure, coſt the 
city fifty thouſand pounds. There is not a ſenſible 
thinking man in the world, who can behold the 
effects of prejudice and envy, without reflefting with 
melancholy on the depravity of human nature. Al- 
though an act to build this Exchange, was procured 
with great labour and expence, although the generous 
inhabitants, who hve by the benefits arifing from 
commerce, chearfully contributed towards defraying 
the expence of the building, and altho' it is ſuitcd for 
all the purpoſes of a trading city, many of the inha- 
bitants are fo infatuated, that to this day they conti- 
nue to met in the open ſtreet, expoſed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, rather than afſemble on the 
Exchange conſiſtent with their dignity as merchants. 

The guild-hall ſtands in the upper part of Broad- 
Areet ; and here the ſeſſions are held for the tryal of 
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that can be thought of; for inſtead ot» 
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all offences committed within the county of the city. 
There ace alſo rooms for the ſheriffs court, and a hall, 
called St. George's Chapel, in which the city officers | 
are annually choſen; It is a fine edifice, built of free- 
ſtone, having the front adorned with a ſtatue of Charles 
II. the prince from whom they received their char- 
ter, after the writs of gu warrantzs, They have like- 
wile a new council houle, in the upper end of Corn— 
ſtreet, where the mayor, or in his 3 one of the 
aldermen, fits every day, except Sunday, to tranſact 
public buſineſs, attended by the town clerk, and other 
proper offic ers. 

However unwilling we are to find fault with any 
place in our native country, yet truth obligeth us to take 
notice of a great nuſance in Briſtol, and the rather, as 
it is attended with the moſt pernicious conlequences, 
and might have at firſt been eatily prevented, had not 
avarice, the mcaneft of all pathons prevaued ov. pub- 
lic utility, juſtly eſteemed the moſt noble and diunter— 
cſted ; we mean the great number of gluſs-houtes, 
whoſe high chimnics look like ſo many towers, and 
whote continual fmore. not only dark-ns the city, but 
alſo conveys a very noxious effluvia to the inhabitants. 
No cxcuſe can be made for luffering them to be built 
Where they now ilanag, unleſs they plead ancient 
cuitom, Which is tuo trifling to merit a ſerious an- 
ſwer. 

Had the proprietors been well wiſhers to their coun- 
try, thei fellow ſubjects and citizens in particular, they 
would have erectcd them ai a proper diſtance, eipe— 
cially as the coals, can he had, without any ad- 
ditional expence. Dowubtleſs experience will at laſt 
convince them of their error, and they will be 
enduced to remove the nufance at a much greater coſt 
than attended its firſt erection. 

Briſtol has been a biſhiopric ever ſince the general 
diſſolution of monaſteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 
the preſent cathedral having been formerly the church 
of the abby of St. Auguitine monks in this city. It 
was one of the mitred abbys, its chief fitting in par— 
liament as a ſpiritual lord, and exerciſing all other e- 
piſcopal offices. It was firſt built and endowed by lord 
Fitzharding towards the latter end of the reign of king 
Stephen, and at the general diflolution, its revenues 
were applied for the maintenance of a biſhop, dean, fix 
prebendaries, a chancellor, vicars, choireſters, and o- 
ther officers. 

It is a venerable gothic ſtructure, having ſeveral ſta- 
tues of our kings in the front, and is fituated in a 
place called College Green, from whence there is a fine 
view of the city and harbour, and it is dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. Adjoining to it arc the hoiſes of the 
dignitaries; and in the middle of the ſquare is a fine 
croſs, on which are the ſtatues of ſeveral kings. It 
was firſt erected in High Street 1373; but in 1582, it 
was taken down and enlaiged, and ſome time after 
placed where it now ſtands, being thirty-nine feet fix 
inches in height, and ſurrounded with iron paliſadoes, 
painted and gilded, 

This part of the city is eſteemed the moſt healthy, 
and therefore many of the geairy, who viſit Briſtol, 
cither for health or pleaſure, chooſe to reſide in ity 
Which has occaſtoned the addition of ſeveral new build- 
ings, as the houſes let at a very advanced price. 

There were many religious houſes in Briſtol before 
the reformation, but as in moſt other places, none. of 
their remains are now to be found. They have eigh- 
teen pariſh churches, and many of them well worthy 
of a traveller's notice. 

In the reign of Henry VI. one William Cannings, 
a very religious perſon, and ald-rman of this city, 
built the church of St. Mary Radcliff, which for mag- 
nificence and elegance, in the Gothic taſte, exceeds all 
others in Briſtol, nor is it exceeded hy many in Eng- 
land. It ſtands in the out parts of the city, and is 
built on a riſing ground, having a fine-aſcent of ſtone 
ſteps leading to the entrance, The roof is arched with 
ſtone, and curiouſly gilt; and in the windows are 


| many different coats of arms, 
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The founder, Mr. Cannings, was once mayor of 
Briſtol ; and here is a ſtatue of him in his magiſterial 
robes ; but in the latter part of his life, having taken 
orders in the church, another ſtatue of him is placed 
on the oppoſite ſide, where he is repreſented in his 
prieſtly habit. 

Admiral Penn, the quaker, and proprietor of Pen- 
filvania, was a native of Briſtol, and lies buried in this 
Church, where he has a handſome monument. 

Great ſums have been expended in adorning this 
ſtattly church from time to time; and the late in- 
genious fir James Thornhill was employed ia painting 
the altar-piece, 

The church of All Saints is a fine ſtructure, built 
about fifty years ago; and the ſteeple, though not ſo 
large, nearly reſembles that of St. Mary le Bow in 
Cheapfide, London. 

In Temple-ftreet is a church, remarkable for its 
tower leaning to one fide, in the ma ner of that of 
Sienna in Italy, and Cheſterheld in Derbyſhire. The 
learned Mr. Camden aſrribes its leaning, to a chink in 
the wall, which was viſible when the bells were rang; 
but herein that great man was miſtaken, for the appa- 
rent defect ariſes from a fault in the original conftruc- 
tion, not attended to by the architect. 

The church of St. Stephen, although an elegant 
ſtructure, yet being ſurrounded with high buildings, 
great part of its beauty is obſcured. 

Complaint having been made by the pariſhioners of 
St. Philip's and St. James's, that their church was 
not 1..rge enough to contain the number of the inhabi- 
tants, an act of parliament was obtained 1751, im- 
po.vering truſtees therein mentioned, to divide the two 
pariſhes, and erect a new church, which was ſoon after 
built by voluntary ſubſcription, their learned biſhop, 
Dr. Joſeph Butler, contributing tour hundred pounds 
for that pious purpoſe. 

We have already taken notice in our account of 
Exeter, that great attention is paid to the worſhip of 
God, and che churches kept in excellent order; and it 
is with pleaſure that we found the inhabitants of Briſtol 
even to exceed thoſe of Exeter. Nor is a regard for 
temples, dedicated to the ſervice of God, confined to 
thoie of the eſtabliſhed church. The meetings of the 
proteſtant diſſenters are as conveniently built, and as 
elegantly adorned as is conſiſtent with the condition of 
people, who enjoy liberty of conſcience under an act 
of toleration. | 

"Che churches in Briſtol are kept in excellent order, 
the ſepulcheral monuments of the dead, are not ſuffered 
to tall into ruins, as in many other parts, the pews 
well accommodated for the reception of the inhabitants, 
and divine ſervice attended to with a ſpirit of devotion, 
becoming rational creatures, and ſuitable to the ma- 
jeſty of that Being, who ſuperintends the affairs of this 
world, 

Where Providence has beſtowed its bounties with 
a benevolent hand; where induſtry has been crowned 


with ſucceſs, and the cheſts of adventurers filled 


with the riches of this world, it is natural to enquire, 
whether gratitude to that God, who granted them proſ- 
perity, was equal to the many benefits his goodneſs 
had heaped upon them? And in this we find the in- 
habitants of Briſtol have not been behind any of their 
fellow ſubje&ts. The lame, the fick, the aged, the 
poor, have been all amply provided for ; whilſt thoſe 
who love to promote induſtry, and early piety, have 
not neglected the friendleſs orphan !' 

There are no lets than nine alms-houſes for poor aged 
men and women, beſides one for the ute of the peo- 
ple, called Quakers, There is a large hoſpital, or 
infirmary, built at the ſole expence of John Eldridge 
1738, and ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions, where 
the ſick and lame are admitted, without any other re- 
commendation, ſave that of their neceſſity. 

Beſides theſe, one Mr, Calſton built and endowed 
2 free ſchool, together with a dwelling houſe for the 
maſter 1696. This benevolent gentleman who was 
a bearty friend to our happy revolution, left by his 
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will a ſufficient ſalary for the maſter, who is obliged 


to inſtruct forty boys in reading, writing and arithme— 
tic. He likewiſe founded and endowed an hofpit:; 
in King Street, for thirty poor men and women, each 
of whom have two ſhillings per week, beſides coats, 

Beſides all theſe charitable foundations, they have 
a free grammar ſchool, where youth are inſtructed 
in claſſical learning, and qualified for the univerlity, 
The town is well ſupplied with freſh water from ſe- 
veral conduits, betwixt which and the ſprings, on 
the neighbouring mountains, there is a communication 
by pipes. | 

Briſtol ſuffered confiderably from an earthquake, in 
1574, when ſeveral houſes were thrown down and the 
people ſo terrified, that they took ſhelter in the fields, 
although it was then the ſeverity of winter; nd in Auguſs 
1747, there was ſuch a violent ſtorm cf thunder and 
lightning, that ſeveral houſes were ſet on fire, though 
it raincd very heavy, at the ſame time. The trade 
of Briſtol is not ſolely confined to foreign commerce; 
for beſides the glaſs houſes already mentioned, they 
have many hands employed in the manufacturing of 
woollen ſtuffs, which turn out to great advantage. 

Their repreſentatives in parliament are choſen by 
all the freemen, the mayor being the returning officer. 
The weekly markets are on Wednefdays and Saturdays, 
beſides which they have two annual fairs, viz. on the 
twenty-fifth of January, being St. Paul's day, and 
the twenty-fifth of July, or St. James's day. Bott: 
the above fairs laſt ſeveral days, and are frequented 
by traders from every part of England, particularly 
London, moſt of the capital wholgſale dealers, having 
thops or booths there, during the time. Briſtol 15 
diſtant from London one hundred and ſeventeen 
miles, 

Having viewed every curioſity in this opulent and 
flouriſhing city, we proceeded to viſit its environs 
and neighbourhood, Near the city is a hill, which 
was formerly a royal demeſne, and given to the inha- 
bitants by queen Elizabeth. At preſent it is free for 
the ute of laundreſſes, who bring their wet linnen 
thither on fledges, and Jay them on the graſs to dry, 
It was formerly a place of ſome note, as the theatres 
for dramatical entertainments was near it; and at 
the bottom is a ſpring called Jacob's Well, where 
many of the inhabitants reſort to drink the water, 
although it is not conſidered as medicinal. But the 
greateſt curioſity near Eriſtol is the mineral ſpring, 
iſluing from St. Vincent's rocks, and moiſt common- 
ly known by the name of the Hot Wells. It i; 
ſituated on the north of the river Avon, and being in 
view of Briſtol, the Severn and adjoining country affords 
a moſt romantic proſpect. Although this water is the 
moſt uſetul of any in England, yet great care muſt be 
taken to obtain a perfect knowledge of the conſtitu- 
tion of the patient to whom it is adminiſtered ; for 
if the lungs are much decayed, the uſe of it muſt be 
avoided, altho' it may be of great ſervice if taken in 
the beginning of the conſumption. 

In all forts of internal inflammations it is of great utc, 
\by being of a cooling and healing nature, and 
ftrengthens the ſtomach, promotes ah appetite, and aſliii- 
digeſtion. As no medicines can have any effect on thc 
human body without attending to proper rules, fo they 
have an order eſtabliſhed at the Hot Wells for dginkin; 
of theſe waters, and all contrived for the benefit of the 
patient, At firſt coming the perſon goes to the pump 
room in the morning, and drinks two glaſſes before 
breakfaſt ; about five in the afternoon he returns and 
drinks two glaſſes more, next day he drinks three elafies 
at each of the above times, and continues to do 13 
during his ſtay at the Wells. Every fort of neceljary 
accommodation is provided for thoſe who come to drins 
the waters, and there being always variety of gocd 
company, the time is ſpent in the moſt rational, agree- 
able and innocent manner. Ona rißng ground, near 


the Well is the beautiful village of Clifton, where therc 
are lodgings provided for the reception of the company- 
The proſpect from this mount is ſo romantic and 0 
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that it has been often 8 Engliſh 
[ lier; an epithet not improperly beitowed, as we 
— Tee viſited hack places are conſtrained by truth, 
without any mixture of prejudice to give the preterence 
ormer. : 

8 2 Briſtol we proceeded to viſit the ancient 
city of Wells, ſituated near the Mendip-hills already 
deſcribed. Leland tells us without referring us to any au- 
thor, that it was called by the Romans Theodorodunum, but 
as no writer amongſt thoſe people, has ever mentioned 
it, we muſt conclude, that either the antiquary was 
deceived by ſome monkiſh writer, or what 1s full worſe, 
he has entertained us with one of his own conjectures. 
But whatever was the ancient name of Wells, this 
we are aſſured of, . that it has, on ditterent occaſions, 
made a confiderable figure in the hiſtory of England. 

Ina the Great legiſlator, and king of the Welt Sax- 
ons, built a church here about the beginning of the 
eighth century, and endowed it with large poſſeſſions, 
ſo that before and ſometime aſter the Norman conqueſt, 
it was reckoned one of the belt cccleſiaſtical preferments 
in England. After the Norman conqueſt one John de 
Vilbula, whom William of Malmibury calls a French 
emperic (uſt, non literis, medicus probatus ) was advan- 
ced to this ſee, who created a great diſtucbance by 
transferting the epiſcopa! ſeat to Bath. : This act of the 
biſhop not only occaſioned very hot diſputes, but alſo 
frequent appeals to Rome, concerning the legality ot 
elections, which remained unſettled till 1133, in the 
reign of Henry I. when it was agreed that the biſhop 
ſhould be 4 by the joint conſent of both chapters, 
and enthroned in both churches with this difference, 
that Bath, ſhould have the precedency when named in 
any record or public act. 

Although this agreement was concluded to pre- 
vent further diſputes, yet it was not long regarded, 
for ſoon after the death of biſhop Robert, who had 
been moſt inſtrumental in promoting it, the monks of 
Bath choſe one Roger for their biſhop, without conſul- 
ting the canons of Wells, and the pope ever willing to 
gratify the regular clergy, conſecrated Roger, who 
enjoyed the office and benefice til], his death. The 
diſpute being renewed between the two chapters, ap- 
peals from each party were carried to the pope, at that 
time Adrian IV. an Engliſhman, who ordered that after 
the death of Roger, the former agreement ſhould conti- 
nue in full force. Robert Fitz Joceline biſhop of this 
ſee, pulled down the old cathedral built by king Ina, 
and erected the preſent ſtructure, conſidered by many 
as the neateſt church in England. The building is 
gothic, and although it has ſtood above five hundred 
years, yet is ſtill admired for its front where are great 
nun: bers of images curiouſly carved, and a large window 
finely painted. The cloiſtcrs adjoining to the church 
are both ſpacious and elegant, and the chapter houſe 
built in the form of a rotunda, is ſupported by one 
pillar in the middle. | 

'The biſhop's palace, built in the form of a caſtle, and 
ſurrounded by a mote is not inferior to any in England, 
It is pleaſantly ſituated, the rooms are lofty, the gardens 
well laid out, and on the whole it forms a moſt majeſtic 
appearance. Beſides the cathedral there is only one 
church dedicated to St, Cuthbert. 

Wells though ſmall is a very neat well built city, the 
houſes are neat, many of them elegant, and the ſtreets 
well paved and clean, Is was firſt made a borough by 
king Henry II. and the charter afterwards confirmed 


delightful, 


by his ſon John ; and although often called a City, in 


the old records, yet it was not incorporated till the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, who granted them a charter to be 
governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven aldermen, ſixteen 
common council men, with a town clerk, and other 
proper officers, It ſends two repreſenta.ives, to parlia- 
ment, who are choſen by ſuch as have been admitted 
to the freedom in one of the city companies, the mayor 
being the returning officer. | 

Before the reformation from popery, there were ſe- 
veral 1 houſes in Wells, but no remains of them 
are now left. At preſent there are ſeven alms-houſcs 
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for poor aged people of both ſexes, built and endowed 
ſome of them by former biſhops, and others by cha- 
ritable gentlemen in the city. They have likewiſe a 
charity ſchool, where twenty boys, and twenty girls 
are taught and cloathed, 

In the middle of the city is an old houſe, called the 
Croſs, from its being formerly a place, where the friars 
preached on Sundays and holidays. It was uſed as a 
market-houte, till of late years, when another has been 
built adjoining to it, which is a very handſome ſtrugtute, 
and over it is the town hall, where the ſeflions and 
aihzes are held, and where the city bufineſs is tran- 
ſacted. "There js very little trade carried on; but as 


the ſpiritual court of the dioceſe is held here, many 


ſtrangers come from different parts, which occations 
the ſpending conſiderable ſutas of money. It is like- 
wiſe a place of retirement for aged people, who having 
but ſmall ſortunes are glad to take leave of the hurry 
and noiſe of the world, ſpending the remainder of their 
days in ſolitude and tranquility, The we kiy markets 
are on Vedneſdays and Saturdays, and fix annual fairs, 
viz. the thirtieth of May, and twenty-fourth of June, 
the tenth of September, the fou: te. ntn of October, and 
the ſeventh and thirtieth of November. It is dutant 
from London one hundred and twenty miles, 

In the dreadful ftorm 1703, a ſtack of chimnies be— 
longing to the epiſcopal palace were tnrown down, by 
which tertible accident Dr. Kidder at that time hiſhop 
of Bath, and Wells, and his lady were both un- 
fortunacely killed in their beds. "I'his gentleman was 
a perſon of great learning, and being one of thoſe ap— 
pointed to preach the lecture of the pious and honoura« 
ble Mr. Doyle, he proved even from the Rabbinical 
writings, that Jeſus Chriſt was the true Meſſi b, fore- 
told by the prophets in the Old Teſtament, "The loſs 
of this eminent prelate was juſtly lamented, as he was 
not only a man of great learning, but alſo well affected 
to the government. 

There is ſomething in ancient ruins that fill the mind 
with contemplative melancholly, for while they convince 
us of the truth of that important expreſſion, All fleth is 
„ graſs, and the glory thereof as the flower of tie graſs;“ 
ſo likewiſe they preſent us with ſtriking proofs ct the 
vanity of thoſe who think their works can endure for 
ever. The places whereon Babylon and Ninevah ſtood, 
are now hardly known, there is not a ſtone left of So- 
lomon's famous temple, and Tyre, once the miſtreſs of 
the world for commerce and riches, is now a barren 
rock, where (according to the divine prediction) fiſher- 
men dry their nets. Such thoughts as the above occur- 
ed to us, when we came within fight of Glaſtonbury, 
after we had left Wells. 

Without paying any regard to monkiſh fables, or 
the ingenious tricks of ſelfiſh ccclefiaſtics, we ſhall pre- 
ſent the reader with all that is neceſſary to be known 
concerning this ancient abbey, which for riches and 

randeur, if not ſuperior, was at leaſt equal to any in 
England. 

'The chriſtian religion was taught in Britain as carly 
as poſſibly could be conſiſtent with our ſituation as an 
iſland, indeed the inhabitants had this advantage, that 
ſoon after the death of Chriſt, ſeveral Roman legions 
were ſent over to Britain, and theſe being kept up by 
recruits from the continent, we may reafonably con- 
clude, that many of the ſoldiers were converted to the 
religion of Chriſt ; for according to the Roman niethod 
of diſcipline, the legions who were ſcattered in detached 
parties, b:came acquainted with the natives, and ditemi- 
nated their ſ-ntiments among them. "The Britons who 
embraced chriſtianity, had great difficulties to ſtruggle 
with, —T hey were in a ſtate of ſubjection to the Ro- 
mans, and expoſed to every inſult from thoſe conquer— 
ors, —The Druids who were at the head of religion. 
amongſt them had been long held in the higheſt vene- 
ration, and their dictates conſidered as the immediate 
voice of heaven. But they had {till greater affictions 
to engage with, than either the pride of Roman idola- 
try, or the inveterate prejudices of Druidical ſuperſti- 
tion; namely the violent perſccution raiſed againſt the 
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tended to Britain, as it was then a colony and com- 
mercial nation, 

The poor perſecuted chriſtians as in other parts ſought 
ſhelter in the woods and caves, wacre they remained 
till the fury of their enemies ſubſided, and when Con- 
ſtantine the Great, made choice of the religion of 
Chriſt, and heaped honours on its votaries, the hermi- 
tical lite was grown into ſuch repute, that thoſe places 
of retirement were conſidered as ſacred, and hoyſes 
erected on them for the uſe of ſuch as chole to * 
from the world, where they lived in the manner we 
have already deſcribed in our account of Taviſtock. 
But the Roman clergy who converted the Anglo-Saxons, 
being willing to improve the ſimplicity of their diſciples 
to their own advantage, cahly forged the ſtory of a 
ſaint or a miracle; which was greedily ſwallowed by 
the ignorant whom the prieſts had taught to believe 
that the only ſure way of making atonement for their 
crimes, was the building, and endowing thoſe places 
called monaſtries. 

To this practice may be aſcribed the invention of the 
ſtory concerning Joſeph of Arimathea, whom W illiam 
of Nlalniſbury, and after him Creſiey in his church 
hiſtory very gravely tells us, reſided at Glaſtonbury, 
where he built a church. Dr. Stillingfleet in his Or:- 
ginis Brittanica has examined this fabulous ſtory, with 
ſo much accuracy and judgment, that we muſt refer the 
reader to his book. In latter ages the Monks not ſa- 
tisfied with making Glaſtonbury the reſidence of Jo- 
ſeph of. Arimathea, have likewiſe told us, that the 
famous Scottiſh or Iriſh ſaint Patrick, honoured the 
place with a viſit, But let the reader remember, that 
Joſeph was a Chriſtian ſaint, whereas Patrick was only 
a Romiſh one. 

That Glaſtonbury was early in repute among the 
Weft Saxons, appears from the fables of Nennius and 
Geoftry of Monmouth, who both tell us that the great 
Arthur was buried here, and Giraldus Cambrenſis, who 
lived in the time of Henry II. ſays, that he ſaw his 
coffin dug up, but theſe are fables unworthy of refuta- 
tion, 

King Ina the Weſt Saxon legiſlator founded the ab- 
by, and it continued to receive ſo many donations 
from his ſuceſſors, that in the time of Canute the Great, 
they obtained a charter, whereby every perſon, even 
the king himſelf, was excluded from coming within any 
part of its bounds without leave from che Abbot. 

Before the latter end of the tenth century, the clergy 
here, 2s well as in other parts, lived in the cloyſters 
with their wives and families; but about the year 955, 
Dunſtan the great champion for papal encroachments, 
being at that time abbot of Glaſtonbury introduced ſome 
benedictine monks, whom he had ſent for from Italy, 
and from that time celivacy among the clergy began 
to gain ground, although not eſtabliſhed by law in, Eng- 
land till above three hundred years after. 
nay be formed of the ancient grandeur of this famous 
monaſtry, from what yet remains of the different build- 
ings. . 

There were conſtantly one hundred monks reſiding 
in the cloyſters, and the abbot had feldom leſs than 
three hundred domeſtics, many of whom were ſons of 
the principal nobility. Its revenues excceded thoſe of 
Canterbury or Durham, and being a mitred abbey, the 
prelate ſat as a ſpiritual lord in parliament, Beſides 
the many lands and manors belonging to the abbot, be 
had feven parks well ſtocked with deer, and the 
proſpect from the adjoining hill, was extremely de- 
lightful. 

When Henry VIII. renounced ſubjection to the ſee 
of Rome, and ſeized on the revenues of religious houſes 
to (ſatisfy his rapacious favourites, there is no wonder 
that Glaſtonbury preſented itſelf as a very tempting 
object; and accordingly we find the commiſhoners 
exerciſing a more than ordinary ſeverity to diſcover 
what they imagined to be hidden by the monks. The 
abbot at that time, was one Richard Whiting, and fo 
much celebrated tor his hoſpitality, that he often en- 
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chriſtians by the emperor Nero, which doubtleſs ex- 


tertained five hundred horſemen at a time. He bekele 
with ſilent indignation thoſe revenues ſeized, by which 
his predeceſſors had lived in great ſplendor upwards ot 
{ix hundred years; but when the commiſfioners pro- 
ceeded to rob the church of its ſacred ornaments, he 
loſt all manner of patience, and broke out into bitte: 
invectives againſt thoſe who adviſed the king to ſuch a 
meaſure,” "Theſe expreſſions were conſtrued into overt 
acts of treaſon, and Whiting being apprehended. ve 
brought before the commitkoners, at Wells, found 
guilty, and with two of his monks drawn on a hurdle 
to St, Michzls church adjoining to Glaſtonbury.' 

In order to add the greater indignity to the monki(?; 
order, the abbot and monks were dreſſed in their pen - 
tificalibus, and being carried to the top of the ſteeple 
were all three hanged on a gallows, erected there for 
the purpoſe, after which, his head was ſet on the ably 
gate, and his quarters fixed up in the moſt public places 
in Wells, Bath, Bridgewater and Ivelcheſter. | 

This magnificent abby was built in a peninſula, near 
the river Bry, called the iſle of Avalon, and evc: 
fince the general diſſolution of religious houſes, the 
chief ſupport of the town has conſiſted in the great 
numbers of people, who reſort thither to viſit the ruins , 
but the inhabitants Having removed many of the ſtones 
to repair their houſes, the number of travellers have of 
late years greatly decreaſed, The church was a moſt 
magnificent ſtructure, and great part of the walls of 
the choir are yet ſtanding. 

Two of the great pillars that ſupported the middle 
tower are ſtill remaining, but moſtly overgrows with 
ivy, and part of the high altar in the choir, where the 
Weſt Saxon kings were buried is ſtill to be ſeen, but 
in the ſame ruinous condition as the church. 

Indeed ſuch are the devaſtations made by the devour- 
ing hand of time, and depredations committed by ava- 
rice, that the chapel of St. Mary on the north fide of 
the church has been lately converted into a ſtable, the 
manger being placed on the altar. 

Near this chapel of St. Mary's, was another built 
by king Edgar, but the walls are totally deſtroyed, no- 
thing but the foundation being left, except ſome ſmal! - 
turrets, which have been placed in the ſpaces be- 
tween the windows. The floor was of ſtone, and in 
a vault underneath, many of the Saxon nobility were 
buried in coffins of lead, which have been ſince taken 
away by the people, and melted down into ciſterns. 
The heaps of human bones in this vault, exhibited 
a melancholy ſpectacle; but ſome years ago the floor 
fell in, and hid them from public view, and at pre- 
ſent the whole is filled with water. 

The only thing that now remains of this magni- 
ficent abby, and which ſeems to bid defiance to 
the rage of time, is the abbot's kitchen, built entirely 
of ſtone, Of this edifice we are told the following 
ſtory. 

One of our kings having a diſpute with the abbot, 
and knowing the voluptuous manner in which both 
he and his monks lived, threatened to burn dow the 
kitchen; but the haughty prelate, inſtead of being 
intimidated, pulled down the old. kitchen, and built 
the preſent one in its ſtead, wherein there is not one 
comb uſtible article. It is a large ſquare building, hav- 
ing four fire places in the different angles, and the 
roof is vaulted and ſupported by ſtrong ſtone pillars, 
through which they made openings to convey the 
ſteam of the victuals. On the middle of the root. 
is an arched pyramid, having a lanthorn which con- 
veyed light through the whole place, and over that. 
was a bell, which was rung every day for the poot 
to aliemble in the almonry, where they were entcr- 
tained with all ſorts of proviſions, at the expence Oi 
the convent. "The ruins of the almonry are {#1 
viſible on the north ſide of the kitchen, but entirely 
grown over With ivy, IR | 

As many pilgrims viſited Glaſtonbury, the abbots 
built an inn for their reception, where they were furnith- 
ed with all the neceſſaries of life; it is ſtill ſtanding in 


the town, and known by the ſign of the George, bav- 
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ing the arms of the Saxon kings over the gate. There 
was a fine bed in one of the grear rooms, with em- 
poſſed and gilt pannels, ſet apart as we ſuppoſe for 
the uſe of the royal or noble perſons, who came to 
vilit the place. 

Indeed almoſt every houſe in the town preſents us 
with ſome parts of the ruins of the abby, for in one 
place we meet with part of a pillar fixed to a window, 
in another, pieces of tombs and altars jumbled Wyge- 
ther in the moſt irregulor manner, 

Michael, abbot of Glaſtonbury, in the reign of 
Henry III. built an hoſpital for pcor, ſick and infirm 
people, nearly adjoining to the almonry, who were daily 
viſited by the chaplains. There was likewiſe an alms- 
houſe for poor aged women, near the cloyſters, built 
by Richard Beere, one of their abbots, in the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century; and on a hill, called 
the Torr, adjoining to the town, was a church dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, and where (as we have already 
related) their laſt abbot was hanged. The walls of this 
church are how fallen to decay, but the tower is {till 
ſtanding, and ſerves as a land mark for ſailors. This 
place was greatly eſteemed by the abbots, who could 
view from it a vaſt tract of land belonging io themſelves. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the ancient and 
preſent ſtate of Glaſtonbury ; it r-mains that we ſhould 
give our opinions concerning the famous thorn, which 
made ſo great noifc, uring the dart. and ignorant ages 
of popery, that it was diſtinguiſhed by the epithet boly. 
The monks tell us, that when joſeph of Arimathea ar- 
rived at this place, and preached the goſpel to the na- 
tives, he took up his reiidence on the hill now called 
Torr, where many people flocked to hear him; and as 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, the inhabitants doubt. d 
the truth of his miſſion z3 but the holy man, to vindi- 
cate himſelf from the imputation of impoſture, ſtruck 
his ſtick into the ground, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, prayed that God would remove their unbelief, 
by tome ſingle act of his power. The prayer was no 
ſooner uttered than anſwered, for behold, a miracle | 
the ſtaff inimediately took root, ſpread out its bloſ- 
ſoms, and the obſtinate Britons embraced the faith of 
Chriſt. 

Had the jeſuitical miſſionaries been acquainted with 
this way of working wonders among the Indian na- 
tions of Canada, they would long ſince have brought all 
thoſe ſtupid heathens over to the belief of their tenets |! 
But, thoſe who are acquainted with the monkiſh hiſto- 
rians, and legendary writers; or who have ſpent as 
many years in countries profeſſing popery, as we have, 
will be eaſily convinced, that ſuch deceitful tricks 
are more common among the monks, than the prac- 
tice of moral duties, but that ſuch ridiculous trum- 
pery ſhould be ever believed by an enlightened pro- 
teſtant, is what none could imagine, unleſs they had 
heard it | 
Some excuſe, indeed, may be made for thoſe who 
lived in the infancy of the reformation, as at that time 
they were not wholly purged from popery and ſuper- 
ſtition and to that ignorance may be aſcribed the ſtory 
concerning the puritan, who in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, hewed down one of the trunks of this holy 
taorn, and having brought his deſtroying ax to the 
other, aimed a dreadful blow; but did not eſcape 
with impunity ; for no ſooner had he ſtruck, than 


one of the chips flew into his cye, while the ax itſelf 


tell on his leg, and wounded him in a terrible manner. 

In the civil wars, between Charles I. and his parlia- 
ment, the remaining trunk was hewn down by the 
ſoldiers, who conſidered it as a relic of idolatry 3 but 


ſome branches having been engrafted on other roots, 


: . . - . = N 
there is ſtill remaining ſeveral trees which are reſorted 
to by the curious, 


The monks perſuaded their deluded votaries, that 
this tree bloſſomed always on Chriſtmas day; but 
this was merely an invention of their own, in order 
to inſpire ſtrangers with a belief af the holineſs of the 
place, and bring ofkcrings to the ſhrine of the ſaint ; 
tor it is a ſpecies of thorn known in many other 
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parts of England, and raiſed from haws ſent from Allepo, 
and ſeveral other parts of the Levant, having nothing 
remarkable only that they generally bloſſom in the 
winter, and if the weather is mild commonly near 
Chriſtmais. That this account is true we are con- 
vinced by the teſtimony of many learned botaniſts ; 
particularly Mr, Millar in his gardener's dictionary, who 
ſays, that he had of late years, raiſed many plants from 
haws ſent from Allepo, and found them all prove to be 
what is called Glaſtonbury thorn, It differs (fays he, 
from our common hawthox#, in putting out its leaves 
very early in the ſpriggy and flowering twice a year ; 
for in mild ſeaſons, it often flowers in November and 
December, and again at the uſual time of the common 
ſort ; but the ſtories which are told of its budding, 
blolloming and fading on Chriſtmas-day, are ridiculous, 
having no {oundation, 

As the monks had much time on their hands, there 
is no great wonder that they ſhould be able to keep up 
the belief of io wonderful a phenomena, and let the 
tree which mich. ſometimes blotlmn on Chrifimas day, 
{ſhould neglect o make its annual UppPealateoc, need 
not doubt but tivy h.d artificial flowers ready made tœ 
fi on tbe. branches, which nught be caſily done before“ 
the deluded populace can © in tn morning to viſit it. 

As a borough and corporation, Glaitonbury ſent 
members to parliament till che diflolution of mona- 
ſteries in the reign of Henry Viit. wnen both thoſe 
privileges were taken away; but in the reign of queen 
Anne, when fir Peter King was recorder f the town, 
he procured them a new cha: ter to be governed by a 
mayor and eight capital burgeſics. We are told by 
Speed that the manor was given by Richard III. to 
Brackenbury, lieutenant of the Lower, for his ſcrvice 
in murdering the wo ſons of Edward IV. and that 
in the reign of Edward VI. a church was built tor 
foreign protc{tants, who fled from their own cou try 
to avoid perſecution, They received contiderable 
privileges from the great duke of Somerſet, but on the 
acceſñon of the bigotted Mary they were all ordered 
to depart, 2 ſ 

At preſent the manor is part of tneœſtate of his grace 
the duke of Devonſhire. They have two churches, one 
of which is an handſome gothic ſtructure, but the other 
no way remarkable. "There is very little trade carried 
on in the town beſides the manufactory of a ſew ſtock- 
ings. The weekly market is on Tueſdays, and the fair 
for cattle on the eighth of September. Jt is diſtant: 
{rom London one hundred and twenty-t{ix miles. 

Some years ago a diicovery was thought to have been 
made at Glaſtonbury of ſeveral mineral ſprings, which 
were much relorted to, by people from all parts of the 
kingdom. Had theſe waters anſwered the expectation 
of thoſe who made the diſcovery, they muſt have been 
of the utmoſt advantage to the place, and even in time 
reſtored it to its original grandeur ; but jor what reaſon 
we know not, the company dwindled away, to that at 
preſent ſew others drink the waters beides thoſe who go 
thither tb viſit the ruins of the avby. . 

From Glaſtonbury we proc&edcd to Somerton from 
which, as we have already obſerved, the county derives 
its name. Aﬀer tells us that under the Anglo Saxons, 
it was always coni:dercd as the chief town in the county, 
although it has long ſince fallen to decay, and given 
place to Bath, "Taunton, Bridgewater and others, It is 


beautifully fituated on a branch of the river Parret, 


and eſteemed extremely hcalthtul. It was often the re- 
dence of the Weſt Saxon kings, who built a ſtrong; 
caſtle that remained to be uſed as a Rate priſon many 
years aiter; for when Edward the lac: Prince had 
taken John king of France priſoner, he was removed 
from the caitle of Hertford to that of Somęrton as a 
place of greater ſecurity ; but no remains of it are now 
leit. It is a manor, and is governed by a bailiff choſen 

annually from among the inhabitants. | 
The church is an ancient edifice, bet contains 
nothing remarkable. Nearit is an excellent free ſchoo 1 
where vouth are inſtructed in the learned languages, 
and qualined „for the us verſity, The bail where the 
| zuſtices 
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juſtices medt to do buſineſs is in the middle of the town, 
and they have an :#!ms-houſe for eight poor women. 
"The houſes are low, but the ſtreets arc well paved, and 
all fort of proviſions in great plenty; but it is chiefly 
remarkable for its great fairs for cattle. 

Near the town is an open moor or common, contain= 
ing about twenty thouſand acres of land, where all the 
inhabitants have a right to feed cattle gratis. A grant 
of this common, having been made by Charles I. to the 
carl of Lindſv, anceſtor of the duke of Ancaiter, that 
noble family ditputed the title with the inhabitants, but 
the common itſelf no being crown land, the judges de- 
livered it as their opinion, that no grant could be legally 
made, but by the conſent of parliament. The weekly 
market is on Tueſdays ; beſides which they have four 
annual fairs, viz. LTucluay in Paſſon-weck, on the 
Tueſday three werks after, on the Tueſday fix weeks. 
after, and 'T ueſday nine wecks after. 

During theſe fairs, it is ſurpriiing to ſee the vaſt 
numbers of cattle, which are bought up by the butchers 
from the principal towns in the weſt of England. It is 
diſtant from London one hundred and twenty-ſeven 
miles, ; 

The nexty/place we viſited was Ivelcheſter, or as it 
is vulzarly called Ilcheſter, being a corruption of the 
Saxon word, which ſignifies a city on the Ivel, as it is 
1uilt on that river, where there is a large ſtone bridge. 
It is ſu;poſed by ſome to be the Iſchalis of Antoninus, 
and that it was alſo a Roman ſtation, but of this we 
have no certain evidence. At the Norman conqueſt it 
was a place of conſiderable ſtrength, having a caſtle 


encomp-ſled with a double wall, but no mention is 


made by whom it was then poſſeſſed. The town is 
a borough by preſcription, and in the reign of Edward 
III. the itinerant juftices were ordered to hold. the 
aſſizes here, although they are now aiternately held at 
Taunton, Weils, and Bridgewater ; but in all other 
reſpects it is the principal county town, where the 
courts are held, the goals kept, and the knights of the 
ſhirc cholen. . | 

in the beginning of the reign of Henry III. one 
William Dacus faunded an hoſpital, where poor ti a— 
vellers were lodged and refreſhed, but whether it was 
afterwards neglected, or for what Other reaſon we are 
not iuformed, in the reign of Henry VIII, it was only 
a free chapel ; and deſtroyed at the diſſolution of reli- 
There was alſo in this town a ſmall 
houſe for preaching friars, which ſuftered the ſame fate 
25 the other. 


At preſefit there is only one church in Ivelcheſter, 


although it had tour at the time of the reformation, and 


the inhabitants have ſtill a tradition, that there were 
formerly ſixteen churches in the town, but we rather 
ſuppoſe that many of them were only chantries. How- 
ever there is no doubt but it was once very conſiderable, 
as great heaps of ruins are ſtil] to be ſeen ſcattered up 
and down, and many ſtone coffins have been dug up 
adjoining to where the ancient wall was built. The 
Roman foſte-way runs acroſs the centre of the princi- 
pal part of the town, and many coins have been found 
near the ruins of the wall. As moſt of the county bu- 
tineſs is tranſacted here, the place is in general popu- 
lous, and their principal ſupport depends on thoſe who 
come to attend the courts. 

The government is veſted in two bailiffs aſſiſted by 
twelve of the principal inhabitants called burgeſſes, and 
the clection of members to ſerve in parliament is by all 
the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot. The weekly 
market is on Wedneſdays, and the annual fairs for the 
ſale of cattle on the ſecond of July, and ſecond of Au- 
guſt. It is diflant from London one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles. 

Near Ilcheſter is a common called King's-moor, 
where the races arc kept, and conſidered by ſportſmen 
as one of the beſt courſes in the kingdom. 

From Ilcheſter we travelled north eaſt to Shipton- 
mallet, and in our way paſſed through a pleaſant village, 
called Lidford, which had formerly a weekly market, 
but at preſent only an annual ſzir on the firſt of Auguſt. 


The place is extremely healthy, being almoſt entirely 
ſurrounded with gardens and orchards ; and betwixt 
this village and Shipton Mallet, there is a large fore: 
called Sedgemore, where great flacks of cattle are fed 
tor the neighbouting fairs. 

Shipton Mallet is an ancient large populous town, and 
has enjoyed the privilege of a charter ever ſince the rcic1 
of Edward TIT. The manor of the town is annexed to 
the dutchy of Cornwall, and the trade carried on i; 
that of the manufaZtory of woollen cloth. 

4 be ſituation is diſagreeable, and the ſtreets narrow, 
regular, and ill paved; but there are ſo many uſefu] 
hands employed, men, women, and children, that it 
abounds with plenty of all manner of proviſions, whilſt 
the inhabitants are ſober, honeſt and induſtrious. It 
was never incorporated, but is governed ty a conſtable 
choſen at the court Jeet of the manor. The market is 
on Fridays, and the fair for the ſale of all forts of cattle 
and cheeſe, on the eighth of Auguſt, It is diſtant from 
London one hundred and fifteen miles. 

Keeping ſtrait northward we paſled through ſeveral 
pretty agreeable towns and villages, the ſirſt of which 
was Stowey, where there is an handſome church, and 
near ita ſpring, from which iſſues a ſmall ſtream, im- 
preznated with ſuch particles of vitrol, that pieces of 


wood being thrown into it, they appear as it incruſted 


with ſtone. It has a large fair for pedlery wares on 
the ſeventh of September, and a weekly market on 
Tueſday, being diſtant from London one hundred, and 
fifty miles. : * 

Near this place is Bowditch, where there are ſtill the 
remains of a Roman camp almoſt in a circular form, 
and being on the ſummit of a hill, there is a fine proſ- 
pect of the Briſtol channel, and from hence we had a 
view of Pensford, a ſmall inconſiderable town, though 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Thew, lying in a valley, 
and ſeemingly formed to fill the mind of a traveller with 
ſuch ſentiments, as inſpire our ſouls with the love of 
ſolitude, in preference to the noiſe and hurry of a vain 
tumultuous world, 

Near this place we viſited one of the remains of 
Druidical worſhip, which ſerves as a proof of what 
Ceſar and Tacitus has told concerning the ancient 
Britons that they believed the doctrine of tranſmi— 
gration of ſouls. 

. Thoſe who are acquainted with the life of the cele- 
brated Pythagoras, well know that the origin of that 
notion has been generally aſcribed to him ; but if they 
reflect one moment on the time and place where he was 
born, and where he ſpent the remainder of his days, 
they will be obliged to acknowledge that the doCtrin= 
of retaliation ( in futuro) is more ancient than any thing 
we have ever yet read of in the moſt celebrated Greek 
authors. Superſtitious notions, if once imbibed, and 
believed by the vulgar, are handed down to poſtcrity 
by oral tradition; nor can either the introduction ct : 
new ſyſtem of religion, founded on rational ſentimeats, 
nor the moſt convincing proofs from the nature and 
conſtitution of things, pertuade them of their error till 
learning has removed the veil and diſpelled thoſe fright- 
ful bugbears, created by. a diſtempered imagination. 
The monument—alluded to is at a ſmall village called 
Staunton Drew, being twelve ſtones placed in a circular 
form at a ſmall diſtance from each other. The vulgar 
people call them the Wedding, and tell us that a bride 
going to be married was, for what offence they knew 
not, transformed as well as her companions into 


- ſtones. 


As no ſuch notions were ever inculcated even in the 
darkeſt ages of popiſh ſuperſtition, we have not the leaf, 
doubt that it has been handed down from one generation 
to another, Jong before the Romans invaded the 1Nan'. 
It has been one of the facred temples of thoſe idolatots- 
called Belgean Britons, who firſt introduegd the bai be- 
rous notion of human ſacrifices to appeaſe the anger 
of their offended gods, concerning which a right t0- 
nourable author now alive has the following Temas 
in his hiſtory of the criminal law. 

The doQrine of vicarious puniſhment {ſas his Jord 
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ſhip) is extremely ancient, and ariſes, from the natural 
depravity. of mankind ; for when we have acquired 
riches and power at the expence of a good conſcience, 
and trampled on the rights of our fellow creatures, we 
hegin to imagine that God is ſuch a one as our- 
ſelves, and that we may avert the wrath of heaven, 
by ſetting, apart ſome of our ill- gotten treaſures to the 
{crvice of thoſe who have aſſumed the name of prieſts, 
Hence the prophet Micah, * Wherewithal ſhall 
« ] come before the Lord, and how myſelf before the 
« the mighty God of Jacob ? Shall 1 give my firſt 
« horn for my tranſgreſſion, the fruit of my body for 
« the fin of my ſoul ?” 

Amoneſt the G reeks we ſind the ſame notion prevail- 
ing even in the days of Homer, who when ſpeaking of 
the daughter of the prieſt of Apollo being taken captive 
by Aggamemnon has the following remarkable words, 


Latona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, 

And fill'd the camp wit) mountains of the dead: 

The king of men his reverend prieſt defy'd, 

And for the King's oftence the people died. | 
Poets Liliad, Book J. 


The next place we viſited was Ke, nſham or Caynſham, 
a ſmall though a populous town, ſituated on the banks 
of the Avon where the Chew falls into that river. At 
this town the Avon is rewarkable for vaſt quantities of 
ſmall red fiſh called elvers, who in the ſpring ſ aſon {wim 
in millions on the ſurface of the waicr. The pcople 
take them in ſmall nets, and having {tripped oft their 
ſkins made them into ſmall cakes, which they ſell to the 

ople of Briſtol, Bath and other neighbouring towns. 
The method of dreſſing them is to fry them with butter, 
when they are conſidered as great dainties. 

William earl of Glouceſter, and ſon of the great 
ear] Robert, built and endowed a priory of canons 
regular in this town, about the year 1171, but ſcarce 
any remains of it are now left. At preſent there is 
a hoe gothic church, and a ſtone bridge of fifteen 
arches over tb Ave, There is Jlikewile a charity 
ſchool, where p. vi chudren of both ſexes are taught to 
read and write. 

The trade of the place conſiſts chiefly in making malt, 
great quantities of which is prepared here, and fold to 
the people of Briſtol, Bath, and other towns. There 
was tormerly a quarry near Keynſham ſamous for crooked 
ſtones, in the ſhape of ſerpents, and believed by the 
Ignorant to have been formerly alive, but changed 
by one Keina a Britiſh ſaint, who lived in the place. 
The weekly market is on "Thurſdays, and the fairs 
the twenty-fifth of March, and fifteenth of Auguſt. It 
is diſtant from London one hundred and eleven miles. 

When an attentive thinking perſon diveits him- 
ſelf of acquired prejudices, and carefully conſiders 
the works of creation, he is ready on every occaſion 
to declare, that the wiſdom of our beneficient Creator, 
is only equalled by his bounty, and that in the ſor- 
mation of this ſublunary world, he has conſulted the 
pleaſure as well as the happineſs of his creatures. Not 
only the animal and vegetable creation, ſupply us with 
neceſſaries and comforts, but even the bowels of the 
earth is replete with remedies for the relief of our 
various diſeaſes. 

Bath the next place we viſited is not only juſtly 
celebrated for the ſalubrity of its air, and healing 
qualities of its waters, but alſo as the reſort of the 


rich, the gay, the thoughtleſs, and the ſharpers. 


Here are conſtant opportunities ſor killing of time, 
and here the gentlemen of the faculty acquire con- 
ſiderable fortunes. 

The monkiſh writers ever fertile at invention, and 
wonderfully plcaſed with the marvellous, have told us 
that Bath was a great and flouriſhing city, long be- 
fore the Romans invaded this iſland;;-but thoſe who 
are acquainted with hiitory, will /ror pay any regard 
to ſuch fables, evidently calculated to impole upon 
mankind, 

It is however extremely ancient, 2ing mentioned 
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by Ptolmey under the name of the Waters of the Sun. 
When the Romans were in this iſland, they had a 
military {tation at Bath, and ſoon diſcovered the heal- 
ing virtues of its waters; but in the ſubſequent wars, 
between the Saxons and Britons, the place was long 
negiccted ; although it appears to* have been known 
to thoſe invaders, who called. it Acmanneſceaſter, or 
the city of Valitudinarians. 

The great Arthur fought many battles near this 
place; but the welt Saxons being at laſt victorious, 
it made part of their Kingdom, and here they built 
ſeveral churches and monaſtries, which were utter- 
ly deſtroyed by the Pagan Danes, and not rebuilt till 
the beginning of the eleventh century, when Alphage 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was a native of 
Somerſecſhire, erected a imall church, and from that 
time till the reign of W lliam Rufus, the pl. ce began 
to flourith ; hut towards the latter end of that prince's 
reign, many of the welt country people took up 
arms, having been greatly diſtreſied by the forcti laws, 
and in heir rout, burnt and deſtroyed Bath, It was 
again rebuilt, and in 1137, the found tion of the pre- 
{- nt cathedral was laid by Dr. Oliver King, then bithop 
of this ſec, as appears iy a ſtone at the welt end of 
the cathedral, on which is the following inſcription, 
but ot a much more modern date, 


The trees goeing to cheeſe a king, 

Said, be to us thou, Oliver, king. 

We have already mentioned in our account of 
Wells, the diſpute between the clergy of both place, 
concerning the right of electing a biſhop. and how 
by the pope's decree it was veſted in them conjuictively 
Before that time the church here was collegiate, h Vs 


ing a large monaftery, adjoining to which nothing now 


remains, beſides a gate houſe, Which che chapter jets 
in lodgings. The cathedral, although ſail is an 
elegant gothic ſtructure, the caſt window being finely 
painted, and the roof curiouſly carved. The tower 
in the middie has a ring of eight bells, and in the 
clole or ſquare adjoining, are many elegan houſe: . 
That the Romans had a temple on this ſpot dedicate . 
to the goddeſs Minerva, is evident, from the inſcrip- 
tions on two ſtones, dug up near the place, and affix- 
cd to the eaſtern wall of the church. In the latter 
end of the year 1687, when James IT. had by pro- 
clamation aboliſhed the penal laws againſt popery, 
Burnet tells us that he made a progreſs into the welt of 
England, accompanied by his queen, and that they 
lodged ſome weeks in the Gate Houſe of the abby, al- 
ready mentioned, and that during their ſtay at Bat!. 
the queen firſt declared herſelf pregnant of that chile, 
whoſe pretenſions to the crown of England, has oc- 
caſioned the ruin of many noble and reputable families 
in different parts of the iſland. 

The ſame author tells us, that when the news ar- 
rived of the prince of Orange's intended expedition into 
England, the princeſs Anne was then at Bath, and being 
afraid of violence from the court party, ſhe fled to 
London, and took ſhelter in the houſe of the piou? 
biſhop Compton, till her unhappy father had deſerted 
his throne and kingdom, ſ-cking refuge among the na- 
tural enemies of his people. 

Bath is encompafi-d with a ſtone wall, the founda— 


tions of which arc ſuppoied to have been laid by 


Julius Agricola, when he was lieutenant in Britain, 
under the emperor Veſpaſian, as many ſtones with 
Roman inſcriptions are ſtill to be fern in the lower 
part of the wall, as well as others, with figures carv- 
ed on them, which plainly denote their being the work 
of thoſe heroic adventurers. 

On one of theſe houſes is an image of Hercules, 
with a club in his right hand, which he holds ex- 
tended, and on another, the image of the ſame god, with 
two ſnakes in his hand; from which we may reaſonably 
conclude, that either the Baths were dedicated to 
Minerva, and Hercules conjunctively, or that fome 
were dedicated to onc, and ſome to the other. 2 

des 
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ſides theſe relicks of ancient monuments, we may 
likewiſe obſerve that in 1755, when the abby houſe 
was taken down, in order to erect another, at the 
exper.ce of the chapter, the labourers diſcovered the 
foundations of ſeveral Roman baths, conſtructed ac- 
icording to the beſt rules in architecture, and ſur- 
rounded with bricks of a very hard and durable texture. 

In a city ſo much frequented as Rath, we need not 
be ſurprizedthat lodgings are exceſſively dear, particularly 
about the market which is a ſpacious open place, filled 
with all ſorts of the beſt proviſions. The town hall is 
over the market-houſe, being a large handſome room 

ſupported by twenty-one Tonic pillars, and adorned 
with pictures of the late prince of Wales, general 
Wade, the earl of Chatham, Mr. Allen, and ſeveral 
other great perſons, | 

They have a free grammar ſchool, where youth 
are qualified for the univerſity, and two charity ſchools, 
where the children of the poor are cloathed and edu- 
cated gratis. Fitz Joceline biſhop of Bath, in the reign 
of Henry II. founded an hoſpital for ail ſuch poor 
fick people as ſhould come here for the benefit of the 
waters, and to the honour of the preſent age it is ſtill 
kept up, although many abuſes have crept in contrary 
to the deſign of the pious prclate, for it is remarked 
that ſuch numbers of beggars 'come here under the 
pretence of being afflicted with various forts of diſ- 
eaſes, that it is become a common proverb among the 

cople to call thoſe who come in winter, Whining 
age and thoſe in ſummer Sturdy Beggars. There 
are ſeveral alms-houfes in Bath, but the principal is 
that called Kuſc-t's charity, where twenty-four poor 
aged perſons of both ſexes are cloathed and ſnp- 
porte 1. : 

Befides the cathedral there are three pariſh churches, 
wherein is nothing remarkable. They have likewiſe 
meetings for proteſtant diſſenters, and a few years ago, 
the countets of Huntingdon, at her own ſole expence, 
built a chapel for the uſe of the people called Me- 
thodiſts. 

In 1738, a public infirmary was erected at Bath by 
voluntary ſubſcription, and capable of cont ining above 
a hundred and fifty patients, who are freely admitted 
from every part of the kingdom, and the ſame henevo- 
lence and generohty which firſt accompliſhed the work 
i continues to ſupport it for the relief of the indigent 
and afflicted, - 

As Bath is ſo much noted for the reſort of ſtrangers, we 
necd not wonder that they have, as at Briſtol, a theatre 
tor the repreſentation of dramatical performances, and by 
order of the corporation, people are car.ied thither by the 
hackney chairmen for ſixpence each; and the actors 
are generally the beſt that can be had in London. The 
vaſt numbers of perſons who viſit Bath, either tor 
health, or curiofity, has induced the proprietors of the 
ground adjoining to the city to erect ſeveral new build- 
ings for their accommodation ; and theſe are called by 
the different names of Chandois-ſquare, Queen's-fquare, 
and the King's Circus, and were all finiſhed on a plan 
deſigned by the ingenious Mr. Wood. 

The King's Circus is of a circular form, and eſteemed 
one ef the moſt elegant buildings in England, the houſes 
being all uniform and of one hze ; the front is adorned 
with three rows of pilaſters, the firſt Doric, the ſecond 
Tonic, and the third Corinthian, and on the whole 
forms a moſt beautiful appearance, 

Queen's-ſquare is on the north weſt of the city; the 
houles are handſomely built, and encloſed with rails, 
having a fine chapel for divine ſervice, and in the cen- 
ter of this ſquare is a pillar, in the form of an obeliſk 
ſeventy fect high, on which is the following inſcription, 


In memory 
of honour beſtow'd, 
And in gratitude 
For benefits conferr'd 
In this city 
By his Royal ' Highnefs 
| Fredrick 


| 


Prince of Wales: ern 
And his Royal Confort, 
In the year MDCCXXXVIII. 
this obeliſꝶ is erected " 
By Richard Naſh, Eſq; 
Near the river Avon, on the ſouth ſide of the city, i 
another elegant ſquare, - built in an oblong form, being 
in length five hundred feet, and two hundred and fifty 
in breadth ; and in it is an elegant ball room, and near 
it a fine garden and bowling green. The bridge over 
the Avon, at this place is one hundred and twenty fee: 
in length, although only ſupported by one arch. 

Near the abby church was a pleaſant walk, formerly 
called the Grove, but now made into a ſquare, and 
named after the late prince of Orange, who vilite( 
Bath, when he came to England to eſpouſe the princel; 
royal, daughter of his late majeſty George II. While 
his highneſs was here, he received great benefit from 
the waters ; in memory of which there is a pillar erected 


in the centre,” with the following inſcription by the 
late Mr. Nath ; 


In Memoriam 0 
Sanitatis 
Principi Auriaco, 
Aquarum Thermalium Potu, 
Favente Deo, 
Ovante Britannia, 
Peliciter Reſtituta. 
ATDCCXNXAXVT. 


The prince of Orange was happily reſtored to 
<« health, by drinking the waters of Bath, through the 
« favour of God, and to the extreme joy of Þri- 
„ tain, 1735.” 


'Fheſe new buildings are all of free ſtone dug out cf 
the neighbouring hills, and although not ſo hard as 
that of Portland, yet it is equally, if not more uſeful 
for modern ſtructures ; becauſe being ſofter, it does 
not require ſo much labour to reduce it to a proper 
form, The civil governmeat of this city, is veſted in a 
mayor, recorder, eight aldermen and twenty four com- 
mon council men with-other proper officers. 

Having ſaid fo much concerning the ancient and pre- 
ſent ſtate of this celebrated city, it remains that we 
ſhould prefent the reader with fome account of the dit- 
ferent baths, and nature of the mineral waters. 

The hot baths are five in number, beſides which, 
they have one called the cold bath, and each of ther 
have pumps, and conveniencies for perſons of both 
ſexes, 

In the king's bath is a figure of Blayden, whom 
Jeffery of Monmouth, calls a Britiſh king, and gravel» 
tells us that he lived above eight hundred years before 
the incarnation. This bath is very ancient, and from: 
ſeveral niches in the walls, appears to have been built br 
the Romans. Itis fixty feet ſquare, and the fpring: 
riſe in the middle, one of which is ſo hot that it is 
obliged to be mixed, leſt it ſhould endanger the conſti- 
tution of the patient; and near this bath is the pump 
room, where the people meet to drink the waters; and 
on one ſid- is the queen's bath, whole waters are cn. 
veyed from the other, being only teparated from it dy 
a ſtone wall. But that which is moltly frequented by 
perſons of quality is the: Croſs Bath, fo called from # 
croſs which formerly-itood near it, and from whici 
the friars uſed to deliver their ſermons to the peop:c. 
It is encompaſſed by a wall of a triangular form, and 
the water ſomewhat more cool than- the former. I: 
was forinerly expoſed to the weather, but James Lev 
earl of Marlborough roofed it over, and at preſent it ha- 
two fine galleries; one for the ſpectators and ano- 
ther for a band of muſic. | | 

The earl of Melfort ſecretary of ſtate ſor Scotlan'|, 
and one of the converts to popery in the reign of Jame3 
If. accompanied that bigotted prince to Bath, and 
erected a curious marale pillar in tha centre of this ro 
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The places of retirement for the people of both ſexes, 
as well as the drefling rooms are under the galleries. 

The hot bath near the laſt mentior ed one, is much 
frequented, and from its ſprings the water is conveyed 
in pipes to the other. Near the croſs tath is the lepers 
bath, formerly appropriated to the uſe of lepers only, 
but now uled by the poor in general, who are ſupported 
by the generoſity of the nobility and gentry, 

It is but a few years ſince the cold bath was firſt uſed, 
It is a fine ſpring being ſurrounded by a wall, ſerected 
by voluntary ſubſcription, RE 

To attempt a particular inveſtigation of the nature 
and qualities of the Bath Waters, would be to explain 
alk thofe diſorders, for the relief of which they are uſed. 
We ſhall therefore preſent the reader with the ({enti- 
ments of two learned phyſicians, who ſp.nt molt of 
their time in attending patients at Bath, and mult 
therefore be ſuppoſed better acquainted with their vir- 
tues than thoſe who live at more diſtant paris of the 
kin dom. | 

Dr. Oliver who wrote a particular treatiſe on the 
Bath waters tell us, that they ſoften and relax the fibres 
by external application, and diftolve gluttinous concre- 
tions by being admitted into the habit of the body. 
But the ſaline particles contained in the Bath waters, 
render them more penetrating, and more powerful than 
common water. The rarcfac:ion of the fluids, cauſed 
by the warmch of the bath, is plainly a deobſtruent, 
eſpecially when the too rigid ſides of the veſſels 
are rendered ſoft and yielding, by tne diſtenuing 
ſorce of the rarined humours. By this means, the 
diameters of the canals are enlarged, and the 
molecule, which were to paſs through them in their 
contracted ſtate, will be puſhed on with eaſc, by the 
power of the general circulation, and conſequently, he 
obſtructions, Which were before formed by theſe mole- 
cules will be removed. Probably this 1 of the 
fluids, and relaxations of the, ſolids, may operate 
conjointly in ſeveral ſeries of the veſſels, which no medi- 
cine is capable of entering, and may remove obſtructions 
which would by degrees have produced chronical 
diſtempers, the cauſes of which, we could never have 
diſcovered ; or, if diſovered, been able to have removed 
their effect. That the temperate ſeaſons of the year 
are the moſt proper times for bathing, appears evident 
from the gentlemen of the faculty, having from time 
immemorial, appointed the ſpring, and autumn for that 
purpoſe; and Dr. Oliver tells us that too great a degree 
of heat in the bath, too long a ſtay init, too hot a bed 
after bathing, a proſule ſweat too long continued, being 
expoſed to the air on bathing days, or eating, or drink- 
ing too high ſeaſoned meats, or inflaming liquors, 
during a courſe of bathing, are always improper, often 
dangerous, and ſometimes fatal; and that it is moſt 
prudent for the generality of bathers not to dip their 
heads at all, except when there are cutancous ulcers, 
dry {cabs or head achs; in which caſes the head ought to 
be dipped when the bather is juſt going out of the water. 
Upon the whole it is evident that by the prudent uſe of 
of the hot baths, moſt chronical diſeaſes may be re- 
lieved, and ſometimes radically cured ; while perſons 
in health may be greatly injured by ſporting with ſo 
powerful an alterative. 5 

With re ſpect to pumping the water on the patient, 
Dr. Randolph tells us that it is of ſingular ſervice in 
removing old painsand achs, where there is an occluſion 
of the pores, and a fixation of cold phlegmetic hu- 
ours, 

The ſame learned gentleman ſpeaking of the internal 
uſe of Bath waters ſays, It prevents the generation and 
:etention of impurities, as it ſupplies the body with moi- 
flute, and ſo anſwers the purpoſe of a diluter ; and this 
it does more effectually than any other water, becauſe it 
does not chill the blood, as that is apt to do, and ſo 
check the exhalation of the tranſudatory lymph, and is 
withal fo active and permeable as to reach the remoteſt 
parts, 

Theſ: waters are ſuppoſed to be formed by the 
pregnation of ſulphurous particles in the rocks and 
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hills with which Bath is encompaſſed, and from which 


they ſpring. The colour is a ſky blue, the taſte that of 
a ſtrong mineral, and from the ſurlace ariſes a ſulphur- 
aus Vapour. 

The people of quflity who reſort to Path form a fort 
of ſociety, rules being preſcribed for their conduct by 
by a gentleman, choſen by the majority, and called the 
maſter of the ceremonies. | 

Whilſt we remained in this city, we viſited the ſeat 
of the late Ralph Allen, eſquire, who firſt projected the 
icheme of the crols poſt roads, by which he acquired a 
conſiderable fortune. He was equally celebrated for 
his fine taſte, and benevolent diſpoſition, as he was 
tormed by nature for the greateſt deligns. He loved 
literature, and his houſe was the continual reſort of all 
choſe who were diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge in 
the different branches of ſcience. 

This elegant manſion is called Prior Park, ſituated 
near the ſummit of Charlton-hill, from which the pro- 
ſpect is extenſive and delightful; from the front win- 
dows there is a compleat view of the city of Bath, and 
he riting grounds by which it is encompaſſed; the 
noule is batt in the Corinthian order, and on each fide 
ar: two large wings for offices, which form a line of, 
one thouiand feet. The upper part is crowned with a 
baluſtrade. 'I he portico is in the center of the middle 
ſtory, and behind it 2 fine hail, and chapcl for divine 
ſervice, All the rooms are hniſhed in the moſt mag- 
t.iacient taſte, and even exceeds imagination. 

The gardens which are oppolite the front of the houſe 
* laid out with ſo much art, that it even ſeems to aſſiſt 
ature, and being on the declivity of the hill, the ſer— 
pentine walks are rendered extremely agreeable by the 
alling of ſmall ſtreams, ſo curiouſly adapted to the 
uation, that the ſpectator is a!molt deceived with the 
; otion, that art has never had any ſbarc in bringing 
'hem to ſuch a ſtate of perſection. In one of the walks 
the water appears as if guſhing from a rock, and near it 
is a ſtatue of the great Tegiilator Moſes, with a ſtaff in 
his hand, loo ing up to heaven with ſuch admiration 
as muſt have filled his mind, when the Almighty diſ- 
played before him in the wilderneſs ſuch a ſignal act of 
his power. 

Theſe beautiful gardens have cen brought to their 
preſent ſtate of perfection, by great labour and expence, 
and ſerve to convince the ſpectator, taat Mr. Allen 
muſt have had his eye on the following verſes of Mr, 
Pope's epiſtle to the earl of Burlington: 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 

To ſwell the terras, or to fink the grot; 

In all, let nature never be forgot. 

Conſult the genius of the place in all, 

That tells the waters, or to'rilſe, or fall, 

Or helps th' ambitious hills the heav'ns to ſcale, 

Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale, 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades, 

e willing woods, and vaiics ſhaucs from ſhades, 
iow breaks, or now directs, th' intending lines; 

Paints as you plant, and as you Work Guliyns. 


Behind the houſe, near the ſummit of the hill is a 
fine terrace, which for ingenuity in the deſign, with 
the enchanting proſpect it commands, may be compared 
with the fineſt feat in Britain, Nor has the benevolent 
projector forgot the adjoining fields, through which 
many fine rides are made, and which diſplay ihe beauties 
of nature to the greateſt perfection. 

All theſe clegant works have been celebrated by many 
ingenious authors both in verſe and proſe, but by none 
with ſo much ſentiment and feeling as the late Mrs, 
Chandler, who being herſelf a native of Bath, and in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Allen, has in a poem, 
addreſſed to that gentleman deſcribed the beautics of 
Prior Park, in the following excellent lines : 


Thy tate refin'd appears in yonder wood, 
Not nature tortur'd, but by art improv'd ; 
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Where cover'd walks with open viſtos meet, 

An area here, and there an open ſeat. 
thouſand ſweets in mingled odour flow 

From blooming flow'rs, which on the borders grow. 
In numerous ſtreams the murm'ring waters thril, 
Uniting all obedient to thy will, 

Till by thy art in one canal combin'd, 

"They thro' the wood in various mazes wind; 
From thence the foaming waves fall rapid down, 
In bold caſcades, and laſh the rugged itone. 
But, here their fury loſt, the calmer ſcene 
Delights the ſofter muſe, and foul ſerene : 

An ample baſon, center of the place, 

In lymph tranſparent, holds the icaly race; 

Its glaſly face from ev'ry ruffie frec, 

Reflects the image of each neighbouring tree; 
On which the teather'd choir's melodious throng, 
By love inſpir'd, unite in tuneful tong ; 

J heir tuncful ſong, the "thoing woods reſound, 
And falling waters add a folemn ſound : 
Sure this the muſes haunt, 'tis hallow'd ground. 


Bath has two weekly markets on Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays, and two annual fairs, viz. on the third of 
February, and twenty-ninth of June, and are not only 
well frequented by people from many diſtant parts, 
who travel over land, but alfo from briſtol, by the 
river Avon, which is navigable up to the city, and 
is diſtant from London one hundred and eight 
miles. 

Having ſeen every thing curious in Bath, we pro- 
ceeded to viſit thoſe places in this county that adjoin 
to Wiltſhire and Dorletſhire, directing our courle to 
Thilips Norton; but in our way thither, paſſed through 
ſeveral pretty villages, particularly Bathford, where 
about a century ago, when ſome Jabourers were dig- 
ging ma field, they diſcovered a fine pavement, {formed 
of red, blue and white ſtones, which had doubtleſs re- 
mained there ſince the time of the Romans; and a 
little further is Henton, pleaſantly fituated, where in 
the reign of Henry III. Ela, counteſs of Saliſbury, 
built a monaſtery for the carthuſian monks, and en- 
dowed it with conſiderable revenues, of which it re- 
mained in poſſeſſion till the general diſſolution of re- 


ligious houſes, when it was valued by the commiſſi- 


ones at two hundred and forty-eight pounds, nine- 
ten ſhillings and two-pence per annum. 

It was near this place that part of the unfortunnte 
duke of Monmouth's forces were defeated by the royal 
army : and near the field of battle is an old elm, on 
which the inhuman and bloody Jefteries ordered the 
mangled quarters of the unhappy perſons, who engaged 
in that enterprize, to be expoſed; great numbers of 
heads, legs and arms being hung up, to fill the minds of 
the beholders with terror. But this brutal act, like many 
others of the ſame nature, already mentioned, defeated 
its own int-ntion, and inſpired the people with ſen- 
timents of deteſtation againſt the bigotted tyrant, who 
could behold with pleaſure his ſubjects murdered, under 
the proſtituted ſanction of law and juſtice, | 

Philips Norton, a ſmall market town, and ſo cal- 
led from its church being dedicated to St. Philip, is 
pleaſantly. ſituated in a fine open country, bur the 
houſes are meanly built, and the ftreet, which 1s half 
a mile in length, very irregular, and ill paved. The 
church is a ſmall gothic ſtructure, and appears to be 
extremely ancient, as the ſtones are much decayed. 
But what this place is moſt eſteemed for is, its fair 
on the firſt of May, where, not only woollen cloth, 
but alſo ſuch large quantities of all other goods ar- fold, 
that it is ſaid to equal, if not exceed any other in 
England. It has two other fairs, viz. the twenty-firſt 
of March, and twenty-ſeventh of the ſame month, but 
much inferior to the former. The weekly market is 
on Thurſdays, and the diitance from London one hun- 
dred and four miles. : 

At a village called Wellow, near Philips Norton, in 


the year 1685, ſome workmen diſcovered the remains 


of a chegquered payement, which nearly reſembled that 
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which we have mettioned at Bathford ; and about two 
miles to the eaſtward is Farley caſtle, built by one of 
the Mountforts ; but in the rcign of Richard II. whe- 
ther by gift or purchaſe we have not been able to learn, 
it came into the family of Sir Robert Hungerford, the 
firſt ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, whole deſcend- 
ants enjoyed it, with other manors in this county, till 
the beginning of tne reign of Henry VIII. when failing 
of heirs male, it came by marriage of the heirels to the 
noble tamily of Haſtings. 

Great part of the ruins of this caſtle are ſtil] re. 
maining, and ſhews it to have been a place of conſider- 
able ſtrength, and as many parts of it are almoſt entire, 
we are able to form tome notion of the power, riches 
and graieur of thoſe petty tyrants called barons, who 
otten ſet the laws of taeir country, and the regal power 
at defiance, There was indeed a neceſſity in thoſe times 
when the Feudal law took place in England, to have 
houſes fortified in ſuch a manner as would protect 
the wives and daughters of the baruns from injury, 
but on the lcaſt miſunderſtanding arifing between thoſe 
powerful lords and the ſovereign, they were beſieged in 
torm, and too often the helple!s ard innocent involved 
in the ſame puniſhment with the guilty ; however, 


We never tread upon them, but we ſet 
Our foot upon ſome rev'rend hiſtory, WEBSTER, 

The next place we viſited was I rome, or as it was 
anciently called From-Selwood being the chief town of 
one of thoſe foreſts, which the firſt three Norman kinos 
uſed as chaces for hunting. The manor with the 
parſonage and tythes Was given by Henry I. to the abby 
of Cirenceſter ; but whether by alienation or otherwiſe, 
it has been long in poſſeſſion of the Thynnes now lord 
viſcount Weymouth, who have alſo the right of preſen- 
ting to the benefice. Although Frome is extremely 
populous having above twelve thouſand inhabitants, yet 
they have but one church which is a fine gothic ſtructure, 
and on the weſt end is a large ſquare tower with a ring 
of fix bells, and in the church is an organ that coſt 
hve hundred pounds ; but as many of the inhabitancs are 
proteftant diſtenters, fo they have ſeveral meetings for 
the different denominations among them, ſuch as 
preſbyteriars, anabaptiſts, independants, &c. together 
with one for the people called quakers. They have : 
tice ſchool well endowed for a maiter and uſher, fituated 
near the church, and an alms houſe with a chapel for 
divine ſervice. 

The ſtone bridge over the river is a handſome edifice, 
and kept in repair at the expence of th: inhabitants. It 
was formerly governed by a bailiff, and the prople who 
were very active in promoting the clorious revolution, 
attempted to obtain a charter of incorporation from king 
William, but party diſputes running high, a certain lord 
oppoſed them ſo ſtrongly, that the affair was dropt, and 
they are now governed by two conſtables, choſen at the 
court leet of the manor. 

Frome is eſteemed the greateſt town in the weſt of 
England for the manufacto! y of woollen cloth, the return: 
trom London, being ieven hundred thouſand pounds an 
nually; and ab: ut ſeventy years ago there were in the 
town above twenty cardmakers, ſome of whom employcu 
above an hundred men; even Leeds, Wakefield aud 
Halifax being at that time ſupplied with thoſe imple- 
ments from Frome. 
years old and upwards are employed, the youngeſt ot 
whom earn from half a crown to three ſhillngs per week, 

This town like moſt others where great trade is 
carried on, is but indifferently built, and the ſtreets very 
irregular and ill paved, but provifions of all forts are 
plentiful and cheap. In the reign of king William III. a 
band of profligate fellows built huts in the foreſt where 
they coined money, and pafled it off to the people of the 
neighbouring towns, but being difcovered, they were 
all apprehended and executed, 

There are no monuments of antiquity at Frome, 
although we are told by fome writers, that there was 
a religious houſe near the place, during the times — 

the 
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he Weſt Saxon kings. The market is on Weuneſdays, 
and four annual furs, viz. the twenty-fourth of | e- 
bruary, the twenty- ſecond of July, the twenty-iourth 
of September, and twenty -Attn of November, the two 
let are for cloth, and the two laſt for cactle; and 
„ diſtant from London one hundred and four miles. 

At a ſmall village, called Agtord in the ncigh— 
hourhood of Frome, the pious, amiable and 1ngentous 
\1rs, Rowe ſpent the days of her widowhood in ſo— 
iitude 3 but we ſhall preſent the reader with an ac- 
count of that Jady, in our lives of the celebrated 
perions, born in Somerſetſhire, There are ſcveral 
other villages near Frome, the firſt of waich is Bark- 
ley, where in the reign of King John, one William 
Norman Baron, founded a fmail priory for monks 
of the Auguſtine order, which remained til] the reign 
of Henry III. but none of its ruins are now vilible. 
And at Charter-houſe, in Sclwood foreſt, was a 
monaſtery ſor Carthuſtan monks, built and endowed 
in the latter end of the reign of Henry II. about the 
ume that religious order firſt ſettled in England. It 
was a confiderable foundation, for Dugdale tells us, 
that at the diſlolution, it was valued at two hundred 
and fiftcen pounds, fifteen ſhillings. 

At Nunney, another village, about two miles from 
this place, was formerly a cafile, the refidence of 
the ancient family of Delamace, part of which is ſtill 
remaining, and appears to have been a very hand- 
ſome itructure 3 but the walls are mo!tly covered with 
ivy, and the floors all fallen in. When thoſe ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſoldiers, the knights of St. John of ſeru— 
ſalem, ſettled in England, Amy Countets of Devon- 
ſhire built them an hoſpital, at a village called Buck- 
land, near Frome, and endowed it with land to a 
conſiderable amount; but it is now utter:y demoliſhed, 
But the greateſt antiquity in this part of the county 
is a Roman camp, at a village called Elm, about 
two miles weſt of Frome, built upon a precipice, 
and ſeperated by a ditch and earthen wall, from the 
other parts of the hill, It appears to have been built 
ſoon atter the firſt invaſion of Britain, by thofe peo- 
ple, and probably when Julius Agricola commanded 
in this iſland, under the emperor Veſpaſian. In 
the year 1691, a veſſel full of Roman coivs was 
dug up here, but none of_them ſo old as the time 
we have mentioned, being moltly of the Jatter em- 
perors. 

Travelling ſouthward we viſited Bruton, ſo called 
from its ſituation on the river Bru, a well built hand- 
ſome town, containing a great number of inhabitgnts, 
In the reign of king Ethelied one of the earls of Corn- 
wall, built a religious houſe for monks at this place, 
but the conqueror, having given the manor to one 
of his officers, it came to the Mohuns, earls of Samer- 
ict, one of whom in the reign of king Stephen, plac- 
ed black canons in it, whom he had brought from the 
Contment. : 

It remained a priory till the beginning of the reign 
of Henry VIII. when it was erected into an abby ; 
but did not long enjoy that privilege, being difſolved 
in the latter part of that prince's reign, when its annual 
revenues amounted to four hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds, ſix ſhillings and eight pence. Part of the 
the walls are ſtill remaining ; but having been fince 
repaired, it is now converted into an alms-houſe. 
There is a fine church in the town, and king Edward 
the ſixth built and endowed a free ſchool, where La- 
tin and Greek is taught by a maſter and uſher. The 
quarter ſeſſions for the eaſtern diviſions of Somer- 
ſetſhire, are frequently held in a large room over the 
market houſe; and there is a good ſtone bridge over 
the river. | | 
A conſiderable trade is carried on by the inhabitants 
in che manufactory of ſtockings, caps, ſerges, and ſe- 
veral other woollen goods; the adjacent fields are well 
cultivated, and moſt of the people have gardens, and in 
general the town is pleaſant and healthy, There is 
a weekly -market on Saturdays, and two annual fairs, 


ViZ, on the fourth of May, and nineteenth ot Septem- 
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ber, and it is diſtant from London one hundred and four— 
een miles, 
There is a mineral ſpring at * 
near Iruton, of a purging quality, and 
being ſent to many parts of the country; and at Staf- 
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a ſmall village 
much eſtœemed, 
tordale, another country village, was a finall priory of 
Auguſtine monks, but afterwards annexed to the mo- 
nattery of "Taunton, 

Keeping ſtill ſouthward, we paſſed through Caftle 
Cary, a imall market town, but tormerly a place of 
coniiderable note, having a caſtle before the commence- 
ment of the civil wars, between the empreſs Maud and 
king Stephen; and during thoſe unhappy times, Wil- 
liam Lovell, the Jord of the manor, detended it againſt 
the royal army. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. when the noble fa- 
mily of De la Poles were attainted, this caſtle reverted 
to the crown, and was given to lord Willoughby,ce 
Broke ; but that family having eſtates in other parts 
of England, this was neglecied, and the place is now 
a heap of ruins. 

There is a ſpring of mineral water near the town, 
which is eſteemed very beneticial in feorbutic Ciforders., 
People come from the adjacent villages to drink it, and 
many reſide in lodgings, during the ſummer, which is 
the only ſupport of the place, It has a wet Ely market 
on Pueſdays, but poorly ſupplied with proviſions; and 
the fairs, which are moit'y tor cattle, are on Midlent 
Tueſday, the firſt of May, and Whitſun Tuesday. 
Caſtle Cary is diſtant from London one hundred and 
ſeventeen miles, 

'The next place we viſited was Wincaunton, a ſmall 
inconiiderable place, but renowned in the hiſtory of 
England for two 'ingular events, the firſt of which de- 
prived the ancient Britons of all hopes of regaining 
their former independancy ; and the latter, ſtopped 
the fury of the mercileſs Danes. 

At a village called Pen, near this place, the Britons 
having collected a great army, engaged with the Weſt 
Saxons in battle, but were fo totally defeated, that. 
we hear but few accounts of them after. And in the 
ren of Edmund Ironſide, the Engliſh, under the 
command of that hero, defeated the Danes, and obliged 
them either to abandon the iſland, or ſubmit to their 
victorious conquerors, At preſent Wincaunton is 
a place of conſiderable trade in ſerges and ftock- 
ings, and great quantities of cheele being made in 
the neighbouring country, that uſeful article is 
fold in- this town to the dealers, who come from 
London. 

In April- 1747, a dreadful fire broke out here, which 
deſtroyed moit of the houſes; but they have ſince been 
rebuilt in a more elegant manner than before, fo that 
although the town is ſmall, yet it is very agreeable ; 
and being built on the declivity of a hill, commands an 
extenſive proſpect over the adjacent country. Beſides 
a weekly market on "Tueſday, it hay an annual fair 
on Eaſter Tueſday, and is diſtant from London one 
hundred and thirteen miles, | 

South caſt of Wincaunton, we viſited Milbourne 
Port, an ancient borough, and mentioned in Dooms— 
day book, the year after the Norman conqueſt. In 
the reign of Edward III. the church was given to the 
abby of Cirenceſter ; but at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, annexed to Wincheſter college, to whom it 
formerly belonged. It is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, 
having a tower with fix bells ; and the government of 
the town is lodged in nine capital houſekeepers, called 
burgeſſes, who chuſe two bailiffs to diſcharge the exe- 
cutive part of their office, and by them, and all the 
inhabitants, who pay icot and lot, elect the repreſen- 
ſentatives to ſerve in parliament, 

Several charitable perſons having left conſiderable 
ſums of moncy for the poor, lands have been pur- 
chaſed, and ftewards appointed to fee the rents pro- 
perly applied, according to the intentions of the donors. 
There are about two hundred houtes in the town, but 
all built in ſo irregular a manner, and detached from 
each other, that the whole forms a moſt diſagreeable 


ans 
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appearance, there being ſcarce any place deſerving the 
name of a ſtreet. It hs no weekly market; and the 
two annual fairs, on the fifth of June, and twenty- 
eighth of October, are but poorly frequented. It 
ts diſtant from London one hundred and fifteen miles. 

In the year 1723, as ſome men were digging in a 
field at Carton, a little village in the neighbourhood of 
Milbourne port, they found a Roman urn containing a 
conſiderable number of coins, moſt of them being of 
the reign of the emperor M. Antoninus ; and at north 
Cadbury another ſmall village, the * foun- 
ded a chantry, in the reign of Henry V. for four prieſts 
and a rector, which in the ſucceeding reign was 
2ugmented by her fon William lord Portreaux, and 
made into a college of fecular prieſts, which remained 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes. In this 
pariſh was formerly a noble monument of Roman 
greatneſs, but part of it has been plowed up; although 
ſo much remains as ſatisfzes the traveller that it was one 
of their principal forts. 

It is a camp on a ridge of hills, and according to the 
learned Dr. Stukly, the prætorium ot the Romans. The 
rampart conſiſts chiefly of great ſtones, covered with 
earth, the entrance being from the eaſt ; and in the wars 
between the Saxons and Britons it was uſed as a gariiſon 
by the latter. The proſpect all around is very extenſive, 
and the appearance of hills, woods, and rivers, make it 
agreeable as well as romantic. 


From Milbourne port we travelled along the coaſt * 


of Dorſetſhire to Yeovil, a populous town containing 
above two thouſand inhabitants; being governed by 
2 portreve and twelve burgeſl-s, It is a great thorough- 
fare to Devonſhire, and the lands end, but the houſes are 
irregularly built, and the ſtreets narrow and ill paved, 
The church is a large ancient gothic ſtructure, having 
an high tower and a ring of fix bells. The tqwi-hall 
is a handſome edifice, and they have a charity ſchool! for 
boys, who are not only taught to read and write, but are 
alſo cloathed in a decent manner. Great quantities of 
gloves are manufactured here, being conſidered as tlie beſt 
in this part of England, and large ſums of money is 
annually brought to the place by the ſale of that 
valuable commodity. All manner of provifions are in 
great plenty, and the market on Friday is the beſt fre- 
quented of any town in this part of the county ; be- 
ſides which it has two fairs for cattle on the twenty- 
eighth of June, and ſeventeenth of November, and is 
diſtant from London one hundred and twenty-three 
miles, 

The laſt places we viſited in Somerſetſhire were Chard, 
and the adjoining villages, Chard is a place of great 
antiquity and formerly very conſiderable, having ſent 
members to parliament in the time of Edward 1. and 
during ſeveral of the ſucceeding reigns ; but for ſome 
reaſon now unknown it has long ſince loſt that privilege, 
and at preſent is only conſiderable for a large manufac- 

of woolen cloth, having but poor indifferent houſes, 
and the ſtreets narrow and ill paved. 

The market is in the middle of the town, where 
there is a communication with the four ſtrects, the 
ſides of which are waſhed by ſeveral ſmall brooks or 
ſtreams. There are two alms-houſes for aged peo- 
ple of both ſexes ; and near the town are ſeveral full- 
ing mills, for the uſe of the clothiers ; the market on 
habe is well ſupplied with all forts of uſeſul pro- 
viſions ; and the fairs are the third of May, fifch of Au- 
guſt, and ſecond of November, and are much frequent- 
ed by country dealers. It is diſtant from London one 
hundred and forty-one miles. 

About four miles north of Chard, are the two vil- 
lages, Ilminſter and Aſhill, wherein we ſaw nothing 
remarkable, only that they are pleaſantly ſituated, 
having well cultivated gardens behind the houſes ; and 
about ſeven miles ſouth eaſt on the borders of Dor- 
tetſhire, is Crookhorn, a ſmall through-fare town 
to Exeter and the lands end, having ſome good inns, 
and a large charity ſohool, but the ſtreet narrow and 
irregular. It has a good weekly market on Saturday, 
and a fair for hardware, linnen, toys and other ped- 
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lary goods, on the fourth of September, being one 


hundred and thirty two miles trom London, 


Remarks on Somerſetſhire in general. 
Although the air in Somerſetſhire is efteemed as pure 
and healthy as any in England; yet it varies con- 
ſiderably in different places, thoſe who live in. the 
hilly parts, being more ſubject to ſcorbutick diſor- 
ders, than ſuch as enjoy the calm, ſerene air in the 
fine vallies and exteniive plains, where few diſcaſe; 
are known. The ſoil is well adapted to all the dif- 
terent purpoſes of husbandry, whether for producing 
grain, or feeding cattle; the crops of corn being ſo 
great, that vaſt quantities of that moſt uſeful article 
are annually ſold to the people in diſtant parts of the 
kingdom, and when the ports are open for exporta- 
tion, it becomes an uſeful branch of commerce at 
foreign markets. | 

We have in the forrner part of our deſcription of 
Somerletſhire, mentioned the vat numbers of cattle 


/ fed in this county, and fold to the drovers from Lon- 


don, &c. and ſhall only add that theſe cattle, parti- 
cularly bullocks are eſteemed equal in goodneſs and 
lize to any other in England, and being fed at a 
ſmall expence on the many fine comazons, they be- 
come a uleful article in trade, and bring conſiderable 
ſums annually to the inhabitants. 

Wood is in great plenty all over the coknty, and 
comes to the utmoſt ſtate of perfection; and a fert 
of thiſtles call:d teazles is found here, which ſcems 
not only 8 to the place, but alſo adapted +9 
many uſeful purpoſes in their extenfive woollen manu- 
factures, one of the chiefeſt ſupports of national grandeur, 
Not only proviſions of all forts, ate in great plenty, 
but they have alſo cyder, and the beſt beer in En- 
land, ſo that upon the whole, this county, for the 
purity of its air and fertility of its ſoll, if not ſupc: ior, 
is at leaſt equal to any other in the kingdom. 

It is alinoft incredible, though indiſputably true, 
that the value of woollen cloth alone, whilſt in the 
hands of the manutacturers, exceeds a millon of mo- 
ney, which is more than the whole revenue of fon: 
deſpotic tyrants,who ſupport ſtanding armics of ſtarving, 
needy wretches, mcerly to difplay an idea of their aſ- 
ſumed importance, and difturb the peace of their com- 
mercial neighbours. Altho* woollen cloth is manufac- 
tured in Somerſetſhire; vet the trade is not confined to 
that alone, great quantities of ſhalloons, ſerges, cam- 
blets, kerſies, and indeed every thing in the vooil:; 
braneh, befides great quantities of linnen, cheeſe, and. 
almoſt every thing utcftul in common life being alto 
prepared here, Ihe whole face of the country ex- 
hibits the picture of induſtry and frugality, there bc- 
ing conſtant employment for people of both ſexes, from 
{ix nom old and upwards. : 

artiality, or too high an opinion of ourſelves, and 
the advantages we enjoy from our different ſituations 
in the world, is not confined to any one place; it is a 
weed ſpringing up every where, and has continued 
amongſt mankind fince the firſt formation of 19- 
ciety, RY 
Although the inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, are plain, 
imple and honeſt, yet in company with ſtrangere, they 
are rather too much reſerved, and haughty, conſtantly 
boaſting of their own ſuperioricy, and conſidering the 
people of other parts of the kingdom as greatly inferior 


to themſelves ; but we ſpeak this only of the lower 
'claſs, whoſe conſtant labour confines them to one par- 


ticular place, where not having an opportunity of ſecing 
the world, their ideas are contracted, and their minds 
and tempers felfiſh. But thoſe who have had the bere- 
fits of a liberal education, and whoſe minds have been 
enlarged by reading and converſation, are ſenſible, polite, 
obliging and affable ; very courteous to ſtrangers, 


. earneſt to learn the nature of trade in other parts of the 


ifland, and anxious to lay hold of every opportunity by 
which they may promote their own intereſt. 

There are many curious plants in Somgrſetihire, 
among Which are the following; 
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Sea- lavender ſound on the ſea coaſt, near the Briſtol 
channel. 


gea-wormwood in great plenty, near the mouth of the 


Parret. 1 N. 
Broad leaved plantane in the paſture grounds, near 


Somerton. 1 
Aſh- coloured liver-wort, on the heathy ground, in 

different parts of the county. gt 
Scutvey-graſs is found in great plenty, near the mouth 


of the Parret, and is extremely uſeful in all ſcorbutick 


diſorders. "wp 

The principal rivers in thi. county are the Avon, 
which riſes in Wiltſhire, and entering Somerſetſhire, 
near Philip's Norton, becomes navigable at Bath, and 
falls into the ſea at Briſtol, 

The Brent which riſes. in Selwood-foreſt, and after 
receiving a conſiderable number of ſmaller ſtreams falls 
into the ſea, or Briſtol channel, a few miles below 
Bridgewater. 

The Parret which riſes in the moſt ſouthern part of 
the county, near Crookhorn, on the borders of Dorlet- 
ire, and being joined by the Tone and Ivel calls into 
Bridgewater bay: 

Among many other eminent perſons born in Somer- 


ſetſhire, ſome ſhort account of the following cannot 


fail of being agreeable to our readers. 

Roger Bacon whole greateit misfortune was, that he 
lived in an age that could not diſtinguiſh between truth 
and falſhood ; ſo that every perſon, . who attempted to 
inveſtigate nature, was looked upon as having connec- 
tions with devils, or familiar ſpirits. He was born to- 
wards the latter end of the reign of king John, either 
at, or near Ivelcheſter, and having ſtudied ſome time 
at Oxford, he travelied abroad, and heard lectures in 
the univerfity of Paris, where he acquired a conſidera- 
ble reputation for his knowledge in logic and phyſic. 
Having finiſhed his ſtudies, he become a Franciſcan 
friar, but in what convent we are not told, although 
from a variety of circumitances, it appears to have been 
ſome where in Paris. The indolent lives of monks and 
friars, which was only equalled by their ignorance, 
has been through many ages held out to the public view 
as an object of ridicule and deteſtation; but Bacon had 
a ſoul ſuperior to vulgar prejudices, not giving his aſſent 
to any propoſition in philoſophy, -unleſs it was either 
ſupported by rational evidence, or proved by ocular de- 
monſtration. This put him upon the conſtruction of 
many curious machines in optics, at that time almoſt, 
if not wholly unknown. But ignorance, the conſtant 
_ of ſcience, did not ſuifer him to remain long un- 
moleſted; for having conſtructed a teleſcope, he com- 
municated the diſcoveries he had made to ſome of his 
own brotherhood, who' being unwilling that he ſhould 
ecliple them in reputation, took, what they imagined a 
never failing mcthod to blaſt his character, and ac- 
compliſh his ruin, by repreſenting him to the vulgar 
as one who kept up a correſpondence with the devil ; 
but the undaunted friar vindicated himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that although their ſouls were too impregna- 
ble to comprriope the value of his diſcoveries ; yet 
they were obliged from motives of intereſt to deſiſt from 
proſecuting him for ſome years. 


During that interval of repoſe, he employed his time 
in reforming the Julian kalendar ; but for want of pro- 
per encouragement the affair was droped till many years 
after his death. "The friars having failed in their firſt 
attempts againſt Bacon were determined to imple more 
fure work on a freſh experiment; and therefore having 
collected ſome paſſages out of his writings, they accuſed 
him of hereſy, whereupon he was thrown into priſon, 
and remained there ſeveral years. Upon the advance- 
ment of Nicholas IV. to the papal chair, Bacon ap- 
pealed to his holineſs ; but the pope, who had been for- 
merly a friar and general of the order, was as great a 
blockhead as any of the fraternity, and therefore the 
poor Engliſhman remained long aſter in priſon. 
the intereſt of ſome worthy nobleman, he procured his 
liberty, but not till he was far advanced in years, when 


he W Th to his native country, and ſettled at Oxford, 
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where he died about the eightieth year of his age, and 
was interred in che Franciſcan Monaſtry in that city 
His works were afterwards publiſhed by Dr. Jebb, 
among which, his Opus Majns, is ſtill greatly e- 
ſteemed. 4 

Sir James Dyer, well known by the gentlemen of 
the long robe, was born at Roundhill in this county 
1511, and after ſtudying ſome years in the univerſity of 
Oxtord, he entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Inner 
temple, where be acquired, a perfect knowledge of the 
laws of his country, and was called up to the bar. In 
the reign of Edward VI. being then a member of the 
houſe of commons he was choſen ſpeaker, and at the 
end of the ſeſſion called up to the degree of ſerjeant. 

During the reign of queen Mary he was ſucceſſively 
a juſtice of the Common Pleas and King's Bench ; and 
upon the acceſhon of queen Elizabeth, he was appoint- 
cd chief juſtice of the former, which he enjoyed near 
twenty-four years, till his death 1581, and was buried 
at Stowton, in Huntingdonſhire, where he had a con- 
ſiderable eſtate. As a lawyer, his reputation is eſta- 
bliſhed in Weſtminſter-hall; his excellent volume of 
reports, being every day quoted in the courts of juſtice; 
and as a magiſtrate, he behaved with the greateſt in- 
tegrity. 

Samuel Daniel a very harmonious poet, and judici- 
ous hiſtorian, was born at Taunton 1562, and educat= 
ed at the free ſchool of that town, from whence he re— 


moved to Oxtord, and finiſhed his ttudies in Magda- 


lene college in that univerſity, Lowards the latter end 
of the reign of queen Ilizabeth, he came to London, 
where he procured the place of poet lauret on the death 
of the celebrated Spencer ; but this having no ſalary at 
that time annexed to it, he remained in Jow circum- 
ſtances, till the acceſſion of James I. when he was ap- 
pointed one of the grooms of the chamber to Anne of 
Denmark conſort of that prince. 

On the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, he retired 
from court, and lived privately at a houſe in Old- 
ſtreet, and afterwards at Philips Norton in this-eounty, 
where he died 1619. His poetical works were firſt 
publiſhed in folio a few years after his death, and in 
1718, they were reprinted in two volumes in twelves. 

is hiſtory of England, though little regarded in the 
preſent age, is one of the beſt works of that nature ever 
yet publiſhed in England. It begins with the Norman 
conqueſt, and reaches to the end of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. — — | 

John Hales, a pious and learned divine, and greatly 
reſpected by his co-temporaries, was born at Bath 
1584, and educated firſt at Eaton ſchool, and after- 
wards'at Merton college in Oxford, where he was 
choſen fellow, and appointed Greck profeſſor. During 
the time that the ſynod of Dort was diſputing con- 
cerning the difference between the tenets of Calvin and 
Arminius, Hales embraced the opportunity ot accom- 
panying fir Dudley Carleton, who went at that. time 
ambaſſador to the Hague. As ſoon as they arrived in 
Holland, Hales went to Dort, where being introduced 
to the ſynod by his worthy friend and countryman, 
Dr. Joſeph Hall, afterward biſhop of Exeter and Nor- 
wich, he attended to hear the debates, and ſent ay! 
account of each day's proceedings to the Englith am- 
baſſador at the Hague, who, on his return to I'ngland 
publiſhed them. Tn the reign of Charles I: he was 
ſummoned before archbiſhop Laud, for writing an 
eſſay on ſchiſm, when inſtead of being puniſhed, he was 
preſented to a canonary in the chapel of Windfor ; 
but deprived ſoon after by order of the long parJia- 
ment. In his old age he lived in a private houle be- 
longing to a poor widow: at Eaton, whoſe huſband had 
formerly been his ſervant, having nothing to ſupport 
himſelf beſides what aroſe from the fale of his valuable 
library. He died 1656, and was buried in the church 
yard of Eaton college. In his youth he adhercd to. the 
doctrines of Calvin; but' in his advanced years, his 
thoughts became more inlarged, and he conſide red the 
tenets of the Remouttrants as more conſiſtent with ge- 
Robert 
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Robert Blake, the glory of the Engliſh navy, Uuring 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, was born at Bridge- * 
water in this county 1598, and educated firſt at the 
free ſchool in that town, and afterwards at St. Alban's 
hall in Oxford, When he left the univerſity he re- 
ſided near Bridgewater on a ſmall paternal eſtate till 
1640, when he was choſen a burgeſs in parliament for 
that corporation ; and on the breaking out of the civil 
wars, he accepted a commiſſion in the parliament's 


army, in which ſtation he deſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 


fngular manner, by deſending Taunton againſt the 
king's forces. "The parliament being engaged in a war 
with Holland, Blake entered into the naval ſervice, where 
he ſoon roſe to the higheſt command, although he was 
then above forty years of age, and had never been at 
ſea betore, Being poſſeſſed with an undaunted cou- 
rage, he engaged the Dutch fleet, and although com- 
manded by thcir greateſt admirals, De Wit, De Ruy- 
ter and Van 'Fromp, yet he defeated them without any 
conſiderable loſs. Ile afterwards ſailed. up the Meditera- 
nean, and cannonaded Tunis, burning ſeveral Tur— 
kiſh men of war, and landing a body of forces, who 
killed above three thouſand of the enemy. Upon his 
return home, he attacked "Tripoli and Algiers, and 
compelled thoſe robbers to deliver up all their chriſtian 
ſlaves, He continued in the navy after Oliver Crom- 
well had ſeized the government, although he was him- 
ſelf a Republican in-ſentiment, telling the ſailors, that 
it was their duty to fight for their country, into what- 
ever hands the government might fall. His laſt action 
was not only the greateſt he ever performed, but ſuch 
as would have been recorded with everlaſting honour 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

In 1656, he failed from England, and engaged the 
Spaniſh fleet in the bay of Santa Cruz, under a dread- 
ful diſcharge of artillery from the ſurrounding forts 
and caſtles, deſtroying ſixteen plate ſhips, and re- 
tiring with a very inconſiderable loſs. This was the 
laſt ſervice he performed for his country; for being 
ſcized with the ſchryy, and a dropſy, he died on his 
return to England in Auguſt the ſame year. 

When we conſider that Blake was above forty years 


of age, before he was called out to act in public life 


for the rights of his country, we are firmly perſuaded, 
that as critical circumſtances require the exertion of 
genius and courage, ſo Providence on many occaſi- 
ons interpoſes in behalf of a people, by calling thoſe 
forth to action, who before appeared unfit for ſervice, 

Gilbert Sheldon, well known in the hiſtory of Eng- 
land for his attachment to his royal maſter, Charles I. 
was the fon of Roger Sheldon, ſervant to the carl of 
Shrewſbury, and born at Staunton in this county 1598, 
He received the firſt rudiments of learning at the tree- 
ſchool of Taunton, from which he was removed at the 
age of fifteen to Trinity college Oxford, where having 
taken his degrees in the arts, he was elected a fellow 
of All-ſouls in that univerſity. After he had entered 
into holy oxders, he was appointed chaplain to the lord 
keeper Coventry, who preiented him to a prebendary 
in the cathedral of Glouceſter, which he held with the 
living of Hackney in Middleſex. He was afterwards 
elected warden of All- ſouls college; and during the 
civil wars adhered to his royal maſter, not forſaking 
him in any of his difficulties and diſtreſſes, till he ſaw 
him ſuffer death by the hands of his own ſubjects. All 
his eccleſiaſtical preferments being ſeized by order of 
the parliament, he ſpent part of his time in retire- 
ment, and the reſt in viſiting the exiled ' nobility and 
gentry in France; but on the reſtoration of Charles 
11. he was appointed biſhop of London; and in 1663, 
tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury. ; 

He was a very munificent prelate, and ſpent the 
greateſt part of his revenues in repairing the epiſcopal 
palaces, that had ſuffered conſiderably under the ufur- 
pation, The great theatre at Oxford was erected at 
his ſole expence, which remains a laſting monument 
of his public ſpiritand love of learning. 

'Thus far Sheldon's character appears both reſpecta- 
ble, and alſo praiſe worthy ; but when we conſider a 
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prelate of his age and experience, perſecuting with un. 
relenting © cruelty, the non-contormiſts, all that 
amiable, as the fruit of genuine chriſtianity, is obſcure( 
by the ſhades of bigotry and politics. 

He died at his archepiſcopal palace at Lambeth the 
nintk of November 1677, and was, according to his 
own defare, buried in the church of Croydon, Which 
he had repaired and beautified. 

John Lock, one of the greateſt philoſophers that ej. 
ther England, or any other nation, ever produced, 
was born at Wrington in this county 1632. He waz 
ſome time a ſtudent in Weſtminſter ſchool, and atter.. 
wards in Chriſt-church, Oxford, where he laid the 
foundation of thoſe excellent works, which have done 
ſo much honour to his name, and ſuch ſignal ſervice 
to literature in general. 

During his ſtay at Oxford, he applyed himſelf to the 
ſtudy ot phy ſic, wherein he made ſuch ſurprizing pro- 
greſs, that the great Dr. Sydenham commitced the re- 
viſal of one of his picces to Mr. Lock; and in the 
dedication tells us, that he did not believe there was a 
greater man in the world |! £2 
' He never intended to make phyſic his profeſſion in 
life, but only conſidered it as a ſcience, leading to a 
more perfect knowledge of nature, than could be ac- 
quired. by ſpeculation. With ſuch an acquaintance 


with practical knowledge, there is no wonder he con- 


ceived. an early prejudice againſt ſyſtems founded on 


bare conjecture, and which may with propriety be 
called the key to falſe knowledge ; as inſtead of in- 
forming the judgment, they tend to lead the ſtudent 
into all the mazes of error. 

When Mr. Loch left Oxford, he came to London, 
and without ſoliciting the poſt, was appointed ſecretary 
to fir William Swan, who was ſent on an ambaſly to 
ſome of the German princes ; and on his return, ac- 
compamted the earl and counteſs of Northumberland to 
France, where he ſpent ſome time with the learned at 
Paris, His merit began about this time to be more 


fully known, and the great, though unfortunate, earl 


of Shaftſbury, appointed him to the place of one of 
the commiſhoners of trade, worth five hundred pounds 
per annuin, which duty he diſcharged with an unſhaken 
fidelity, till his noble patron was deprived of the great 
ſeal, when Mr. Lock was alſo diſplaced. 

From his early youth he ſtrictly practiſed every mo- 
ral duty ; and having the greateſt capacity for iriend- 
ſhip, ke adhered to the earl of Shaftſbury under a. 
the difficulties he had to ſtruggle with in his oppoſition 
to a vicious court; and when that noble lord was o- 
bliged to leave England, Mr, Lock went as'a volun- 
tary exile in his retinue, not leaving him till his cyes 
were cloſed in death, 


In thoſe arbitary reigns, - when the leaſt ſuſpicion |, 


of guilt was wrought up to conſtitute criminal evi- 
dence, it is no way ſurpriſing that NIr. Lock, who 
was acquainted with all Shaftbury's ſecrets, ſhould 
be marked out for deſtruction ; but well knowing that 
if he returned to England, he muſt ſhare the ſame 
fate as the great Sydney, he wiſely choſe to remain 
at Utrecht, Where he {tudied the beſt writers on the 
Civil law, and wrote his celebrated work on the hu 
man underſtanding. | 

When king James II. fet himſelf above the law, by 
diſpenſing with the penal ſtatutes, Mr. Lock, Dr. Burnet, 
and ſome other worthy perſons, then in Holland, 
laid the plan of the glorious revolution; and. when 
the prince of Orange embarked for England, thoie 
gentlemen accompanied him in his own ſhip. At- 
ter the act of. abdication, and ſettling of the govern- 
ment, Mr, Lock was made commiſhoner of appeak, 
and ſome years after one of the commiſſioners'ot trade, 
which he held till 1700, when his advanced years and 
growing intirmities "obliged him to reſign that va- 
luable employment, and retire to the houſe of Sir 
Frances Maſham, at Oates in Eſſex, where he died 
1704, and was buried in the church of that parith, 


under a ſmall monument, with an epitaphi written Þy 


himſelt. 
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that does honour to his memory, and wrote in Latin a 


cated firſt at the free ſchool in that city, and after- 
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Mr. Lock was a ſtrenuous advocate for the chriſ- 
tian religion; and in a letter written on his death bed, 
to a perſon, who. laboured under ſome doubt con- 
cerning that matter, he tells him that nothing but / 
the hobe of divine favour, ariſing from the truth re- 
vealed in the New Teſtament, could ſupport him, 
at the awful entrance into eternity. As a friend to 
religion and virtue, he was likewiſe a ſtrenuous ad- 
vocate for the natural rights of mankind, and to his 
excellent letters on toleration, may be aſcribed the 
generous notions that prevail at this day among the dif- 
terent proteſtants in Europe. 

Ralph Cudworth the fon of Dr. Cudworth, rector 
of Aller in Somerſetſhire, was born at the parſonage - 
houſe in that pariſh 1617, and after receiving the firſt 
rudiments of learning, he was ſent to Emanuel Col- 
lege in Cambridge, at that time the greateſt ſemi- 
nary ſor puritans in England. After he had taken 
his degree of maſter of arts, he became a tutor, and 
roſe to ſuch eminence, that at one time he had no leſs 
than twenty-eight pupils, a thing ſeldom known in any 
univerſity, He was not only a great mathematican, 
but alſo a profound linguiſt, being one of thoſe con- 
cerned in the famous edition of the Polyglot bible. 
Having taken orders in the church, he was appointed 
rector of North Cadbury, in Somerſetſhire, and af- 
terwards prebendary of Glouceſter ; and at Cambridge 
he was firſt profeſſor of Hebrew, and maſter of Clare- 
hall, and Jeſus College. He had applied philoſophy 
and the mathematics to the proof of rational religion; 
and in the reign of Charles II. when the nation was 
over-run with immorality and profaneneſs, he ſet him- 
ſelf up as an advocate for the truth of morality, and 
ſupported it by the moſt powerful and rational argu- 
ments; of which he gave a ſpecimen in his admira- 
ble work, the true intellectual ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
He was likewiſe, an enemy to abſolute and uncon- 
ditional predeſtination; and in all his qwritings diſ- 
covers ſuch ſtrength of judgement, and ſolidity of 
thought, that ſew have yet excelled him. He died 
at Cambridge the rwenty-eighth of June 1688, and 
was buricd in the chapel of Jeſus College. - 

George Bull, one of the greateſt advocates for the 
Athanaſian doctrine that ever appeared in England, 
was born at Wells in this county in 1634, and edu- 


wards at Exeter- college in Oxford. During the time 
he was at the univerlity, his tutors and maſters were 
all of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion, and he was obliged 
to conform to the externals of that religion, although he 
imbibed early prejudices againſt it, and in his own 
mind conceived the higheſt opinion of the church of 
England, both in diſcipline and worſhip. Before the 
reſtoration he was appointed miniſter of St. George's 
near Briſtol, where although the then powers would 
not ſuffer him to read the liturgy, yet he had ſuch an 
opinion of its ſanctity, that under the name of Ex- 
tempore prayer, he repeated moſt of its collects, and 
read the pſalms and leflons in the order they are ap- 
pointed 1n the Kalender, At the reſtoration when the 
church was re-eſtabliſhed, Mr. Bull was preſented to the | 
rectory of Suddington in the county of Glouceſter, and 
having taken his degree of doctor in divinty he was 
promoted to a prebendary in the cathedral of that dio- 
ceſe and archdeacon of Llandaff. During the reign of 
James II. he preached againſt propery with a zeal 


defence of the Nicene faith, that although the work of 
a proteſtant divine, yet it was ſo highly eſteemed in 
oman catholic countries, that the famous Boſſu biſhop 
of Meaux, wrote a letter of thanks to the author, In 
1705, when he was turned of ſeventy years of age, 
queen Anne promoted him to the ſce of St. Davids, 
which he only enjoyed about four ycars, for he died 
at Brecknock on the ſeventeenth of February 1709, and 
was interred in the church of that town. His ſermons 
publiſhed after his death are in high eſteem among the 
learned. . | 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, ſo jultly celebrated by many 


a 


of her youthful co-tempSraries, under the name of 
Philomela, was born at Lvelcheſter "in this county 
1674, being the daughter of Mr. Walter Singer/ a 
diſtenting miniſter, but poſſeſſed of a very confiderable 
fortune, and juſtly eſteemed for his humble unaffected 
piety. Being early impreſſed with a ſenſe of religion 
and the fear of God, ſhe laid the foundation in her 
tender years of that uniform courſe of piety and virtue 
from which ſhe never after departed. Her father being 
juſtly efteemed by the nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
bourhoody the growing merit of his beloved daughter 
did not remain long in obſcurity, although ſhe was ſo 
much averſe to the vanity, ſo much courted by the 
generality of her ſex, that the always preferred retire- 


ment to the blandiſhments of what is vulgarly called 


polite life. When ſhe was only twelve years old, ſhe 
began to write verſes, the elegance of which was only 
obſcured in the opinion of too many, by the exalted 
piety in every line; for whilſt very young being adinitted 
to the ſacrament, ſhe compoſed a hymn, of which the 
two following verſes are a part; — 


And art thou mine my deareſt Lord? 
Then I have all; nor fly 

The boldeſt wiſhes 1 can form 

Unto a pitch more high. 


Yes thou art mine; the contract's ſeal'd 
With thy moſt precious blood, 
- And even Almighty power's engag'd 


To ſee it all made good. 4 2 


Being with her parents on a viſit at the ſeat of the 
lord viicount Weymouth, the honourable Mr. Thynne 
ſon of that nobleman was ſo ſtruck with her accom- 


pliſhments, that he undertook to teach her the French 


and Italian languages, wherein ſhe made ſuch rapid 
progreſs, that ſhe was able to read and tranſlate Faſſo 
in a few months. It is well known that the viſcount 
Weymouth and his family had notions of religion very 
diftcrent from thoſe of miſs Singer, but ſo ſtri&. were 
her mofals, ' ſo unaffected her ' piety, and ſo engaging 
her converſation and behaviour, that ſhe was ever a 
welcome gueſt at their houſe.. 8 
Even the pious Dr. Kenn, who had been deprived of 
his biſhopric tor refuſing to comply with the revolution, 
was pleaſed with her converſation, and delighted much 
in her company. Her parents dying ſhe was left in 
polleflion of a valuable eſtate, and many propoſals of 
marriage were made her by people in very high rank, 
yet ſhe often declared that nothing leſs than the moſt 
elevated piety could ever makg the leaſt impreſſion on 
her heart, and herein her higheſt wiſhes were gratified. 
Mr. Thomas Rowe a young gentleman, and fon of 
Mr. Rowe, a diſſenting miniſter in London, returned 
from Leyden in Holland 1709, where he had finiſhed 
his academical ſtudies, and was deſigned by his parents 
for the miniſtry; but having an independant fortune, and 
but a weak conſtitution, be relinquiſhed all thoughts of 
that ſacred office, and lived privately, devoting his whole 
time to ſtudy and the practice of every religious duty. 
Being on a viſit at the houſe of a friend, he became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated miifs Singer, who ſoon 
diſcovered his great merit, knowledge and piety. 


A mutual flame was quickly caught, 
Was quickly too reveal'd ; 
For neither boſom lodg'd a wiſh 
That virtue keeps conceal'd, MaLLET. 
This happy pair were united in marriage, and for 
the ſpace of hve years enjoyed all the raptures of 
conjugal happineſs, each being fully ſenſible of their 
felicity, Mr. Rowe, that he was poſſeſſed of an inefti- 


mable jewel in his ſpouſe-; and ſhe, that her huſband 


was the moſt virtuous, the moſt accompliſhed, and 


the moſt pious that ſhe could have placed her aſfection 


upon. Mr. Rowe had formed the defign of boos. 
a ſupplement to Plutarch's lives, and actually finiſac 
8 {ome 
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ſome part of it, which was publiſhed after his death, 
but being of a very delicate conſtitution, he was ſeized 
with a conſumption, which ended in his death on the 
thirteenth of May 1715 juſt after he had compleated 
the twenty-eighth year of his age. There is no won- 
der that ſuch a melancholy event filled his amiable wi- 
dow with the deepeſt ſorrow, and ſhe wrote an elegy 
on the occaſion that would have done honour to the 
2 geniuſes Whether ancient or modern; but her 

aviour ever conſiſtent with the fear of God, and 
love of religion, ſhone forth with a double luſtre, by 
her becoming reſignation to the will of that God, 
whoſe ſervice ſhe conſidered as the moſt perfect free- 
dom. As ſoon- as ſhe had ſettled her affairs in London 
the retired to the ſmall village already mentioned near 
Frome in this county, where ſhe ſpent the remainder 
of her days in the ſame heavenly manner ſhe firſt began 
in life; reading the beſt writers, correſponding with 
ſome of the greateſt nobility in the kingdom, but 
chiefly engaged in preparing for that ſociety where 
there is uninterrupted pleaſure, and. fuch as can never 
decay. When carneſtly preſſed ſhe ſometimes went for 


a few weeks on a viſit to ſome of the Ts particu- 


larly the counteſs of Hertford, to whom ſhe fays in one 
of her letters, When I contract a friendſhip, it is 


for eternity.” She died of a few hours illneſs, to take 


poſſeſſion of that undiſturbed repoſe, reſerved for the 
children of God, on the twentieth: of February 1737, 
in the ſixty-third year of her age. ' 

Among her papers were found letters to her moſt 
intimate friends, particularly one to the ingenious 
Dr. Watts, wherein are the following words, <* Before 
& this reaches you IL ſhall be in the poſſeſſion of that 
« glory procured for ſinners by the death of a beloved 
66 222 Beſides her love of the fine arts and 
benevolence to her fellow creatures, Mrs. Rowe ſeems 


to have had only two things in view as primary duties, 


namely, the loye of God, and the moſt dutiful reſpect 


to her huſband : | | 


Poor heav'n and Hymen all her ſongs were made, 


And all her vows to heav'n and Hymen paid. 

Jobn Lewis, whoſe writings concerning ſeveral parts 
ef the Engliſh hiſtory are well known, was born at 
Briſtol in — 1675. He was initiated in grammar 
learning at the free ſchool of Winbourne in Dorſetſhire, 
and finiſhed his ſtudies in Exeter College, Oxford. 
He entered early into holy orders, and after obtaining 
ſeveral ſmall livings, he reſigned them all for that of 
Minſtre in the iſle of Thanet, and Margate in Kent, 
where he reſided till his death in 1747. He was the 
author of ſeveral works relating to our happy refor- 
mation from popery, beſide ſome others on the anti- 
quity of this iſland. | 

Henry Grove an eminent divine among the proteſtant 
diflenters, .an elegant writer, and ingenious,.poet; was 
born at Taunton in this county 1683, and educated at 
the diſſenting academy in that town, After he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies he ſpent about two years in London; 
in company with his beloved friend Dr. Watts, and 
ſeveral other ingenious perſons, and in 1705, when he 
was only twenty-two years of age, he returned to 


Taunton, and waschoſen firſt miniſter of the meeting, 


and afterwards principal tutor to the academy, A per- 
fect maſter of every part of literature, and the moſt 
engaging behaviour in converſation, he was offered the 
higheſt preferments, if he would conform to the eſta- 
bliſhed church; but no promiſes could make him deſert 
thoſe principles, which he conſidered as conſiſtent with 
ſcripture and genuine chriſtianity, He kept a corre- 
ſpondence with the greateſt men of the age, particularly 
Dr. Clarke, and Dr. Watts ; but what was ſtill more 
valuable, the amiable Mrs. Rowe, not only honour- 
ed him with her friendſhip, but alſo delighted in his 


company. He diſcharged the duties of his ſtation with 


the utmoſt dilligence, and ingthe moſt exemplary man- 
ner, till the twenty-ſeventh of February 1738, when 
he was carricd off by a fever, to the regret of many 


FO® 


| worthy perſons, by whom he was equally eſtcemed {c 
his learning and piety. EIT | 
His works which have been collected and publiſh, 
ſince his death, make twelve volumes in octavo, ſeveral 
of which are ſermons, ſome of them are on theologica} 
ſubjects, and others on practical duties. A vitem 
of moral philoſophy has alſo been publiſhed ſince hj: 
death, and is founded on the moſt benevolent ſent. 
ments. Mr. Grove was brought up in a ſtrict attach. 
ment to the molt rigid doctrines of Calvin, but by his 
latter writings, it appears that he had conceived mere 
enlarged notions of the Divine Goodnefs, and paid but 
little regard to received ſyſtems, In a manuſcript 
the late Dr. Dodridge's never yet publiſhed, which we 
have ſeen, are the following words; „ When Mr. 
* Grove renounced the doctrine of Calvin, he run 
© into the oppoſite extreme, and as his notions of the 
<« Deity were at firſt too contracted, ſo they became 
<< afterwards too vague and uncertain.” If the doctor's 
accuſation is juſt, he muſt have grounded it upon verbal 
expreſhons ; for we have peruſed all Mr. Grove'; 
works, and cannot find any reaſon for ſuch aſſertions, 
It muſt not be forgotten that Mr. Grove was the author 
of the following numbers of that celebrated work, the 
Spectator, viz. No. 588, 601, 626, and 635. 
Benjamin Robins, the celebrated engineer, was born 
at Bath 1707, his father being one of the people called 
quakers. He had but an ordinary education ; but his 
genius ſurmounted every difficulty, and before he had 
compleated the twenty-firſt year of his age, was choſen 
a fellow of the Royal Society. Having made the ma- 
thematics his ſtudy,- he wrote a learned defence of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Fluxions againſt the objections of 
Dr. Berkley, and in 1742, publiſhed his principles of 
gunnety, wherein he carried that art to an higher de- 
ree of perfection than had been hitherto known. 
L his raiſed his reputation in the world, and he was ap- 
pointed to a {mall place in the tower, which he refigned 
in 1749, for that of engineer general to the eaſt India 
Company, and failed for their ſettlements, where he 
arrived in 1750,. but the climate not agreeing with his 
1751. He aſſiſted Mr. Walter in compiling the ac- 
count of lord Anſon's voyage; but was not the ſole 
author, as we are told by a late writer, 
Henry Fielding, the celebrated author of Tom Jones, 
and ſeveral other works, was born at Sharpham Park, 


near Glaſtonbury in this county, on the twenty-ſecond 


of April 1707. His father, the honourable lieutenant 
22 Fielding, was grandſon to the earl of Denbigh, 
ut beſides this fon he had many other children. He 
received the firſt rudiments of learning, at a private 
ſchool ; but ſo bad an opinion had he of his tutor, that 
in his hiſtory of Joſeph Andrews, he ridicules him un- 
der the name of Parſon Truliber. He was afterwards 
removed to Eaton, where he ſpent ſeveral years, and 
became acquainted with ſome perſons, his fellow ſtu- 
dents, who have ſince done honour to their country, 
particularly the earl of Chatham and lord Lyttleton. 

When he left Eaton, his father ſent him to Holland, 
where he ſtudied the civil law, in the univerſities 0! 
Leyden and Utrecht. When he returned to England, 
he wrote ſeveral things for the ſtage, which had con- 

ſiderable ſucceſs ; and on the death of his mother, he 
became poſſeſſed of an eſtate of two hundred pounds fe” 
annum. 

About this time he married, but ſo little regard has 
he for prudent œconomy, that with the rents of his 
ſmall eſtate, he attempted to make the ſame figure in 
high life, as thoſe who were poſſeſſed of as many chou- 
ſands, the effect of which was that he ſoon found hin” 
ſelf involved in debts, without any probable proſpec! 
of ever being able to pay them. Being thus reduced t9 
diſtreſſed circumſtances, he took chambers in the I emp:*, 
and ſtudied the law with ſuch unwearied diligence, that 


however, he had not any ſucceſs, fo that he was once 


more obliged to commence author for the ſtage, and 


| 


wrote ſeveral things, which procured him a temporary dul 
{tant 


he was called up to the bar. In this new profethon, ' 


conſtitution, he returned to England, and. died in July , F 
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ARance. He afterwards publiſhed his Joſeph Andrews, 
Tom Jones and Amelia, each excellent in their way, 
although executed on different plans, He was aſter- 
wards appointed an acting juſtice for the county of 
Middleſex, with a penſion out of the public treaſury, 
procured by his- great friends, the duke of Newcallle, 
and Mr. Pelham. | 
Being much afflicted with the gout, together with a 
a complication of other diſorders, he reſigned his office 
in favour of his half brother, now fir John Feilding ; 
and by the advice of his phylicians, undertook a voyage 


to Liſbon. That experiment, however, had not the 


deſired effect, he being obliged. to return to England 
ſoon after ; when he wrote, a humourous account of 
his voyage. He died in Auguſt 1754, leaving a widow 
and four children. The late benevolent Mr. Allen 
of Bath formerly mentioned, ſet a part a ſum of money 
for the education of his chiidren, under the direction of 
his brother Sir John Feilding, and one of them is now 
a juſtice of the peace for the county of Middleſex, 


Mr. F cilding works were publiſhed in four volumes 
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quarto, and eight volumes oftavo 1762, with notes, and 
the author's life by Arthur Murphey, of Lincoln's-inn, 
eſquire; and ſince that time in twelve volumes duo- 
decimo. It has been remarked that Joſeph Andrews, 


| like the firſt efforts of genius, is eclipſed by Tom Jones, 


his moſt perfect work, as Amelia is inferior to both, 
his facultics being then on the decline, However his 
voyage to Liſbon, ſheweth that neither diſeaſes, nor any 
other afflictions rould ever diveſt him of that vivacity 
for which he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed: 

Somerſetſhire is divided into forty-two hundreds, having 
three cities, and thirty-one market towns. It is wholly 
in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells, having three hundred 
and. eighty-five Pariſhe 

It ſends eighteen m Wers to the Britiſh parliament, 
viz. 'I'wo knights of the ſhire, ſix citizens for Briſtol, 
Bath and Wells, and ten burgeſſes for the boroughs of 
Bridgewater, Ilcheſter, Milbourn-port, Minehead, and 
Taunton. It is about fixty miles in length from eatt 


to welt, and fifty in breadth from north to touth, being 
about two hundred miles in circumference, 
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A. HE want of the knowledge of letters among 


our anceſtors, has left us greatly in the dark 
concerning the etvmology both of towns and 
countries; ſome indeed are accidental, nor does it 
ſignify much at this diſtance of time, what thoſe ac- 
cidents were, 
we are now entering upon. 

At the Roman invaſion, it was inhabited by the Bel- 
gian Britons, and called Dour- Lrig, i. e. dwellers 
by. the water fide, and the Romans who gave every 
word they did not ufiderſtand, a Latin termination, 
called the inhabitants Durotriges. Although early 
poſſeſſed by the Saxons, it was not their firit ſettle- 
ment in Britain, as a late author tells us; but dur-» 


ing the heptarchy, it made a conſiderable part of 


the great kingdom of Weflex, many of its princes 
reſiding in Dorſetſhire, as appears by the remains of 
their caſtles, and other monuments. 

When Egbert the great, reduced the other king- 
doms of the heptarchy, he continued to reſide here, till 
his repoſe was diſturbed by the invaſion of the Danes, 
and the, Engliſh army coming up with. thoſe bar- 
barians near Lime, a bloody battle enſued, the loſs 
on both ſides being ſo nearly equal, that Egbert's ſole 


Wrong conſiſted in being at home among his ſub- 
Jects. . | 


The Danes continued to maintain their ground for 


ſome time, and being reinforced by new ſupplies from 
the eontinent, they once more attacked King Egbert's 
army, but received fo. ſignal an overthrow, that they 
did not return to England, during the reign of that 
prince, At the Norman 3 it was divided a- 
mong ſuch officers, as had moſt ſignally diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves at the battle of Haſtings, and during the 
civil wars in the reign of Charles I. the greateſt part 


of the inhabitants were loyaliſts, and among the laſt 
in England, who ſubmitted to the new government, 
ing at that time called the Clubmen of Dorſct- 

Ire, 

We entered the county at Sherborne, which in the 
daxon language, ſignified a clear ſtream of water, and 
in many ancient records, called Ions Clarus. 
beautifully ſituated on the declivity of a hill, being 
eparated into two parts by the river Ivel, one part of 
which is called Sherborne, and the other Caſtleton, from 


Others are local, and ſuch is the coun- 


It is 


4 


| a caſtle built here by Roger, Biſhop of Salisbury ; but 
that prelate having taken part with the empreſs Maud, 
King Stephen was ſo incenſed, that he ſeized it for 
himſelf, and it continued annexed to che crown, till 
the reign of Edward III. when Robert Wyvil Biſhop 
of Salisbury, a prelate renowned for his warlike 
courage recovered it from the crown, and it became 
part of the revenues of his ſucceſſors. 

When the civil wars broke out between king Charles 
and his parliament, this was the firſt garriſon that 
was beſieged, and it held out till that unfortunate prince's 
affairs became deſperate, and himſelf in a ſtate of capti- 
vity ; but this famous caſtle is now only à heap of ruins, 

William the Conqueror whoſe life (for the moſt 
part) was ſpent in warlike enterprizes, prefered Sher- 
borne to all other parts of his dominions as a ſummer 
retreat, whero he enjoyed his favourite diverſion of 

hunting in the neighbouring foreft, and peaceful tran- 


— 


and the maſſacre of his own ſubjects. 


— ——— let him leave 
The ſcepter, that ſtrives only to be good; 
Since kingdoms are maintain'd, by force 


blood. 


Nor muſt we forget that when the ever memora-- 
ble prince of Orange undertook to deliver us from 
popery and ſlavery, he was met at this place by George 
prince of Denmark, and ſuch of the Engliſh nobility 
as had kept themſelves pure from pollution, during the 


aflerting the - independancy, of their country againſt the 


glorious revolution, upon which: our liberty and pri- 
Vileges are now firmly eſtabliſned. Sherborne is a 
very ancient town, and of great repute under the weſt 
Saxon kings,” being made an: epiſcopal feat by the 
great and wiſe legiſlator Ina, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, and continued'to. enjoy that privilege 
for many years after, till the - biſhop reinoved to 
Salisbury; when the church was made conventual, 
and monks placed in the cloyſters. It was formerly 


| a noble gothic ſtructure, but ſome time in the reign of 


ww” Henry 


\ 


* 


quility as a relaxion of the toils of war, the depreda- 
tions committed on the territories of his neighbours, 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 


reign of the. bigotted James II. when they joined in 


helliſh machinations of Rome, and brought about that 
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Henry VII. a quarrel happening between the monks 
and inhabitants, the latter ſet fire to the building, 
by which great part of it was burnt down; but as 
the eccleſiaſtics were dangerous enemies, the poor 
inhabitants were obliged to ask pardon, and by way 
of attonement make good the loſs. 

At the general diſſolution of monaſteries, the church 
was made parochial, and is not only the nobleſt gothic 
ftructure in the county, but alſo the fineſt pariſh church 
in the weſt of England, having many monuments of 
the Saxon kings and nobility, beſides one to the me 
mory of the earl of Briſtol, ſaid to have coſt upwards 
of fifteen hundred pounds; the tower is lofty, and 
contains ſix very large bells, the inſide of the church 
js finely decorated, and the whole has a moſt majeſtic 
appearance. Near the church is a free ſchool built 
and endowed by Edward VI. and a fine large al1.s- 
houſe for people of both ſexes. 

There was beſides the abby already mentioned, a 
houſe for regular canons, which when the taſte for 
monkiſh ſuperſtition prevailed, was changed into a mo- 
naſtery of benedictines, and continued till the reign of 
Henry VIII. and near this abby was an alms houſe 
for aged perſons founded by Robert Nevil biſhop of 
Salibury, but ſupported at the expence of the towns- 
men. 

Sherborne is a large populous town, but never ſent 
members to parliament, although the number of in- 
habitants are computed at twenty thouſand, and being 
the greateſt thoroughfare from Lanka to Plymouth, 
Exeter, and other parts of the weſt, the inns are very 
commodious, the buildings regular and genteel, the 
ſtreets well paved, the country adjoining well cultivated, 
and alt ſorts of proviſions in great plenty. 

The principal trade of the place, conſiſts in the 
manufactory of buttons, blond lace, and haberdafhery 
wares, with which they ſupply the dealers in moſt parts 
of the weſt of England. It has two weekly markets on 
Thurſdays and Saturdays, and four annual fairs, well 
frequented for almoſt all ſort of goods, on Saturday 
after Holy "Thurſday, the eighteenth of July, the twen- 
ty-fxth of the ſame month, and the firſt Monday in 
October. Great quantities of wool are fold at the above 
fairs for the manufacturers in Somerſetſhire. Sherborne 
is diſtant from London, one hundred and ſeventeen 
miles, 

In 1585, a dreadful earthquake happened at a ſmall 
village called Hermitage, near Sherborne, by which a 
large piece of ground with trees and hedges growing on 
it, was removed to the diſtance of forty rods, leaving a 
chaſm in the earth, which is ſtill viſible. Near Sher- 
born is White-hart-foreſt, of which we have the fol- 
lowing traditional ſtory. 

King Henry III. who like moſt of his predeceſſors 
was much addicted to hunting, being one day enjoying 
that exerciſe in this foreſt ſtarted a white hart, ſo beau- 
tiful, that the king ordered the huntſmen to deſiſt from 
purſuing it, ſtrictly forbidding any perſon to kill it. 
Prohibition generally ſtimulates curioſity, and this is 
otten ern KR with diſobedience ; for as we are told, 
one Thomas de la Linde, a neighbouring knight, hunted 
and killed the hart, at which the king was ſo enraged, 
that he laid a fine upon the lands of the offender, which 
was paid into the exchequer, by the name of White hart 
ſilver. | | 

We ſhall not examine into the truth of this ſtory, 
but only take notice of the miſtake of a late author, 
who aſſerts, thar it is ſtill paid under the traditional 
name above mentioned ; but that this is falſe, we 
have authority from the gentlemen of the exchequer ta 
aſſure our readers, no fuch tax being paid into that 
office. 

From Sherborne we croſſed the foreſt to Shaftſbury, 
paſſing through the town of Stalbridge, a pretty, neat, 
agreeable place, pleaſantly fituated, but has nothing to 
engage the notice of a traveller, beſides a charity ſchool 
for thirty boys, who are cloathed and educated at the 
expence of the inhabitants. They have a weekly mar- 
ker en Thurſdays, and two annual fairs, on the ſixth 


| 
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of May, and fourth Septemher, being diſtant from 
London one hundred and eleven miles. 

Shaftſbury is a very ancient town, being of great 
repute under the weſt Saxons ; but rebuilt by Alfred 
the Great, after it had been deſtroyed by the Danes 
but this we anly aſſert on the teſtimony of William ot 
Malmſbury, who, although the moſt b is not al- 
ways the moſt faithful monkiſh hiſtorian» However, that 
it was a place of conſiderable repute before the Norman 
conqueſt appears by the great Dooms-day book, which, 
was written 1067, and tells us, that it contained three 
mints for coining, beſides one hundred and four dwel- 
ling houſes. 

A monaſtery was built, and endowed either by Al- 
fred or one of his immediate ſucceſſors for religious 
women, but not benedictine nuns, as we are told by a 
late author, that order not being yet known in Eno. 
land. In order to increaſe the candy of the nunnery, 
and bring numbers of pilgrims with their offerings thi- 
ther, it was pretended that the body of king Edward, 
commonly called the Martyr, was ſtolen from the 
church of Wareham, where it had been firſt interred, 
and depoſited under a ſhrine in this monaſtery ; for it 
muſt be obſerved, that it was the common practice of 
the Romiſh ecclefiaſtics to filch the dead. bodies of 
their reſpective ſaints, which often occaſioned diſputes 
between the monks about the authenticity of a leg, 
arm, tooth, jaw bone, &c. and frequent appeals were 
made to the court of Rome by the contending parties. 
This pious theft committed by the clergy of Shaftſbury 
had the deſired effect; for we are told, that the place 
was ſo much frequented by people from\all parts of 
the kingdom, that they built no leſs than ten new 
churches, and the ſhrine of ſaint Edward received {6 
many ofterings from the pilgrims, that it became im- 
menſely rich, and the name of the town was for ſome 
time loſt in that of the Martyr. Great donations 
were alſo made to this monaſtery by ſuch libertines as 
thought to compound with divine juſtice for their enor- 
mous crimes, by leaving money to ſupport vagrant 
prieſts and idle nuns, as appears by the ſurrender in 
the reign of Henry VIII. when its yearly revenues 
were valued at eleven hundred and ſiæty-ſix pounds, 
eight ſhillings, and nine- pence. 

There were ſeveral other monaſteries and priories in 
Shaftſbury, but ſo great was the reputation of faint 
Edward's ſhrine, that they were not only totally e- 
clipſed, but even ſunk into decay before the general 
diſtolution. The many ridiculous ſtories told by the 
monkiſh writers concerning miracles, and greedily ſwal- 
lowed by the deluded vulgar, could ſcarcely be be- 
lieved in this enlightened age, were they not to be ſeen 
in their books. 


Sun beams ſent down to prop one friar's ſtaff, 
And hell broke looſe to make another laugh; — 
 Obedient fleas and ſuperſtitious mice; 

Confefling wolves, and ſanctifying lice ; 

Letters and houſes by an angel carried, 

And wond'rous ! virgin nuns to Jeſus married, 

To all the means of virtue they attend 

With ſtricteſt care, and only miſs the end. 

Can Scrihture teach us, or can fenſe perſuade, 

That man for ſuch employment e'er was made? 
STILLINGFLEET\ 


The learned Cambden gravely tells us, that there 
was one Aquila a prophet, who lived at Shaftsbury, and 
foretold that after the government of this kingdom had 
been in the hands of the Saxons and Normans, it would 
again return to the Britons. That ſuch a ftory was 
long believed among the people, we will not diſpute ; 
but that it was fulfilled in the perſon of Henry VII. 
viho by the male line was deſcended from an ancient 
Britiſh family, is only an idle conjecture, and induces 
us to believe, that both the ſtory of the prophet and 
prophecy was invented by the monks in the reign of 
that prince to give the better colour to his diſputed 
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This town is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, 
near the borders of Salisbury Plain, and commands a 
fine proſpect of ſome parts of Somerſetſhire, and Wilt- 
ſhire, being encircled by woods and hedges, which 
makes it extremely agreea le, the adjacent fields being 
well cultivated, and the inhabitants employed in the 
manu factory of woollen cloth. | 

"The houſes are handiome, and many of them elegant, 
being built of free ſtone. There are three pariſh 
churches, but .contain nothing remarkable, being pro- 
bably built out of the ruins of the abby. It has ſent 
members to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons 
in the reign of Edward I. and the government is lodged 

in a mayor, recorder, and twelve aldermen. The re- 
preſentatives are choſen by all the inhabitants, who 
pay ſcot and lot, the mayor being the returning officer, 

[t was formerly, the cuſtom of this town to fetch their 
water from Melcomb, which was carried in pails on 
horſeback, for which they were obliged to make the 
following annual acknowledgment to the lord of the 

anor. 

_ On the Monday before Holy Thurſday, the mayor, 
-Jdermen, and principal inhabitants went in proceſſion, 
having a large quantity of plate carried before them, in 
the ſorm of what the people of London call a garland, 
drefled with peacocks feathers. This plate was bor- 
rowed from the neighbouring gentry, and when they 
arrived at the manor houſe, it was preſented together 
with a calf's head and a pair of gloves to the lord, or 
his ſteward, who received it with great formality, and 
diſtributed twelve penny loaves, and twelve dozen of 
beer among the populace ; after which the plate was 
delivered back to the mayor, and carried in proceſſion by 
one of the officers to the town. 

In the reign of George I. Mr. Benſon one of their 
repreſentatives in parliament, generouſly preſented them 
with engines, for raiſing water, by which the town 
was ſupplied for ſome years ; but by their unaccounta- 
ble ſtupidity and careleſſneſs in not keeping thoſe uſeful 
machines in proper order, they are now neglected, and 
the people ſupplied with water as formerly by the poor, 
who bring it to their houſes in pails. 

Some of them alſo dig pits for ſaving the rain 
water; but upon the whole nothing can excuſe their 
neglect ofthe engines, as the want of them would be 
attended with dreadful conſequences were a fire to break 
out in the place. | 


On Park-hill in this neighbourhood a benevolent 


gentleman planted a fine grove of elms for the people 


to walk in, which contributed to enchance the beauty 
of the place ; but ſuch is the nature of party rage, and 
ſo blind and deaf to every ſentiment of gratitude, that 
when the ſame gentleman a few years after propoſed a 
candidate at the general election, the oppoſite party 
went in a body with hatchets, and hewed down the 
trees of the plantation, which he had devoted to the 
ſervice and pleaſure of the inhabitants. The weekly 
market is on Saturday, beſides which they have three 
annual fairs, viz. on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, 
the twenty fourth of June, and the twenty-ſecond of 
November, It is diſtant from London one hundred and 
two miles. N 

At a village, called Stour Provoſt, about ſour miles 
from Shaftſbury was a cell for nuns founded by Roger 
de Bellamount in the reign of William the Conqueror 
which remained till the diſſolution of alien priories in 
the reign of Henry VI. when it was given to King's 
college in Cambridge, | 

From Shaftſbury we travelled through ſeveral agree- 
able vill ages to Sturminſter, ſo called from the river 
Stour, on which it is ſituated, and Minſter a monaſtery 
or Church, there being formerly à cell for monks in 
the town, built by Canute the Great, purſuant to the 
will of Edmond Ironſide, and dependant on the abby of 


Glaſtonbury and on the other ſide of the river was 
ormerly a palace belonging to the Saxon kings, built 
a hill and called Newton-caftle ; but now ſo totally 


| eſtroyed, that. not one of the ſtones are remaining on 
the place. © 


| 


- 


Sturminſter is pleaſantly ſituated in a delightful vale, 
but the houſes are meanly built and the ſtreets ill paved, 
and but very few inhabitants. There is a good ſtone 
bridge over the Stour; and on that fide, where the 
caſtle formerly ſtood, are ſeveral houſes, but all very 
meanly built, although the land adjoining is well cul- 
tivated, and provitions of all forts in great plenty, The 
market is on "I huriday, and two annual fairs on the 
twelfth of May, and twenty-fourth of October, for 
all forts of pedlary wares, Its diſtant from London one 
hundred and eleven miles. 
| Blandford the next place we viſited is a very ancient 
town, as appears not only from Doomſday book, but 
alſo from ſeveral ſtone coffins having been dug up near 
the place, wherein were human bones of an enormous 
ſize, and in one of them lately diſcovered, behdes con- 
ſumed bones and aſhes, was found the head of a ſpear, 
twenty-cight inches long, and weighing thirteen pounds, 
the ſocket being three inches and a half in diameter, 
That this was a Britiſh monument is paſt all manner 
of diſpute, and is a convincing proof that thoſe people 
were long ſettled in the iſland before it was known 
to the Romans. It js ſituated on a branch of the 
river Stour ; and although a flouriſhing populous town, 
yet it is ſeldom mentioned in hiſtory ; only that it was 
ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives to parliament in the 

reigns of Edward I. and II. but of that privilege the 
people never after availed themſelves. | 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, a dreadful fire broke 
out in the town, and the buildings being moſtly of 
wood, the greateſt part of them was reduced to aſhes; 
but being, again rebuilt, and proper precautions not 
being taken to prevent ſuch an event for the future, the 
town was again burnt down on the fourth of June 
1731. But this was not their only misfortune ; for at 
that time the ſntall pox raged fo violently in the place, 
that the ſick people, who were carried out by their-re- 
lations, died of that dreadful diſorder in the open air, 
and exhibited a ſhocking ſpectacle to the ſurvivors. 

This calamity being of an alarming nature, it called 
aloud for the interpoſition of the legiſlative power; 
and accordingly we find by an act paſſed 1732; that 
all the houſes are to be built of ſtone or brick, the 
{treets of a conſiderable wideneſs, and combuſtibles, 
ſuch as wood, hay and ſtraw, to be kept in the out parts, 
as was ordered in the act for rebuilding "Tiverton, al- 
ready mentioned in our account of Devonſhire. From 
that period the town has ailumed a new appearance, 
and at preſent is extremely well buikt and populous, 
having avaſt number of inhabitants employed in mak- 
ing malt, and manufacturing woollen cloth. "The civil 
government is lodged with two bailifts, choſen an- 
nually from amongſt the principal burgeſſes, who are 
called aldermen. 

It is one of the pleaſanteſt towns in this county, and 
much frequented by the nobility and gentry, who have 
ſeats on the adjoining downs, Which extend from this 
town to Dorcheſter, 
is well ſupplied with all forts of proviſions, and much 
frequented, becauſe of the great number of gentlemens 
ſeats in the neighbourhood ; beſides which it has three 
annual fairs, viz. on the ſeventh of March, the tenth 
of July, and eighth of November. It is diſtant from 
London one hundred and ſeven miles. 

At Ruſhton a ſmall village in the neighbourhood of 
Blandford was an ancient priory, but diſſolved in the 
reign of Henry VI. and at a ſmall diſtance from the town, 
is Portman's Cliff, a beautiful walk on the ſummit of a 
hill planted with ſtately elms, from which there is a fine 
proſpe&t, and the river running below, makes the 
whole very romantic, inſpiring the mind with a pleaſing 
melancholy. In the year 1230, Richard Poor, biſhop 
of Durham, founded an abby of Ciſtertian nuns, which 


remained till the general diſſolution, but none of its 


ruins are now to be ſeen. 

At Eaſtbury in the pariſh of Gunvill is the ſeat of 
lord Melcombe, the gardens and park containing about 
cight miles in circumference, and is eſteemed one of the 
fineſt palaces in the kingdom. The front is adorned wh 

a noble 
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a noble doric portico, and the ſalon which is reckoned 


one of the fmeſt in England, is richly decorated, havin 
at one end, three grand apartments; one hung with 
fatin, another with crimſon velvet, and the third with 
flowered velvet, richly laced with gold. At'the other 


end is the dining room and drawing toom. The 


marble tables are extremely curious being purchaſed 
by the late lord from an Italian prince, when he was on 
his travels in that country, | | 

All the offices adjoining to the houſe are well con- 
trived, the whole has been planned by judgment, and 
executed in the moſt elegant and maſterly manner, 
Such is the fituation of the houſe ; but whether the 
gardens were deſigned by the fame artiſt, or ſome 
-other, certain it is, that they are not only capable 
of great improvement, but are really much in want of it. 

At Middleton on our road to Dorcheſter, we viſited 
the ruins of an ancient abby, the foundation of which 
was occaſioned by an occurrence recorded by all thoſe 
authors who have written the hiſtory of England, 
namely Athelſtan's murder of his brother Edwin. 

It is well knowh that the fucceſhon to the throne of 
ſovereignty among the Anglo Saxons, was neither 
hereditary nor elective, but partly the one, and partly 
It was hereditary with reſpect to the family, 
but elective as to the qualiftcations of the perſon. 
Athelſtan was at this time king, and his brother Edwin 
a young prince of great merit, was much beloved by the 
people, which filled his mind with jealouſy, leſt he 
{hould ſupplant him in the government, and therefore 
reſolved if poſſible to deſtroy him. Full of thefe diabo- 
lical reſolutions he watched an opportunity. for mur- 
dering the innocent unſuſpeCting prince, nor was it long 
before he put his deſign in practice. Nothing could 
make him believe but Edwin would one day claim the 


crown, nor could all the virtues of that prince make 


any impreflion on his mind. It is an old obſervaton, 
that princes feldom ſee with their own eyes, and in 
Athelitan's court were many ſycophants, who to flatter 
the prince at'the expence of honour and conſcience, 
repreſented the behaviour of Edwin in the moſt diſa- 
gieeable light; his reſpectable behaviour, was called 
deſign, his humility deceit, and the murder of an in- 
nocent perſon, was repreſented as abſolutely neceſſary 
en the principle of ſelf preſervation. Athelftan who on 
many accounts was both a great anda wiſe prince, was 
not able to withſtand the ilattery and perſuaſions of his 
courtiers, particularly his cupbearer who was chiefly 
concerned in poiſoning the royal ear. 

Edwin was apprehended on ſuſpicion of havin 
been concerned in an inſurreCtion, and being brought to 
a formal, or rather a 'mock tryal, the corrupted judges 
declared him guilty, and pronounced ſentence, that he 
ſhould be put on board a leaky veſſel, without a mariner 
to wotk it, and be expoſed go the mercy of the waves. 
In this forlorn condition the unfortunate prince ſoon 
periſhed, to the diſhonour of his royal brother, and the 
eternal jnfamy of thoſe miſcreants who had perſuaded 
him to the commiſſion of ſuch a crime. But although 
Edwin was murdered under the form of proſtituted 
juſtice, yet the vengeance of (ed ſoon overtook the 
baſe cupbearer who had the chief hand in the bloody 
fact. This perſon whoſe name is not mentioned in 


' hiſtory, was indulged by the king in a ſingular manner, 


and permitted to uſe great freedoms, one of which was 
made the inſtrument in the hand of divine providence 
to bring him to juſtice for his enormous guilt. a 
As the king was one day fitting at dinner, and the 
cupbearer attending as uſual, he made a falſe ſtep, 
when Athelſtan with all the good nature imaginable 
aſſiſted him to get up, and the cupbearer without deſign- 
ing any, affront to his ſovereign, ſaid, © Behold how one 
« brother helps another.” Po the guilty every thing 
appears like am accuſation, and Athelſtan firuck with 
the words, felt all the horrors of a wounded conſcience; 


Although he had given his conſent to the murder of 


Edwin, yet ſuch is the depravity of human nature, 
that he vainly imagined the puniſhment of the actual 
inſtigators would be a ſufficient attonemen: for his guilt, 
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evidence upon which Edwin was condemned, and 
finding it had no exiſtence, but in the malice of his 
enemics, he ordered the cupbearer to be put to death, 

This was a favourable opportunity for the monk; 
to work on the ſuperſtition of the king, and accord. 
ingly they told him that in order to obtain pardon, and 
make a ptoper attonement for his guilt, he muſt build 
churches, perform penances, and endow monaſteries, 
which the miſtaken prince complied with, and built an 
abby at this place for monks of the Benedictine or- 
der, which remained till the general diſſolution, when 
its annual revenues amounted to five hundred and 
ſeventy-eight pounds, thirteen ſhillings and eleven 
pence : great part of the walls of the cloyſters are yet 
remaining, and the church, a venerable gothic ſtructure, 
built in the form of a cathedral is uſed by the inha- 
bitants for divine ſervice. There is a weekly market 
here on "Tueſday, and a fair on the Tueſday after St. 
James's day. It is diſtant from London one hundred 
and fourteen miles r 

Leaving this place, we arrived at Dorcheſter, the 
principal town in Dorſetſhire, where the aſſizes and 
county courts are held, and the knights of the ſhire cho- 
fen. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Frome, 


From which there is a fine proſpect over the adjacent 


fields. It is a place of great antiquity, being one 
of the Roman winter ſtations, and uſed after they left 
the ifſand, by the Saxons, who defended it long againſt 
the Danes, 

It is mentioned by Ingulphus in his life of Edward 
the Confeſſor, and by the ſurvey in doomſday book it 
contained eighty-eight houſes. At the Norman con- 
queſt a caſtle was built near the town, which remained till 
the latter end of the reign of Henry 1I. when one Chid- 
cock received a grant of it, pulled the whole fabric to 
the ground, ind with the materials built a convent for 
Grey friars; and in the reign of Edward II. another 
religious houſe was founded in the town dedicated to 
St. ſohn, but both theſe were diſſolved on the alienation, 
of priories in the reign of Henry VBI. 

By a ſurvey taken in the reign of Henry VIII. it 
contained three hundred and forty-nine houſes, but in 
1613, a dreadful fire broke out, and not only confumed 
the dwellings, but alſo all the goods of the inhabitants, 
the Joſs being eſtimated at two hundred thouſand 
pounds; but by the generoſity of their fellow ſubjects, 
they were enabled to rebuild the town, and «from that 
time it became a flouriſhing place, being eſteemed one 
of the moſt healthy in England. | | 

The houſes are well built with free ſtone, which has 
an agreeable appearance; the ſtreets are well paved, 
and kept clean, and the inns afford good entertain- 
ment for travellers. "Fhere are three pariſh churches, 
the moſt noted of which is St. Peter's, a large, venera- 
ble, gothic ſtructure, having moſt of the windows finely 
painted. We are not told by whom this church was 
firſt built; but the people have a traditional rhyme in 
the following words, | 

; Cieoffery Van, 
With his wife Anne, 
And his maid Nan, 
Buikt this church. 


That the above rhyme has had ſome foundation in 
fact, appears from a {tone dug up near the wall of the 
church, whereon was the following inſcription, SIEGLL- 
LUM DE ANN. : 

There is a ſhire hall, where the aſſizes and count! 
courts are held; a town hall for the corporation, aud 


the county gaol, which has a chapel for the ute of the 


priſoners, | 

It has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the 
original ſummons in the reign of Edward I. but at 
what time it was firſt incorporated, we are not able to 
learn, only that it was formerly governed by two hai- 
liffs, choſen annually, frem among the inhabitants, 


till the fifth of Charles I. when that prince granted | 
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lem a new chaiter, to be governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, aldermen and bailiffs, together with other pro- 
per Officers. The weekly market is on Saturday, and 
the fairs on the twelfth of February, Prinity Mon- 
day, the fifth of July, and the fifth of Auguſt. It is 
dütant from London one hundred and twenty-three 
miles. 8 ; 

When we conſider the obſtinate reſiſtance which the 
Belgian Britons made againſt the Roman legions, under 
che command of Velpaſian, we are not ſurpriſed that 
{> many remains of their greatneis are itil] vitible at 
this place. Part of the town 1s encloled by a Roman 
wall, and their _—_— called the Ikening-ftreet, 
enters it by the weſt gate, which the vulgar, accord- 
ing to their ſuperſtitious notions, call the work of the 
devil. And on a riſing ground are the remains of a 
noble amphitheaire, which is now uſed as a walk tor 
the people to enjoy the benefit ot the air, from whence 
there is a molt delightful proſpect. 

The learned Dr. Stukly has given a full and accurate 
account of this piece of antiquity, and ſuppoſes it to 
have been detigned by Veſpatian, when he command- 
ed in Britain ; but we thall only take notice of its pre- 
ſent appearance. Some part of the entrance is worn 
away, and the ground near it being cultivated for corn, 
much of its exterior beauty is Joit, although the cen- 
ter within continues to exhibit a» ſtriking image of Ro- 
man er<2tneſs. We fuppoſe that there has been for- 
merly caves for the wild beaſts, Which are now filled 
up; nor is it eaſy*to fix on the place where the 
gladiators exhibited their feats. The ſeats are ſup— 
poſed to have been twenty-four in number, and capa- 
ble of containing twelve thouſand, nine hundred and 
ſixty ſpectators. They riſe gradually one above ano- 
ther, having proper places, to enter without incom- 
moding any perion preſent. "The form is oval, the 
center being one hundred and forty feet, and the 
length two hundred and twenty, above which is a ter- 
ras, twelve feet broad. From this place we had a 
proſpect of the downs, where vaſt numbers of ſheep 
were feeding: there being no leſs, we were told, than 
fix hundred thouſand of thoſe uſeful animals con— 
ſtantly there. Perhaps they may be ſomewhat exag- 
gerated, but certain it is we ſaw molt amazing num- 
bers of them, and which are bought up by the farmers 
from the caftern parts of England. 

At Fordington on the downs, a manor belonging 
to the dutchy of Cornwall, was formerly a dangerous 
paſiaze over the Frome, where many people were 
drowned by the ſudden innundations of that river ; 
but in 1746, one Mrs. Lora Pit, a public ſpirited lady, 
procured an act of parliament for building a bridge, 
which ſhe nat only compleated at her own expence, 
but alſo made à road which ſhe kept in repair for three 
years. 

This was a moſt laudable action, and redounds to 
the honour of the lady, whilſt her own mind mult have 
been filled with pleatingrefle&ions, when ſhe conſidered 
how ſhe had promoted the ſaftey and advantage of to 
many of her fellow creatures. | 

From Dorcheſter we proceeded to Framton or From- 
ton, ſo called from its fituation on the Frome, where 
there is a good ſtone bridge over that river. Under the 
Welt Saxon king's there was a priory at this place given 
by William the conqueror to the abby of black monks, 
of St. Stephen in 1 but diſſolved by Henry 
VI. and the rents amounting to one hundred and 


tl 


twenty marks per annum, beſtowed on the canons of 


St. Stephen's in Weſtminſter. Being a manor at the 
time of the diflolution of religious houſes, it became 
the property of the crown; and has ſince paſſed into 
different hands. 

Here is a ſine manſion houſe built of the beſt Port- 
land ſtone ; but nothing beſides, that is worthy the 
notice of a traveller, except that the ſituation is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, and freſh water fiſh, particularly trout 
in great plenty. The market is on Tueſday, the fairs 
on the firſt of March, the ſeventh of May, the firſt of 
Auguſt, _ the fourth of September ; the diſtance 


3 
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ſomething ordering on the exticme. 
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from London being one hundred and twenty- nine 
miles. 

Cerne Abby was the next place we viſited, pleaſantly 
ſituated on a (mall ſtream which falls into the Frome a 
tew miles below. It was formerly a flouriſhing place; 
but ever ſince the Ciflolution of religious houſes, it has 
been gradually going to decay, its principal ſupport be- 
ing the abby, of which the monks ever fertile of in- 
vention, and able to forge miracles, where nature wilt 
not afliſt them, have told us the following ſtory, Whicn 
was zreedily ſwallowed by their deluded votaries. 

When the inhabitants of Kent embraced the chriſtian 
religion by the miniſtry of Auitin the monk, that inde- 
fatigable ccleſiaſtic, who ſcarcely underitood the lan- 
guage of the natives, travelled into the wettern parts of 
England, and coming to this place, great numbers of 
the people, from the neighbouring country, came to 
him praying to be baptized ; but unfortunately there 
was no water to be had for ſo hcceliary a purpoſe. In 
this perplexity the ſaint addrelied himiſelf to heaven, 
when behold a miracle! the earth opened, and a pool 
of watcr ciſcovercd itielf, which ferved not only for the 
preſent occaſion, but has remained ever ſince, being 
known by the name of St. Auſtius Fountain; and from 
which the monks in ſucceeding ages reaped conſiderable 
emoluments, 

It was in this place that Edward, brother of the 
Saxon king Edmund the martyr, lived in a ſtate of ſoli— 
tude, aſter he retired from public butineſs, and with 
great reputation tor ſanctity ; and a monaſtry was er- 
rected over his relics, about the latter end of the tenth 
century, which received conſiderable additions from 
Canute the Dane, and his ſucceſſors. It remained in a 
very flouriſhing ſtate, till the general diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes, when its annual revenues were valued 
at five hundred and fifteen pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings 
and ten pence. 

At preſent the town conſiſts only of a few mean 
houſes irregularly built, and the ſtreets narrow and ill- 
paved; but the weekly market on Wedneſday is well 
ſupplied with proviſions ; beſides which there are three 
annual fairs, viz, Midlent Monday, Holy "Thurſday, 
and the ſecond of October. It is diſtant from London 
one hundred and twenty-four miles, 

The next place we viſited was Everſhot a ſmall market 
town, containing nothing remarkable.“ It is ſituated 
on the borders of Somerſetſhire, and near the ſource of 
the river Frome, having a good old gothic church, 
under the patronage of the dean and chapter of Salit- 
bury, and a charity ſchool for children of both ſexes. 

We are informed by the monaſticon, that there was 
formerly a chauntry here, which was ſuppreſſed on the diſ- 
ſolution of*alien priories, in the reign of Henry VI. but 
no remains of it are now ſtanding. The market is on 
F riday, and a fair on the tweltth of May ; *the diſtance 
from London being one hundred and twenty three 
miles, | | 

In our way to Lyme-Regis, we travelled through Be- 
minſter, a ſmall but extremely neat town, pleaſantly- 
ſituated on the borders of Somerſetſhire; having ſome 
good houſes, and the whole ſurrounded with orchards 
and gardens. It has a market on Thurſday, where all 
manner of proviſions are in great plenty, and a fair on 
Michaelmas Day. It is diſtaut from London one 
hundred and thirty-two miles. : 

Keeping {till ſouthward we paſied through the village 
of Melpath, remarkable for being the relidence of the 
great fir Thomas More, when he was a young man, 
and high ſheriff of Dorſetſhire, In the whole of that 
gentleman's life and conduct, we conſtantly meet with 
0 In defence of 
religion he was a bigot; in ſupport of monaſtic ſuper- 
ſtition he was en Enhuſaſt, and whilft he executed 
the office of ſheriff tor this county, we are told of one of 
his extrayagancies, which although it aroſe from his 
natural good neſs of heart, yet appears to have bordered 
on inſanity, 

In one of his frolics he ordered all the priſon doors 
to be ſet open, by which many maletactors eſcaped from 

8 juſcice, 
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juſtice, and the Country was over-run with vagabonds, 
He had ſooliſhly imbibed a notion that no man ought to 
be deprived of his liberty, except for hereſy, which he 
conſ.de:ed as the moſt damnable ctime; but when en- 
thufiaſm gave place to reaſon, he began to reflect 
ſeriouſly on his conduct, and the dangerous conſe- 
quences that might reſult from, it, he became ſincerely 
ſenfible of his folly, and applied in a moſt humble man- 
ner to Sir Thomas Powlet, high treaſurer to Henry 
VIII. to intercede with the king for his pardon. Pow- 
let conſented upon condition that Sir Thomas More 
would give his daughter in marriage to his ſon, which 
was readily complicd with, and the pardon paſſed the 
lea], | 

Lyme-Regis is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream or rivulet, 
called Lvme, and at the time of the conqueſt, was an- 
nexed to the abby of Sherborn ; but Richard I. beſtow- 
ed great privileges on it, 'which the ſucceeding ſobe- 
reigns confirmed by charter, It is a pleaſant agreeable 
place, being built on a riſing ground, from which 
there is a proſpect of the fea, T he houſes are all of 
fine free ſtone, and covered with blue ſlate, being moſtly 
built in the modern taſte, and both lofty and ſpactous. 

In the wars between the Engilſh and French, in the 
reizn of Henry V. this town ſuffered conſiderably from 
the enemy, who landed and plundered the inhabitants 
of their moſt valuable eftects, after which they ſet fire 
to the place and reduced it to aſhes. But being a royal 
derreſne, the king torgave thein the quit rents, which 
enabled them to rebuild their houſes in a more elegant 
manner than before. However it does not ſeem to 
have made any flourithing appearance as a place of trade, 
for many years alter ; for Cambden tells us that in his 
time it was a poor inconſiderable place. 

In the reign of James I. it began to flouriſh con- 
ſiderably, the merchants having engaged in the trade to 
Newtoundland, by which many of them acquired con- 
ſiderable fortunes, but for what reaſon we are not in- 
formed, it is now conſiderably on the decline, although 
there are ſtill ſeveral eminent merchants in the place. 
As they had ſeveral charters from different kings of 
England, and as they contained different privileges 
many diſputes aroſe concerning their validity, which be- 
ing repreſented to the late king William, that monarch 
gave them a- new charter, by which all their ancient 
privileges-are confirmed, and the government veſted in 
a mayor, fifteen burgeſſes, who act as a common coun- 
cil, a town clerk and other proper officers. There is 
only one church in the town, but it is a large ve- 
nerable gothic ſtructure, and the corporation hall is a 
good building. =o, 

Lyme has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 
original ſummons in the reign of Edward I. who are 
choſen by all the inhabitants, who pay ſcot and lot, 
the mayor being the returning officer. The market ig 
on Saturday, and the fairs the ſecond of February, and 
tenth of October. It is diſtant from London one hun- 
dred and forty-four miles, 

But what deſerves the notice of a traveller at this 
town is its fine harbour, being one of the beſt in Bri- 
tain, if not in Europe. 
a pier, called the Cobbe, being a very ſingular work, 
and appears to have been contrived by the inhabitants. 
It is built of vaſt ſtones hewn from the rocks in the ſea 
at low water ; and nearly oppoſite to this, but farther 
into the ſea is another wall, built in the ſame manner, 
which forms the entrance to the harbour. The ſtrength. 
of theſe walls break the violence of the waves, and-the 
ſhips paſſing into the harbour lie in as much ſafety as 
if they were in a pond or lake, 

We arg not informed at what time this work was 
firſt conſtructed, only that the corporation are obliged 
to keep it in repair at their own expence, for which 
purpoſe they chuſc annually two of the principal inha- 
bitants, who are called Cobbe-wardens. For the ſecu- 
rity of the town they have ſeveral guns planted on the 
Cobbe, and room for many more if neceſſary. 

Ihe cuſtom houſe, which is an elegant building, 
tands on pillars, and underneath it is the corn market, 


On one hde of the harbour is 
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We are told by ſome authors, that ſelt was made he. 
above a thouſand years ago, in the ſame manner as 0. 
the oppolite coaſt of France; nor is it improbable, c. 
pecizuily if we conſider that it is ſurrounded by ſhallo, 
marſhes, into which, were the ſca-water admitted, and 
expoſed to the fun beams, as good ſalt inight be pry. 
duced as is to be met with any where in England; and 
this being an uſctul commodity might tell at à c6n;. 
derable advantage, and bring great proſits to the tow, 
It was at this town that the unfortunate duke ct 
Monmouth landed 168, and being joined by many « 
the inhabitants who were enemies to popery, fur! ot 
them as were taken after the defeat were execute 
here, and their heads and quarters expoſed on gibb: 
in the adjoining fields, and on the moſt conſpicugy; 
places in the town; the laſt triumph of a bigotted ry. 
rant over his oppreſſed ſubjects. ; 
It was at Carmouth; not above a mile diſtant, tha: 
the father of the duke of Monmouth, Charles it. con. 
cealed himſelf ſeveral days, waiting for an opportun;y 
of embarking for France, after his loſs of the battle ct 
Worceſter ; but not thinking it prudent to truſt him. 
ſelf in Lyme, he returned to Saliſbury, and from thence 
to Sullex ; ſo various are the changes of human affairs 
here the father ſought an opportunity of eſcaping from 
his kingdon1, and here the ſon landed to claim the crow, 


of England ! 


Mankind one day ſerene 3 appear, 
The next they're cloudy, ſullen, and ſevere, 
5 GARTE, 

In our road to Bridport we paſſed through a village, 
called Winford-eagle, and celebrated for being the bu— 
rying place of the ancient inh: bitants of this ifland, and 
probably long before the landing of the Belgian Britons, 
On opening one of the tumulus, or as they are here 
called barrows, a vault was diſcovered in the form of 
an oven, built with ſtrong flints, and lined with clay ; 
and in the middle was an urn of very curious work- 
manſhip, containing ſeveral human bones and aſhes; 
from which we may infer that the firſt inhabitants ot 
this iſland were at great labour in depoſiting the remains 
of their deceaſed relations. 

On the ſame road a little farther we paſled through 
Charmouth. a ſmall town, or rather village, being only 
famous for the landing of the Danes, when they in- 
vaded England. 

Bridport is a very ancient town, being mentioned in 
the reign of Edward the Confefior, and in doomidar 
book it is faid to contain an hundred houſes. It is 
ſituated in a vale on the ſhore, between the influx of 
two ſmall rivers, and is very low and unhealthy, Ir. 
the reign of Henry III. it was a royal demeſne, ati 
leaſed by that prince to the inhabitants for a {mall quit 
rent, which is ſtill continued, being paid into the cx- 
chequer at Michaelmas. - 

The fame king created it a borough, but it was not 
incorporated till the reign of Henry VII. Their, Jal: 
charter is from James I. by which they are to be go- 
verned by two bailiffs and thirteen of the principal in- 
habirants. called burgeſſes, who have power to build 
a priſon, purchaſe lands, levy fines, keep a common 
ſeal, and chuſe their proper officers, 

There is a. town hall where the bufineſs of the cor- 
poration is tranſacted, and the members of parliament 
choſen, all the inhabitants who pay ſcout and lot be- 
ing electors. There were two chaerches, but one 08 
them is in ruins; the other is a good ancient gothic 
ſtructure, having a large ſquare tower adorned with 
curious pinacles, "The adjacent country produces great 


quantities of excellent hemp, and the town was ir- 


merly famous for the manufactory of cables, and oth 
ropes for the ſhipping, as appears by a ſtatute © 
Henry VIII. wherein it is enaCted, ——— That 
“ the cordage for the Engliſh navy, ſhould for a li- 
„ mited time be made here, or within five miles ot 
* of the place, and no where elſe,” The above act 
was confirmed by many ſubſequent parliaments 3 but 
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at preſent the trade is moſtly fallen to decay. It was 
from the plenty of hemp in this part of the county, 
that the weſtern proverb aroſe, that when. a man Was 
hanged, they ſaid, “ He was ſtabbed by a Bridport dag- 
« ger,” The harbour of Bridport, which was for- 
meily very considerable, is now like its trade allen to 
Jecay, being only capable of admitting fall verets, 

In 1722, the legiſlative power conſidered it as a 
plac? ot too much value to be neglected, and therefore 
paſſed an act for cleanſing and chlarging the harbour, 
but from an unaccountable miſtake in not making 
proviſion for detraying the expences, it nas never been 
carried into execution. At preſent the principal 
ſupport of the inhabitants depends on the money fpent 
in the town by travellers, it being one of the greatelttho- 
roughiares Ol the road into the welt of England, 1 he 
weekly market is on Saturday, and three annual fairs on 
the Afth of April, Holy "Thurſcay, and the tenih of 
October, being diſtant from London one hundred and 
thirty-eight miles. ; : | 

We egrrived at Abbotsbury, ſo called from its having 
formerly an abby founded by Orcius, {teward to Canutz 
the Great for ſecular canons, but in the reign of Edward 
the Confetior, changed to that of Lenedictines, who 
emained in poſſeſſion of it till the reign of Henry VIII. 
when it was difiolved along with the other religious 
houſes, its yearly revenues being valued at four hun- 
dred and eighty-four pounds. This abby was a place 
of great repute in the times of popery, having received 
many donations from devotecs, which enabled the monks 
to rebuild the whole cdince together with a ſine- church, 
and a chapel on che ſunimit of an adjoining hill, from 
whence there was a fine proſpect. From what is till 
remaining of this once ſtately edifice, it appears to have 
had a great number of offices and lodgings for the ac- 
commodation of pilorims, and the ruins of the ehapcl 
ſerves for a land mark, 

As for the town, whatever it might have been” in 
former times, it is at preſent only a poor low ill built 
place, and inhabited by a few fiſhermen. The manor 
has been in the hands of ſeveral proprietors, and at 


* 


preſent there is a good manſion houſe built on the ruins 


of part of the abby, There is a market on Thurſday 
where proviſions in general are in great plenty, and a 
fair on the tenth of July for cattle. It is diſtant from 
London one hundred and thirty-one miles, 

'The next place we viſited was Portland commonly 
called an iſland, though only a peninſula being joined 
to the main land by a beach of ſmell ſtones thrown 
up at different times by the violence of the ſea. It 
is not mentioned by any of our ancient writers before 
Ingulphus who lived in the reign of Edward the 
Confettor, and was chaplain to William the Conqueror, 
and yrho tells us that it was uſed as a landing place 
by ne Danes, from whence they ſallied out againſt 
the defenceleſs inhabitants, and murdered all who fell 
Into their hands, without any regard to age or ſex. 

Sometime before the reign of Edward the Confeſſor 
it belonged to the church of Wincheſter'; but that 
prince, who was deſtitute both of conjugal and filial 


love, having accuſed his mother of incontinency with 


the biſhop of that ſee, the manor was ſeized to the 
crown, but reſtored with many others, when the queen 
had proved her innocence by the fiery ordeal, as we 
thall ſce in our account*of Wincheſter. It was after- 
wards purchaſed by Gilbert de Clare earl of Glouceſter, 
in the reign of Edward I. and is now the property of 
the crown, 7 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtrong caſtle was 
built on the north ſide, and is ſtill uſed as a garriſon, 
being able to command all the ſhips coming into the 
road, There was alſo another fort on the oppoſite 
ide of the ſhore called Sandford Caſtle, but only a few 
of its ruins are now to be ſeen. As the coaſt is rocky, 
and the ſea for the moſt part ſtormy, it becomes - 
tremely dangerous for ſhipping particularly in the nights ; 
ut to prevent as much as poſſible any accidents, two 
light houſes have been erected on the two points of the 
peninſula, | 
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From Portland to Abbotſbury, is a narrow neck of 
land called Cheſil bank, being about ſeven miles long, 
and ncar it an inlet of water where are vaſt numbers! 
of ſwans, having trees and buſhes along the edge 
of the water for them to neſt in. There are but 
few inhabitants in Portland, but being moſily employ- 
ed in ſtone cutting, they live comfortably, their wages 
being ſufficient for procuring the neceſſaries of lite, 
except fewel which is ſo ſcarce that they are often 
obliged to dry the dung of cattle, which they burn in- 
{tcad of turf. | 

Almoſt every one has heard of that valuable article 
in building Portland ſtone. It is extremely hard, and 
the whitelt of any in England, many noble ſtructures 
having been built of it, particularly St. Paul's and the 
monument. Almoſt all Portland is one-continued rock 
of that itone, but there are in the quarries many natutal 
curioſities, ſuch as ſpiral ſhells vulgarly called ſcrews. 
"They are found in cavities of the rocks, and are equally 
hard as the ſtone, being perfectly ſolid except a fmal! 
aperture in the center running from the one end to the 
other. 

Another natural curioſity is the ſugar-candy ſtone 
found in great quantities near the ſhore, and ſo ny 
reſembling a large lump of ſugar- candy, that the ſtranger 
is often deccived till convinced of the miſtake by the 
taſte. | 

There is another natural cvriolity, well worth the 
notice of a traveller ; it is at the extremity of the pe- 
ninſula, near the light houſes, being a large hole in 
the earth wide at the top, but after running about 
ſeven feet downwards, it opens into a prodigious 
eavern, ſo large, that in ſtormy weather ſmall veſſels 
have becn driven into it. I rom this place we have 
a view of the ſea, which in boiſterous weather, exhi- 
bits ſuch a ſcene, as fills the mind with dread and hore 
ror ; and brought to our-remembrance thoſe lines; 


Methinks we ſtand on ruin ; nature ſhakes 
About us; and the univerſal frame's 

So looſe, that it but wants another puſh 
To leap from off its hinges. | 
DzxyDENn, 


Leaving Portland, we proceeded to viſit Wey- 
mouth and Melcomb-regis, two ancient towns, and 
only ſeperated by the mouth of a ſmall ſtream, called 
the Wye, which forms a harbour for ſhipping. 

Weymouth is ſituated extremely low, but is a 
pleaſant agreeable place, and* eſteemed extremely 
healthy. Weymouth and Melcomb are joined by 


a wooden-bridge of nincteen arches, and ſent mem 


bers to parliament many years before the reign of 
Henry VI. when being continually engaged in dit- 
putes concerning their rights of election, their priyt- 
leges were taken away, but reſtored by queen Eliza- 
beth, upon condition that they ſhould make but one 
corporation, although cach was ſtill to return two 
members, or four for the whole. Although Wey- 
mouth is a very conſiderable town, and carries on a 
large trade to France, Spain, Portugal, Newfoundland, 
and Virginia, yet they .have not ſo much as a chapei 
for divine ſervice, the pariſh church being at Wrks-.. 
regis, about two miles diftant, a noted land mark, 
tor ſeamen, being the place where they bury their dead. 
We are told that they had formerly a chapel on the 
ſummit of the adjacent hill, but the aſcent was to 
{tcep, that they were obliged to cut ſteps in the rock, ty 
render the paſſage more convenient. 

It remained till the civil wars betwixt king Charles 
I. and his parliament, when it was made a fort by 
the army of the Jatter, and artillery planted in it, 
with which they battered the town of Melcomb-regis, 
and when that place furrendered, the chape:Þ was ut- 


. terly demoliſhed, and the ftones fold to builders, The 


houſes in the town are low, but very neat, being all 
built of free ſtone, and they have a” good cuſtom-houſe 
on ihe quay, where much buſineſs is done, mer- 
chants importing great quantities of wine, vchich they 

diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe of to the dealers in the inland parts of the 
county. 

Leland in the third volume of his itinerary, tells us 
that in his time, they had no other way of croſſing 
from Weymouth to Melcomb-regis, but m a boat 
pulled by a rope to the oppolite tide, which method 
remained in uſe, till the reizn of James I., when a 
contribution was ſet on foot for building a bridge, 
which was hniſh-d under the direction of their repre- 
ſantatives in parliament. | 


Melcomb-regis is a very ancient town, for in the 


reign of Edward the Confeſſor. it was part of the lands of 
Harold, afterwards king of England, and in Doomſday 
book it is. mentioned as one of the king's manors, or 
demeſnes, from which circumſtance it is called Regis. 
It was given by one of our kings, after the conquett 
to the abby of Cerne, but which of them we are not 
told, only that Edward I. revoked the grant, and 
ſeized it for the crown, being ſettled as part of the 
dowry of his qucen Eleanor, upon which it be- 
came a flouriſhing place, and was endowed with many 
privileges, particularly that all cauſes among the free— 
men, thould be tried and decided in the town, and 
that none ſhould be impleaied out of it, 

In the thirty-eighth of Edward III. it was made a 
ſtaple town, but ſuffered greatly in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. when the French landed, and after plunder- 
ing the inhabitants, ſet fire to their houſes, by which 
the whole place was reduced to aſhes, A repretentation 
of the diſtreſſed condition of the miſerable ſufferers 
.being made to the king, they were exempted from the 
payment of all duties, till they ſhould be able to re- 
cover their Joſs, and rebuild their houſes. It ſtands 
directly oppoſite to Weymouth, and the houſes are 
built much in the ſame manner, only that the town is 
larger and more populous, having four good ſtreets and 
a handſome modern built church; ant on the quay are 
many large warehouſes for the uſe of the merchants. 
Ihe town hall is a pretty neat ſtructure, and near it is 
the market place. 

It has ſent members to parliament ever ſznce the 
firſt ſummons in the reign of Edward I. except during 
the interruption above mentioned ; but by the charter 
of queen Elizabeth, the inhabitants of both towns 
vote at the elections conjunctively, fo that they being 
but one corporation, they ſend as many members to 
the houſe of commons as London, the metropolis of 
the nation. 


The country adjoining to both towns is well culti- - 


vated, but not ſo pleaſant as the more northern parts, 
where the fine downs exhibit a moſt delightful ap- 
pearance, There are two weekly markets held in 
Melcomb-regis, for the ule of both towns, on Pueſ— 
days and Fridays, where all forts of proviſions are in 
great plenty; beſides which they have an annual fair 
which helds-three days, beginning on the ſixteenth of 
June, where there are great numbers of the dealers gn 
hardware, toys and haberdaſhery reſort to ſell their 
goods to the country ſhopkeepers, who come from the 
neighbouring towns. It is dilant* from London one 
hundred and thirty two miles. | | 

From Weymouth and Melcomb-regis, we proceed- 
ed to viſit what is vulgarly called the iſle of Purbeck, 
but which like Portland is no more than a peninſula, 
being only xmcompaſſed on three ſides by the fea the 
other joining to the main land, where it is only about 
half a mile in breadth, It is about ten miles in length, 
but in ſome parts not above five- miles in breadth. In 
general it exhibits a romantic, though pleaſing appear- 
ance ; for although the ground 1s, well cultivated, yet 
the crops do not recompence the labour of the hutband- 
man, for the ſoil being dry and gravelly, the corn does. 
not come td any degree of perfection. | 

There are however in the more ſouthern parts fome 
ground cxtremely fertile, but thoſe in the northern parts 
are for the moſt part covered with vaſt numbers of red 
decr. But the chief thing for which Purbeck is cele- 
brated is its ſtone or marble ſo famous all over the na- 
tion, as we ſhall have occaſion to mention in our ac- 


| 


count of Salisbury cathedral, and what has never het 
been taken notice of by any former travellers, ſoine 
curious particulars relating to Stonehenge. 

The cutting of what is now called purbeck ſtone, 
ſupports great numbers of people, who are con. 
ſtantly employed in that uſeful branch of trade, and 
which at tte ſeme time employs a vaſt number of vel. 
(cls, and brings conſiderable ſums of money to the place 
It is moſtly uſed for paving court yards, alleys, avenue; 
to houles, kitchens, footways on the ſides of the his}; 
ſtreets, and many other articles, ' £ 

There is an ancient monument in this place on the top 
of a hill called Frowers Burrow, being a fort of a for. 
tikcation ſurrounded with Yeep trenches, and probal]:; 
uſed by the &rſt inhabitants of the iſland, when the; 
were invaded by the Belgians from the continent; and 
about five miles diſtant is a promontory, where there 
are ſtill the ruins of a chapel, dedicated as we are in. 
tormed by ſeveral writers to St. Adeline the firſt biſh 
of Sherborn; but no account could be procured whe; 
it was firit built, although probably before the Norman 
conqueſt. Like moſt other edifices in this part of the 
kingdom, it is wholly raade up of free ſtone, having 
fine vaulted roof of the ſame materials, and ſerves as » 


* 


* 
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land mark for ſeamen. 


The principal place which engages the curioſity of a 
traveller in Purbeck is Corfe Caltle, a piece of great 
antiquity, although we are not informed by hiſtory, who 
was its original founder. From a variety of circum. 
ſtances, it has been ſuppoſed to be the work of kung 
Edzar, and there are now ſome records extant in the 
Cottonian library, that partly juſtifies the conjecture. 

It is well known} as we have hinted already, that 
during the times of the Feudal tenures in this nation, 
caſtles were neceſſary in every manor, both as places of 
ſtrength and ſafety, ſometimes againſt the power of fellow 
ſubjects, and at other times againſt the ſovereign him- 
ſelt. That Corte caſtle was one of thoſe in very early 
times after the conqueſt 1s evident from the concur- 
ing teſtimony of all our hiſtorians, by whom we 
are told that when Simon Montfort took king Henry 
III. priſoner at the battle of Lewes, it was delivered. 


up to that nobleman; and this was the place pitched 


on by the infamous favourite Mortimer for the unpri- 
lonment of the unfortunate Edward II. 

In the reign of Henry VII. we find that prince con- 
ſidered it as a place of vaſt importance, by ordering it 
to be thoroughly repaired, and put in a proper ſtate ct 
defence, in which condition it remained till the civi! 
wars in the laſt century; when after a brave and ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance it was taken and demoliſhed by the pa- 
liament's forces, and at preſent only f6 much of it; 


ruins remain, as ſerve to convince us of its ancient grau- 


deur. 

We have already mentioned that Corfe caflle we 
built by king Edgar, and that it is at leaſt as old 4+ 
his time will appear from the following. inſtance o. 
barbarity in a woman, recorded by all our hiſtorians a: 
a dreadful memorial of the inveterate malice of an am- 
bitious ſtep-mother. We have already related in what 
manner Edgar obtained poſſeſſion of his ſecond queen 
Elfrida, and how that lady's ambition prevailed ove: 
che tender and earneſt requeſt of Ker infatuated huſband 
by which he was baſely murdered, that ſhe might be ad- 
vanced to the dignity of queen; and in this place vc 
ſhall ſee what methods the uſed to place her ſon on tt. 
throne of his father, | 

Edgar was ſucc2cded by his fon Edward; but he hc 
another fon by Elirida named Ethelred, who was ſet alide 
by the wittenagantote or great council of the nation; 
but Elfrida fired with indignation at the ſuppoſed injury 
done to her ſon, was daily contriving ſchemes for the de- 
ſtruction of young Edward; and unhappy for him, ihe 


had too ſoon an opportunity of putting her Giabolicat 


ſcheme in execution, 
Edward like the other princes of thoſe times was ver” 
fond of the chace; and one day as he was returnms, 


| : : : 3 
having miſſed his attendants, came up to Corte Cao, 


where Elfrida bis mother-in-law reſided ; and as be 
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had always treated her with the utmoſt reſpect, and 
ſnewn every act of kindneſs to his brother, he had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of any injury, and therefore reſolved 
to viſit them in order to partake of a {mall refreſhment. 
When he arrived at the gate, Eifrida received him in 
the molt affectionate manner, preſing him to como IN 
and partake of a hort repaſt; but the King told her, that 
4s his attendants, who were {t1}] in the foreſt, would 
be greatly alarmed if he did not return to them, he 
would only drink a cup of wine on horſeback being 
extremely thirſty. His requeſt was immediately com- 
plied with, but whilft the unfortunate prince was hold- 
mg the cup to his mouth, he was baſcly ſtabbed by a 
ruſſian hired for the purpoſe, or according to others, by 
the perhdious Elirida's own hand, to make room for 
her ſon's enjoying the crown of England. 

T he king perceiving himfelt wounded, rode off with 
the utmoſt expedition, an order to meet nts companions z 
but alas! the wound whs mortal, and before he had got 
far from the caſtle, he fainted with the loſs of blood, 
and falling from the ſaddle his foot was entangled in 
the ſtirrup, ſo that the horte Uragged him a conhidera- 
ble way, till the beaſt being tired, ſtopped at the door 
of a lonely cottage, where there was none but a poor 
blind woman. His Jomeſtics having milled their ſo— 
vercion were anxious for his preſervation, and there- 
fore rode with the greateſt expedition in tearch of him, 
when finding a track of blood, they were determined to 
{ollow it, being affraid that the king himſelf had been 
murdered. Their ſuſpicions were but too well founded, 
for they ſoon found the body, and as Ethelred the fon of 
Eltrida, was the next heir to the crown they were ob- 
liged to 10 it privately in a well, leſt that lady, or 
her ſon ſhould have wrecked their vengeance upon 
them. f 

It is neceſſary to obſerve that this king Edward who 
was murdered was a great benefactor to the monks, 
who at that time begin to flouriſh in England under the 
patronage of Dunſtan archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and 
therefore it was extremely dangerous for Ethelred's at- 
tempting to mount the throne, before he had conciliated 


their affections by reconciling them to his mother, To 


accompliſh fo ſalutary a purpoſe, upon which his ſafety 
as well as dignity depended, there was no other way 
left but that of heaping emoluments on the regular 
clergy, who had the power of Rome, the crunes of the 
nolulity, and ig norance of the people to ſupport their 
pretenſions to . Theſe confiderations induced 
x\frida to take the Habit of a nun, after ſhe had found- 
ed and endowed ſeveral monaſteries, the only method 
by which pardon can at any time be obtained from 
Rome, The body of Edward as we have already ſeen” 
was depoſited at Warcham, from whence according to 
the teſtunony of Romiſh writers, it was ſtolen by the 
monks of Shattſbury. 

Near this place is the ancient borough of Corfe caſtle 
a town of great repute before the Norman conqueſt, 
having the fame privileges as the cinque ports, its ma- 
giſtrates in old writs being ſtiled barons. It is a regu- 
lar well built town, but apparently falling to decay, 
there being very little trade in the place whatever it 
may have been in former times. The church is a noble 
gothic ſtructure, ſupported by fine pillars, and the roof 
covered with lead, which being viewed from the hill, 
where the caſtle ſtood, it has a very majeſtic and vene- 
rable appearance. 


The manor of this borouch remained the property . 


. — — * * 
of the crown from the Norman conqueſt till the reign 


of Edward VI. when that prince gave it to his uncle 
tne great duke of Somerſet, but that nobleman being 
attainted, it returned again to the crown, and queen 
Elizabeth beſtowed it on her favourite chancellor fir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, ſince whoſe death it has been in 
the hands of different proprietors, 

The government is lodged in a mayor, aldermen, 
with other proper officers, and the repreſentatives are cho- 
ſen by all the inhabitants, who pay to the church and 
poor, being not above one hundred. The week! 
matket is on Thurſday and the fairs on the twelfth of 
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May, and nineteenth of October; being diſtant from 


London one hundred and twenty miles, _ 

From Corte caſtle we travelled to Wareham celebra- 
ted for being the burying place of Edward the martyr 
already mentioned, and fituated in one of the moſt agree- 
able and hcalthy parts of the county. It is waſhed by 


the river Frome on the ſouth, the Piddle paſſes it on the” 


north, and both meeting together form a bay on the eaſt. 
It is a very ancient placæ and faid to have been well 
known to the Romans; and that it was very conſider - 
able in the time of the Saxon kings, appears from the 
lite of Edward the Confeſſor, where we are told that 
that it contained one hundred and forty-eight houſes, 
beſides two mints for coining money; but whether de- 
ſtroyed by fire or for ſome reaſon deſerted by its inha- 


| bitants, when the returns were made in the reign of 


William the Conqueror, there were only ſeventy houſes 
as appears by doomiday book. | 

We have already mentioned the monaſtery of this 
place in our account of Shaftsbury, and ſtall only“ 
add, that Robert earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of 
Henry I. rebuilt the abby and endowed it with fe-" 
feral manors for gthe uie of benedictines, who were 
brought from Lira in Normandy ; and upon the diſſo— 
lution of alien Priories, it was given td Montague, and 
afterwards to the Carthuſians ot Shene, near Rich- 
mond in Yorkſhire, 

At the Norman conqueſt, V/ archam was conſidered 
as a place of great importance, having the ſea ſlowing 
to its Walls, which induced the king to build a ſtrong 
caſtle to intimidate the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
were averſe to his gov. rament. When Henry II. then 
only about ten yeass of age, was invited over from 
Normandy by the Engliſh, and promiſed aſſiſtance 
from his grand uncle David King of Scotland, to ob- 
tain the crown from Stephen, he landed at this town, 
and immedately after took poſloſſion of the caſtle ; but 
during thoſe times of public calamity, it was fo often 
in the poſſeſſion of each party, and ſuffered ſo much, 
that it ſoon after fell to decay, there being nothing of 
its ruins now viſible, only that the place where it 
ſtood is yet known by the name of the Caſtle Hill, 
We are not told by whom it was firſt made a borough, 
being ſo by preſcription ever ſince the conqueſt, although 
not incorporated till, the reign of queen Anne, who 
granted them a charter to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, ſix capital burgeſſes, and twelve common 
council men, with other proper officers, having power 
to hold ſeſſions within the town, and judge of all mat- 
ters in diſpute among the inbabitants, | 

There were formerly ſeventeen churches in this town, 
and eight of them are ſtill remaining, altho' five are 
Sine Cures, and the three others ſerved by one curate, 
from which it is- evident, the place has been formerly 
very populous, and that it is now on the decline, there 
being little trade carried on, beſides the digging of pipe 
clay which is reckoned the beſt in England, being taken 
from Hunger Hill in the neighbourhood. There are 
two large open ſtreets, and the houſes, though moſtly 
old, are large and well built. The priory church is 


ſtill remaining, being a noble gothic ſtructure, where- 


in are ſeveral ancient monuments, and the glaſs i» 
the windows painted in the mo{t beautiful manner. 
The repreſentatives are choſen by all the inhabitants 


who pay ſcot and lot, the mayor being the returning » 


officer. The weekly market on Saturdays is much 
frequented, and well ſupplied with all forts of provi- 
ſions; beſides. which they, have three annual fairs for 
cattle and cheeſe, on the ſeventh of April, the fifth of 
July, and the eleventh of September, It is diſtant from 
London one hundred and fifteen miles. 

We muſt not leave Wareham, without mentioning 
the ſtory of Peter the hermit. When king John fel] 
under the diſpleaſure of the pope, by ſeizing the right 
of inveſtures, which had been long arrogantly aſſumed 
by the court of Rome, his holineſs laid the whole king- 
dom of England under an interdict, prohibiting the 
clergy from performing any part of their duty, which 
enraged the people to ſuch a degree, that nothing but 
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imprecations were uttered every where againſt the 
prince, who had previouſly to that event, loſt the at- 
fections of. his people, But none was more forward 
than Peter the hermit an enthuttiaſtical prieſt, who 
lived in a ſlate of ſolitude, near Warehain, and who 
being informed that the interdict was pubhilhed, went 
ub and down like a madman, foretelling that the king 
would be depoſed within the compals of. that year; for 
which he was apprenended and hanged on a gallows, 
errected near the cell, where he reſided. The event hap- 
pened as Peter had propheſied, but herein was nothing 
remarkable, as it is well known, that the depolition 
of princes was conſtantly the effect of papal inter- 
dicts; and that as ſoon as the bull was ifiued/trom 
the vatican, the people being abſolved from their oath 
of allegiance, did not pay apy regard to the laws. 

Pool, one. of the tt opulent towns, in this part 
of England, was the next place we viiited, and fo 
called becauſe it is encompaſled on three {:des by 
water, It is not mentioned in doomſday book, and 
therefore not very ancient, for we believe with Le- 
land, that it aroſe from the ruins of Wareham, 
and has increaſed in proportion to the decay of the 
other. In the reign of Edward II. it was part of 
the eſtate of the ear! of Lancaſter, brother of that 
prince, and in the ſucceeding reign it received ſum- 
monſes to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, which 
contradicts the aſſertion of Mr. Camden that a little 
before his time it was only inhabitated by a few fiſher- 
men. In the reign of Henry VI. it was conſidered 
as a place of great importance, at which time it was 
encloſed with walls. 

It was afterwards much improved by Richard III. 
and continued a flouriſhing town till the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, when that princeſs gave them a 
new charter of incorporation, the import of which 
will be beſt known from the words of that inſtrument. 
viz. „ That the town of Pool ſhall be hereafter a 
„ free -town of itſelf, confifting of one mayor, two 
“ balliffs, burgefles and commonalty ; and that they 
„ and their ſuccefſors ſhall be a body politic and have 
% power to ſue, and be ſued, Ra capatle to pur- 
& chaſe lands, and that the mayor ſhould be eſcheator 
© of the town, and clerk of the market.” The ſame 
charter grants to the town of Pool many other privi- 
jeges, and exempts it from the juriſdiction of the 


ſheriff of Dorſct, ſo that they have power to try all 


ſelonies, committed within the diſtrict ; for which pur-' 


poſe they ebtain the king's commiſſion from the crown 
office. The mayor is deputy admiral, and tries all of- 
fences, committed on board of ſhips in the harbour, 
unleſs removed by orders from the higher powers. 

It is a very large populous town, and the houſes 
although low, yet are extremely handſome, being all 
built of fine free ſtone. but the ſituation being low 
it is not healthy, occaſftoned by the fogs and damps 
ariſing from the water, Ir has but one church, which 
although a large ſtructure, yet it is built in a very ir- 
regular manner; nor does it contain any thing wor- 
thy of a traveller's notice, The town hall where the 
bufineſs of the corporation 1s tranſacted, is a handſome 
well built edifice, the cuſtom-houſe is well adapted 
to all the purpoſes of a trading town, and the quay 
very. convenient for loading and unloading of velicels ; 
beſides which they have a warehouſe, called the Town 
Cellar, where all the merchants reſiding on the ſpot 
have the privilege of keeping their goods, until they 
have an opportunity of diſpoling of them. Their trade 
to France, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediteranean 
is very conſiderable, but far excceded by what they 
carry on with Newfoundland, by which many of 
their merchants have acquired fuch fortunes as to 
enable them to repreſent the town in Parliament. 

During the mackarel ſeaſon vaſt quantities of thofe 
fiſh are taken in the bay, and the oylters although 
not the beſt, are the largeſt of any on the fea coafts 
of England. | F 

The harbour is large, and the ſhips ride in it with 
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as much ſafety as if they were iu a ſtanding lake, and it 
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enjoys one advantage above every other harbour ;.. 
Britain, becauſe of its ſituation between * og and 
the Iſle of Wight, for the ſea ebbs and flows four time; 
in the twenty-four hours, the irregularity beine 
occaſioned by the return of the ebb from the coat 
of Suſſex, which coming with great violence ſtrikes 1 
here as lying in its way. Tn their trade to Ne 
foundland andother parts of North America they expo; 
the manufactures of our own country, and in return im- 
port unwrought goods, ſuch as oil, {kins and furrs, aj: 
7 


. . \ . , , ¹ ; 
which they again export to þ ranch Spain and Portugal. 


by a trade carried on in this manner, great advantage, 


ariſe to the nation in general, by taking oft the mal 
lactures of our vuntry, by which many uſeful bang, 
are employed. Beſides their foreign commerce, the, 
carry on a conhiderable coaſting trade, particularly t 
London and Newſfaltle, to which places they fend 
annually large quantities of corn, the neighbourin, 
country being fertile and woll cultivated. 5 

At preſent the town is daily encreating in numbers 
of inhabitants, and new buildings are carried on in a 
very elegant manner, many people coming from diſtant 
parts to bathe in the ſalt water, for which the place js 
extremely commodious, there being at all times a fuffi- 


cient depth, without any danger from the return of tlic 


tide, 
The election of repreſentatives was anciently in the 
inhabitants; but by the charter of queen Elizabeth it 
is veſted in the mayor and ſuch of the burgeſſes as are 
members of the council. All forts of proviſions, are in 
great plenty, and the inhabitants polite, affable and 
courteous to ſtrangers, fo that a traveller ſpends his time 
very agreeably in the place, 

The market is on Monday, beſides which they have 
an annual fair on the tirit Thurſday in November, to 
which great numbers of traders reſort; almoſt all ſorts 
of goods being fold wholeſale to the country ſhopkeep- 
ers. It is diſtant from London one hundred and nine 
miles, | ; 

A very extraordinary phenomena was ſeen at this 
town in the month of June 1653. A black cloud kept 
hanging over the place for about two hours, and at laſt 
burſt but inſteed of common rain as the people ex- 
pected, the whole was like a ſhower of blood, and which 
falling on the leaves of the trees, tinged them in ſuch 
a manner, that they appeared as ſcarlet, and being 
plucked off, were ſent as great curioſities to the learned 
in London, and other parts of the kingdom. 

From Pool we travelled over Bere-chace to Bere, or 
Bere-Regis, ſo called from its being a royal deme:ne, 
and celebrated in hiſtory for giving birth to the gicgt 
cardinal Moreton, who aſſiſted the carl of Richmon! 
to obtain the crown of England, and who for his ſer- 
vices was advanced to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 
That prelate gave to the church of this town an annua! 


” ſum for a priett to ſay maſs for the repeſe of his fou!, 


and the ſouls of. his parents, who were buried here. I: 
is pleaſantly fityated on a ſmall rivulet, of the ſzm2 
name ; but contains nothing worth notice, only that 
there was a Roman ſtation on an adjoining hill, which 
has been ſtrongly fortified with a rampart and Gitchcs, 
part of which 1s ſtil] remaining. "There are but few 
houſ.s in the place, and moſt of them low and meaniy 
built. There is a poor weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and a fair on the eighteenth of September, which is held 
on the ſame hill, where the Roman garriſon was kept, 
and is diſtant from London one hundred and fifteen miles. 
Travelling towards the borders of Wiltſhire we ar- 


rived at Wimborn, an ancient town, pleaſantly fituatce * 
in-a fine vale, between the rivers Allen and Stour, neal 


their influx, which renders it convenient for thoſe who 
delight in fiſhing. 

During the times that the Romans were in Britain, 
it was one of their principal ſtations; and ſome of thei! 
governors were ſo pleaſed with its fituation, that they 
adorned it with ſeveral elegant buildings, which re- 
mained till the Saxons drove the Britons out 0d 
this part of the ifland. In the reign of king Ina, 
about the beginning of the eighth century, Cuth- 
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berg, his ſiſter, znd wiſe of Ofred, king of Nor- 
thumberland, having obtainech a divorce from her huſ-— 


band, left his court, and returned to that of her bro- 
ther, who reſided moſtly in Dorſetſhire, and founded a 
religious houſe for Nuns, or as they were then called 
Holy V irgins, which Was afterwards deiiroyed by the 
Danes. When it was rebuilt, inſtead of nuns, the 
gaxon kings made it a collegiate church for a dean, 
four prebendaries, three Vicars, ſinging- men, &c, and 

Pole of the royal houſe of York, grandſon of 
Georre, duke of Clarence, cardinal and archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, enjoyed this beneſice as one of, his eccle- 
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7 ical preferments, before he was attainted by par- 
lament in the reign of Henry VIII. 

In the year 851, the Daniſh army having landed in the 
weſtern part of Dorſetſhite marched to Wimborn, dc- 
roy ing the country with fire and ſword ; but here they 


were met by the Englith army, under the command of. 


great 


Karl, carl of Devonſhire, and totally, defcated, & 


numbers being killed, and many taken priſoners, ; 

The collegiate church or choir is ſtill remaining, be- 
ing the only one in the county, and although not equal 
to its former granceur, is yet a venerable gothic {truc- 
ture, having a fine tower in the middle, with another 
on the welt end. The middle tower had farmerly a 
ſpire, but at what time it was deſtroyed we are not told, 
only that it muſt have been vety loft, as the people 
have a tradition that it was as hizh as that of Saliſ- 
bury. Several noble families had their burying places 
in the choir, particularly the Courtneys in the times of 
Benry VII. and VIII. But it has been moſtly cele- 
brated for the tomb of Ethelred, brother of king Al- 
fred, who was flain fighting with the Dancs at the bat- 
tic of Wintingham. N 

The Engliſh who juſtly abhorred the Danes for their 
unrelenting cruelty, conſidered their king as a martyr, 
he being greatly eſteemed for his piety, and loſt his life 
fizhting tor the religion and liberties of his kingdom. 
The tomb which is ſtill remaining is of marble, hav- 
ing the effigies of the king crowned ; and underneath it 
the following inſcription ; 


In hoc loco quieſcit corpus S. Etheldredi, Regis Nit Sax- 
enum, Martyris, qui, Anno Dom. DCCCLAAII. 
eit Aprilis per munus danorum, Paganorum oc- 
cubiut. . 

That is, | 

Here reſts the body of the martyr St. Ethelred, king 
of the Weſt Saxons, who was flain by the hands 
of the Pagan Danes on the twenty-thizd of April, 
in the year of our Lord, eight hundred and ſeventy- 
tuo. . 

Wimborn s @ large populous town, where many 
hands are employed in making ſt6ckings. The houſes 
in general are neat, and the ſtreets well paved; but there 
is not that appearance of plenty, which we ſaw in other 
parts of this County, there being but few of the inha- 
vitants who engage to any great advaytaze in trade, 
T hat munificent patroneſs of learning and religion, 
Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, and mother to Hen- 
ry VII. built and endowed a free ſchool for the chil- 
Uren of the inhabitants, which was both enlarged and 
enriched by queen Elizabeth. 5 
The weekly market is on Friday, and a large fair 
tor Cattle on the nineteenth of june; the diſtance 
om London being one hundred and five miles. 

Cranborne, pleaſantly ſituated on the borders of a 


large chaſe, reaching almoſt to Saliſbury, was the laſt 


place we vitited in this county. It is a ncat clean 
town, and the adjoining country extremely delighttul, 
"eng convenient lor the chace, courſing, &c. to which 
tne people of this place are very much addicted, and 
to that may be owing, that few of them are afflicked 
with thoſe diſeaſes peculiar to ſuch as prefer indolence 
to excerciſe, 

in the beginning of the 
monks were 
ward, or rath 


nnin; tenth century, when the 
arſt introduced into England, one Ail- 
er Alred, ſounded a monaſtery for bene— 
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dictines, which was afterwards annexed to the abby of 
Tewkibury, long before the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, They have a good weekly market on hurt 
days, and two fairs on the twenty- fourth of Auguft, 
and iixth of December. It is diſtaut from London 
ninety- four miles. 

After what we have already ſaid of this delightin! 
county, we . ſhall only add a few general oblerya, 
tions, : 

The air is ferenc in the vallies, but fomewhat ſharp 
on the hills, though in general the inhabitants are rG- 
butt and healthy; the diſeaſes peculiar to thoſe who 
live in ſome other parts of the iſland being 
known here. 

Beſides their fine downs, where ſheep are fed in 
great numbers, they have fields well cultivated, which 
produce all forts of corn, and which beſides ſupplying the 
wants of the people is ſent in great quantities from Pool 
to London, and other parts. I here ate many 
woods of excellent timber, which comes to great! 


icarcely 
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tection, eſpecially in the more northern parts, from 
whence large quantities are ſent to other parts. Altho” 


they carry on a conlderable tiade in the manufactory of 
woollen and linnen ; yet in thoſe branches they are far 
inferior to the inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, aud at pre- 
jent it is rather on the decline. 

Indeed the particular articles 'rom which they derive 
their wealth are corn, cattle, wool and ftone, the lait 
mentioned being of great importance, as many hands 


are 
| lA — ö 
employed both at Portland and Purbeck in preparing 


it for London, and other parts, - 

The principal rivers are, the Stour, the Frome, and 
the Piddle, to Which may be added the Lyddon, the 
Duliſh, and the Allen. 

June Stour riſcs in Somerſetſhire ſrom ſcveral difler- 
ent ſources, and enters Dorſetſhire in Gilli ham ſoreſt, 
where it becomes a conſiderable river. Keeping in a 
direct line ſouthwards, it receives the Lyddon, and 
afterwards the Duliſh, near Sturmiſter, atter which 
paſting through Bl. ndford, it is joined by the Allen, 
and leaving Dorſetſhire, falls into the Englith chanac], 
near Whitchurch in Hampſhire. 

The Frome riſes near Everfhot, in the weſtern parts 
of the county; and after paſling through Dorcheſter, 
falls into the Engliſh channel, between Warcham and 
Pool. 

The Piddle which joins the Stour at its influx into 
to the channel, riſes at the foor of a large ridge of hills, 
near Alton, from hence it continues its courſe direct 
ſouth, about five miles, when turning eaſtward, it 
paſtes a village called Hyde, where it reccives a conft- 
derable ftream, and from thence continuing its court? 
about fix miles ſurther, it falls into, Pool haven below 
Wareham, 

"the inhabitants of Dorſetſhire are plain, honeſt, open 
and hoſpitable to ſtrangers, generous, conſiſtent with 
their abilities, and communicative as far as their know- 
ledge reaches; and it is a great pleaſure to fee that the 
place ſo noted for ignorance and ſuperſtition, both under 
Paganiſm, and its ſucceſſor popery, ſhould be ſo noted 
for freedom of enquiry into the more diſputed points in 
theology. 

The people are in general religious, without ſupcr- 
ſtition, and pious without hypocriſy. "They eſteem and 
honour the religion of Chriſt ſo far as it appears con ſiſ- 
tent with the Divine perfections on the one hand, and 
ſuited to the {tate of fallen nature ow the other; but: 
they pay no regard to the falſe gloſſes of intereſted men, 
nor the dictates of thoſe, who would eſtabliſh their own 


' notions on the ruins of reaſon, and at the expence. of 


the moit glorious privilege of human natuie, namely 
private judgment. They are not, however, without their 
vices, and thoſe are ſuch as are not only hurtful] to in- 


dividuals, but alſo pernicious to ſociety, we mean 


drinking and ſmugoling, to Which the inhabitants ot 

Devonthire, already. mentioned, are alſo addicted, and 

without doubt the fame cauſes produce the faihe 
elects. | 

The great numbers of people employed in the dit- 
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ſerent branches of trade in theſe weſtern counties na- 
turally aſſemble together at public houſes in the towns, 
where they live, on the molt trifling occurence, which 
oſten leads them to diſſipation, and a forgetfulneſs of 
that ſtation, wherein providence has placed them. 
'Fhere they neglect their buſineſs, become intoxicated, 
teave their families in want, and often quarrel with each 
other. But the practice of ſmuggling is attended with 
ſtill more pernicious conſequences, as it aftects the 
whole community in general, 

The people who live neartheſeca coaſts are fo infatuated, 
that they ſell clandeſtinely to the French, that wool, 
which by being manufactured at home becomes the 
principal fupport of induitry, as well as the ſource of 
riches; and in return receive brandy, wine, and other 
goods, the product of our natural enemies, 

In this they are guilty of a double crime, by firſt fur- 
niſhing the French with ſuch articles as hinders the ex- 
portation of our own manufactures, and then importing 
ſuch as by their ſale deprives the government of that 
revenue neceſſary for its ſupport. 

There are many curious plants in Dorſetſhire, a- 
mong which may be mentioned the following. 

Snake- weed, found in the meadows near Sherborn. 

Wootroof, found near Cranbourne, 

Hare's-ear, near Shaftſbury. 

Sea Cabbage in Portland. 

Butchers Broom in the iſle of Purbeck. 

Water Calamint, in the marſhes near Frampton. 

Water Hemp, in the meadows, near Blandford, 

Biſhops weed, near Corfe-caſtle; ard 

French-wormwood, on the ſea. coaſt, near Abbotſ- 
bury. - 

Many eminent and learned men have been born in 
this county ; but the limits of this work obliges us to 
mention only the following, being ſuch as have done 
great honour to their country in different ſtations, 

John Moreton, D. ID. archbiſhop of Canterbury 
21d cardinal, was born of poor parents, at Bere-regis in 
this county, and brought up to the church. Having 
ſtudied theology he travelled to France, and acquired 
a perfect knowlegde of the civil and canon laws; after 
Which he returned to England, and was promoted by 
Edward IV. to the rich biſhopric of Ely. Being a man 
of great natural parts, and much addicted to political 
intrigues, he became a ſecret, yet dangerous enemy to 
Richard III. carrying on a correſpondence with Henry 
carl of Richmond, then an exile in France; which he 
was enabled to do with the greater ſafety, as his cha- 
racter and function exempted him from ſuſpicion. 

When he found that a powerful party was formed 
againſt Richard, he invited Henry over to England, 


promiſing to ſupport him. with all his intereſt, upon 


condition, that if he ſucceeded he ſhould: marry the 
princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the late king Edward. 
In conſequence of this invitation, the earl of Richmond 
arrived in England, and having defeated Richard at 
the battle of Boſworth, was proclaimed and crowned 
king of England, by che name of Henry VII. When 
we conſider the important ſervices performed by More- 
ton, we need not be ſurpriſed to find the prince daily 
loading him with honours. He promoted him to the 
ſee of Canterbury, and procured him a cardinal's hat 
from Rome, beſides advancing his nephew Robert 
Moreton to the biſhopric of Worceſter. 

The cardinal remained high in the king's favour as 
long as he lived, and' by his advice almoſt all the great 
places at court were filled by clergymen, to counter-ba- 
lance the power of the great barons. He died 1500. 

John Ruſſell, anceſtor of the preſent duke of Bedford, 
was born near Bridport in this county; and whilſt very 
young entered into the army under Henry VII. where 
he was diſtinguiſhed for his bravery, having loſt one of 
his eyes at the ſeige of Montrevil in France. He ſerved 
in all the wars, during the long reign of Henry VIII. 
and was made comptroler of the houſhold, knight of 
the garter, and advanced to the dignity of lord privy 
ſeal, On the ditlolution of religious houſes, the king 
beſtowed on him a great part of the church lands, par- 
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\ ticularly the two rich abbies of Taviſtock and Wooburn, 


which are part of the preſent family's eſtate. In the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward VI. he was (as we have 
already ſeen) employed in ſuppreſſing the Corniſh and 
Devonſhire rebels, for which ſervices he was created 
earl of Bedford and died not long after, having lived 
to a very advanced age. 

Dr. Thomas Martin a learned civilian, in the Miz. 
teenth century was born at Warcham, in this county, 
and being brought. up to the church, was by that 
great politican Gardner, promoted to the chancellor- 
ſhip of Wincheſter, He was an inveterate enemy ta 
the proteſtants, and being high in the fayour of his 
dioceſean, then lord chancellor of England, it is at- 
ſerted, that all the bloody actions of that prelate were 
commited by the advice of Martin. Nay, we are even 
told, that when it was reſolved to ſtop. the proceedings 
azainſt Cranmer, Martin exerted all his endeavour; 
to complete the deſtruction of that great man, Whose 
only fault was that he preferred the Jaws of his country 
and rights of his fellow ſubjects, to the encroachment; 
of the church of Rome, who had long domineered over 
the conſciences of mankind. "Theſe accuſations againſt 
Martin are confirmed by the teſtimony of our beſt writers, 
particularly Lurnet and Strype, and we doubt not, bu: 
every true proteſtant will ok on his name with hor. 
ror, whilit he bleſſes God for delivering their happy na- 
tion from the mercileſs tyranny of thoſe wretches, who 
would force the conſciences of men o aſſent to what they 
do not believe, and all this to etabliſh their own im- 
portance, ; 

Arthur Gregory, the noted Spy of Sir Francis 
Walſingham, ſecretary to queen Elizabeth, was born 
at Lyme in this county, about the latter end of the 
reign of Edward VI. We are not told wh re he re- 
ceived his education, only that he came to London, 
and was ſome time engaged as a clerk in the ſecretary 
of ſtates office, and was employed by Sir Francis 
Walſingham, in a ſort of buſmeſs, which although 
pug to moral honeſty, may be juſtified on the 
principles of ſtate neceſſity. e was ſo ingenious 
at opening letters that he could remove the ſeal and 
replace it again, without any perſon diſcovering the 
fraud. He had likewiſe the art of aſſembling wi:h con- 
ſpirators, and pretending to be one of them, was ad- 
mitted to zl} their ſecrets; and when their plots were 
ripe for execution, he diſcovered them to the privy 
council, by which he ſeveral times defeated the inten- 
tions of the papiſts. When Babington formed the dia- 


- bolical ſcheme tor the murder of queen Elizabeth, Gre- 


gory opened ſome of his letters, and ſoon after aſſociated 
with him and his companions, ſo that on the day be- 
fore their deſign was to have been executed, they were 
all ſeized, and ſoon after hanged and quartered, whit 
the uſeful informer, who had prevented the deſtruction 
of his ſovereign, was rewarded with'a penſion, which 


he continued to enjoy till his death, which happened 


in the latter end of that reign. 

Thomas Baſtard a very ſatirical wit, was born at 
Blandford, and inſtructed in grammatical learning at 
Wincheſter ſchool, from which, according to the 
rules of that foundation, he was removed to New 
College Oxford, where he ſtudied about three years; but 
having written ſome ſevere verſes againſt one of tie 
maſtcrs, he was expelled the college, a few months 
after he had taken his degree of batchelor oi arts. 
Some time after his expulſion he entered into holy orders, 
and officiated as chaplain to the earl of Suffolk, lord hig 
treaſurer of England, who preſented him to the living 0i 
Bere-regis, and Hamer, both in this county, wacre 
he remained till he was far advanced in years; when 
indulging his natural turn for extravagance, he was 
thrown into priſon for debt, where he became delirious, 
and died 1618. | 

Dr. Thomas Rives, a celebrated civilian, was born 
at Damary court, and educated at Wincheſter, and 
New College Oxford. After he had taken his de- 
grees, he practiſed in the commons, and was after- 
wards appointed judge advocate of the high cout ry 
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the honour of knighthood. He wrote [everal tracts 
on eccleſiaſtical law, particularly the vicar's plea, 
wherein he inveighs bitterly againſt lay impropriations. 
When the civil wars broke cut, he adhered to the 
royal cauſe, and diſtinguiſned himſelFin ſeveral en- 
gigements for the king; but at what time he died we 
are not informed. | 

Thomas Pitt, eſquire, was born at St. Mary 
Blandford, and after finiſhing his ſtudies went to fort 
St. George, in the Eaſt Indies, where he ſerved in 
different ſtations, till he was at laſt appointed governor 
of that ſettlement. In this office he acquired con- 
{iderable, riches, but is now better known by the name 
of Diamond Pit. He had intereſt to procure one of 
thoſe precious ſtones, which he brought with him to 
England, intending to diſpoſe of it to the royal family; 


but not meeting with a purchaſer, he carried it over | 


to France, where it was fold to the duke of Or- 
leans, then regent of France, tor twelve hundred 


, thouſand livres, and worn by their kings on public days, 


Sir dimon D' Ewes, was the fon of an Eſſex gen- 
tleman who ſettled at Beminſter in this county, where 
this his ſon was born, on the eighteenth of December 
i602. Having. received the rudiments of learning at 
a private ſchool, he was ſent to St. John's college in 
Cambridge; but how long he remained at the univerſity 
we are not told. He had an excellent taſte for ſuch 
antiquities as relate to the hiſtory and conſtitutibn of 
England, which brought him acquainted with the great- 
eſt men of the age, particularly Mr. Selden, Mr. Spelman 


and fir Robert Cotton, who all honoured him with their | 
friendſhip and eſteem. He lived privately till the meet- _ 
ing of the long parliament 1640, when he was re 


turned to ſerve for Sudbury in Suffolk. He had ele- 
vated, though juſt notions of freedom, ſo that when 
the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the popular 
party, but acted, with great moderation and prudence. 
When the popular party carried their prejudices 8 an 
extravagant height, he was one of thoſe members, Who 
was expelled the houſe, for adviſing lenient meaſures ; 
after which he retired from all manner of public bu- 
ſineſs, and employed himſelf in compiling his cele— 
brated work, the Journals of parliament, during the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, which has ever ſnce been 
conſidered as the moſt faithful account of public affairs, 
during that period. He died on the eighteenth of 
April 1650. | 
Anthony Aſhly Cooper, was deſcended from ho- 
nourable anceſtors, and born at Wimborn-St. Giles, 
in this county 1621. His father, Sir John Cooper, 
employed a private tutor, by whom he was inſtructed 
in his own family, and afterwards placed in Exeter 
College, Oxford. When he had finiſhed his ſtudies 
at the univerſity, his father entered him in Lincoln's 
Inn, where he acquired a perſect knowledge of the 
laws of England, and afterwards ſerved in parliament for 
Tewksbury, in Glouceſterſhire. He adhered for ſome 
time to the popular party, but with great moderation, 
and when he jaw the violence carried on in the houſe, 
he propoſed raiſing the inhabitants of Dorſetſhire, 
who were called clubmen, to compel the members of 
both iides, to come to reaſonable meaſures. As he 
had been very inftrumental in promoting the reſtora- 
tion, Charles II. raiſed him to the peerage, and upon 
the reſignation of fir Orlando Bridgman, he was creat- 
ed earl of Shaftsbury, and conſtituted lord high chan- 
ccllor of England. N 
Although he, diſcharged the duties of that high 
office with great integrity, yet he had many enemies 
m a Vicious court, who procured his diſmiſſion, for 
no other reaſon, but that he would not conſent to 
the arbitrary meaſures then carried on for enſlaving 
the nation. Having joined himſelf to the whig party, 
Was Connected with them in all their ſchemes, which 
brought upon him all the vengeance of the court. 
_ was twice committed tp the tower, and accord- 
ing to Burnet, who then lived in London, and was 
eil acquainted with his lordihip a bill of indictment 
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admiralty, by king Charles I. who conferred on him | againſt him, was drawn up and preſented to the grand 
{ Jury who returned it Jgnoramus; 


Finding the duke of York's party daily gaining ground, 
and well knowing that they had marked him out for 
dettruction, he retired beyond the ſeas, and ſpent the 
remainder of his days in Holland, in the company of 
his dear friend the great Lock. He died on the fe- 
cond day of January 1683, and his body being brought 
to England, was interred at Wimborn-St. Giles's, the 
burying place of his family. | 

dir William Churchill, father of the great duke of 
Marlborough, was deſcended from a good family, and 
born at Wooten-Glanvil in this county 1620. . He 
was educated at the Univerſity of Oxford ; but adhere- 
Ing to the royal cauſe, he was obliged to return to his 
relations, when the king's affairs became deſperate. 
From that period till the reſtorat'on of Charles II. he 
lived in a ſtate of retirement with his family, when he 
was honoured with knighthood, and appointed one of 
the comptrollers of the board of green- cloth. He dicd 
on the twenty-fixth March 1688. He was well ac- 
quainted with polite literature, particularly hittory, 
and wrote a book intitled, Dive Pritannici, being re- 
marks on the lives of many of our Engliſh kings. 

Edward Stillingfleet, one of the greatett divines in 
the Jaſt century, was born at Cranbourn in this county, 
on the ſeventeenth of April 1635. He was infiructed 
in the firſt rudiments of learning at the free ſchool in 
this town, and afterwards removed to St. John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, wh: re he made great proficiency in 
all ſorts of Icarning, being equally diſtinguiſhed for his 


application to ſtudy, and a remarkable ſweetneſs of 


temper, which never after forſook him. 

When he leſt the univerlity he was appointed rector 
of Sutton in the county of Bedford, where he was much 
followed as a popular preac er. In the reign of Charles 
II. hc was appointed chaplain in ordinary to that prince, 
and rector of >t. Andrews Holboin. He was afterwards 
dean of St, Pauls; and during the reign of James 
II. he appeared a ſtrenuous advocate for the pro- 


_ teſtant religion, which he defended with great ſtrength 


of reaſon, ap ainſt the attempts of the papiſts, who en- 
joyed the royal tavour. He was likewiſe well acquainted 
with the antiquities of Britain, and converfant in our 
public records, as appears by his work on that :;ulyect 
againſt the great Scottiſh lawyer, fir George M'kenzie. 

When the government was ſettled at the revolution, 
he was advanced to the ſee of Worceſter, which he 
held till his death, on the twenty-ſeventh of March 
1699. In his latter years he entered into a controverſy 
with the great Mr. Lock, concerning his celebrated 
eſſay on the Human Underſtanding ; but his argu- 
ments on that ſubject were far inferior to thoſe advanced 
by his learned antagoniſt. 

Dr. Thomas Sydenham, well known for his great 
learning and knowledge in the medical art, was born 
at Winford Eagle in this county 1624. His father 
William Sydenham, eſquire, being a gentleman ot a 
conſiderable fortune, near that place. He was inſtruct- 
cd in grammatical learning at a private ſchool ; and in 
1642, entered a ſtudent in Magdalen Hall, in the 
univerſity of Oxford, tut did not remain long, as the 
place was made a garriſon for the royal army. 

From Oxford he went to London, and Judged in the 
houſe of one Dr. Cox, a phyſician of great practice, 
by whom he was adviſed to make that profethon his 
ſtudy, Being a youth of excellent parts, the doctor in- 
ſtructed him from time to time; and in 1646, he re- 
turned once more to Oxford; and in two years ob- 
tained the degree of batcheler in phyſic, bei:des the 
honour of being clected a fellow of All Souls college. 

Some time after this he went to Cambridge, and 
having ſpent two years in that univerſity, he proceed- 
ed doctor of phyſic, for which he came out en 
compounder. At the reſtoration, he ſettled in Lon- 
don, and for many years was looked upon as the prin- 
cipal gentleman of the faculty, among all ranks of 
people, his advice being taken in the moſt deſperate 
caſes, Towards the latter part of his lite, herfetired 
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from public buſineſs, and lived privately at Weſt- 
minſter, where he died in the year 1689, and was in- 
terred in the pariſh church of St. Jajnes's. His me- 
dical works, (particularly his Praceſſus integri in Morbis 
fere omnibus Curand:s) have been-always held in great 
eſteem, by the gentlemen of that proſe ſſion. 

William Wake, D. D. was born at Blandford, in 
this county 1657, and inſtructed in grammar learn- 
ing, at the free ſchool of that town. When of pro- 
per age he was entered in Chriſt's church Oxford, 
where he took his degree of maſter of arts, and ſoon 
after entered into holy orders. In the Jaſt year of 
Charles II. he went as chaplain to lord Preſton, am- 


baſſador to the court of France, where he contracted. 


an intimate acquaintance, with the famous Boſu bi- 
ſhop of Meauùx, which was kept up by a literary cor- 
reſpondence for many years after. When he return- 
ed to England, the Benchers of Gray's Inn, made 
choice of him for their preacher, in which ſtation, dur- 
ing the reign of James II. he was a moſt zealous ad- 
vocate, for the proteſtant religion, both in his ſer- 
mons and writings. At. the revolution he was ap- 
pointed rector of St. James's Weſtminſter, and clerk 
of the cloſet to queen Mary. In 1705 queen Anne 
promoted him to the biſhopric of Lincoln, which 
he enjoyed till 1716, when on the death of Dr. Ten- 
niſon he was advanced to the archepiſcopal ſee of Can- 
terbury, and diſcharged the duties of that high office, 
during the ſpace of twenty years. He died on the 
twenty-fourth of January, 1737. 

A cclebrated theological writer now alive, has brought 
2 charge againft archbiſhop Wake, which if true muſt 
induce the reader to believe, that however zealous 
he was againſt popery in his younger years, yet in 
his old-age he changed his ſentiments, and entertained 
more favourable notions of that religion, than was 
conſiſtent with the character of a proteſtant clergyman. 
When the Roman pontiff publiſhed the bull Unigentis, 
many of the French clergy oppoſed it with great 


ſtrength of reaſon, and ſuch were called by the Je- 


ſuits, Janſeniſts, as adhering to the nations of one 
of that name, who was formerly biſhop of Ypres, in 


Flanders. During the time that Wake was arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, the conteſt was carried on with 
great heat on both fides, and fome of the Janſeniſts 
entered into a correſpondence with our prelate, which 
according to the author abovementioned, produced the 
following propoſal, that if the Gallican church would 
deny the papal ſupremacy, the church of England would 
join them as brethren, and endeavours would be uſed to 
bring about a conformity in rituals. 

When we conſider the archbiſhop, as a cool diſ- 
paſſionate writer, we are led to doubt the truth of the 
aſſertion, but when we conſider the high opinion which 
he entertained for ſome apocraphical writers, whoſe 
epiſtles he tranſlated into Engliſh, particularly the 
ſpurious ones of Ignatius, and compare that wich the 
ſtrength of the accuſation againſt him, it will appear 
that he had not ſuch notions of the ſimplicity of 
genuine Chriſtianity, as might have been expected from 
one who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in oppoſing popiſh 
idolatry, and a flaviſh ſubjection to the ſee of Rome. 

Thomas Creech, a celebrated writer, and fine claſſi- 
cal ſcholar, was born at Blandford in this county 1659, 
where he -received the firſt rudiments of learning. in 
1674, he was entered a ſtudent in Wadham College, 
Oxford ; and afterwards choſen a fellow of All-ſouls 
in that univerſity, His favourite ſtudy was the Greek 
and Latin poets, and beſides Horace and Manilius, he 
tranſlated Lucretius's ſyſtem of Epicurean philoſophy. 
He remained in All-ſouls college tilt x701, when he 
entered into holy orders, and was preſented to the va- 
luable living of Welling in the county of Hertford, 
but did not long enjoy that preferment ; for from mo- 
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tives to us unknown, he ſhut himſelf up in his chan, 


ber, and put an end to his own life, 

It is fomewhat remarkable that Mr: Creech in his life 
of Lucretius prefixed to the above tranſlations ſays, 
that the Roman poet died by his own hands in conle. 
quence of an affront, which he received from his mi. 
treſs ; and it is ſtil} more worthy of notice that we 
have had only two tranſlations of that poet into our lan- 
guage, and both the tranſlators died by their own hands, 
Perhaps it would have been much to the honour of our 
learned countrymen, and much more to the intereſt of 
religion and virtue, that Lucretius had never beer 
turned into Engliſh, Our nature is ſuch, that we ar. 
more inceptable of vicious than virtuous impreſſions; 
but when the poiſon is conveyed in the moſt engaging 
manner, and coloured over with the pureſt clegance gf 
expreſſion, it becomes doubly hurttul. Youth are 
unfortunate]y led, firſt to doubt the truth of our holy 
religion, moral duties begins to appear trifling things, 
the poiſon infeCts all the intellectual faculties, till at 
laſt the unhappy votary either dies a flave to the prati. 
cation of his inordinate paſſions, or falls a ſacrifice to 
the injured laws of his country. The infatuation itſelf 
ariſes from our own natural depravity, and too great a 
defire to be wiſer than our Maker ever intended we 
ſhould be, We are too inattentive to the Divine Pro- 
vidence, and by pride unhappily led to believe, that 
God is ſuch a one as ourſelves; whereas we are aſſurcd 
by the ſacred ſcriptures, that he gives no account of 
his ways. 


Oh ! blindneſs to the future ! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n, 
Who ſees, with equal eyes, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall. Pore, 


Sir James Thornhill, the celebrated painter, was de- 
ſcended from a reputable family, and born at 'Thornhil} 
in this county 1676. He received a grammatical edu- 
cation at a private ſchool ; but his parents being in 
low circumſtances, he was taken under the protection 
of his uncle Dr. Sydenham, who having attentively 
conſidered his genius, found that it conſiſted in a love 
of the fine arts. The doctor, who was a man of great 
generoſity placed him under the tuition of an eminent 
painter, where he ſoon made a conſiderable progreſs, 
and at his death left him a conſiderable ſum of money 
for his ſubſiſtance. | 

When he had acquired ſome knowledge of painting, 
he went abroad and ſpent ſome years in France and 
Holland, his circumſtances not permitting him to vii 
Italy. Upon his return to England, he contracted a 
friendſhip with the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who 
recommended him to her majeſty queen Anne, by 
whom he was appointed ſerjeant painter. Fe was em- 
ployed to paint the dome of St. Paul's, wherein he has 
diſplayed great genius in repreſenting all the acts of that 
great elle as they are recorded in the New Teſtament. 
Beſides his private practice among the nobility and 

entry, he likewiſe finiſhed many capital pieces at 

ie. and Greenwich-hoſpital, which il! 
remain marks of his great ingenuity. g 

King George the ſecond on his acceſſion to the throne 


conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and {001 


after he was choſen to repreſent the town of Weymout! 
in parliament, He died in 1732, in the fifty-ſevent: 
year of his age, leaving an only daughter, who was 


| mares to the celebrated Mr. William Hogarth. 


Dorſetſhire lies in the province of Canterbury and 
dioceſe of Briſtol. . It is divided into thirty-two hun- 
dreds, two hundred and forty-cight Parifhes, and con- 
- tains nine boroughs, befides thirteen market tow! 
It ſends twenty repreſentatives to parliament, viz. W? 


knights of the ſhire, and eighteen burgeſſes. 
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The County of 


ILTSHIRE is fo called from Wilton a 
W borough town formerly of great repute, but 

now falling to decay. It is a pleaſaiit part of 
England, and to uſe the words of Dr. Fuller, who 
wrote above an hundred and thirty years ago, Were 
« an ox left to himſelf to chuſe his reſidence, he would 
« prefer the northern part of this county to any other 
« ſpot in England ; a ſheep would chule the ſouthern 
&« part, and a man the nuddle.“ 

Leaving Cranbourn in Dorſetſhite, the firſt place 
we vinted was Wardour Caſtle, the feat of lord Arun- 
del, a place of great antiquity, but moſtly noted for the 
brave defence made by the lady Arundel, when 
it was beſieged, during the civil wars in the reign of 
When the army of the parliament amount- 
ing to thirteen hundred men attacked the place, that 
lady was only attended by twenty- five ſervants, and yet, 
ſo undaunted was her ſptrit ariſing from a conſcienciouſ- 
neſs of the juſtice of the royal cauſe, that ſhe defended 
it above ten days, and at laſt ſurrendered it upon 
honourable ferms, without the loſs of a man. But 
the ternis granted her by the commanding officer were 
not ſo religiouſly adhered to by thoſe in power, as is 
neceſſary by the laws of war. She and her children 
were committed *o priſon, and the fine manſion was left 
to the mercy of the ſoldiers, who demoliſhed every 
thing valuable in the houſe and gardens, the loſs being 
eſtimated at fifteen thouſand pounds. 

Croſſing the ſouth part of Salisbury Plain, we arrived 
at Longford, the ſeat of the lord Falkſtone, finely ſitua- 
ted on the river Avon, and built in the reign of James I. 
from a deſign > Inigo Jones. The houte is but ſmall 
although one of the moſt delightful that is to be met 
with in Britain; whether we coniider the ſalubrity of 
the air, the beauty of the adjoining country, or the 
elegant manner in which the gardens are Jaid out. 

There is a large hall, and in the gallery are many 
fine paintings by different maſters ; but the principal 
are thoſe of Claud Lorrain, and eſteemed by connoiſ- 
ſeurs as the greateſt maſter pieces of that artiſt. 

From this place we croſfed the Avon to Downton, 
an ancient borough by preſcription, and a manor be. 
longing to the biſhops of Wincheſter, It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the river, and the houſes though 
plain are neat, the ſtreets well paved, and the adjacent 
helds finely cultivated, It is governed by a mayor 
choſen at the court leet of the manor; and has ſent 
members to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons, 
who are choſen by all the houſe keepers, who pay ſcot 
and lot. The weekly market is on Friday; beſides 
which they have two annual fairs on the twentieth of 
April, and ſecond of October. It is diſtant from Lon- 
don cighty-four miles. 

Travelling northward, we paſſed by the ancient pa- 
lace of Clarendon, formerly a place of great import- 
ance, and celebrated in the hiſtory of England for ſe- 
veral tranſactions. 

When Henry II. ſucceeded to the crown of Eng- 
land, he found the nation in great confuſion, occaſi- 
oned by the late wars in the reign of king Stephen; 
and to ſuch a heighth had eccleſiaſtical tyranny grown, 
that the prieſts refuſed to be ſubject to the civil power, 

Had this notion been ſuffered to take place, it would 
have been attended. with the moſt pernicious conſe- 


"quences, or (to uſe the words of a noble hiſtorian) it 


would have been an exaltation of the pontificate above 
the regal, and exempting a numerous body of men 
from puiiſhment, after they had trampled on the laws 
of the country, by committing the moſt enormous 
crunes, Lo remedy theſe defects, and bring all or- 


ir 


ders of people under a proper ſubjection to the laws, the 
king appointed the famous Thomas a Beckett to the 
archepiſcopal fee of Canterbury, as a man of abi- 
lities, who would be ſerviceable in aſſiſting the re- 
gal authority. But the remedy proved worſe than the 
diſeaſe ; for no ſooner had he obtained the pall from 
Rome, than he fat himſelf to oppoſe his generous ſo- 
vereign, with a ſpirit of diabolical malice, that would 
have done honour to that infernal moniter Dunſtan his 
predeceſſor. 

A prieſt having committed murder, attended with 
every aggravating circumſtance of cruelty, he took 
ſhelter in a church, The king. wrote a letter to Bec- 
kett, deſiring that the offender might be immediately 
delivered up to juſtice ; but ſo far was the prelate from 
complying with ſo juſt and reaſonable a requeſt, that he 
ſet his ſovereign at defiance; and told the meſlenger, 
that the civil power had no buſivels to interfere in the 
puniſhment of crimes committed by eccleſiaſtics. 

There is no wonder a prince of Henry's ſpirit and 

good ſenſe was alarmed at ſuch a declaration, He ſum- 
moned a general council of the nation to meet at Cla- 
lendon 1164, wherein it was decreed, that from high 
tre- ſon, down to a ſimple breach of the peace, or 
miſdemeanor, the clergy, whether ſecular or regular, 
ſhould be ſubject to the regal authority, and puniſhed in 
the king's court. Theſe ordinances are known in the 
laws of England, by the name of the Conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, and are juſtly celebrated as the nobleſt de- 
fence againſt papal encroachments that was made by 
any nation during that barbarous age. 
+ This palace continued in 5-4 repute many years 
after, as appears from Edward II. calling a parliament 
to meet here in the tenth year of his reign ; but they 
refuſed to obey the ſummons, unleſs he would diſcard 
his favourites, who at that time were odious to the 
people. 

Near this palace was a fine park, and in it a lodge, 
called the Queen's Manor, the remains of which are 
{lll to be ſcen. The groves are Wy delightful, 
and ſome are of opinion that they were firſt laid out 
by the Romans, during the time that Chlorus, the fa- 
ther of Conſtantine was lieutenant in Britain ; and that 
the place ſhould be called Clorendon. But this con- 
jecture is only founded on the ſuppoſition, that as the 
Romans had a camp in the neighbourhood, ſo it was 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they might be charmed with 
the beauty of the place, and theretore make it one of 
their country retirements. | 

Near Clarendon is Ivychurch, a ſmall village, where 
there was formerly à monaſtery founded in the reign 
of Henry II. for canons regular of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, which remained till the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes ; but none of its remains are now viſible. 

About a mile diſtant, is Farley, a large village. 
which had once a chapel, but it was pulled down by the 
late fir Stephen Fox, and a new church erected in its 
ſtead. The ſame gentleman founded and endowed an 
hoſpital for twelve aged perſons of both ſexes, with a 
free ſchool, the maſter of which is obliged to be in 
orders, that he may officiate in the church, 

The next place we viſited was Ambreſbury, plea- 
ſantly ſytuated on the eaſt bank of the river Avon, 
a place of great antiquity, and of much repute under 
the weſt Saxon kings. "Thoſe who would derive its 
name from a Britiſh word, ſay, that it was anciently 
called Ambres ; whilſt others ſay, and perhaps with 
greater probability, that it is named from Ambroſius 
Aurelius, the famous Britiſh general, at the time the 
Romans abandoned this land, 

When 


of different proprietors. 
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When the Saxon general Hengiſt propoſed making a | 


ſettlement in this iſland, he was gallantly oppoſed by the 
Britons, under the command of Ambroſius, and both 
armies meeting at this place, a bloody battle enſued, 
and the priſoners taken by Hengiſt were barbaroufly 
murdered in cold blood. Others tell us that the maſla- 
cre happened at a feaſt when the Britons were unarmed 
and defenceleſs, but of this there has been ſome 
doubt. 

On this ſpot, and in memory of ſo melancholy an e- 
vent, Ambroſius errected a monaſtery, for at that time 
the Monkiſh character was gaining ground in Britain. 
Elfrida, whom we have already mentioned, in order to 
attone for the murder of her fon in law king Edward, 
changed this monaſtery into a nunnery, where ſhe re- 
fided ſometime ; but in the reign of Henry II. the nuns 
who were thirty in number were expelled becauſe of 
their ſcandalous amours with the prictts, the place be- 
ing conſidered as a public brothel, 

At this time it was given by the king to the nunnery 
of Ebrault in Normandy ; but ſoon after regained its 
freedom, as appears from ſeveral ladies of great quality 
retiring to it during the latter period of their lives ; 
particularly Eleanor the queen of Henry III. 

In the reign of Edward I. Mary, the daughter of that 
prince, not only ſecluded herſelt from the world in this 
mon..ſtery, but alio pertuaded thirteen noblemens daugh- 
ters to follow her example. It continued a place of 
great repute till the general difttolurion of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues were valued at five 
hundred and fifty-eight pounds. There is little trade 
carried on in the town, their principal ſupp ort being the 
inns, ot whicn there ace ſeveral with good accommo=- 
dation fur travellers, 

There is an old gothic pariſh church, and near the 
town is the fine ſeat of his grace the duke of Queens- 
bury, firſt built from a deſign of Inigo Jones, and af- 
terwards improved by that great architect, the late earl 
of Burlington, From the houſe is a fine proſpect of the 
adjacent plains, and the river Avon running through 
the park makes it extremely delightful. 


Here while the town in damp and darkneſs lies, 
They breathe in ſun-ſhine, and fee azure ſkies ; 
Each walk with robes of various dies beſpread, 
Seems from afar a moving tulips bed, 
Where rich brocades, and gloſſy damaſks glow, 
And chintz the rival of the ſhow'ry bow. 

— T1ICKEL. 


The weekly market is on Friday, and the fairs on 
the ſeventeenth of May, the twenty-ſecond of June, 
the ſixth of October, and twelfth of December. It is 
diſtant from London ſeventy-nine miles. 

From Ambreſbury a road extends north eaſt along 
the borders of Hampſhire to Luggerſhall, ſituated in a 
pleaſant healthy country, and although only a poor de- 
ſerted village, yet it is very antient being formerly the 
reſidence of the Weſt Saxon kings. | 


Jeffery Fitzpiers grand juſticiary of England, in the 


reign of king John, built a caſtle here, but it has long 
ſince been deſtroyed, 

In the reign of Edward IV. the manor was ſcttled 
by that prince, in ſpecial tail upon his brother, the 
duke of Clarence, but ſince the ſtatute of alienation 
in the reign of Henry VII. it has been in the hands 
The town is“ a borough, 
by preſcription, and has ſent repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment, ever ſince the original ſummons, who are cho— 
ſen by the inhabitants in general; the government is 
veſted, in a bailiff choſen at the court leet of the manor, 
but the houſes are poor, low, and ill built, being moſt- 
ly covered with thatch. It has no weekly market, 
only a fair on the twenty-ffth of July, and is diſtant 
from London, ſeventy-five miles. 

There are two ſmall villages, about three miles north 
weſt from Lugyerſhall, one of which is called Colling- 
burn-kingſton, and the other Collingburn-dukes, where- 
in is nothing remarkable, beſides the healthy ſituation 


| 


and fertility of the adjacent fields, and a few mile, 
ſouthward, Southbury-hill reckoned the higeſt in Wil 


. ſhire, where there are ſtill the remains of a Sax; 
EY 


or more probably a Dayiſh camp, being a large jy. 
trenchment of almoſt an oval form, and encompatag 
with wide ditches, which appear to have been forme:. 
ly very deep, but at preſent moſtly filled up with carty 
Near this camp there are ſome of thoſe ſepu}che,i 
monuments, of the ancient Britons, called by the vu. 
gar people Barrows, where tome perſons of note hays 
been buried, and probably a battle was tought here 
between the firſt inhabitants of the ifland, and the Bel. 
gean Britons, when they attempted ſettling in che 
country, in which opinion we are ſupported by wiite:, 
of the greateſt credit, 

From this hill we travelled fouth-ward, over the 
Wiltſhire Downs, better known by the name of Oalis. 
bury Plain, one of the moſt agreeable ſpots, in the 
iſland of Britain, and not only uſelul for feeding vat 
numbers of ſheep, but likewiſe in many parts well cy]. 
tivated, and producing vaſt quantities of excellent 
corn, for the uſe of the neighbouring towns. I hele 
downs extend from eaſt to weſt, about fifty miles, und 
in breadth are in few places leſs than thirty, Whilſt 
others are near forty, 

In almoſt every place we meet with Britiſh and 
other antiquities, but none equal to the famous tan. 
ple called Stonchenge, which obliges us according to 
our promiſe to preſent the reader, with as full though 
conciſe an account of the Druidical religion, as can be 
procured at this diſta::ce of time, and under the dif- 
agreeable circumſtance, that whether or not the uſe of 
letters was known among thoſe famous prieſts, they 
neither committed a ſyſtem of their principles, nor an 
account of their myſteries to writing, 

We are told in the eleventh chapter of Geneſis, (a 
the words ſhould be read) that the whole earth was of 


one language, and one LI or religion, not one SPEECH, 


: S * 
as in our tranſlation, That after building a tower 


in the plains of Shinar, as a memorial of the de- 
luge, God in order to anſwer the deſign of his pro- 
vidence in peopling the other parts of the world, con- 
founded their language fo that they were obliged to dil- 
perſe. 

In travelling weſtward there is no doubt, but 
they retained the knowledge of the true religion, and 
= worſhip of God, as delivered down to them fron 

oah, who had ſeen ſuch an awful diſplay of Almighty 
power and vengance in deſtroying the old world, or 


their many enormous Crimes. Sacrifices were offered to 


the Deitv, both-of cattle and the fruits of the earth, the 
one in gratitude to the God of nature and providence, 
the qther as the antitype of that great oblation, that in 
due time was to be oftered in the perſon of the Great 
Redeemer, when he ſhould come to make ſatis faction 
to offended juſtice for the fins of a guilty world, 
How long thoſe who ſettled in the north and we: 


of Europe adhercd to the true patriarchal religion, con- 


not poſſibly be known, only we are aſſured from the 
ſacred ſcriptures that the children of Ham, who ſettle 
in the moſt delightful parts of Afia, Yoon corrupted 
their ways, and plunged themſelves into the groſſcſt 
idolatry, openly committing ſuch crimes, as ought not 
to be mentioned. But we have great reaſon to be— 
lieve, that our anceſtors lived many years in this iſland, 
before they polluted the worſhip of the true God, vill: 
human inventions, 

The progreſs to idolatry, was indeed gradual thong“ 
ſlow, nor does it appear that the Druids were much 
contaminated with the ridiculous notions, of their heu- 
then neighbours, till the arrival of the Belgeans, who 
in trading with the Pheonicians, or '['yrians, intro” 
duced the horrid notion of the neceſſity of human la- 
crifices, equally unworthy of adequate ideas of the 1):- 
vine Benevolence, as altogether repugnant to the mot 
tender feelings. Before that time they believed in 0: 


ſlupreme deity, immenſe and infinite, and were ful 
perſuaded, that confining the worſhip of God to fon: 
particular place, was inconſiſtent with the belief off 
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butes, they thought that their temples ſhould be 
m (ed to the open air, as their inmoſt thoughts were 
ant view of that Being, who can neither deccive 

ceived. 4 

tek conveys an awful idea of the di- 
ine penetration, together with a moſt humilating 
e of our own weakneſs, for as Solomon, the wiſolt 
e that ever exerciſed the regal authority, ſays 
| Kings chap. viii. ver. 27.) „ But will God in- 
& deed dwell on the carth*! behold, the heaven, and hea- 
& yen of heavens cannot contain him, how much leſs 
4e this houſe, which I have builded ?“ Their eblations at 


firſt, conſiſted only of fine meal, or ſlower, ſprinkled. 
7 


with ſalt, or a cake compoſed of thele ingredients and 
water, baked vpon the hearth, together with ſacrifices 

6 . ow . ; 
of beaſts and birds. But after their intercourſe, with the 
Pheonicians, they loſt their ancient ſimplicity, and 
reduced the principles of their religion to a ſyſtem, 
mne moſt important points of which were the fol- 
lowing. : ; ; 

God is one, and perfect in all his attributes, and 
from him every thing 1s originally derived, | 

That ſouls are immortal, and ſhall be rewarded or 
puniſhed in a future ſtatey according to their actions in 
this world. : : 

That if ever the world is deſtroyed, it muſt be either 
by fire, or water. 

That thoſe who refuſe to conforin themſelves to 
the laws, muſt be excluded from partaking of religi- 
ous myſteries z and if excommunicated, ſhall be de- 
prived of all protection, from the laws, and con- 
lider:d as unworthy of being members of human ſo— 
Cicty. . 

If a perſon ſhall relieve the diſtreſſes of his fellow 
creatures in this world, it will be made up to him in 
eternity. 


Thoſe who murder themſelves to accompany their 


friends to the other world, will be entitled to hap— 
pineſs along with them. 

Symbols given to dying perſons, or thrown on their 
funcral piles, will be faithfully delivered in the other 
world, 

Upon extraordinary occaſions, a man may be ſa— 
crihed for the good of his country. 

When the ſafety of the ſtate requires it, a man may 
be {lain in order to forete] future events, from the man— 
ner in which the body falls ; from its motion after it 1s 
fallen; from the Rowing of the blood ; from the appear- 
ance of the wound, or from inſpecting the intrails. 

Malefactors, priſoners of war, or in caſe of neither, 
innocent perſons may be ſlain upon the altar, or burnt 
alive, incloſed in a wicker coloſlus, in honour of the 
0ds. 5 

Maſters of families are ſupreme lords of their own 
houſhold, they have a power of life and death over 
wives, children and ſlaves. 

Children are to be removed from their parents as ſoon 
as weaned, and not ſuffered to enter into their company 
until they are fourteen years of age. 


The candidates for the ſacred office of prieſthood, 


ſhall be inſtructed privately in the ſacred groves. 
The ſacred myſteries muſt be retained in the memory, 
but not committed to writing. 


He merits death who abſents himſelf from the ſa— 


crifkces, 


The miſletoe is a ſovereign remedy for all er! 


and muſt be gathered with reverence on the ſixth day o 
the month, being cropped with a golden bill. 

The powder of the miſleto makes women fruitful, 
and in all female diſorders is a univerſal remedy if pro- 
perly applied. 

From an attentive conſideration of the above maxims, 
it will appear, that ſome of them are ſo barbarous as 
even to ſhock human nature; ſome are ſo ridiculous, 
that we are convinced they were imported from thoſe 
countries who had added their own refinements to ori- 
ginal umplicity, whilſt others are conſiſtent with the 
oo . of natural religion. But if they deyiated 
zom te fimplicity of their anceſtors in adopting a new 
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ſyſtem of tenets, they went ſtill further in debaſing the 
purity of their worſhip, by offering human ſacrafices to 
appeaſe an offended God; and ſo much were they in- 
fatuated, that the greater the dignity of the unhappy 
victim, the greater were their hopes of ſuccefs. 

Thus a valuable huſband, a beloved wife, or a fa- 
vourite child were pitched on before any of the ordinary 
ranks of beings. "They even improved on the cruelty 
of other nations, by committing ſuch barbarities undet 
the ſacred name of religion, as cannot be related with- 
out horror, Steeled, as it wee by theſe practices, they 
grew inſenſibly deaf to the whiſpers of humanity, and 
carried their ſavage cruelty to ſo high a pitch that they 
formed wicker idols of fuch a monſtrous ſize, as to 
contain whole crowds of perſons, who were burnt at 
once, together with theſe prodigious incloſures to ex- 
piate the anger of their gods. What unworthy no- 


tions mull thoſe infatuated people have entertained of 


that God who abhors cruelty, but delights in the hap- 
pineſs of his creatures | but hiſtory as well as experience 
convinceth us, that the ſmalleſt deviation from the 
true worſhip of God, ſeldom flops before it has arrived 
at the uunott height of idolatry. 

The places fe: apart for the ceremonies of religion, 
were conſecrated grove-, compoſed chiefly of oak, that 
tree being the greateſt object of their eſteem and vene- 
ration; the very fences that incloſed theſe places of 
worſhip, being compoſed of cak, their altars covered 
with its leaves, the victuns adorned with its boughs, 
and the hea. of every perſon employed in performing 
the ſacrifices encircl. 4 with garlands from that ſacred 
tree, Nor was their veneration confined to the tree 
Itelf; its productions, eſpecially the miſletoe, was 
eſteemed as the choiceſt ift of heaven, and ſought for 
annually, in the ſpring of the year with the greateſt 
eagerneſs, and when diſcovered, was hailed with ſuch 
raptures of joy as can hardly be conceived, The arch- 
druid, clad in a white robe, aſcended the tree, amidit 
an infinite concourfe of people ; and with a conſecrated 
golden knife, or pruning hook, cropped the mifletoe, 
and received it in his white robe, with the greateſt 
marks of ſatisfaction. 

With this precious acquiſition he deſcended from 
the tree, and offered two white bulls to the gods; and 
while the flame of the ſacrifice aſcended, invoked the 
powers preiiding over the healing art, to render it 
eſſicacious in all thoſe diſtempers againit which it ſhould 
be adminiſtered. 

Ihe tree on which the miſletoe had been found, was 
conſidered as evidently favoured by the deity, and con- 
ſequently entitled to a more than common ſhare of ve- 
neration, and at laſt degenerated into the groſſeſt ido- 
latry. 

In thoſe religious exerciſes they made uſe of hymns, 
ſimple at fiſt, but in latter times ſung in concert, ac- 
companied with muſical inſtruments, dancing, inter- 
ludes, and public games. Such was the nature of the 
druidical religion, when the Romans arrived in this 
iſland, and when we conſider the ſtrength of inveterate 
prejudices we are not ſurpriſed to read, that they made 
a greater and more noble ſtand for their ſuperſtition 
than their liberty. 

The laſt eflort to re-eſtabliſh their religion was 
that made by that brave though barbarous lady Boadicia 
queen of the Iceni, which terminated in her ruin, and 
the general deſtruction of the Druidical prieſts, whom 
the Roman general Paulinus burnt alive in the iſland of 
Mona or Angleſea, in the farae fires which they had 
prepared to conſume their enemies, if they had been fo 
unfortunate as to fall into their hands. A juſt recom- 
penſe for their horrid barbarities, by making them a 
jacril.ce to the manes of thoſe who had ſuftered the 
moſt excruciating tortures from their unrelenting cruelty, 

That the greateſt part of thoſe idolaters were deſtroyed 
at this time 1s indiſputable, but that they were totally 
extirpated is doubtful ; for (as we ſaid in another place) 
there is good reaſon to believe that ſome of them re- 
mained many years after, although not in a collective 
body; nor were their notions utterly irradicated, till 
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the goſpel of Chriſt diſpclled that ignorance, which 
had fo long darkened the human undexitanding. 

Stonchenge, the moſt conſpicuous temple for Drui- 
dical worſhip now in Britain, and as we verily believe 
(to uſe the expreſſion) the archepiſcopal feat of worſhip, 
is ſituated near the ſummit of a hill on Saliſbury Plain, 
and conſiſts of the remains of two circular and two oval 
ranges of rough ſtones, having one common center. 
'The outer circle is one hundred and eight feet in dia- 
meter, and when perfect confiſted of thirty upright 
ſtones, ſeventcen of Which are {till ſtanding and ſeven 
more lying upon the ground, ſome whole, and others 
broken, The upright flones are from eighteen to 
twenty fcet high, from fix to ſeven feet broad, and 
about three feet thick, placed about three ſeet from each 
cther, At the top they are jointed by impoſts, with 
tenons fitted to mortiſes for keeping them in their due 
poſition, 

The upright ſtones are wrought with a chiſſel, and 
tapered towards the top, but the impolts are plain hav- 
ing no fort of decorations, The inner circle is ſome- 
what eight feet from the outward one, and conſiſted ori- 
ginally of forty ſtones, of which there are about nine- 
teen left, eight of which are fallen down, and the re- 
maining eleven ſtanding. Between theſe two circles is 
a walk of about three hundred feet in circumference, 
and from which the temple being viewed it has, a molt 
ſurpriſing and awful effect on the ſpcCctators. 

'The name (Stonchenge) being purely Saxon, has 
occalioned many difputes among the learned ; but al- 
though the famous Inigo Jones has endeavoured to 
prove it to be a Daniſh monument, yet that aſſertion of 
his only remains as a probf, that he was utterly unac- 
quainted with hiſtory, a fault too common among thoſe 
who have made great proficiency in other ſciences, 
Others have as ignorantly ſuppoſed that it was erected 
by Ambroſius Aurellius the famous Britiſh commander 
when the Saxons firſt invaded this ifland ; but thoſe who 
are acquainted with the circumſtances under which 
that hero laboured, and the religion of which he was a 
zealous profeſſor, will not helitate one moment in de- 
claring this notion to be ſuch a miſtake as has no foun- 
dation in the nature or reaſon of things, nor even cor- 
roborated by oral tradition. 

Dr. Stukely whoſe great knowledge in antiquities will 
harldly be queſtioned, tell, us that it was called by the 
ancient Britons, Choir-gaur, which he imagines muit 
ſignify the great church; but with all deference to the 
opinion of that great man, we muſt beg leave to obſerve, 
that there is no ſuch word as Choir in the ancient Bri— 
tiſn language, although it might have been given to this 
monument by the Romans, and from them adapted by 
the natives towards the decline of the empire. 

During the barbarous times of Monkiſh ignorance, 
it was called Chorea Gigantum, or the Giants Dance, 
(ſce Decem Scriptoris) but this was cnly one of their 
idle dreams to impoſe on the credulity of their vo- 
taries. 

There is no doubt but we may ſafely aſſert, with- 
out hazzarding a conjecture, that it was errected, long 
before the ancient inhabitants entered into a corre- 
ſpondence or commerce, with either the Pheonicians or 
Belgians, and probably about the time they began to 
join human inventions to the ſimplicity, of patriarchial 
worſhip and government. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. ſome labourers dig— 
ing near the place, found a plate of ſolid tin, which 
Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes from there being ſome en- 
graved characters upon it, the time when it was erect- 
ed might be aſſertained as well as the*purpoles for which 
it was deſigned. But herein we think the doctor is 
again miltaken ; for had the characters been Britiſh, 
and as ancient as the ſtructure itſelf, it would have 
contradicted what we are told by Cæſer, Tacitus and 
all the other Roman writers, that the Britons did not 
know the uſe of letters, and that the accounts of their 
different atchicvements were conveyed to poſterity, by 
tradition. 

The whole that we are able to learn, concerning 


|| 


this famous plate is, that the labourers who di{covere.! 
it, faw ſome rude characters engraven on it, and 105 
knowing its value, (like the cock in the fable) thr 
it away, as of no manner of uſe: poſſibly it was nc: 
and we are firmly perſuaded, that it the tablet had a; 
charzcters engraven on it, they were either Pheoniclan 
hicroglyphics, or which is far more probable, woth:. 
letters; and depoſited in the place in memory either of 
ſome perſon or event, which has not been tranſmitted tr, 
us by hiſtory. Such is our-opinion of this famous tablet 
and we leave the reader to form what notion he pleaſes, 
only that according to all the accounts we have hear, 
the monument is now irrecoverably loſt, 

The temple is encloſe by a deep trench, near 
thirty feet broad, and above an hundred fect from 
the outer circle. It has three entrances over thi; 
trench, one of which is apparently the mo!t conſiderable, 
and if we, may be allowed the cxp:eflion, the portico 
faces the north eaſt, The ſtones of whicn thi: 
ancient temple is compoſed are, about one hundre( 
and forty, and being of an enormous ſize, many wWud 
conjectures have been formed, in what manner they 
were firſt brought here, and placed in their pre— 
ſent poſition, as the adjoining plain has no queries, 
nor (as we are told) was the uſe of geometrical ma- 
chines known by the ancient inhabitants of Britain. 
Some have conſidered them to be a compoſition, of 
the Tame nature with what is now called artificial 
ſtone, but this conjecture is ſo wild and exiraya- 
rant, that it only requires ocular demonſtration to 
diſprove it, Others, (particularly Dr, Stukcly) have 
imagined with more reaſon, that the ancients were 
acquainted with the mechanical powers, and that theſe 
ſtones were brought from Anbury near Marlborough. 
We ſhall take it for truth that the Druids were not 
ignorant of geometry, but as for the ſtones being brought 
from Anbury, we mult again differ- in opinion with 
that learned gentleman, becauſe upon the moſt criti- 
cal examinition of the nature and texture of the Anbury 
quaries, and comparing the ſtones with thoſe of this 
temple, there is a very material difference, the for- 


mer being extremely hard, and thoſe of the latter, 


inuch reſembling Purbeck marble. Nay, while we 
were on the ſpot, a learned gentleman ſcraped ſome 
part of one, when it appeared to be of the ſame na- 
ture, and as he ſaid, there was not the leait doubt 
but the ſtones had been originally brought from tha: 
peninſula by machines conſtructed for the purpoſe, 
although the knowledge of that valuable art might 
have been loſt long before the arrival of Cæſar in this 
iſland, 

Stones of as great a magnitude were raiſed for the 
building of Solomon's temple on mount Moriah, ud 
if the caſterns were acquainted with geometry, theteis 
no doubt but the inhabitants of the weſtern parts were 
to likewiſe; eſpecially, as we may reaſonably con- 
clud2 they both derived their knowledge from the i 
original fountain, 

Pr. Stukely imagines, indeed, that as the Tytians, 
Pheonicians, or as they are called in the Paraleponeun, 
Philiſtines, inſtructed the Druids how to raiſe tho! 
ſtones, and place them in their preſent poſitions. Bui 
had that learned gentleman conſidered, that the Tyrians 
cnly came into this iſland for the purpoſes of com- 
merce, and that their ſtay muſt have been ao lunge, 
than what was neceſſary to purchaſe the goods tt! 
came for, he would have been ſatisfied in his own me 
that they had no time to convey the knowledge 0 
the ſciences. But there is ſtill a ſtronger arguin!: 
againſt the doctor's opinion, namely the preſent proc 


| 


tice of all the commercial ſtates in Europe. 

Many of our readers are well acquainted with ttt 
trade carried on in the Eaſt Indies, on the Coait 0¹ 
Guinca, to Hudſon's-bay, and many other parts of the 
habitable world, Put do we uſe any mcans, Wan- 
ever to make thoſe people, acquainted with the arts 
and ſciences ? No: thoſe who are intent on promoti'y 
commerce, have ſeldom any views beyond that © 
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ſo they imagine, that were thoſe people m_ —_ 
they correſpond, and from whom they derive : wer 
1H uence, once made ncquainted with the . ulefu « of 
lite arts, they would know their cn importance, 
-nd as rational creatures, enjoy thoſe advantages to 
which they are entitled with the reſt of mankind. 

All around this famous monument, are great num- 
bers of ſepulchres, Or as they are called barrows, being 
covered with earth, and raiſed in the form of a bell. 
"hey extend to a conſiderable diſtance from the tem- 
ple, but are ſo placed as to b all in view of it. Such 
as have been opened were found to contain either hu- 
man Skeletons or aſhes of burnt bones, together with 
warlike inftruments, and ſuch other tnings as the de- 
ceaſed uſed when alive. ; 

In one of them opened in 1/723, by Dr. Stukcly, 
was an vin containing afhes, ſome bones, and other 
matters, which had relied the violence of the lire, 
und by the collar bone, and one of the jaw bones which 
were {ill entire, it was judged that he perſon buricd, 
muſt have been about fourteen years old, and there 
being ſeveral female trinkets, the doctor ſuppoſcd it 
was a girl, OY | 

"Chere was alſo in the grave the head of a javelin 
F which induced the fame learned gentleman to con- 
clude that the female had heen a herojne. lhe trin 
W lets conſiſted of a great number of glaſs and amber 
beads of different ſhapes, {:zes and colours, together 


W with a ſharp bodkin, rourd at one end, and ſquare at the 


other. In others of thoſe ſepulchtes, the doctor found 
human bones, together with thoſe of horles, deer, dogs, 
and other animals, and in one was a braſs {woi: together 
W with one of thoſe ancient inſtruments called a belt. 

From theſe ſepulchres being within fight of the 
temple, we may conclude, that like chriſtians of the 
preſent age, the ancient Britons thought it was moſt 
proper to bury their dead adjoining to thoſe places 
W where they worſhipped the Supreme Being. 

Indeed all worſhip indicates a ſtate of futurity, and 
they might reaſonable imagine, that no place was lo 
proper for depoſiting the rejics of their departed friends, 
as the ſpot dedicatcd to the ſervice of that Being, with 
whom they hoped to live for ever. The ſentiment is 
W :|together natural, no objection can be made againſt 
it, while the depoſitories of the dead, are detached 
fiom populous towns or cities; but no man can ex- 
cuſe the preſent mode of crowding corrupted bodies 
into vaults under churches, adjoining to the moſt 
public fireets, when the noxious cfiluvia, may be 
attended with fatal conſequences to the ſurvivors. 
| This practice has been often complained of, in the 
W the preſent age, but long uſage and popular, Prejudices, 
We have ſtill prevented its abolition, except in Den— 
mark, where the preſent king has publiſhed an edict 
by which all perſons are prohibited from burying 
their dead, within leſs than two miles of any City 
or town, and the time of interment, to be from 
midnight till four in the morning. Happy for the other 
nations of Europe were they to imitate that example! 

The next place we viſited was old Sarum, ſo called 
to diſtinguiſh it from New Sarum, or Saliſbury, which 
arole out of its ruins, and flouriſhed in conſequence of 
I's decline. It is ſuppoled by Leland to have been a 
Britiſh fort before the arrival of Julius Cwfar, as it 
was a Roman ſtation afterwards and called in the iti- 
nerary, Sorbiodunum, being eſteemed by ſeveral of the 
luter emperors as a healthy and pleaſant place, - 

About the time that the Weſt Saxon kingdom was 
eſt:bliſhed, Kenrick reſided here, and in the reign of 
kirg Edgar about the middle of the tenth century, a 
preat Council, Wittenagemote, or parliament was ſum - 
moned by that prince, who met to conſider the preten— 
ſions of Dunſtan, who wanted to introduce celibacy 
among the clergy, 

It was plundered and burnt by Swain the Daniſh 
king in revenge for the maiſacre committed by the Eng- 
liſh on his countrymen the preceeding year z but ſoon 
after rebuilt, as appears by the epiſcopal ſeat being re- 
moved from Sherborn, and fixed here in the reign of 


— 
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William the conqueror, at which time the place began 
to flouriſh, as is evident from that prince's ſummoning 
all the great land- holders to meet him at Sarum, where 
they took the oath of allegiance. . 

In tne year 1116, Henry I. aſſembled all the biſliops, 
abbots and barons to meet here, which a right. honour- 
able author conliders as a circumſtantial proof that the 
people of England were repreſented by delegates before 
the reign of Edward J. although not in the regular man- 
ner they now are, "The firſt prelude to its downfal was 
a quarrel happening between king Stephen and the 
biſnop, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the empreſs Ma- 
tilda, which enraged that prince to ſuch a degree, that 
he placed a garriſon in the caſtle to keep the people in 
ſubjection, who were much attached to their biſhop, 
and influenced by his conduct, Military, men are too 
often licentious, and we find by all the accounts of tha 
reign, that both the citizens and monks were continu- 
ally complaining of them to the king, who cither could 
not, or would not Frank them any redreſs. 

Ine complaints indeed cf the citizens might, ye 
ought to have been attended to; but thoſe of the monks 
was of a very difterent nature. It was their practice to 
viſit the nuns at Wilton, where they often remained 
late, which being known to the ſoldiers, they con- 
cealed themſelves near the gate of the abbey, until their 
return, when they diverted then ſelves at the expence of 
the ceccichailics, 

This atticnce between the ſoldiers and monks is 
deicribed with great beauty, fimplicity, as well as 
hittorical exactnels, by Dr. Pope chaplain to Seth Ward 
biſhop of Saliſbury, in the reign of Charles II. and we 
are told, that that prelate took much delight in repeat- 
ing it. It begins with the following ſtanzas; 


Oh ! Salisbury people, give car to my ſong, 
And aitention to my new ditty ; 

For it is in praiſe of your river Avon, 
Ot your biſhop, your church, and your city, 


And your may'r and aldermen all on a row, 
Who govern that watered mead, 

Firſt liſten a while upon your tiptoe 
Then carry this home and read, 


Old Sarum was built on a dry barren hill, 
A great many years ago 

*T'was a Roman town, of ſtrength and renown 
As its ſtately ruins ſhew. 


Therein was a caſtle for men of arme, 
And a cloiſter tor men of the gown : 

There were friars and monks, and liars and punks, 
Tho' not any whoſe names are come down. 


The ſoldiers and churchmen did not long agree 
For the ſurly men, with the hilt on, 

Made ſport at the gate, with the prieſts that came late, 
From ſhriving the nuns of Wilton, 


From this time it began to fall ta decay, as we ſhall 
ſee afterwards ; and at preſent it contains only a public 
houſe, although it ſtill ſends two repreſentatives to 
parliament, who are choſen by the proprictors of ſome 
lands adjoining, being held by burgage tenure. , 

We muſt not omit mentioning in this place, that 
Oſmond, hiſhop of Sarum, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, firſt introduced the Sarum XIIflal, 
commonly called Secundum uſum Sarum ; though not 
without great oppoſition from thoſe ecclehaſtics, who 
hated innovations, and rather choſe to abide by their 
ancient form of worſhip. Nay, fo far was the dif- 
pute carried, that ſome of the monks roſe againſt their 
abbots, and defended themſelves with arms, rather than 
change their ancient ritual. But notwithſtanding all 
that oppoſition, the new Miſſal was introduced into 
all the churches in England. And in the reigh of 
Henry J. we are told, that his brother in law David, 


| King of Scotland, obliged his clergy to uſe it publicly. 
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It remained as the fixed ſtandard of worſhip till the re- 
formation, when it was utterly aboliſhed, along with 
other relicks of popiſh idolatry, 

About a mile to the ſouthward of Old Sarum is the 
preſent flouriſhing city of Saliſbury, which, as we have 
already mentioned, aroſe out of the ruins of the for- 
mer, being ſituated on the confluence of three rivers, 
viz, the Avon, the Naddar, and the Willy, which di- 
vide themſelves in ſtreams, watering the ſtreets. In 
every ftreet there is at leaſt one ſtream of water run- 
ning along before the doors; and in ſome places two, 
which conduce much to promote the health of the in- 
habitants, by waſhing away the filth, which in ſuch 
miry ground, would become ſuch a nuſance as could 
not otherwiſe be eafily removed. Ihe ſtreets are broad, 
open and well paved, and the market place a Jarge 
ſquare, with proper accommodations for the country 
people, who come there with proviſions, - But what 
principally engages the notice and attention of a tra- 
veller is, the cathedral, to which the city owes both 
its origin and continuance. 

We have already obſerved, that the clergy of Old 
Sarum were very uncaſy, becauſe of the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon, who interfered wich their amours with the 
Wilton nuns; and doubtleſs this circumſtance firſt in— 
d:ced the biſhop to pitch on the preſent place tor 
building a church, to avoid the continual icofts of thaſe 
military gentlemen, 

Whatever correſpondence was carried on between 
the monks and nuns, we have great reaſon to believe 
that the biſhop was well acquain:ed with the abbeſs; 
zor did he chule to pitch on a place for building a new 
cathedral till he had firſt conſulted with that lady. W he- 
ther ſhe adviſed him to erect the preſent cathedral on 
the ſpot it now ſtands we are not informed, only that 
the ignorance of the times made it neceſſary to call in 
the afliftance of a miracle; which is related with the 
greateſt hiſtorical veracity by the ingenious Dr. Pope in 
the poem already mentioned, who alluding to biſhop 
Poore, who laid the foundation of this noble ſtructure 
in the year 1219, has the following excellent lines. 


One time as the prelate lay on his down bed, 
Recruiting his ſpirits with reſt, 

There apprar'd, as 'tis faid, a beautiful maid, 
W ith her own dear babe at her breaſt. 


To him thus ſhe ſpoke (the day was fearce broke, 
And his eyes yet to ſlumber did yield ; ) 

« (30 build me a church, without any delay, 
„ Go build it in Merry-field. 


He wakes, and he rings: up ran monks and friars, 
At the ſound of his little bell. 
I muſt know, ſaid he, where Merry- field is; 


But the devil a bit could they tell. 


Full early he roſe on a morning grey, 
Jo meditate, and to walk; 

And by chance overheard a foldier on guard, 
As he thus to his comerade did talk. 


J will lay on the ſide of my good Eughen bough, 
That I ſhoot clean over the corn, 

As far as that cow in yon Merry-field. 
W hich grazes under the thorn, 


Then the biſhop cry'd out, where is Merry-field 
For his mind was ſtill on his vow, 

The ſoldier reply'd, by the river fide, 
Where you ſee that brindled cow. 


Upon this he declared his pious intent; 
And about the indulgences ran, 

And brought in the people to build a good ſteeple, 
And thus the cathedral began. 


The foundation of this ſtately gothic edifice was laid 


by Randulph the pope's legate, who placed one None | 


— 
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for the ſovereign pontiff; a ſecond for king Henry [13 
a third for William Longeſpee earl of Salisbuj, 5 
fourth for the counteſs his wiſe, and a fifth for tt. 
biſhop. 1 

Although large contributions were raiſed from eye, 
part of the kingdom ; yet it was not ſufficient to "PM 
the expence, which induced the biſhop to publiſh . 
order to the prieits of his dioceſe to put all dying ye; 
tons in mind of his pious intention, which an{wereg 
the deſired end ſo effectually, that the whole was ruſheq 
in the ſpace of thirty-nine years, being conſecrated _ 
the thirticth of November 1258, in the preſence 05 
King Henry III. and a great many of the nobility, | 

We are told that this church coſt forty thovſan; 
marks in building, which a late author, not confider. 
ing what the Engliſh mark was in thoſe days, has * 
norantly aſſerted, that the expence amounted to abog: 
twenty-11x thouſand pounds. Whercas at that time the 
Englith mark was two thirds of a pound as at this da 
but then it muſt be remembered, that the pound was! 
pound weight of filver, and the mark forty fhillin- : 
lo that if the catnedral of Salisbury colt forty thou... 
marks, that ſum was exactly eighty thouſand Pound, f 
and it the calculation made by a noble author be true. 
(and we do not ſee any reaſon to object to it] viz 
that money was then about five times its pres nt 
value, than the pound of thoſe times being three 
pounds according to our preſent way of reck9nin 
it will, when multiplied by five, amount to fiftee, 
which made the whole «xpence of this edifice amount to 
tour hundred thouſand pounds, when compared with 
the different prices of labour in thoſe'days, and th: 
times wherein we live, although the ſum at firſt was 
only forty thoutand marks, or cighty thouſand pounds, 
See the appendix to lord Littelton's hiſtory 0i Henry 
the ſecond, It is not our buſineſs in this place to cu- 
quite into the merits of architecture in general. nc 
how tar gothic ſtructures can be con!idered as real bean- 
ties when compared with the works of the ancients, 

A learned gentleman being once aſked what was his 
opinion of thoſe cdifices ? anſwered, „ that they alway: 
*© conveyed to his mind the idea of MajesTic Wiry- 
NESS. But be that as it may, the cathedra! at Sd 
bury is the moſt regular as well as the more cg 
ſtructure of that ſort now in Britain. It is built in thi 
form of a lanthern, with a ſpire in the middle, havin, 
nothing but butcrefles, and glaſs windows on the outlid: 
without any wall. Ihe crofs iſlle is far more bcaut 
tul than any we have ever ſcen eicher at home or abroad, 
From the following old rhymes, we have ſome ran 
to imagine that the architect was an arrant pedant 1 
that noble art; and if he built this edifce according tv 
ſuch vain inſignificant notions, he muſt have had in 
vulgar ideas, which although they call not for our ccm. 
tempt, yet they deſerve our pity. 


«ty 
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As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in one church we ice, 

As many marble pillars there appear, 

As there are hours throughout the flecting year ; 
As many gates, as moons one Year do view : 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than tine 


The pilaſters are of artificial marble, an art long 
neglected but revived of late years, and brought UW 
great perfection by ſome ingenious artifts, The who-? 
outſide exhibits a moſt noble and magnificent apy? 
ance, but the inſide does not anſwer the expectati nne. 
a ſtranger, having very poor paintings, although tnx 
carvings are tolerable, 

There is no aſcent to the choir, which makes “ 
reſemble a threatre. "The pannels are gilded and 4 
dorned with flowers which extend themſelves in grow» 
along the top of the prebendaries ſtalls, and the ber 
throne is ſupported by gilded pillars. Ihe chafte, 
houſe is extremely curious, being an octagon fit) +: 
in diameter, and one hundred and fifty in circum:cre©» 
the whole roof being ſupported by one pillar in the cel. 
ter, | The 
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iy imenſions of this church are .& as ſvilows, vin. 
length fromme. it to welt four hun: 1 e ght 
55S , a, Wi hich the Choir is cus hundte 90 gras LWenty j 
the be dy and lide iſles fevonty-ltix, aud the Wie Ke 
14th of the crols ie toy « wo bundred a0 ten ect. 1 1C 

L te and lpite, Which is the Rivet n Britain, 18 


I; 13H ll 10 LCN ſect, "= 111 but Ie el fee tone, and 
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towards the top, not above iont inches thick. 

lun the dicaulul erm 1703, __ hne bite r. ceived 
1; * 0 iN e, when IL 1a Pi OpPO Cu 9 the then 5111 +4. 
\ Jt s +5 I a » C1 0 ' * a. F 5 b 1 * \O ' : 


ien of IN Chet her Wien, that gentleman 
| feen ' lirected j 8 s _ Id 
LA IOVE d of the motion, and directed, that it INOU 
an 0 N : gp 3 F ON 
| fre ger. ed) with bands of iron plates, ch have 
e * 115 f 

cit: C "IT ali Os the ue! n of that arcliltets, that 
10 Le u 

ual F ger NOW than when it was firſt built. 
= e t er has e lichts, four on each de, and 
8 F 
17 N n Ornament are judicioully adapted tO the h 15 ody 
of the Uructute. 
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The reateit iault We obſerved IN this cathedral wos, 

; 54 Z ' . . 5 3 

the bad chect it has ON the eye when viewed in the 
+ file, The lats in the ſeveral windows is Very old, 

d having contracted lo much ruſt, they can en 
b. Jitine uiſhed from [Ne W. IS, 10 that It; 11 0 8 It 
there -verc no lights at all, but ons „ in the 
ſtone 1 defect iniaht be cas ly ſopplied were the 
TE 1% | - NS 
windows ö prop*1 cy vlazed and kept clean, which would 
have 70 fine effeck GT the « 8 t the of holder, as the 


Jt would be len quite chrough from all the adjacent 


There is a vulgar ſtory told in many parts of Eng- 
land, beſides Salibury, chat the foundation of lolty 
edifices are always built en wool packs; but this is 
only a ridiculous notion, and mot probably was fi:1t 
{ed in alluſion to our judges in the houſe of lords fit- 
tiny on wool ſacks, as the ſtaple commodity of this 
country 3 for altnough the 3 is low, vet the 


Whole is a chalky rock, as well in the bottom of the 
river 18 ON th. tops ot the ht 2N ſth Ne 
* 


Not wn hftanding the heat that muſt naturally ariſe 
from 10 <þ ＋ 4 Al foundation, yet they cannot make 
any vaults in the church; nor are there any cellars in 
in the city; the chapter houſe being ſometimes above 
two feet deep with water, which might (as we think) 
be prevented by digaing a trench rouiud the church-yard, 
; nd Ig off iv much of the ſurface of the ground, as 
lee! iy on each fide, but at the fame time 
fa bu neCeilary to have an engine to throw out 
215 Vatcts fat ih Fi mould PUTTLY aud tend lorth nosious 
Vapours, 
here are feveral fine monuments in the church, par— 
ticulary thaſc of ſome of the Seymours dukes of yomer- 
tet and their ſannics, together with b. ſhop Jewels, and 
many other of their prelates. But the moſt remarkable 
| Yam or Lord Stourton, who in the reign of Philip 
and Mary murdered one of his tenants, and the crime 
beins attended with many: aggrav: ating circumitances of 
crucity, he was found guilty, during the recgis of 
parliament, and received ſentence to be hanged, which 
as Weare told was executed with a filken h: alter, being 
al the favour he could obtain. tis friends ap plicd to 
the bimen pb of Salisbury for leave to bury him in that 
cathedral, which requeſt the prelate refuted 10 comply 
Witn, ales as a mark of further infamy, they wou 10 
x phi the halter, in which he was hanged, to be 
ed over his monument. This condition was com- 
pe with, and although it has been decayed many 
years ago, yct there is {till a wire hangs in its ftead. 
There is likewiſe in the church the figure of one Ben- 
ict a mad enthuſiaſt, who (as they tell us) attempted 
imitate our Saviour in taſting lorty days and nights, 
and fo ftrongly was he infatu; ated, that he ſtood out 


10 


ag inſt all the pre: ng deſires of nature, till at laſt he 
ps, as a jult puniſhment for his preſumptous 
IO! 


ne 
The cloy ſter is a tately building, be! ng one hundred 
and 1 ixty Ive; 


b the 


Jas 


{quate, and over it is the library begun 
rned and pious biſhop Jewel, but tince en- 


d by the donations of fucceediuy prelates. The 
8 * 
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whom have fifteeh pounds et: n. 
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late worthy biſhop Sherlock 0! 
Contribute towards repairing the church, and beautify 
ing the organ, W which 1s forty tect high and tue aty 
broad, 

Ihe cloſe or ſquare round the cathedral is extrem- 
ly pleaſant, and in it. are the houſes of the dignitaries 
and other ofiicers, being moſtly built of free fone, 
and make a very fine appearance, They have beſides 
the cathedral), thice par ii churches, together with mcet- 
T 15 for Pro teſtant diſtenters. 

Dr. Ward biſhop ot this 
aſylum for this widows of t 


16d the d! Znitaries tr5 


ſce founded 2 college Or 
en poor clergymen cach of 
1, and fines his death 
unty of the late Dr. 


ö 
it has been enlarged by the bo 
Gilbert. 

There are three chat ity ſchools ſupported by vo- 
luntary contributions, wherein one hundred and ſe— 
venty children arc cloathed and educated, which 
mu be of great fervice to che poor inhabitants. Be- 
fore the retormation, there were ſeveral religious houtes 
in Salisbury, but none of their ruins arc now remain. 
ing. 

In the reign of Edward III. 1255, Robert Wryvil 


z % SY 


biſhop of this fee, fucd William Gontacute earl of 
Salis ury, by a writ Breve 


de Reto, to recover the 
caſtle and manor of Old S 


Sarum, but the carl accord— 
ing to the notions of chivalry in that "gs bleaded that 
he would defend his title ty Ingle comb: 
biſhop agreed. f 
ties, the 
back, bein Clioithed in white, to the my TH and 
over his robe was a furcoat, with the prelatc's arms, 
and behind him rode a knight with his ſpear, and 
a page caityinz his ſhi-ld. The earl's champion 
Came into the held much in the fame manner, and 
both retired till the wirneſſes ſhould examine their 
Weapons, 

In ihe interim, letters were brought from the hing 
commanding both parties to deſiſt, till ſuch time as 
enquiry could be made whether he had not a right 
to the caſtle, prior to either of the diſputants; but 
it docs not appear that any enquiry was ever made, 
as we find the earl ſurrendering his whole right of the 
caſtle to the biſhop ſor the conlideration of two thou- 
fand five handred marks. 

The biſhops of Salisbury remained chancellors of 
the noble order of the garter till the reion © tf Henry 
VIII. when cardin ! Campegios an Italian, obtained 
this valuable dign! ity, but was foon after diſp of. ied by 
the fame prince, for refuſing to acknovledoe his 
jupremacy. From that time till the reizn of Charles 
II. it was in lay hands, when bithop Ward petitioned 


„to which the 
%\ ! | 4 
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bifhops came wo the liel: , riding on horſe— 


the king TEA it might be acain annexed to- Salisbury, 


which was granted, and thoſe mrelates who have ſue— 
ceeded us have always enjoy it without inter- 
ruption. 

It was here that James II. came to put himſelf at 
the head of his army when the prince of Orange ar- 
rived 1683, but finding that his principal officers, 
with great numbers of his proteſtant ſoldiers, nad 
gone over tote prince, he left that e city with the ut- 
moſt precipitation, after publiſning © proclamation, 
wherein he oftercd a free pardon to all who in wency 
lays would return to his army. : 

We have already feen that tho riſe of this blace, 
was originally owing to its cathedral, and fo foon 
did the buildings increaſe, that it was erected into a 
corporation, even before the death of Henry ;11. for 
Matthew of Weſminticr, who lived and wrote in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward Ill. favs that it 
was then a county itſelf diſtinct irom Wilen. 

The civil government is lodged in a por, re- 
corder, twentv-fcur 
council men, together with other proper ofticers, who 
mect in.a fine large hail ncar the market, wherein is 
a picture of queen Anne, done by the celebrated 
Dahl, Which was purchaſed by t this citv, from the 
October Club, who during the reign of chat Princes 
met at the Bell Lavern ! in Weltminſter. I'm repre- 


Y tentativcs 
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aldermen, and thirty common 
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ſentatives in parliament are choſen by the corporation, 
the mayor being the returning officer, 

Salisbury has two weekly markets, one on Tueſday, 
the other on Saturday, and four annual fairs, viz, "The 
Tueſday after the ſiæth of January for cattle, Monday 
hefore old Ladyday for woollen cloth, Whitſun- 
Monday for all forts of pedlery wares, and "Tueſday 
aſter the tenth of October for hops, cheeſe, &c. It 
is diſtant from London eighty three miles, 

From Salisbury we travelled three miles weſtward 
to viſit the ancient town of Wilton, ſo called from its 
ſituation onthe Willy, near the conflux of that river with 
the Nadder. It was originally the county town, from 
which it is ſtill named, and here the county courts are 
often held, and the knights of the ſhire choſen. In the 
times of the weſt Saxon kings, Wilton was the ſeat of 
a biſhop, and as Leland tells us, had twelve pariſh 
churches, 

Daring the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, 
the * N of Wilton, joined with thoſe of old 
Sarum, in eſpouſing the caulk of the empreſs, which 
induced the king to place a garriſon here, who being 
moſtly Flemiſh mercenaries, uſed the poor inhabitants 
with great cruelty ; but Robert earl of Glouceſter who 
commanded for the empreſs his ſiſter, having taken the 
place by aſlault, diſperſed the garriſon and burnt the 
tow1n, 

In the early times of ſuperſtition, there were many re- 
ligious foundations at Wilton, probably owing to its 
— and healthy ſituation, in a plain, running from 
Whitchurch in Hampſhire, thro' Salisbury Plain, to the 
extent of twenty miles. But all theſe ancient ſtruc- 
tures went to decay, when the benedictines came firſt 
into England, about the middle of the tenth century, 
and we have already ſeen what connections were between 
them, and the monks of Sarum. 

The place is now falling to decay, its only ſupport 
being the fine manufaCtory of carpets, which is car- 
ried on to great perfection. Its laſt charter of incor- 
poration was granted ly Henry VIII. and at preſent 
it is governed by a mayor, recorder, five aldermen, 
eleven common council men with other proper officers, 
and nds two members to parliament. It has a weekly 
ma: et on Wedneſday, but no fair, and is diſtant from 
London eighty-five miles, 

The greateit curioſity, and moſt deſerving of a tra- 
veller's notice at Wilton, and indeed in this county is 
the noble ſeat of the earl of Pembroke. It was began 
on the ruins of a ſequeſtered abby towards the latter 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. but not finiſhed till 
many years after, the noble proprietors having ſpared 
neither labour nor expence to make it one of the moſt 
magnificent ſeats in the kingdom. Great part of this 
ſtately edifice was finiſhed under the directon of Inigo 
Jones, and remains a laſting proof of the ingenuity 
of that celebrated artiſt. 

The river Willy is formed into a canal before the 
houſe, and lics parallel to the road, which adds greatly 
to the beauty and health of the place, and in the court- 
yard are many curious pieces of antiquity ; amongſt 
which is a Venus, ſaid to be as old as the time of 
Julius Cæſar, being placed by that emperor before the 
temple of Venus Genetrix. There are ſo many cu- 
rioſities collected from time to time, and ſo judiciouſſy 
aranged, that Wilton houſe may with great propriety 
be called a Muſeum, but as it would require a whole 
volume to deſcribe them, we ſnall only mention a few 
of the moſt remarkable. 

The geometrical ſtair caſe is a moſt curious piece of 
workmanſhip, and the firſt ever executed in this coun- 
try. The beſt judges in architecture have declared, 


that the ſalon has never yet been equalled by any thing 


of the kind hitherto produced; variety ſtrikes every 
way, and the beholder ſcarce knows where firit to turn 
his eyes. Indeed there is no wonder the attention 
thould be diverted, for whilſt we were viewing the 
paintings of Vandyke, we were called off to examine 
the complete collections of the cardinals Richiieu and 
Mazarine, together with thoſe of lord Arundel. and 


— 
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many others, The family picture being the figures of 
the earl and counteſs of Pembroke, with their chil. 
dren, by Vandyke, is executed in fo ſtriking a mat. 
ner, that the beholder, at a diſtance, is often ready tg 
believe that they are ſo many living perſons. 

It was in this houſe that the brave, the accompliſhes 
fir Philip Syney wrote his Arcadia, which although an 
allegorical romance, yet it contains a ſyſtem of the 
pureſt morality. The marble chimney-pieces, in ſome 
of the rooms, are the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, hz. 
ving been all carved by the greateſt artiſts in Italy. In 
the front of the houſe is a piece of great antiquity, being 
a ſtatue in black marble, brou. ht from the ruins of the 
ancient temple of Alexandria in Egypt, in which the 
great Cambyſes lived, after his return from the con. 
queſt of Perſia. It was brought by that conquctor 
from Perſia, and is the repreſentation of one of then 
kings, dreſſed in his royal robes, and crowned with an 
eaſtern diadem. On the great gateway is a tower 
and in the paſſage underneath, there is a ſtatue of the 
poet Shakeſpear, done by Scheemaker, in the ſame 
attitude as that in Weſtminſter abby, only the inſcrip. 
tion is difterent being the following three lines from 
Mackbeth : 


Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is hcard no more. 


The gardens which are on the ſouth of the houſe are 
laid out both with elegance and taſte. Part of the 
river is brought in a canal through ond part of them; 
and over it the late earl erected a bridge, with a fine 
colonade, finiſhed according to the rules of the Tonic 
order, being eſteemed one of the moſt beautiful ſtruc. 
tures of that kind in England. 

After croſhng the bridge we aſcended a hill, from 
whence there is a complete view of Saliſbury cathedral, 
and an extenſive proſpect over the adjacent country, 
Beyond this hill is the great park, where there is 2 
hare warren ; but the gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
have made great complaints againſt it, ailedging that 
it induces the people of Wilton to turn poachers, who 
2 they have a right to kill game wherever hey 

nd it. 

The late earl, who had a fine taſte in architecture, 
deligned to have added many improvements to his gar— 
dens, but did not live to finiſh them. He intended to 
have taken down the walls, and erect in their ſtcad 
haw-haws, which, if compleated, would have added 
greatly to the beauty of the place, and be admired both 
by foreigners and natives. 

Every perſon concerned in deſigning and finiſhing 
this noble ſtructure, have been men of fine taſte, and 
ſolid judgment,. not jumbling art and nature together, 
but making the one aſſiſtant to the other: 


Something there is, more needful than expence, 
And ſomething previous ev'n to taſte—'tis ſenſe ; 
Gool ſenſe, which only is the gift of heav'n, 
And tho” no fcience, fairly worth the _ 
OPE, 


Leaving this delightful place we travelled weſtwars 
along the banks of the Nadder, and near the fource ci 
that river paſied through Hindon, a ſmall market and 
borough town, wherein is nothing remarkable, bende 
a conſiderable manufactory of fine twiſt, which en:ploys 
even the children of the poor. It is governed by a 
bailiff with ſome of the principal inhabitants, and ſend: 
two repreſentatives to parliament, It has a vi exly 
market on "Thurſday ; beſides two annual fairs on Mof. 
day before Whitſunday, and the tenth of October, the 
diſtance ſrom London being ninety-ſix miles. ä 

About eight miles weſt from Hindon is Mere, a {ma 
market town on the borders of Somerſetſhire, wherein 
is a manufaQory of broad cloth, and a large ſtaple fo 
wool. The name of this town is Saxon, ſignifying“ 
mark or 2 boundary between two counties, but co” 
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tains nothing to engage the notice of a traveller, the 
houſes being lowy and the ſtreets ill paved, 

Its weekly market is on Saturday; the fairs on the 
ſixth of May, twenty fourth of Auguſt, and Michacl- 
nas day, where great quantities of cheeſe are ſold, toge- 
(ther with all ſorts of toys, haberdaſhery and hardware. 
i; is diſtant from London, one hundred and four 
a1 this town is Stourton Park, the fine ſeat of 
I. Ir. Hoare, which although not large, yet has an air 
of grandeur, and is well deſigned both for pleaſure and 
convenience. In the drawing room is a great curiofity, 
having formerly belonged to the famous pope Sixtus 
Ouincus, It is a fine cabinet ſupported by a 1ich pe- 
icital, ſaid to have been once the caſe of an organ. On 
the cabinet are fine paintings of the pope, and others of 
the Peretti family, the laſt of whom was a nun, who 
gave it to a convent at Rome, where Mr, Hoare pur- 
chaſed it, 

The library conſiſts of a collection of well choſen 
books, and bound in the moſt curious manner, the 
preſent proprietor having a good taſte for the b-1t au- 
thors. Oppoſite the welt front of the houſe on the brow 
of a hill is a walk of a conſiderable extent, on each ſide 
of which are planted rows of Scotch firs, and at 
the end of the walk is an obeliſk one hundred and 
twenty feet high, being divided from the garden by an 
Haw -haw. 

Below this, nearer the bottom of the hill, are ſeveral 
walks, made by art, but ſo contrived that they appear 
at firſt to be natural, having ſtately trees growing near 
them all as if planted in the moſt irregular manner. 
But nothing ſo much contributes to heighten the charms 
of this delightful place as a large piece of water at the 
bortom, where the family have a pleaſure boat, and 
over it is a pretty wooden bridge of one arch. 

On croſſing th 
which leads to a grotto, cut out of a ſolid rock, and al- 
molt as low as the ſurface of the water. In th s grotto is 
a cold bath, and over it a ſleeping nymph covered with 
a light robe, and on a marble {lab are the following 
lines from Mr. Pope : 


Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep ; 

Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, 

Or drink in filence, or in ſilence lave. 


Maiden-Bradley, through which we travelled from 
Stourton park, is a pleaſant eyrceable village and (as 
we are told by ſome) is called Maiden ſtom a lady who 
founded an hoſpital for lepers, which was afterwards 
changed into a religious houſe for canons regular, 
and remained till the general diſſolution of n.onaſ- 
teries, when its annual revenues were valucd at one 
hundred and eighty pounds ten {hillings, and four 
pence, | 

Heitsbury, ſometimes called Heightsbury and Heytſ- 
bury, is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Willy, and was 
ſome time the country ſcat of the empreſs M tilda mo- 
ther of Henry IT. It is but a ſmall town, although an 
ancient borough by preſcription. 

There was-formerly an hoſpital for twelve poor men 
and one woman, and a ſchool, the maſter of which 
was obliged to be in prieſts orders, that he might act 
as a Chaplain as well as a teacher, but it has been long 
ſince diſſolved. At preſent there is in the town a fine 
old gothic church, which is collegiate, having four 
prebendaries, and near it is a free ſchool where grammar 
is taught, | 

The government of this borough is lodged in a bailiff, 
aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants, and the 
repreſentatives to parliament are choſen by all the houſe- 
keepers who pay ſcot and lot. It has no market only 
Wo turs on the fourteenth of May and twenty-fifth of 
r cg the diſtance from London being ninety-four 

N next place we viſited was Warminſter a large 
FPopulous well built town, having ſc, eral good inns. 


is bridge we enter into a narrow path, 
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The Deveril runs through it, ſo that the inhabitants 
are well ſupplicd with water, and they carry on the 
greateſt trade in making malt, of any town in the welt 
of England; Briſtol, Bath with many ocher places being 


ſupplied from hence with that article. The place 1s 
ancient, bat not as Mr. Camden tells us the Verclucio 
of the Romans, becauſe the name is evidently Saxon, 
and two camps in its neighbourhood appear by their 
remains to have been Danith fortifications. 

Befide their trade in malt, they likewiſe make great 
quantities of cheeſe, and have a conſiderable trade 
in woollen cloth, ſo that upon the whole it is a 
flouriſhing town. Its manor with many others in thoſe 
parts of Wiltſhire belonged formerly to the Hunger- 
fords, but in the reign of Edward IV. went by mar- 
riage to lord Haſtings, who ſuffered death in the reign 
of Richard III. when that prince gave all his eſtates to 
his great favourite the duke of Norfolk. 

Near the town is a place called Clayhill, which riſes 
to a conſiderable height, and is ſeen at a great many 
miles diſtance, It appears like the crown of a man's hat, 
and is reſorted to by the youth of both ſexes on Palm 
Sunday, when they endeavour to puſh one another 
down, the deſcent being ſo ſlcep, that if one of them 
loſcs his ſtep, he cannot recover himſelf till he is at the 
bottom. 

As this diverſion is only practiced on Palm Sunday, 
we imagine that it had been fortnerly the practice of the 
Romiſh eccl:faſtics to exhibit ſome of their interludes 
on the hill at that time, the origin and nature of which 
we ſhall explain to our readers in another part of this 
work. 

Ihe corn market in this town on Saturday is the 
moſt cot. iderable in England, great quantities of grain 
being brought here from the neighbouring parts of the 
county, | he fairs are on the cleventh of April, the 
tenth of Auguſt and twenty-eight of October, moſtly 
for different forts of cattle, Warminſter is diſtant from 
London ninety ſeven miles. 

We are told that the adjoining downs, which 1s part 
of Salisbury Plain was formerly much trequented by 
robbers, but that evil is now removed, and the traveller 
may paſs over them with as much fatety as the belt fre- 
quented road in England. 1 he flocks of ſheep an- 
nually fed on thele plains, are almolt innumerable, and 
their woo] employs many thoutands of the honeſt in- 
duſtrious poor, by whoſe labour the divnity of govern— 
ment, and intereit of the nation is ſupported, 

The next place we vifited was Weſtbury an antient 
borough, and ſo called from its ſituation on the weſtern 
extremity of Salisbury Plain. In the reign of Henry 
IV. it received a charter of incorporation, by which it is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and 
other proper officers ; but as a borough it has ſent mem- 
bers to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons, who 
are choſen by all the houlekeepers, the mayor being the 
returning officer, 

The church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, and the 


town hall a good modern building. Many Roman. 
coins have been found near the town, which ſhews it to 


have been a place of conſiderable note when thoſe peo- 
ple reſided in Britain. The principal manufacture 
carried on by the inhabitants at preſent 1s the making 
of broad woollen cloth, on which account the town 1s 
populous, but the people poor. There is a good mar- 
ket on Friday, with two annual fairs on the firſt Friday 
in Lent, and Whitſun-Monday, and is diſtant from 
London one hundred and one miles. 

In travelling to Lavington we viſited Eddington, fo 
called from William de Eddington, who was biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and lord chancellor of England, 
in the reign of Edward III. and who built and en- 
dowed a collegiate church at this place, for a provolt 
and twelve prieſts, which was afterwards changed into 
a friery of an order called Bon-hommes 1, e. good 
men, who were under the government of a rector, and 
ſo high were they held in eſtimation by the cevotees 
of thoſe times, that great donations were Jeft to the 
place, as appears by the late of its revenucs + the 
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diſſolution of monaſteries, which were valued at no leſs 
than four hundred and forty two pounds, nine ſhillings 
and ſeven pence. The ruins of this monaſtery are 
now removed, being uſed by the people of the village 
to repair their houſes. 

Near this place is an ancient ſortification called Brat- 
ton caſtle, being a Daniſh work, and ſaid to be the 
place were thoſe adventurers defended themſelves with 
the molt obſtinate bravery fouricen days after they had 
been defeated by the great Alfred. It has been a work 
of great labour, being ſeated on the top of a hill al- 
moſt inacceſſable, and towards the bottom ſurrounded 
with two deep trenches and ramparts. 

That many of the Danes had been killed in this 
place is evident, from the great numbers of their fu- 
neral monuments {till remaining, and in ſcveral parts 
of it have been dug up pieces of iron armour, it be- 
ing the practice ot thoſe people to bury the arms of 
the deccaſed along with the body. 

Near this pl ce are ſeveral pleaſant villages, parti- 
cularly Leigh, ſupp oſed to have been the place where 
Alfred encamped, the evening before he engaged with 
the Danes, when that pious prince ſpent the whole 
of the night in devotion ; there is allo a held wherein is 
a garden encompaſſed with a deep. moat, and by the 
inhabitants called the palace of one of the Saxon kings, 
but more probably, the reſidence of one of their 
deputies, 

Dilton Marſh another ſmall village, has two annual 
fairs on Eaſter Monday, and the thirtèenth of Septem- 
ber. and about two miles ſouth eaſt of Dilton is Croſley 
another village, where there is a fair on the firſt 
Monday in Auguſt, 

Lavington, called alſo Chepping, the Saxon name ſor 
a market, i is remarkable for the great quantities of corn 
ſold in its market. At preſent it is a large populous 
town, and in former times was a place of ſome note; 
for we are told that in the reign of Henry III. it was 
part of the eſtate of the earl of Lancaſter, "The houſes 
are low and indifferently built, but the ſtreets are 
well paved, and they have a charity ſchool for thirty 
ſix chi! dren, who are educated and cloathed, a fund 
being left for that purpoſe, by one of the family of 
Beauchamps, who was lord of the manor. They have a 
great — market on Wedneſdays for corn, but 
no fair, and is diſtant from London, eighty-nine 
miles. 

Near Lavington is a village called Biſhop's-cannings, 
particularly noted for the ingenuity of its miniſter, Mr, 
Ferreby in the reign of James I. when Anne of Den- 
mark, conſort of that prince was returning from Bath, 
on the eleventh of June 1613, that gentleman hw 
ing taught ſome young people to play on rural inftru- 
ments, he led them out to meet the queen dreſſed in 
the habit of ſhepherds and himſelt like one of the an- 
tient bards. It being on the downs, where numerous 
fioc!rs oi heey are conſtantly feeding, there is no doubt 
but it muſt have had a fine effect on the beholders, and 
reminded them of what they had formerly read in the 
poets. The queen was as vain as the king was 
pedantick, from vhich we may naturally infer that 
the was highly delighred with the ſong ſung, on the 
occation, which began with the following lines, 


Shine, O thou ſacred ſhepherd's ſtar, 
On billy ſhepherd ſwains, 


The next place we viſited was the Devizes, which 
Florence of Worceſter calls Diviſior, becauſe it was 1or- 
merly divided between our kings, and the biſhops of 
Salisbury. It is built in a rural ſituation, and is 
ſuppoſe! to have been well known to the Romans, 
as many of their coins have been dug up here at 
different times; even ſo late as 1714, 4 oardengr at work 
digged up a Roman brick perfectly ſound, which was 
n preat curioſity, anda fewdays after the lame 
perſon va up a Roman urn filled with coins, braf 

df ther things, which were carried Kale 


image ſevera! 
the Seu lor a public ew. Doubtlels they had been 
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buried by ſome of the ſoldiers, when they were or 
dered to march azainſt the enemy and they never ;.. 
turning, they rem; ained undiſcovered by thoſe why f 2s 
ceed2d them. This is perhaps the moſt rational cg. 
zecture, why ſo many coins are often dug up in 1p. 
quantities in the different parts of this king "dom, I. 
town is large, and every where beareth gicat mur};; 
antiquity. 

When Stephen of Blois, broke the oath he bad 
to Henry I. that he would ſupport the title of the +; 
preſs Matilda, he obtained the crown of Engl, | 
_ intri-ucs of his brother Henry, b hop of Win 

er, and Roger biſhop of Salisbury, and in con fequen 
= ſuch important ſervices, he gave the caſtle and ng 
ſhip of the Devizes to the latter; but upon the bil 
of Wincheſter's deſerting the interelt of his broche t, the 
biſhop of Salisbury, together wich the biſhop f! 
his nephew followed his example, which ear. 
the haughty king ſo much that he was determined if 
ſible to ſeize them both, but the old biſhop ſent his phy 
to take poſſeſhon of the caſtle of the Devizes, been 
had hoarded up an immenſe treaſure. Ihe cd bn 
of Salisbury, together with his fon, h waz then 
only a youth, were taken priſoners bythe Linz, a, 
with them in his retinue, he marched wo bel eg te 
biſhop of Ely, who made a moſt vigorious defence, hon. 
ing to obtain relief from the earl of Glow itr, win 
commanded the army of Matilda. Stephen being ad 
lzaſt he ſhould be obliged to raiſe the fiege, iu bein- 
likewiſe in great want of money, to pay his ſore! 
mercenaries, determined to force the biſhop to 
render, by errecting a gallows in ſight ol the cal le, 
and ſending a mellenger to inform the warlike prelute, 
that unleſs the caſtle was inſtantly delivered into his 
hands, he would hang the young man on the gibbet. 
'The biltop ſtill refuting to comply, the youth was hel 
to tne gallows with thc halter about his neck, an affect 
ing ſight for the biſhop of Salisbury, who earneſtl; en. 
treated his nephew to ſurrender, ſwearing that he want 
neither eat nor drink until he complied with the kings 
demand. This procured a reſpite for the innocent 
youth, but the biſhop continuing to perſiſt in his ob- 
ſtinancy three days, his uncle who had faſted « 
ing the whole of that time was ſcized with a quart. 
ague which put an end to his life. 

When the biſhop of Ely heard that his uncle was dead, 
he delivered up the caſtle, and the king 4 566 therein 
forty thouſand marks of |: 28 a prodigious ſum, when 
we conſider the ſcarcity of money and :ts ve ue in thoſ? 
days. This caſtle was ever after conſider: d 28 a Flace 
of great ſtrength, and the government of it b<fiozed 
on one of the greateſt of the nobility, In the civi! wars 
between Charles I. and his parliament, the caltle | 
betiezed ſeveral times, but the army of th- ger 
having taken the place, they demoliſhed the walls wy 
other fortifications, ſince which time it has hk totally 

neglected. 

Ihe town which is very populous conbſte of two 
principal ſtreets running parallel} to each other, an 
between them ſeveral ſmaller ones, but the hon 
being moſtly of timber, and the town ill fſupplic 
with water, ſhould a fire break out, it might 
be attended wich the ruin of the whole, Py ts lat 


charter, which it received from Charles I. it is govern: 


ed by a mayor, recorder, eleven aldermen, whom they 


call Maſters, and thirty-Hx common council men, b 


whom, and che free burgeſſes, the repreſentatives ue 
choſen. 

There are two good parich churches, beſides a chan*! 
of e le, with meetings for the proteſtant difienters ; fs 
a charity ſchool for ſeventy boys and ſixteen 


een 


The principal trade of the town copſiſis in 17k! 


malt, and manufacturing woullen cloth, partisulzs 


ſerges and druggets. 
The weck ly market on Thurſlay is much fr-c 
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and proviſions in general cheap. he fats at 
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cond of October for ſheep, and the twentieth of the ſame 
month for ſheep mn hogs The Devizes is diſtant from 
ighty-eight miles. 

* 5 Divide we travelled through Steeple Aſh- 
ton, near the road leading to [ rowbridge, a handſome 
village, pleaſantly ſituated, having a fine church with a 
*ower ot free ſtone. It had formerly a ſpire, but being 
(-veral times blown down, the pariſhioners found it too 
expenfivs to replace it any more. Great quantities of 
cheeſe are made in this part of Wiltſhire, and here is 
a fair for that article on the ſecond of September. 

Trowbridge is a conſiderable town, and ſituated on 
the river Were, famous for a caſtle formerly ſtanding 
here belonging to the Dukes of Lancaſter, but now ut- 
rerly demolithed, although Mr, Camden tells us that 
{me of its ruins were to be ſeen in his time. 

Here is a good ſtone bridge over the river, and an 
annual court for the dutchy of Lancaſter is held in the 
ton at Michaelmas. But what it is moſt noted for is 
the manufactory of woolen cloth ſome of the fineſt fort 
being made here mixed with Spaniſh wool. The houſes 
are but meanly built, low and irregular. The week] 
market is on Saturday, and the fair on the twentv-fifth 
of July ; being diſtant from London ninety-eight 
miles. 

About two miles north weſt of "Trowbridge is Brad- 
{ord fituated on the lower Avon, and called by the 
G1x0ns Braden- ſord, or Broad-ford. It is a large po- 
pulous town, and noted for making ſome of the fineſt 
broad cloath in England, by which vaſt numbers of 
hands are employed and great fortunes have been ac- 
quired by this valuable branch of trade. We were 
told that it is no extraordinary thing for a clothier in 
Bradford to be worth ten thouſand pounds, many gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood bringing up their ſons to 
that truely uſeful manufactory. 

It was near this town that a moſt bloody battle was 
ſought between Kenelwachius King of the Weſt Saxons 
and his kinſman Cuthred ; and here was formerly a 
monaſtery which the Danes utteily deſtroyed, the 
lands being afterwards beſtowed on the abby of Sher- 
born. The weekly market is on Monday, and a fair 


on Trinity Monday for toys, millinery goods and cat- 


—_ 


tle; being diſtant from London one hundred and two 
miles, 

[na park belonging to Farley Caſtle in Somerſetſhire, 
but reaching into this county, a Roman chequered 
pavement was diſcovered, part of which was dug up and 
tranſmitted to the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford. 

Coſham the next place we viſited is one of the plea- 
ſanteſt villages in Wiltſhire, but the foil being rather 
dry, the ground is not fertile; but that defect is ſup- 


E plied by the healthineſs of the place, and if we may 
believe the inhabitants, great numbers of the people 


live to a very advanced age. 
Lhat there is ſome foundation for this report, ap- 
pears from the inſcriptions on their grave ſtones, many 


being from eighty to ninety, and ſeveral a hundred and 


upwards, They likewiſe told us, that ſome years ago, 


an eminent phyſician going to Bath, having put up at 
the Red Lyon, an inn in this village, was accofted by 
Home aged beggars of both ſexes, and being curious to 


know how old they were, one of them anfwered that 
he was above an hundred, and that another ſtanding 
ncar him was zix ſcour. The doctor was a good deal 


3 furprized, but the beggar added, that the laſt Chriſt- 


mas there was a morrice dance at a neighbouring gen— 
> bl . y 
tleman's, where ten of thoſe mendicants performed 


cheir parts with great agility, their ages put together 
F amounting to above a thouſand years. 


uring the times of the Saxon kings there was a 


palace here, which king Ethelred uſed to make his 


lummer reſidence, The church is a fine gothic ſtruc- 


ture, having a high ſpire, with a good ring of bells, 
Lhe fields near the town are well cultivated but al- 
though ſeveral attempts have been made to plant hedges, 
yet they have never yet come to any degree of perfec- 
tion, the incloſures being made of ſtones piled up in the 
form of walls without mortar, 


— —— 
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The neighbourhood has ſeveral pretty agreeable ſeats, 
and the buildings in the town are daily increaſing, owe— 
ing as we were told to its reputation for healthineſs. 
It has no fair, only a weekly market on Friday, which 
is well frequented, | 

The next place we viſited was Chippenham, ſo call- 
ed from the Saxon word Cheppen, or a market place, 
being formerly noted for a conſiderable trade carried on 
by the inhabitants. It is ſituated on the lower Avon, 
and during the times of the Saxon kings, thoſe monarchs 
had a palace here particularly the great Alfred, who 
at his death left it with the manor to his daughter 
Elfleda, who had married Baldwin earl of Flanders. 
Whether it had fallen into decay before the conqueſt, 
we are not informed, only that in doomſday book no 
mention 1s made of it, nor does it make any figure in 
the Hiſtory of England till many years à ter, when in 
the reignbf Richard II. it was part of the eſtates of the 
Hungerfords but reverting to the crown, was given b 
Richard III. to the firſt duke of Norfolk ; but reſtored 
to the heirs of the former proprictors ſome time in the 
reign of Henry, VIII. 

At preſent the town is extremely populous, the hou. s 
well built, and there is a bridge of ſixteen arches over 
the river. Before the reign of queen Mary, it was con- 
ſidered as a borough by preſcription, but that princeſs 
granted it a charter of incorporation, by which it is 
governed by a bailiff and twelve of the principal inha- 
bitants, who are called hurgeſles. 

The pariſh church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, 
and the painted glaſs extremely fine, having the arts 
of the Hungerfords on the great front window, from 
which we may infer that the church was either built at 
their expence, or that they contributed largely to- 
wards it. 

In the times of popery there was a chauntry in this 
church, where maſs was ſaid for the repoſe of the ſouls 
of the family of Hungerfords ; but with the other relics 
of ſuperſtition it is now diſſolved, and its revenues an- 
nexed to the temporalities of the pariſh. The prin- 
Cipal trade carried on in the town is the manufacturing 
of woollen cloth, but being on, the high road trom 
London to Briſtol, conſiderable ſums are ſpent by the 
travellers, who are continually going and returning 
that way. 

There is a charity ſchool ſounded and endowed for 
the cloathing and educating of twenty-ſour boys, 
who are inſtructed to read, write, and in the common 
rules of arithmetic, ſo as to qualify them for mercan- 
tile or mechanical employments. The lands are held 
by burgage tenure, and the proprietors elect their re- 
preſentatives to ſerve in parliament. Its weekly market 
is on Thurſday ; beſides which it has four annual fairs, 
viz. the ſixth of May, the cleventh of June, the eigh- 
teenth of October, and thirtieth of November; being 
diſtant from London ninety-four miles. 

Near Chippenham is a pleaſant village, where we are 
told by the monkiſh writers, Dunwallo a Britiſh 
king built a caſtle, where he often reſided. But what- 
ever truth may be in that, we are aſſured from hiſtor 
that in the reign of Henry II. Ela counteſs of Salisbury, 
one of the moſt amazonian ladies of that age, tounded 
and endowed a nunnery at this village, which was 
much eſteemed by the religious ot thoſe times, 
and remained till the general diſſolution, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to two hundred and five pounds 
twelve ſhillings and three-pence. The principal part of 
this ancient ſtructure is ſtill remaining, but is converted 
into a dwelling houſe, having only had a few additional 
reparations to ſuit it to the conveniency of the tenant. 
This village has an annual fair on the ſeventh of 

uly. 

J 8 village called Stanley in this neighbourhood 
had formerly a monaſtery of ciftertian monks, founded 
and endowed by the empreſs Matilda about the begin- 
ing of the reign of her ſon Henry II. and remained till 
the reign of Henry VIII. when its revenues were valued 
at one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds per annum. 
but no remains of it are now lett, Sy 
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| Near a ſmall village called Kington are the remains 


of a Roman camp, and in the 'reign of Henry II. Ro- 
bert Burnell biſhop of Bath and Wells, founded a reli- 
gious houſe for nuns of the benedictine order, which re- 
mained till the general diſſolution, and at Clack, called 
in ancient records Bradenſtoke, Walter Devereux one 
of the favourites of William the Conqueror, built and 
endowed a monaſtery of canons regular, where he retired 
in his old age, took the habit and died. 

The ſon of the founder, Patrick earl of Salisbury 
confirmed the will of his father, and alſo made ſeveral 
additional grants by which the monaſtery though ſmall 
was conſiderable, as appears from the. monaſticon, 
where we are told its annual revenues amounted to two 
hundred and twelve pounds nineteen ſhillings and three 

ence. 
K The grandſon of the above Patrick, who was grand 
juſticiary of Ireland, ordered by his will, that his heart 
ſhould be depoſited in the chancel of this monaſtery. 
Great part of this edifice is ſtill remaining; but has 
— many years ago converted into a gentleman's 
eat, 

The next place we viſited was Calne pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted on a ſmall rivulet, and ſuppoſed to have asiſen out 
of the ruins of a Roman ſtation as ſeveral coins have 
been dug up near the place. At preſent the town is 
but ſmall, although regular, well built and populous. 
Fhe weſt Saxon kings had a caſtle here, and there is 
a ſtreet in the town that ſtill retains its name. It was 
made a borough by Richard king of the Romans, and 
has ſent members to parliament ever fince the original 
fummons, who are choſen by all the inhabitants, who 
pay ſcot and lot. The church is a neat gothic ſtruc- 
ture, and there is a charity ſchool for forty boys, who 
are cloathed and educated, the expence being defrayed 


by the rents ariſing from ſome lands in the neighbour- * 


hood, left for that purpofe, by a charitable gentleman. 
The principal trade carried on in the town is that of the 
woollen manufactures, which has met with great en- 
couragement from ſeveral gentlemen of fortune ; and 
almoſt every perſon is employed in that uſeful and va- 
luable article. It has no fairs, only a weekly market on 
Tueiday ; and is diſtant from London eighty-ſeven 
miles. 

We have already had ſeveral occaſions in the preceed- 
ing part of this work to mention the tricks of Romiſh 
eccicſiaſtics in general, nor can we paſs by the preſent 
place without relating an occurance which not only 
eſtabliſhed the power of clergy, but even made way for 
that moſt unnatural practice, namely celibacy among 
that order of men, 

From the time of the arrival of Auſtin the monk. 
no order had been iſſued by the court of Rome, 
whereby the clergy were prohibited from marrying ; but 
towards the latter end of the tenth century, the mona- 
ſtic life was growing into repute, and thoſe were moſt 
eſteemed for ſanity who ſubjected themſelves to the 
ſevereſt auſterities, and denied themſelves thoſe endear- 
ments ariſing from a ſtate of conjugal felicity. 

At this time Dunſtan formerly abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
and biſhop of Worceſter, had been raiſed to the ſee of 
Canterbury, and although a man of great abilities, yet 
he had contracted ſuch a notion of ſlavery to the court 
of Rome, that all its dictates however ridiculous were 
by him held ſacred, and the ſovereign pontiff well 
knowing that his intereſt over the rights of princes and 
conſciences of private perſons could never be fully eſta- 
bliſhed unleſs a body of men could be regularly formed, 
whoſe connections would be detached from the reſt of 
mankind ; nor could any method be conſidered more 


proper than that of prohibiting the marriage of the 


clergy. 
To accompliſh fo deſired an end Dunſtan was pitched 
upon, by whoſe intereſt a ſynod or convocation was 


' ſummoned to meet at Calne, conſiſting of deputies from 


every part of Britain, Scotland as well as England. 
Dunſtan being either appointed or choſen preſident, 

the aſſembly met in a large hall, thoſe who ſupported 

celibacy being placed in a gallery on one fide, and thoſe 


— 


who denied it on the other, The neceſſity of celibacy 
was ſtrongly urged by Dunſtan from the chair, an; 
as ſtrongly oppoſed by the ſecular clergy, who repre. 
ſented it as a thing altogether unnatural, and in the 
ſequel, would lead men to the commiſſion of unhea;; 
of crimes, 

During the courſe of the debate, a Scotiſh biſhop 
having inveighed bitterly againſt every ſort of inoy4. 


tion in religion, with ſo much force of argument, 


that he turned a great majority againſt the queſtiq,,, 
but had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when the floor of the 
gallery gave way, great numbers of the fecular clerpy 
were cruſhed to death, whereas Dunſtan and the re. 
gulars remained unhurt. The ignorance of the times 
conſtrued this occurence into a miracle, but the ſe. 
| cular prieſts looked upon it as a trick, contrived by the 
arch hypocrite Dunſtan to give the better colour to 
new ſchemes. That it was ſo is very probable, and 
the moſt rational conjecture is, that the ſupporters of 
the gallery, had been previouſly undermined in order 
to give way at a certain ſignal. However, it anſwercd 
Dunſtan's purpoſe, for we find that upon the breaking 
up of the ſynod, all the ſeculars in the dioceſe of Can. 
terbury were obliged either to reſign their livings, or 
part with their wives. 
Although the brook or rivulet at Calne, is moſt 
| 1 ſmall, yet in November 1725, a ſudden 
ſhower of rain falling, it ſwelled to an azaming height, 
and did conſiderable damage to the inhabitants, beſides 
drowning two men, and carrying off a caſk of oyl con- 
taining a hundred gallons, which was not found for 
ſeveral days after, 


Malmsbury, much celebrated in the times of popery 
for its monaſtery, the abbot. of which ſat as a lord in 
parliament, The monkiſh writers have told us many 
idle ſtories of its being a place of great note under the 
Britons, although it is very probable that it was little 
noticed, before the arrival of the Saxons, who built 
a caſtle here, and called the place Ingleborn, which 
name it retained many years after, till one Maildulphus 
2 Hebridean ſcot, who lived as a hermit in the neigh- 
bourhood, and built a ſmall monaſtery for his ſcholars, 
obtained fo great a reputation for learning and ſanctity, 
that the place was from him named Maildulphbury, 
and in time contracted to Malmsbury. The ſituation 
is extremely pleaſant being at the bottom of a hill 
almoſt eneompaſſed by the river Avon, over which it 
has no lefs than fix bridges. 

It is a well built populous town, and carries on a 
conſiderable trade in the manufactory of woollen cloth, 
It was incorporated early under the Saxon kings; but 
the preſent charter was granted by William III. by 
which it is governed by an alderman, twelve burgelics 
and four afhſtants, all choſen annually. The ſtately 
abby of Malmsbury was the life of the town, beiore 
the reformation, many privileges being procured fer 
it by the abbots. | ; 

One of the ſcholars of the abovementioned Me“ 
du)phus named Aldhelm was in great repute, by ho. 
only finiſhing the monaſtery, but alſo being the firſt per: 
ſon who taught Latin to the Anglo-Saxons, as #7” 
pears from the following diſtich: 


Primus ego in Patriam mecum, mods vita Supcrſit, * 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas. 


That is, | 
& If the fates will permit, J will be the firſt to bring 
the muſes from their native feat to my country.” | her? 
is a field adjoining to the town, yet known by the 
name of this abbot, and ſo high was his reputation ft 
ſanctity, that his robe in which he ſaid maſs, together 
with his pſalter, were preſerved till the monaſtery W*? 


Thomas Stump a great clothier ſaved the church, by 
purchaſing it from the commiſſioners, for a conſider 
able ſum of money, and generouſly gave it as 2 Pf” 


| ſent to the inhabitants. The choir however has * 
uU. * 


diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. at which time c 
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o fall to decay, but the body of the church 
1 _ for divine mane Ab The yearly revenues of 
this monaſtery Were valued by the commiſſioners at 
eieht hundred and three pounds ſeventeen {ſhillings 
and ſeven-pence, and at preſent they have an alms-houſe 
for aged perſons of both ſexes, ſtanding near river, 
where was formerly a nunnery, that had been ſuppreſſed 
2veral ages ago, becauſe of the incontinency of the 
Their repreſentatives to parliament are choſen 
by the corporation and free burgeſſes; the weekly 
market is on Saturday, the fairs on the ſevententh of 
March, the ſeventh of April, and twenty-ſixth of 
May, being diſtant ſrom London ninety-four miles, 

William Somerſet commonly known by the name of 
William of Malmsbury, was a monk of this abby, in 
the twelfth century, and wrote the pureſt Latin of any 

erſon in that age. His hiſtory of England although 
juſtly blamed for being ſtuffed with many fables, is 
written in ſo engaging a manner, and the language o 
pure and elegant, that we only regret his not living 
in a more enlightened age. | 

From Malmsbury, we travelled north caſt to Crick- 
Jade, an ancient town ſituated on the Thames, where 
the Chorn and Rey fall into that river from whence it 
is navigable to London. Ihe town is large and popu- 
lous, having a fine old gothic church with a very tall 
ſpire, kept in repair by a donation left for that pur- 
poſe by one of the Hungerfords, who was lord of the 
manor. The ſtreets are irregular and ill paved, bear- 
ing great marks of antiquity, and the town docs not 
contain any thing worthy of a traveller's notice be- 
ſides the church already mentioned, and its noble 
free ſchool] founded and endowed with a ſalary of 
forty pounds per annum lor a maſter. 

This town is a borough by preſcription, and al- 
though not mentioned in the ſummons in the reign 
of Edward I. it has continued to ſend repreſentatives to 
parliament ever ſince the reign of Edward II. It is 
governed by a bailiff choſen annually, and the members 
are elected by ſuch inhabitants as pay ſcot and lot. We 
are told of an hoſpital at this place, in the reign of 
Henry III. but now fo totally demoliſhed that the peo- 
ple have not ſo much as a traditional account in what 
part of the town it was built. The market is on Sa- 
turday, and the fairs on the ſecond Thurſday in April, 
and the twenty-firſt of September, It is diſtant from 
London eightv two miles, 

As ſome men were digging to wake a grave in the 
chancel of the pariſh church of Purton, a ſmall village 
about three miles from Cricklade, they ſtruck againſt 
a ſtone coffin, about three feet below the ſurface of the 


ground, and having with ſome difficulty raiſed it up, 


it was found to meaſure ſix feet ſix inches long, twenty 
two inches broad, eleven inches deep, and three inches 
thick, except the head which was hollowed with great 
art, the reſt of the coffin was but rude workmanſhip, It 
was impoſſible to determine upon the time when this 
had been firſt depoſited, as neither figure nor inſcrip- 
tion were to be ſeen. In it was found three ſculls 
of the common ſize, but they had been forced into 
It by accident, when other graves had been opened in 
the place; and this opinion is the more probable from 
their being no lid, only a piece of decayed board which 
might have ſerved as a cover. 
 Highworthy on the moſt northerly part of this county 
is ſo called, from its ſituation on a hill, though ſur- 
rounded with fine fertile and well cultivated fields, 
ere are many good Inns much frequented by tra- 
vellers. It is an ancient borough, and governed by 
2 mayor and an alderman, but never ſent members to 
parliament. The church is but an indifferent gothic 
uilding, but the living is valuable, and the parſonage 
houſe fit for a large family. The market is on Wei- 
neſday, and the fairs the twelfth of Auguſt, and tenth of 
tober, being diſtant from London {eventy-lix miles. 
urning Southward we paſſed through Swindon a 
ſmall marxet town, wherein is nothing remarkable, 
only that it is ſituated on a riſing ground, from whence 


— — 


there-is a charming proſpect over ſeveral parts of Berk - 
ſhire, particularly the vale of White-horſe. 

There is a market on Monday, but it is not much 
frequented, and its four fairs for all ſorts of cattle are on 
the fifth of April, the eleventh of May, the ſecond 
Monday aſter the eleventh of September, and the ſe- 
cond Monday in October, being diſtant from London 


eighty-two miles. | 


W otton-Ballet about two miles diſtant from the 
road, is both a borough and corporation, having con- 
tinued to ſend members to parliament, ever ſince the 
beginning, and yet it is ſo poor and inconſiderable a 
place that moſt of the houſes appear like cottages being 
only covered with thatch. It is however pleaſantly 
ſituated, and there is a ſmall manufactory of woollen 
cloth. The government is veſted in a mayor two 
aldermen, and twelve burgeſſes, but ſo few people of 
credit reſide in the town, that the chief magiſtrate is 
often one of the pooreſt mechanics, 

There was formerly an hoſpital, for poor men, but 
it has been long ſince demoliſhed. They have how- 
ever a charity ſchool, to which has been leſt an annual 
ſalary of ten p-unds. The market is on Friday, and 
the fairs on the fourth of May, the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, and ninetecnth of December, all for cattle, 
and is diſtant from London eighty-ſix miles. 

Travelling eaſtward from Wotton Baſlet, we viſited 
Auburn on the borders of Berkſhire, fituated on a 
branch of the Kennet, It is ſaid to have been a place 


of ſome note in former times, but at preſent it rather 


reſeinbles a village than a town, It continues to have 
a poor market on Pueſday, but its fairs have been long 
ſince diſſuſed. 

On the road to Marlborough we travelled through the 
ancient town of Ramsbury, famous for being the ſeat 
of a biſhop, under the welt Saxon kings, who continu- 
cd here til] the latter end of the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, whenCit was annexed to Sherborn, and now 
makes part of the dioceſe of Salisbury. Its pleaſant 
meadows along the banks of the Kennet are charm- 
ing and delightful, and its beer is held in the greateſt 
repute in London. It has no market, only two fairs 
for cattle and toys, on the fourteenth of May, and 
twenty-fifth of September. 


The next place we viſited was Marlborough, a place 


of great antiquity, and a Roman ſtation called by thoſe 
people Cunetio. We are told by ſome late writers, 
that the Saxons built a caſtle on the ſame ſpot, where 
the Romans formerly kept their garriſon, but what- 
ever truth may be in that, Marlborough is hardly 
mentioned by any author, beſides Antoninus, till the 
reign of Rictrard I. when that prince was taken pri- 
ſoner on his return from his romantic expedition to 
the Holy Land, at which time his brother John ima- 
gining that Richard would not be releafed from cap- 
tivity, ſeized this caſtle along with many others, which 
he was obliged to deliver up, when the king was ſet 
at liberty. | 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry III. (1267) 
a your council of the nation met at this place, and 
paſſed a body of Jaws, which ſtill bear the name of the 
Marlborough ſtatutes, framed on purpoſe to prevent 
too many of the barons aſſembling in one place, but 
pretended to be for preventing tumults. It is an an- 
cient borough by preſcription, but has received many 
charters of incorporation, the laſt of which appoints 
it to be governed by a mayor, two juſtices, twelve 
aldermen, and a common council of twenty-four ca- 
pital burgeſſes, with a town clerk, and other proper 
officers, It conſiſts: of one long ſtreet, with good 
buildings on each fide, and on the one fide the fronts 
of the houſes are ſupported by piazzas. Being ſituated 
on the great road to Bath and Briſtol, it has many 
good inns, and conſiderable ſums are ſpent by the 
people, who are almoſt conſtantly going to, or return- 
ing from that place, ſo that Marlborough at all times 
exhibits a picture of gaiety and diſſipation, The prin- 
cipal trade of the town is that of different ſorts of 
ſhopkeepers, whoſe greateſt dependance is on the inns, 
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and ſo great is the conſumption of all ſuch articles as 
are wanted by the innkeepers that conſiderable fortunes 
have been acquired in the town. 

Lhere are ſtill ſome remains of a ſmall priory, being 
a royal foundation as is fuppofed in the reign of Henry 
II. as it is mentioned in the reign of his ſon John. 


In the fame reign we are told of an hofpital here for 


brethren and ſiſters, but it has been long ſince demo— 
liſhed, | 
In 1712, a charity ſchool was founded and endowed 
for forty-four poor children, and there are two good 
pariſh churches, beſides meetings for the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters. On the. welt of the town is a mount raiſed by 
art, and on the top of it a walk from whence there is 
an extenſive proſpe& over Marlborough downs. 
This mount was formerly part of the Keep of the 
caſtle, but has now an octagan ſummer-houſe the pro- 
perty of a private perfon. "The weekly market is on 
Saturday, and the fairs the tenth of July, and twenty 
ſecond of November, being diſtant from London twenty 
four miles. 
We muſt not leave Marlborough without taking no- 
tice of ſome remains of antiquities in its neighbourhood, 
particularly on the downs, There are many Britiſh 
ſepulchres called barrows, but ſome of them are ſup- 
poſed to be Daniſh, and on the ſame downs are the 
Grey Weathers, a vaſt heap of ſtones that appear at a 
diſtance like ſheep lying down to reſt, they are large 
and much in the ſame ſhape as thoſe at Stonehenge, and 
_ our opinion the remains of an antient Druidical tem- 
e. 
F At Froxfield a village about ſeven miles from Marl- 
borough is a noble foundation for the ſupport of aged 
widows. It is an alms-houſe built in the form of a quad- 
rangle, the front facing the road, and in the centre is 
a handſome chapel, with every thing proper for perform- 
ing divine ſervice, which is done every day beſides 
b on Sundays and _— Days. The chaplain 

as only a ſalary of thirty pounds per qunum; but as an 
encouragement for his faithfully diſcharging the duties 
of his office, he is on the firſt vacancy preſented to the 
vin: of Kenriſh in this county. 

This uſeful foundation was begun by Sarah dutcheſs 
of Somerſet, and finiſhed purſuant to her will, by exe- 
cutors, who diſcharged their truſt with the ſtricteſt 
fidelity. She bequeathed two thouſand pounds for 
building and fitting up the houſe, and deviſed ſeveral 
lands for its ſupport, being for the maintenance of thirty 
poor widows, who are not only provided with ſuffici- 
ency for procuring every neceſſary of life, but have alſo 
an additional allowance of warm cloaths during the 
winter. But what adds greatly to the honour of the 
founder is, that as the grounds were let on leaſes, upon 
their expiration, new buildings are to be added for 
ten more widows, and ſo on, from time to time, 
as the fund encreaſeth. Had this rule been obſerv- 


ed by all other charitable perſons, there would not 


have been at this day ſo many complaints againſt thoſe 
who are intruſted with the management of public dona- 
tions, 

The ſame lady whoſe benevolence was not confined 
to the aged, likewiſe left a fund for putting out help- 
leſs young children of both ſexes, as apprentices to 
creditable people, by whom they are to be inſtructed in 
all ſorts of uſcſul domeſtic labour. 

Barbury caſtle on the north of Marlborough is a vaſt 
fortification, being an ancient camp on the top of a hill, 
and ſurrounded with a double ditch. As it is not a 
Roman work, the moſt common opinion is, that it is a 
Saxon fortification wherein they defended themſelves 
againſt the Britons u- der the command of Ceulin, about 
the middle of the ſixth Century. 

The laſt town we viſited in this county was Great 
Bedwin, ſuppoſed by Dr. Stukely to have been the Leu- 
comagus of Ravenas. It is an ancient borough by pre- 
ſcription, and in the Saxon times was called a city, 
being the reſidence of the governors of this county, who 
built a caſtle here, of which ſome part of the ditch £ill 


remains. 
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The town is on the decline having but few inkas;. 
tants, nor is there any great trade in the place. It ha. 
ſent members to parliament ever ſince the original ſyn. 
mans, who are choſen by the inhabitants in genera] 
and the civil government is veſted in a portreve chef. 
annually at the court leet of the manor, who has th. 
right of appointing all the inferior officers, ; 

The molt remarkable thing in this town is its ang! 
ent church, being a ſpacious ſtructure in the form ct 
croſs, built of flints and cemented with mortar, which 
by length of time has tecome almoſt as ſolid as the ſtone; 
themſelves. In the tower which is a lofty ſtructure, i. 
a ring of ſix good bells. 

The whole of this venerable fabric is decorated with 
many ancient monuments, among which is one dreſſed 
in the robes and armour of a knight templar, whoſe 
name they tell us was Adam Scot, It has an infcri;. 
tian underneath, but ſo defaced that we could not poli- 
bly read it. There are alſo ſeveral monuments in th;. 
church to the memory of the anceſtcrs of the dukes of 
Somerſet, particularly one of Sir John Seymour, fe 
ther of the protector, and of Jane third queen of Hen: 
VIII. : 

It has no weekly market, only two fairs on the 
twenty-third of April and fiftcenth of July, Leing dil. 
tant from London ſeventy-one miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Great Bedwin is the foreſt 
of Savernach, about twelve miles in circumference. he. 
ing a moſt delightful place, and well ſtocked with 
deer. There is plenty of wood, part of which has 
been cut down to make viſtas, which meet like ſo many 
rays of a ſtar; and about two miles diitant is Totten. 
ham, the ſeat of the late earl of Ailſbury, erccted on 
the fame ſpot where the Seymours formerly had a 
caſtle, It is built in a ſquare form, having many ad- 
Joining offices for the ſervants, with a noble library, 
well ſtored with the beſt authors, all bound in the moſt 
elegant manner, - | 

The famous Saxon monument, called Wandſdyke, 
runs a croſs Wiltſhire, from eaſt to weſt, It is a cor- 
ruption of Woden's dyke, ſo called, from Woden, 
one of the firſt progenitors of the Saxons, and in time 
deifhed by them as an object of divine worſhip, The 
moſt probable opinion concerning this fortification is, 
that it was thrown up by the fuſt Kings of the weſt Sax- 
ons, to check the cotitinual incurſions of the Britons, 
who continued for many years to attempt the recovery 
of their ancient liberty. It may be traced from Bati 
in Somerſetſhire to Great Bedwin in this county, be— 
ing a ſtrong earthen rampart, with a broad ditch on 
the ſouth. 

The air of Wiltſhire, like that of ſome other coun- 
ties, is various, according to the different ſituations, 
in gencral healthy; only that in the vallies it is mog 
mild than in thoſe towns and villages ſituated anmovny 
the hills, particularly towards the north, But even 
there the country is extremely pleaſant, as the grcat 
numbers of ſmall eminences have little rivulets run- 
ning from them, that water the vallies, rendering 
the ground fertile, and the villages delightiul. Mann 
of its fine plains were once covered with Jarge 
woods, but the greateſt part of them are now Cu! 
down. 

The county in general produces large crops ct ex- 
cellent corn, the ſoil being in many parts a ſtrong 


clay; whilſt the downs and meadows afford the be! 


paſture for cattle, particularly ſheep, great flocks 0: 
thoſe uſeful animals being conſtantly fed in different 
parts. 
Near Hindon are ſome quarries of good ſtone ; anc 
in ſome parts of this county the farmers feed thei! 
hogs on a wild herb, called Knot-graſs, which grov'* 
to the length of fixtcen or twenty feet ; but with all 
theſe advantages, fuel is extremely dear, although it“ 
to be hoped that a loſs fo great to the inhabitants wil. 
in time be remedied, eſpecially if the preſent taits 4 
inland navigation ſhould continue to prevail and te— 
ceive the ſame encuuragement Which it has for former me 
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We have already conſidered the trade and manutac- 
tures of this county, and as We. Mare lecn, it con: 
aas principally in the making all ſorts of woolen 
Goth, wherein they are greatly aſfiſicd by the plenty 
ee wool ſhorn yearly from their numerous Rocks of 
ſacep ; and which as in other parts employs the in- 
auſtrious poor, and, ſupports the riches and dignity of 
W |: nation. ; 

With reſpect to the inhabitants in general we muſt not 
Conſider them as John of Salispury did, when he tells us 
a nis Polycraticon that the inhabitants of thoſe parts con- 
naered themſelves as the braveſt people in England, for 
which they had the honour of being kept as the reterve 
in battle. But at preſent they are neither more or leſs 
arlike than their neighbours, being now accuſtomed 
to the more valuable arts of peace. They are brave, 
punt and honeſt, ſober, plain and induſtrious. I hey 
are very kind to ſtrangers, and very communicative of 
what they know. In the villages their accent 1s rough, 
and unplcaling, but in the towns, where the better fort 
of people reſide, the Engliſh is ſpoken in great perfec- 


tion. : 
A The principal rivers are the Thames or Iſis, the up- 
per and lower Avon, the Willy, the Nadder, and the 
'» 
JzOUurne. 


* 


Two of theſe rivers, viz. the Thames and lower 
Avon both riſe in Glouceſterſhire, the firſt only touch- 
W ing the north part of this county, where it is navigable 
ſor ſmall veſſels, as we have already ſeen at Cricklade. 

The lower Avon enters this county, near Malms- 
bury, after which it paſtes Chippenham and Bradford, 
entering Somerſetſhire, at a place called Monkton 
Ferry. 

The upper Avon has its ſource about the middle of 
the county, near the Devizes, where it 1s only a ſmall 
ſtream, but running ſouth caſt it receives many additi- 
onal brooks and rivulets; and at Wilton by the addi- 
tion of the Willy and Nadder it becomes a conſiderable 
river. 

The Nadder riſes, near the borders of Devonſhire, 
and running eaſtward falls into the Willy and Avon, 
at Wilton, 

Theſe three running caſtward under the general name 
of Avon, it receives the Bourne, paſhng into Hamp- 
{hire, near Downton.” 

Among other curious plants in this county we ſhall 
mention only the following, viz. 

Long rooted Hawk-weed found in the meadows near 
Malmſbury. 

Herb Paris in the meadows near Bradford. 

| Dog-Camomile found on the hills near the De- 
VIZECS. 

Hedge Parſley near Bedwin. 

Wild Pink found in the paſture ground near Sa- 
liſbury. 

Star Liver-wort found near Ambreſbury. 

Cup-moſs found on the hills in the northern parts of 
the county. 


ks ils Clary found near Marlborough, with many 
others, 

According to our propoſed plan we now proceed to 
= Jay before our readers an abſtract of the lives of ſome 
of the many worthy and learned perſons, who were 
| bornin this county. 2 

Thomas Hobbs, whoſe writings have made a con- 
ſiderable figure in the literary world, was born 1588, 
near Malmſbury in this county, his father being vicar 
of a ſmall country pariſh, near that town. Before he 
had arrived at his fourteenth year, he had made an un- 
common progreſs in the languages, and was then ſent 
to Oxford, where he addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the Ariſtotelean philoſophy, at that time the principal 
doctrine of the ſchools, 

In 1607, being only turned of nineteen he took his 
degree of maſter of arts, and being ſtrongly recom- 
mended by ſeveral maſters at Oxford, he was taken 
into the ſervice of William Cavendiſh earl of Devon- 
ſhire, who was much pleaſed with his facetious wit 
and — and who ſoon after appointed him tutor 
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to his ſon lord William, ſome. years younger than 
Hobbs. Having ſuperintended the education of that 
young nobleman ſome time, he was choſen to attend 
him in making the tour of Eurape ; during which 
journey be acquired the French and Italian languages, 
and ſpoke them with the ſame facility, as if he had bee: 
a native ol thoſe countries. | 

During his ſtay at Rome, he found that he had in a 
great meaſure forgot his knowledge of the Greek, bur 
applying all his leiſure hours to regain that beautiful 
and uſeful language, upon his return to England, he 
found himſelf able to undertake a tranſlation of Thu— 
cydides of whom he was more enamoured than of any 
other hiſtorian ; but his principal intention was to con- 
vince the people of England, that a democratical form 
of government was the worſt that could be thought of. 
Having ſerved the carl of Devonſhire twenty ycals, and 
that nobleman dying 1628, Mr. Hobbs accompanied 
Sir Gervas Clifton through France and Italy; during 
which time he made himſelf as perfect in the mathema- 
tics as he had done before in Grreek, But in 1631, lie 
was ſent for by the carl of Devonſhire, his former pupil 
to undertake the ediication of his ſon, then only thir- 
teen years of age. Having inſtructed his pupil in every 
neceſſary branch of literature, he accompanied him in 
making the tour of Europe; end during his ſtay a- 
broad made it his chief buſineſs to converſe with ſuch 
as were moſt noted for their knowledge in natural philo- 
ſophy. He returned to England about the breaking out 
oi the civil wars, but not rclifhing his ſituation amongtt 
the contending parties, he went to Paris, where he 
proſecuted his ſtudies with the moſt unwearied aſſiduity. 
It was during his abode at Paris that he. inſtructed the 
prince, afterwards Charles II. in the mathematics, and 
Mr. Hobbs was often heard to ſay, that had the prince's 
application been cqual to his abilities, he would have 
made a moſt diſtinguiſhing figure in that uſeful ſcience, 
About this time he wrote his famous book the Levia- 
than, which procured him a number of enemies, eſpe— 
cially among the clergy of the church of England, who 
attended their exiled prince at Paris. 

At the reſtoration 1660, he returned to England, and 
lived in a retired manner in the houſe of the earl of De- 
vonſhire ; but as every philopſopher would likewiſe 
with to be a poet, he tranſlated the works of Homer; 
of which all we ſhall ſay is, that it is even unworthy of 
notice. 

In 1666, his theological notions had been ſo much 
expoſed by ſeveral very able men, among whom was 
the Lord chancellor Clarendon, that a bill was brought 
into the houſe of commons to inflict pains and penalties 
on Hobbs, as a propagator of Atheiſm ; but the pro- 
ceedings were. dropt, through the intereeſſion of his 
noble pat.on. But nothing gives us a clearer inſight 
into his natural temper than his behaviour on this, as 
well as on another more awful occaſion. During the 
time the bill was depending in the houſe of commons, 
he expreſſed great uneaſineſs, eſpecially as the act of the 
third of Henry IV. was then unrepealed, by which thote 
who made innovations in religion, were to be butnr 
alive, by a writ iſſuing out of chancery, called, De 
hæretico Comburendo. He told the earl of Devonſhire, 
that he never intended any harm by his writings, and 
that falſe concluſions had been drawn from his propo- 
ſitions. He likewiſe wrote an apology for his former 
works, declaring that what he had advanced were ra- 
ther ſuppoſitions in order to obtain information, than 
poſitions to eſtabliſh his own opinions. But if he was 
ſo much afraid of the wrath of man, we ſhall fee that 


he was no leſs ſo of that God, who is all purity, but 


who according to his principles was the author of fin. 
Who firſt preſcribed a. rule for the conduct of his 
creatures and then deprived then of abilities to perform 
the required duties. 

As Hobbs lived to a great age, we are told that h., 
laſt years were ſpent in continual apprehenſions of death, 
and that when he was told there was no hopes of ni; 
recovery he ſaid, ** | wiſh there was a back door 10 
creep out of the world,” He died in the houſe of the 
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ear] of Devonſhire 1679, in the ninety-firſt year of his 
age, 
of fl Hobbs is the firſt writer whom we have had 
occaſion to mention, that oppoſed the chriſtian religion, 
and the firſt in England, after lord Herbert, who has 
been accuſed of deiſm, we ſhall here lay before our readers 
our own opinion, of that philoſopher's ſentiments, and 
leave them to judge for themſelves. It is well known 
that the doctrine of St. Auguſtine, or what has been 
fince called the Sublapfarian ſcheme, was embraced by 
moſt of the reformed chfirches in Europe, but ſoon 
aſter it was carried to a tor extravagant height, par- 
ticularly by Perkins, who of all the Engliſh divines, 
appears to have been the father of the Supralapſarians, 
T hat gentleman and his followers extolled the doctrine 
of abſolute predeſtination, to ſuch an unreaſonable 
height, that the freedom of the human. will was deſtroyed, 
and man was to be accountable to the deity for his 
conduct, whilſt he was denied power to perform the 
requiſite duties. But Dr. Twiſſe, rector of Newbury, 
and prolocutor of theWeſtminſter Aſſembly, went further 
than all who had gone before him, for in a book pub- 
liſhed by him called de Gratia, he aſſerts that God 
before he made man, determined that he ſhould fall, 
and that although he would command every perſon 
to obey the goſpel, yet having, previouſly choſen a 
number, they, and they only ſhould be ſaved.” The 
thought itfelf is horrible, and Hobbs as a thinking 
man, declared that if it was fo, then man acted un- 
der a ſupernatural impulſe—God himſelt was the 
author of ſin—and as rational creatures are only paſ- 
five, they cannot, conſiſtent with the divine perfec- 
tions, he accountable to the deity. Although no ex- 
cuſe can be pleaded for Hobbs's publiſhing his no- 
tions to the world; yet charity will rather impute 
his crime, to thoſe who firſt led him aſtray, It has 
been acknowledged even by profeſſed deiſts, that the 
chriſtian religion is the pure?ſt in its precepts, and the 
moſt ſalutary in its conſequences, that was ever yet 
promulgated to the world, and that the man. who rejects 
it muſt labour under a penal infatuation, which at 
laſt will end in his ruin. We cannot conclude this 
article better than in the words of the late Dr. Young. 


And is there who the bleſſed croſs wipes off, 

As a foul mark from his diſhonoured brow ? 

If angels weep *tis at ſuch a fight, 

"The wretch they quit deſponding of their care, 
More ftruck with grief or wonder who can tel] ? 


Edward Hyde earl of Clarendon, and lord high chan- 
cellor of England, was the fon of Henry Hyde of Din- 
ton near Hendon, in this county, eſquire, where he was 
born 1608. He received the firſt rudiments of learn- 
ing from a private tutor, in his father's houſe, and was 
afterwards entered a ſtudent in Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, When he had ſpent ſome years in that learn- 
ed ſeminary, he was admitted into the Middle Tem- 
ple, London, and placed under the direction of his 
uncle Nicholas Hyde at that time treaſurer, and after- 
ward chief juſtice of the King's Bench. Having ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the law, he was called 
up to the bar, and ſoon became eminent in his pro- 
feſſion. When the writs were iſſued for the meeting 
of the long parliament, he was returned duly elected 
for Shaftſbury in Dorſetſhire, and Wotton Baſſet in 
Wiltſhire, but he preferred his native county and made 
his election of the latter, 

During the time he ſerved in parliament, Mr. Hyde 
laid aſide his gown, being wholly employed in public 
buſineſs, and whilſt he was chairman of one of the 
committee, he had occaſion to reprove Oliver Crom- 
well for the rudeneſs of his behaviour, for which the 
uſurper, when he came into power would never for- 
vive him. At this time he began to be fo diſtinguiſhed 
tor his great abilities, that the king invited him to a 
conference, and propoſed to make him ſolicitor, in 
the room of Oliver St. John, but this he thought pro- 
per at that time to decline, His moderation with re- 


ſpect to the violent tempers of both parties, inſtead ,, © 


procuring him favour, ny ſerved to encreaſe the num 
1 * 


ber of his enemies, and although he refuled the lucr;. 


tive employment of ſecretary. of ſtate, when offeres . 


him by the king, yet the majority of members ;, | 


the houſe of commons, confidered him as a perſon qi; 
affected to their cauſe, and once reſolved to ſend him 
to the tower, He was however ſworn chancellor ,; 
the exchequer and knighted, but when the prince 9 
Wales left England, and went to Jerſey, fir Edyz,4 
Hyde accompanied him, and remained there above: 
year after the prince left that iſland, which time he 
ſpent wholly in ſtudy, and wrote ſome part of hie 
hiſtory of the wars. 

From Jerſey he went to meet the prince at the Hazy, 
and having ſettled his lady and family at Antwerp, he we. 
on an embaſly to Spain, which however proved aborti,, 
During the uſurpation he reſided chiefly at Antwery 
either proſecuting his ſtudies, or ſuperintending the edu- 
cation of his children; but when the government u 
reſtored he came over to England, and was created 
earl of Clarendon and lord high chancellor, in which, 
office he behaved with the greateſt integrity. There 


is an annecdote mentioned by biſhop Burnet, which © 


although paſſed over in ſilence by all our other hiſtorians, 
may ſerve to ſhew that the fear of God and a rex 


love of juſtice, will ſuperceed all conſiderations what. 


ever. Burnet who was well acquainted with the cy 
tells us, that when he firſt began to make a figure at 
the bar, he went during the long vacation to viſit hi, 
aged father in Wiltſhire ; and that one morning while 
they were walking in the garden, before breakfa} 
the old gentleman expreſſed himſelf, in the follow. 
ing manner; „ You gentleman of the law when 
„you have acquired great reputation for knoy. 
% ledge, too often take bad cauſes in hand, with no 
other view than that of acquiring money, although 
the miſguided client may be totally ruined, and 
« when pretended prerogative ſets itſelf above Jay, 
« with a view of trampling on the conſtitution, you 
will proſtitute your abilities to ſupport deſpotiſm, 
« But be aſſured that if ever you deceive your neigh- 
„ bour, or lead the widow and fatherleſs into vexatiou 
& law ſuits, by your pernicious councils, the juſt 
« judgment of God will overtake you, either in time 
« or eternity. And on the other hand, if you eve: 
* from motives of pride, ambition or Jucre, ſtand up 
in defence of ſuch meaſures as may tend towards 
6 enflaving your country, you may like Samſon, lay 
„ hold of the pillars, and pull down the fabrick, 
« but you will periſh under the ruins.” No ſooner 
had the old gentleman uttered theſe words, than he 
was ſeized with a fit of apoplexy, and died on the 
ſpot, before his ſon had time to call for aſſiſtance. 

Dr. Burnet tells us, that theſe words coming from 
the mouth of an honoured and aged father, with the 
event that followed, made ſo deep an imprcilion 01 
the mind of the fon, that during the whole of his iu- 
ture life, he never paid any regard to the pleadings of 
the moſt ſubtil council, any further, than what ther 
advanced, was conſiſtent with his own notions 0! 
equity. But notwithſtanding his great probity, he 
fell under the diſpleaſure of his ſovereign, meerly be- 
cauſe he would not countenance the arbitary mea- 
ſurers of a corrupted miniſtry, and the ſeals were give! 
to fir Orlando Bridgman, chief juſtice of the common 
pleas. But this was not the only difficulty he had to 
ſtruggle with, for a bill was brought up to the hou! 
of lords, accuſing him of high treaſon, upon which 
by the king's deſire he went abroad and died at Rout" 
in Normandy 1674. | 

His hiſtorical works are well known, but he iv 
not confine his ſtudies, cither to hiſtory or law, fe. 
we have ſeen a large ſolio bible interleaved with not 
in his own hand writing, and ſeyeral devout medits- 
tions on religious ſubjects. He had two ſons, oe 
who ſucceeded him in his eſtate and title, and anothe! 
who was created earl of Rochefter, and who in the 
reign of queen Anne was lord licutenant of Irelan) 


(9 


%. % 


bind — —_ 


8 ment. 


4 tended to ſpend the remainder cf his days. 


b 
Wards attorney general for Ireland, and choſen ſpeaker 
5 of che houſe of commons in that kingdom. 
I he returned to England, when he was called up to the 
We degree of king's terjeant, beſides receiving the honour 
ot knizhthogd, f £ 


== juſtice of the King's-bench, but died before he 


His daughter was married to Jaines duke of Vork, 
afterwards king of England, and had two daughters 
Mary and Anne who Both iy ar hn the regal dignity. 
The preſent dutcheſs of Qucenſberry is grand daughter 
of the carl of Clarendon; * 8 
Edmund Ludlow, well known in the hiſtory of the 
civil wars, was the ſon of Sir Henry Ludlow, and horn 
at Maiden Bradley in this county 1620, where he re- 
ceived the firſt principles of his education, from whence 
he was removed to Trinity College Oxford. In 1640, 
his father was choſen knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Wilts, and being of one thoſe who oppoſed 
the king's meaſures, his ſon joined with the ſame party, 
and was preſent at the battle of Edghill in the regi- 
ment commanded by the earl of Eſſex. Upon his fa- 
ther's death, which happened ſoon after he was choſen 
in his ſtead, for Wiltſhire, and promoted to the com- 
inand of a regiment of horle by order ol the parlia- 


When king Charles was brought to a mock tryal, 
Mr. Ludlow was one of his judges, after which he 


W was ſent as lieutenant general into Ireland, under de- 


puty Ireton, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with the 
greateſt bravery. Being in ſentiment a ſtrong repub- 
lican, he refuſed to act under Oliver Cromwell, 
although great ofters were made him, if he would com- 
ply. When Richard Cromwell was ſet afide, he 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to reſtore the common- 
wealth, but finding all his endeavours unſucceſsful, and 


W that he was excluded from the benefit of the act of 
W indemnity, he retired to Ah in Switzerland, where 


he purchaſed a houſe, and lived with his wite, both at- 
ending divine worſhip, in one of the reformed churches, 


WE Durins his abode there, his wife was obliged to go 
= .. 8 . of = 
© ſeveral times to England to ſettle her affairs, as their 
W whole ſupport depended on her fortune, his owrreſtate 
having been forfeited at the reſtoration, 
ly affected for the religion and liberties of his country, 
= when he heard of the acceſſion of James II. but on 


He was great- 


the revolution he returned to England, where he in- 
His reſo- 
lution however was fruſtrated, for Sir Edward Seymour 
preſented a petition to the king, praying that he might 


2 be apprehended for the murder of Charles I. but al- 


though the proclamation was not iſſued, yet he thought 


it moſt prudent to return, where he {pent the re- 
mainer of his life under the infirmities of old age. 
8 laſt wiſhes were for the proſperity, peace, and glory of 


His 


his country; that its religion and liberty might be eſta- 
bliſhed on ſo ſure a foundation, that all the deſigns of 


wicked men might be unable to overthrow them. 


During his long reſidence in Switzerland, he wrote 


iq: his memoirs, which contains as fine ſentiments of 
. liberty, as are to be met with in any author eicher an- 


cient or modern. 
Sir John Davies a learned lawyer and elegant poet, 


& was born in this county, ſometime in the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, When he had acquired ſome knowledge 
of Latin, and Greek, he was entered à ſtudent in 


Queen's college Oxford, where he took the degree of 
batchelor of arts, and afterwards entered himſelf a ſtu- 
dent in the Middle Temple, where he applied him- 
4 felt to the ſtudy of the municipal law of England. 
£ But being at dinner one day in the hall, ſome words 
WF aroſe between him and another gentleman, when Mr. 


Davies firuck his antagoniſt, for which he was ex- 


pelled the ſociety. Upon this he left London, and re- 
W {ded ſome years at Oxford, till by the intereſt of his 
1 friends, he was reſtored to his rank in the temple, and 
4 ſoon after choſen member of parliament 1601. He 
Vas one of thoſe employed to carry the news of the 


death of queen Elizabeth, to James king of Scotland, 
y whom he was appointed firſt ſolicitor, and after- 


In 1607 


e was ſoon after appointed lord 


| 
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had the honour to preſide in that court. As a ſtates- 


man he wrote a diſcovery of the true cauſes why Ireland 


was never entirely ſubdued till the acceſſion of James 
I. as a lawyer he wrote an abridgement, of fir Edward 
Coke's reports; and as a lover of the muſes, a fine poem 
on the immortality of the ſoul, | 

Thomas Willis, M. D. was born at great Bedwin 
in this county 1622, and educated in Grammar learn- 
ing under one Mr. Sylveſter, an eminent ſchool maſter 
in Oxford, when he had learned the Latin and Greek, 
he was entered on the foundation of Chriſt church, 
where he took the degree of batchelor, and in 1642 
that of maſter of arts. 

During the time that Oxford was garriſoned by 
the king's forces, Willis was one of thoſe ſtudents who 
bore arms, in defence of the royal cauſe, and during 
his leifure hours applied himtelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
in which faculty he took the degree of Batchelor 1646. 
By this he was enabled to practice publicly, tor which 
purpoſe he took a houſe, oppoſite Merton College, 
where- he kept a private room or oratory for divine 
worſhip, according to the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land, having for his chaplains three clergymen, who 
in the reign of Charles II. made a great figure in 
the church of England, namely Dr. Fell, whole ſiſter 
was married to Dr. Willis; Dr. Dolben atterwards 
archbiſhop of York, and Dr. Alleſstree, afterwards 
provoſt of Eaton College, In 1660, he was appointed 
Sedleian proteſſor of natural philoſophy, when he 
took his degree of doctor in phyſicx. He was one of 
the firſt members of the Royal Society, and ſoon made 
his name famous by bis many curious experiments 
and writings. After the fire of London, upon the 
preſſing invitation of archbiſhop Sheldon, he took à 
houſe in St. Martin's Lane, and being obliged to at- 
tend his patients early in the morning, he engaged the 
curate to read priyers at fix o'clock in the morning, 
ſo high was his ſenſe of the neceſſity of divine worſhip ! 
He was a moſt generous benefactor to the poor, giving 
all his ſunday fees, which were very conſiderable, away 
for charitable uſes, His table was the reſort of moſt 
of the learned men in London, and fo little did he 
regard empty titles, that he refuſed the honour of 
knighthood. He died at his houſe in St. Martin's 
Lane, on the eleventh day of November, 1675, and 
was interred in the ſame grave with his wife in Weft- 
minſter Abby. : 

John Scot a pious and learned divine, was born at 
Chippenham in this county 1638. His parents deſigned 
to bring him up to a trade, and for that purpoſe bound 
him apprentice in London, where he ſerved three 

cars; but not liking a ſervile employment, and hav- 
ing a ſtrong deſire to attain to the knowledge of letters, 
he went to Oxford, where having finiſhed his ſtudies 
he took orders, and was choſen rector of St. Peter le 
Poor in Broad-ftreet, prebendary of St. Paul's, and 
afterwards rector of St. Giles's in the fields. He had 
high notions of the epiſcopal office, and wrote a de- 


| fence of it in the ſecond book of his chriſtian life. He 


died on the tenth of March 1695, and was buried ina 
vault under the pariſh church of St. Giles's.. 

John Norris was the ſon of a country clergyman, 
and born in Wiltſhire, 1657. Whillt very young he 
was ſent to Wincheſter ſchool, where he made con- 
ſiderable progreſs in claſſical learning, and finiſhed 
his ſtudies in Exeter College Oxford. Having made 
choice of the miniſtry for his profeſſion he entered into 
holy orders, and was preſented to the living of a ſmall 
country pariſh in Somerſetſhire, where he diſcharged 
his duty conſiſtent with the character of a miniſter 
of the goſpel. He was afterwards preſented to a liv- 
ing near Saliſbury, worth about three hundred pounds 
fer annum, where he remained till his death, 1711. 
Being naturally warm in his temper, he became a 
profeſſed admirer of all the dreams of Plato, as well 
as the airy enthuſiaſm of Malbranche, His natural 
turn of mind led him to read the myſtic writers, and 
he ſoon imbibed their ſentiments, both in philoſophy 
and theology. He had alſo a turn for poetry, but all 


his 


9 2 


his compoſitions tend to promote the ſame doctrine. 


The late author of Clariſſa ſeems to have been an ad- 
mirer of Norris's poems. 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren ſo much celebrated for bis 
extenſive knowledge in architecture, was the ſon of a 
clergyman and born in this county 1632. He had his 

rammatical education at a private ſchool, and finiſhed 
bie ſtudies in Wadham College Oxford. Before he 
arrived at his ſixteenth year, he had made ſuch progreſs 
in the mathematics, that he was able to ſolve the moſt 
difficult problems in geometry; and in 1657, he was 
choſen profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham- college. At 
the reſtoration of Charles II. he was appointed by 
royal mandate Savilian, profeſſor at Oxford. The ſame 
year the king appointed him a ſurveyer of the board of 
works, and the next year he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

When the plague broke out in London 1665, he 
went over to France, and ſpent that year, and the greateſt 
part of the next in the ſtudy of architecture, according 
to the rules laid down by the beſt writers ancient and 
modern. Having taken plans, elevations and ſections 
of all the public buildings at Paris, he returned to Lon- 
don but tound that great city reduced to a heap of rub- 
biſh. Upon that melancholy event, he drew up a 
plan foff rebuilding London, in ſuch a manner as would 
have done honour to the nation by placing the cathe- 
dral of St. Pauls in the center, from which all the 
ſtreets ſhould run in direct lines, but the diſputes among 
the proprietors about private property defeated fo lauda- 
ble a deſign. | 

In 1668, he was appointed ſurveyor general of the 
board of works, and next year finiſhed the grand theatre 
at Oxford. He continued in great favour, during the 
remainder of the reign of Charles II. James II. king 
William and queen Anne ; but ſome time after the ac- 
ceſſion of George I. he was removed from all his places, 
for no other reaſon beſides that of expreſſing his grati- 
tude to his former royal benefactors. During the re- 
mainder of his lite, he ſpent his time in peaceful tran- 
quility, and died on the twenty-fifth of February 1723, 
and the ninety-firſt year of his age. 

Amongſt other public buildings contracted and finiſh- 
ed under the direction of this great architect, the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul is a laſting monument of his genius, 
although not executed according to his orignal deſign. 
The Monument is one of the nobleſt doric pillars in the 
world; and the church of St. Stephen Walbrook, ex- 
ceeds any thing of the kind in England. 

Sir Richard Blackmore, well known for his many 
literary productions was the ſon of an attorney at law in 
Coſham, already deſcribed in this county. His firſt edu- 
cation was at a private ſchool, from whence he was re- 
moved to Weſtminſter, and afterwards to Oxford, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies. His firſt employment 
ſeems to have been that of a ſchool-maſter, as appears 
from the following lines of Dr. Drake; 


By nature form'd, by want a pedant made, 

Blackmore at firſt ſet up the whipping trade ; 

Next quack commenc'd ; then fierce with pride he 
(ſwore, 

That tooth-ach, gout, and corns ſhould be no more. 

In vain his drugs, as well as breech he tried. ; 

His boys grew blockheads, and his patients died. 


But notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the doctor, who 
was himſelf a libertine, Blackmore, if not a great ge- 
nius was a virtuous as well as a religious man, and we 
would ask any one who has read his poems, whether a 
N of genuine piety does not breathe through every 

ine! 

In the life of Mr. Sbower an eminent diſſenting miniſ- 
ter, we learn that he, Mr. Blackmore, and ſeveral other 
young gentlemen, made the tour of Europe in the latter 
end of the reign of James II, —That during their abode 
at Rome they imprudently went into St. Peter's, during 
the tiine of high maſs, and refuſing to kneel, whilſt the 
hoſt was elevated, ſome diſturbance happened, but 
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mixing with the crowd, they eſcaped unhurt; and tha: 
upon their return through Germany they narrowly ef. 
caped being drowned, whilſt ſailing down the Rhine 
from Franckfort to Niemugen. He obtained a diplom 
at Padua, and was afterwards choſen a fellow of the 
Royal College of Phyſicians in London. He concurred 
heartily with the revolution ſettlement, and wag in 
1697, ſworn one of the phyſicians in ordinary t, 


his majeſty king William, received the honour «; 


knighthood, and was one of thoſe conſulted on open. 
ing the king's body. Upon the acceſſion of queen Any- 
he was continued in his poſt of phyſician at coun, 


till the change of the miniſtry, when all thoſe of Whig 


principles were turned out, and tories placed in their 
room. 

As a friend to religion and virtue, he ſuffered much 
abuſe from the libertines of thoſe times; but nothine 
could make him aſhamed of piety, nor could the 
luſtre of the greateſt abilities deter him from ſtrip. 
ing vice of its gaudy colours. Amongſt all his other 
works, his poem on the creation deſerves particular ng. 
tice, an account of which we ſhail give in the word; 
of Mr. Addiſon, whoſe approbation was ſufficient to 
counter balance all unmerited abuſe poured on th: 
author from thoſe libertines, who proſtituted their 
abilities in the ſervice of vice and immorality, « [ 
* cannot conclude this book upon the creation, 
„ (ſpeaking of Paradiſe Loſt) without mentioning ; 
© poem, which has lately appeared under that title, 
„The work was undertaken with ſo good an inten- 
tion, and executed with ſo great maſtery, that it 
„ deſerves to be looked upon as one of the moſt 
„ uſeful and noble productions in our Engliſh verſe, 
<< '] he reader cannot but be pleaſed to find the depth: 
of philoſophy, enlivened with all the charms of 
poetry, and to fee ſo great a ſtrength of reaſoning, 
„ amidft ſo beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. 
„The author has ſhewn us that deſign in all the 
Works of nature, which neceſſarily lead us to the 
knowledge of its firſt cauſe. In ſhort, he ha 
illuſtrated, by numberleſs and inconteſtable inſtances, 
„that divine wiſdom, which the ſon of Sirach hz; 
© ſo nobly aſcribed to the Supreme Being, in his for- 
© mation of the world, when he tells us, that he creat- 
ed her, and poured her out upon all his works.” 
See Spectator No. 339. Blackmore has had the 
honour of paving the way, and has ſet an example 
how epic poems may be written upon the principles 
of Chriſtianity, and has enjoyed a comfort, of which 
no bitterneſs or raillery can deprive him, namely the 
virtuous intention of doing good. He died 1709, in 
an advanced age, and left behind him the character o 
a worthy man, and a friend to religion. 

Joſeph Addiſon, eſquire, not more celebrated for his 
learning, than for his virtue and piety, was the fon d 
Dr. Lancelot Addiſon, rector of Ambreſbury in thi: 
county, and born at the parſonage houſe of that pariſh, 
on the firſt day of May 1672. He was inſttucted in 
Grammar learning in the Charter Houſe in London, 
where he contracted his firſt acquaintance with tir 
celebrated Sir Richard Steel. Having made great pro 
ficiency in the Latin and Greek, he was removed 99 
Queen's College Oxford, his parents deſigning tin 
for the church, of which it appears he had ſome though. 
He had not been long at Oxford, before he began t? 
be taken notice of by ſeveral of the learned in that un! 
verſity, on account of his extenſive knowledge of th 
Greek and Roman antiquities, particularly the poet; 
and a copy of verſes written by him, falling accidental 
into the hands of Dr. Lancaſter, dean of Magdalen 
College, the doctor was ſo much pleaſed with then, 
that he got him elected into that ſociety, taking him 
under his own immediate direction. Having taken 
his degrees of batchelor, and maſter of arts, he ge 


up all thoughts of entering into holy orders, and in 


1695, wrote a poem in praiſe of king William, ad- 
dreſſed to fir John, afterwards lord Somers, and keep® 
of the great ſeal, who wrote to Mr. Addiſon, def 


the honour ef his acquaintance, and procured bins 
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fon of three hundred pounds fer annum, to ſup- 
EY him during his travels. Being thus in eaſy cir- 
run ances he undertook his journey to viſit every 
eas curious in Italy, of which he has given one of 
OO of ingenious accounts that was ever yet pub- 
- 215 his poem on the then ſtate of Italy, addreſſed to 
wo Hallifax, is equally a maſter- piece, and has been 
rranſlated into the [talian language, by Signor Salvini, 
Greek profeflor at Florence. 5 | | 

In 1701, he returned to England, and on the death 
of king William in 1702, his penſion was taken from 
him. Be continued however to be clleemed by ſuch 
of the nobility as were lovers of literature, and upon 
the recommendation of lord Hallifax, the lord treaſurer 
Godolphin employed him to write a poem on the glori- 
aus battle of Blenhiem, which is one of the nobleſt 
performances on the ſubject that was ever written either 
by the ancients or moderns. 

In 1706, he was appointed commiſſioner of appeals, 
and ſoon after ſecretary to fir Charles Hodges at that 
ume one of the principal ſecretarics of ſtate, When 
the earl of Wharton went over as lord lieutenant to 
}:cland 1709, Mr. Addifon was appointed principal 
ſecretary to his excellency, and during his abode in 
Dublin, wrote a conſiderable part of the Tatler, which 
was publiſhed for the benefit of his friend Mr. Steel. 
Upon his return to England he wrote many papers 
in the ſpectator, his Signature being either CLI or O 
from the muſe Clio. In 1713, he wrote his celebrated 
tragedy of Cato, which run thirty-five nights ſucceſ- 
lively, and was only ſtopped by the indiſpoſition of one 
the actors. In this performance the principles of li— 


| berty are repreſented in ſuch amiable colours, and fla- 
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very held forth in ſo odious a Tight, that altho' it was 


added at a time when this nation was apparently on 


the eve of loſing its moſt valuable rights and privileges ; 


: yet ſo ſtrong is the force of truth, that both parties 


ſeemed to contend which ſhould be moſt forward in 
their applauſe, 
Upon the death of queen Anne, he was appointed 


S ſecretary to the lords juſtices, ſecretary for the affairs 
of Ireland, and one of the lords commiſſioners of trade, 
and during the r.bellion 1715, he wrote the Free- 
holder, which at tlat time did more real ſervice to 


the cauſe of liberty, than all the books publiſhed on 
the ſubject. He had been ſeveral years intimately 
acquainted with the counteſs of -Warwick, whoſe ſon 
the then ear] he had trained up in the principles of vic- 


tue and religion, and in 1516, he married that lady, 
by whom hc had one daughter. 


In 1717, he was 
appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate to his majeſty 


F George I. but his declining ſtate of health obliged him 
do reſign that high employment ſoon after, and he died 
or an aſthma and dropſy at Holland Houſe, near King- 


ſington, on the ſeventeenth of June 1719, and was bu- 


nid in Weſtminſter Abby. 


To attempt a delienation of the character of Mr, 
Addiſon would require a pen like his own, we ſhall 
therefore content ourſelves with the two following 
anecdotes, and refer the reader to his works, which 
Will be read with admiration, as long the Engliſh tongue 
Mall remain a living language. 

A noble counteſs, whole lord was intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Addiſon, and whoſe name ſhall be 
omitted out of reſpect to the family, and Mr. Addiſon 
being a frequent viſitor at his lordſhip's houſe, where 


bis company was always agreeable, unfortunately the 


= Wrote him a 


3 lady conceived a violent paſſion for him, although ſhe 


knew it to be inconſiſtent with her ſolemn oath of 
fidelity to her huſband. She had made ſeveral advances 
to Mr. Addiſon, but as his morals were pure, and un- 
tainted, he had not the leaſt thought of her deſign, 
and imputed her freedom, meerly to the effect of ge- 
nerous friendſhip. But he was ſoon undeceived, for 
the lady unable to ſuppreſs the violence of her paſſion 
any longer, and confiding in ſecrecy on his part, 
broke through all the rules of female decorum, and 

Ot letter, wherein ſhe declared not only her 
Willingneſs to proſtitute her perſon, but even ſolicited 
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him to commit the crime. To a perſon poſſeſſed of an 
ordinary degree of virtuous fortitude, this requeſt 
would have 1 readily complied with, as it muſt 
at all times be a ſtrong temptation, even to the moſt 
rigid virtue, but Mr. Addiſon reſiſted the fatal ſnare 
in ſuch a manner, that not only does honour to the 
holy religion he profeſſed, but ought to be held forth 
to public view, as a copy to be imitated by young 
men in every ſtation of life. As the fear of God de- 
terred him from committing fo baſe a crime, ſo hi- 
humane diſpoſition forbad him to expoſe the woman, 
whoſe greateſt' fault, was the cheriſhing an irregular 
paſſion, Determined not to put himſelf any more in 
her way, he found means to convey her a letter to 
the following import. That ſhe had inadvertantly, and 
without proper regard to her marriage vow, cheriſhed 
an unwarantable paſhon, which if not ſuppreſſed muſt 
end in her ruin.—T hat her lord was a man of the 
ſtricteſt virtue, and while he was treating her with the 
moſt tender affection, ſhe was contriving a ſcheme to 
diſhonour his bed. That as he had been unde- 
ſignedly the unhappy object of temptation, ſhe might 
reit aſſured that her letter was conligned to the flames, 
and its contents ſhould remain a ſecret to all the 
world, but that a regard both for her temporal and 
eternal intereſt obliged him to decline his viſits for 
the future.——** you have charms (ſays he) madam 
and I have paſſions.” 

Such was Mr, Addiſon's notions concerning moral 
duties, and the ſ-cond anecdote will convince us, that 
the power of genuine chriſtianity operated on the mind 
of this great man in conformity with his belief of its ſa- 
cred principles, 

The late pidus Dr. Young in a letter to the author 
of Sir Charles Grandiſon, has preſerved the following 
account of Mr, Addiſon's aſt moments, which might 
have otherwiſe been utterly loſt to poſterity. 

After a long, and manly, but vain ſtruggle with 
his diſtemper, he diſmiſſed his phyſicians, and with 
them all hopes of life : but with his hopes of life 
he diſmiſſed not his concern for the living, but ſent 
for a youth, nearly related, and finely accompliſhed, 
but not above being the better for good impreſſions 
from a dying friend. He came, but life now glim- 
* mering in the ſocket, the dying friend was ſilent: 
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| © after a decent and proper pauſe, the youth ſaid; 


„ Dear Sir, you ſent for me; I believe, and I hope you 
© have ſome commands; I ſhall hold them moſt ſacred.” 
May diſtant ages (ſays the doctor) not only hear, but 
<< feel the reply!” Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, 
© he ſoftly ſaid, See in what peace a Chriſtian can 
„ die!“ He ſpoke with difficulty, and ſoon expired.” 


He taught us how to live; and oh ! too high 
A price for knowledge, taught us how to die ! 


Thomas Bennet, 1). D. was born in Saliſbury 1673, 
and educated at the free ſchool in that city, and after- 
wards removed to St. John's college in Cambridge, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies and entered into holy orders. His 
firſt preferment was the rectory of St. James's at Col- 
cheſter, where he remained ſeveral years, and entered 
into a warm controverſy with the diſſenters. But in 
the opinion of ever ;udicious perſon he carried his op- 
poſition againſt thoſe people to an unwarrantable height. 
It was not enough for the doctor to declare their ordi- 
nation invalid ; he even. excluded them from the 
church of Chriſt, and declared that they had no intereſt 
in the covenant of grace, 


During the heat of this controverſy, the dean and 


chapter of St. Paul's preſented him to the valuable liv- 


ving of St. Giles's, Crippelgate, which he enjoyed till his 
death 1728. He was the author of a Hebrew grammar, 
which a late author ſays, is one of the beſt hitherto 
publiſhed ; but had that gentleman ever learned the 
Hebrew, and peruſed the doctor's grammar, he would 


(we think) have been of a very different opinion. The 


hook indeed is tolerable, and the proper uſe of the vowel; 
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is made evident to the reader; but it is far inferior ei- 
ther to Bythner, Maſclaft, or Lyons. 

As the doctor carried his notions againſt the diſſen- 
ters to an unwarrantable height; and as he lived to fee 
generolity of ſentiment take place amongſt all ranks of 
people in the nation, we were curious to enquire what 
he thought in the latter part of his life concerning his 
former controverſial writings ; and ſeveral gentlemen 
now alive, who knew him well, ſaid, that however 
high his notions had been formerly, yet he loved in his 
latter years proteſtants of every denomination, 

John Hughes, a juſtly celebrated poet, was born at 
Marlborough in this county 1677 ; but was educated 
in a private accademy near London, where he diſco- 
yered an early taſte for the fine arts, but addicted him- 
ſelf chiefly to poetry. He had an employment in the 
office of ordinance, whilſt he was very young, but was 
afterwards appointed ſecretary to the commiſſioners of 
bankrupts. The lord chanceller Cowper appointed him 
ſecretary to the commiſſioners of the peace, which office 
he allo enjoyed under the earl of Macclesfield, and held 
it till his death 1719, being on that night his tragedy, 
called the Siege of Damaſcus, was firſt acted at the thea- 
tre, in Drury-lane. He was honoured with the ac- 
quaintance and friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt men 
then living; particularly biſhop Hoadly, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Addiſon, Sir Richard 
Steel, &c. and his poetical productions have been al- 
ways juſtly eſteemed by every lover of polite literature. 
The ode to the Creator of the world occaſioned by the 
fragments of Orpheus was publiſhed at the requeſt of 
Mr. Addiſon, who hath mentioned it with great ap- 
plauſe in the Spectator; and the Eeſtacy another ode, 
publiſhed after his death, is reckoned a maſter- piece in 
its kind. 

Thomas Chubb, was born near Salisbury 1679, and 
bred up to the trade of a glover, although he afterwards 
entered into partnerfhip with a Tallow-chandler. En- 
dowed with ſtrong natural parts, he conceived an opi- 


nion, whilſt very young, of his own ſuperior abilities; 


and having read a vaſt number of controverſial writers, 


his mind was filled with confufed notions concerning the 


truth of Syſtematical Chriſtianity, He eftabliſhed a 
ſociety at Saliſbury, where theological queſtions were 
diſcuſſed with the utmoſt freedom, and ſoon after pub- 


liſhed an eſſay in defence of Arianiſm, intitled, A Vin- 
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dication of God the Father. This book being writ 
by one of his ſtation and profeſſion, excited the curicy,. 
of the public, and fo high an opinion had the author d 
his own ability, as a writer, that he challenged _ 
dherlock, then biſhop of Saliſbury to a conference 0 
the Doctrine of the Trinity. 7 
We are told that when Mr. Whiſton, who was hin 
ſelf an Arian, read this firſt performance of Chubb. 
he ſaid that the author would not ſtop, until he þ.; 
publicly denied the chriſtian religion. It happeneg as 
Whiſton was a true prophet, for the next book pub. 
liſned by Chubb was an eſſay, wherein he denied the 
{cripture doctrine of a future ſtate of puniſhments, whiz, 
is certainly the moſt dangerous that ever can be ta. 


among men, for as Waller ſays; y 


Religion thus remov'd the ſacred yoke, 
And bond of all ſociety is broke. 


So far we find Chubb only ſtriking at particular pan 
of the chriſtian religion; but at laſt he atiacked th 
whole, and went fo far as even to doubt the immort;. 
lity of the fou]. Before he had proceeded to {uch 
lengths in Scepticiſm, he was ſent for to London, by ji 
Joſeph Jekyl, maſter of the rolls, who Kindly enter. 
tained him in his family, and ſpent many hours in hi; 
company, converting on theological ſubjects ; but 
Chubb ſoon grew tired of London, and returned ain 
to Saliſbury, where he publiſhed ſeveral tracts, and 
died in that city, in the fixty-eighth year of his 
age. Since his death his poſthumous works haue 
been publiſhed in two volumes octavo, which with 
thoſe publiſhed in his life-time make in all four vo- 
lumes, 

Wiltſhire is divided into twenty-nine hundreds, and 
and contains one city, beſides twenty-four market towns, 
It lies in the province of Canterbury, and not in that 
of York, as has been ignorantly aſſerted by a late author, 
It contains three hundred and four 3 and (ends 
thirty-four members to the Britiſh parliament, viz, 
two knights of the ſhire, two citizens for Saliſbury, an 
two burgeſſes for each of the following boroughs, De- 
vizes, Malborough, Chippenham, Calne, Malmshury, 
Cricklade, Hindon, Old Sarum, Heightsbury, Wef: 
bury, Wotten Baſſet, Luggerſhal, Wilton, — 
and Great Bedwin. 
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The County 


HEN the Romans invaded this iſland, they 
W called the inhabitants of this county Atrebatii, 
but its preſent name of Berkſhire is derived 
from the Saxon, being called by thoſe people, as Aſſer 
tells us, Berrocſcire, from the wood Berroc or Box, 
which grew in great plenty all over the 3 
We entered this county at Hungerford, a ſmall mar- 
ket town, fituated on the borders of Wiltſhire, and on 
the great road to Bath, It was formerly a place of 
conſiderable note, but the manor falling to an heireſs it 
became the property of the noble family of Haſtings 
earls of Huntin don. It is moſt remarkable for vaſt 
numbers of trout, and cray hſh, taken in the river 
Kennet, which paſſes by one fide of the town, and 
upon which they have long uſed the following couplet ; 


Hungerford crayfiſh, match me if you can, 
There's no ſuch crawlers in the ocean. 


The famous John of Gaunt ſon of Edward III. 
gave a horn to this town, which was preſerved many 
years after, and uſed on public occaſions to call the in- 
habitants together. The houſes in the town are but 
poorly built, and the ſtreets ill paved, but they have 
a handſome gothic church, in which is a fine ſervice 
of plate for the communion, being the gift of the late 
Mr. Hungerford, an eminent counſellor at law, well 
known for his learned pleadings on the trial of Chriſ- 
topher Layer. The markef is on Wedneſday, and the 
fair on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, being moſtly tor cattle, 
It is diſtant from London ſixty-four miles. 

Travelling north weſt, through ſeveral ſmall villages, 
we viſited Lambourn, a ſmall town, but moſt delight- 
fully fituated on the banks of a ſmall ſtream, near the 
borders of W hite-horſe-hills. It is mentioned in ſome 
of our old authors as a place of conſiderable note under 
the weſt Saxon kings, and that Alfrith, brother of Alfred 
the Great, had his reſidence in the town. 

In 1502, John Iſbury, eſquire, founded and endowed 
an hoſpital for ten old men who have twenty ſhillings 
weekly for their maintaintance, beſides three loads of 
wood, a certain quantity of wheat and malt, together 
with a ſhare of the fine paid by the town every ſeventh 
year for a renewal of the leaſe of the manor. The 
church is an old gothic ſtructure, but contains nothing 
remarkable. The market is on Friday, and three fairs 
viz, the twelfth of May, the ſecond of October, and 
fourth of December, being diſtant from London ſixty- 
eight miles. 

Great-Fawley a ſmall village near Lambourn, is ce- 
lebrated for being the ſeat of the Great Sir Thomas 
More, who was Þuried here, and his deſcendants en- 
Joyed it many years after. In the reign of Henry II. 
Lalph de Chaddleworth erected a priory near Elſens— 
tord-mere, in the pariſh of Chaddleworth, where there 
had been formerly a hermitage. It was filled with 
cannons-regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, and 
dedicated to St. Margaret, It was afterwards called 
Poghele, and in the time of Edward IV. it ap- 
pears to have been endowed with fifty pounds per 
annum. When the great cardinal Woolſey procured 
an order for diſſolving ſome of the ſmaller priories, 
this was fingled out for one, and the rents of it ſettled 
on Chriſt's-church in Oxford. | 

We muſt not leave this place without taking ſome 
notice of White-horſe-hill, where there is ſtill to be 
ſeen the remains of a Roman camp or intrenchment, 
called Ufington-caſtle, becauſe of its adjoining to a 
village of that name ſituated in the valley below. But 
the moſt remarkable curioſity at this place, and indeed 
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ſeat of the preſent lord Craven. 
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in the whole county, is the figure of a white horſe, which 
takes up about an acre of ground. It is cut about three 
feet deep on the fide of a hill, and conſidering that it 
muſt have been executed many centuries ago, it is ſurpri- 
ſing that it is ſtill ſo perfect. In 1738, Mr. Wiſe 
an ingenious antiquary in a letter to the late Dr. Mead 
ſays, that he ſuppoſes it to have been firſt cut on the 
hill by order of Alfred the Great, in commemoration of 
a great victory obtained over the Danes, at a place called 
Ashdown, ſuppoſed to be the fame as Aſhhury park, the 
It is difficult at ſuch a 
diſtance of time. to aſſert whether this monument be of 
Saxon or Britiſh original, nor is Mr. Wiſes's reaſon 
in ſupport of his opinion well founded. He ſays 
that as a horſe was the inſignia of the Saxons, this 
figure muſt have been cut by them, and moſt probably 
by Alfred, becauſe Afler tells us, that near this place, 
the Danes received a total overthrow : but whatever 
plauſibility may be in the reaſons aſſigned by that learn- 
ed gentleman, yet they do not amount to a rational 
proof, tor it may have . been partly natural and partly 
artificial. Perhaps it might have in ancient times ſome 
reſemblance of a horſe, and there being many ſhepherds 
in the neighbourhood, they might have by art brought 
it to its preſent ſhape by cutting off the ſuperfluities 
at one part, and making additions where they were 
wanting in others. 

There is another objection which naturally ariſes 
againſt its being a work of Alfred's, namely the cir- 
cumſtances of that prince, during the latter part of his 
reign. It is well known that when Alfred drove the 
Danes from the weſtern parts of England, heobliged thoſe 
ſettled in the other provinces, to become ſubject to his 
government, and the remainder of his reign was 
ſpent in making regulations for the good of his 
people. The greateſt monuments in remembrance of 
that hero, are his actions deeply engraven on the 
hearts of his beloved ſubjects. But whatever may 
have been the original of this ancient monument it 
has been a cuſtom time immemorial, and continues to 
this day, for the people of the neighbourhood to aſſem- 
ble about Midſummer to remove every thing that 
may grow up near the figure of the horſe, whereby 
its appearance may be any ways obſcured, or its original 
ſhape deformed. At this time they cut up all the weeds 
that have grown upon it, and remove ſuch parts of the 
earth from its edges, as have by accident fallen from 
the upper part of -the hill, and this is called ſcouring 
the horſe, after which they repair to different public 
houſes and ſpend the evening in all ſorts of rural di- 
verſions. On the north weſt of this hill is a large 
valley, which extends as far as Wantage, called 
from the hill the Vale of Whitehorſe, and eſtcemed 
the molt fertile in the county; and there is about a 
mile diſtant ſrom this hill, an ancient camp, which Mr. 
Wiſe ſuppoſeth to be Daniſh, becauſe of a great num- 
ber of ſtones ſet up as fepulcheral monuments, accord- 
ing to the manner of thoſe Barbarians. 

'The opinion of that learned gentleman 1s greatly 
corroborated from an attentive ſurvey of the place; for 
beſides a great number of ſmaller ſtones, there are two 
ſquare flat ones of about five feet over each way, ſet 
on edge, and ſerves as ſupporters to one of a greater 
ſize. 

Hiſtory is almoſt ſilent concerning the mode of wor- 
ſhip uſed by the Pagan Dancs ; but if we were to form 
any notion of this piece of antiquity, it ſhould be, that it 
was one of the altars uſed by thoſe idolaters, and the 
ſtones being rough and untouched by any chiſſel, we 
may ſuppoſe that like the heathens in other parts of the 
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world, they conſidered it as an act of profanity to uſe 
any alt in decorating the places ſet aſide for the worſhip 
of their gods. 

As there are few monuments of antiquity any where 
in this ifland, of which the real hiſtory is not loſt in 
fable, ſo the people at this place have a tradition, that 
a {mith once lived here, who was a necromancer, and 
that if the horſe of any traveller had accidentally loſt 
his ſhoe, if he brought the animal to the ſmith, and 
left him with a piece of money, he would in about two 
hours after find the money gone, and his horſe new 
thod ; and from this ridiculous notion embraced by the 
vulgar, the place is Wayland-Smith. 

It was a remarkable cuſtom among the Danes, that 
when they buried any of their heroes, they always ſa- 
criticed an animal to procure the favour of their idols, 
and the bones and aſhes of the victim were depoſited 
along with the deceaſed perſon, 

That this was their conſtant practice, appears from 


another monument, about a mile from W hite-horſe-hill, 


called the ſeven Barrows, from ſeven funeral monu- 
ments of a more conſpicuous appearance than the others, 
for there are many at the place. It is generally ſup- 
poſed that the Danes buried ſome of their heroes in this 
place, and moſt probable thoſe who were lain at the 
battle of Aſhdown. In one of thoſe graves opened 
about forty years ago, was found a human ſkeleton with 
the horns ot a ſtag, from which we may infer that the 
perſon buried was fond of the chace, as indeed almoſt 
all the northern nations were. 

We are told by Bede, and it is confirmed by the Saxon 
chronicle, that the Britons did not totally deſert this 
part of the iſland, till towards the latter end of the ſixth 
century, as a bloody battle was fought between them 
and the Saxons, about five miles from this place 581, 
and that the Saxons were defeated. 

In confirmation of that hiſtorical anecdote, the people 
ſhewed us a funeral monument, at the foot of White 
Horſe-hill, which in great probability was the grave of 
ſome perſon of eminence among the Britons, who loſt 
his life near this place in defence of the liberties of his 
country, The vulgar people, whoſe oral tradition has 
always obſcured the truth of hiſtory, told us that this 
was the place where St. George flew the dragon, and 
that the grave contains the body of that monſter; but 
although that ridiculous ſtory is unworthy of the notice 
of a man of diſcernment, yet its being preſerved, though 
perverted by tradition is a ſtrong proof of its anti- 
quity. 

Indeed there is no great wonder that the Britons 
ſhould be extremely ſorry to abandon ſo delightful a 
part of the iſl:nd as this is, and therefore we find them 
exerting a more than ordinary courage to regain the 
poſſeſſion thereof, for in 577, we find that no leſs than 
three Britiſn kings or chiefs were ſlain here; and in 
Glouceſterſhire in oppoſing the Saxons, who had al- 
moſt conquered the greateſt part of the country, and 
doubtleſs this was the place, where the remains of one 
of them was depoſited, 

Gildas the firſt Britiſh writer, his interloper Nennius, 
as well as Bede, all confirm the ſuppoſition that the 
Britons made a noble ſtand in defence of their liberties, 
and that Berkſhire, and its neighbouring counties, was 
often the ſcene of action betwixt the contending par- 
ties. Biſhop Gibſon in his learned notes on the Bri- 
tannia, ſuppoſes that the battle of Beranbury, wherein 
the victorious Cynric overthrew the Britons was fought 
at Burbury, in this neighbuurhood, and there is great 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that there were many other engage- 
ments in the ſame place. | 

The next place we viſited was Farringdon, which 
although only a ſmall place, yet was of ſome note, 
during the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen ; for 
we are told by a noble author, that Robert the great ear] 
of Glouceſter built a caſtle here, which he defended 
with great bravery for the empreſs ; but was obliged at 
laſt to deliver it up, being overpowered by numbers 
and in want of proviſions. The caſtle being taken by 


Stephen, that prince demoliſhed it, and according to 


the notions of thoſe times, built a priory on its ryjy,, 
which remained till the alienation in the reign @ 


Henry VI, 


The town is a clean, ncat place, the houſes band. 
ſome, the ſtreets well paved, and the church, Which! 
a venerable gothic ſtructure, has painted glaſs in ©; 
windows, beſides many ancient monuments in memg;; 
of ſeveral eminent perſons, who have been buried in th. 
place. The market is on I uefday ; beſides which; the, 
have three annual fairs, viz. the firſt Saturday ;; 
March, Whitſun Tueſday, and the eighteenth gt 
October, being diſtant ſrom London ſeventy miles, 

About a mile from Farringdon is a ſinall village, calc; 
Wadley, wherein is nothing remarkable, only that i 
has a conſiderable fair for cattle on the fiſth of April; 
and about two miles north eaſt is Radcot-bridge, mem. 
rable for a bloody battle fought near it in the reign or 
Richard II. wherein many of the great barons were 
lain, and Robert de Vere, Marquis of Dublin, wes 
obliged to ſwim acraſs the Thames. There is likewij; 
near this place the remains of an ancient cauſeway, (uy. 
poſed by a late writer to be a Roman work, during the 
latter times of their abode in Britain; bur nothing Ca 
be more vague than a ſuppoſition, unſupported either hy 
written teſtimony or rational conjecture ;- for had that 
author only conſulted the itinerary, and its belt com. 
mentator 3 he would have been obliged to ac. 
knowledge that the ſuppoſition was not only ili founded, 
but even deſtitute of the moſt {lender evidence. The 
vulgar people, who in the dark ages, were tutored by 
the monks, fondly imagined that this was a ſuperna. 
tural work, and that there was a communication be— 
twixt it, and the cell of friar Bacon at Oxford ; but the 
thinking traveller who believes nothing to be true, unle; 
ſupported by rational evidence, is convinced that it has 
been made ſince the Norman conqueſt, and probably 
ſoon after that period, when. the nation was in a ſtate 
of diſtration occahoned by the numerous innovations 
in government. 

The next place we viſited was Abingdon, a very con- 
ſiderable place both in ancient and modern times. We 
are told by the monkiſh legendary writers, that there 
was a monaſtery here while the Britons were ſubjects to 
the Romans ; but the reader muſt remember that the 
monks of thoſe times (as we have already mentioned) 
were very different from the eccleſiaſtics, who aſſumed 
that name, when the papal power became predominent 
in England 

However, this we are certain of, that when the. 
welt Saxons embraced the chriſtian religion, a mona- 
ſtery was founded here by Hearne, nephew to Ciſſa father 
of the great king Ina, about the year 675. It conti- 
nued to flouriſh ſometime, till upon the arrival of the 
Pagan Danes, ſuch univerſal drezd and horror was 
ſpread all over the country, that the monks forfook the 

lace, and the conquerors reduced it to a heap of aſhes. 

t did not however remain long in a ſtate of ruin for 
Ethelwaldus one of their abbots, and afterwards biſhop 
of Wincheſter rebuilt the whole in a more elegant man- 
ner than what it was in formerly, as a little after the 
conqueſt, we find this place pitched upon by William 
the Norman as the molt proper for keeping his Chriſt- 
maſs, being at that time making the tour of England. 
At the ſame time we find the conqueror leaving his 
ſon Henry to be inſtructed by the monks of this mone- 
ſtry, who it ſeems diſcharged their duty in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he was afterwards called Beauclerk. | 

This celebrated monaſtery was dedicated to the virgin 
Mary, and appropriated to the uſe of benedictiue 
monks, after the ſecular canons had been expelled ir0in 
its cloyſters. 

In the church were many ancient monuments, and 
in particular, one of Jeffery of Monmouth the hiſto! 1a, 
whom William of Newbury tells us was abbot of it in 
the reign of Henry I. But not only the zbby, and the 
tine church, bur alſo every thing belonging to it Was 
deſtroyed at the general diſſolution in the reign, of Hen- 
ry VIII. when its annual revenues Were no leſs than 


two thouſand and fortv-two pounds, An ener 
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„hen we conſider that their lands were let on 


2 at a ſmall rent, becauſe the abbots uſed to ob- 


n a large fine, 2 practice com mon with all eccle- 
3 till it was reſtricted by the ſtatute law. 
ba reſpect to the preſent ſtate of Abingdon, it is a 
very flouriſhing populous place, pleaſantly ſituated on 


ne banks of the Iſis, over which there is a good bridge. 
The ſtreets are larye and well paved terminating in a 
Line area, where the market is held, being one of the 
largeſt in England for all forts of grain. 

We are informed by Leland, that in his time there 
was a fine croſs ſtood in the center of this area, that it 
was of moſt curious workmanſhip, and ſet up in the 


reign of Henry VI. But this piece of antiquity was, 


with many others, deſtroyed during the civil wars, in 


the laſt century, The market hoſe built on the ſpot 
where the crols ſtood is a large ſpacious building ſup- 
ported by lofty piliars in the 1 uſc.in order; and over it 
is a hall where the aſſizes are held, and other public 
buſineſs tran acted. 

In the reign of queen Mary, that great ſtateſman, fir 

ohn Maſon procured a charter of incorporation for this 
borough, to be governed by a mayor, nine aldermen, 
and two bailiffs. It is one of thoſe five towns, who 
only ſend one member to parliament each, and the re- 

reſentative for this corporation is choſen by the ma- 

iſtrates, without the concurrence of the inhabitants. 
"There are two pariſh churches which were built at the 
ſole expence of their abbots, when the monaſtery was 
in its glory. One of them is dedicated to St. Helena, 
and has a lofty ſpire, wherein are eight fine bells caſt 
in 1764. They have a good free ſchool well endowed, 
wherein the youth are qualified for the univerſity, and 
two akms-houſes for poor people of both ſexes. 

The principal branch of trade carried on by the peo- 
ple is dealing in corn and preparing malt, which is 
conveyed down the river in barges to London. 

There are two weekly markets, one on Mondays, 
the other on Tueſdays, where great quantities of grain 
are fold ; and they have four annual fairs, viz. on the 
firſt Monday in Lent, the twentieth of June, the thir- 
teenth of September, and the eleventh of December, 
being diſtant from London filty-ſix miles. 

At a village, called Stiventon, about three miles from 
Abingdon, was a priory of black monks, but diſſolved 
in the reign of Henry VI. its revenues being annexed 
to the abby of Weitmin{ter. 

From Abingdon we proceeded to viſit Wallingford, 
celebrated in the hiſtory of England for ſeveral ſingular 
events. It was called by the Britons Gwal-Hen, i. e. 
Old-Fort, and ſuppoted to have been the chief ſeat of 
the Atrebatii, when the Romans invaded this iſland. 
On the arrival of the Saxons it was made one of their 
priacipal forts, and continued to be a place of conſi- 
derable repute, till 1006, when the Danes reduced it 
to a heap of rubbiſh ; but it ſoon after recovered, as 
appears trom an account of it by Ingulphus, who lived 
in the reign of Edward the Confeftor, and who tells 
us, that it was then a borough by preſcription, and 
contained two hundred and ſeventy-ſix houſes. 

At the Norman invaſion, William the Conqueror 
marched with his army to this town, where he received 
the homage of Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to- 
gcther with that of many prelates and barons. Du— 
Ting the civil wars between Stephen and the empreſs, 
it held out for the latter, and near it was likely to have 
been fought a battle between the two armies, which 
would have decided the conteſt, in which the Engliſh 
had been engaged fo long, and which had ſpread de- 
vaſtation all over the country. « 

Hen duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry IL. king 
of England, arrived from Normandy, and finding 
Wallingford a pl N Jo ; 5 

8 place of great importance, he laid cloſe 
ſiege to the town; but Stephen having received infor- 
mation that it could not hold out long, he marched 
with a great army to its relief, Henry was obliged ci- 
ther to raiſe the ſiege, or draw out his men to an en- 
Fagement with the royal army; but the Engliſh were 
happil : MIL 

Ppiiy prevented from ſheathing their ſwords once 


| 


country, 
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more in the bowels of their fellow ſubjects, by the 
interpoſition of the earl of Arundel, a gallant no- 
bleman, who had married the queen dowager of 
Henry I. 

This patriot, who had long beheld with ſorrow 
(ſays a noble author) the bleeding wounds of his 
propoſed that a congreſs ſhould be held 
between the chiefs of each party on the banks of 
the 1 hames, near Wallingford, the reſult of which 
was, that Stephen ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the 
crown as long as he lived; and after his death it ſnould 
deſcend to Henry. 

in the ſucceeding reign it became the property of 
the crown, and was given by Richard I. to his brother 
John. When Richard, brother of Henry III. was 
elected king of the Romatis, he gave a grand enter- 
ta:nment in the caſtle to all the prelates and barons ; 
but dying ſoon after it deſcended to his ſon Edmund, 
who built and endowed a collegiate church for a dean, 
ſix prebendaries, fix clerks, and four choiretters ; but 
he dying without iflue, it was given by Edward II. to 
his odious favourite Pierce Gaveſton; whom he created 
earl of Cornwall. 

Ihe barons having taken up arms in defence of their 
liberties, Gaveſton was beheaded, and the king gave 
all his eſtate to another favourite, namely Hugh De- 
ſpencer, who ſoon after ſuffered the ſame fate; as the 
former, 

In the reign of Edward III. a plague broke out in the 
town, which ſwept away great numbers of the inha- 
bitants, from which time it began to decline. When 
the lands of the dutchy of Cor wall reverted to the 
crown, cardinal Woolſey procured a grant of the 
manor and caſtle, which he gave to his newly erected 
college at Oxford; and in Camden's time, it was uſed 
as a retreat for the ſcholars, during the vacation. Le- 
land tells us, that this ancient caſtle had three large, 
deep ditches with towers, and a dungeon for the con= 
finement of priſoners ; and in the middle was a ver 
ſtrong high building, to which there was a {ſteep aſcent, 
wherein was a well of a ſurprizing depth. | 

In the times of popery, one Galfridus Camerarius 
founded a convent for black monks, fubject to the 
abby of St. Albans; and in the reign of Henry III. 
another convent was founded aud endowed for a reli- 

ious order, called the Brethren of the Hoſpital of St. 
, xa the Baptiſt, 


At preſent Wallingford is a large populous town, 


having two good ſtreets, and a large market place, 


wherein is the town hall, where the ſeſſions are held, 
and the buſineſs of the corporation tranſacted. It re- 
ceived its charter from James |. by which it is governed 
by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, fix aldermen, a 
town clerk and other proper officers. The manor is held 
by leaſe from the crown, for which the corporation 
pays a yearly rent into the exchequer. It is ſaid to 
have had fourteen churches in former times, but we 
would rather ſuppoſe that many of them were no more 
than chantries. At prefent there 1s only one, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, being a large venerable gotiic ſtruc- 
ture. 

The trade of the town like that of Abingdon, is 
making malt, which is ſent down the Thames to Lon- 
don. It has two weekly markets on "Tueſdays and 
Fridays, returns two members to the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, and has four annual fairs, viz. the Tueſday be- 
fore Eaſter, the fourteenth of Junc, the twenty-ninth 
of Tune, and ſeventeenth of December, being diſtant 
from London forty- ſix miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Wallingford, was a Ro- 
man camp on an eminence, called Sinodun hill, the 
ditch being ſtill remaining, and great numbers of coins 
have been dug up, which are now depoſited in the 
libraries of the curious. At Choſely in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood Elfrida, whom we have mentioned in our 
account of Dorſetſhire founded a monatlery, which was 
afterwards deſtroyed by the Danes, 

At preſent this place is faid to be the greateſt farm 
in England, the. rent being upwards of one thouſand 
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pounds, and having a barn three hundred and fix feet 
long. There are ſeveral villages near Wallingford, 
particularly north and fouth Moreton, wherein is no- 
thing remarkable, and long Cromarth where there 
is a fair for the ſale of horſes, and cheeſe on the ſecond 
of Auguſt. 

At caſt Hagburn, about three miles from 1238 
ford, is a fair for toys on the Thurſday before Michael- 
mas, and at Aſton another village, a bloody battle was 
fought between the Saxons and Danes where the latter 
were defeated with great ſlaughter, 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Wallingford, we tra- 
velled weſtward to the vale of White-horſe already de- 
ſcribed, and viſited Wantage, a pretty market town 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ocke, and celebfated in 
hiſtory for being the birth place of the great Alfred, the 
father of his people and glory of his country. In the 
times of the Saxons it was one of the country feats of 
the Engliſh monarchs, and after the conqueſt it was 
made a borough, through the intereſt of Fulk Fitz- 
warrin, who obtained a grant of the manor from Ro- 
ger Bigod, earl marſhall of England. 

The country adjoining to Wantage is extremely 
pleaſant, and the market on Saturday is well ſupplied 
with all ſorts of proviſions. They have three annual 
fairs, viz, on the firſt Saturday in March, the eighteenth 
of July, and ſeventeenth of September, being diſtant 
from London ſixty miles. 

The next place we viſited was eaſt Ilſley a ſmall 
market town, but agrecably ſituated in a fine ſporting 
country, on the road from Oxford to Newbury. The 
houſes in this town are neat, and the vicarage which 
belongs to the dean and canons of Windſor, worth 
three hundred pounds er annum. The lands adjoin- 
ing are well cultivated, and the market on WM 
is ſaid to be the greateſt for ſheep of any in England. 
They have alſo a fair for ſheep and lambs on the fixth 
of Auguſt, and the town is diſtant from London fifcy- 
four miles. 

At Kates-Gore in this neighbourhood, his royal 
highneſs the late duke of Cumberland built ſtables for 
the reception of his running horſes, on account of its 
heing near the downs, where they were trained for 
the courſe. About three miles eaſtward of Ilſley is a 
village called Aldworth, a place of great antiquity, 
having a caſtle, which was deſtroyed in the reign of 
Edward III. It belonged to the ancient family of the De 
la Beches, who are ſaid to have had a manſionhouſe on 
2 neighbouring hill. There is the greateſt reaſon to be- 
lieve this account, as there is a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood ſtill called Beche farm. The pariſh church, 
which is a venerable gothic ſtructure, has in it ſeveral 
ancient monuments, among which are nine, with the 
figures of the deceaſed, cut in ſtone, and lying in a ſleep- 
ing poſture, Five of theſe are ſuppofed to have been 
knights templars, becauſe they are drefled in the ar- 
mour of that order, with their legs acroſs, but the 
reſt have been ſo mutilated, that we were not able to 
diſcover whether they had been prieſts or warriors. As 
theſe figures are above the ordinary ſize of men, the 
vulgar people told us, that the tombs contained the 
bodies of giants; but the moſt probable conjecture we 
could form was, that they had been erected to the 
memory of ſome of the De la Beches, who being lords 
of the manor, were buried here. 

The church yard is extremely rural, and in it is one 
of the fineſt yew-trees in England, being no Jeſs than 
twenty-ſeven feet in circumferrence, and its branches 
extending to a conſiderable diſtance on each fide. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve in this place, that before 
the invention of gun-powder, and uſe of fire-arms, 


every pariſh was obliged to have yew-trees in their- 


church-yards, the branches of which were made into 
bows, for the uſe of the archers ; and to this is owing 
that in many of thoſe places we find yew-trees ſtill grow- 
ing, altho' the uſe of ſhooting with bows is now diſuſed 
in all the European armies. | 

The next place we viſited was Reading, ſo called 
om the Britiſh word, Redin, which ſignifies Fern, 
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of which abundance formerly grew in the place 
It is pleaſantly fituated near thi influx of the Kenne; 
into the Thames, and of great repute under the Saxon 
kings, as appears from the teftimony of William gr 
Malmſbury, who tells us, that its caſtle being ſeize; 
by the Danes, about the latter end of the ninth cen 
tury, thoſe baibarians fortified themſelves in it, after 
they had been defeated at the battle of Aſhdown by 
Ethelwulph, ear] of Berkſhire. 


When the Danes abandoned the place, they left ſe. 


veral of their people in it, who were all murdered b 
the Saxons, and the town burnt to the ground. It 
recovered from the effects of this calamity ſoon after . 
and in the reign of king Stephen, held out againſt the 
empreſs, which induced her fon Henry II. to de. 
moliſh the caſtle, of which there are not any traces 
now left. But Reading makes a greater fizure-in the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England than in the civil, on 
account of its famous abby, being one of thoſe whole 
prelate fat as a lord in parliament. 

Eltrida erected a monaſtery in this place for nuns ; 
but Henry I. pulled it down, and in its room built 
one of the moſt magnificent abbies in England, be- 
ſtowing on it many manors, together with very am- 
It was begun in 1121, and finiſhed in 
about four years after, for the reſidence of benedictine 
monks, proviſion being made for two hundred of that 
order, beſides a proper 8 for the abbot, and all the 
neceſſary officers, Henry 1. was ſo enamoured with 
this abby, that he continued heaping favours upon it 
till the time of his death, when he left orders for his 
body to be interred in the chancel, which was com- 
plied with, 

We are told by a late author, that Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Malcolm king of Scotland, and wife of Henry [, 
was buried in this abby ; but nothing can be more 
falſe, as we are aſſured from the teſtimony of writers 
in thoſe times, that ſhe was buried in St. Peter's, Welt- 


| minſter, four years before the foundation of the abby 


of Reading was laid, The ſame author has fallen into 
another miſtake, when he ſays, that the empreſs Ma- 
tilda was buried in this abby ; whereas we have the 
teſtimony of all the ancient hiſtorians, confirmed by 


| that of a noble author now alive, that that princciz 


died in Normandy, and buried there in the ninth year 
of the reign of her ſon Henry II. 

The abby of Reading continued to flouriſh til the 
reign of Henry VIII. when the abbot refuſing to de- 
liver an account to the viſitors of the revenues and 
treaſures, was together with two of his monks found 
guilty of high treaſon, and received ſentence to be 
hanged and quartered, which was executed upon them 
within fight of the place, and immediate poſſeſſion 
being taken, great quantities of jewels and other things 
of value were found, beſides the rents of the houſe which 
amounted to one thouſand nine hundred and thirty 
eight pounds fourteen ſhillings and three pence. Burnet 
who wrote his hiſtory of the reformation before the 
Cottonian library was deftroyed, tells us that there was 
diſcovered by the viſitors at Reading, ſuch evidence: 
of unnatural crimes having been committed by the 
monks that it was called a little Sodom. Violence 
againſt the dictates of human nature always end i 
unnatural crimes, and although what has been aſſertec 
by Burnet, has been ſeverely animadverted upon by te 
late Browne Willis, who was an enthufiaſt in all iorts 
of eccleſiaſtical antiquities, yet we muſt remain of the 


ſame opinion with the biſhop, unleſs it could be over- 


thrown by rational evidence. The greateſt part ©: 
this ſtately edifice remained till the civil wars in the 
laſt century, when the army of the parliament pulled 


down the upper part of the walls, conſidering it 2“ 


a relic of popith idolatry. 

As much of its ruins are ftill remaining as ſerves 
to convey an idea of its ancient grandeur. The wal 
have been faced with free ſtone, but the interior part '5 
compoſed of flints cemented with mortar of a very 
hard texture, : 


Towards the eaft end is a large room of a fem'- 
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-ircular form, having five fine narrow windows, and 
:ree doors. It has been arched over, ſupporting a 
OR el. which Dr. Stukely imagines was appropriated 
* ee place of great perſons, and that maſs Was 
daily ſaid here for the repoſe of their ſouls. On For- 
bury hill is an artificial mount, from which there is a 
tine proſpect over the Thames into Oxfordſhire, It is 
uled as a pleaſure walk b the inhabitants, being late- 
ly repaired by voluntary ſubſcription. 1 

With reſpe& to the preſent ſtate of Reading, it is the 
.noft conſiderable town in the county, and was for- 
merly famous for the clothing trade, there being at 
one time no leſs than one hundred and forty principal 
tradeſmen in that uſeful manufacture, although it is 
at preſent very much declined, being removed to the 
more weſtern parts of the county. It is however 4 
verv flouriſhing town, containing above eight thou- 
{and inhabitants. The itreets are large, and the 
houſes extremely handſome. It is divided into three 
pariſhes, having as many handſome churches, beſides 
\ncetings for proteſtant diſſenters, The principal trade 
carried on here at preſent is preparing malt, vaſt quan- 
lities of which are ſent to London, and in return they 
purchaſe ſuch ſort of goods, as are ſold in the ſhops 
lor the uſe of the inhabitants. There has been lately 
+ manufactory of pins eſtabliſhed, and another of 
French and Dutch tapes, which has been attended with 
conſiderable ſucceſs. | 

The government is veſted in a mayor, re- 
corder and twelve aldermen, who are aſſiſted by a 
common council of twelve capital burgeſſes, who with 
the other freemen elect the repreſentatives to ſerve in 
parliament, the mayor being the returning officer, The 


1 weekly market 1s on Saturday, behdes which they 


have four annual fairs, viz. On the firſt of February, 
the twenty-fifth of July, the twenty-firſt of September, 
and the fixth of November, being diſtant from London 
torty miles. 

We muſt not diſmiſs this article without taking no- 
tice of the defence made by the inhabitants, for Charles 
I. during the civil wars, againſt the army of the par- 


liament under the command of the earl of Eſſex. That 


& nobleman having advanced with his forces, conſiſting of 


fixteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, im- 
mediately began the ſiege in form, the garriſon, under 
the command of fir Arthur Aſton, conſiſting of only 


# three thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe. 


At the beginning of the ſiege Sir Arthur received a 


4 wound in his head; and being unable to attend his duty, 


the command devolved on colonel Feilding, News 
being brought to the king, that the place was inveſted, 
his majeſty conſidered it o too great importance to loſe, 
and therefore detached commiſſary Wilmot with a body 
ef horſe, who managed the affair with ſo much pru- 
dence, that he poured in hve hundred auxiliary ſorces 
into the town, together with a conſiderable quantity 
of ammunition, 

Feilding who commanded did not conſider the ſup- 
ply as ſufficient, and therefore agreed to capitulate, but 
before he had time to deliver up the place, the king 


| marched with his army from Oxford and detached the 


earl of Bath with a thouſand muſqueteers, to relieve the 


place, who being ignorant of the capitulation, attacked 
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with preat vigor the regiments of lord Roberts and 


# Buckely, who defended Caverſham-bridge expecting to 


be aſſiſted by the garriſon ; but finding that the gover- 
nor did not make any ſally upon the beſiegers, he re- 
treated again to the royal army, and Feilding having 
found means to eſcape from the town went to the king, 
and repreſented the place as unable to hold out any 
longer, upon which he obtained his majeſty's leave to 
Capitulate, and the garriſon marched out with ho- 
Nour. 

In 1688, when James II. had brought over from Ire- 
land ſeveral regiments of papiſts, the proteſtant 
foldiers refuſed to ſerve along with them, which obliged 
the bigotted prince to diſcharge the Iriſh from the army. 
About this time a report was ſpread that the disbanded 


being no church in the town, one Mr. 


ſoldiers were robbing and murdering the inhabitants; 
This alarm began at Reading, but ſoon ſpread itſelf all 
over the nation, being ever ſince diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Iriſh Cry. | 

At Cats-grove hill on the ſouth weſt of the town is a 
ſtratum of oyſter-ſhells on a bed of green ſand, and un- 
derneath is a bed of hard rocky chalk, which runs 
through the hill to the depth of forty or fifty feet, 
Many bones and ſhells of other fiſh have been found iri 
the ſame place with the oyſters, where they have 
doubtleſs remained ever fince the general deluge, and 
notwithſtanding what V oltaire ſays, are a proof of di- 
vine revelation. 

At Sunning a ſmall pleaſant village on the banks of 
the Thames, three miles from Reading, was a chapel in 
the times of popery frequented by pilgrims for the cure 
of madneſs ; but none of its ruins are now left. Ac- 
cording to Leland it was the ſeat of a biſhop under the 
Weſt Saxons, but removed-afterwards to Sherborn, and 
laſtly to Salisbury. | 

From Reading we travelled to Maidenhead, ſo called 
according to Leland, from a head kept here of one of the 
eleveri thouſand virgins, who accompanied St. Urſula to 
Germany, where they all ſuffered martyrdom. That 
ſuch a pretended relic might have been recommended 
to the people as an object of worſhip, by ſome knaviſh 
prieſt, is probable ; but the ſtory of the eleven thouſand 
virgins is a notorious falſhood, as appears from the teſti- 
_— of dirmondas, a learned Jeſuit, who in examin- 
ing ſome antient manuſcripts, diſcovered that the legend 
had taken its riſe from the ignorance of the monks, 
who reading Urſula and Undecimilla, conſtrued it as 
meaning Urſula, and eleven thouſand of her fol- 
lowers, 

By the charter of its incorporation in the reign of 
Edward III. it was called Maidenhithe, which has been 
ſince corrupted to Maidenhead. Its privileges were 
again confirmed, and many new ones added in the reign 
of Henry VI. In the beginning of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, that princeſs granted them a new 
charter; but all theſe being delivered up when the 
court of King's-bench granted the writs of guo warrants 
in the reign of Charles II. a new charter was granted 
by James II. by which the government is veſted in a 
mayor, high ſteward, and ten aldermen with other 
proper officers. 

Maidenhead was but an indifferent place in former 
times, but having procured an act of parliament for 
building a wooden bridge acroſs the Thames, it is now 
become a great thoroughfare extremely populous, and 
has ſome of the beſt inns in England; the great road 
to Bath, Briſtol, and many other parts of the welt be- 
ing through the town, 8 

y the above mentioned act of parliament, the cor- 
poration are impowered to cut down wood in Windſor 
Foreſt, to repair the bridge, the tolls on the road, as 
well as on the river, paid by the barges, being appro- 
priated to defray the expences of workmanſhip, "There 

; Huſ- 
bands built a neat handſome chapel, where the people 
attend divine ſervice, the miniſter being choſen by the 
houſekeepers, and ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions. 
The market is in the middle of the town, and in it is 
an old ruinous houſe, where the bufincſs of the cor- 
poration is tranſacted, 

There is in the out parts of the town ſeveral agree- 
able houſes, with eight tenements or alms-houſes, built 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, at the ſole expence of 
James Smith, Eſq; a citizen of London, though a 
native of this place, which beſides ſeveral ſubſequent 
donations, enjoys a clear eſtate of forty pounds per annum. 
There is alſo a priſon for debtors, and another for ſuch 
felons as re apprehended in the town, who are kept till 
they can be ſent to Reading or Abingdon, The weekly 
market on Wedneſday is much frequented, becauſe of 
the opportunity of ſending goods in the barges to Lon- 
don ; beſides which they have three fairs, viz. Wed- 
neſday in Whitſun- week, for horſes and cattle, Nichael- 
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mas day for hiring ſervants, and thirtieth of November, 
for toys, &c, being diſtant from London twenty-fix 
miles. 

Adjoining to Maidenhead is an extenſive common, 
known by the name of Maidenhead-thicket, where many 
robberies have been committed, though of late years 
it is not ſo dangerous, having had a fine road cut through 
itin 1764. | 

At a village called Biſham, about two miles from 
Maidenhead was a precep:ory for knights templars, 
founded by the famous Robert de Ferrars in the reign 
of king Stephen; but thoſe eccleſiaſtical ſoldiers having 
ſold its lands to the earl of Salisbury, William Monta- 
cute erected a priory for Auguſtine monks in its room, 
which remained till the general diſſolution, when its 
revenues were valued at two hundred and eighty-five 
pounds per annum. 

The church is ſtill remaining, being a fmall, though 
exceeding neat gothic ſtructure, and a little diſtant to 
the weſtward are Temple-mills, where was formerly a 
conſiderable manufactory tor caſt braſs. But at preſent 
it is rather on the decline. In the reign of William the 
conqueror, Geoffery de Magnavilla founded a cell for 
benedictine monks ſubject to the abby of Weſtminſter 
at Hurley, in this yeighbourhood ; but it was diſſolved 
long before the reign of Henry VIII. 

t a ſmall though pleaſant village called Shottes- 
brook, about three miles weſt from Maidenhead, are 
the remains of a religious houſe founded in the reign of 
Edward III. and dedicated to St. Fohn the Baptiſt. 
It was a ſmall chantry for a warden, five prieſts, and two 
clerks, 

It remained till the general diſſolution, and in the be- 
inning of this century was the reſidence of Mr. Henry 

Dodwel, who wrote an eſſay to prove that the human 
ſoul was mortal, ard only made immortal by baptiſm 
being performed by a prieſt, who had received epiſ- 
copal ordination. | 

About a mile and a half from Shotteſbrook, is another 
village, called Lawrance- Waltham, where was a camp 
in the time of the Romans, and many coins have been 
dug up of late years; and here was a cell belonging 
to the monaſtery of Hurley, 

The next place we viſited was Windſor, ſo called 
from it winding ſhores, being ſituated on the ſouth 
banks of the Thames. Although the name is evidently 
Saxon, yet it did not make any remarkable figure in 
hiſtory before the time of William the conqueror, when 
that prince revoked a grant of Edward the Confeſſor, 
who had given it tohis new abby of St. Peters, Weftmin- 
ſter, and in exchange for it gave ſome lands in Eſſex, 
and built a caſtle with feveral lodges for the conveniency 
of hunting, as he was immoderately. addicted to that 

exerciſe. : 

His ſon Henry I. added ſeveral new buildings to the 
caſtle and fortified it according to the methods uſed in 
thoſe times : and when Richard I. went on his romantic 
expeditions to the Holy Land, the biſhop of Ely, one 
of the grand juſticiaries of England made this caſtle his 
reſidence, being at that time a place of great ſtrength, 
and here he exerciſed the moſt cruel tyranny over the 
neighbouring counties. | 

| dward J. during ſeveral of his expeditions to Scot- 
land and other parts, left his family in the caſtle of 
Windſor, and here his firſt confort queen Eleanor was 
delivered of four of her children. His fon Edward II. 
often reſided here; and his fon and ſucceſſor Edward 
III. was called from the" place of his birth, Edward of 
Windſor, and to that prince is, in a great meaſure, 
-owing its preſent grandeur; the magnificent caſtle, 


being the moſt delightful of all our royal palaces, 


and the adwiration of foreigners, who conſtantly viſit 
it, when they came hither from the continent. 

The above Edward III. having reſolved to make 
Windſor his ſummer reſidence, employed the famous 
William of Wickham, who had ſome ſkill in archi- 
tecture to prepare u deſign for a new palace, which be- 
ing done, the king was fo plcaſed with it, that he or- 
dered the former edifice to be taken down, and one 
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erected on the ſame 
Wickham, 

Although the gothic taſte prevaited in thoſe dan, 
yet the ſtructure was hnifhed in ſo elegant a manner 
that in all the additions made to it ſince, none of the 


place, under the direction g 


hrit defigns have been any way altered. The preſcn, 4 


biſhop of Oxford in his life of Wickham, tells us, tha. 


that prelate cauſed the following inſcription to be gn. : 


graven on a ſtone inthe front of one of the towers, 
Tris MADE WICKHAM. 


But the king who appropriated the whole honour t 
himſelf was highly incenſed, and his favourite hat 


nearly fallen into diſgrace, only that he found mean; ;,. 


extricate himſelf, by telling his ſovereign that the wor, 
did not imply his being the founder of the place, hu 
on the contrary, that the money and perferments, pa. 
ticularly .h- biſhopric of Wincheſter, and chancellor. 


ſhip of England, which he had procured, were all c. 
ing to his being employed by his majeſty to ſuperintend # 


DO 


houſe had made him. 


It muſt be confeſſed that the words are ambiguous, | 


and may be ſuppoſed to mean either, although we can. 
not help thinking that Wickham, whoſe ambition ua; 


equal to his abilities, intended that the inſcription ; 
ſhould convey to future ages an idea of his knowledee Þ 


and taſte, 


During the wars between the families of York and 5 
Lancaſter, when the nation was in a ſtate of diſtractic, RR 
this noble palace was much neglected ; but Edwari ly. 


during the latter part of his reign made ſeveral additions, 


which were inlarged by Henry VII. Henry V1II. and 
and queen Elizabeth. The caſtle ſuffered conſiderabir Ml 
during the civil wars, but ſoou after the reftoration 
Charles II. that prince cauſed it to be repaired, and -. 


ſtored it to its ancient ſplendor. 


As kin; Charles was extremely fond of retirement, 7 
he uſually made it his ſummer reſidence, and ſpared n» 


expence to make it worthy of being the ſeat of royalty, 


having enlarged the windows, and made them regular, 
furniſhed the apartments in the molt elegant manner, Þ 
decorated the rooms with fine paintings, and er:&e | 
a magazine for a large quantity of ammunition and ame. 


Indeed that prince, who had an excellent taſte, took ſo 
much delight in the place, he left little to be added to it, 
except ſome few paintings, which were put up in the 
reigns of King James II. and king William, when tie 
whole was finiſhed as it now ſtands. 


This noble edifice which does honour fo the nation, 
is divided into two courts, waving a large round tower | 


between them, 
acres of land. 

England, it was neceſſary for our princes to reſide in 
places of ſtrength ; but the reciprocal affection and love 


the whole extending over ſeveral 


ſubſiſting in this age, between the king and the people, 
renders them altogether unneceſſary, and to that my I 


be owing the little regard now paid to the fortificatioris 


The hill upon which the caftle ſtands, riſes with 2 © 
gentle aſcent, from which there is a moſt delightful proi- 


pect, the Thames and its beautiful meadows, together 
with the fields and foreſt, all conſpiring to fill the mind 
of the beholder with admiration. Nature has been {o 


laviſh in adorning the whole face of the country, that 
it ſeems to have been created for one of her favourite 


offspring. 
The terrace on the declivity of the hill is faced with 


a rampart of free ſtone, being in length one thouſand 


. S 
eight hundred and ſeventy feet, and juſt!ly eſtcemed 


one of the nobleſt walks in Eurape. 


playing their beauties. 
gravel, and has cavities with drains for receiving ibe 
water, fo that it is fit to walk on immediately after the 


. greateſt ſhowers. 


At the end of this walk is a gate built by king Charles 
I. through which you pals in going into the park, fu 


. 1110 
rounding 


the works, ſo that he had not made the houſe, but the | 


Before the Feudal law was aboliſhed in 


Indeed erer 
thing here is ſo inchanting, that it is difficult to f, 
whether art or nature have contributed moſt in du BR 
The walk is covered will 
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ading the palace, and called the little park to diſ- 
eo ( it from another of a larger extent. This little 
N ſurrounded by a brick wall, and is four miles 
P*circumference. The fine ſhady walks are delight- 
ful beyond imagination, particularly that called queen 
Elizabeth's, where great numbers ot genteel people re- 
8 ſummer evenings. 
he wok is. well flocked with - deer, having au 
elegant lodge for the keeper, and from hence is a paſ- 
ſage into the great park, which is above fourteen miles 
in circumference, being well ſtored with all manner 
of game. In the middle of this park, moſt delight- 
fully fituated is Cranburn Lodge, where the late duke 
of Cumberland reſided, and at preſent occupied by his 
royal highneſs the duke of Glouceſter. Ibe duke of 
Cumberland ſpent great ſums in adorning this delight- 
ful place, which employed many hundreds of the poor 
in the neighbourhood, | ; : ; f 
To deſcribe every thing curious in this magnificent 
palace, would far exceed the limits of this work, and 
to paſs it over, would be altogether incxcuſable, 
We ſhall therefore ſelect iuch as are moſt worthy of 
the reader's notice, and which cannot fail of contri- 
buting to his entertainment. The upper court 1s a 
large ſpacious ſquare, having on the north fide the 
royal apartments, and on the ſouth the chapel and 
hall of St. George. The apartments for the prince 
of Wales are alſo on the ſouth, near the chapel, and 
on the eat are thoſe for the great officers of ſtate. In 
the centre is a fine ſtatue in copper of Charles II. 
who expended vaſt ſums in beautifying the caſtle, It 
ſtands on a marble pedeſtal, and is in the habit of one 
of the Cæſars. The following inſcription is on a ſhield 
on the eaſt fide of the pedeſtal : 


CAROLO Secunpo. 
Regum Optimo, 
Domino ſuo clementiſſimo. 
Tobias Ruſtat 
Hanc Effigiem humilime 
Dedit et Dedicavit, 
Anno Domini MocLxxx. 


On the weſt ſide of this upper court is the round 
tower, and,in it are the maſters apartments, to which 
there is an aſſent by a large flight of ſtone ſteps. 
part of the caſtle is built on the higheſt part of the 
mount, and the rooms are large and elegantly furniſhed, 
among which is one for the guard, where there is a ma- 
gazine of arms. 

The lower court is divided from the upper by St. 
George's chapel, reckoned the fineſt gothic ſtructure in 
the world, both in its architecture and decorations. 
This court is larger than the other, and in it on the 
north ſide are the apartments of the dean and canons, 
the minor canons and other officers, belonging to 
the chapel. In this court are ſeveral towers, and in 
them apartments for the inferior officers of the crown 
when the court is held at Windſor. On the weſt fide 
are the apartments for the poor knights, who live in 
retirement, enjoying all the ſweets of ſolitude, after the 
pleaſures of youth ceaſe to give any real content. 


We proceeded to viſit the royal apartments through 


a handſome veſtibule, ſupported by ſtately pillars 
of the Ionic order, and in the niches between them are 
ſeveral ancien: buſtos. From this we entered the great 
ſtair-caſe, on the ſides of whieh, are painted ſome of 
the ſtories in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and in the dome 
is a fine repreſentation of Phaeton requeſting from 
Apollo leave to drive the chariot of the ſun. The 
compartments in the ſtair-caſe, are finely adorned with 
the repreſentation of Phacton's ſiſters transformed into 
poplar trees, and that of Cyenus into a ſwan. At the 
corners of the ceiling are the four elements, and in the 
middle the figns of the zodiac ſupported by the winds, 
with baſkets of flowers diſpoſed of in the moſt beautiful 
manner. Muſic, poetry, and painting are finely repre- 
ſented in ſeveral parts, with Aurora and her nymphs 
Stving water to horſes, 


9 


This 


— 


From this ſtair caſe we had a view of the back ſtairs, 
where is repreſented in the moſt maſterly manner, the 
tory of Meleagar and Atalanta, f 

The firit place we entered was the queen's guard 
room, wherein are diſpoſed, in the moſt regular or- 
der, all forts of warlike in{truments, repreſenting the 
roſe, ſtar and garter, with other figures. The ceiling, 
which was painted in the reign of Charles II. repreſents 
queen Catharine in the molt auguſt manner, ſeated on 
a throne, in the form of a globe, ſupporting the arms 
of England with one hand, and the emblems of the 
tour quarters of the earth with the other, whilſt deities 
are kneeling before her, preſenting their ſeveral offer- 
ings. The outer part is adorned with fine groups of 
ſigures, repreſenting the different heathen deities, to- 
gether with the ligns of the zodiac ; the whole being 
in a great meaſure illuſtrated by a fine painting of the 
the aimab.e prince George of Denmark on horſe- 
back, done by the celebrated Dahl, to which is added 
a ſea piece by Vandewell, 

The next place we entered was the queen's preſence 
chamber, which was ornamented in honour ot the a- 
bove mentioned -Catharine of Portugal, by that inge- 
nius artiſt ſir Peter Lelly, On the ceiling is repre- 
ſented the queen, attend: d by the cardinal virtues, A- 
Love her is a Curtain ſpread by time, and while the 
happineſs of Brirain is founded by fame below, juſtice 


is driving away the evil genius of envy, edition and 


rebellion. In the ſame room are the pictures of Ju- 
dich and Holofernes, by Guido Reni, a Prometheus 
by Palma, ail a Magdalen by fir Peter Lelly, and on 
the tapeſtry, which is extremely rich, is repreſented the 
figures of the primitive Chriſtians, ſuffering martyr- 
dom, amongſt which is that of the great apoſtle St. 
Paul. | 

The queen's audience chamber is finely painted by 
Guido Reni, reprelenting her majeſty in the character 
of Britannia, drawn in a car by ſwans to the temple of 
virtue, being guarded by the deities, who preſide over 
the fruits of the earth. The grand canopy of Engliſh 
velvet ſet up by queen Anne is juſtly admired, as is a 
Magdalen by Carracci, and the martyrdom of Stephen 
by Rotterman. 

'The ball room which was deſigned by king Charles 
IL. is extremely grand, having the cciling adorned with 
a repreſentation of that monarch giving liberty to 
Europe. On the tapeſtry, which was made at Pruſſels, 
at a great expence are the figures of Roman charity, the 
arts and ſciences, fame, &c, by JLitian, with a fine 
painting of Duns Scotus by Spagnaletto, 

'The queen's drawing room is finely decorated with 
different ſtories from the pagan mythology, being re- 
preſentations of the actions of the gods and goddeſſes, in- 
termixed with flowers, and heightened with gold, which 
has a fine effect on the eye of the beholder. In the 
tapeſtry are repreſented the twelve months of the year, 
with the pictures of Lot and his daughters. A ſleeping 
Venus by Pouſlin, a Spaniſh family by Litian, a flower 
piece by Varelit, and Jady Digby by Vandyke. 

The bed-chamber is furniſhed in the ..moſt ſuberb 
manner; and on the ceiling is painted the ſtory of 
Diana and Eudymion from Ovid. The tapeſtry is 
Engliſh manufacture, and on it is a fine repreſentation 
of harveſt. The bed of ſtate was made in Spittal- fields, 
by order of queen Anne, and is all of flowered velvet. 
In the room are ſome fine paintings, amongſt which 
are Judith with the head of Holofernes by Guido Reni, 
the holy family by Raphael, and Herod's cruclty by 
Romano. 

The queen's dreſſing room is adorned with paintings 
of Henrietta of France, queen of Charles I. queen Ca- 
tharine of Arragon and her daughter by Vandyke, and 
the dutcheſs of York, firſt wife of James II. by fir Peter 
Lelly. But the greateſt curioſity in this room 15 a pic - 
ture of the counteſs of Deſmond, whom we are told, 
lived till near an hundred and fifty years. An uſctul 
memento in a lady's dreſſing room. 

In a cloſet in this room is kept the banner of France, 
which is A preſented by the duke of Marlborough, 
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being his acknowledgment of homage for the manor of 
Woodſtock, and Blenheim-houſe, which was given 


him by queen Anne, for his important ſervices during v 


the war, and the many glorious victories he obtained 
over our natural enemies. 

Near the drefling room, is the room of beauties, fo 
called, becauſe of its being ſet apart for the reception of 
the portraits of ſuch ladies, as were admired for their 
perſonal charms, in the court of Charles II. Theſe 
tine pictures are fourteen in number, viz. The dutcheſs 
of Somerſet, the dutcheſs of Richmond, the dutcheſs of 
Cleveland, the counteſs of Northumberland, lady Ollory, 
lady Rocheſter, lady Denham, lady Sutherland, the 
ſiſter of lady Denham, lady Gramont, lady Birons, 
Mrs. Dawſon, Mrs. Knott, and Mrs. Middleton, all 
done by fir Peter Lelly. 

Queen Elizabeth's, or the picture gallery, is finely 
decorated, and in it are many paintings, among which 
we ſhall only mention the following. The Magi offer- 
ing to the child Jeſus by Veroneſe, Henry VIII. by 
Hans Holben, king James, and his queen by Vanſomer, 
a Roman family by Litian, Rome in flames by Giulio 
Romano, the emperor Charles VI. by fir Godfrey 
Kneller, the Pool of Betheſda by Tintoret, the duke 
of Glouceſter by fir Godfrey Kneller, the battle of Spurs 
in France 1513, by Hans Holben, two Italian Markets 
by Michael Ba prince George of Denmark by 
Dahl, and the founders of different orders in the Romiſh 
church by Titian and Rembrandt. The late king of 
Pruſia preſented queen Caroline with a curious amber 
cabinet, which is kept in this room; ad there is a 
cloſet which the ſame princeſs filled with all ſorts of the 
moſt curious china, together with another fine amber 
cabinet preſented by biſhop Robinſon to queen Anne, 
when he returned from the treaty of Utrecht, Arthur 
prince of Wales, Margaret queen of Scotland, and 
Mary queen of France, all children of king Henry VII. 
are painted by Hans Hol en over the chimney, 

In the king's cloſet adjoining to this gallery is a fine 
painting on the ceiling of Jupiter and Leda, and among 
the curioſities is a large frame of needle work, ſaid to 
have been wrought by the beautiful, though unfortu- 
nate Mary queen of Scots, when ſhe was a priſoner in 
the houſe of fir Amias Paulet. We are not certainly 
aſſured that this is really the work of that princeſs, but 
if ſo, and if ever it was ſeen by queen Elizabeth, the 
reader may form what notion he pleaſes, how that prin- 
ceſs muſt have been affected with the repreſentation of 
ſufferings, which her own conſcience told her were 
occaſion by herſelf, The captive queen is re- 
preſented ſupplicating for juſtice and mercy, while her 


ſon afterwards james I. ſtands beſide her in all the ap- 


pearance of youthful modeſty, | 

The ceiling of the king's _— room is finely 
painted with the ſtory of Jupiter and Danae, and the 
walls are adorned with repreſentations of ſome of the 
ſtories in Ovid's Metamorphoſes all by fir Peter Lelly. 

The tapeſtry in the king's bed-chamber is adorned 
with the ſtory of Hero and Leander, which cannot be 
viewed without reminding us of thoſe faithful, though 
unfortunate lovers. The paintings in this room, are 
St. Paul ftoned at Lyſtra, by Paul Veroneſſe, and 
Charles II. when a boy dreſſed in armour by Vandyke. 
But the greateſt curiolity is the ſtate bed of the fineſt 
blue cloth, and richly embroidered with gold and filver. 
It was ſet up by Charles II. and on the ceiling that 
prince is repreſented in the habit of the garter, having a 
wreath of laurel over his head ſupported by time, Jupi- 
ter and Neptune, and the four quarters of the world are 
kneeling before him with their homage. There are 
ſo many curioſities continually preſenting themſelves, 
that the laſt wears off the impreſſion made by the for- 
mer. 

The king's drawing room has the ceiling painted in 
the moſt beautiful manner, and on it is repreſented the 
banquet of :he gods, king Charles II. drawn in a tri- 
umphal car by the horſes of the ſun, attended by the vir- 
tues, and the arts. Britannia and Neptune are paying 
obedience to the ſovereign, whillt Hercules is driving 


| 
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away ignorance, ſedition and rebellion. "The painting: 
hung up are numerous, but we ſhall only mention the 
following, viz. A picture of itill lite by Girard 
hunting the wild boar by Snyders, the marriage of 
St. Cacherine by Dawkers, a family ſinging by candle. 
light by Quiſtin, a converted Chineſe by fir Godfrey 
Kneller, a Venetian lady by Titian, a magdalen by 
Carlo Dolci, a Bohemian family by de Brie, a naval 


, triumph of Charles II. by Verro, and divine love by 


an unknown hand. The carvings in this room were 
done by Mr. Gibbons an ingenious artiſt in the reign 
of Charles II. and are extremely rich, containing 
repreſentations of tow), fruit and flowers done to great 
perfection in lime wood, 

1 he canopy ſet up in the king's audience chamber, 
is of green velvet richly embroidered with gold, and on 
the ceiling is painted the re-eſtabliſhment of the church 
of England 1660. England, Scotland and Ireland are 
actended by the cardinal virtues, while religion triumphs 
over hypocriſy and ſuperitition "The pictures are Chriſt 
before pilate by Michael Angelo, the diſciples viſiting 
our Saviour's tomb by Scavoni, Peter, James and ſohn 
by Michael Angelo, and the dutcheſs of Richmond by 
Vandyke. 

The hiſtory of queen Athaliah is finely painted 
on the ceiling of the king's preſence chamber, and time 
is driving away faction, ſedition and rehellion. The 
canopy is extremely grand, and over it juſtice in a kne 
ſtone colour pointing to the arms of Britain, Henry 
duke of Glouceſter, brother of Charles II. with his go- 
verneſs the counteſs cf Dorſet, and father Paul the Ve- 
netian, all by V andyke, are hung up in this room. 

In the king's guard chamber is a large magazine of 
all ſorts of arms piled up in the moſt curious manner, 
repreſenting ſhields, circles, pillars with other devices, 
all performed under the direction of the ingenious Mr, 
Harris, late niaſter gunner of this caſtle. The ce ling 
is finely painted with ſome ſtories rom the heathen 
Mythology, and over the chimney-piece is a fine pic- 
ture of Charles XI. of Sweden on horſeb ck by Wyck. 
When the ſovereign is abſent from the inſtallation, the 
knights dine in this room, being ſerved with great mag- 
nificence in the moſt ſumptuous manner, 

Adjoining to this room is St. George's chamber, 
reckoned one of the grandeſt apartments in Europe, 
and deſigned for the reception of the knights of the 
noble order of the garter. The building is well exe- 
cuted, and the paintings finiſhed in the higheſt taſte, 
having an oval in the centre, the ceiling of which is 
painted by fir Peter Lelly, repreſenting king Charles II. 
on horſeback in the hab it of the order, attended by re- 
ligion and piety holding the crowns of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland over his head, and on each fide are 
Mars and Mercury holding the emblems of peace and 
war. On another pat of the ſame oval, religion and 
eternity are repreſented ſupporting regal government, 
whilſt faction, ſedition and rebellion are fleeing before 
Juſtice, fortitude, temperance and prudence. In an 
octagon near the throne is St. George's-croſs incircled 
with the garter in the center of a ſtar of glory, the 
whole being ſupported by cupids, with the motto, 


How soir Qui Mar. y PENSsE. 


All the other emblems of the order are repreſented 
on the fame ceiling, together with the nine muſes in 
conſort. The legend of St. George encountering the 
dragon is painted on the back of the throne, and be- 
low is the picture of king William III. in the habit 
of the order ſitting under a canopy, The aſcent to 
the throne is by five ſteps of fine marble, and the 
painter has. added five more in ſo ingenious a manner, 
that at firſt the ſpectator would imagine them to be reul 
marble, On the north fide of this noble room are repre- 
ſented the victories and triumphs of Edward the Black 
Prince, in the manner of the ancient Romans, The 
prince is marching in proceſſion, With his royal priſoners 
John king of France, and David Bruce king of Scotland, 
and at the upper end of the hall is the ſounder of => 

Order 


der of Edward III. and father of the prince receiving 
dhe priſoners Ihe Banners of France and Scotland 
te diſplayed in the proccſhon, but the painter has 
been juſtly blamed for deviating from the ſolemnity 
bhis ſubject, by introducing the countels of Salisbury, 
$ . king garlands for the victor, and the comic ſcene 
r the merry wives of Windſor. | 

The muſic gallery at the lower end of the room, 
a a noble piece of mechaniſm, being ſupported by 
Ws our flaves larger than the life, which tradition ſays 
ne the images of a father, and his three ſons taken 
WE .ifoncrs by the Black Prince, during his wars abroad. 
be ceiling of this gallery is finely painted, and amongſt 
other figures is that of the garter by Verro the co- 
$ jours being richly heightened and illuminated with gold. 
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From this noble room, which is an hundred and 
(icht feet high, we were conducted to the king's chap- 
pel moſt royally adorned with all the profuſion of art. 
On the altar piece is repreſented the Jaſt ſupper, finiſh- 
ed in the moſt equiſite manner, and the ceiling is 
adorned with a repreſentation of the aſcenſion, 

The north fide of the chapel was painted by Verro, 
afiſted by Sir Godfrey Kneller and Mr. Cooper, being 
the repreſentations of many of our Saviour's miracles, 
zmong which is his raiſing Lazarus from the dead, 
Ihe carvings are finiſhed in the higheſt perfection by 
the ingenious Mr. Gibbons, and contains figures of 
doves, pelicans, and other birds in alluſion to different 
parts of the ſcripture hiſtory, Ihe royal canopy with the 
curtains and other furniture, are of {ine crimſon velvet 
fringed with gold, and at the caſt end are cloſets for the 
royal family. | 
We have already mentioned St. George's chapel, 
in the middle of the lower court, and ſhall here preſent 

the reader with a more full account of that noble ediſice. 
© It is the moſt perſect model of gothic artichecture that 
ve ever ſaw, and perhaps the beſt finiſhed in the world, 
It was built by Edward III. for the uſe of the college, 
in honour of his new order of the garter, and de- 
| dicated to St. George the titular guardian of Eng- 
land. 

In the reign of Edward IV. when that prince re- 
ſided at Windſor, this ſtructure was conſiderably en- 
larged by his order, but not completed till the reign 
+ of Henry VII. when that prince finiſhed the whole 
as it now ſtands. The ſtone roof is much admired, 
and on every part of the ceiling, are different devices 
Bs finiſhed with great art, amongſt which are the arms 
worn by Edward the Conleflor. 

In the ſouth iſle is a chapel, having fine carved 
J yo whereon is painted the hiſtory of John the 
: aptiſt; and on large oaks pannels in the ſame iſle are 
| carved portraits of prince Edward fon of Henry VI. 
1 who was lain at the battle of Tewksbury, Edward IV. 
his ſon Edward V. and Henry VII. 

In the chapel of St. Stephen in the north iſle, the 
life of that ſaint and Proto-martyr is painted on four 
pannels. On the firſt he is repreſented preaching to 
the Jews, on the ſecond he is beſore the high prieſt 
and Sanhedrim, on the third the Jews are toning 
him, and the fourth repreſents him as dead. 

& Lhe chapter houſe of the college, is at the eaſt end 
© ofthis iſle, and in it is a painting at full length of the 
9 gallant Edward III. dreſſed in his royal robes, with a 
| ſword in his right hand, and in his left the crowns of 
France and Scotland, in token of his ſucceſſes in war 
| vith thoſe nations. The ſword of that victorious 
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prince hangs on one ſide of this painting. The choir is 
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Vell as natives. 

1 The ſtall for the ſovereign is on the right hand, 

upon entering the choir, being covered with cloth 

ot gold and purple velvet. His banner hangs over 

it, and the canopy with all the other furniture is of 

ne velvet. 

ge firſt ſtall on the left is for the prince, but 

as all the knights are conſidered as brethren in a ſtate 

ob equality and fellowſhip, it differs in nothing from 
the others, 


a 
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extremely curious and much admired by foreigners as 
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The ſtalls for the remaining knights are on each ſide, 
and over them is a canopy with their arms blazoned on 
ſilk, with the helmet, mantling, creſt, and ſword, 
On the back of the ſtalls, are the names and titles 
of the Knights with their arms curiouſly engraved on 
copper, | 

At the reſtoration, king Charles II. cauſed the altar 
piece to be adorned with cloth of gold, which remained 
till the reign of queen Anne 1707, When ſome work- 
men being employed to remove the wainſcot from one 
of the Chapels, they found concealed behind it a fine 
painting of the laſt ſupper, which being repaired by 
Verro and fir James Thornhill, is put up in the room 
of the other. | | 

King Henry VIII. and his queen Jane Seymour, 
with king Charles I. and a daughter of qucen Anne, 
are all interred in a vault under the marble pavement 
of the choir, 

The pious though unfortunate Henry VI. whoſe 
whole life was one continued ſcene of trouble and mi- 
ſery, tound a place of reſt for his body under an arch 
near the door of the fouth iſle, after he was baſcly 
murdered in the tower, His tomb was repaired by 
order of Henry VIII. but being much neglected ſince 
that time it is now greatly defaced. 

Edward earl of Lincoln, high admiral of England, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, with his lady, is buried 
under a handſome monument of alabaſter in the choir, 
and the tomb is ſupported by pillars of porphry. 

Charles Somerſet ear] of Worceſter, in the reign 
of Ilenry VIII. and his lady daughter of the carl of 
Huntingdon, are bo.h interred within a neat ſcreen of 
braſs work, as allo his deſcendant Henry Somerſet 
duke of Beaufort and knight of the garter, who died 
1699- | 

Some of the ancient and noble families of the Man- 
ners are alſo buried in this choir, with many other 
celebrated perſonages. 


Nature has wove into the human mind 
This anxious care of names we leave behind 
To extend our narrow views beyond the tomb, 
And give an earneſt of a life to come, | 
For, if when dead, we ate but duſt or clay, 
W hy think of what poſterity ſhall ſay ? 
Her praiſe or cenſure cannot us concern, 
Nor ever penetrate the filent urn. 
DOAME JENNYNS»s 


In the reign of James II. this fine chapel was uſed 
for the excrcile of the popiſh religion, mats being pub- 
licly ſaid, and the pope's nuncio received in pontifical 
triumph. But ſuch is the ſtrength of prejudice, and ſuch 
was the peoples abhorrence of popery, that divine ſer- 
vice has not been ſaid it in ſince that time, 

As the knights of the garter, are not only ce- 
lebrated in the hiſtory of England, but alfo the moſt 
honourable military order in Europe, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould ſay ſomething, in this place, con- 
cerning its origin and inſtitution. Banners and enſigns, 
or as they are now called, colours and ſtandards, are of 
great antiquity, and according to the beſt writers on 
heraldry, firſt uſed by different tribes of people in order 


to preſerve their proper diſtinctions, when they went out 


to battle under the command of one common leader. 


They were afterwards given to ſuch as behaved with 
the greateſt bravery in the field, and on them their 
actions were, rep:eſented by different emblemati- 
cal figures. That they were uſed in early times 1s 
evident from the ſacred ſcriptures where the pſalmitt 
ſays, „thou haſt given a banner to them that fear 
e thee, that it may be diſplayed becauſe of thy name z” 
and in the ſong of Solomon we read; “ Who is ſhe 
« that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
e moon, clear as the ſun, and terrible as an army with 

© banners.” 
it. is altogether unneceſſary to mention that 21! 
nations, had ſomething by which they were diſtinguith - 
ed in the day of battle; the Roman eagles were 
| known 
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kriown over a great part of the world, and the Daniſh 
raven has been mentioned in a former part of this work. 
But the origin of knighthood took its riſe in thoſe dark 
aves when Europe was over-run by the barbarians of 
the north, when the Roman power declined by Juxury 
and int-{tine diviſions. a 

The great ſwarms of barbarians (lays Voltaire) 
which continually poured themſelves into the cultivated 
provinces, rendered it very unſafe for any perſon to 
travel upon buſineſs to a diſtant part ot the country 
where he reſided. In one place a family was depriy- 
ed of an indulgent parent. A father found his be- 
loved ſon murdered in the fields, while female chaſtity 
could not eſcape violation, unleſs ſecured by a mi- 
titary force. As glory, or the approbation of our fel. 
low creatures is the ſtrongeſt ſtimulative to great acti- 
ons, ſo we find many young men binding themſelves 
by oath, in the moſt ſolemn manner at the altar, to 
venture their lives in protecting the innocent, and ra- 
ther than not accompliſh their end, periſh in the at- 
tempt. . 

No young lady would receive into her arms the 
man who had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome me- 
morable action for the good of his fellow creatures; 
and the head of a murderer was as great a recommen- 
dation in thoſe times as a ſettlement is in the preſent 
age. Youth were fired with a ſpirit of emulation, and 
an inſtitution which aroſe from motives of pride, and 
was ſupported by neceſſity, became extremely uſeful to 
all ranks of people ; but more particularly to the weak 
and helpleſs. | : 

Such wa&the origin of chivalry, or knight errantry ; 
the adventurers began to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
wearing ſomething in their breaſts, reſembling the fa- 
vourite dreſs of their miſtreſſes; in time they formed 
them iclves into ſocicties, and in imitation of what was 
firit done by the ladies, kings inſtituted orders of 
knighthood, into whom none were to be admitted 
who had not given the moſt ſignal proofs of their cou- 
rage. 

hen Edward III. laid claim to the crown of 
France, and landed an army in that kingdom, to ſup- 
port his title, his ſucceſs was equal to his wiſhes ; and 
as a reward for the ſervices performed by his gallant 
officers, as well as to ſtimulate others to engage in 
heroic atchievements, he inſtituted the order of the 
garter, under the auſpicious and patronage of St. George, 
whoſ: croſs was to be the enſign worn by every 
knight. The garter was to imply unity and aflocia- 
tion, whereby every knight was bound to promote the 
glory of God, the honour of the ſovereign, and in- 
tereſt of the nation; and being well convinced that his, 
claim to the crown of France was juſt, he ordained 
that the motto ſhould be, Hon soir QuI MAL Y 
PENSE, whereby is meant, that he wiſhed evil to thoſe 
who thought evil of his pretenſions. 

'Ttere are ſeveral officers belonging to this moſt 
noble order, amongſt whom Garter, king at arms, has 
the direction of all the ceremonies uſed at the inſtall- 
ment of knights; and he is bound by oath to ſee its 
honour and dignity ſupported, according to the inten- 
tion of the royal founder. No knight is to wear the 
enſigns of the order until he is enſtaled; but this has 


been ſometimes diſpenſed with, particularly in the pre- 


ient reign, 

It is a vulgar notion that none but a nobleman can 
be a knight of the garter, for when it was firſt inſti- 
cuted, titles of nobility were official; and during mi- 
norities, becamewardſhips of the crown. Many gen- 
tlemen have enjoyed the honour of this order, the ſta- 
tutes only expreſſing, Firſt, the perſon elected be a 
gentleman, Secondly, that he be a knight: and third- 
ly, that he be a knight free from reproach, by which 
is meant, hereſy, treaſon, cowardice, and prodiga- 
lity, | 

When the ſovereign appoints a day for the inſtalla- 
tion of one or more knights, the commiſſioners meet 
early in the morning in the dean of Winſor's great 


chamber, dreſſed in the ſumptuous habit of the order, 


| 


r 


a 


being attended by the biſhop of Wincheſter, wh, ; 
prelate; and the biſhop of Saliſbury, who is chance). 
lor, together with all the other officers ; but th 
knights elect are only drefled in their under habits, hold. 
ing their caps and feathers in their hands, ; 

rom this place the proceſſion begins in the follgy. 
Inz manner the poor knights two and two che 
officers in the fame manner the dean and cnc. 
in their robes the knights ele&t—and laſtly, thy, 
who have been appointed commiſſioners. 

Being arrived at St. George's chapel, the knigy, 
elect reſt themſelves a few minutes in chairs behind the 
altar, after which they are introduced with great ce. 
remony into the Chapter-houſe, where the knights aud 
officers are ready waiting. Whilſt the officers ae ig. 
veſting them with the ſurcoat, or upper habit of the 
order, the regiſter reads from the ſtature-book, the fal. 
lowing admonition : 

Jake this robe of crimſon to the increaſe of voy; 


* honour, and in token or fign of the moſt noble cr 


© you have received, whercwith you being defenges, 
may be bold, not only ſtrong to fight, but alſo 1, 
offer yourſelf to ſhed your blood for Chriſt's faith, 
and the liberties of the church. and the juſt and 
« neceſſary defence of them that are oppreſſed and 
© needy.” 

This being done, Garter preſents the crimſon velyet 
girdle to the commiſſioners, who fix it on, and at. 
terwards girds them with the hanger and ſword. 

Theſe formalities being ended, the knights clect walk 
ſeparately in proceſſion to the choir, attended by th; 
commiſſioners, poor knights, and officers. Garter, 
king at ams, walks in the middle, carrying a crimſoa 
velvet e ſhion, and upon it the collar, mantle, hood, 
garter and George. The regiſter, with the New Tet. 
tament, and the oath fairly written on parchment, 
walks on his right hand, and the black rod on his let; 
dreſſed in his proper habit. 

On entering the choir, they firſt bow in the moſt 
reverend manner to the altar, and afterwards to the 
ſovereign's ſtall ; which being done, their banners are 
diſplayed, and carried before them to their proper 
places, where the oath is adminiſtered, and théy are 
dreſſed in the compleat habit, and inveſted with all 
the enſigns of the order. 

This folemnity being over, the knights walk up with 
reverence to the altar, where they make their offering, 
after which they return to the choir; and having taken 
their places in their reſpective ſtalls, where they re- 
main till the prayers are ended, when the grand pro- 
ceſhon begins in the following manner. Firlt, the 
poor knights of Windſor the choireſters of St. 
George's chapel —— the canons of Wind ſor the 
officers of the noble order of the garter the dcan of 
Windſor the regiſter of the order, with Garter, 
king at arms, on his right hand, and on his Jett the 
uſher of the black rod——the royal band of muſic 
the knights companions, according to their ſeniority, 
having their trains born? by proper perſons. 

The proceflion begins at the choir, and paſting out 
at the ſouth door, moves in great ſolemnity throv! 
the different courts of the caſtle, till they arrive at 
St. George's hall, where the knights having ſome time 
reſted thernſelves, a grand entertainment is provided, 
and ſerved up for them, if the ſovereign is preſent; 
but if not, they dine in the guard chamber, into which 
the new knights are introduced with great ceremony, 
the whole band of muſic playing before them. Du- 
ring dinner, Garter proclaims the names and titles 
of the new knights; after which the company te- 
firs to undreſs ; and in the evening is a ball tor tt? 
adies, | 


When we conſider the origin of this knighthood, and 
the many cereinonies uſed at the inſtallation, it na— 
turally fills the mind with the deſire of performing 
great actions. Ambition, when it ariſes from virt'” 
ous motives, is always the ſource of ſomething laude 
ble; but unleſs the good of ſociety is primaiily heid 
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in view; unleſs the intereſt of our fellow creatures is 
the leading principle, it is as Shakeſpear ſays; 
* 0 


IVl'erely the ſhadow of a dream, 


For as Dr. Young has finely expreſſed it; 


The true ambition there alone reſides, 

Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides; 

\Where inward dignity joins outward ſtate, 

Our purpoſe good, as our atchievement great z 

Where public blefhngs, public praiſe attend, 

Where glory is our motive, or our end : 

Would 'it thou be fam'd? have thoſe high acts in view, 
Brave men would act, tho” ſcandal did enſue, 


But if ambition ſhould be regulated by judgement, 
if it is the ſource of great actions, when flowing trom 
generous motives, and if it is diſtinguithed in the manner 
we have ſcen by the royal favour, what reflections muſt 
ariſe in the mind of that man, who without pretenſions 
to valour; or the leaſt ſpark of virtue, is inveſted w:th 
thoſe honours originally deſigned to ſtimulate courage, 
and reward merit? and how much more de{picable 1s 
the man, who pretenus a right to that title which was 
procured by the unſhaken courage, and uniform virtue 
of his anceſtors. 

An ingenious author, who wrote above a century ago, 
deſcribes a true nobleman in the following manner; 
« Heis God's {i rvant, the world's matter, and the go- 
« yernor of his own pathons.——-Religion is his bufi— 
& nels, ſtudy his recreation, contentedneis his reſt, and 
« happineſs his reward! God is his facher, the church 
« js his mother, all that nced him are his friends, and 
e heaven at laſt his inheritance !” YNovtility may exiſt 
in name, the ſovereign may confer titles, the herald 
blazon out the deſcent, but ſolid glory, and real great- 
nels are inſeperably connected with virtue | 


Say what's nobility, ye gilded train! 

Does nature give it, or can guilt ſultain ? 

Blooms the form fairer, if the birth be high ; 

Cr takes the vital ſtream a richer dye 

What! tho” a long patrician line ye claim, 

Are noble ſouls entail'd upon a name:? 

Anſtis may ermine out the lordly earth, 

Virtue's the herald that proclaims its worth, 

Vice levels Il, however high or low; 

And all the difference, but conſiſts in ſhow. 

Who aſks an alms, or ſupplicates a place, 

Alike is beggar, tho' in tags or Jace : 

Alike his country's ſcandal, end its curſe, 

Who vends a vote, or who purloins a purſe, 
PAUL WHITEHEAD. 


Beſides the knights of the garter, who with the ſo— 
vereign are twenty-tix in number, and cighteen poor 
knights, who live in ſmall apartments adjoining to the 
chapel. There is alſo a college of pricſts coni:{ting of a 
dean and twelve canons, who have all handſome falarics 
and genteel houſes in the lower court; ſeven minor 
canons, eleven clerks, two ſacriſts, an organilt, and a 
verger. 

Windſor is a well inhabited town, having a ſpacious, 
venerable gothic church, where the pcople attend di- 
vine ſervice, Many gentlemen of fortune have houſes 
in the town, where they conſtantly reſide, the place 
being both pleaſant and healthy. 

On che eaſt fide of the town is a fine ſeat bel»nging 


bow. 


to the duke of St. Albans, with gardens reaching 
« Conſiderable length, and towards the fouth fide, her 
Edward Walpolc has built a neat handſome houſe, and 
the gardens arc deſigned with true taite, and laid out in 
the moſt elegant manner. The town houſe, which is 
built of Portland ſtone, and ſtands in the High- ſtreet 
near the church, is a magnificent edifice, ſupported 

y columns, and over it is a large hall, where the buti- 
Nets of the corporation is tranſacted. In a nich at the 
north end of this building is a ftatue of queen Anne, 


ere] 


relled in the royal robes, with all the other enſigus of 
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of majeſty, and in a nich on the fouth fide is a ſtatue 
of her coulort prince George of Denmark, dreil-d in a 
Roman military habit. Ehe town is governed by a 
mayor, two bailiffs, with cwenty eight of the principal 
inhabitants, thirteen of whom are called benchers, who 
{it in the Guildhall, and ten are called aldermen, fron 
among whom the mayor is choſen, The election ot 
members to ſerve in parliament, is veſted in the corpora- 
tion, the market is on Saturday, befides which they 
bave three fairs, viz. on Eaſter Lucſoav, the hfth of 
June, and the fifteenth of October. "Ta. itreets ! 

been lately paved, and lamps fixcd up as in London, 
which muſt be of great ſervice to the inhabitants. Wind 
{or is diitant from Landon twenty one miles and a halt. 

The toreſt at W indlor is an extenſive watt of land 
where are ſoine deligheful ville , uit as the! try 
reſidence of many of the nobility and gentry, I! 
foreſt is a royal chace, and ha: been uicd 2s fuch, ever 
fince. he Norman conquest, caving beſides the country 
ſcats of the nobility and entry, mam) agreeable villages 
particularly Wok:n mam, n er the midale, unnd built in 
one of th: molt deligntiul fituations that can poſſibly Le 
imanincd, 

Mr. Pope, who as we ſhall fee afterward, was born, 
and oſten re ded on the foreit, has deſcribed thu houſes, 
e:iclo'tres, and hills, Ec. in ſock:gant a manner in his 
celebrated porn on that fulyect,toat it would be unpar— 
donable in us to omit repeating a tew of the lines. 


148 
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Ilere waving groves and chequer'd ſcenes diſplay, 
And part acenit, and part exclude the day: 
There interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning glades, 

T ncre trees ariſe, that ſhun each other's thadcs, 

I ere in full light the ruſtet plains extend; 
There wrapt in clouds the biuiſh hills aſcend; 
Lv'n the wild heath diiplays ker purple dvcs, 

And 'midſt the defart, frumful fields àriſe, 

That crown'd with tufed trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant iſles the table walte adorn. 


The m-ny pieces of water laid out ſor fiſhing are de- 
{cribed in the tame beautiful manner; 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply, 

The bright ey'd perch, with fins of Tyran dye, 
The nlver eel, in thining volumes rod, 

The yellow carp, with icales bedropp'd with gold, 
S wilt ticuts diverſtified with crimſon ſtains, 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 


We ſ muſt not leave this place without mentionins 
Bray, a {mall village about tour miles from Windſor, cha 
conduct of the incumber:t in the tixtcenth century, hv - 
ing ging rile to a proverivel expreſhon, that every time 
ſerving perſon, Who for fake of pecuntary emeluments 
comply with ditterent modes of government, is called or 
compared to “ the vicar of Bray.” 
follows. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. when that monarch 
ſhook of the papal ſupremacy, the vicar preached in 
the moſt zealous manner againſt the innovations and 
encroachments made by the court of Rome, and when 
the five erticles were publiſhed, he vindicated idolatry 
with all the ſtrength of prottituted logie. In the rein 
of Edward VI. when the proteſtant religion was eſta— 
bliſhed by act of parliament, the vicar unpreached al! 
his former principles and became a ſtrenuous advocate 
for the reformation. On the acceftion of queen Mary 
he renounced the doctrines of the church of England, 
and became a zealous paplit, inveighing with great 
bitterneſs againit all thoſe worthy perſons, who ab. 
horred the Romith religion, He enjoyed his benefice 
till the r:formed religion was eftablithcd in the rein 
of queen Elizabeth, when he once more changed with 
the times, and enjoyed his vicaraze til his death, | 

There is no wonder that iuch a profhizate, utterly 
deſtitute of every principle except avarice, ſhould be 
often reproached ior a conduct, ſo oppoitre to ali that 
bears the name of moral honeſty, but bi contant an- 
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fwer was, „I will live and die vicar of Bray.” We 
are ſorry to ſay that daily experience, preſents us 


with great numbers of ſuch characters, although none 
can be conſidered as more diabolical, as it deſtroys all 
that truſt and confidence between man and man, which 


is the bond of human ſociety. 


Religion thus remov'd, the ſacred yoke, 

And bond of all ſociety is broke; 

For what would men have left on earth to fear 

If none above did witneſs what they ſwear ? | 
WALLER, 


Wokingham or as it is more commonly called Ock- 
ingham, is a neat ſmall town, wherein beſides the 
church, is a free ſchool, and alms houſe, for poor peo- 
ple of both ſexes. It is governed by an alderman and 
recorder, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants 
called burgeſſes. The market-houſe ſtands in the cen- 
ter of the town, and over it is a large room where 
the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted. The 
principal trade carried on is the manufactory of filk 
ſtockings, with ſome fine woollen cloth. "The weekly 
market on Tueſday, is wel] ſupplied with all ſorts of 
proviſions, beſides which they bave three fairs, viz. on 
eleventh of June, the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, and 
ſecond of November, being diſtant from London 32 
miles, | 

Leaving Windſor Foreſt, we travelled to Newbury, 
which notwithſtanding its name, is a place of con- 
fiderable antiquity, :s appears from Dovmsſday-book, 
when it was given to Ernulph de Heſdin, in whoſe 
family it remained till the reign of king Stephen, when 
Thomas, grandſon of the firſt lord, was killed at the 
battle of Lincoln, after whoſe death it came into the 
hands of other proprietors. In the reign of Henry III. 
it began to encreaſe in numbers of inhabitants, and 
before the time of Henry VIII. it was one of the 
moſt flourifhing towns, in the cloathing trade in Eng- 
land, for John Winſchcomb, commonly called Jack of 
Newbury, was fo remarkable for his knowledge o that 
uſetul art, and fo true a patriot ; that he had conſtant- 
ly an hundred looms in his ſhop ; and when the earl 
of Surry marched a gainſt James IV. of Scotland, who 
was then ravaging the borders, this eminent tradeſ- 
man marched in his retinue with one hundred of his 
own ſervants, all cloathed and armed at his own ex- 
pence., I he ſucceſs which attended the Engliſh army 
in that exp:dition is well known, and we are told, that 
the famous Jack of Newbury, at the head of his little 
band behaved with the moſt diſtinguiſhed bravery. He 
returned to his native place, and at his own expence 
rebuilt the greateſt part of the pariſh church of this 
town. The houſe in which he lived remained till 
about a century ago, when it was divided into tene- 
ments, and let to different tenants. 

His deſcendants remained in poſſeſſion of conſider- 
able eſtates many years after, the laſt of whom was 
an heir, and married to the late lord Bolingbroke, 
who we are ſorry to ſay treated her with great cruelty. 

We are told by Dr. Twiſſe, whom we have already 
mentioned in our life of Hobbs, that the reformation 
from popery was firſt countenanced in this place, and 
Fox in his acts and monuments aſſures us, that during 
the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. about two 
hundred people aſſembled in a private manner to wor- 
ſhip God, ee; to the dictates of their conſeience; 
but being diſcovered, an information was lodged againſt 
them, and they were all apprehended and committed to 
priſon, when many of them abjured, but others remain- 
ed ſtedfaſt, among whom was Thomas Man, who was 


- burnt alive by a writ, De heretico Comburendo, iſſued 
out of the chancery. 


Newbury will be long celebrated in the annals of thrs 
country tor the two engagments that were fought near 
it in the civil wars, during the reign of Charles I, 
Prince Rupert, the nephew of that king, having been 
ſucceſsful in ſeveral expeditions, came up with the 
parliament's armv, commanded by the earl of Eflex, 
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about two miles from this town, on the twentieth day et 
September 1643, when the battle became general on 
both ſides. The prince totally routed the parliament's 
horſe, but the foot made ſo brave a ſtand, that the royal 
army gained but little advantage for the king, ho 
arrived in the evening, ſuffered the earl to retreat without 
moleſtation. But the loſs to the royal party could neyer 
be compenſated, for beſides the earls of Sunderland, ang 
Carnarvon, lord Falkland the moſt celebrated nobleman 


of thoſe times was ſlain in the battle. The other battle 


was fought on the twenty- ſeventh of October 1644, near 
the ſame place as the former, the royal army being com, 
manded by the king in perſon, and that of the parljz. 
ment by the earl of Manchefter, Sir William Waller 
and ſome other generals, From feveral ſkirmiſhes, 
having happencd for ſeveral days, between the advanced 
parties, it would ſeem that the commanders on both 
ſides were averſe to a general engagement; but on Sun 
day about three o'clock in the aiternoon, the battle he- 
gan which proved Fatal to the king, who loſt abore 
three thouſand men. 

The town is pleaſantly fituated on the river Kennet, 
but the cloathing trade, is now on the decline, greater 
encouragement having been given to it in the more wel- 
tern parts of the kingdom. e 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, they obtained a char. 
ter of incorporation, and the governinent is veſted in a 
mayor, high ſteward, recorder, aldermen and other 
proper officers, The ftreets are broad. open and well 
paved, having many handſome houies, and the adjacent 
country extremely delightful. 

The town hall is in ancient edifice built of brick, 
and ſupported by pillars, where the buſineſs of the cor- 
poration is tranlacicd, and in this hall the inhabitants 
fixed up the fine painting of the ſurrender of Calais, 
which was done by the ingenious Mr. Pine in the year 
1762, and for which he received the firſt premium of 
one hundred pounds given by the ſociety, for encoutay- 
inz the fine arts. 

n 1764, a report was ſpread that the tower of the 
church had ſunk above two fect, which alarmed the 
people to ſuch a degree, that they were aftraid to attend 
divine ſervice, but upon the niceſt inſpection it waz 
found to be falſe. They have a well endowed charity 
ſchool for forty boys, who are inſtructed in uſeful learn- 
ing, and bound apprentices. to creditable tradeſmen, 

There is alſo an old alms-houſe, ſaid to have been 
foun 'ed in the reign of king John, but whether that 
be true or not, it has great marks of antiquity ; and 
at the ſouthern part of the town, was formerly a chapel 
or chantry, which is now converted into a dwelling houſe, 
near which a may-pole was fixed up many years ago, 
The weekly market is on "Thurſday, where great quan- 
tities of corn is fold, beſides which they have tour annua! 
fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday for horſes, the fifth of July 
for black cattle and hogs, the third of September for 
cheeſe, and the twenty-eighth of October tor toys, 
It is diſtant from London 56 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Newbury, great quantities 
of good peat is dug up which becomes extremely uleiu! 
to the inhabitants as fewel. As peat is a compoſition 
of putrited wood, leaves and roots of trees, many con— 
jectures have been formed by the learned concerning its 
origin, but the greateſt number have agreed in believing 
it to have been one of the remains of the univerſal de- 
luge, which opinion is better founded than all the ob- 
jections that have been brought againſt it by Voltaire, 
in his philoſophical dictionary, os by M. D' Alember 
in the journal Encyclopedia, 

Several remains of antiquitics have been dug up along 
with the peat, particularly an urn lorge enough to con- 
tain a gallon, but ſadly mangled by the lat vurers, who 
did not underſtand its uſe. Some flint ſtones were allo 
dug up here formed into the ſhape of axes, and were 
uſed by the ancients in battle. We have ſeen fever?! 
of theſe ſtone hatchets in the Britiſh Muſeum, thei 
form is ſemi-circular, and they are worked with great 
art, being as ſmooth and ſharp as the flint can be 
wrought. 


There 
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There are ſeveral agreeable villages in the neigh- 


bourhood of Newbury, particularly Enbourne, where the 
idows Of copyholders enjoy the eſtates of their hut- 
wr without any condition, except thoſe moſt neceſſary 
ones chaſtity or marriage; for if it can be proved, that 
ne has been incontinent the whole land is forfeited to 
= lord, unleſs upon the next court day of the manor 
— comes into the hall, among the other tenants, riding 
backward on a black ram, holding the tail in her hand, 
and repeating the following lines: 


Here I am, riding on a black ram, 

Like a whore as I am; 

And for my crinkum Crankum, 

Have loſt my binkum bankum, 

And tor my tail's game, | 
Am brought to this worldly ſhame (again, 
Therefore, pray Mr. Steward, let me have my lands 


This legal penance being performed, the ſteward 
enters her name on the roll of the manor, and ſhe re- 
mains polletied of her huſband's eſtate as before. 

At Hamſtead Marſhall, the lord Craven built a fine 
houſe, having at that time entertained ſome thoughts 
of marrying the queen of Bohemia, daughter of James 
J. and widow of the unfortunate elector Palatine of 
Rhine, from whom the preſent royal family are de- 
ſcended. This ſtructure was afterwards burnt down; 
but another commodious building has been erected on 
the ſpot. | 

A little out of the road from the above houſe is the 
caſtle of Donnington, pleaſantly ſituated, at the brow 
of a hill, near the ſmall river Lambourn, and cele- 
brated for being the reſidence of the famous fir Geot- 
fery Chaucer, the father of Engliſh poetry. So much 
had that great man been eſteemed, that ſince the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, there was a tree 
in the park, under which, tradition ſays, he uſed to 
compoſe his poems. 

Although many parts of Berkſhire are not fertile, 
yet the induſtry of the people ſupplies that want, by 
cultivating their lands, from which they reap conſide- 
rable crops. Great quantities of corn are ſent to the 
London markets; and in return they receive ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries as are wanting at home. The air is extremely 
healthy all over the country; and there being many 
large woods of oak and beach, makes the place appear 
delightful. 

Berkſhire was in former times famous for the manu- 
factory of woollen cloth; but as we have already ob- 
ſerved, that trade has got into the more weſtern parts, 
although there is ſtill ſomething of the like kind car- 
ried- on here. 

The making of ſail- cloth and malt is more attended 
to by the people, than any other branch of trade, and 
from theſe two they reap conſiderable advantages. 

There are ſeveral rivers in this county; but 
the moſt remarkable, as well as the moſt juſtly cele- 
brated, is the Thames, upon which, from its ſource 
to its influx into the German ocean, more buſineſs is 
done, than on any other river in the known world. 

Mr. Pope, who ſpent much of his time within ſight 
of this river, has deſcribed it with ſome others which 
flow into it, in the following elegant lines. 


In that bleſt moment, from his oozy bed, 

Old father Thames, advanc'd his rev'rend head, 
His treſſes dropp'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream 
His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam ; 
Grav'd on his urn, appear'd the moon that guides 
His ſwelling waters, and altern te tides ; 

The figur'd ſtreams in waves of filver roll'd, 

And on their banks Auguſta roſe in gold. 


It has been a common error in former times to de- 
rive the names of rivers from words in languages un- 
known to the inhabitants, but in this age moſt anti- 
quaries are agreed, that the ſureſt way of defining the 
ancient names of rivers, is to look for them in the firſt 
language of the inhabitants. But many names being 


— 


purely accidental, and the knowledge of thoſe ac- 


cidents obſcured by length of time, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to arrive at any certainty. | 

The Kennet riſes in Wiltſhire, and enters this coun— 
ty at Hungerford ; it paſſes by Newbury, and falls 
into the "Il hames, about two miles below Reading. 
The Ocke rites in the vale of White-horſe, and after 
running paſt ſeveral ſmall villages, falls into the Thames 
about a mile below Abingdon, The Laddon riſes 
near Ockingham, in this county; already mentioned, 
and running northward, falls into the Thames near 
Sunning. The Lambourn riſes near the town of Lam- 
bourn, and falls into the Kennet a little below New- 
bury ; but we muſt not omit taking notice of the fin- 
gularity of this little river, that itt ſummer the water 
riſes gradually, and finks on the approach of winter, 
even ſometimes ſo low as to be quite dry. 

There are many curious plants in this county, parti- 
cularly, 

Wood Betony in many parts of Windſor toreſt, 

Crane's-bill in the woods near Windſor. 

Ground pine in the vale of White Horſe. 

Hedge muſtard near Ockingham, 


Cat-mint found on the watery places near the Thames. 


Mugwort in the neighbourhoud of Wantage. 

Penny-royal in- the watery places near the confluence 
of the Ocke and Lambouw nz, 

Horſe mint near Hungertord, 

Hedge-hyflop in great plenty on the banks of the 

cke. 

The inhabitants of this county, many of whom are 
employed in agriculture, are honeſt and induſtrious, at- 
tending with the greateſt aſſiduity to the duties of their 
profetlions, and enjoying in peaceful tranquility the 
fruits of their labour. Berkſhire has produced many 
great and learned men, ſome of whom we {hall men— 
tion in this place for the entertainment of cur readers, 

Alfred, juſtly ſtiled the great, king of England, the 
deliverer of his country, the ſcourge of the Danes, the 
reſtorer of religion and learning, the author of our laws, 
and the promoter of every good work, was the youngett 
fon of Ethelwolt, the good king of the weſt Saxons, and 
born at Wantage in this county 849. During his 
younger years, when only a boy, he diſcovered in all 
his actions, a love of true religion and virtue, being 
brought up under the eyes of his parents, who to im- 
prove him further in all forts of learning, ſent him to 
Rome, where he remained ſome time. 

Upon the death of his brother, he ſucceeded to the 
regal dignity 871, but ſoon found his kingdom ſo over- 
run with the pagan Danes, that he was obliged with 
ſome of his faithful ſervants to conceal himfelf in the 
hut of a ſhepherd, to avoid the fury of the Barbarians, 
and contrive in what manner he ſhould be able to reſcue 
his beloved ſubjects from the galling yoke of ſlavery, 
under which they then groaned. (See our account of 
Athelney in Somerſetſhire.) 

From this retreat where he was ſecretly viſited b 
ſome of his nobles, he made .ſcveral ſucceſsful tall:es, 
and diſguiſing himſelf like a harper went through every 
part of the Daniſh camp, whereby he diſcovered their 
real ſituation, and having gathered an army attacked 
and totally routed them, obliging the priſoners to re- 
nounce paganiſm. 

Having thus recovered his kingdom, he reſtored the 
city of London to its former ſplendor, rebuilt the ruin- 
ed churches, ſet up ſchools for propagating knowledge, 
and formed a body of laws for the good government of 
his kingdom, being himſelf an example to his ſubjects 
in every good work, in every religious duty. As a 
king there is not a characte equal to his in the hiſtory 
of England | In his private life pious, amiable and in- 
duſtrious, devoting great part of his time to the ſervice 
of that God, who had brought him through all his 
afflictions. As a ſcholar, he was the moſt learned in 


his kingdom, a character, which although almoſt ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary is ſeldom found connected with the 
regal dignity. 
All cur ancient Jaws were either written, 1 2 
ecte 
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tected by him, and the diviſion of the nation into hun- 
dreds and tenths has been always aſcribed to him, As 
a public ſpirited prince who contidered commerce as the 
ſource of riches to his people, he employed one Octher, 
a Norman Dane, who was well fkilled in navigation, 
together with one Woliton an Engliſhman to attempt 
the diſcovery of a north caſt patlage. As he was be- 
loved and honoured by his ſubjects while alive, ſo at 
his dcath nothing but lamentations were to be heard in 
every part of his kingdom. 

He died on the twenty-cight of October goo, and 
was buried in the cathedral church of Wincheiter, from 
which his bones were atterwards removed to the new 
monaſtery in that City, 


*Tis from high life, high characters are drawn, 

A ſaint in crape is twice a faint in Jawn ; 

A judge is juſt, a chancellor jutter ſtill; 

A gownſman learned, a biſhop what you will: 

Wiſe if a miniſter, but if a king, 

More juſt, more wiſe, more learu'd, more every thing, 
FOPE. 


Sir John Maſon was the ſon of a Cow-herd, and 
born near Abingdon in this county, towards the latter 
end of the reign of Henry VII. his mother being the 
ier of a monk in the abbv, that ecclei:aſtick took 
him under his tuition, and initructed him in grammar 
learning, after which be procured hes admitlion into 
All-Soul's College, in the univertity of Oxtord, where 
he chtained a fellowſhip. In 1523 when Henry VIII. 
went on a viſit to Oxford, Nlaton was choſen on ac- 
count of his graceiul appearance and fine addreſs, to 
make the compliments of that learned body to their 
ſovercion, and this task he performed with ſo much 
applauſe, that the king was charmed with his un- 
common abilities, and generouſly tent him ai his own 
cxpence to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris, I here he ac- 
quired ſo much know cope of the nature of public at- 
fairs, that he was en-picyed in ſeveial enbafues, and 
aftcrwards ſworn a member of the piivy council. In 
the reigns of Edward VI. and nis lifter Mary, fir 
John Maſon diſcharged the duties of ſeveral high em- 
ployments, and en the acceſſion of. queen Elizabeth, 
was choſen by the univerſity of Oxford their chan- 
cellor, which he enjoyed till his death 1560, when 
he was buried in the cathedral of St. Pauls. 

Thomas Goodwin, D. D. He was born at Octing- 
ham 1517, and educated in the free ſchool or that 
town, from whence he was removed to Magdalen Col- 
lege Oxford, where having taken his degrees, he en- 
tered into holy orders, and became chaplain to the 
biſhop of London, and afterwards dean of Chriſt's church 
Oxford, but having imbibed the ſentiments of the re- 
jormers, he was obliged to refign his deanery in the 
reign of queen Mary, during which time he ſupported 
Pimſelf by the practice of phyſick. On the acc ſſion 
ef queen Elizabeth, he was reſtored to his church 
preferments, and became one of the moſt celebrated 
preachers during that reign. He was appointed bifnop 
f Bath and Wells, which he enjoyed til] his death 
1500, and in the ſeventy third year of his age. Ie was 
a cuious ſtudent in Jewiſh antiquities, having written 
a book on that ſubject. He likewiſe publitned a ca- 
talogue of all the Liſnops of England, prior to that time 
wherein he lived. 

William Laud, D. D. was the ſon of a clothier at 
Reading, where he was born 1573, and educated in the 
fee ſchool of that town, Being deſigned for the 
church, he was in 1590, entercd a {tudent in St. John's 
College Oxford, Where he took his degrees, and was 
choſen one of the ſellows of that fociety, He was 
allo choſen univer! ty reader of Grammar, in Which 
profeſſion he was much followed, being admircd for 
his extenſive knowledge of the learned languages, and 
extremely graceiul in his exterior appearance, although 
very low in ſtature, He obtained feveral conſiderable 
preterments, but remained fellow of the college till he 
was elected maſter 1611, This clechon however was 
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warmly conteſted, and the king (James I.) he 
of the diſpute, ſent tor both parties to Lichbourn 
Hampſhire, where he examined into the matter 
gave his opinion in favour of Laud. He waz ſoon 
after „ ppointed one of the royal chaplains, and ,, 
1616, promoted to the deanery of Glouceiter, In 1 
he was advanced to the biſhopric of St. Davids, u hen 
he reſigned his maſterſhip of the college, and at ;j. 
coronation of Charles I, he officiated as dean of Wat. 
minſter, | 

Hitherto we have confidered Laud as a ſcholar aud 
churchman, ring from one degree of preferment 0 
another, but from the period juſt now mention: or 
Charles's acceſſion to the throne, he was called fy, 
to public action, both in church and ſtate, which 
ended in the ruin of himſelf and his royal m;;. 
ter. In 1626, he was promoted to the ſee of Bath aud 
Wells, made dean of the chapel royal, ſworn of tj, 
privy council, and next year tranflated to the biſhapge 
of London. Like moit of thoſe who enjoy the roy; 
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favour, he became an object of envy, bot to ths 


nobility and churchmen ; and fir James Whitlock, one 
of the judges, and a man of great experience, uf.4 t; 
ſay that Laud was 100 full of fire, though x jule 
„ and good man, and that his want of expuiicycs 
„ in ſtate matters, and his too much zeal tor uh. 
© church ceremonies, if he procceded in the way he 
„ was then in, would fet the nation cn fire?“ In 1632, 
he was appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, ur we 
ſame year accompanied tne king to Scotland, Where 
being oftended with the fimplicity of their wort up, he 
projected the ſcheme of impoſiug on that church the 
Engliſh licurgy, which the people conſidered as lte 
better than the maſs book. tits conduct in that ati! ir, 
Wien his crueity to thoſe whom he proſccuted in thy 
court of ſtar chamber, fo alienated the aſtections cf 
the people from the ſovereigu, that they found theq. 
ſelves under the necellity of taking up arms in deſence 
of their injured rights and privileges. In 1640, win 
the long parliament met, he was accuſed by the ;cotch 
commiſſioners as an incendiary, and next day the com- 
mons impeached him of high treaſon, which was car- 
ricd up to the bar of the houle of lords by Denzil Holle, 
ſon of the car] ct Clare, whereupon he was taken into 
the cuſtody of the uſher of the black rod, and aiterwerds 
committed to the tower, where he remained above tlc: 
ears. 

The parliament was at firſt reſolved to try him at 
common law; but it was conſidered as unſafe to irult 1 
matter of ſuch importance with a jury, and therelvic a 
bill of attainder was carried up jtom the commons to 
the lords, where it paſied without much oppotition, an 
a warrant was made out for his execution, on thc teath 
of January 1644. He was attended to the ſcatffold 
by Dr. Sterne his chaplain, where aſter ſome time 
ſpent in devotion, his head was cut off at one blow, in 
the ſeventy ſecond year of his age. Were we bigotitd 
high churchmen, we ſhould repretent Laud as a martyr; 
were we rigid diftenters we thould conſider him us 4 
mercileis inhuman pertecutor, But without the Icalt at- 
tachment to any party farther than is conſiſtant wich 
reaſon and truth, we ſhall not omit his virtues while 
we conſider his failings. 

That he was a man of great learning is evident, not 
only from his learned anſwer to Fiſher the Tetuit, but 20 
from his judicious collections of manuſcripts, which hz 
left'to the univerity of Oxford, His aniduity in the 
diſcharge of his epiſcopal duty, was equal io his . 
tics as a ſcholar ; and his piety in private as a chriſtiz", 
appears from his diary, publiſhed after his dan. 
But ſuch is the contaminatin nature of pride, efyecia!! 
in churchmen, and fo nfatuatins is the love of poet, 
that when truſted with the perſon unacquainted wil 
the world, and deſticute of prudence, it frequen”y 
carries him to ſuch unwarravtable heights, as fei- 
dom fail to procure his deſtruction. Laud wa 
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brought up in all the unfecling apathy of a collegtate 
liſe, and when called to aët in a public character wia, 
112 imbibed 

hi 
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utterly unacouainted wich the world. 
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high notions of epiſcopal authority, and was ſo fondly 
attached to the exteriors of religion, that he for ot that 
ſaying of his divine Maſter, <* I will have mercy and 
« not ſacrifice.” To this may be aſcribed I thoſe 
miſeries, which his infatuated conduct brought on the 
nation, by deluging it in the blood of its inhabitants, 
and overturning the eſtabliſhed form of government 
both in church and ſtate. He had gone ſo far towards 
Rome, that even the Papiſts had hopes of him, and (as 
he ſys himſelf ) actually oftered him a cardinal's hat, 
But we are of opinion with Burnet and ſome others, 
that his chict intention was to eftablith all the ridicu- 
lJous ceremonies of popery, without acknowledging the 
papal power ; or in other words, to make the archbuhop 
of Canterbury pope in England. 

Edmund Dickinſon, M. D. He was born of repu- 
table parents in this county 1624, and inſtructed in 
rrammatical learning at Eaton ſchool ; from whence he 
was removed to Merton-college, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees in the arts, and afterwards entered 
upon the ſtudy oi phyſic, in which {CIence he made 
great progreſs, and was appointed readur of the phy- 
11:2] lectures in that univerſity, where he remained till 
the death of Dr. Willis, whe: he repaired to London, 
and entered upon the practical part of his profeſſion, 

Tic carl of Arlington, having been long athited 
with a dangerous diforder, Dr. Dickinſon was con- 
ſulted. and by his great ſkill, reſtored his lordſhip to 
his former ſtate, of health; upon which he was ap- 
pointed one of the phyſicians in ordinary at court. 

In the reign of James II. he was appointed houſhold 
phyſician ; but at the revolution, he retired from pub- 
lic buſineſs, living privately in Weſtminſter, till 1707, 
when he died and was buried in the church of St. 
Martin's in the fields. He was the author of ſeveral 
curious eflays, all written in elegant Latin. | 

ſohn Balgrave, well known for his love of the ma- 
thematics, when that ſcience was Iutle known in Eng- 
land. was born of honourable parents near Reading in 
tho county, and inſtructed in Grammar learning, at 
the free ſchoc! in that town, from whence he was re- 
moved to St. John's college in Oxford, where he fi- 
niſhed his ſtudies, preferring Euclid's Elements to all 
other authors. 

When he left the univerſity, having no reliſh for 
public affairs, he retired to the place of his birth, and 
picſecuted his favourite ſtudies, with unwearied dili- 
cence, compoſing ſeveral works ſtiil highly eſteemed, 
To every other virtue he joined the molt: amiable, 
namely benovelence ; for his charity was equal to his 
knowledge. He left a legacy of ten pounds to be 
given annually, in the ſollowin manner, to a virtuous 
young ſervant maid, as a marriage portion. On Good 
Friday three maid ſervants meet in the veſtry of the 
church, with a certificate that they have ſerved one 
matter or miſtreſs with an unblemiſhed reputation five 
years, From the veſtry, they repair to the town hall, 
wh:re they each throw dice, when ſhe who wins re- 
ceives the ten pounds, Mr, Aſhmole, ſpeaking of this, 
ſaid, that it was lucky money, for he never heard of a 
maid who got the ten pounds, but had ſoon after a good 
huſband, He died in 1611, and was buried in the 
church of St. Lawrence in Reading. 

John Fell, D. D. He was the ſon of Dr. Fell, dean 
of Chriſt's-church, but born in this county 1625. Be- 
Ing inſtructed in grammar learning at the free-ſchool of 
Tame, in Oxfordſhire ; he was placed in Chriſt's- 
church, Oxford, under the direction of his father, where 
he ſvon made conſiderable progreſs in all ſorts of litera- 
ture, particularly the holy ſcriptures, and Chriſtian fa- 
thers of the firſt four centuries. 

hen king Charles I. eſtabliſhed his head quarters 
at Oxford, many of the ſtudents took up arms for the 
royal cauſe, among whom was Mr. Fell, who was pro- 
moted to the rank of enſign. In 1648, having taken 
his degrees in the arts, he was turned out of the uni- 
Yerlity, along with many others, who refuſed to ac- 
nowledge the then government, upon which he was 


entertained in the houſe of his brother-in-law Dr. 
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Willis, until the reſtoration 1660, when he was ap- 
pointed prebendary of Chicheſter, and ſoon after promo- 
ted to the deanery of Chriſt's- church, where he re- 
remained ſeveral years. His whole time was ſpent in 
repairing his college, and encouraging learning ; for 
which purpoſe he gave almoſt all his ſalary, | 

Burnet gives him a moſt excellent character, that 
his piety as a chriſtian, was equal to his abilities as 
a ſcholar, and adds, that ſometime before his death, be- 
ing wearied out with ſtudy, he loſt entirely the ule of 
his intellectual faculties, and becime, as it were, a 
child , an affecting coni:deration for thoſe who boaſt 
either of natural, or acquired abilities. He died 1686, 
and was buried in the divinity chapcl, near the choir of 
Chritt's-church. 

William Lloyd, D. D. He was born at Tylchurſt, 
a ſmall village in this county 1627, and was inſtructed 
in grammatical learning at a private fohooJ, In 16309, 
he was entered a ſtudent in Oriel collage Oxford, where 
he took his degrees, Being in ſentiment averſe to in- 
novatious in reiigion, he could not comply with the 
changes that took place during the uſurpation, but be- 
came a tutor to gentlemens children, 

In 1660, he was ſworn a chaplain in ordinary to the 
king and appointed prebendary of R.ppon. In 1672, 
the king promoted him to the deanery of Bangor, and 
ſoon after to the valuable living of St. Martin's in the 
Fields. In 1680, he was appointed biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, about which time, he wrote a learned eſſay on 


the ancient church gevernment in this iſland, which 


brought him into a controverſy with Sir George 
M'Renzie the learned Sco:ch lawyer, When king James 
II. publiſhed the declaration for liberty of contcier.ce, 
Dr. Lloyd was one of the ſeven biſhops, who refuſed 
to concur with that meaſure, as contrary to the expreſs 
lett-r of the ſtatute. I hey preſented a petition to the 
king praying to be excuſed, but the infatuated prince, 
who looked upon himſelf as above law, ordered the 
ſeven biſhops to be committed to the tower. At that 
time there was no parliament, which obliged them to 
move the court of King's-bench for a writ, Habeus 
Corpus. 

After many learned arguments before the lord chief juſ- 
tice Wright and che other judges, the court granted the 
writ, and the ſame day it was ſerved upon the |:cutenant 
of the tower. Upon the return of the writ, many 
learned arguments were uſed by the council on boih 
ſides concerning the power of the court, and privilege 
of the biſhops, the king's official proclamation, and the 
nature of a libel. | 

When the pleadings were over, the court procceded 
to give judgement, which to their cverlaſting infamy 
was, „That to petition the king to redreſs grievances, 
vas finding fault with his government, and finding 
& fault with the government, was, in its own nature, 
6 a libel.” 

But the character of thoſe judges is belt known from 
what was ſaid by that great ornament of the law, the 
preſent lord Camden, when he gave judgment upon the 
impriſonment of Mr. Wilks. Wright and Hollo- 
„ way (ſays his lordſhip) it is feared were put into 
office to be ready to ſerve the court, Alliboyne was 
a profeſſed papiſt, and Powel the only honeſt man 
„ among them did not ſay any thing.” Judgment be- 
ing given, the attorney general filed an information a- 
gainſt the biſhops, upon which they were tried and ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

Upon the acceſſion of king William he was appointed 
almoner, and in 1692, tranſlated to the fee of Litch- 
field and Coventry. In 1699, he ſucceeded his learned 
friend Dr. Stillingfleet in the ſee of Worceſter, which 
he enjoyed till 1717, when he died at Hartlebury-caſtle 
in the ninety-fir{t year of his age, | 

He was a very learned perſon both in the claſſics, 
and Britiſh antiquities, as appears from his writings, 
and Burnet, who was well acquainted with him, ſays 
that he ſpent above twenty years in ſtudying the reve- 
lation. 

Thomas Hearne, the celebrated antiquarian was born 
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in this county 1680, his father being the clerk of a ſmall 
country pariſh. Whilit he was very young, Francis 
Cherry, Eſq; a gentleman of fortune conceived an at- 
fection for him, which laſted till his death. His father 
being in low circumſtances Mr. Cherry ſupported young 
Hearne firſt at the grammar ſchool, and afterwards at 
Edmund-hall, in Oxford. 

When he had acquired the knowledge of the learned 
languages, he left all other ſtudies for that of the hiſtory 
and antiquities of his own country; and ſo greatly was 
he addicted to that ſort of learning that he retuſed many 
preferments, rather than be drawn away from his be- 
loved retirement at Oxford. 

In 1703, he was appoinied janitor of the public li- 
brary, and in 1712. he was appointed under-keeper 
of the Bodleian, where he had an opportunity of 
peruſing the ancient manuſcripts, relating to the hiſtory 
of 3 2 many of which he publiſhed. In alluſion to 
thoſe manuſcripts, Mr. Pope has the following line in 
his celebrated epittle to the carl of Burlington; 


Rare monkiſh manuſcripts for Hearne alone. 


Although Mr. Hearne enjoyed a place in the univer- 
ſity, yet he never took the oaths to the government, be- 
ing in ſentiment a nonjurer. He died on the tenth 
day of June 1735. 

Alexander Pope. It has been generally thought that 
he was born in London, becauſe his father was at that 
time an eminent merchant, and moſt commonly reſided 
in the city; but we are told from undoubted authority 
that he was born at a private country feat oi his father's 
on Windſor foreſt, on the eighth of June 1688. His 
parents being both roman catholics, he was inſtructed 
in Latin and Greek by one Taverner, a prieſt of that 
communion. He imbibed the elements of claſſical 
learning, With the greateſt facility, and the firſt reading 
of the poets, diſcovered at once both the peculiar bent 
of his inclinations, and the excellency of his genius, 
Before he was maſter of the Greek, he happened acci- 
dentally to meet with Ogilby's tranſlation of Homer, 
which {truck his imagination to ſuch a degree, that not- 
withſtanding the badneſs of the verſification, it became 
ior ſome time his peculiar favourite. 

The next book that came in his way was Sandy's 
Ovid, and we are told that thoſe books filled his mind 
win ſuch raptures, that he often mentioned it to his 
friends many years after, When about ten years of 
age, ſome dificrence ariſing between him and his tutor, 
his parents took him home to their houſe on Windſor 
foreſt, where they procured another prieſt to conduct 
him through the remainder of his ſtudies, but whether 
he was impatient of reſtraint, or whether his tutor was 
of a plegmatic diſpoſition, we are not informed, only 
that he was reſolved to become his own maſter, and the 
rural ſituation being altogether ſuitable to his temper, 
he ſoon after compoſed his beautiful Ode on ſolitude, 
which has been read with admiration and delight by 
every perſon of taſte. 

It was about this time that he firſt peruſed the poems 
of Spencer and Waller, which filled him with inex- 
preſſible delight; but he abandoned them all on the 
ſight of — as an author whom he intended to 
copy after in the whole of his compoſitions. And fo 
attached was he to the writings of this ingenious poet, 
that he not only admired his thoughts, but allo reſolv- 
ed to imitate his harmonious verſification, and the turn 
of his periods. From ſuch a laudable reſolution, there 
is no wonder that his rhyme exceeds every thing 
of the kind ever written in our language, being ſo 
ſmooth, fo harmonious, and fo delighttul, that no per- 
ſons can re24 it without admiration ! About the fif- 
tcenth year of his age he was perfectly maſter of the 
Latin and Greek, to which he added the French and 
Italian, being aſſiſted in thoſe ſtudies by the Jeſuits and 
other Romiſh prieſts, who uſed to vitit at his father's 
houſe. | 

When only ſixteen he pulliſhed his admired paſtorals, 
which brought him into the acquaintance of ſome of the 


moſt eminent wits of that time, particularly Sir yy; 
liam Trumbul, Mr. Wycherly, and Mr. Walſh, I!. 
Walſh ſoon underſtood the bent of our young poet. 
genius, and found that it did not conſiſt ſo much * 
ſtriking out new thoughts of his own as in improvino 
on thoſe of others, and told him that there was one 
way left for him to excell all his predeceſſors, name! 
to ſtudy correctneſs. This advice was not loft; Me 
Pope received it very gratefully, and obſerved it yery 
diligently. His next poem was Windſor foreſt, ad. 
dreſſed to the amiable lord Lanſdown, whom þ 
mentions as one of his moſt early acquaintance, 

His merit now became conſpicuous and his cg. 
verſation and company was eagerly ſolicited by 
every perſon of true taſte and diſcernment. Nor waz 


ever his own lines better applicable to any perſon than 
to himſelf, 


* 
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True wit is nature to advantage dreſs'd, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſ;q 
Something, whole truth convinc'd at ſight we find, 
J hat gives us back the image of our mind. 
So ates more {weetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. 
For works may have more wit than does 'em good, 
As bodies periſh thro' exceſs of flood. 

Eſſay on Criticiſm: 


. 
Y 


No writer ever joined fo much judgment to fo much 
wit as our author; for his admirabie Eflay on Criticiſn 
was publiſhed before his twentieth year, and every body 
ſtood amazed to find ſuch a knowledge of the world, ſuch 
a maturity of judgment, and ſuch penetration into human 
nature, as was diſplayed in that excellent performance, 

Mr. Pope's genius ripening thus early, was owing to 
a happy concurrence of circumſtances, He was ſecurcd 
from youthtul temptations to incontinence and luxury, 
by the delicacy of his conſtitution, and an almoſt con- 
tinual bad ſtate of health; ſenſual vices were too violent 
for his tender frame ; and he never fell into intemper- 
ance or diffipation, which is cf the gr-ateſt conſequence 
in preſerving the faculties of the mind in due vigour. 
But all the reputation he acquired y the Eſſay on criti- 
eiſm was obſcured by the fame of his Rape of the Lock, 
formed on the doctrines of the Roſecrucian Philoſ1- 
phy, and written in the moſt elegant and engaging 
manner. 


His next work was the Temple of Fame, which he 


publiſhed 1712, and by a letter prefixed to it, we, are 
informed that he was then engaged in tranſlating the 
Illiad, for the publication of which, he put out propo- 
ſals the next year. The ſubſcription was ſoon filled, 
and the ſucceſs was equal, if not beyond his molt ſan— 
guine hopes. Indeed the money he acquired by this 
work not only procured him an caſy independance, but 
does honour to the taite of the nation, all parties and 
denominations ſtriving with equal ardor to reward mo- 
deſt merit. 

About this time he purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham, 
to which he removed in company with his father and 
mother, who were now far advanced in years. He aiter- 
wards tranſlated the Odyſſey in the fame elegant man- 
ner as he had done the liliad, and in concert with Swii!, 
Artuthnot and Gay, publiſhed ſeveral volumes of Mi- 
cellanies, 

About this time he narrowly eſcaped drowning, for es 
he was returning home in a friend's chariot, in patling 
over a bridge, the horſes took fright, and threw both 
Mr. Pope and the chariot into the water. The coact- 
man got to his aſſiſtance, but by the glaſſes breaking 
againſt one of his hands he was wounded in ſuch 4 
manner that he loſt the uſe of two of his fingers. 

Mr. Pope had long borne the malicious inſults of his 
enemies; but in 1727, he publithed the Dunciad, 
being determined to hang them up to public view as ob- 
jects of ridicule and deteſtation. He was, however, 
blamed by ſome of his friends, for treating ſome very 
reſpectable na es in too free a manner; but when we 


conſider that not only his moſt ingenious performances 
were 
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ere attacked by the envious, but even his moral cha- 
1 traduced by libertines, we are not ſurpriſed that 
he took 10 effectual a revenge. ü | 

His eſſay on man brought him into the acquaintance 
of Dr. Warburton, now biſhop of Glouceſte r, whom he 
left one of his executors. He died May the thirtieth 
174% in the fifty- ſixth year of his age, and was buried 
at Twickenham. 
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Berkſhire is divided into twenty-two hundreds, and 
and contains twelve market town, but no city. It is 
in the dioceſe of Salisbury, and province of Canterbury, 
and has one hundred and forty pariſhes. 

It ſends nine members to parliament, viz. two knights 
of the ſhire, two burgeſſes tor Windſor, two for Read- 
ing, two for Wallingford, and one for Abingdon. 


The County 


AMPSHIRE, at the time of Julius Cæſar's 
arrival in this iſland, was inhabited by a colony 
of the Belgian Gauls, called by the Romans 

Regni; but as this name is purely Latin, we are left in 
the dark concerning the original in the Celtic language, 
whether it was proper or appelative. 

We learn from Dio, that when Veſpaſian was ſent to 
command the forces in Britain, he landed ſomewhere 
in this county, and at one time was ſo fiercely attacked 
by the natives, that if his gallant ſon Titus had not 
come to his aſſiſtance, he muſt have inevitably periſhed. 
The fame author tells us that he fought above thirty 
battles with the inhabitants ; but the Roman diſcipline 
having overcome the numbers of the Barbarians, the 
natives of this part of the iſland ſubmitted to their vic- 
torious foes, and Veipaſian took poſſeſſion of the place 
in the name of the emperor Nero. 

During the heptarchy, it made part of the kingdom 
of Weſlex, and was called by the Saxons Hamtelc:re, 
from whence its preſent name is derived. 

We entered this county at Kingſclear, a well fre- 
quented market town, and built in a pleaſant ſituation, 
on the downs, having been formerly one of the ſummer 
reſidences of the Weſt Saxon kings; although it is 
now only a ſmall place, the principal dependance of the 
inhabitants, being upon the money ſpent by travellers 
at the inns. They have a weekly market on Tueſday, 
and formerly a fair, which has been long ſince diſuſed. 
It is diſtant from London 55 miles. 

At Burghclear, under the ridge of a hill, and about 
four miles weſt of Kingſclear, was formerly a Roman 
camp of which ſome part, particularly the ditch, yet re- 
mains, On the upper part was an exploratory 
tower, from which the centinels, when they deſeried 
the enemy, gave notice of their approach to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, 

Whitchurch, the next place we viſited is a borough 
by preſcription, but not being mentioned by Camden, 
we are induced to believe that it is not of any great an- 
tiquity, although evidently older than his time. It is 
governed by a mayor, athited by ſome of the principal 
inhabitants, and being a manor ſubject to the biſhops of 
Wincheſter, the repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament, 
are Choſen by thoſe who poſſeſs lands held under thoſe 
prelates. 

The town is a poor mean place, having nothing wor- 
tny of a traveller's notice, only that a little trade is car- 
ried on in tke manufacturing of ſhalloons and ſerges. 
The weekly market is on Friday; beſides which it has 
four annual fairs, viz. the twenty-third of April, the 
twentieth of June, the ſeventh of July, and nineteenth 
of October, being diſtant from London 58 miles. 

From Whitchurch we travelled over a fine road to 
Andover, called by the Saxons Andeafaran, from its 
ferry over the river Ande, upon which it ſtands, being 
extremely handſome, large and well built, having ſeve- 
ral ſpacious open ſtreets. From its fituation on the 

owns it is conſidered as healthy, and the country ad- 
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joining is as pleaſant as can be imagined. It is a place 
of great antiquity, as its firſt charter was granted by 
king John, although we are not told how its goveru- 
ment was then preicribed, 

In the reign of qucen Elizabeth it received a new 
charter, by which the town is governed by a bailiff, a 
recorder, and twenty-two capical burgeſſes, who act as 
a common council, It ſends two repreſentatives to 
parliament, who are choſen by all the free burgeſſas. 
Its principal trade conſiſts in making malt; befides 
which they have a conſiderable manufactory of ſerges 
and ſhalloons. 

The town being a great thoroughfare, they have very 
good inns, where conſiderable ſums of money are ſpent 
by travellers. The church is an ancient edifice, and 
the patronage of it was given by William the Con- 
queror to the abby of 8. Florence at Salmur in Anjou. 

In th- reign of Henry V. chat grant was revoked, and 
its whole temporalities ſettled for ever on the college of 
Wincheſter. There is a good free ſchool founded in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, beſides a charity ſchool 
for thirty boys. 

In the reign of king William III. one Mr. Pollen, 
at that time member ot parliament for this town, built 
and endowed an hoſpital for ſix poor men, who are 
provided with all the neceſlaries of life, The weekly 
market is on Saturday, beſides which it has three an- 
nual fairs, viz. on Midlent Saturday, for leather, cheeſe 
and horſes, on the,twelfth of May for millinery goods, 
and the ſixteenth of November for ſheep, being diſtant 
from London 65 miles. 

The famous Weyhill fair is held at a village of the 
ſame name, near — and ſaid to be the greateſt 
fair for ſheep in England, farmers coming trom all 
parts of the country to purchaſe them, particularly ewes, 
which ſell at a great advantage, when ca-ried to other 
parts. This fair is held on the tenth of October, and 
we were told that in 1753, two hunired thouſand ſheep 
were bought in one day, The dealers in Kent bring con- 
fiderable quantities of hops to this market, which with 
cheeſe from Glouceſterſhire is bought up by the peo- 
ple of the neighbouring towns, 

In the tenth century Elfrida, the widow of king Ed- 
car, built and endowed a nunnery, where we are told 
ſhe ſpent the remainder of her days in penitence for the 
murder of her ſon-in-law Edward. This nunnery con- 
tinued to receive conſiderable benefactions as appears 
from its {tate at the diſſolution of monaſteries, when its 
revenues were valued at three hundr-d and thir:y-nine 
pounds eight ſhillinzs and ſeven pence per annum; but 
no remains of the building are now to be ſcen. 

That the neighbourhoof] of Andover was well known 
to the Romans, is evident from the remains of their 
camps, particularly at Quarly-hills, and at Brchill 
where great part of two forts are ſtill to be ſeen, many 
of the trenches not being filled up. 

Stockbridge the next place we viſited, is a poor de- 
caved town, altavugh it has ſeveral good inns. being 
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ſituated on the high road to Weymouth, It is an an- 
cient borough by preſcription, and has ſent. repreſen- 
tatives to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons, 
who are choſen by all the inhabitants, who pay to the 
church and poor. Theſe privileges however they had 
once nearly loſt, for in 1693, when party difoutes 
were carried to an unreaſonable height, great bribery 
was uſed on both ſides, and the diſappointed candidate 
was mean enough to inform againſt thoſe who had 
taken the money, whereupon they were threatened with 
the loſs of their charter, but upon proper ſubmiſſion 
being made they were forgiven. 

There is a curious anecdote of the late ingenious 
Sir Richard Steel, who offered himſelf a candidate for 
this borough. He invited all the inhabitants of both 
ſexes to an elegant ſupper, where the glaſs was cir- 
culated with the greateſt freedom and good humour, 
and the knight carried his election by a ſtratagem, 
which we think could not fail of ſucceſs, were it re- 
duced to practice in other parts of the kingdo v. 
After ſupper he took a large apple, and having ſtuck 
it full of guineas, he told the wives of the electors that 
it ſhould be given to her who firſt lay in of a child 
after the expiration of nine months from that time, 

The women were ſo highly pleaſed, that at the next 
election, they attempted to have eſtabliſhed as a rule, 
that every candidate, ſhould for the future offer him'elf 
on the ſame terms. It has a poor weekly market on 
Thurſdays, and three annual fairs, viz. on holy Thurf- 
day, the tenth of July, and ſeventh of October, being 
diſtant from London 67 miles. 

In the reign of king John, a priory of Auguſtine 
monks was founded at Nloteſſont, a village near Stock- 
bridge, which remained till the general difſolution of 
monaſteries, when there was in it a prior and ten canons, 
ics annual revenues being one hundred and twenty-four 
pounds, three ſhillings and fwe-pence; but none of its 
remains are now left. : 

From S ock-bridge, we travelled over a fine road to 
the ancient town of Rumſey, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Teſt, which runs from hence into Southamp- 
ton Bay, A monaſtery was built here in the reign of 
king Edward the elder, and in 960, king Edgar turn- 
ed out the canons and placed black monks in their 
room. 

It continued to be a place of. great repute many 
years after; and in the reign of king Stephen, that 
prince made his only daughter abbeſs of it, and from 
which ſhe was privately conveyed away by Matthew ſon 
to the earl of Flanders who married her. But altho' he 
loved her moſt affectionately, and ſhe had borne him two 
children, yet fo ſtrong were the prejudices of that age, 
and fo dreadful, ſays a noble author, were the threat- 
nings of the pope, that he was obliged to reſtore her 
again to the monaſtery. 

Humanity beholds with indignation the unnatural 
1igor of papal decrees, and were we not well aſſured by 
the evidence of all our hiſtories, we would he ready 
to doubt the truth of many aCtions performed by the 
pope and his regular adherents the monks. What muſt” 
a young prince have felt when his beloved wife was 
torn from his arms, and confined within the walls of 
a convent! and how odious mult that religion appear 
to a woman, who adorned with every female accom- 
pliſhment, was not ſuffered to ſuperintend the edu- 
cation of her children! In the church of this abby 
ſome of the Saxon kings were buried, but no remains 
of it are now left, except a ſmall part of an old 
wall. 

'T he principal trade carried on in the town is that of 
manufacturing ſhalloons, and ſome other articles in the 
clothing buſineſs. The pariſh church is a noble and 
elegant building in the form of a croſs, and well arched 
with free ſtone. The town is ſurrounded with corn 
nelds, meadows and woods which adds greatly to the beau- 
ty of the place, and conduces towards promoting the 
health of the inhabitants. The houſes are in general 
well built and the ſtreets broad, the government being 
veſted in a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, and twelve 
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of the principal inhabitants. The weekly market ;, 
on Saturday, beſides which they have three any, 
fairs, viz, On Eaſter Monday, the twenty-ſixth of 
Auguſt, and eighth of November, chiefly for horſe 
cattle and cheeſe, It is diſtant from London 70 
miles. | 

Leaving Rumſey we travelled weſtward to viſit that 
large tract of land called, New Foreſt, and ſo often 
mentioned by all our ancient hiſtorians. We are tg, 
that William the Conqueror was fo addicted to hunt. 
ing, that in order to pratify that paſſion, he laid wy. 
all this tract of land, which at that time was Inhabitcd, 


{ having on it many towns and villages. 


Some of our hiſtorians who lived near to thoſe times, 
have deſcribed the miſeries of the poor people, uh 
were driven from their houſes, in ſuch affecting a man- 


ner, that every perſon of humanity muſt abhor the 


tyrant, who to gratify an inordinate paſſion, could drive 
his ſubjects to a ſtate of diſtraction, and indulye him. 
ſelf in pleaſure, when they were ſuffering all the mi. 
{ſeries that human nature could ſuſtain! 

It is not proper for any perſon to declare dogmati- 
cally what event is, or ought to be conſidered as a mak 
of the di-ine diſpleaſure, God often ſuffers the op. 
preſſor to enjoy affluence, even to the grave, whilf 
the unhappy victims of his malice and cruelty are left 
to expire under a load of miſery; but certainly if we 
believe the ſcriptures, we will find that the Divine Being 
often preſents us with awful inſtanccs of his vengeance 
even in this world. 

The foreſt which the Conqueror had made of a uch 
cultivated part of the kingdom, became fatal to tw 
of his fons, one of whom periſhed while hunting dutins 
the reign of his father; the other was Rufus his im. 
mediate ſucceſſor, who was ſhot in the foreſt ; but 
whether by accident or deſign, is not well known. 
The action itſelf has been generally aſcribed to one of 
his knights fir James Tyrrel; but that gentleman 
who lived many years after, always declared that he 
was not in the foreſt any part of the day, on which 
the king was ſlain, 

A tree, ſaid to be that near which Rufus was killed, 
is {till ſhewn to travellers and in the reign of Charlcs 
II. it was fenced round with pails. But as that even: 
happened in Auguſt 1100, we cannot help being 6f 
opinion, that the old tree muſt have been long ſince 
decayed, A perſon of the firſt rank is always appoint- 
ed warden of the foreſt, and under him are rangers 
with other officers. It is divided into nine walks, each 
having its proper keeper ; and in the Jaſt century it wes 
well ſtocked with all ſorts of deer, though now much 
neg lected. 

When the earl of Godolphin was at the head of the 
treaſury in the reign of queen Anne, a propoſal was 
made to that nobleman, which had it ſucceeded, mult 
have been attended with very beneficial conſequences. 
A line was to be drawn including four thouſand acres 
of land, with two high roads through the center. 
Twenty induſtrious men, with their families, were to 
be ſought out, well acquainted with huſbandry, and to 
each of them was to be given two hundred acres, for 
which they were to be exempted paying either rent, 
or taxes, during the ſpace of twenty years; after which 
they were to pay fifty pounds per annum. Four thou- 
ſand pounds was likewiſe to be advanced by the trea- 
ſury, and equally divided among them, viz. two hun- 
dred pounds to each, wherewith they were to purchalz 
ſuch implements and grain as is neceſſary for {tucking a 
farm. 

We are told that the famous Daniel De Foe was the 
author of this propoſal; and we cannot look upon its 
miſcarrying without being filled with indignation again 
that party ſpirit, which at that time rendered the mol: 
laudable ſchemes abortive. Had it been reduced to 
practice, under the ſanction of the legiſlative power, the 
example might have been followed in o'her parts of the 
kingdom, and inftead of the poor being obliged to put- 
chaſe the neceſſat ies of life, at an exorbitant price, We 
ſhould not only have all forts of proviſions in pienty 
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„ home; but likewiſz been able to export vaſt quan- 
cities to ſuch parts of th: continent, where it might 
happen to be wanting. In duſtry would have been en- 
couraged, great ſums of money brought into the Coun- 
uv, and the people, inſtead of flocking from all parts 
the kingdom to the capital, would have remained in 
the place wäcre they firit drew breath, and con- 
inueu to ſupport themſelves by their labour. 


Diſcord, dire ſiſter of the laught'ring pow's ! 

Small of her birth, but ring ev'ry hour: 

While ſcarce the jkies her horrid head can bound, 

ghe ſtalks on earth, and makes the world around. 

Tne nations bleed, wherc'er her ſteps the turns, 

The groan full deepens, and the combat burns. 
GARTH, 


Leaving the ſoreſt we travelled ſouthward through 
Fording-bridge, ſituated on the river Avon, over which 
it has a good ſtone bridge. It was formerly a place of 
coniiderable note; but of late years has been falling to 
decay, having ſuffered conſiderably by fire. 

Ymetime after the conqueſt, an hoſpital was erected 
here, ſubject to- that of the holy croſs at Wincheſter, 
dat diffolved in the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues 
annexed to King's-college, Cambridge, It had tor- 
merly a market on Saturday, but it is now almolt to- 
tally diſuſed. They have, however, a fair on the ninth 
of September, but tew goods are fold at it except toys. 
It is diſtant from London 91 miles. | 

On a lotty ſummit in its neighbourhood is an ancient 
ſartification, having a double trench thrown up on one 
ſide, and the other defended by the ſteepneſs of the Kill. 
From the whole of its form and conſtruction, we were 
convinced that it was not a Roman work ; and at the 
ſame time it appears too ancient to be Saxon, which 
induced us to think that it muſt have been one of the 
jorts uſed by the Belgians, when they firſt invaded this 
part of the iſland. 

Ringwood, the next place we viſited, is beautifully 
ſituated on the Avon, and ſo called from the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, whom the Romans named 
Regni. In Doomiday book, it is called Rinceived, 
which may poſſibly be a corruption of the former. It 
was a conſiderable place under the Romans, and no 
leſs ſo, when the Saxons invaded the iſland, the hun- 
ured, in which it ſtands being named after it. 

At preſent it is a large populous place, in a very 
tariving condition, having many good new brick houſes 
and a large manufactory tor all forts of ſtuffs and drug - 
gets. It has, however, one inconvenience, namely, 


the rivers overflowing its banks, and laying moſt of the- 


neighbouring grounds under water. The weekly mar- 
bet is on Wedneſday ; beſides which they have two 
annual fairs on the tenth of July, and cleventh of De- 
canber, being diſtant from London 95 miles, | 

In a field near this town, the untortunate duke of 
Monmouth was taken after his fatal defeat. He was 
covered with fern, and in his pockets were found a few 
peaſe, upon which he had ſubſiſted above two days. 
Well might the unfortunate prince have ſaid, on this 
occation, the words which Shakeſpear puts into the 


mouth of cardinal Woolſey, when he fell under the 
uſpleaſure of his ſovereign. 


1 have touched the higheſt point of all my greatneſs : 
And from that full meridian of my glory, 
taſte now to my ſetting. 


He was born when the king his father was in exile, 
and loſt his mother before he had arrived at years of 
«ucretion, fo as to profit by her inſtructions. At 
the reſtoration he came over to England, being then 
only ten years old, when ſoon after, fatally becoming 
*<quainted with Villiars duke of Buckingham, he. was 
naturally led into all the faſhionable follies and vices of 
* Corrupted court. Honours and emoluments were 


*aped upon him, but the allurements of vice, and the 
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inſtigations of his ſeducers, led him into ſuch ſcenes of 
extravagance, that, although the favourite fon of a 
king, yet he was obliged to bort money of garaſtcrs 
and ſharpers. 

He married miſs Scot, at that time one of the richeſt 
heireſſes in the kingdom, though ſore years older than 
himſelf. She bore him ſeveral children, from whom 
two of our noble families are deſcended But this lady 
with all her accompliſhments was not able to keep pol- 
ſeſſion of his heart. I hoſe vicious companions, who 
firſt led him into youthful follics, now perſuaded him 
to break through all regard to conjugal duty, and his 
lady became the greateſt object of his averſion; 

When the bill of excluſion was brought into par— 
lament, he joined the popular party, among whom, 
were forme who perſuaded hiin that he was the Jeviti- 
mate ſon of the king, and that in cafe the bill was car - 
ricd through, he would ſucceed to the title of fovereion- 
ty. "This conduct brought upon him all the reſent- 
ment of the popiſh party, and a plan was laid to de- 
prive him of his lite, by means of bribery and perjury. 

Finding hinielf in ſuch circuinſtances he went abroad; 
and rambled through ſeveral parts of Germany, till the 
death of his father and acceſſion of James II. when 
being reduced to great ſtraits, ſome of the exiles abroad 
ſupported him, and adviſed him to make a deſcent on 
England, which was attended with thoſe misfortunes, 
which we have already mentioned in our account of 
Somerſetſhire. 

Biſhop Burnet tells us, that when the ſtates- general, 
in order to ſave appearances, were obliged to diſmils 
him from the ſeven provinces, he went to Fruſſels, to 
which place he was followed by a lady, who was de- 
ſperately in love with him; and that during the time 
the ſhips were getting ready for the expedition, he and 
ſhe indulged themſelves in all forts of. ſenſual plea- 
ſures, 

'The ſame author, who had long known the duke, 
ſays, that when he was a priſoner in the tower, on 
the morning of his execution, he deſired to ſpeak with 
his lady; but ſhe would not conſent to fee him, ex- 
cept in the company of one of the officers, and the in- 
terview was rather formal than affecting. 

In the reign of Henry II. a cell was founded in the 
pariſh of Eliingbam, by William de Salaris, ſubordinate 
to the abby of Le Vicompte, in Normandy ; but on the 
diflolution of alien priories in the reign of Henry VI. 
its revenues, together with the tithes of the pariſh, were 
annexed to Eaton- college. 

Chriſt's-church, ſo called from its church dedicate! 


to Chriſt, was the next place we vilited, fituated on . 


the confluence of the Avon and Stour. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and in the times of the Weſt Saxon 
kings, had a coilegiate church, which in the reign of 
Edward the Conlcilor, had a dean and twenty-four ſec- 
cular canons, 

Sometime after the conqueſt, Ranulph de Flambard, 
a Norman ecclehaitic, was appointed dean oi this col- 
lege; and he rebuilt the whole edifice, after he was 
promoted to the ſee of Durham. It received confider- 
able additions to its revenues from Richard de Redveriis, 
car] of Devonſhire, in the reign of Henry J. and to- 
wards the latter end of the reign of King Stephen, the 
ſeculars were turned out, and Auguſtine monks placed 
in their room. It continued to flouriſh till the gene— 
ral diſſolution, when its yearlv revenues amounted to 
three hundred and twelve pounds ſeven ſhillings per 
a1 nun, 

There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle in this town, but 
no remains of it are now leit. It is a large populous 
town, and the inhabitants carry on a conhiderahle ma- 
nufactory in ſilk ſtockings and gloves. The goverment 
is veſied in a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, and a 
common council of twenty principal inhabitants. It 
has ſent members to parliament from the beginning, 
who are choſen by the free burgeſſes in general, the 
mayor being the returning officer. 

The holes are but indifferently built, and the ſtreets 
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natrow and ill paved; but the weekly market on Mon- 


day is well ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions. It has 
two annual fairs, on Trinity Thurlday, and the ſeven— 
teenthof October ; being diſtant from London 102 miles. 

Travelling along the ſea coaſt, we viſited Hordell 
Cliff in the pariſh of that name, ſituated between 
Chriſt's- church and Lymington, being about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet perpendicular above the ſea, and ex- 
tending above a mile along the ſhore. ; 

After a ſevere froſt, and when that is ſucceeded 
by rain, great variety of ſhells are found, which have 
doubtleſs remained there ever ſince the univerſal deluge, 
and from their ſhape. it appears that they are not pecu- 
liar to this part of the world, A hard reddiſh ſtone is 
likewiſe found here, ſuppoſed to be only a putrefaction 
of ſhells, and of this the pariſh church is entirely built. 

Keeping ſtill along the coaſt we viſited Hurſt caſtle, 
built upon a point or peninſula of Jand, running out 
above a mile into the ſea, from which is the ſhorteſt 
paſſage to the Iſle of Wight. It was firſt erected in 
the reign of Henry VIII. as a defence for the foreſt, 
and is joined to the main land by a broad beach, 
againſt which the ſea in ſtormy weather beats with great 
violence. The walls are extremely thick, having ſe- 
veral pieces of ordnance planted on them, and has 
an abſolute command of the ſea on every fide. 

To this caſtle the unfortunate king Charles I. was 
brought priſoner from the Iſle of Wight, under the 
care of colonel Corbet, and here he was kept ſequeſt- 
cred from the world, during the ſpace of three weeks, 
He was denied the company and converſation of his 
friends, all his pleaſure or recreation being a view of that 
channel, to which as a ſovereign he was once entitled 
to give law. Here the unfortunate prince was fo cloſe- 
ly confined, and denied the benefit of freſh air, that 
had he not ſuffered a violent death ſoon after, it is 
probable his conſtitution being ſo broke, he could 
not in the ordinary courſe of nature, have long ſur- 
vived, ſo true are thoſe words of his own, “ that 
te there are only a few ſteps between the priſons and 
«« graves of princes. | 

Ihe next place we viſited was Lymington, an 
ancient borough by preſcription, and afterwards in- 
corporated to be governed by. a mayor, aldermen, and 
twelve capital burgeſſes. It is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the top of a hill, from whence there is a moſt delight- 
ful proſpect of the Iſle of Wight. The ſalt works 
which uſed to ſupply the greateſt part of England 
with that uſeful article are within a quarter of a mile of 
the town, and is ſaid to be the beſt in the kingdom, great 
quantities of it being uſed all along the coaſt, in cu- 
ring the fiſh that is yearly ſent up the Streights. There 
s a good dock here, where many merchant ſhips are 


built, and the quay is navigable for veſſels of conſidera- 


ble burden. 

At preſent the town is ſmall, but extremely popu- 
lous, by reaſon of the great number of ſhipwrights 
and other artiſts conſtantly reſiding in it. The church 
is but an indifferent ſtructure, but the town hall is a 
handſome modern edifice, where the buſineſs of the 
corporation is tranſacted, and the members to ſerve 
in parliament are choſen by all the free burgeſſes. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, beſides which they 
have two annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May and 
thirteenth of October. 

When the duke of Monmouth landed in England 
168 5, Thomas Dore the mayor of this town was the 
firſt who declared for him, and actually raiſed him an 
hundred men, and what 1s not a little remarkable, 
the king who was a cruel tyrant, actually granted him 
a pardon; and at the revolution he joined the prince 
of Orange, and was made a lieutenant of horſe, Ly- 
mington is diſtant from London 96 miles. 

We arrived at Southampton, pleafantly ſituated on 
the influx of two rivers, the Teſſe, and the Itching. 
Moſt of our hiſtorians are agreed that this was the 


clauſentum of the Romans, although it is more pro- 
bable, that that ancient city ſtood in the hamlet of St. 


Mary's a little more to the eaſtward, where ſome of 


its ruins are yet viſible, The preſent town aroſe out 
of the ruins of the former, and became a conſiderable 
place under the weſt Saxon kings. It ſuffered conſidera— 
bly from the fury of the Pagan Danes, but was after 


wards repaired, and was ſometimes the reſidence be 


Canate the Great, as appears from the following {ty 
rclated by all our ancient hiſtorians. | 

Canute had been fo ſucceſsful in almoſt every en. 
gagement, that his courtiers were daily beſtowing upon 
him the moſt filſome flattery. It was not enough t, 
call him invincible in battle, he was alfo (they (aig 
able to reverſe the order of nature, and blaſphemoy{y 
told him that all things would obey his command 
It is well known that Canute was a conſummate po- 
litician, and poſſibly for reaſons of ſtate, might bear With 
their flattery and adulation ſome time; but at laſt 
either being wearied out with it, or which is more 
probable, convinced in his own mind that no mor:;} 
was able to do fuch things of himſelf, and that what 
his courtiers aſcribed to him was the ſole prerogatiye 
of the Deity, he was determined to give them a con- 
vincing proof, and for that purpoſe called them to. 
gether, juſt when the tide was riſing, when having 


placed his chair, within the ſea mark, he fat 3 


and ſpake in the following manner. “ O ſea, | have 
„command over thee, and the ground wherein I {it 
is mine; none has ever yet dared to diſobey my 
command without receiving a ſevere puniſhment, toy 
therefore, and come not upon my ground, nor pre. 
«© ſume to wet either the cloaths or feet of me thy 
© ſovereign lord.“ The fea continued to advance 
without paying any regard to the royal mandate, and 
when the king found himſelf ſurrounded by water, he 
roſe up and ſpake to his courtiers to the following im- 
port. Loet not only you who are preſent, but allo all 
„ the inhabitants of the world know, that weak is the 
© power of kings, and vain are their orders, nor arc 
e there any on earth worthy of that title, except that 
« Almighty Being who rules the heaven, earth aud fea,” 
On his return to Wincheſter, he took off his crown and 
placed it on the image of Chriſt, declaring that he would 
never wear it any more. 

We learn from Doomſday book, that at the Nor- 
man conqueſt, there were in Southampton eighty te- 
nants, who held their lands as royal demeſnes. In the 
reign of Henry II. it received a charter of incorpc- 
ration, after which it becanie a flouriſhing place, but 
was burnt down by the French in the reign of Edward 
III. but ſoon after built in a more handiome manner, 
and ſurrounded with walls, ditches, and battlements, 
having watch towers at proper diſtances, of which ſome 
remains are {till left. 

When England was threatened by the French, in 
the reign of Richard II. that prince built a ſtrong 
caſtle entirely of free ſtone, to ſerve as-a defence to the 
harbour; and when Henry V. went on his expediton 
to claim the crown of France, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Salique law, he muſtered his army at 
Southampton. During the king's abode in the town, 


he diſcovered the conſpiracy againſt him, by the earl of 


Cambridge, whoſe title to the crown was prior to his 
own, and whoſe ſon, Richard duke of York, actually 
laid claim to it. 

In the reign of Henry VI. this town muſt have been a 
conſiderable place for mercantile affairs; for we find that 
no leſs a perſon than fir "Thomas Cooke, lord mayor 
of London was the collector of the cuſtoms. It wzs 
at this port that the Portugueſe firſt landed with their 
foreign wines, after they had diſcovered the Canaries; 
but the London merchants being jealous of the growing 
power and riches of the place, procured an order that 
all ſhips coming from the Canaries. ſhould land their 
goods at ſome port on the river Thames. 

In 1554, Phillip of Spain landed at this town, and 
was next day married to queen Mary in the cathedral 
church of Wincheſter. | 

Southampton has declined gradually in Trade, ſince 
the beginning of the laſt century, although it is ſtill a 


very conſiderable place, When bathing in ſea- water 
came 
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came into faſhion ſome years ago, ſeveral baths were 
made here {or that purpaſe, Which has proved of great 
wryice to the place; and during the ſeaſon it is fre- 
aucnted by great numbers of the nobility and gentry, 
tor whole accommodation an elegant pile of buildings 
has been erected, together with an aſtembly-houſe 
and ball room. ; 4 

There are ſeve al ſtreets in the town, but the prin- 
cipal one is very broad, and reaches above three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, being well paved and termina- 
ting on the quay. There is an hoſpital called God's 
houſe, wherein the unfortunate carl of Cambridge and 
his accomplices were buried, and near it is the free 
ſchool founded by Edward VI. They have alſo a cha- 
rity ſchool for thirty boys, who are cloathed, and 
taught reading, writing and navigation. 

There are Pe churches, but one of them 1s, for the 
uſe of the inhabitants of Guernſey and Jerſey, where the 
ſervice® is read in French. It was made a county of it- 
{elf in the reign of Henry VI. and the aſſizes of oyer, 
terminer, and goal delivery, are held here, once in three 

ears. The government is lodged in a mayor, recorder 
and aldermen, who are called juſtices. The mayor is 


f admiral of the port, and there is a court of equity for 


o IEF 


the recovery of ſmal! debts, 

Upon the whole, Southatnpton is a pleaſant healthy 
place, and the country around well cultivated, and ſe- 
veral genteel villa's are within ' ſight of the town, 
There are three weekly markets, viz. Tueldays, Thurſ- 
days and Saturdays beſides two annual fairs, on the 
twenty-fifth of April, and Trinity Monday; being 
diſtant from London 78 miles. | 

As Southampton was long the reſidence of the Weſt 
Saxon kings, and even conſidered as the capital, after 
the diſſolution of the heptarchy, we need not be ſur- 
priſed that every ſort of means were uſed to protect it 
againſt a foreign invaſion ; and accordingly we find that 
a ſtrong fortihcation was raiſed on the banks of the river 
[tching, about a mile from the rown. As the Danes 
generally attempted landing on this coaſt, it is generally 
tuppoſed that this was made to oppoſe their progreſs, 
and conſiſtant with true policy, hinder them from mak- 
ing incurſions into the country, 

hi: mount is in the ſhape of a cave, but being near 
one of the eſtates of the earl of Peterborough, that no- 
bleman purchaſed it, and it is now converted intc-a 
wilderneſs, The top of the mount is divided like a 
fork, and from each of the points, is an unbounded 
proſpect of the fea, the rivers and the fields, The 
whole has been laid out with judgment, and executed 
with ſuch taſte and elegance, as docs honour both to 
the perſon who laid down the plan, and he who perfect- 
ed the work. 

The ancient abby of Littleby, or Nettleby, ſtood about 
three miles from this fort, on the banks of the river, 
and the greateſt part of the church is ſtill entire. It 
has been built in the form of a croſs, and appears by 
its ruins extremely capacious. At preſent great part of 
the walls are covered with ivy; and Browne Willis in 
his hiſtory of mitered abbies, tells us, that in 1704, the 
root was entire, but ſoon after pulled down by one who 
had purchaſed tne ground, 

From the appearance of ſome of the rooms yet re- 
maining, we were convinced that it muſt have been a 
very fine edifice, and ſtill exhibits a picture of its an- 
cient grandeur, It was firſt built by Henry III. and 
{et apart for the reſidence of Ciſtertian monks, who 
remained in poſſeſſion of it till the general diflolution, 
when its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and 
twelve pounds ſix ſhillings and five-pence. 


Its ſetting ſun {till ſhoots a glimmering ray, 
Like ancient Rome majeſtic in decay. 
DRYDEN. 


Leaving Southampton we travelled to Tichfield, a 
imall market town, although a place of conſiderable 
note in former times, and celebrated for its abby founded 
and endowed by Peter Rupibus, in the reign of Henry 


manor. | 

During the times of popery, this town was ſupported 
by the abby, but ever ſince the reformation it has been 
on the decline; and at preſent has nothing worthy of 
a traveller's notice, except four annual fairs, viz. on 
the Saturday before Ladyday, for haberdaſhery wares, 
the fourteenth of May for toys and hard wares, on the 
twenty-fifth of September for hiring ſervants, and St. 
Thomas's-day for pedlery goods. 

Fareham, through which we paſſed, on our journey 
to Goſport, is a ſmall incotiſiderable place, though plea- 
ſantly fituated ; and near it is Biſhop's Waltham, ſs 
called from its being one of the ſummer reſidences of 
the biſhops of Wincheſter, It has a well endowed 
charity ichool, where the children of the poor are in- 
ſtructed to read and write, ſo as to qualify them for uſe- 
ful employments in life. 

Goſport is a large populous thriving town, and being 
ſituated within view of Portſmouth, the legiſlative power 
have erected a noble hoſpital in it, for the fick and 
wounded ſeamen of the royal navy. It is generally 
inhabited by the wives of ſeamen, who remain here 
during the time their husbands are abroad, as provi- 
ſions in general are more cheap than at Portſmouth. 

Travellers who come to viſit Portſmouth, generally 
chuſe to reſide here, as it is more quiet and agreeable, 
the paſſage acroſs the harbour being ſhort and commo- 
dious. There is a church in the town, and the flreets 
are broad and well paved, but there is nothing beſides 
worthy of a traveller's notice. The weekly market on 
5 is well ſupplied with all forts of neceſſary pro- 
viſions; beſides which it has two annual fairs, viz. ori 
the fourth of May, and tenth of October; being diſ- 
tant from London 78 miles. | 

Before we entered Portſmouth, we went to the vil- 
lage of Porcheſter, where it is ſuppoſed Veſpaſian land- 
ed, when he was ſent by the emperor Nero to com- 
mand the army in Britain. There was a caſtle at this 
place in former times, the walls of which are ſtill re- 
maining; and on the corners are ſome parts of the 
towers, from which there is a fine proſpect of Portſ- 
mouth and its harbour. There was formerly a har- 
bour at this place, but the ſea having retired, the 
trade was removed along with the inhabitants to Portſ- 
mouth, 

In the reign of Henry I. a monaſtery was ſounded here 
by that prince, upon his return from one of his Norman 
expeditions, and fet apart for the uſe of canons regu- 


III. that prince having given him a grant cf the 


lar of the order of St. Auguſtine. It received conſider- 


able donations in latter times, for at the diſſolution it 
was valued at two hundred and hfty-ſeven pounds, four 
ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 

It is little conſidered or regarded in a mercantile 
country, ſuch as England, whether places of repute at 
preſent, have been ſo in former times, it is both otr 
duty and intereſt to prefer the flouriſhing towns of 
the preſent age, before the now ruined ones of anti- 

uity. 

5 Portſmouth is ſo called, from its ſituation on the 
mouth of a ſinall bay, and aroſe out of the ruins of Por- 
cheſter, being not only extremely populous, but alſo 
the principal rendezvous of the royal navy, and fortified 
according to the modern rules of that art, the haven 
being able to contain a thouſand fail of the largeſt ſhips, 
without any inconvenience, | 

When the empreſs Matilda came over from Norman- 
dy to claim the crown of England, ſhe landed at this 
place, but was obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of the 
earl of Arundel, who had married her ſtep-mother the 
widow of Henry I. And when Henry III. propoſed 
to invade France he muſtered his army here, which was 
the greateſt that had . ever been raiſed in England ; but 
the expedition proved abortive by the treachery of the 
duke of Bretagne, and the king's own weakneſs, who 
was of a fearful puſilanimous temper; 

When Richard II. was on very bad terms with his 
ſubjects, the French embraced that opportunity of 
landing here and burnt the town, after 9 
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inhabitants of all their moſt valuable effects. A few years 
afterwards, they made a ſecond attempt to land, but 
the town being rebuilt, the inhabitants htted out a 
flect, and took all the enemies ſhips, the engagement 
being ſo fierce that not one of the I'rench efcaped 
alive, except nine, who got on the Engliſh ſhore in a 
boat and were immediately taken priſoners. The Eng- 
liſh elated with their ſucceſs, attacked the |'rench 
on their own coaſt, ſailed up the Seine, and burnt and 
ſunk many of the enemies ſhips, returning to England 
with a rich booty of wines and other articles of mer- 
chandize. 

From this period the place began to flourifh, and 
in the beginning of Edward IV. that prince erected two 
{orts at the mouth of the harbour ail of free ſtone, which 
were conſidered of great importance by Henry VII. 
who made them a garriſon, for the protection of the 
coaſt, During the long reign of Henry VIII. the 
fortifications were carried on with great vigour, and 
compleated by his daughter Elizabeth, when it was 
conſidered as unneceſſary to add any new works. In 
the reign of Charles I. when the French proteſtants 
were belicged in Rochele, they ſolicited aſſiſtance from 
England, and the duke of Buckingham muſtered his 
army at Portſmouth, but before he had time to em- 
bark, he was ſtabbed by Felton, a licutenant in one 
of the regiments. 

John Felton was the ſon of a gentleman in Suffolk, 
and being brought up to a military life, had obtained a 
commiſſion, but his captain having been killed at the 
attack on the iſle of Rhee, he expected to ſucceed him 
in the command of the company. However he was 
diſappointed, the duke having given it to another, 
Felton who was naturally of a melancholic diſpoſition, 
and the popular clamours againſt the duke running high, 
he thought that he could not do a greater ſervice to 
his country, than that of killing the favourite whoſe 
conduct occaſioned all their complaints. 

Accordingly one morning while the duke was talk- 
ing with colonel Fryer, Felton who had purchaſed a 
large claſp knife for the purpoſe, ſtabbed him in the 
breaſt, and immediately mixed among the crowd, 
whilſt the duke only ſaid, “ the villian has killed me,” 
and expired. Felton dropped his hat which led to a 
diſcovery, for every perſon running in purſuit of the 
murderer, they ſaw a man walking very compoſedly 
before the door without a hat. He was ſeized and very 
trankly confeſſed that he had committed the fact, 
for which he was afterwards tried and found guilty 
in the court of King's-bench. The king ſent to con- 
fult the judges whether he might not be put to the 
torture, but none of them would give their conſent, 
ſo that he was tried and executed in the common 
form. 

When the civil wars broke out between Charles J. 
and his parliament, this town and fort was ſeized by 
the latter as a place of great importance, but it was 
one of the firſt that declarcd for Charles II. when they 
heard of Monk's deſign of reſtoring him to the 
crown, and Catharine, the confort of that prince, land- 
ed here, where ſhe waited five days before the king 
arrived, when they were married by Dr. Sheldon, 
and the marriage conſummated in the town. In the 
reign of his brother James II. the proteſtant officers 
in the army, then lying at Portſmouth, refuſed to obey 
the duke of Berwick's order in admitting Iriſh papiſts 
to ſerve among them, for which colonel Beaumount 
was impriſoned, together with hve other gentlemen, 
and had it not been for the revolution, which hap- 
pened ſoon after, they would certainly bave ſuffered 
death. | 

To the everlaſting honour of the gentlemen both of 
the army and navy, let it never be forgotten that when 
the king was trampling on the conſtitution, the judges 
proſtituting the Jaws, and too many of the clergy coun- 


tenancing popery, the officers, foldiers and ſailors ſtood” 


up for the religion and liberties of their country! 
Portſmouth being fituated in a low marſhy ground, 


it is extremely unhe:lthy, the people being often ſu jea 
to agues, although no expence has been ſpared 10 
drain off the water, to mak a place of ſuch importance 
as agreeable as poſſible. As great numbers of our thip; 
of war are laid up here in time of peace, and ag ;, 
our outward bound fleets rendezvous here in time ge 
war, the town is crowded with people, and large fig, 
of money ſpent in the ſhops, taverns and pub 
houſes. - 

The legiſlative power being ſenſible of the img,,.. 
tance of this town and harbour, have cauſcd it to be 
fortified, according to the beſt rulcs laid down by f the 
molt eminent engineers, ſo that it may with the «1a 
propriety be called the Key of England. N 

The entrance into the hurbour is narrow, not cx. 
ceeding the breadth of the Thames at Wettminis; 
Bridge, which greatly contributes to its ſtrength, 

About a mile ſouth of the town, the harbour js de. 
fended by South Sea-caſtle, which is fortified with , 
double moat, paliſadoes, ravellins, and counterſcary 
from which there are ſeveral advanced works, to cove; 
the fort againſt the approach of an enemy. "There i; 
alſo on the ſame fide a large platform, whercon ar: 
placed pieces of ordnance, and on the oppoſite {i4, 
next Goſport, there is another platſorm of tuen 
great guns almoſt level with the water, fo that it would 
de impoſhble for an enemy to approach unleſs ti.cy 
could ſirſt ſecure theſe forts. 

There is ſuch plenty of water in the harbour, that 
a firſt rate man of war may always ride in ſafety, with. 
out touching the ground, and being ſheltered on all 
ſides from the wind, may be conſidered as one ot the 
fineſt harbours in Europe. 

The greateſt induſtry has been uſed in fortifying the 
town, on the ſide adjoining to the land, where the {or:iti. 
cations are perfectly regular, having a foſſe, which can 
be filled with water cight feet deep in leſs than halt 
an hour; and within the foſſe, is a wall fifteen feet 
perpendicular, on which is a double parapet, with baſ- 
tions and curtains regularly flanking the parapet. With- 
in is a glacis and covered way. Theſe works are car- 
ried round the dock-yard, ſo that the magazine of 
ſtores, arms and ammunition is well ſecured from an 
attack of the enemy. x 

The dock-yard contains ſuch an amazing quantity of 
every thing neceſſary for the royal navy, and placed in 
ſo regular a manner, that it even exceeds imagination, 
There are never leſs than a thouſand men employcd in 
the dock yard, and ſometimes double that number, 
who in time of war are all diſciplined and formed intok 
regiment, under the command of the commilhone:, 
no is coloncl, the maſter builder, lieutenant coloncl, 
and the clerk of the checque major, the ſubalterns 
being choſen from among the other officers. The deck 
and other yards are now like a town, and may be laid to 
form a corparation, there being large rows of dwel— 
lings, built at the expence of the public for all the 
officers, who are obliged to reſide conſtantly on the 
pot. f 

The rope houſe, where the cables are made, is cight 
hundred and ſeventy feet long, and ſome of the cable, 
io large that it requires above eighty men to work chen, 
the labour being ſo hard that they are not able to krep 
to it above four hours in the day. 

There is a royal academy eſtabliſhed at the pubic 
expence, where youth are inſtructed in all forts ot 
learning, proper to qualify them for the naval fer 
vice, and in one of the rooms is a model of the V- 
tory, a large ſhip of war unfortunately loſt near Guern- 


fey, and a fine large orrery conſtructed by that in- 


genious artiſt Mr. Rowley. Adjoining to the hou!'2 
of the deputy governor is a chapel for divine fervic*, 
and near it is the whart, where the cannon ate laid up 
when landed until they are properly diſpoſed of. 

We have already taken notice that Portſmouth is one of 
the Keys of England, and on that account of the ut- 
moſt importance to the nation, and as the leaſt hurt 
happening to it, either from accident or deſign, would 
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de attended with the moſt fatal conſequences eſpecially 
in times of war, we ſhall here mention the following 
or ents. 

2 whilſt we were at war with the French, 
the ſoulh- lea caſtle was greatly ach part of it being 
own up, but whether by acoident or defign was dever 
vet known, and on the third day of July 1760, juſt 
ter midnight, a dreadful fire broke out in the dock 
vard, in one of the principal warehouſes, wherein was 
depoſited pitch, tar, oil, and turpentine, with other 
combultible materials which ſoon reduced it to a heap 
of ruins 3 but it did not ſtop here, for having commu- 
nicated itſelf to another warehoule, * here were vaſt 
ouantities of dry ſtorcs, the whole exhibited « moſt 
viſnal ſpectacle, many of the beams being carried by 
the violence of the hre into the air like ſerpents, and 
ſome of them falling even as far as (Goſport, 1 he ge- 
ncrel opinion was that it was ſet on fire by lightning, 
but as it rained hard all the night the conflagration did 
not become general. The lots on this memorable oc - 
caſton, amounted to upwards of fifty thouſand pounds; 
but ſuch was the aſſiduity of adminiſtration to ſupp!y 
every deficiency, that the whole was in a few weeks 
put into as good a tate as before this accident happened, 
for which there was then an abſolute neceſſity we be- 
ing engaged in a long and expentive war. Eut a ſtill 
more dreadful conflagration happened in this dock yard 
on the twenty-ſeventh day of July 1770, and as no 
reaſonable proof has been ever yet produced that it hap- 
pened in conſequence of lightning, or any other na- 
tural cauſe, and as the utmoſt precautions are uſed 
to prevent any accidents by fire, the public are 
{till of opinion that it was done by ſome of our 
French enemies, who at that time were joining in con- 
cert with the Spaniards to deprive us of ſome of our 
moſt valuable colonies ; and in this opinion the public 
were the more fully perſuaded from the fate of captain 
Gordon, who had been beheaded at Breſt by a decree of 
the parliament of Paris, on account of his having been 
ſuſpected of taking plans of the fortifications of that 
harbour, 

Our miniſtry were repeatedly called upon to declare 
to the public, whoſe ſervants they are, whether that 
gentleman was employed by them or not ? But whe- 
ther from indolence, or becauſe they laboured under a 
penal infatuation, yet it is certain they never gave 
any anſwer. 

It is not well known, who firſt diſcovered this dread- 
ful fire; but it would ſeem from ſome circumſtances, 
that it was the centinels on duty, for about five o'clock 
in the morning, a gentleman being up in his ſtudy ſaw 
great ſmoke proceeding from the rope yard, which alarm- 
ed him much, and he was going to acquaint the ofh- 
cers on duty, when he heard the drums beat to arms, 
and in a few minutes after ſaw the dock-yard as it were 
all on a flame. The houſe where the pitch and tar 
were lodged was ſoon reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, 
and in a few minutes it broke out in four different 
places, and burnt with ſuch violence that it threatened 
the whole place. The inhabitants were filled with the 
utmoſt conſternation; but by the wind ſhifting about, 
and the aſſiſtance of the marines and ſailors, its progreſs 
was ſtopped before ſeven in the evening. 

The confuſion that all ranks of people were in, ren- 
dered it almoſt impoſſible to colle& particulars concern- 
Ing this dreadful event, only that the fire was firſt ſeen 
to burſt through the roof of the laying houſe, about the 
middle, and burnt with ſuch violence, that the flames 
communicated themſelves to the ſpinning houſe, owing 
to ſome temporary ſheds erected between the two 
buildings, 

From hence it communicated itſelf to the oar houſe, 
and ſet fire to the carpenter's ſhop, at which time the 
other ſtore-houſes took fire, the flames reaching as far 
is the maſt houſe ; ſo that in a few hours the moſt va- 
luable materials were totally conſumed. The carver's 
[hop was totally reduced to aſhes, nor indeed Qid any 
of the different departments eſcape damage. 

The loſs was extremely great, and being at a time 
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to the neighbouring parts of the yard. 
this country have reaſon to be extremely thankful to 


the corporation. 


on the tenth of july, and holding fourteen days. 
uſed to be much frequented by the pcople from the 
neighbouring parts of the country, but the inhabitants 
having ſo much concern with the royal navy, and their 
chief dependance being upon ſuch as reſort to the place, 


ployed in making ſalt. 


with a conſiderable number of good inns. 
of great antiquity ; but was not incorporated till the 
.reign of queen J:iizabeth to be governed by a mayor, 
aſſiſted hy ſome of the principal inhabitants as a com- 
mon council. It ſends two members to parliament, 
who are elected by the freeholders, who enjoy their title 


to many ſuſpicions which were greatly corroborated b 
" * 


A variety of collateral circumſtances. Some days before 


the fire broke out, ſeveral forcigners were ſeen in dit— 


ferent parts of the town, who appeared to be perſons of 


diſtinction, more reſembling military oFicers than peo— 
ple who came upon any lawful fort of buhneſs, and it 
was remarked at the fame time, that ſeveral French 
veſtels had been ſeen hovering on the coaft ſome days 
before, but that they diſappeared as ſoon as the fire hap- 


pened, 


There were many other reaſons for ſuſpicion, as it is 


well known that the French are the moſt perfidious ene- 


mies in the univerſe, and that their political ſchemes 


are laid deeper, and generally executed with more fa- 
cility than thoſe of any other nation. 


A boy obſerved that there was an hen's neſt, where 


he uſed to go to pilfer the eggs, and near it among ſome 
ſtraw were depoſited ſeveral cartridges of powder, which 


upon burſting out muſt have communicated the flames 


Divine Providence, who hath heaped fo many favours 


upon them, that they were able in a few weeks to make 


good a loſs, which in itfelf was ſufficient to have ruined 
ſome of our neighbouring ſtates ; but certainly nothing 
can be pleaded in excuſe for any of our miniſtry, wher! 
making a tour through our dock-yards, and harbours 
to admit into their moſt familiar friendſhip, the ambaſ- 
ſador of that nation, whofe inhabitants the body of the 


people conſider as the ihcendiarics. 


'The church is a large handfome ſtructute, and in the 
tower is a bell that is tolled, to give notice of the num- 
ber of ſhips coming into the harbour, and on the top 


of the tower is a lanthorn, from which there is. a moſt 
extenſive proſpect, 


Of late years it has ſo much increaſed in buildings, 
by the reſort of ſuch vaſt multitudes of people, that a 


town has been built on an adjoining comnion, even 
larger than Portſmouth itſelf, where the houſes are 
more elegant ; nor is it incumbered either with the 
ſoldiers in the garriſon, nor ſubject to the laws of 
The government of Portſmouth is 
veſted in a mayor, recorder, bailiffs 2nd common coun- 
cil of the inhabitants, and ſends two repreſentatives to 


parliament, who are choſen by the corporation, the 


mavor being the returning officer. 


They have two weekly markets on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays, and an annual fair called a mart, beginning 


the fair has been for ſome years on the decline, Portt- 
mouth is diſtant from London 73 miles, 


From Portſmouth we travelled to Petersfield, through 
a pleaſant village called Havant, which was formerly a 
market town; but is now on the decline, and ncar it 
are two ſmall iſlands the one called Haling, and the 
other T horriey, where the inhabitants are chiefly em- 
Each of them have a ſmall 
par:{h church, and the fituation is extremely delight- 
ful. 

Petersfield is a large populous town, and abounds 
It is a place 


D 


to lands by burgage tenure. 
There is no church in the town, only a chapel of eaſe, 


which is a handſome edifice, and well fitted up for di— 
vine ſervice, There is a weekly market on Saturda 

well ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions, beſides which 
there are two annual fairs, viz. on the tenth of July 
and eleventh of December ; being diſtant from London, 
35 miles, The roads near this town are extremely 
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when we were apparently on the eve of a war, gave riſe 
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diſagreeable, particularly in wet weather ſo that paſſen- 
gers are often reduced to great difliculties in getting 
ulong. : ö 
The next place we viſited was the ancient city of 
Wincheſter, called by the Britons Caer Givent, and 
by the Komans Vente Belgarum. It was the capital 
of the Belgian Britons, and after the decline of the Ro- 
man empite, the chief reſidence of the weſt Saxon 
kings, as well as that of the Engliſh monarchs after 
the diſſolution of the Heptarchy. Without paying 
any regard to the monkiſh writers, who tell us that it 
was a great city above nine hundred years before the 


chriſtian Mra, we are well aſſured that the Romans had 


a conſiderable manufactory here, where great quantities 
of cloth were wove, boih for the uſe of the emperors 
and the army. We are likewiſe told that the emperors 
had great numbers of dogs of the beſt Eugliſh breed, 
who were trained up for the chace, and afterwards 
fent over to Rome, bcing at that time eſteemed ſuperior 
to any others that could be found in the Roman pro- 
vinces. 

As it was a place of ſo much importance under the 
Romans, there is no doubt but the chriſtian religion 
was early embraced by the people, and we are told 
by biſhop Godwin, that during the perſecution in the 
reign of Diocleſian, the church was deſtroyed, and the 
converts either killed or diſperſed. In the time of Con- 
ttantine the Great, the church was rebuilt in a more 
magnificent manner than before, and the monaſtic 
life growing into repute, a monaſtery was founded here, 
in which lived the Roman monk Conſtans, who was 
made Ceſar, and afterwards declared emperor ; but 
failing in his attempt to mount the throne, he was taken 
out of the monaſtery and put to death by the army, 
Near the cathedral are ſome remains of an old wall 
which ſeems to have been a Roman work, and having 
ſome windows reſembling thoſe of a church, it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be a part of the remains of the an- 
cient monaſtery, but of this there 1s not any cer- 
eainty. 

When the Saxons arrived in this part of the iſland, 
they drove out the prieſts, and uſed the church as 
a temple for one of their deities. Brown Willis tells 
us that when the weſt Saxons were converted to chriſ- 


- tianity, this church was changed to a cathedral, and 


Winna a Frenchman, at that time biſhop of Dorcheſter, 
tranflated hither, He is the firſt biſhop mentioned by 
our hiſtorians as guilty of ſimony, for being driven 
out of his dioceſe by king Kinewall, he travelled 
to the court of Wulphire, king of Mercia, and pur- 
chaſed of him the biſhopric of London, 

As it was generally eſteemed the capital of England be- 
fore the con ueſt, ſo it often became the theatre tor great 
actions. When Egbert reduced the other kingdoms of 
the heptarchy, he was ſolemnly crowned king of all 
England, in a wittenagamote or great council of 
the nation held in this city. The biſhop either at 
that time or ſoon after, was the famous St. Swithin, on 
whoſe feſtival if it happens to rain, the ſuperſtitious vul- 
gar tell us, that it will continue to do ſo forty days 
lucceſhvely, 

This biſhop was a man of great repute in thoſe 
times, as appears from king Egbert's appointing him 
tutor to his children, and ſo high was his fame for 
ſanctity, that after his death he was canonized at Rome. 
Great ravages were commited by the Danes in this 
City, but it was ſoon rebuilt, and continued encreaſ- 
ing many years after, Alfred the Great intended to 
have built a monaſtery in Wincheſter, but dying before 
he could execute his ſcheme, it was begun and finiſhed 
by his ſon Edward the elder, who beſtowed many 
lands on it, and likewiſe endowed it with very ample. 
privileges. It was called New Minſter to diſtinguiſh 
it from the cathedral near which it ſtood. Canute 
the Dane kept his court here, and ſent for queen 
Emma from 33 whom he married in order to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh, and when the 
barons invited Edward the Confeſſor to the throne 
of his anceſtors, he was crowned in this city by Edſius 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. It was in the mon 
of this city, that biſhop Alwyn was confined b 
of Edward the Confeſſor, for holding a crimiz 
relpondance with queen Emma, who was herſclf Cot 
fincd in the nunnery of Whorwell, in this county, * 
Edwa d's (ole reaſon for impriſoning his mother was, th., 
he might enjoy the treaſures left her by her husbar 
Canute, and which he laviſhed away among his No. 
man favourites. 

The queen in order to procure her liberty, a1 
prove her innocence appealed to God, that' is ſhe 
offered to walk blind-folded over twelve red hot ploy, 
ſhares. This was a method of tryal invented in the 
ages of ignorance, but carried on in different ways 
according to the characters, and inclinations of the 
parties, ſometimes by combat, by water, and by fite 
The perſon accuſed was to go up to the altar, ang 
ſwear in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he was inne. 
cent, after which having received the ſacrament, hi; 
hands were tied back, and a thick cloth laid over hi; 
face, and in this banner conducted between two prieſtʒ 
to a convenient place near the church, where the plow- 
ſharcs were laid. If he touched them with his fegt 
and was hurt he was declared guilty, but it upon 
examination, that whether he touched them or not 
he remained unhurt, then he was declared innocent, 

All theſe formalities queen Emma ſubmitted to, an; 
as ſhe beſtowed many manors on the church, it is vert 
probable, the monks aſſiſted her by applying fone 
chymical preparation to the irons, whereby they mizht 
appear hot, for although the queen might really be 
innocent, and although ſhe lived in an ignorant ſu— 
perſtitious age, yet we hardly think ſhe would have ver- 
tured upon ſuch a proof of her innocence, unleſs ſc 
had previouſly obtained a promiſe of aſſiſtance from 
the monks, who never failed to turn ſuch occurence; 
to their own advantage. 

The reader is deſired to obſerve that from this ſuper- 
ftitious cuſtom is derived thoſe words uſed by a per. 
fon indicted for felony, when he fays he will be tried 
By Gop and his country, but trials by God, being 
now aboliſhed by ſtatute, it is merely an attach- 
ment to forms and words long in uſe, that ſtill pre- 
{ſerves the memory of it. 

About two years after the conqueſt, the king order. 
ed Waltheof the Great, earl of Huntingdon, to be be- 
headed in Wincheſter, on ſuſpicion of being concetu- 
ed in a plot againſt his government. 

His ſon Henry I. on the death of Rufus came to 
a great aſſembly of the nobles then ſitting in this town, 
and claimed the crown of England, but the barons 
who knew that Henry was a matt of ſpirit, and being 
afraid that he would not ſuffer them to oppreſs the 
people as they had done formerly, told him that they 
were bound by oath to give the crown to his brother 
Robert, who was then returning from a cruſade in the 
Holy Land. 

Henry knowing that the ſeverity of his ſuſfer- 
ings had gained him the affections of the people, and 
that they loved him becauſe he was the firſt of 
the Norman race born in England, drew his ſword 
and ſwore that no man ſhould take poſſeſſion of the 
crown unleſs he was approved of by the people. Upo!: 
which the lords being afraid of the people gave him 
the crown, rather than involve the nation in a civ!) 
War. 

It was in the monaſtery of this city that Matilda the 
daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland reſided, whe" 
Henry I. to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh, too 
her out of the nunnery and married her, thereby te. 
ftoring the ancient Saxon line of the royal family, the 
being by her mother queen Margaret, great grand 
daughter of Edmond Ironſide, king of England. 

During the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, 
Henry de Blois, brother of that prince, and biſhop 0. 
Wincheſter, was appointed legate for England by the 
pope, and here aſſembled a convocation of the clerg), 
to which the king was ſummoned, but not appearing 


his brother the legate declared him an uſurper, = 
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had in tere ſt to get Matilda crowned. But the haughty 
temper of the prelate, could not be brought to ſubmit 
to the empreſs's orders, being deſirous ot eſtabliſhing 
the pontifical above the rezal authority, he once more 
changed ſides (ſays a noble hiſtorian) and declated for 
his brother, Exciting the people to t.ke arms againſt 
the emprels, and ſhe was once ſo cloſely beſieged in the 
caſtle of Wincheſter, that in order to faciliate her 
eſcape ſhe was carried out in a colin, 5 
A late author has fallen into a ſtrange miſtake in 
telling us, that Henry II. was crowned in Wincheſ- 
ter 1 172» along with his queen Margaret, daughter of 
the king of Þ rance. Henry II. never had any other 
ucen beſides Eleanor, who had been formerly queen 


of France, but was divorced from her huſband upon 


the pretended plea of contanguinity, although jealouſy 
was the real cauſe; ſhe furvived King Henry many 
vears, and was alive in the beginning of the reign of 
her ſon John. 

It was prince Henry, ſon of Henry II. who was 
crowned here in the year 1172, his father being then 
alive, and it was he Who married the French king's 
daughter. 'The dutchels Ot Saxony, daughter of len- 
ry II. being on a vilit to her father s court, was here 
delivered oft a ſon, named William, from whom the 
illuſtrious family of Hanover is lineally deſcended, 

When Richard I. returned from his romantic ex- 
pedition to Syria, he was crowned in this city, altho' 
that ceremony had bcen performed at Weſtminſter ſe- 
veral years before, King John otten kept his court 
here, and his ſon Henry III. who was born in the 
caſtle, was always called Henry of Wincheſter, in 
whoſe reign, when the barons took up arms, Simon de 
Montfort took this city, plundered the inhabitants, 
and at the inſtigation of the prieſts, put all the Jews 
that could be found to the {word ; but the barons be- 
ing overpowered by the royal army, the king held a 
parliament here, wherein the grievances of the people 
were heard and redreſſed. 

It was in this city that Edmund Plantagenet, brother 
of Edward II. was beheaded, at the inſtigation of 
Mortimer, the favourite of the queen dowager. And 
here Richard II. held one of his parliaments, wherein 
nothing was to be heard but complaints againſt the op- 
preſſions of the magiſtrates in every part of the kingdom. 

Henry IV. married, in this city queen Joan, widow 
of the duke of Bretagne; and here his ſon Henry V. 
gave audience to the French amballadors, who came 
with propoſals of peace; but their behaviour was ſo in- 
ſolent, that the Engliſh ſoon after invaded France. 

When Philip of Spain landed at Southampton, to 
eſpouſe queen Mary, that princeſs met him at Win- 


. G 
cheſter, where the ceremony was performed by Gar- 


diner, and the marriage conſummated in the epiſcopal 
palace, | 

During the wars between king Charles and his par- 
liament, this city ſuffered conſiderably from depradati- 
ons made on the ancient monuments by the ſoldiers, who 
conſidered them as relics of idolatry ; but it recovered 
again at the reſtoration, the king and his court often 
making journies to it, and ſpending ſome time in the 
place, 

We ſhall now proceed to conſider its cathedral, the 
diſhoprick of Wincheſter, being one of the richeſt in 
England, if not in Europe; and our firſt account of it, 
muſt reſt on the authority of William of Malmſbury. 
This church (ſays that elegant writer) was firſt built by 
Kenelwach, king of the Weſt Saxons, on the ruins of 
that erected while the Romans were in poſſeſſion of the 
IMand. But this church being deſtroyed by the Danes, 
another was begun by biſhop Wakelin, a few years 
after the conqueſt, but it was not brought to any great 
perfeQion, till the reign of Edward III. when William 
Edendon, the then biſhop, carried on the work, and 
it was in a manner finiſhed by his ſucceſſor, William 
of Wickham, high chancellor of England, who though 
not a learned man himſelf, yet did every thing in his 
power to promote the ſtudy of letters, and diffuſe uſe- 
ful Knowledge among his countrymen. 


| 


The exterior appearance of this chutch has nothing 
to engage the attention of a traveller, the outfſide being 
o plain, that -xcept at the weit ends there is neither 
a ſtatue nor a nich for one, and the front is hid by an 
old wall. Ihe tower appears as if unkniſhed, not 
riiing above twenty-five feet from the root of the 
church; but when we entered the great weſt door, 
every thing bore a venerzble aſpect, and new objects 
preſented themſelves to fatisfy our curioſity. The nave 
is above three hundred feet in length, and is parted from 
the choir by a low ſcreen which does not intercept the 
view to the extremity ealtward. "The organ is fixed on 
the north ſide of the choir, and the vaulting of the roof 
is extremely beautiful; but the pillars on each fide ſpoil 
the uniformity, being as much too thick as thoſe at Sa- 
lisbury are too lender, The entrance into the choir is 
the whole breadth of the middle ifle, by a noble flight of 
ſteps, and the ſcreen is finiſhed according to the teſt 
rules for conducting the compoſite order, | 

On each ſide are the ſtatues of James I. and Charles I. 
finely caſt in Braſs, placed in niches made for their re- 
ception. Inigo Jones was the architect who defigned 
this ſcreen ; but in the judgment of every perſon of 
taſte he has ſpoiled the whole by joining the Roman or- 
der with the Gothic; like all his other works, it is 4 
proof that he could imitate, but not invent. The croſs 
which from north to ſouth is the molt ancient part of 
the church, is ſeperated from the choir by a wooden 
partition, and from its whole appearance, ſeems to have 
been left untiniſhed, It is no way ſimilar to the reſt of 
the building, the arches being ſemi-circular, and the 
pillars rather reſembling in proportion one of the regu— 
lar orders than the gothic, which Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren calls the Saracen, and ſays that as that was a 
flight deviation from the ancient rules, ſo the gothic by 
endcavouring to improve, actually made it more bar- 
barous and diſproportionate than it was beſore. 

'The font is ſaid to be as old as the times of the 
Saxons, and is of large ſquare black marble, ſupported 
by a plain ſtone pedeſtal, and the fides decorated with 
baſs reliefs, repreſenting the miracles of ſome of the 
popiſh ſaints. The biſhop's throne has a grand appear- 
ance, having on the pediment a mitre with the arms of 
the ſee, and the whole ſupported by fluted columns in 
the Corinthian order. The ſeats for the dean and re- 
ſidentaries are ancient, though neat, being adorned with 
ſpire work gilded, and the leſſons are read on a braſs 
eagle with wings expanded in a flying poſture. 

The people at Wincheſter are fully convinced (at 
leaſt told us ſo) that their altar in the cathedral is one 
of the fineſt in England ; but herein they are much de- 
ceived as will appear from the following account of it 
The aſcent is by marble ſteps, and the pavement is 
curiouſly inlaxl with different ſorts of marble, diſpoſed 
of in various figures; but when we came to examine 
the altar itſelf, we were greatly diſappointed in our ex- 
pectations, eſpecially as we had been deceived in 
our accounts of it, The wooden work erected by bi- 
thop Morley projects over the communion table like a 
canopy ; and at the extremity of the front, hang two 
large feſtoons carved and gilt, but rather mean than 
either grand or ornamental. 

Ihe painted decorations around the commandments, 
&c. are actually a diſgrace to the church: and upon the 
whole the altar exhibits ſuch an idea of majeſtic wild- 


neſs, that it falls under Horace's cenſure in the firſt verie 
of his De Arte Poctica. 


Humans Capiti Corvicem pictor equinam 
Sangere ft velit & varias inducere plamas, 


Undigui Cellatis Membris, Cc. 


In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts, 

Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts 

*T'is not a lip or eye we beauty call, 

But the joint force, and full reſult of "| 

Thus, when we view ſome well proportion'd dome, 

The world's juſt wonder, and e'en thine, O owes 
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No ſingle parts uncqually ſurpriſe, 

All comes united to the admiring eyes; 

No monſtrous height, nor breadth, nor length appear; 

The whole at once is bold and regular, | 
POPE, 


As this cathedral was for many years the burying 
place of the Welt Saxon kings and nobles, we need 
not be ſurpriſed to find that there were formerly many 
of their monuments ſtanding here; but when the re}t- 
gious houſes were diſſolved, moſt of tlwſe repoſitories 
of the dead were ranſacted for hidden treaſures, and 
their bones thrown out to public view, when Dr. Fox, 
then biſhop of Wincheſter collected them together, and 
encloſed them within a wooden ſcreen, where they re- 
mained till the civil wars in the laſt century, when they 
were toſſed about by the ſoldiers, as if they had been 
the bones of dogs, or other animals. 

We have already mentioned the death of William 
Rufus in our account of the New Foreſt, and ſhall here 
add that his romb is {till to be ſcen in this cathedral, 
near the high altar, but it has no inſcription. 

The tomb of William Wainfleet biſhop of this ſee, rs 
a magnificent monument, upon which that prelate is 
repreſented in his pontifical robes ; and near it is ano- 
ther, wherein is depoſited the remains of the great car- 
dinal Beaufort, fon of John of Gaunt, and brother of 
Henry IV. The tomb ot the great William of Wick- 
ham has been juſtly complained of becauſe of its inclo- 
ſure between two pillars in the ſouth iſle, the covering 
of which projects contiderably and renders the viſta's 
Irregular. 

1 he great eaſt window is painted in the moſt mag- 
nificent manner, with repreſentations of theſfigures and 
actions of ſeveral] Engliſh ſaints, particularly ſuch as 
were benefactors to this church. This window is ſtill 
whole and entire, as is alſo the great one on the welt 
front, but moſt of the others were broke in pieces, dur- 
ing the time of the civil wars. 

The epiſcopal palace, which was built by Henry de 
Blois, brother of king Stephen, and biſhop of this ſee, 
was a magnificent edifice, on the eaſt end of the church, 
and fortificd with a ditch, having many ornamental 
turrets, but during the civil wars it was pulled down 
for the ſake of the . of which there was a conſider- 
able quantity. Dr. Morley biſhop of this ſee, at the 
reſtoration began a new palace, on which he expended 
two thouſand pounds, and left three hundred to compleat 
the edifice, which was done by fir Jonathan Trelawney 
biſhop of this ſee, in the reign of queen Anne, who 
added a conſiderable ſum to what was left by his pre- 
deceſſor. The ſame Dr. Morley, founded a college or 
reſidence in the cathedral for the widows of ten clergy- 
men, who are decently: ſupplied with al! the comforts 
and neceſlaries of life, 

On the ſouth ſide of this city, that munificent pre- 
late and able miniſter William of Wickham, founded 
and endowed one of the nobleſt colleges for Gram- 
mar learning that was ever eſtabliſhed by any ſubject in 
in Europe. The eſtabliſhment, conſiſts of a warden, 
ten fellows, three chaplains, three clerks, a ſchool 
maſter, uſher, organiſt, ſixteen choireſters, and ſeventy 
ſcholars. There are handſome apartments both for the 
officers and ſcholars. The college confiſts of two 
courts, and in the centre 1s a noble gothic chapel, 
near which are the ſchools with handſome cloyſters, 
and behind that a large piece of ground, where the 
ſcholars play at different ſorts of diverſion. 

The hall wherein they dine is a ſpacious building, 


and the glaſs in the windows is finely painted. When 


the ſcholars come to the hall, they wear black gowns, 
but when they attend divine ſervice in the chapel they 
are dreſſed in ſurplices. The library wherein is an ex- 
cellent collection of books, ſtands in the middle of the 
cloyſters, to which all the ſcholars have free acceſs, 
by asking leave of the maſter or uſher. Many of the 
greateſt ſcholars in England, haye been educated in 
this college, from which they are, after a certain num- 
ber of years, ſent to finiſh their ſtudies in New- 


College Oxford. The ſtatutes for. the preſcryat;,, 
of good government in this college have been juſtly 
admired both by foreigners and natives, and when 
Henry VI. erected his new foundation at Eaton, l. 
almoit copied them verbatim, 1 

There were formerly in this city thirty two paxiq, 
churches, but now the number is reduced to fix, and 
in general not only the biſhop and dignitaries hate 
large ſalaries, but even the inferior cletgy and other 
officers, who Jive in neat apartments adjoining to the 
cathedral, 

Amongſt the other religious foundations at Win. 
cheſter, the magnificent hoſpital of St. Croſs deteryo. 
particular notice. It was built and endowed by bifhg, 
Blois, with a church in the form of a crols, on whic. 
there is a large tower. By its original inſtitution 
every traveller who knocks at the door is to have a 
piece of bread, and a cup of beer, which is fill (+ 
apart to be given away, and diſtributed among the 
poor in the city, before cycning, as none of it js to be 
left till next day. 3% 

This hoſpital was endowed with. ample revenues 
for the ſupport cf a maſter, and thirty penſioners calle 
fellows, tor whom Handſome appartments were allo. 
ted; but as the beſt inſtitutions may be abuſed, and the 
purpoſe of the founder def ated, ſo we have a ftrik. 
ing inſtance of it in this, tor although the maſter's f- 
lary, which was deſigned for the decent maintenance ot 
a clergyman, is now advanced to eight hundred pound; 
annually, yet the numbers of penſioners is reduced to 
fourteen, who wear black gowns, go twice a day ta 
prayers, and have two hot meals cach day, except in 
lent, when they are partly on board wages. There 
was a college of Dominicans in the north part of the 
town, and without the ſouth gate was a houte of Ay. 
guſtine friars built, in the reign of Edward I, Op— 
poſite the gate of the biſhop's palace in St. Stephen“ 
meadow, was a college for a provoſt, fix prieſts, fix 
lay clerks, and fix choireſters, and before the time of 
Edward I. there was an hoſpital under the patronage ot 
the biſhops of Winchefter, for nine poor brethren and 
ſiſters, 

Wincheſter is pleaſantly ſituated in a vale on the 
the banks of the river Itching, and the plains and 
downs, with the ſmall rivulets in the valley, mak it 
extremely delightful to thoſe who love an cxtend— 
ed proſpect. Many gentlemen of fortune reſide in 
the city and neighbourhood, but no manutactory of 
any fort is carried on, it being rather for retirement 
than trade, There is a wall of flints ſurrounding the 
city, through which are fix gates with ſuburbs ad- 
joining. Within the walls are ſeveral pieces of wait? 
ground, which being turned into ſmall gardens, 
renders it extremely agreeable to the inhabitants. Near 
the welt gate of this city, was the ancient caſtle wher: 
the Saxon kings kept their court, but it has been lony 
ſince deſtroved. 

King Charles IT. who was endowed with good 
natural parts, whoſe taſte was equal to bis magni— 
ficence, drew out a plan and ſection of a palace to be 
built on the place where the caſtle ſtood, which he 
ſubmitted to the inſpection of fir Chriſtopher Wren, 
who highly approved of the deſign, and under h 
direction the foundation was laid on the twenty thir! 
day of March 1683, in digging for which, they found 
a Roman pavement of brick, with many coins 0 
Conſtantine the Great, Had the king lived to fee tl! 
palace finiſhed, it would have been one of the noblatt 
edifices in Britain, as the centre was to have Ui 
exactly in a line with the welt end of the cathedral, 
and the city laid open the breadth of the tranſept 0! 
the croſs from north to ſouth, in a ſtreet leading rats 
to the palace, and on each fide were to have bee. 
rows of houſes for the nobility aud great officers e 
ſtate, the ground having been bought for that pv” 
pole, 

This noble edifice was carried up to the roof, on 
which there was to have been a large cupola, about 


thirty feet high, that would have been ſcen at a cM” 
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ſiderable diſtance, and the parks were to have been ten 
miles in circumference, but the whole was left unfinifhed 


by the-death of the king, when it was ſettled by act” 


of parliament on prince George of Denmark, had he 
autlived the queen ; but he dying before her majeſty, 
the place was neglected, and during the laſt war uſed 
as a priſon for French ſoldiers, there being ſometimes 
above five thouſand of them confined here at once. 

On the caſt of the city is a very elegant houſe, with 
iron rails before it, built in the form of the qucen's pa- 
Jace in St. James's park, having a large garden behind, 
and near it is St. John's hoſpital, where the corpo- 
ration hold their public meetings. The market croſs 
{ands in the high ſtreet, and near it is a large handſome 
town hall, erected on doric pillars, in the front of which 
is a ſtatue of queen Anne. 

There is a Charity ſchool for two hundred and fifty 
boys, who are taught to read and write, ſupported by 
the bounty of one perſon ; and two more for fifty boys 
and thirty girls, who are all cloathed and bound out ap- 
prentices, being ſupported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the inhabitants. 

'There is a public hoſpital or infirmary, ſupported in 
the fame manner as thoſe in other parts of the king- 
dom, which was firſt begun by the reverend Dr. Alured 
Clarke, wherein patients are admitted trom any part of 
the kingdom. 

As Wincheſter has been formerly a place of great 
repute, there is no wonder, that from time to time, they 
received many charters or privileges; but variety hav- 
ing created confuſion, queen Elizabeth granted them 
a new one to be governed by a mayor, high ſteward, 
recorder, and an unlimited number of aldermen, out of 
whom are choſen tix juſtices, two coroners, and two 
bailiffs with other proper officers. The two repreſen- 
tatives to ſerve in parliament, are choſen by the cor- 
poration, the mayor being the returning officer. 

The ftreets in Wincheſter are broad, open, and well 
paved; but the houſes are rather venerable than ele- 
cant : but there being always many gentlemen who 
Jove retirement, reſiding in the town, it makes it ex- 
tremely agreeable to thoſe who travel tor improvement. 


Ihe two weekly markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays 


are well ſupplicd with all ſotts of proviſions, beſides 
which they have four annual fairs, 'viz. the firſt Mon- 
day in Lent, the ſecond of Auguſt, the twelfth of Sep- 
tember, and the twenty-tourth of October. Wincheſ- 
ter is diſtant from London 67 miles. 

From Wincheſter we travelled to Baſingſtoke, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on rich, fertile ground, in the middle 
of agreeable woods. It is an ancient, populous town, 
in which is a manufactory of druggets and ſhalloons 
carried on with great ſucceſs, and employing many of 
the inhabitants. They likewiſe prepare great quan- 
tities of malt, which is ſold to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns. 

The church is an ancient gothic ſtructure, and near 
it is a good free ſchool, where youth are inſtructed in 
grammar learning. | 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the firſt lord Sandys 
built a neat chapel on an eminence adjoining to the 
town, and on the roof was painted the hiſtory of the 
apoſtles ; but it is now fallen to decay, not having been 
uled for divine ſervice theſe many years. 

There are three charity ſchools, one of which is ſup- 
ported by the company of ſkinners in London, tor 
twenty-four boys, who are Cloathed and inſtructed in 
uſeful learnin 


Walter de Merton, one of the barons in the reign of 
Henry III. founded an hoſpital in this town for the 
reception and maintenance of aged and helpleſs prieſts, 
tor the reader muſt be informed that the rich popiſh 
biſhops, like many of their ſucceſſors, under a different 
name, ſuffered their poor hirelings to ſtarve, aſter they 
were diſabled from ſaying maſs, or performing any of 
their ridiculous ceremonies ; and an aged infirm prieſt 
is but a difagreeable confeſtor to a lady. 

Our ancient hiſtorians tell us of a bloody battle be- 


ing tought near this town, wherein the Danes obtained 
11 
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a complete victory over Ethelred, king of the weft 
Saxons 871, but we are left in the dark concerning 
the particulars, | 

The government of this town is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, and ſeven aldermen, afiifted by ſeven bur- 
geſſes, who act as common council, The weekly 
market is on Wedneſday, where great quantities of 
barley is ſold to the malſters, and they have two fairs, 
viz. on the Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, and the 
_ of October. It is diſtant from London 46 
miles. 

Near Baſingſtoke was old Baſing, the ſeat of the 
marquis of Wincheſter, who, during the civil wars, 
defended it for the king, and was a curb to the 
parliament's forces, through a great part of that long 
{truggle for liberty ; but Cromwell having reduced the 
weſtern parts of the kingdom, attacked this fort on his 
return to London, and took it after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance made by the garriſon, who were at laſt taken 
prifoners, along with the marquis, and the ſtately edi- 
hce reduced to a heap of ruins. "The plunder was ſo 
great that the ſhare to one of the ſoldiers amounted to 
three hundred pounds. 
| The next place we viſited was Alresford, commonly 
called Aylrestord, fituated on the river Itching, and 
near one of the Roman highways, part of which ſerves 
as the head of a pond, wherein are a great number of 
ſwans. It is but a ſmall place, though of conſidera- 
ble antiquity, and remarkable for a dreadful fire which 
broke out in one of the dwelling-houſes on the firſt 
day of May 1610, and communicated the flames with 
ſuch violence to the different parts of the town, that 
the whole was reduced to aſhes ; but it was ſoon after 
rebuilt in a more handſome manner than before, moſt 
of the houſes being of brick, and the ſtreets clean, and 
well paved. 1 

It contains nothing remarkable; the government is 
lodged with a bailiff, and eight burgeſſes; the market 
is on "Thurſday, and the fair for horles, cows and 
ſheep on the twenty-fourth of June, being diſtant from 
London 60 miles. 

On the twenty-ninth of March 1644, the lord Hop- 
ton, who commanded a part of the royal army, at- 
tacked fir William Waller, and a bloody battle was 
fought at Cheriton downs, near Alresford, wherein the 


king's forces were defeated, and many priſoners taken, 


beſides the loſs of two gallant officers, lord John Stew- 
art, brother to the duke of Richmond, and fir John 
Smith, brother of lord Carrington. 

Travelling northward, we arrived at Alton, a neat 
market town, on the road from London to Wincheſter, 
wherein is nothing remarkable, only that there is a 
charity ſchool for forty boys, and twenty girls; a 
weekly market on Saturday, and a fair on the twenty- 
ninth of September, being diſtant from London 50 
miles. 

In the reign of Henry I. Henry de Port, a baron of 
the exchequer, founded a priory of benedictine monks 
near this place; but it was afterwards annexed to Queen's 
college in Oxford. And at a village, called Selbor, in 
this neighbourhood, a priory of black canons was found- 
ed and endowed in the reign of Henry III. but after- 
wards ſuppreſſed, and the rents given to biſhop Wain- 
fleet for the ſupport of Magdalen college in Oxford. 

In the road to Odiham we travelled through Bentley 
Green, one of the not agreeable villages in this county, 
and reſembling what we have often read of in the poets, 
namely rural cities. Ihe houſes though ſmal] are well 
built, and ſcattered at proper diſtances, having neat lit- 
tle gardens well planted with every thing neccBary for 
the kitchen. On each ſide of the road, the ground is 
fenced in with white-thorn, which is conſtantly clip-- 
ped and kept from weeds, ſo that the whole has a moſt 
agreeable appearance, and ought to be imitated by the 
people in other parts of the kingdom. 


Odiham 1s a place of great antiquity, and pleaſantly 


ſituated on the road from London to Wincheſter, where 
was formerly a palace, and in the reign of king John a 
caſtle which held out fifteen days againſt the army ot 
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the barons ; but was at laſt obliged to ſurrender to ſu- 
perior force. : <p 

In the reign of Edward III. David Bruce, king of 
Scotland, who was taken at the battle of Durham, was 
confined here until his countrymen procured his releaſe, 
by paying a conſiderable ranſom, but not upon condi- 
tion of doing homage as has been ignorantly aſſerted 
by a late author, who ſeems to be as little acquainted 
with hiſtory as he is with the knowledge of the Feu- 
dal law. | 

There are ſome good inns in the town, and a few 
years ago a gentleman left the intereſt of fix hundred 
pounds to ſupport a charity ſchool for inſtructing poor 
children of both ſexes. There is a weekly market on 
Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz. on Midlent Sa- 
turday, and the thirty-firſt of July, being diſtant from 
London 41 miles. 

The country adjoining to Odiham is extremely plea- 
fant, and at Wintney-hartly a ſmall village, about four 
miles to the northward, a nunnery was founded for the 
reception of the Ciſtertian order, in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. At the general diſſolution, as appears from the 
monaſticon, it was inhabited by a prioreſs and ſeventeen 
nuns ; but none of its remains are now to be ſeen. 

In every part of this county the air is pure and 
healthy, neither too piercing, nor too foggy, particu- 
larly upon the downs, and even towards the ſea coaſts, 
the vapours are not fo pernicious as in many other places 
of the ifland. In the hilly parts conſiderable numbers of 
ſheep are bred, which turn to the great advantage of the 

raziers, and it is well known that their hogs excel] 
all others in the kingdom. | 

The reaſon affigned why the Hampſhire bacon ex- 

cells all others is, that the hogs are fed on acorns, 
which gives'the fleſh a delicious flavour, ſo that it is uſed 
by the greateſt part of the nation. Great quantities of 
excellent honey is collected both on the mountains, and 
in the valleys; but that which is found on the heaths is 
reckoned the beſt. Wood is extremely plenty here, and 
more ſo than in any other county, the docks both for 
building and repairing the ſhipping, being ſupplied with 
oak from the foreſts, 
Agriculture and huſbandry is carried on to the ut- 
moſt degree of perfection, and great fortunes are ac- 
quired by the farmers in different parts of the county, 
although it is to be lamented, that the ſmall farms 
are engroſſed by thoſe of opulent fortunes, which de- 
populates the country, ruins the families of the poor, 
and encreaſeth the price of proviſions to ſuch a degree, 
that unleſs remedied in time, muſt end in the ruin of the 
nation. 

We have mentioned in our accounts of the different 
towns, the trade carried on by the inhabitants, which 
conſiſts principally in the manufactory of woollen cloth, 
and making of malt, which is not only ſent to London, 
but even exported to foreign countries, the returns 
being greatly in their favour. 

The principal rivers in this county, are the Avon, 
the Teſt, and the Itching. | 

Avon, or a word ſomething ſimilar, was the ap- 
pelative of a river in the Britiſh language, which is the 
reaſon why ſo many ſtill retains that name, The Avon 
riſes in Wiltſhire, and enters this county, near Ford- 


ing- bridge, from whence it paſſes through Ringwood, 


after which it receives the Stour, and falls into the ſea 
below Chrift's-church. | 

The Teſt riſes in the north part of Hampſhire, and 
running ſouthwards, forms ſeveral iſlands at Stock- 
bridge, and then paſſing by Rumſey, falls into South- 
ampton-bay, a few miles above that town. 

The Itching, called alſo the Alre, rifes near Alresford, 
and runs ſouth weſt to the city of Wincheſter, from 
whence it continues its courſe, till it falls into the ſea 
at the town of Southampton. 

The inhabitants of this county, towards the interior 
parts are plain, induſtrious and honeſt, attending with 
aſſiduity to the duties of their reſpective ſtations ; but 


thoſe towards the ſea cvaſt are too much infected with 
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the vices peculiar to the places, where great num er 
of ſoldiers and failors are daily reſorting, w ink 
verifies the ancient ſaying, © Evil communication 
corrupts good manners,” 

There are many curious plants in this county, amygns 
which we ſhall only mention the following, vie. 

Bell Flower, found near Rumſey. 

Sea Crane's Bill, found near Southampton, 

Bird's Foot, found near Petersfield. 

Sun Dew, on the banks of the Itebing. 

Monk's Rhuburb, found near Rumſey. 

Liver-wort, in the new foreſt. 

Water-mint, found in the hedges, near Whitchurch, 

Amongſt other eminent perſons born in this county, 
we have ſelected accounts of the following. 

John Baſinge, ſo called from Baſingſtoke, where he 
was born towards the latter end of the reign of Richard 
I. He was one of thoſe geniuſes, who like a bright 
conſtellation in the ſky, diſpells the miſt of darkneſ; 
from the eyes of deluded multitudes. From his early 
youth, he diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to every vittu- 
ous action; and having good natural parts, he im- 
proved them by ſtudy in ſuch a manner, as to acquire 3 
perfect knowledge of the Greek language; and tor any 
thing we know, he was the firſt who introduced that 
kind of learning into England. 

Jo many of our readers, this may ſeem a paradox, 
but if they will turn over to the appendix to the firſt 
volume of lord Lyttleton's Hiſtory of Henry II. they 
will find it proved beyond the poſhibility of a rational 
objection, that although we had many excellent ma- 
nuſcripts of the Greek claſſics depolited in libraries, yer 
we had none who were able to read them. Nor was 
this ignorance wholly confined to England, it was 
predominant in other .parts of Europe; for we are aſſur- 
ed by Voltaire, that the ſtudy of the Greek was firſt 
revived in Italy, when ſome learned men took re- 
fuge in that country, who had been baniſhed from Con- 
ſtantinople by the emperor Emanuel Commnenius, to- 
wards the latter end of the twelfth century. 

After he had reſided ſome time at the univerlity of 
Oxford, he went to Paris, and ſtudied as much of the 
mathematics as could be learned in that age; but his 
delire to obtain every fott of uſeful knowledge being 
unbounded, he travelled to Venice, and from thence 
took his paſſage on board of a ſhip, bound for the Mo- 
rea, and ſpent ſome time at Athens, where he purchaſed 
ſeveral Greek manuſcripts, which he brought home to 
his native country, and firſt taught the ſcholars at Ox- 
ford the uſe of the Greek numerical letters. 

Among the manuſcripts which he left to the Univer- 
ſiry was one tranſlated by himſelf, called, The Donatus 
of the Greeks. It is the firſt Greek grammar, perhaps, 
that evec was written, and has been copied by moſt of 
our latter authors. He wrote ſeveral other valuable 
tracts, and was preferred to the archdeaconry of Lei- 
ceſter, in which ſtation he remained till his death 
1252. L 

William of Wickham, ſo called from a ſmall village 
in this county, where he was born 1324. From an anc!- 
ent manuſcript, which we have peruſed in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, it appears that his parents were in very low 
circumſtances ; nor was it in their power to beſtow on 
this their ſon a liberal education. But being a youth 
of a forward diſpoſition, a graceful appearance, and 
a pregnant genius, one Mr, Uvedale . a gentleman of 
fortune ſent him at his on expence to the univerſity 
of Oxford, where he began to make conſiderable pro- 
greſs in his ſtudies ; but his generous benefactor dying, 
he was left expoſed to all the indignities, which patient 
merit of the unworthy takes. Reduced to ſuch diſtreſs- 
ed circumſtances he was obliged to devote his time to 
the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws, wherein he 
made a conſiderable progreſs, but did not remain long 
enough in the univerſity to take his laſt degrees. 

About this time he was taken into the ſervice 0 
Edendon biſhop of Wincheſter, by whom he Was 
employed in drawing up ſeveral letters and mermoris* 
to the king, which brought him acquainted with that 
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Edward III. 
his addreſs polite and engaging, he was {ſoon taken no- 
tice of and employed as a ſurveyor of the royal build- 
mes in different parts of the Kingdom, in which ſta- 
tien he behaved to the ſatisfaction of his ſovereign, and 
4 a high reputation for his extenſive knowledge, 


His perſon being graceful, and 


monarch 


520 vaſt abilities. In 1361 he entered, into holy or- 


ers, and the king heaped ſuch a number of prefer- 
ments upon him, that he may Juſt'y be conſidered as 
the greatelt pluraliſt at that time in England. Beſides 
the emoluments ariſing from ſo many church livings, 
he paſſed through all the civil offices in the different 
departments of ſtate, and was at laſt advanced to the 
rich biſhopric of Wincheſter, being conſidered as the 
kiag's principal favourite. He was not however with- 
out enemies, for John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, as 
one of the princes of the blood exhibited an informa- 
tion againſt Wickham in the court of King's Bench, 
for embezzling the royal revenues. f 
The chief juſtice ſir William Shipwith, having 
ſuborned a jury, a verdict was found againſt him, upon 
which the court gave judgement to ſeize his tempora- 
lities, Next year the parliament met at Weſtminſter, 
when the convocation made ſuch remonſtrances againſt 
the civil courts, that they refuſed to proceed on any 


"buſineſs until the biſhop of Wincheſter was firſt re- 


gored to his eccleſiaſtical revenues. The parliament 
being convinced of his innocence, though afraid of 
his enemies, paſſed an act of grace in his favour, and 
he was ſoon after conſtituted lord high chancellor of 
England, He diſcharged the important duties of that 
high office, during the remainder of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. but when the troubles began in the reign of 
Richard II, he returned to his biſhopric, and ſpent 
the remainder .of his days in peaceful tranquility, and 
laying, the foundations of his two noble colleges at 
Wincheſter and Oxtord. 

We are not informed what part he took in the re- 
volution when Richard II. was dethroned, but from 
a variety of circumſtances we are of opinion that he 
joined Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards us of Eng- 
land, as he enjoyed his biſhopric till the fifth year 
of that prince's reign, when he died on the twentieth 
of September 1404, in the cighticth year of his age, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Wincheſter. | 

William Lilly, the famous grammarian, was born 
at Odiham in this county 1486, and educated in Mag- 
dalene College Oxford, where he took his degrees 
—— arts, and afterwards viſited Greece, and Pa- 
eſtine. 

Returning home by the way of Italy, he ſpent ſome 
time at Rome, in ſtudying the Latin tongue, under 
thoſe two celebrated ue Sabinus and Sulpitius, 
and made fuch proficiency, that upon his return to Eng- 
land, he ſettled at London, and became eminent for his 
knowledge in rhetoric and grammar. 

The famous Dr, Collet Dean of St. Paul's, having 
founded a ſchool for the inſtruction of youth, appointed 
Mr, Lilly the firſt maſter, in which ſtation he remained 
ten years, and was very intimate with the great Sir 
Thomas More. He wrote ſome Latin poems, parti- 
cularly the Monitz Peadagoga, which is juſtly eſteem- 
ed by every lover of virtue, and learning, and died 
ot the plague at London 1522, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age. | | 

When. we conſider the excellent grammar wrote 
by this gentleman, in an age immerging from barba- 
nit. When we reflect on its utility and almoſt 
univerſal circulation, he not only deſerves our moſt 
grateful thanks, but is even intituled to our eſteem 
and admiration, He was not content with ſkimming 
over the ſurface, he reached forward to perfection, 
and put away childiſh things, nor were the following 
lines of the poet ever more applicable to any other writer 


beſides Mr. Lill y. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Prierian ſpring, 


There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. "ES: 
20PE, 


John Pitts; well known for his Biographical wri- 
tings and zealous attachment to the ſuperſtitions of 
the church of Rome, was born at Alton in this 
county 1560, and educated in the college at Win- 
cheſter, where he remained till he was twenty years of 
age, but having unfortunately been perverted to the 
Romiſh religion, he left his native country and finiſhed 
his ſtudies at Doway and Rheims. ; 

Having entered into prieſt's orders, he became con- 
feſſor to the dutcheſs of Cleves, and by her intereſt, 
was promoted to the deanery of Liverdun in the dutchy 


of Lorraine, where he enjoyed a peaceful retirement, 


and compiled his work, De Illuſtribus Anglia Scripto- 
ribus, which remains a proof of his weakneſs and cre- 
dulity; He died at Liverdun 1616. 

Sir William Petty, one of moſt extraordinary ge- 
niuſes in the ſeventeenth century, was the ſon of a 
clothier in Rumſey, where he was born on the ſix- 
teenth of May 1623. While very young he diſcovered 
ſuch an uncommon ſhare of ingenuity, as is ſeldom 
met with in one perſon, for — frequently 
with the artificers in the clothing trade, he imitated 
their moſt curious machines before he was twelve yeats 
of age. He tells us in an account which he wrote 
of his own life, that when fifteen years of age, he 
was perfect maſter of Greek, Latin, French, arith- 
metic and navigation, | 

About this time his parents ſent him to the univer- 
ſity of Caen in Normandy, where he ſtudied ſome time 
under the great Bochart, and from thence he went to 
Paris and ftudied anatomy, under the celebrated Mr. 
Hobbs, who had left England on account of the war 
between the king and the parliament, Upon his re- 
turn he accepted a commiſſion from king Charles J. 
who appointed him to the command of a ſhip, but 
being unwilling to fight againſt his country, he re- 
tired to Holland, and proſecuted his ſtudies at the 
univerſity of Leyden, where he became perfectly well 
acquainted with the different branches of phyſic. Upon 
his return to England, after the death of the king, 
he ſubmitted to the ruling powers, and obtained a 
patent for the art of double writing, which had been 
invented by himſelf, | 

About this time he ſettled in Oxford, where his 
great abilities recommended him to the heads of the dif- 
terent houſes, by whom he was elected public profeſſor 
of Anatomy, In 1650 when Oliver Cromwell went 
over to Ireland, he was appointed phyſician to the 
army, and reſided at Dublin till the refloration, Be- 
ing eager to acquire riches, he returned to London 
1660, poſſeſſed of a greater fortune then any of his pro- 
feſſion in this nation ever enjoyed. The king conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood, and the royal 
ſociety elected him one of their members. He in- 
vented a curious piece of machinery, namely a dou- 
ble bottomed ſhip for ſailing againſt wind and tide, 
but it did not anſwer the end propoſed. A model 
of it is ſtill preſerved in the library, of the royal ſo- 
ciety. Sir William lived till 1687, when he died of 
a mortification in his foot, leaving an eſtate of fifteen 
thouſand pounds per annum. He was the author of 
a treatiſe, called Political arithmetic, which is til! 
held in very great eſteem, 

John Greaves, He was born in this county 1602, 
and inſtructed in Latin and Greek, at a private ſchool, 
from whence he was ſent to Baliol college in Oxford, 
where he took his degree of batchelor of arts, and 
was elected a fellow of Merton College in the ſame 
univerſity, | 

By this time he was celebrated for his knowledge 
of the mathematics, which induced the mercers com- 
pany in London to ele& him profeſſor of Geometry in 
Greſham College, 1630. About five years after- 
wards he reſigned his profeſſorſhip, and ſet out on his 
travels abroad, Having ſeen every thing worth no- 
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tice in the law countries, he went to Paris, and from 
thence to Rome, where he remained ſome time. 
But his chief deſign being to viſit the eaſt, he went 
on board a ſhip belonging to Naples, and failed to 
Grand Cairo in Egypt, where he collected ſome va- 
luable manuſcripts in the Arabic, Perſian and Greek 
languages, which with many other oriental curioſities 
he brought with him to England, and publiſhed a 
learned diſſzrtation on the Egyptian pyramids. 

In 1640, he was choſen ſavilian profeſſor of aſtro- 


nomy in the univerſity of Oxford, and propoſed a me- 


| thod for correcting the Calendar; but the confuſion 


occaſioned by the civil war, defeated his intention. 

In 1648 he was ejected from his proſeſſorſhip by the 
parliamentary viſitors, when he retired to a private houſe 
in London, and died in that city on the eighth of Octo- 
ber 1652. ; 

Edward young L. L. D. He was the ſon of a coun- 
try clergyman in Hampſhire, where he was born 1684, 
and educated in Wincheſter college, from whence he 
was choſen on the foundation of New College, Ox- 
ford. Having no thoughts of entering into holy orders, 
he proſecuted the ſtudy of the civil law, in order to 
qualify himſelf for ſome public employment; for he 
was naturally ambitious, and had very aſpiring hopes. 
When he left the univerſity, he was ſet up as a miniſ- 
terial candidate, to repreſent the borough of Ciren- 
ceſter in parliament, but loſt his election by a great 
majority. 

After uſing his utmoſt efforts to obtain a place at 
court, and finding that all his hopes of ſucceſs were 
vaniſhed, he retired to Oxford, where he was elected 
a icllow of All-ſoul's-college, and ſoon after publiſhed 
his celebrated, poem, intitled the Laſt Day. It, was 
read with admiration by every well wiſher to chriſti- 
anity, and being the work of a layman, it contributed 
greatly to raiſe his reputation to the higheſt pitch of li- 


- terary fame. He continued in the univerſity proſecut- 


ing his ſtudies in the civil law, and took his degrees of 
doctor in that faculty. | | 

In 1728 he entered into holy orders, and was ap- 
pointed one of the royal chaplains at court, and choſen 
lecturer of St. George's, Hanover-ſquare, where he 
preached his excellent ſermons on the Value of Hu- 
man Life, an abſtract of which has been ſince pub- 
liſhed. 

In 1730 his college preſented him to the valuable 
living of Welwyn in Hertfordſhire, when he married 
lady Betty Lee, widow of colone] Lee, and ſiſter to 
the earl of Litchfield, This lady was as amiable in 
her deportment, as pious in her life and conver- 
ſation. She bore the doctor one ſon, named Þ rede- 


rick, who having committed ſome 8 at Ox- 


ford, was expelled the univerſity, which offended his 
father to ſuch a degree, that he would never after ſuf— 
fer him to come into his company. Lady Young had 
alſo a daughter by colonel Lee, of whom the doctor 
was extremely fond ; but ſhe being ſeized with a con- 
ſumption, occaſioned by her grief tor the death of her 
mother, ber father-in-law took her to Montpelier in 
the ſouth of France, where ſhe died ſoon after her 
arrival in the city. | 

The unrelenting cruelty of popiſh bigotry, even in 
this enlightened age, was never diſplayed in more 
lively colours, than by docter Young, in his Night 
Thoughts, occaſioned by the prieſts refuſing him leave 
to bury the young lady in one of their church- yards. It 
is extremely affecting, when we conſider that the doctor 
and his ſervant were obliged to dig a grave in à field 
near Montpelier, where they depoſited the body without 
being aſſiſted by any of the inhabitants, who con- 
ſider proteſtants in the ſame light as they do brutes. 

When he arrived in England, he retired to his par- 
ſonage houſe; and ſoon after wrote his celebrated 
Night Thoughts, a perfect original in its way, full of 
the moſt clevated ſentiments of piety and devotion, to- 
gether with the moſt humiliating thoughts of the 
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| cule and deteſtation. 


ther nature or art can beſtow, they will be vain and 


— — — — — — — 


frailty of human nature, and vanity of temporal pl 22a 
ſures, 


Virtue gives pleaſure an eternal reign, 
What but the pleaſure of food, friendſhip, faith, 
Supports life nat'ral, civil and divine? 
is from the pleaſure of repaſt we live; 
is from the pleaſure of applauſe we pleaſe ; 
Lis from the pleaſure of belief we pray; 
(52 prayer would ceaſe if unbelief the prize 
t ſerves our ſelves, our ſpecies, and our God; 
And to ſerve more is paſt the ſphere of man. 
NicHT Thovyco:r, 


Doctor Young publiſhed fix ſatyrs, which have he. 
well received by the public; and in one of them le 
has treated female impiety in the manner it oupht 4. 
ways to be confidered, namely, as an object of nid. 


It was an obſervation of St. Baſil's, that every vice 
is attended with ſomething like a momentary gratificy. 
tion, except that of blaſpheming the name of (;,. 
and ſurely nothing in the world can render a wo, 
more odious than impiety, or a contempt of religions 
duties. Let them have all the accompliſhments that ei. 


inſignificant; nay, rather a curſe than a bleffing, uy. 
leſs the fear and love of God operates on the whol: of 
their conduct. 


- 


Since Sundays have no balls, the well dreſs'd belle 
Shines in the pew, but ſmiles to hear of hell; 
And caſts an eye of ſweet diſdain on all, 
Who liſten leſs to Collins than St. Paul. 
Atheiſts have been but rare : fince nature's birth, 
Till now, the atheifts ne'er appear'd on earth. 
Ye men of deep reſearches, ſay whence ſprings 
This daring character, in tim'rous things ? 
Who ſtart at feathers, from an inſe& fly, 
A match for nothing but the Deity, | 
 Younc's UNIVERSAL PAsslox. 


Doctor Young was the author of three tragedies, all 
tending to promote moral virtue, namely, Bufiris, king 
of Egypt; the Revenge; and the Brothers, In hs 
advanced years, he was appointed clerk of the cloſet to 
her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales ; but 
never roſe to any other pteferment. He attended the 
duties of his office as a miniſter of the goſpel, re- 
ding conſtantly with his parithioners till his death, 
which happened on the twelfth day of April 1765, when 
he was by his own deſire attended to the grave by all 
the poor of the pariſh, and interred befide his lady in 
the chancel of the church of Welwyn. The bell did 
not toll at his funeral, nor was any perſon allowed to 
be in mourning. | 

We have already mentioned the conduct of his fon, 
and how the father's affections were alienated from his 
only child; but he ſtill ſupported him by means of 3 
perſon, who was a relation, ard to whom the doctor 
ſent money for that purpoſe. Ar his death he left him 
the whole of his fortune, excepting forme legacies 10! 
charitable uſes. | 910 

Hampſhire is divided into thirty- nine hundreds, bau- 
ing one city, and twenty market towns. It is in the 
province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of W incheſtec, and 
contains two hundred and fifty-three pariſhes. 

It ſends twenty members to paliament, viz, tw 
knights for the county, two citizens for W inchelier, 
and two burgeſſes for each of the following corporar 
tions, Portſmouth, Southampton, Lemington, Andover, 


Chriſt's Church, Petersfield, and Stockbridge, 
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The County of 


U RRV or Surrey, is ſo called from a contraction 
of two Saxon words, Sout, ſouth, and Rca, a river, 
i. e. ſouth of ihe river, as its ſituation indicates. 
The inhabicants were called by the Romans, Regni, 
in conjunction with thoſe of Hamp mir; and during 
the heptarchy, it made part of the kingdom of Sufl. x, 
or the South Saxons, till the whole was united under 

Egbert the Great, 

[ts fituation near the capital, has encreaſed its popu- 
larity and opulence, by reaton of {0 many Or the nobi— 
lity and gentry having their country ſeats in it. "The 
grandeur of this Gy muſt kecp pace with London, 
Nor can it ever fall to decay, while ihe trade of the me- 
tropol! 5 continues to flouriſh. 

We entered this couuty {rom Hampſhire, and vifited 
Farnham a large populous town, and pleaſantly tituated 
on the banks 'of the river Lodden, its name being de— 

ved from Fern, of which great quantitics formerly 
gew on the place. It wis a place of great repute a- 
mong the Saxons, and giveu by king . chelbald to the 
church of Wincheſter, to whoſe bithops it has belonged 
ever ſince. 

In the reign of king Stephen Henry de Blois dior 
of Wincheſter, built a caſtle on an eminence, near the 
town, which was long after ufed as a ſummer ref.dence 
for his ſucceſſors ; but it 1; now falling to decay. By 
what remains of it at preſent, it appears to have been a 
molt maginificent ſtructure, {ſtrongly walled and moated 
round, with towers at proper diſtances, and a large park 
for the diverſion of hunting. 

Farnham is a large populous well built town, where 
there is a great ne rket 107 hops, as there was tor mer!) for 
corn. The ſtreets are well paved, and there is a la; = 
market-houſe, built many vears ago at the ſole ex:pence 
of one Mr. Clarke; and Jr. F uller tells us, that dur- 
ing the time it was building, the workmen Were often 

uterrupted by great numbers of people, ſome approving, 
and ſome difapprovi ing of the deſign, which induced the 
founder to cauſe the following diſtich to be engraven on 
one of the ſtoncs, 


You who do like me, give money enough to end me ; 
You who diſlike me, give as much to mend me. 


The manor belongs to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who receives the profits ariſing from the markets, and 
the covernment is lodged in twelve of the principal 
inhabitants, who are called maſters, two of whom act 
as ballilfs, and are appot inted by the biſhop's ſteward, 
Who hol. 1; a court of equic) cvery three weeks in the 
town, where all pleas of de bt, under forty ſhillings, are 
finally determined. 

The pariſh church is a gothic ſtructure, and near it 
Sa tree ſchool, where the youth are qualified for the 
uuaverſity, and a charity ſchool for the children of the 
poor, W be are taught reading, writing and arithmetic, 
The biſtic, ds of Wincheſter have a palace adjoining to 
the old caſtle, where they E during the ſummer, 

and from which there is an extenſive, and moſt de- 
I huful proſpect, There is a weckly market on } hurt- 
Gy, and three annual ſairs, viz, on Holy Thurſday 
for horſes, on the twenth- fourth of June for horned 
cattle, and the fecond of November for hogs, and ped- 
lery wares, being diſtant from London 38 uules, 

At Moor park about two nüles diſtant from Farnham, 
tat great ſtateſman Sir XVilliam "Femple ſpent the 


lter years of his life in calm tranquility, refuſing to 
11 
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accept of any poſt under the government, although lie 
was often conſulted by king Villiam ec ncerning the 
moſt diftcult ſtate affairs. 

Sir William had fo great an eſteem for this place, that 
by his will he ordered 185 heart to be put into a chin 
baſon, and buried under a ſun-dial in the garden. 1“ * 
vally wherein the houſe and gardens are ſituated, 1s ſur- 
rounded with hills, from one of which iffues a finall 
{tream, running through the pak and gardens. 'T here 
is a hig 3 h cliff on the leſt hand, and under it is mother 
Ludlam's hole, a large natural grotto, having the bot 
tom paved with ſharp pebt les in the form ol moſ pie 
work, and a ſmall rili of water running through the 
middle, which falls gradually down the artificial ſteps 
on the declivity; till it comes to the river. Such gen- 
tlemen and la dics who come to viht the place, are a- 
greeably entertained by the propriet or, who genvrully 
treats them with a cold co Marion, 2 ind IT brolpect c over 
the wogds and meadows, | Ing, termit ted by the hill 
the whole appèaramce is as Romantic as can poſſibly be 
imagined. | 

in the ne ighbourhood of Noor pak is Waverly, 
where was an ancient abby, built by Wilian Giftard 
biſhop of \Wincheiter, in the icin of Henry l. for 
Ciſtertian monks, and ſaid to have been the firſt houſe 
where the mo::ks of that order reſided, when they came 
to England. 

A tine feat has been erected within theſe ſew years, 
near the ruins of this ſtately abby, with gardens laid 
out in the molt agreeable a nd elegant manner. Part of 
of the kitchen and ſome walls of the abby are yet 
ſtending, but the neighbouring farmer; have lately 
removed ſeveral loads Gi the Roucs to mend the 
roals. 

At a ſmall village called F renin, thice miles ſouth 
of Farnham, the BLINOPS Gf Vi inehefter have large 
ſiſn ponds, which formerly belonged to the abbots of 
V 1verly . 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Farnham, we tra- 
velled to Gui i1dford, over one of - the moh remark: ble 
roads in England. It runs acroſs à high chalky hill, 
in many places no wider th an the elf, 
which ihe declivity is very Necp on 
the proſpect from the hill is really . for the 
travellers view gOulicx on the Huta cally Banthet-heath 
on the north weſt, and ſouth welt, the prof mw is Only 
bounded by the horizon. 

Guildford is the county town of © UTP nd a place 
of great antiquity, being one of the country ret dences 
of the weſt Saxon Kings, and given by Alt * the Great 
to his, ne cphew Ethelwald, the ruins of the dld caflle 
being ſtill vittble, near the ſide of the river. ln ike 
reign of Harold the Pane, 1026, a bloody tragedy 
was acted here by Godwin call of Kent, who ly 
orders from the king invited over from !{\ormman z; 
Altred the fon of Ethelred and FOtNer of Edvard thi 
Confcſtor, uider pretence of aflifting him to re27 ca the 
throne of his ancellors., 

The earl made ſuch ſclemn proſeſſions of fidelity 
that the un thinking prince landed in England, with 
fx hundted attendants, and was met at Quildto:d by 
Godwin, why treated him with the molt aj | 
cordial aſſet O! a but during th 
attendants v etizee to reit, the treacherous eo] 
who had men nad armed for the purpole, tell upen 
aud murdered them, in the moſt bark. rous manner 
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priſoner to Harold, who ordered his eyes to be put 
out, and ſhut him up in priſon, where an end was 
ſoon put to his miſerable life. 

At the Norman conqueſt, there were ſeventy-hve 
houſes in this town, and inhabited by one hundred 
and ſeventy-five men, able to bear arms, from which 
we may infer, that it was a place of conſiderable re- 
pute. King Henry II. and his fon king John often 
kept their Chriftnias here in the caſtle, which in 
1216, was beſieged and taken by Lewis, dauphin of 
France, but ſurrendered up by order of the pope's le- 

ate. 

We learn from Mr. Blount's account of ancient te- 
nures that Henry III. beſtowed ſome lands on the town 
upon condition that the inhabitants ſhould main- 
tain the king's laundreſſes, who in the Old Monkiſh 
Latin were called Meretices, from which ſome writers, 
by not underſtanding the word, have imagined that 
the lord of the manor was the keeper of the king's 
miſtreſſes. 

Guilford is a large handſome town, with good 
houſes and very commodious inns, There are three 
churches in the town, all low Gothic ſtructures with 
ſquare towers ; but on Wedneſday the twenty-third day 
of April 1740, one of them fell down, without hurting 
any perſon. Seven hundred and fifty pounds had been 
laid out in repairing it, and the people had attended 
divine ſervice on the Sunday before. On the day it 
fell, workmen were employed in taking down the 
bells, and had only left it about a quarter of an 
hour before the accident happened. It has been fince 
rebuilt with brick, but is only a poor low edi- 
ſice. 

King Edward VI. founded a free ſchool in this 
town, where many great men have been inſtructed in 
Grammar learning; and there is an alms-houſe well 
endowed for a maſter, twelve brethern and eight ſiſters, 
who are provided with every neceſſary of life. This 
public charity was the gift of Dr. George Abbot, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was a native of Guild- 
ford, and of whom we ſhall give ſome account, when 
we have finiſhed our deſcription of this county. 

They received their firſt charter of incorporation 
from Henry I. which was renewed by Henry VII. 
and the town is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven 
aldermen, and bailifs, and returns two members to 
parliament, who are choſen by the free burgeſſes. The 
aſſizes are ſometimes held here, and the county courts 
are kept in the town, where the knights of the ſhire 
arc always choſen. i 

The river Wey is navigable ſome miles above the 
town, ſo that it is very convenient for trade. The 
cloathing trade was carried on in a very extenſive” man- 
ner at Guilford, about a century ago, but it has been 
long on the decline, although ſo much is ſtill made 
as ſerves to employ the poor, for the lands near the 
towns are but very indifferent, and yield but ſmall 
crops. The weekly market is on Saturday, and the fairs 
on the fourth of May for black cattle, and the twenty 
ſecond of November for horſes, ſheep and hogs, being 
diſtant from London 30 miles; 

Near the town is a fine circular courſe for the 
horſe races, which are held here after thoſe of New 
Market are over, and on the top of St. Catherine's Hill, 
ſtands the gallows where the criminals are executed, 
being ſituated in ſuch a manner, that the ſhvp- 
keepers can ſtand at their own doors, and ſec the exe- 
cutions. 

Near the gallows, on the left hand ſide of the road, 
ſtands St. Catherine's-chapel, or rather its ruins, for 
only ſome part of the walls are left. It is undoubted- 
ly of great antiquity, as the materials of which it 
has been built are a ſort of tile ſo hardened, that when 
broken they have the appearance of iron, and the ce- 
ment by which they are joined 1s as impenetrable as a 
folid rock. 

We ſhall not preſume to aſſert, at what period of 
time this chapel was built, but we think it would 
not be attended with any danger, to ſuppoſe that it has 
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been uſed for divine ſervice, long befure the Saxons is. 
vaded this iſland. : 

It is well known that although Auſtin the Monk 
taught the Anglo Saxons the doctrines of popery, yer 
the chriſtian religion was in a manner univerſal}, 
profeſſed by all the inhabitants of the Roman pg. 
vinces in Britain, above an t.undred years before the 
the arrival of Ilengiſt, and as they worſhipped th, 
true God, there is no doubt, but in conformity with +, 
practice of other nations, they built houſes or churcty, 
tor his ſervice, of which we are irmly perſueded thi. 
was one, and if fo, perhaps the moſt ancient ch{l 1, 
monument in the iſland. 

Wuamborough a ſmall village, about four miles wes 
from Guildford, is pleaſantly tituated, and has a fair 
for cattle on the fourth of September, and ncar it j; 
Eaſt Clandon, where the great admiral Boſcawen 
ſpent the remainder of his days after he had ſcrved hi; 
country, with ſuch courage and fidelity, as will ever 
be remembered by the lovers of our happy cout 
tution. 

Travelling to Woking we viſited the ancient vil 
lage of Newark in the pariſh of Send, where Rudd 
de Calva, founded a priory of black canons, in the 
reign of Henry I. and dedicated it to the virgin Mary, 
but whether that baron endowed it with great revenue, 
or Whether it received conſiderable benefactions from 
the devotees of latter times, we could not receive av 
information, only that it ſeems to have been a place 
of conſiderable repute, for according to the monaſticon 
it was valucd, at the general ditlolution of religious 
houſes, to have no leſs than two hundred fifty-ciplt 
pounds annually of ſtanding rents. 

By the remains of it now ſtanding, which belong 
to the family of Onflow, it appears to have been a large 
ſtructure ; and being pleaſantly ſituated, there is no 
doubt but many of thoſe who retired from the hurry 0 
public affairs, made this their retreat, to enjoy the ple 
ſures of meditation on the vanity of mortal things, and 
prepare themſelves for that world, where there are plea- 
ſures without either interruption or end. 
| Woking is a place of ſome antiquity, but not being 
in any great road, it is but little known or frequented 
at preſent, It gives name to a hundred, and in the 
reign of Henry VI. Edmund duke of Somerſet procurel 
it the liberty of having a fair, which in thoſe times was 
of much more importance than at preſent, few goods be- 
ing ſold in any town, unleſs they had one of thoſe an- 
nual meetings, where the people from the neigh- 
bouring parts came to purchaſe ſuch articles as they 
wanted, . 

In the town are ſtill the remains of a palace of great 
antiquity, which in the reign of Henry VII. wes nt 
up for the reſidence of his mother the countefs of Rich— 
mond, whoſe younger years had been ſpent in troub!: 
and anxiety ; but who in the latter part of her life wi 
favoured with a peaceful retreat, while her ion 2! 
grandſon reigned kings of England. 

In 1665, one James Zouch, Eſq; a benevolent gen: 
tleman, who reſided in the town, built a ncat nur! 
houſe, which is {ill ſtanding, and uſed for the purp® 
intended by the founder. The church is a goth. 
ſtructure ; and the vulgar have been often ſurpriles 
that when a corpſe is taken up, if there is any wont 
in the ſkeleton a plant grows from it like @ bu. 
with a head reſembling an aſparagus. 

A perſon acquainted with the ſtate of natural thing 
is able to account for this Phenomena, without the alut- 
tance ot a miracle: for even the vulgar themſeJve: allow 
that as ſoon as the moiſture is dried up, the plant vi 
thers away, and expericuce has long fince convinced 
that this is the caſe in all thoſe repoſitories of the dead 
where the foil is a red &rv ſand, as it is in this place.“ 

There are but few inhabitants in che towu, ats 
the ſituation is extremely pleaſant. The weekly Mai” 
ket is on 'Tuciday, but it is poorly ſupplied with 140 
vitions, Its fair has been long fince diſuſed, 3? 


1 : 0 . 1 
people coming to it, which is a conſiderable lol to 
place, 


It is diſtant from London 28 miles, 
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Tom Woking we went to viſit the fine houſe and 
"dens of lord King at Ockham, about four miles eaſt- 
TAI UL "I ' . . 
Laird, where the park adjoins to the main road. It is 
l { delightfully ſituated, and was purchaſed by fir 
210 8 = p I > 8 y 7 
peter King, afterwards lord chancellor of England, 


hoſe ife we have given in our account of Devon- 


ſhire. f f : 
| Oppoſite to the houle is the pariſh church, and in the 
durving ground is 2 tomb-itone to the memory of John 
Sons A Job! ing Carpenter, who by living in 41 very pe- 
nurious manner ſaved ſome money, his principal in- 
ceation in denying himſelf the comforts of lite, being 
1 we 
merely to enjoy the honour of having a grand fune- 
7:1, and a ſtone, with an inſcription to perpetuate his 
vv3 
memory. i 
The words of the epitaph are, 


Who many a ſturdy oak had laid along. 

Velled by death's turer hatchet, here ſics Spong; 

Poſts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get, 

And liv'd by railing, though he was no wit. 

Old ſaws he had, although no antiquarian, 

And ſtyles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 

Long liv'd he Ockham's premier architect, 

And laſting as his fame, a tomb t' erect, 

In vain we ſeek an artiſt ſuch as he, 

Whoſe pales and gates were for eternity. 

Leaving Woking, we croſſed Bagſhot heath, a de- 
(art wilderneſs, but capable of great improvements, as 
appears from the fertility of ſuch parts as heve been 
encloſed ; . adjoining to it are many feats of the no- 
bility and gentry ; but it is not true, that the mutton 
ſold in London is fed on Bagſhot heath; for there are 
but few ſheep here, and thoſe who go under that name, 
are brought from the downs in Hampſhire. 

There are ſeveral villages on this heath or common, 
particularly Cobham, which belonged formerly to the 
bby of Chertſey, where the abbors had a pond above 
2 mile in compaſs, in which they enjoyed the diverſion 
of fiſhing ; but for want of being properly clcaned 
and kept in repair, it is now Choaked up with 
weeds. 

To the weſtward of the town is one of thoſe fune- 
ral monuments which we have deſcribed in our ac- 
count of Cornwall, and other weſtern counties, and 
from its appearance ſeems to have been in memory of one 
of the Britiſh chiefs, | 

The village of Bagſhot was formerly a royal demeſne, 
where our kings had a palace, or hunting ſeat ; but 
after the reſtoration, the park was laid open. It is 
principally noted at preſent for its good inns; for be- 
ing on the road to Saliſbury, and other parts of the 
welt of England, there is as good accommodation {or 
tiai*Ilers as is to be met with in any part of the king- 
dom, which renders it extremely agreeable, and it is 
daily increaſing in buildings. 

In 1676 the church, which ſands a little way dift- 
ant, was deſtroyed by lightning, but the pariſhioners 
have ſince rebuilt it at their own expence. 

Another village on this heath is called Thorpe, but 
it contains nothing remarkable, although Egham, which 
ſtands near it on the river Thames, deſerves the parti- 
cular notice of a traveller. 

In the reign of Charles II. fir John Denham, one of 
the barons of the court of exchequer, erected and endow- 
ed an alms-houſe for the ſupport of five poor old women, 
who beſides an apartment, have each a ſmall orchard 
behind the houſe, with new powns and ſtockings every 
Chriſtmas, 

This learned judge lived in'a houſe adjoining to the 
church, and upon his death, it was left for the uſe 
ot the vicars, who now enjoy it, 

dir John Denham ſo much celebrated ſor his poeti- 
cal genius and political knowledge, was the ſon of this 
gentleman, and his poem on Coopers-hill in this neigh- 
bourhood, was wrote while he reſided with his father 
at Egham. | 


We muſt not leave this place, without taking ſome 
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notice of Running or Runne Mead, where the famous 


Magna Charta was ſigned in 1215. It is neceſſary for the 
reader to obferve that in thoſe times the feudal law was 
reduced to a ſyſtem in England, and landed property 
was not ſo ſubdivided as at preſent. All the freehold- 
ers in England were called barons, and as a noble lord 
has juftly obſerved, claimed the privilege of exerciſing a 
coercive power, and deſpotic authority over their 
vaflals. 

The demeſne lands of the crown, together with the 
advantages ariſing from wardſhips, made the royal ex- 
chequer rich with reſpect to money; but the power of 
the ſovereign was greatly circumſcribed, not being able 
to command the attendance or ſervice of his ſubjects 
unleſs they had permiſſion from their lords. 

When a peer died, the king to reward a favourite, 
beſtowed upon him the wardſhip of the heir, and if 
the heir or heireſs married without the ſovereigns per- 
miſhon, the eſtate was forfeited to the crown. "This 
was in its own nature a military law, but every perſon 


converſant with the fate of aftairs in the world muſt 


acknowledge that great inconveniences would attend 
fuch an inſtitution ; for a young man might place his 
affections on the daughter of a baron, whoſe conduct 
had offended the king, and if to gratify that paſſion, he 
marricd her, both were deprived of a ſubſiſtance by 
law. 

There was a continual ſtruggle between the ſove- 
reign and the great barons, concerning the diſpoſal 
of wardſhips, and partly ſimilar to what we ſee in 
our days concerning the enjoyment of places. No 
ſooner was one of thoſe petty tyrants diſappointed in 
his hopes, than he ſhook oft his allegiance to his ſo- 
vereign, and ſet the regal power at defiance, and theſe 
convulſions in the ſtate moſt commonly ended in the 
ruin and deſtruction of many innocent families. Such 
was the ſtate of England, when the Magna Charta 
was obtained from king John, of which the following 


account mult afford ſome entertainment to our rea- 


ders. 
John ſucceeded his brother Richard I. and was 
crowned king of England, on the twenty-eighth of 


May 1199, in the 'thirty-ſecond year of his age. It 


was obſerved by a learned judge, on a very important 
tryal, “ that wickedneſs and weakneſs go hand in 


e hand together.” Which may with the preateſt pro- 


pricty be applied to every action of John's life, after 


he was raiſed to the throne. Being deſperatly in love 
with Iſabella of Anjou, who was betrothed to the earl 
of March, he procured a divorce from his own queen 
under the pretence of conſanguinity, and married Iſa- 
bella at the expence both of honour and conſcience. 
Like all other weak princes, he had many needy fa- 
vourites upon whom he was conſtantly beſtowing ward- 
ſhips and forfeitures, This conduct of the ſovereign 
alarmed the barons, eſpecially as forfeitures were made 
on the bare ſuſpicion of crimes, and deſpotiſm took 
place, without the legal form of a tryal. 

His ſubjects in France revolted, and when he ſum- 
moned the barons to raiſe an army to aſſiſt him in 
reducing them, they refuſed to obey the proclama- 
tion, unleſs the king would reſtore thoſe privileges 
which he had ſworn to maintain, and afterwards de- 
prived them of. But John found ſtronger oppoſition 
from the clergy, who as the pope's emiſſaries laid hold 
of every opportunity to increaſe their power by elcCt- 
ing ſuch biſhops as the pontiff recommended, whether 
the king approved of them or not. The Engliſh 
barons were averſe to the proceedings of the clergy, 
but the king having done every thing to diſpleaſe them, 
they refuſed to aſſiſt in ſupporting the liberties of their 
country, The pope thundered out his bulls agaihit 
the king, who had ſeized on the rents of the abby 
of St, Auſtin at Canterbury, and baniſhed the monks 
out of England. 

This enraged the pontiff to ſuch a degree, that he 
excommunicated John, and laid the whole kingdom 
of England under an interdiCt, whilſt the king to be 
even with the pope, conkiſcated the eſtates of all thoſe 

eccle- 
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eccleliaſtics, who obeyed the orders of the court of 
Rome. That he migat make his revenge as compleat 
as poſſible, he cauſed all the miſtrelles of the clergy 
to be ſhut up in, priſon, not permitting the prieſts to 
viſit them, until they had paid him a conſiderable ſum 
of money. 

Though John remained. inflexible, yet he was not 
without his fears, as ignorance the mother of ſuperiti- 
tion induced the greater body of the people to take 
part with the pope. , He therefore ſummoned his vaſlals 
to renew. their homage, whilſt the pope to carry his 
reſentment to the utmolt, abſolved the people from 
their oath of allegiance, and granted a commiſſion to 
Philip king of France, to dethrone the tyrant, and 
ſeize for himſelf the crown of England. '1 hreatened 
with a formidable invaſion, and deſtitute ol means 
to oppoſe i, the poor pufilanimous King reſigned his 
crown to Pandulph the pope's legate, who reſtored it 
upon condition, that he and his heirs ſhould hold Eng- 
land as a Fief of Rome. 

The diſcontents of the barons continued to encreaſe, 
and being joined by Card.nal Langton Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, that prelate ſhewed them the charter of 
Henry I. which he granted to the barons when he 
was crowne:}, being a confirmation of the laws of Ed- 
ward the Conleſſor. : 3 

Upon this the harons entered into a confederacy, 
and bound themſelves by oath ty ſtand by one another 
till their grievances were redreſſed and their ancien 
privileges reſtored, They came at Chriſtmas to the 
king and demanded that the laws of king Edward 

ould he reſtored, which John being unwilling to 
comply with, diſmiſſed them with a promile of a tinal 
anſwer at Eaſter, 

The barons, although they did not believe the king 
would fulfil his promile, yet waited till the time, and 
2 few days before Eaker, aſſembled on horſcback at 
Stamford in Lincolaſhire, with two thouſand knights 
well armed, beſides a numerous retinue of their vaſtals, 
and advanced to mcet the king at Oxford, who being 
afraid to truſt himſelf with them, diſpatched the earl 
of Pembroke to know their demands. "I hey imme- 
diatcly fent back a Jong writing, containing the laws 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom, in the time of the Saxons ; 
and declared if the king would not confirm them, they 
would compel him to it by ſeizing his caſtles. 

John having read over the articles, fell into a vio- 
lent paſſion, and ſwore he would never comply with 
them. Upon which the barons formed themſclves 
and their vaſſals into an army, chuſing one Fitzwalter 
tor their general, giving him the title of marſhal of the 
army of God, wk. of the holy church. The king not 
tninking himſelf ſafe in Oxford, fled to London, and 
took refuge in tho Tower, but the barons march- 
ed after him, and threatened to take the place by 
aſſault. 

The king finding himfelf reduced to ſuch ſtraits, 
ent the earl of Pembroke, to let them know that he 
would comply with their demands, Accordingly both 
parties met at Runne Mead, where the king, alchough 
compelled, put on an appearance of affability, and fi:1- 
ed the two charters, the one called, the great Charter 
of Liberties, and the other, the Charter of the Foreſt. 
They were not only ſigned by the king, but by ail 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſealed with the great 
ſcal, and confirmed by the king's folemn oath. 

In this manner was the famous Magna Charta ob- 
tained by the barons, and although Henry III. fon 
of king John endeavoured to fet it aſide, yet it was again 
ratitied, and confirmed by many ſubſequent acts of 
parliament. 

As we have on every occaſion endeavoured to ex- 
plain to our readers the origin and progreſs of ſuch 
inſtitutions, as are but little attended to by many au- 
thors, ſo we ſhall here obſerve, that the power of 
the great barons has b-en daily on the decline ever 
ſince the ſtatute of alienations, in the reign of Henry 
VII. the landholders being by that law authorized 
to fell their eſtates, fo that land is now conſidered as 


v. 


an article of commerce paſſing from one propricter tg 
an other. 

The ſtatute of the twelfth of Charles II. has taken 
wardihips from the crown, ſo that every man has a right 
to appoint guardians, and tutors to his children, aud 
by the eſtabliſhment of the bill of rights into a lay im. 
mediately after the glorious revol :tion, the poorel 
ſubject in England, is intitled to that protection from 
the government, which was only granted in the he. 
ginning to the barons, ſo that to uſe the words of lord 
Lyttlecon, ** it is the glory of this, and the enyy d 
*+ every other nation in Europe.” 


O native iſle ; ſair fredont's haypieſt ſeat, 

At thought of thee, my bounding pullcs beat : 

At thought of thee, my heart unpatient burns, 

And all my country on my ſoul returns. 

When ſhall I ice thy helds, whoſe plenteous grain, 

No power can raviſh from th* induſtrious rain; 

When kiſs with pious love the ſacred carth, 

That gave a Buricigh or a Ruſſel birth? 

When in the ſhade of laws that long have ſtood, 

Propp'd by their care, or trenghten'd by their blood: 

Of fearleſs independance wiſely reign, 

1 he proudeſt ſlave of Bourbon's race diſdain. 

Lokp LYtTLEToOS. 

Chertſey the next place we yiſited, is of cor fide:. 
able antiquity among the Saxons, and it is ge. 
believed, that at a place called Cowey Stakes, ncar thi; 
town, Julius Cafar croſted the I hames, when he 
the Roman, army into the kingdom of Caſſin elena, 
who had encamped his forces on the oppulitc ſhdte. 
The Britons did every thing in their power to cp— 
poſe the Romans by driving {takes into the bed of the 
river, and fencing the banks with wood, but the Ciſc;. 
pline of the legions overcame the bravery of the bar- 
bartans. 

Bede, who lived in the beginning of the cighth cen. 
tury, tells us, that ſome of tne ſtakes were then to be 
ſcen, and that they were as thick as a man's thich, 
which is a laſting proof that the Britons did not ſubmit 
ſo caſily to the Romans, as many writers Fave fetale 
imagined, | 

-hertſey had a monaſtery founded in it, almoſt a. 
ſoon as the daxons were converted from Paganiſm; 


lerahly 


but the Danes burnt it to the ground, after murdering 
the ecclehaſtics. It was rebuilt by king Edgar, who 
granted it many privileges, and in ſucceeding times it 
received great benefactions, as appears by its vatua- 
tion at the diflolution, when the rents amounted t5 
ſeven hundted and forty-ſour pounds. The unfortunate 
Henry VI. was buricd here, but afterwards rermuved 
to Windlor, by order of Henry VII. 

At pretent the town is large and populous, its 
principal trade being that of making malt, which : 
fent down the river to London. | 

It has a bridge over the "I'hames, to Shepperto:: it 
Middleſex, and is governed by a bailiff, appcintcs by 
letters patent from the Exchequer, who enjoys the 
place for liſe; nor can any writ be executed eicher in 
the town or hundred, unleſs directed to and endorſes 
by him. The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the bur! 
of the Thames, and celebrated for being the ret: 
ment of the ingemous Mr. Cowley, who refuſed mary 


to rule, the ſame jealouſtes of thoſe in power, aud (#5 


ſame want of ſincerity, was peculiar to them all. 23x 
had the utmoſt averſion to a mean flaviſh depends 
2 L* 


on the great, as appears from the following line 
one of his poems, | | 


Were I to curſe the man J hate, 
Attendance and dependance be his fate. 

? - x7 © Jos hi 
The weckly market is on Wedneſdzy, beſides wills 
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ia Lent: for horſes, horned cattle and hops, the four- 
:eenth of May, for horſes on the ſixth of Auguſt, and 
\wenty-ffth of September, being dittant from London 
13 miles. e INF : 
Travelling towards þ ingſton we paſſed through Wey- 
pridge ſituated on the river Wey. It is a moſt agree- 
ible place, and near it are many country ſeats of the 
nobility and gentry particularly Oatlands, belonging to 
his grace the preſent duke of Newcaitle, It is a noble 
fructure, and the park is about four miles in circum— 
ferencs. ; 
Near the houſe is a fine terrace, from which there 
g a noble proſpect over the 1 hames, and the neighbour- 


ing country, and bel:des the terrace is a ſerpentine river, 


{0 curiouſly contrived that it deceives the travciler, who 
at fit ſight thinks it natural, 

On the north of Oatlands, is Walton on Thames, ſo 
called, from its, fituation on that river, over which there 
+; a curious bridge, erected at the ſole expence of Samuel 
Dicker, eſquire, in 1750. Near this town are the re- 
mains of an ancient Roman camp, extending over twelve 
=cres of land, ſurrounded by a deep ditch that reaches 
in ſeveral places to a conſiderable extent. Ihis work 
is ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt ancient Roman torts 
in this iſland, and probably firit raiſed at the time of 
Ca ſar's ſecond invaſion. 

Walton depends chiefly on the great number of 
barges continually going up and down the river, and 
they have a {mall fair on the Wedneſday in ILafter week. 

fa our road to Kingſton we pafled through Eſher, a 
{mall agreeable village, fituated on a rifing ground, from 
whence there is a delightful proſpect over the Thames, 
and here the late Henry Pelham had a fine ſeat, on which 
he expended 'conſiderable ſums. It is built in the go- 
thic taſte with brick, and the facings are of ſtone, Its 
ſituation on the river Mole, givcs it a great air of anti- 
quity ; for although Mr. Pelham _agqded two towers, and 
repaired different parts, yet the houſe was firſt built by 
cardinal Woolſey when that great ſtateſman was in his 
plenitude of power. 

The improvements added to this place not being ac- 
cording tothe rules of architecture, thew that the projectors 
were deſtitute of true taſte in that moſt excellent ſcience, 
lor had they made the additions in the gothic ſtile, 
there would at leaſt have been an appearance of unitor- 
mity, a thing neceſſary to be attended to by all thoſe 
who undertake to conduct the building of public 
edifices. 

In the neighbourhood of this village is Claremont, 
the beloved retirement of that great miniſter and able 
ſtateſman the late duke of Newcaſtle, who here enjoyed 
the ſweets of ſolitude, after the fatigues of buſincſs, 
and formality of courts, By the Duke's will, it became 
part of his lady's jointure, who fold it to lord Clive, and 
his lordſhip has now pulled down the whole fabric, in 
order to erect another more elegant on the (pot, for 
which purpoſe, artiſts of all ſorts are now employed ; but 
we are not able to form any notion of the deſign, as it 
will not be finiſhed in leſs than two years. 

We are now arrived at Kingſton, a place of great re- 
pute under the Saxon kings, and ſo called, becauſe 
many of thoſe monaichs were crowned on a ſtage 
erected for that purpoſe in the market place. In the 
reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. ifheceived ſum- 
monics to ſend members to the Engliſh parliament, but 
neglecting to pay them for their attendance, that pri- 
lege was taken away. | 

It was, however eftecined in latter ages, as appears 
from Richard Nevil, the great car] of Warwick, build- 
ing a palace near the town, where h2 often reſided, 
when hatching ſchemes to dethrone one king, and ſet 
up another. "The town is a large, thriving and popu- 
lous place, and the aſſizes for the county are frequently 
held here, when vaſt numbers of people reſort to it, both 
from London and other parts, 

The church is a ſpacious edifice, and in it are the 

Pictures of ſuch of the Saxon kings as were crowned 

here, beſides that of king John, in St. Mary's chancel, 

* Memory of that prince's firſt granting them a charter 
12 
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of incorporation. Queen Elizabeth founded and en- 
dowed a free- ſchool, where the youth are inſtructed in 
grammar learning; and in the reign of Charles II. one 
Mr. Cleave, an alderman of London, founded an 
alms-houſe for fix men and fix women, for whoſe ſup- 
port he leſt an eſtate of eighty pounds per annum. The 
ſame benevolent gentleman eſtabliſhed a charity ſchool, 
where thirty of the children of the poorer people are 
taught and cloathed, which is of conſiderable advantage 
to the town, 

Ihe wooden bridge over the Thames, conſiſts of twenty 

arches, and for keeping it in repair, there is an eſtate of 
forty pounds per annum, fo that no toll is taken, as at 
other parts. Near the town is a ſmall ſtream, and ovcr 
it is a bridge built of brick, of conſiderable advantage to 
the inhabitants. 
The town :s daily encreaſing in new buildings, and 
the trade carried on is very extenſive. The weekly mar- 
ket 1s on Saturday, where great quantities of corn is 
bought up by the dealers in London; beſides which 
they have three annual fairs, viz. 'Fhurſday in Whir- 
ſun week, which holds, during the two following days, 
and is much frequented by people from London, the 
fourth of Auguſt for pedlery goods and toys, and the 
thirtcenth of November for horſes, and black cattle ; 
being diſtant from London 2 miles. 

The next place we viſited was Richmond, which ſor 
its agreeable ſituation and healthy air, 1s reckoned the 
fineſt village in the Britiſh dominions. It was anci- 
ently called Shene, which in the Saxon language, fig- 
nifies brightneſs and ſplendor. It retained that name 
many years after, and Edward III. built a palace here, 
where he ſpent the latter part of his life, and died here 
for grief of his beloved and heroic ſon Edward the Black 
Prince, 

It was the reſidence of his grandſon Richard Il. whoſe 
queen Anne died in the palace, upon which the prince 
conceived ſuch an averſion to it, that he cauſed many 
parts of it to be defaced, Henry V. repaired it, and 
had he Jived, intended to have made it his ſummer 
reſidence ; but during the long wars between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, it was greatly neglected, and 
at laſt conſumed by fire in the year 1500. It did not 
however remain long in ruins, for Henry VII. cauſed 
it to be rebuilt according to the beſt rules. of architec- 
ture in that age, and changed its name from Shene to 
to Richmond in honour of that diſtrict in Yorkſhire, 
from which he received the title of earl, before he de- 
feated Richard III. at Boſworth, and was crowned 
King of England. | 

In this palace Henry VII. paid the debt of nature, 
and here queen Elizabeth ended her glorious reign. 
During the reign of the four kings of the Stuart family 
it was little regarded, ſo that it fell. to decay. The 
preſent palace was deſigned and erected by the duke ot 


| Ormond in the reign of king William, who obtained 


a grant of the place from that prince in reward for his 
bravery in ſeveral campaigns, but although the edifice 
is ſuitable to the dignity of a nobleman, and the ſitua- 
tion the plcaſanteſt that can be imagined, yet it cannot 
on any account be conſidered as a houſe fit for the reſi- 
dence of a king of Britain. 

Upon the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, his late 
majeity then prince of Wales, with his royal conſort 
and children lived here during the ſummer, and it was 
ſettled by act of parliament as a houſe for queen Caro- 
line in caſe ſhe had ſurvived the king. 

Great improvements were made by her majeſty dur- 
ing her reſidence here, amuſing herſelf at tines in a 
dairyhouſe and hermitage, which ſhe had cauſed to be 
errected in the park, where every thing conſpires to fill 
the mind with delight and admiration. Our preſent 
ſovereign with his amiable conſort and children have 
reſided here, during every ſummer, ſince his acceſſion 
to the throne, and has had ſome thoughts of building 
a new palace, from a deſign drawn by his own 


hand, and which if executed with taſte and judgment, 


would make the place one of the moſt delightſul ſcats in 
the univerſe, as the legiſlative power would not (we 
LI preſume 
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preſume) deny a ſufficient ſum to build a palace ſuita- 
ble to the dignity and magnificence of their ſovereign. 

But that which attracts the notice of travellers is 
the park and the gardens, laid out with the niceſt 
judgment, and finiſhed in the moſt magnificent man- 
ner. In the rural walks, near the entrance, is the 
dairy built by queen Caroline, having an aſcent of 
five ſteps, and in the front is a pediment, which 
has a fine effect on the eye of the ſpectator. 

Upon entering into the houſe, we were ſurprized to 
ſee ſuch a regular aſſortment of all the utenſils, 
uſed in a dairy, all the veſſels for holding the milk, 
being fine china of the moſt beautiful patterns. The 
inhde of the walls are covered with ſtucco, and be- 
fore the dairy, is a fine gravel walk leading down to 
the river. 

On a mount near one ſide of the dairy, is a temple 
of curious workmanſhip, on the top of which is a cir- 
cular dome and ball, being ſupported by pillars of the 
tuſcan order, Near the river is a wood, through which 
there is a walk to an elegant ſtructure, called the 
gueen's Pavilion, and near it is another fine edifice, 
called the duke's ſummer houſe, 'T he great ſummer 
houſe is ſituated near the borders of the wood, and is 
a fine light airy building having lofty windows, from 
which there is a moſt delighttul proſpect over the 
river to Sion Houſe, the ſeat of the duke of N6rthum- 
berland, | 

The taking of Vigo from the Spaniards is finely 
repreſented on two paintings kept here, which are 
greatly admired by the curious. Merlin's-cave done in 
the gothic taſte, and covered with thatch, is near a 
pond at the end of a labyrinth, and in it is a neat library 
of well choſen modern books, all finely bound in 
Vellum. Merlin is repreſented like one of the ancient 
Britiſh bards, and queen Elizabeth in the dreſs men- 
tioned by ancient authors to have been worn by the 
amazons. The hermitage is a moſt curious piece 
of architecture, ſo ingeniouſly deſigned and finiſhed, 
that it appears to have ſtood ſeveral centuries, although 
only erected by queen Caroline. One would imagine 
that the ſtones had been laid together without art, 
and the thickneſs of the grove behind, filled us with 
a pleaſing melancholy, and reviewed in our minds thoſe 
beautiful lines of the poet ; 


Can muſic's voice, can beauty's Fe, 

Can paintings glowing hand ſupply : 

A charm ſo ſuited to my mind, 

As blows the hollow guſt of wind, 

As drops the little weeping rill, 

Soft tinkling down the moſs-grown hill, 

Whilſt thro” the weſt where ſinks the crimſon day, 

Meek twilight lowly ſails, and waves her 1 grey. 
ASON, 


The queen who had as ſolid a judgment, and refined 
a taſte, as any lady in her time, has adorned the infide 
with ſtatues of five of the greateſt men that ever lived 
in England, whoſe writings have not only raifed them 
to the higheſt pitch of literary fame, but likewiſe cauſed 
them to be conſidered as real ornaments tohuman nature, 
They are the figures of Sir Iſaac Newton, the ho- 
nourable Robert Boyle, John Lock, eſquire, doctor 
Samuel Clarke, and Mr. Woollaſton, the learned au- 
thor of that excellent work entitled, The Religion of 
Nature delienated. | 

Near this curious ſtructure, we paſſed through corn 
Kelds, and others covered with graſs, interſperſed in 
ſeveral parts with furze and broom, where nature 
appears under all the charms of variety, The houſe 
where the late prince of Wales, father of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, often reſided, is at the extremity of the 
garden on the north eaſt, and near it another in the 
Dutch taſte, originally deſigned for the princeſs of 
Amelia, 

The green at Richmond is extremely pleaſant, ſur- 
rounded with lofty elms, and near it are the houſes 


ot ſeveral of the gentry, Her late majeſty cauſed a 


fine ſun dial to be erected, and ordered ſeats to h, 
placed round it. The town is built in an aſcendino 
torm, and extends from the Thames to the new park. 
having the royal gardens ſloping on its fide, toward. 
the river. 

From the top of the hill is one of the mot. 
charming proſpe&s that imagination itſelf can for; 
the many ſeats of the nobility, and gentry, the well 
cultivated fields, and the river Thames winding along 
its ſhore, all conſpire to brighten the ſcene, 2nd fills 
the virtuous mind with the moſt elevated notions of ther 
infinite wiſdom and Almighty power, who planned and 
| upholds the whole, 


O power ſupreme ! O, high above all height, 

Thou gaveſt the ſun to ſhine, and thou att light. 

Whether he falls, or riſes in the skies, 

He by thy voice is taught to fall or riſe. 

Swiftly he moves, refulgent in his ſphere, 

And meaſures out the day, the month, the year; 

He wakes the flow'rs that fleep within the carth, 

And calls the fragrant infants out to birth, 

The fragant infants paint th' enamil'd vales, 

And native incenſe loads the balmy gales; 

The balmy gales the fragrancy convey 

To heav'n, and to their God an offering pay. 
Broom, 


The pious Doctor Duppa, preceptor to king Charles 
II. and biſhop of Wincheſter, built an alms-hauſe 
in Richmond, for ten poor widows, and there is ano— 
ther alms-houſe endowed with lands of a conſideta- 
ble value. There are two charity ſchools one for boys, 
and another for girls, wherein one hundred children 
of the poor are taught to read and write. This vil. 
lage is now a flouriſhing place, and there is a theatre, 
where, during the ſummer ſeaſon, dramatic entertain- 
ments are repreſented on the ſtage, by ſome of the 
beſt actors from London. Many people of faſhion in 
London are conſtantly viſiting the gardens, ſome go- 
ing in parties by water, and others in the ſtage or their 
own Carriages, | 

The place has all the appearance of the greateſt 
gaiety, which muſt daily encreaſe while the ſovereign 
makes it his reſidence. The new park was encloled 
in the reign of Charles II. and is juſtly reckoned one 
of the fineſt in England. In one part of it is an ar- 
tihcal mount, from which there is a view of Wind- 
ſor caſtle, and the city of London, together with val: 
numbers of country ſeats. 

Near Richmond on the banks of the Thames is 
the village of Kew, where are many fine ſeats, parti- 
cularly that of her royal highneſs the princeſs Dowage: 
of Wales, a moſt noble and magnificent palace, fur- 
niſhed in the maſt elegant manner, and ſuitable to 
the dignity of the royal inhabitant. The gardens are 
laid out with judgment, finiſhed with great art, and 
every Where pleaſant and delightful. In the gardens 
are many curious plants, brought from different coun- 
tries, of which a catalogue has been Jately publiſhed, 
by the ingenious Decor John Hill. But the greatett 
curioſity, and juſtly deſerving the notice of a traveller, 
is the 8 or Chineſe temple, being the largeſt and 
moſt handſome edifice of that kind in Britain. It 1 
erected on a baſe forty-nine feet in diame er, and ride 
to the height of one hundred and ſixty three feet. con- 
taining ten ſtories or apartments each gradually lee. 


moſt delightful proſpect. 

The wal:s of this edifice are compoſed of hard bricks 
and before each of the ſtories is a gallery railed in. Ut: 
the top is an ornament double gilt, and the ſtair cale 
in the centre opens as you advance, ſo that the who? 
is eſteemed by the beſt judges to equal. if not exceed 
any thing of the ſame nature in the eaſtern counties, 
where ſuch edifices are ſet apart for the worſh'? © 
Pagan deities. In the orangery are ſeveral ante 
temples, and in the middle is a lake with a cur 
machine for raiſing water, ereted in 1761, by. wn 
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nous Mr. Smeaton. All the baſons in the gar- 
are ſupplied with water by this machine which re- 
; only two horſes to work it. The late queen 
Anne gave to the inhabitants of Kew a piece of ground 
%vercon they have built a chapel for divine ſervice, and 
the miniſter is ſupported by the voluntary contributions 
of ſuch of the nobility and gentry as have ſeats in the 
acighbou hood. 


There is a bridge over the Thames, which was 

erected purſuant to an act of parliament in the year 
1758. It conſiſts of eleven arches, two of which ad- 
joining to the ſhore on each {ide are of brick and ſtone, 
"nd the other ſeven of wood ; the centre arch being 
alty feet wide, and the road thirty. 
[n the neighbourhood of Richmond are the two ſmall 
villages of Ham and Peterſham, at the firſt of which 
waz a feat belonging to the duke of Lauderdale, 
one of the prime miniſters of Charles II. and principal 
manager of the affairs in Scotland during that reign. 

The late earl of Rocheſter, ſon of the great carl of 
Clarendon, and Jord high treaſurer, in the reign of 
James II. built a fine ſeat at the village of Peterſham, 
which was unfortunately burnt down in 1720, the 


Inge! 
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| flames raging ſo furiouſly that the family and ſervants, 


who were all at home, had ſcarce time to fave their 
lives. But the elegant houſe, the rich furniture and 


| curious paintings were conſidered as but a trifling loſs, 


when compared with the ineſtimable library of the earl 
of Clarendon, wherein were many manuſcripts, relat- 


| lating to the civil wars and tranſactions, during the 


rcizn of Charles I. with many curious papers con— 


ceinin z the ſecret embaſſies of the carl, during the 
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exile of Charles II. but they are now irretrievebly loſt, 
ſo that we are left in the dark about the nature of ſeveral 
things of great importance, 

The late earl of Harrington purchaſed the ground, 
whereon this houſe ſtood, and on the ſame ſpot erected 
another for his country reſidence from a deſign of the 
earl of Burlington, who in all his plans joined conve- 
nience to elegance, without which the grandeſt edifice 
in the world 1s paltry and deſpicable. 

In the gardens we fee ſimplicity and elegance ſo e- 
qually blended together that like every detign of the 
noble architect, art is only uſed as 2 foil to ſet off nature, 
and diſplay its charms in the utmoſt perfection. His 
loroſhip has ſtrictly adhered to the advice of the poet, 
who lays ; 


Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 

Parts anſw'ring parts, ſhall ſlide into a whole, 
Spontaneous beauties ſhall around advance, 
Start, ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike, from chance. 
Nature ſhall join you; time ſhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at—perhaps a Srow. 
Without it, proud verſailles: thy glory falls, 
And Nero's terraces deſert their walls. | 


Popk's Epiſtle to the carl of BURLINGTON. 


Travelling towards the borough of Southwark, we 
viſited the many agreeable villages on each ſide of the 
Toad, and ſhall here mention them in the order they are 
ſituated, 

Mortlake is a pleaſant place on the banks of the 
hames, and was once famous for a manufactory of fine 
tapeſtry, now fallen to decay. There are ſome agree- 
able ſeats in the neighbourhood, and the inhabitants 
have two charity ſchools for youth of both ſexes, with 


= | 
a fair on the nineteenth of July for toys, hard-ware and 
haberdaſhery. 


Putney is a large populous village on the banks of | 


the Thames, oppoſite Fulham, with which there is a 
communication by means of a wooden bridge, the paſ- 
ſengers paying a toll to keep it in repair. The church is 
an old gothic ſtructure; and in it are many handſome 
monuments, 

Roles principal ſupport of the place depends on the 
rh 8 London, many of whom have country 
* — or the benefit ot the air, and relaxation 

m the fatigues of buſinelſs. 
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There is a bowling green to the ſouth of Putner, and 
three miles further is Wimbleton, an ancient village 
celebrated in hiſtory, for a bloody battle fought here in 
the ſixth century, between Ceaulin king of the weſt 
Saxons, and Ethelbert king of Kent, wherein the latter 
was defeated. 

The manor formerly belonged to the crown ; but 
queen Elizabeth gave it to Sir Thomas Ceci}, fon of 
her great miniſter lord Burleigh, who built a houle on 
it in the year 1588, which during the time of the civil 
wars was given to general Lambert, from whom it: 
paſled to difterent-proprietors, and was at laſt purchaſed 
by Sarah, dutcheſs ot Marlborough, who built a fine 
ſeat, where the old one formerly ſtood, and left it to 


her grandſon John Spencer Efq; whoſe ſon the preſent 
earl Spencer reſides in it during the greateſt part of the 
ſummer. 


Here is a Jarge common, where his majeſty often 
reviews ſuch regiments as are quartered near London; 
and along the ſides of the heath, many of the citizens 
of London have handſome country ſeats. 

Wandſworth, another of thoſe villages, where the ci- 
tizens of London have country ſcats, is ſo called 
from the little river Wandle, which runs through it; but 
moſlly noted for its fair on Monday, Tueſday and Wed- 
neſday in Whitſun-week, to which all the idle people 
in and near London reſort. It has been long com- 
plained of as a nuiſance, attended with the moſt fatal 
effects to the youth in genera], that any fair ſhould be 
tolerated within ten miles of London, Here apprentices 
whoſe maſters in compliance with cuſtom, indulges 
with a holiday, often become acquainted with ſuch as 
have already forſaken the paths of virtue, and the un- 
thinking youth are tempted by thoſe wretches, either 
to deſert the ſervice of their maſters, or (which is too 
often the caſe) to rob them of their property in order to 
ſupport their vile ſeducers ; repeated crimes embolden 
them in wickedneſs, and they ſeldom ſtop. till they are 
obliged for the good of the community to be cut off by 
a violent death. It is attended with innumerable evils, 
and ought to be taken into the conſideration of thoſe in 
power. There is a manufactory of copper in the town, 
where ſeveral kitchen utenſils are made and ſold to the 
dealers in London. 

We mult not leave this village, without taking no- 
tice of Roehampton, as it is one of the moſt agreeable 
places near London, having many ſeats built for the 
moſt eminent merchants in the city. 

Batterſea is ſituated on the Thames oppoſite Chelſea, 
and was many years the ſcat of the late lord Boling- 
broke, whoſe anceſter Sir Walter St. John founded a 
free ſchool for twenty boys in the place. There are 
ſeveral handſome houſes in this village, and the gardens 
are ſaid to produce the beſt aſparagus that is brought to 
the London markets. 

We entered the pariſh of Lambeth at Vauxhall, cele - 
brated for its gardens, where the people reſort, during, 
the ſummer evenings. They are laid out in ſo grand 
and raviſhing a manner, that art and nature ſcems to 
contend for the preference, each having poured out the 
greateſt profuſion for the regaling and entertainment of 
all ranks of people. 

In the Orcheſtre, near the middle of the garden, is a 
fine organ, together with an excellent band of muſic, 
both vocal and in{trumental, ſome of the belt performers 
being always engaged for the ſeaſon, who have in 
general very conſiderable ſalaries. 

The ingenious Mr. Hayman deſigned and fiviſhed 
the paintings in the moſt elegant manner, particularly 
the pavilion, where are ſeveral large capital pieces, 
and round it the trees are ſcattered in a ſeemingly ir- 
regular manner. The viſta's are of tall trees, and be- 
hind it are hedges, in which are abundance of ſweet 
ſhrubs and flowers. Triumphal arches are painted 


at the ends of ſ me of the viſta's, whilſt others preſent 
a view of the adjacent country. 

Through many parts of the garden we meet with 
fine ſtatues, particularly one of the great artiſt Handel, 
in fine white marble, in the character of 1 ra 

ing- 
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ſinging to his lyre, executed by the ingenious Mr, 


Roubiliac. 

In the long evenings when darkneſs approacheth, the 
lamps are lighted up ſo inſtantanouſly, that the com- 
pany at firſt are led into the utmoſt ſurpriſe, and are 
ready to imagine that the whole is performed by one 
t although the number exceeds one thouſand five 
hundred. 

The variety of company at this time crouding into 
the garden, gives the whole a moſt brilliant appearance, 
all ranks in ſociety are blended together, nor is it poſſi- 
ble, from the exterior appearance, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the counteſs in Groſvenor Square, and che milli- 
ner in Cranbourne Alley ; between the aldermen, who 
ſigns commitments at Guildhall, and the old cloaths- 
man in Rag Fair and Monmouth Street ; here the valet 
is on the ſame footing with his lord, and here the cook - 
maid who has dreſſed the victuals for dinner, is ſerved 
in the ſame elegant manner as her miſtreſs. 

Art has been uſed of late years to enhance the beau- 
ties of this delightful place, for on entering one of the 
viſta's on the inſide of a hedge, by drawing up a cur- 
tain, the company are preſented with a finc landſcape, 
ſo illuminated by concealed ligh's, that they imagine it 
to be natural. A variety of objects preſent themſelves 
to our ſight, amongſt which are the diſtant view of a 
miller's houſe and a caſcade, by which the wheels are 
put in motion. The water appears as riſing up in a foam 
and then dying away. The whole has a molt pleaſing 
and ſuprizing effect both on the eye and the ear, altho' 
it is not without its defects; for the people being ob- 
liged to, wait till the curtain is drawn, and after be- 
holding it for a few minutes, it is again ſuddenly con- 
cealed from view, which gives it rather the appear- 
ance of a puppet ſhow, than a real imitation fof na- 
ture. We think that had the conſtruction. been leſt 
to an ingenious artiſt, he would have contrived to 
make its appearance gradual with the riſing of the 
moon, and at length become ohſcured by the paſſing 
of that luminary behind a cloud. The effect would 
have been more agreeable, as the repreſentation would 
have concealed art, and rendered nature more pleaſ- 
ing by the deception. 

t is almoſt incredible to think what numbers. of 
people frequent theſe gardens, where they pay one ſhill- 
ing each for admittance, and although we are no 
enemies to innocent pleaſures, yet we cannot help 
thinking that places of public entertainment have be- 
come too numerous in the preſent age, for although 
thoſe nominal ladies, whoſe anceſtors have lived in 
better days, may claim a preſcriptive right to make 
aſſignations, and ſquander away their fortunes, yet we 
cannot think it conſiſtent with the intereſt of any 
community to ſuſfer, nor parents to encourage their 
children to frequent promiſcuous aſſemblies, where 
pleaſure becomes intoxicating, and a diſlike to the 
neceſſary duties of a family are contracted ; the wife of 
a tradeſman, conceives an averſion to ſerve behind the 
counter, whilſt her daughter aſſumes the character of 
a young lady, and ſcorns to give her hand to her fa- 
ther's ſhopman. | 

We know that every age has had its predominart 
vices, but we are ſtil] of opinion, that the prudence and 
modeſty in women, during former times, and the manly 
aſſurance in men, was much ſuperior to the practice 
of the preſ-nt age, where a promiſcuous intercourſe 
takes place amongft the ſexes, and. all diſtinctions. are 
jumbled together in one maſs of contuſion, 


Time was, a ſober Engliſhman would knock 
His ſervants up, and rife by five o'clock, 
Inſtruct his family in ev'ry rule, 

And-ſend his wife to church, his ſon to ſchoo! ; 
To worſhip like his fathers was his care, 

And teach their frugal virtues to his heir; 

To prove that luxury could never hold, 

And place on good ſecurity his gold ; 

Now times are chang'd, and one poetic itch, 
Has ſeized the court and city, poor and rich, 


— 
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Sons, fircs, and grand-fires, all will wear the ba 
Our wives read Milton, and our daughters Plan OM 
To Theatres and to rehearſals throng, 8 
And all our grace at table is a ſung. 
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Lambeth ſuppofed to be called originally Lambys H. 
ven, altho' only a village in ſormer times, yet by the fe 
ſidence of the archbiſhops, and the enctenſe of tha 
new buildings, it is now in @ manner ivinecd to the 
borough of Southwark, £45 8 

That which principally engages the notice of a tf. 
veller in Lambeth, is the archcpiſcopal palace, lui; 8 
the ſouth fide of the 'Fhames, and on a {pot 5 Non 
formerly belonging to the ſee of Rocheſter; but th, 
elevated ſtation of the archbiſhop obliging him to c 
near the court, to be ready at all times to aſliſt the 
king with his advice, induced Baldwin the Mewong. 
litan in the reign of Richard I. to purchaſe thi; plze 
from the biſhops of Rocheſter, and began to tan 
a palace for himſclt, and his ſucceſtors. Noniface 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry 1 
had complied. fo far with the meaſures of the Gyr. 
that he became obnoxious to the people in general. 
particularly the citizens of London, of whom he +. 
ſo much afraid, that he rebuilt the north wall of th. 
palace, the chapel, cloyſters and library, and {þi; 
himſelf up in it as a place of ſafety, 

From that time it became the conſtant reſidence 
of thoſe prelates. Henry Chichley erchbiſhop of Can 
terbury, in the reign of Henry V. who had ley 
only a poor ſcholar on Wickham's foundations 4: 
Wincheſter, and Oxford, became to great a ſtichler for 
pontiſical power, and ſo violent a perſecutor of ths 
tollowers af Wickliff, that he built that pert c:l!- 
the Lollard's tower, where thoſe unhappy wretches wer 
confined, and in a room in this apartment, fro; 
Vv.ainſcotted, are fixed eight ſtrong iron rings, © which 
theſe unfortunate people were chained by oder ct 
the implacable prelate, whoſe malice was as inveteratz 
as his birth was obſcure. Here the victims of his te- 
lentleſs fury were not only loaded with chains, bu: 
aiſo denied the neceſlaries of life, in order to force they 
to acknowledge the papal power, and give their aſen: 
to doctrines unworthy of the name of religion. Du 
ing the time of the civil wars, this palace was turned 
into a priſon for the royaliſts, and the keeper was 
Doctor Alexander Leighton, who had been condemned 
in the ſlar-charmber to have his cars cut off, and boch 
his noſtrils lit for writing a book, called Zion's Plc, 
or an appeal to the parliament. 

There is ſomething extremely, entertaining when 
we look back to the conduct of violent parties, when 2 
revolution takes place either in church or ſtate. I! 
high commiſſion court was held in this palace, but 
aboliſhed by the long parliament 2s an illegal tribund, 
tor ſuch it certainly was, not being founded on tit 
common law, nor authorited by any act of parliament. 
But the puritans were determined to revenge the 
ſelves in a more merty and harmleſs manner, tere 
their friends had ſuffered ſo many cruelties jrom the 
biſhops, they thought that the moſt proper vic the! 
could make of the odious court room, was to turn“ 
into a public hall for dancing, to commetrnorate their 
deliverance from prelatical tyrrany, | 

During the ſhort time that Cardinal Pole was arc: 
biſhop of this ſee, he built the fine gate of the plac 
with a gallery and ſome rooms adjoiping towales tt 
ealt end. The library was began by Doctor Done 
in the reizn of ſames I. and carried on by V9 
Juxon archbiſhop, at the reſtoration, who repaite. erent 
part of the houſe, Many Looks had been left to 
by that learned princefs queen Elizabeth, nd her fe. 
vourite Dudley earl of Leiceſter, and afrerwards aus 
mented by Laud, who, notwithſtanding his big 
was 4 munificent patron of learning. Archbithop ot 
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aid 


don diſpoſed the bocks in proper order, and £-- | 
time it has been augmented by donations Meta 
ceeding prelates, fo that at preſent it conglts ft 
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& freen thouſand printed books, befides fix hundred 
"mes in manuſcript, which mult be extremely uſe- 
ful to the clergy, who are often obliged to attend on 
he archbiſhop. ; 

4s the preſent edifice was begun and carried on at 
W Hecht times, and as we may ſuppoſe that every per- 
bn concerned, conſulted his own tafte, there is no 
Wonder that we ſhould meet with great irregularities ; 
W though upon the whole it is a moſt noble ſtructure, 
W |; a vencrable appearance, and is ſuitable to the dig- 
city of the firit eccleſiaſtical officer in the kingdom, 
dome of the rooms are large and open, but othe1s too 
cloſe and confined, owing to the irregularity of the 
building. Before the palace is a fine row of trees, 
which being viewed from the Thames, gives the Whole 
a agreeable and venerable appearance. | 
Vie are not informed when the church was built; 
but undoubtedly it is very ancient, and probably erect- 


a 


before the 1cign of Richard I. Ir is a venerable 


-o;hic ſtructure, having a ſquare tower on the weſt end, 
dad dedicated to St. Mary. It is a vicarage in the 
eift of the archbiſhop, and generally given to one of 
his grace's chaplains, being conſidered as a ſtep to- 
wards preferment, as many of our greateſt dignitaries 
have enjoyed it. 

In the ſouth weſt window of the middle iſle is the 
picture of a man followed by a dog, which the people 
tell was put up purfuant.to the will of a pedlar, who 
Jeft a ſmall piece of ground to the pariſh upon condi- 
tion, that this picture of him and his dog ſhould be 
kept in the place where it now ſtands. Whatever 
truth may be in that tradition, we cannot pretend to 
ſey, only, that at Lambeth wall, on the eaſt of Weſt- 
min{ter-bridge, is a piece of ground ftill called Ped- 
er's acre, and belonging to the pariſh, It is about 
an acre and nine poles ; and at a public houſe in it 
is the ſign of a pedlar and his dog. 

There are two charity-ſchools in this pariſh, one 
ſupported by voluntary contributions, and the other by 
a tund left for that purpoſe by one Mr. Laurance, an 
eminent merchant in London, in the reign of Charles 
II. but this laſt is only for the education of twenty 
poor children, belonging to the marſh and wall liber- 
ties. They have two alms-houſes for aged perſons ; 
and a workhoule for the reception of the poor. 

Beſides the domeſtic trade of this flouriſhing place, 
it has ſeveral conſiderable manufactories, particularly 
glaſs, potter's wares, printing of linnen, cotton, and 
callicoes, and the tytuation of the river induces ſome 
of the greateſt dealers in coals to reſide on the ſpot, that 
they may ſee their buſineſs properly conducted. 

Beſides Vauxhall, already mentioned, there are o- 
ther gardens of public entertainment, particularly, 
Finch's Grotto Gardens, much frequented by company 
from London and the ſuburbs, where the entertainments 
are imilar to thoſe of Vauxhall and Mary-le-bone. 

Cuper's Gardens, oppoſite Somerſethouſe, was alſo 
a place of public entertainment, but ſuppreſſed by 
the magiſtrates; and, in former times, they were 
much frequented by antiquarians, on account of ſeveral 
Greek and Roman antiquities, ſome of which are ſup- 
poſed to have belonged to the earl of Arundel; but not 
being thought equal to thoſe preſented by his lordſhip 
to the univerſity of Oxtord, were brought hither when 
the ancient palace belonging to that noble family was 
pulled down, and a ftreet erected where it ſtood. 

We come now to the borough of Southwark, a name 
wy local, and fo called, becauſe of its ſituation ſouth 

bames. Some authors whoſe authority ouzht not 
be deſpiſed, have ſuppoſed that this was the firſt place 
uled for trade by the Romans in this iſland, and that 

ondon roſe oat of it many years after. This opinion, 
owever, is contradicted by the generality of authors, 
who have treated on the ſubject; but we are of opinion, 
that ever ſince London began to flouriſh, this place 
as been always conſidered one of its appendages, and 
connected with it in commerce, 

Southwark is not mentioned in hiſtory before the 
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ondon, from which it is only divided by the river 
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year 1053, in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, when 
it appears to have been a corporation governed by a 
bailiff, and continued in that ſtate, till the year 1327, 
when the city of London obtained a grant of it from the 
crown,.and the mayor was to appoint all its officers. 
Some few years after, the inhabitants recovered their 
former privileges, but in what mannet we are not told, 
only that they remained in poſſeſſion of them, till the 
reign of Edward VI. when the crown made a ſecond 
grant of it to che city of London, for a valuable cont;- 
deration in money, 

At the ſame time London purchaſed all the privileges 
belonging to the archbiſhops of Canterbury, and abbots 
of Permondſey in Southwark, and from that period it has 
been annexed to London, and is governed by one of 
the aldermen, and a fteward and bailiff appointed by 
the mayor. That part ſubject to the city of London, is 
called the Borough liberty, the other diviſion being 
called the Clink, belongs to the biſhops of Winchet- 
ter, who appoints a ſteward and bailiff, under whom 
that diſtrict is governed. The whole borough of South- 
wars is divided into fix pariſhes, of which we thall give 
an account to our readers in the order they arc fi- 
tuated. 

Chriſt's-church is on the weſt, its pariſh adjoining 
to that of Lambeth. The church is a neat modern 
edifice, built of brick and faced with ſtone, having a 
tower on the weſt end, whereon is a ſmall but hand- 
ſome cupola. 

The church of St. Saviour, or as it was anciently 
called St. Mary Overy, is perhaps the largeſt pariſh 
church in the kingdom, and a noble gothic ſtructure, 
only that ſome additions have been made to it of brick. 
But theſe being placed in the room of ſuch parts as 
were decayed, the uniformity is not hurt, and the whole 
has a grand and venerable appearance. It is built in the 
form of a cathedral, and had formerly a priory of canons 
regular, who were diſſolved in the reign of Hen 
VIII. We are told that where this noble ſtruc- 
ture is built, was formerly a nunnery founded by one 
Mary, a woman who acquired conſiderable riches by a 
ferry over the Jhames at this place, where ſhe had a 
great number of boats. How long it continued we are 
not informed, only that in the beginning of the reign 


of Henry I. there was in it a college of ſecular prieſts, 


whom the biſhops of Wincheſter turned out and placed 
in their room canons regular of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine. 

In the year 1207, this convent was burnt down; 
but Peter Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter rebuilt it, and 
added to it a fine chapel for the uſe of the canons. This 
ſtructure remained till the reign of Richard II. when 
the whole was pulled down, and rebuilt together with 
the noble conventual church, which by act of par- 
liament, in the reign of Henry VIII. was made pa- 
rochial, and ſold by that prince to the inhabitants of 
St. Margaret's and St. Mary's, after which it was called 
St. Saviour's. The tower is ſupported by ſtrong pil- 
lars, and riſes one hundred and fifty feet, on the top of 
which are four fine pinacles. The inſide of the church 
is extremely grand, and in it are many monuments to 
the memory of eminent perſons, ſome of which have 
been lately repaired by the deſcendants of thoſe families, 
who had made choice of this place for their interment, 
Divine ſervice is performed by a curate, and two 
chaplains, whoſe joint ſalary amounts to above three 
hundred pounds annually, collected among the pa- 
riſh'oners. 

The pariſh church of St. Olaves, ſtands in Tooly- 
ſtreet, adjoining to London- bridge, on the banks of the 
Thames, and was firſt built in the reign of Henry III. 
It remained till 1736, when being greatly decayed, the 
pariſhioners applied to parliament, for leave to build 
another, which was finiſhed in 1739. It is a plain 
neat ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, encompaſſed with 
a baluſtrade, and within, is well fitted up for di- 
vine ſervice, The living is eſtimated at four hun- 
dred pounds annually, and is a rectory in the gift of 
the crown, 
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St. John the Evangeliſt, in Horſly-down, is one of 
the htty new churches, ordered to be built by an act of 
Parliament in the reign of queen Anne, but not finiſhed 
till 1732, when three thouſand five hundred pounds 
were ordered to be laid out in the purchaſe of lands and 
tenements, for the uſe of the rector, and the church- 
wardens were to add thereto the ſum of ſixty pounds 
annually for burial fees. The architect who deſigned 
this church has been altogether deſtitute of true taſte, 
for the ſpire riſes up in the form of a fluted column, 
the top being a capital of the Tonic order. 

The church of St. Thomas was formerly a chapel, 
for the ule of the hoſpital of that name, ot which we 
ihall give an account afterwards, but by reaſon of 
the increaſe of buildings, and number of inhabitants, 
ic has been ſince made parochial, and is an impropria- 
tion belonging to the hoſpital. The building is plain, 
but well fitted up for divine ſervice, 

In the place where St. George's church ſtands, was an 
ancient edifice that appears to have been built before the 
year 1122, but being greatly decayed, the inhabitants 
procured an act of parliament for building another, 
which was finiſhed in 1736, and is an exceeding hand- 
ſome ſtructure, On the front is a circular pediment 
enriched with cherubims and ſupported with pillars of 
the Ionic order, and over it is a fine baluſirade with 
vaſes, The tower riſes up gradually, and the ſpire 
is ſupported with Ionic columns, It is a rectory in 
the gift of the crown, and the living is worth about two 
hundred and forty pounds per annum. 

Having mentioned the pariſh churches in the Borough 
of Southwark, we ſhall now proceed to give our rea- 
ders an account of thoſe places called hoſpitals, found- 
ed and endowed for the reception of ſuch as either by 
he viſitation of God, or accidentsinlife, are afflicted with 
ſuch diſorders as require the aſſiſtance of gentlemen 
of the faculty. It is not becoming in any author to 
enquire what were the motives inducing any perſon, 
or even bodies of people to eſtabliſh charitable founda- 
tions for the uſe of their ſuffering fellow creatures ; 
ſome have done it, perhaps, from a delire of being 
talked of in future times, and many others we hope 
from a ſenſible feeling of the miſeries of the wretched, 
and with a real defire to do good, and reſtore them 
to the bleſſings of health and ſtrength. Mercy is the 
darling attribute of the Deity, nor ean it ever appear 
more conſpicuous or ſhine with a more diſtinguiſhed 
tuſtre, than when exerciſed by thoſe beings who are 
well convinced that the frailty of their nature renders 
them continually ſubject to the power, and objects 
of the favour of that God, whoſe mercy is from ever- 
lafting to everlaſting, upon them that fear him, and 
his righteoutneſs unto childrens children. 

St. Thomas's hoſpital ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
the principal ſtreet in the Borough, claims our firit 
attention, not ſo muck on account of its antiquity, as 
becauſe it is one of thoſe improvements which the 
pious king Edward VI. made of popiſh ſuperſtition 
and idolatry. When the monaſtery of St. Mary Overy 
was deſtroyed by fire, as already mentioned, the monks 
reſided ſometime in a houſe on the ſpot, where the 
hofpital now ſtands, but the abby having been rebuilt 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter, the prior of Bermond- 
fey purchaſed the houſe, and turned it into an hoſpital 
for the reception of fick and lame perſons, whole re- 
lations were not able to ſupport them, endowing it 
with lands to the amount of three hundred and forty- 
three pounds annually, 

In this condition it remained, as a place of reception 
for ſick and lame perſons under the direction of the 
prior and monks of Bermondley, till the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. when it was augmented with conſiderable re- 
venues and made ſutjeCt to the city of London for 
ever. 

When the dreadful fire broke out in London, 1666, 
it deſtroyed many of the tenements, ſet apart for 
the ſupport of this royal and noble charity, which 
reduced the governors to the neceſſity of ſoliciting 
"x voluntary ſubſcription, But in a little time they 
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not only retrieved their loſs, but were alſo in à 
years able to rebuild the fabric, 

It has three courts, and contains nineteen wa 
in which are four hundred and feventy-four b 
always filled with patients, beſides many who com. 
daily for advice, and aſſiſtance. Every part of the 
edifice is noble and majeſtic, and in one of the count; 
is the ſtatue of young king Edward, executed in the 
moſt elegant manner by Scheemaker, placed on , 
pedeſtal with his crown and regalia, lying upon , 
cuſhion, It is encompaſſed with iron rails, and on 
the pedeſtal is the following inſcription, both in Latin 
and Engliſh, but we ſhall only preſent our reds; 
with the latter, which remains as an evidence gf d 
piety and wildom of that youthful monarch, 


This flatue 
Of King EDwarD THE SIXTH, 
A moſt excellent prince, 
Of exemplary piety and wiſdom 
e his years; 
The glory and ornament of his age, 
And moſt nuntficent founder 
Of this hoſpital, 
was erected at the expence 
Of CnHaRLEs Joyce, ESqQuiRE, 
1a the year M, DCC, XX XVII. 


The paſlage from this court to the next is ain: 
and open, having on each fide noble columns, which 
add greatly to the beauty of the ſtructure, and the 
third court, which is older than the two others, is (yr. 
rounded with a colonade, over which are long fender 
pillars adorned with Ionic capitals. In the centre 
of this ſquare, the ſtatue of fir Robert Clayton, lor, 
mayor of London, is placed on a pedeſtal encompaſlad 
with rails, and dreſſed in his magiſterial robes, with 
an inicription, importing that he had been a mot ge. 
nerous benetactor to this noble foundation, havyiny 
contributed fix hundred pounds to carry on the new 
building, beſides leaving two thouſand three hundce 
pounds to it at his death. 

Beſides the governors in general who are extremely 
numerous, the immediate direction of all domeſtic 
affairs are in the hands of a preſident, a ſteward, 
a Chaplain, four phyſicians, three ſurgeons, an apo— 
thecary, a clerk, a matron, an aſſiſtant clerk, why 
rehdes conſtantly in the compting-houſe, a brewer, 
a butcher, a cook, who has an aſliſtant, and ſervant, 
two porters, four beadles, nineteen ſiſters, nineteen 
nurſes, nineteen watchwomen, and a watchman. 

Adjoining to St. Thomas's hoſpital, is that founded 
by Mr. Guy, commonly called Guy's-hoſpital, and 2s 
the character and circumſtances of that gentleman 
were of a very peculiar nature, we ſhall here prelent 
our readers with ſome anecdotes of his life, commu— 
nicated to us by an eminent phyſician now zlive, 
who was well acquainted with him, and enjoyed 
conſiderable ſhare of his friendſhip. Mr. Thomas Guy 
was the ſon of an anapabtiſt teacher, who preached at 
London, during the confuſions, occaſioned by the 
civil wars, in the reign of Charles I. but his fathe 
dying while he was very young, his mother who wa: 
left with three young children, returned to the place 
of her nativity, Tamworth, on the borders of W. 
wickſhire, and ſoon after married another husband. 

When this her ſon Thomas had received an cdu. 
cation ſuitable to qualify him ſor a life of trade, ““ 
was ſent by his mother to London, and bound app, 
tice to a ſtationer- i 


ter 


ds, 
eds, 


l We are not ioformed at 
time penury and avarice became his predominant 
ciple, but from a variety of circumſtances tappen: 
to have been naturally connected with his diſpote 
and temper. Soon after he was out of h's apprencicelli! 
he ſet vp for himſelf, and it being waen þ eild's 6 
edition of the bible was in high repute, Mr. Guy co, 
trived a ſcheme to turn it to his own advantage. + 
had types caſt on purpoſe, reſembling thoſe uſed Vs 
Field, which he ſent to a printer in Holland, and em. 


ployed him to work off an impreſſion, as much like or 0 
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Feild's as poſſible. Theſe bibles Guy fold under pre- 
ce, of their being genuine, from which he reaped 
eat advantage, and as he lived in the molt penurious 
Manner, denying himſelf the comforts, and jometimes 
he necefſaries of lifes he ſoon became extremely rich. 

During the wars in the reigns of king William 
and queen Anne, the poor failors who ſerved - in 
the royal navy, could not obtain their wages, till 
they were dilcharged, which ſubjected them to in- 
ſuflerable difficulties, and among other expedients uſed 
hy them to raiſe money, one was to procure from the 
captain a certificate of what was due to them, which they 
told at a conliderable diſcount to Jews, brokers and 
uturers. 0 8 

Mr. Guy having = great ſum of ready money in his 
poſitſhon, conſidered this practice as to benehcial not 
to have a ſhare in it. He ſet himſelf up as ready at all 
timcs to advance money to ſailors on their tickets at 
the diſcount of fifty per cent, by which his fortune be— 
came, in a little time, equal, it not ſuperior to that of 
the greateſt citizen. 

In his old age he began to conſider in what manner 
he could beſt diſpoſe of bis riches, to as to keep the 
ſum from being diminiſhed, and acquire to himlelf a 
name. In his walks round the city and ſuburbs of 
London, he often ſaw many diſtreſſed creatures, who 
had been turned out of the hoſpitals as incurable, and 
although his heart would not ſuffer him to part with 
a penny for their ſubſiſtence, yet he formed the deſign 
of building an hoſpital for their reception. : 

He began the preſent noble ſtructure, appropriated 
ſolely for the reception of incurables, diſcharged from 
other hoſpitals, and expended no leſs than eighteen 
thouſand, ſeven hundred, and ninety-three pounds, 
ſixteen ſhillings, on the building ; and left a fund of 
two hundred and nineteen thouſand, four hundred and 
ninety- nine pounds, for its ſupport ; the greateſt ſum 
left for the tick and lame by any perſon, either in an- 
cient or modern times. An act of parliament was pro- 
cured for its incorporation ; but as the common law 
could not ſet aſide the will, and as it would have been 
a melancholy conſideration to think that there could 
be ſo many incurable patients found in the King- 
dom, as would fill ſuch an houſe, a petition was pre- 
ſented to the lord Chancellor, who according to the 
true ſpirit and meaning of the law, ordered that it 
ſhould be open for the reception of patients in ge- 
neral. 

This noble foundation conſiſts of two ſquares, in the 
principal of which is the ſtatue of the founder, exe- 
cuted by Scheemaker, dreſſed in his livery gown, and 


on the front of the pedeſtal is the following in- 


Icription : 


EC HOMES GUT; 
Sole Founder of this [Hoſpital 
In his Lifetime. 

A. D. M, DCC, XLII. 


The family arms of Mr. Guy are on the ſouth fide, 
on the weſt is the parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
on the eaſt, our Saviour healing the lame man. 

In the houſe are twelve wards, containing no Jeſs 
than four hundred and thirty-five beds, with every ne- 
ceſſaty for the uſe of thoſe afflicted objects, who find 
an aflylum here during their illneſs, The ſame pru— 
dent oecononiy, by which the founder acquired his 
riches, ſeems to have directed him in the inſtitution 


of rules for its government ; for every thing bears the 


appearance of decent ſimplicity, equaily removed from 
prodigality and meanneſs. 

t is under the direction of ſixty governors; and the 
domeſtic affairs are leſt by them to be managed by a 


treaſurer, and his clerk, a ſteward, a chaplain, two 


Fhyſicians, an apothecary, who has two fervants, a 
lurgery man, a butler, a cook, and her ſervant, a 


porter, beadle and matron, eleven fiſters, eight nurſes, | 


twelve watch-women, belides a brother and a hiſter 
belonging to the lunatics. 


endes the number of patients, who are daily ad- 
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mitted into this hoſpital, there are others from all parts 
of the neighbourhood, whoſe caſes not being ſo bad, are 
allowed to attend every day in the ſurgery, where they 
receive advice and medicines gratis; and the number 
ſometimes amounts to above filteen hundred. 

At the ſouth weſt corner of Kent-fireet, was an 
hoſpital, in former times, for the reception of lepers ; 
but the governors of St, Bartholomew's having pur- 
chaſed it, they pulled down the whole of the editice, 
and erected a more commodious one on the ſpot, for 
the reception of ſuch patients as were afflicted with the 
the Venereal diſeaſe, But having becn enabled to en- 
large their hoſpital near Smithfeld, patients afflicted 
with that diſorder are now admitted into ic. 

On the weſt fide of the road, leading from Black- 
friars bridge, on a ſpot of ground, called St. George's 
Fields, the governors of the Magdalen Hoſpital are 
now building, and have almoſt finiſhed a noble ſtruc- 
ture, for the reception of ſuch Proititutes, whoſe mi- 
ſeries have made them ſenſible of their folly, wheie 
they arc to be kept and furniſhed with all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, till they can either be reconciled to their 
relations, or placed out as ſervants in reputable fa- 
miles. 

On the weſt ſide of St. George's Fields, and near the 
road leading from Weitminſter Bridge, is another foua— 
dation for the reception of [Female Orphans, called the 
Aſylum, which does honour to the preſent age, and 
oughc to be imitated in other parts of the kingdom. Ir 
was founded, and is ſtill ſupported by voluntary ſub- 
ſcription, in order to preſerve ſuch girls from proſtitu- 
tion as were left without parents, and bring them up 
in the practice of religion and virtue, fo as to be pro- 
perly qualified for all ſorts of domeſtic duties, They 
are taught to read and write, &c. and inſtructed to 
ſew and knit ſtockings. Four of them are appointed 
in rotation to aſſiſt the cook in doing the buſineſs of the 
kitchen; and from her they receive inſtructions how 
to dreſs plain victuals. All the other domeſtic buſt- 
neſs of the houſe is performed by them, under the di- 
rection of the nurſes; and the ſchool-maſter reads 
prayers morning and evening, and hears one of the 
children, in her turn, read a chapter in the Bible. On 
Sundays a chaplain, who has a handſome ſalary, 
preaches and reads prayers in the chapel. After ſer- 
vice, all the children are publickly catechized, and 
inſtructed in the principles and duties of our holy re- 
ligion. The governors have left the direction and ma- 
nagement of this charity to a phyſician, two ſurgeons, 
an apothecary, a- chaplain, a clerk or ſecretary, a ma- 
tron, teachers of reading, writing, knitting and ſew- 
ing, with a cook, a houſe-maid, and ſervant man, who 
acts as porter, 

On the road, leading to Weſtminſter Bridge, an 
hoſpital has been lately erected for ſuch poor women as 
are not able to ſupport themſelves in child-bed, where 


they are attended both by ſurgeons, midwives, and 


nurſes, till ſuch time as they are recovered after their 
delivery. This hoſpital, like the Aſſylum, was built 
by voluntary ſubſcriptions of the nobility and gentry, 
whoſe benevolence ſtill continues to ſupport it. 

In the borough of Southwark are ſeveral alms-houſes 
for poor aged people of both ſexes, particularly Bournes, 
erected and ſupported by the company of frame-work 
knitters, purſuant to the will of Thomas Bourne, Eſq; 
who bequeathed the ſum of one thouſand pounds to 
the company for that purpoſe. It conſiſts of twelve 
rooms for twelve poor freemen, or their widows, who 
are ſupported with all the neceſſaries of life. 

In 1713, one Mr. Samuel Harwar, a draper in Lon- 
don, founded and endowed an alms-houſe for twelve 
ſingle men and women, fix to be put in by the pariſh: 
of Shoreditch, and fix by the Draper's company. They 
are allowed fix ſhillings monthly, and halt a chal- 
dron of coals yeurly. 

In 1651, one Mr. Walter, founded and endowed an 
alms-houſe, for ſixteen poor men and women, who 
have each five ſhillings per month, ten ſhillings on 


| New-Years-Day, and halt a chaldron of coals yearly. 
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There are ſeveral other alms-houſes, beſides ſeven 
charity-ſchools, where the children ot the poor are 
inſtructed and cloathed gratis. And in Tooley- ſtreet 


is a ſchool, founded by that munificent patroneſs 


of learning, queen Elizabeth, where are commonly 
three hundred boys, who are inſtructed in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and grammar. The gram- 
mar maſter has a ſalary of ſixty-one pounds a year, 
and his uſher forty-one pounds ten ſhillings ; the writ- 
ing maſter ſixty pounds a year, out of which he is 
obliged to ſupply the ſcholars with pens and ink ; and 
the Engliſh maſter has a ſalary of thiity-ſeven pounds 
ten ſhillings, with twenty pounds a year for his 
uſher. 

On St. Margaret's Hill, in the pariſh of St. Saviour, 
is the Seſſions Houſe, a noble ſtructure, and in the 
front is the ſtatue of James II. in his royal robes, with 
the ſcepter, and other marks of regal dignity. The 
preſent edifice was built in the year 1686, and in it the 
courts of record for the Borough are held. | 

In the High Street is the Tabard, vulgarly called the 
Talbot inn, ſo named from its ſign in former ages, 
which was a coat without fleeves, ſuch as is now worn 
by the heralds. It was much frequented. by the no- 
bility and gentry, as appears from Chaucer's Canter- 
bury tales, who tells us, that himſelf and twenty-nine 

pilgrims lodged here in their journey to Canterbury, 
to viſit the ſhrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket. 

We are likewiſe told of this inn by John Lydgate, 
monk of Bury, who lived in the reign of Henry IV. 
and whoſe works were printed by Caxton, almoſt as ſoon 
as that art was brought to England. Near the end 
of Blackman Street, on the eaſt end of St. Georges's 
Fields, is the priſon belonging to the court of King's 
Bench, where ſuch debtors as are taken in execution 
by judgment of the court, are confined till they have 
—__ proper ſatisfaction. Priſoners for debt may 
likewiſe move themſelves here, by writ Habeus Cor- 
pus, and the court, whoſe authority is abſolute, may 
commit felons to it, until they are diſcharged in the 
ordinary courſe of Law. | 

The marſhal of the court has the maſterſhip of this 
goal committed to him, whoſe houſe is a very good 
modern building, and adjoining to it 1s another for 
the clerk of the papers. Within the goal are three 
rows of houſes, the intermediate ſpaces between them 
being paved like ſtreets, and on the eaſt is a garden, 
where the priſoners are allowed to walk, who have 
as much indulgence as is conſiſtent with a ſtate of con- 
fnement, ' 

The Marſhalſea priſon is in the pariſh of St. George, 
where debtors, arreſted within twelve miles of White- 
hall are confhned, but the writ muſt iſſue from the Mar- 
thal's court, In the ſame pariſh is the New Goal 
for the county of Surry, where felons are confin— 
ed till their tryal comes on at the aſſizes, and near 
it is the White Lion priſon, or Bridewell, for the con- 
finement of vagrants and other diſorderly perſons. 

The other priſons in the Borough of Southwark, 
are the Compter and the Clink, the former ſubject 
to the juriſdiction of London, and the latter for the 
diſtrict belonging to the biſhops of Wincheſter. 

William Giffard, biſhop of Wincheſter, built an 
epiſcopal palace on the weſt of the abby of St. Mary, 
now St. Saviour's, which has been long ſince pulled 
down, and warehouſes erected where it ſtood. The 
whole of this diſtrict belongs to thoſe prelates, who 
let them on leaſe, and appoints a ſteward to receive 
the rents, and hold a court of record, to Enquire 
into all manner of offences. 

In the reign of Henry I. when the celibacy of the 
clergy was finally eſtabliſhed, againſt which many 
of the Engliſh had ſtruggled above two hundred years, 
it was found neceflary, to permit the richer fart of 
prieſts to keep whores, at their own expence in their 
houſes ; but as many of them were poor, the biſhops 
of Wincheſter, licenced eighteen houſes, where the 
landlords kept women for the prieſts, under proper 
rezulations, Thete houſes ſtood in one rcw froming 
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the Thames, each having a particular ſign by whic, 
it was known, If any of the women defired to for. 
ſake their fins, and return from their lewdnelſs, no Pe rſcy 
was to hinder them, and thoſe who perſevere till deal. 
were denied chriſtian burial, unless they received ab. 
ſolution on their death-beds, "Theſe public ſte xs 28. 
mained till the reign of Henry VIII. when they were 
totally prohibited, the prieſts being left to tht | 
themlelves in the beſt manner they could, 

The duke of Suffolk had a noble houſe, for h;. 
town reſidence, oppoſite St. George's church, but fall. 
mg to the crown, Henry VIII. turned it into a mint 
for coining money, It was afterwards pulled down 
and ſtreets built on it, where people reſided, who were 
afraid of being arreſted for debt, 

In the reign of king William great complaints were 
made againſt its pretended privilege, as it was become 
a ſanctuary, not only for debtors, but alſo thieves and 
vagabonds, who lived in defiance of the laws, Peace 
officers being affraid to venture among them eyer; 
to apprehend the moſt notorious felons. At that time 
an act paſſed, by which all its pretended privileges 
were taken away, but no penalty being mentioned tg 
be inflicted on thoſe who obſtructed the civil power, 
another was made in the reign of George I. fran 
which we fhall ſelect the two follow clauſcs, 
Wiltully obſtructing any perſon, ſerving or cn. 
deavouring to ſerve, or execute any writ, Warrant, or 
legal proceſs, &c. within the place, commonly called 


V 


cc 


« the Mint, or the pretended limits thereof, or affaul:. 


„ting, or abuſing any perfon for having ſo done, 
„ whereby he ſhall receive any damage, or bodily hurt, 
or reſcuing, or knowingly harbouring, or conceal- 
ing any prifoner taken upon ſuch proceſs, or pre- 
„ fuming to exerciſe any unlawful juriſdiction, tor 
„ ſupporting the pretended privilege within the {aid 
% place; tranſporation for icven years. 9 Gre, l. 
6 0.238. - 

„Joining or abetting any riot, or oppoſing the 
e execution of any legal proceſs, &c. withia th: 
„% limits aforeſaid, wearing any vizard, &c. or hav- 
«© ing his face, or body diſguiſcd, &c. felony withou: 
„benefit of clergy ; and aiding or abetting, conceal- 
ing or harbouring ſuch diſguiſed perſon, tran- 
e ſportation for ſeven years. 9. Geo. I. C. 28. 
* 

The Borough of Southwark is extremely populous, 
and the ſtrects crowded like thoſe in London, The 
new pavemeut has been carried on from the end of Loty- 
don Bridge along the High Street, and Blackman 
Street, with ſome others adjoining, but many of the 
ſmaller ones remain as before. The bridge at Black- 
friars being now finiſhed, they have begun to buili 
on each fide of the road leading into Surry, and near 
the Magdalen for penitent prottitutcs alrealy- men- 
tioned, an obelisk is finiſhed and placed on « pedeita!, 
where the roads from London Bridge, and that fro 
Weſtminſter joins the. new one lately made from 
Black-friars, and on the pedeſtal are the following la- 
ſcripti ons. 

On the ſouth. 
Erected in the eleventh year of the reign iu 
George the thira, M. Dec, LxxI. 


On the eaſt. 
One mile XL feet from Londin Bridge. 


On the north. 
One mile CCC1, feet from Fieet- rect, 


On the weſt. 
Weſtminſter Hall ene mi. e. 


In the Borough of Southwark are many difient''! 
meetings of different denominations, near cne of WH 
there is burying place for the people of that perfusion; 
and another where the quakers inter their dea acco's” 
ing their own form, There was alſo a * in 75 
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Borough, but it has been ſuppreſſed ſometime on ac- 
Hant of the great number ot ditorderly pzrions who 
jelorted fo It, 4 

ln the neighbourhood of Southwark, were former- 
ty three villages, which by the encreaſe of buildings 
dee now in a manner joined to it, namely Bermond- 
ſy, Rotherhitae, and Newington Butts. 

"Bermondſey was formerly an abby of great repute, 
bt at the diflolution it was pulled down, and the ma- 
terials fold, fo that there are no other 1emain3 of it 
leſt beſides its giving neme to the pariſh, and a ſtreet 
now changed from Bermondſey to Barnaby. 

in 1680, the old church was pulled down and the 
prelent one erected, which is a plain neat ſtructure, 
ſerenty 5x feet in length and fixty one in breadth, 
he advowlon is in the hands of a lay patron, and the 
living is worth about two hundred pounds per annum. 
On the eaſtward of this pariſh, is that of Rotherhithe, 
a place of trade, and moſtly inhabited by ſea-faring 
people, becauſe of its ſituation on the banks of the 
Thames. ay 

in 1736, the old church being unfit for divine ſer- 

vice, the pariſhioners procured an act of parliament 
to pull it down, and in 1739, a ſtructure was erected 
on the ſpot, built with brick and ornamented with 
ſtone, having a double row of windows finiſhed in 
the ruſtic manner, and a tower ſurrounded with a ba- 
juſtrade. From the tower a circular baſe riſes and 
ſupports A lanthorn, ornamented with pillars of the 
Corinthian order, over which 1s a very elegant ſpire, 
Great manufactories are carried on here for ropes, 
maſts, anchors, cables, and all other utenſils neceſſary 
for the ſhipping, and the place is continually crowd- 
ed with people engaged in importing, or exporting 
g000d$, 
* Newington Butts is now almoſt joined to the Bo- 
rough of Southwark, although formerly a conſiderable 
diſtance from it. From doomſday book, it appears to 
have had a royal palace; and we are told by ſome an- 
cient authors, that king Hardicanute died in it. In the 
reign of Edward III. his ſon the black prince reſided 
ſometimes in this village; but whether in any part of 
tie old palace, or only in a ſummer houſe is uncer- 
tain, 

The epithet Butts has probably been added, becauſe of 
the archers learning their military exerciſes in the adjoin- 
ing fields, but not as a late author ſays, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL. for a!though archers were kept in the army 
even Jater than that reign, yet as the uſe of gun powder 
was then known, bows and arrows were gradually fall- 
ing into diſrepute, as they were ſoon after totally laid 
aide, The church is an old plain gothic ſtructure de- 
dicated to St. Mary, and is in the giſt of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, | 

They have a charity ſchool, and an hofpital, or 
almshouſe, called St. Peter's, erected by the company 
of iſhmongers, who procured letters patent ſor that 
purpoſe, from James 1. 1618. It is for the poor de- 
cayed members of the company, twenty-two of whom 
are conſtantly in it. Each of them have two rooms, 
three ſhillings per week, fifteen ſhillings at Chriſtmas, 
a chaldron of coals and a gown. One of the penſioners 
13 appointed ty read prayers twice a day in the chapel, 
and is allowed forty ſhillings at Cnriſtmas over and 
«bove the common ſalary. The glaſs windows in the 
Chapel are painted, and the houſe conſiſts of two ſquare 
courts, behind cach other, before which, there is an 
iron gate. 

In the year 1719, one Mr. James Hulbert, a livery- 
man ct the fiſhmonger's company, founded and en- 
Gowed an hoſpital for twenty poor men and women, 
whoſe accommodations are much the ſame as thoſe in 
the one already mentioned. It ſtands to the ſouth of 
the former, and has pieaſant walks before it, and with- 
in a wall fronting the houſe, the ſtatue of the founder 
15 placed on a pedeſtal, of which the paſſenger has a 
view, through ion rails on the top. | 
Ea Borough of Southwark ſends two burgeſſes to the 


e of commons, who are elected by the houſekeep- 
12 | 


_ 


\ J 


« 


| ers, and who being extremely numerous ofica occaſions 


great conteſts, 

'The place where criminals are executed, commonly 
called Kennington Common, is a little to the fouth of 
Newington, but few have ſuffered there of late years. 
Such of the rebels as were tried by the ſpecial commiſ- 
hon 1746, and ordered for execution, ſuffered at this 
place, among whom, were thoſe who commanded 


the regiment raiſed at Mancheſter, for the uſe of the 


pretender. 


Travelling ſouthward from Newington, we viſite! 
ſeveral agreeable villages, which like thote to the weſt- 
ward of Lambeth, are moſtly inhabited by citizens of 
London, who have their country houles in them. 

Peckham is ſituated in the pariſh of C mberwell, and 
is a pleaſant village, where in the reign ot James Il. 
one Sir Thomas Bond, a popiſh emiſſary of that prince, 
built a magnificent houſe, but at the revolution the 
people, who abhorred popery, went in a body and de- 
moliſhed the furniture, the eſtate being forteited to the 
crown. It has ſince been in the poſſeſſion of the nolde 
family of *I'revor, and the front of the houſe to the 
north, has a large garden before it, with two rows of 
elms, extending to a confiderable length, and the pro- 
ſpect is terminated by a view of St. Paul's cathedra}, 
and ſome other parts of London, The maſts of the 


' ſhips on the river are ſeen over the trees as far as 


Greenwich. This delightful feat is now the property 
of a private gentleman ; and there are ſeveral other 
pretty villa's in the neighbourhood. | 

Clapham is a long ſtraggling village, where are a 
great many country ſeats, belonging to the citizens, 
and near it on the eaſt is Dulwich; which claims our 
attention, on account of its college, and the fingular 
motive inducing the founder to erect it. 

Edward Alleyn was the ſon of reputable parents in 
London, and born in the pariſh of Botolph Without, 
Biſhopſgate, 1566. He addicted himlelf early to 
the ſtage, and became one of the original actors of 
Shakeſpear's plays, as well as thoſe written by Ben 
Johnſon. He ace became proprietor of a play- 
houſe, in Whitecroſs-ſtreet, and was appointed by 
patent keeper of the king's Bear-garden, ſaid to be then 
worth five hundred pounds a year. He had excellent: 
natural parts, a fine appearance, lively temper, great 
memory, fluent ſpeech, and was a man of great bene- 
volence and piety; ſo devout, that when he received his 


1 accounts, he acknowledged it all to be the 


gift of God, and reſolved to dedicate it to the uſe of 
his fellow creatures. 

There is a ſtory told concerning him, which has all 
the appearance of a romance, namely, that being once 
on the ſtage in the character of the devil, he imagined 
that he ſav/ the internal ſpirit viſibly, which had ſuch an 
effect on his imagination, that he reſolved never to act 
any part in the drama again. But nothing is more in- 
conſiſtent with his general character, as a perſon who 
devoted the whole of his time to perform his duty, both 
to God and man. He began the building of this pro- 
teſtant college at Dulwich, on a plan of the famous 
Inigo Jones 1614, and deſigned it for fix men, ſix wo- 
men, twelve boys, from the age of four to ſix to be 
maintained and educated, till ft for trades, when the 
were to be bound out apprentices, and a maſter, whole 
name muſt be Alleyn or Allen, and four fellows, three 
of whom were to be eccleſiaſtics, and the other a ſkilfu} 
organiſt, 

On the twenty-firſt of June 1619, he obtained Jet- 
ters patent for preſcribing rules for his new ſoundation, 
by which all future benefactions are excluded, and the 
viſitors are to be the church wardens of St. Botolph, 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet ; St. Giles's, Cripplegate ; and St. 
Saviour's, Southwark, who upon any ditterence ariſing, 
between them, are to refer the decifion of it to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

So great was this gentleman's humility, that when 
his college was finiſhed, he became his own penſioner, 
humbly ſubmitting himſelf to that portion of diet, and 


| cloaths, which he had beſtowed on others 
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We are told by « late author, that after he had ſettled 
the conveyance of his fortune upon this foundation, he 
repented, "and woul] willingly have retracted what he 
had done ; but that this is falſe, will appear from his 
own words in a paper preſerved in the library written 
with his own hand, “ May 26, 1620. My wite and 
« Il acknowledce the fine at the common pleas bar, ot 
« all our lands to the college. Bleſſed be God, that 

* hath given us life to do it, 

He was twice married „ and lived happily with both 
his wives, the laſt ſurvived him for whom he made a 
handlome proviton. IIe alfo Jeſt ſeveral other Jega- 
cics, and died Nov. 25. 1626, in the fixty-firſt year of 
his age, He lies buried in the chapel, which with great 
part "of the colle ge has been rebuilt {lince his death. 

"The maſter's apartment are extremely grand, and at 
his firſt taking poſleſſion of the place, he is obliged to 
purchaſe the furn ture, . hich is as clegant as can be 
imagined, and being lord of the maner, he lives in all 
the Juxuriant ſtate of a mitred abbot. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the rules by which 
both he and the warden are to remain unmarried, yet 
there are always a ſuthcient number of candidates jor 
the office, among thoſe of the name of Alleyn. The 
library is well furniſhed with claſſical and modern 
books, and behind the college is a good garden, where 
there are walls and fruit trees. 

Dulwich is pleaſantly ſituated on the borders of Kent, 
and near it is a medicinal ſpring, the waters of which, 
are ſent to London; and from a hill behind the college, 
there is a proſpect of all the villages from Putney to 
Greenwich, together with a view of London and South— 

wark. There is a fair at Dulwich for toys on the 
twenty. ſixth of May. 

Stretham is another pleaſant village in this neigh- 
dourhood, the manor of which belongs to the duke of 
Bedford, and was long celebrated for the reſidence of 
the late learned Dr. Hoadly biſhop of Wincheſter. It 
has a pariſh church and a charity tehool, together with 
ſeveral houſes for the citizens of London. 

Upper and Lower Tooting, are two villages to the 
weſtward of Stretham, on the read from London to 
Eplom, where there is an alms-houſe founded by the 
mother of Sir John Bateman, lord mayor of London, 
tor {ix poor women, who are placed here by the repre- 
ſentative of the family. There is alſo a meeting for 
proteſtant diflenters, with a houſe for the miniſter, and 
many 2greeable ſeats belong to the merchants of London, 

At a ſmall village called Martin in this neighbour- 
hood, Renulph king of the weſt Saxons was murdered 
in the houſe of a lady with whom he was deſperately in 
love. But it is ſtill more celebrated for a ſtately 
abby erected here, by Henry I. for canons regular 
of the order of St. Auguſtin, and dedicated to the 
blefled Virgin. It was one of the parliamentary, or 
mitred abbies, and its prior fat in the houſe of lords. 
It was endowed with many valuable privileges, and 
received confiderable benefactions, as appears by its 
valuation in the reign of Henry VIII. when the rents 
amounted to nine hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds fifteen 
ſhillings and five pence. Some part of the walls are 
yet ſtanding, but nothing ſufficient to convey a proper 

idea of its ancient grandeur. 

Mitcham 1s a well inhabited town, and pleaſantly fi- 
tuated, having many elegant houſes. One Henry Smith, 
2 ſilver-ſmith in London, from what motives we are 
not told, formed the ſtrange reſolution of ſpending the 
remainder of his days as a common beggar. It would 
ſeem that he conhned his circuit to the county of Surry, 
where he was known by the appellation of Dog Smith; 
but having once given offence to ſome ofticious per- 
ſon at Mitcham, he was taken before a juſtice, who 
ordered him to be publicly whipped, which he refented 
io much, that when he died being extremely rich he left 
fifty pounds a year to every market town in the county, 
except this. Mitcham has a fair on the twelfth of Au- 
vuit for cattle and toys, being diſtant from London 9 
miles. 


Croydon is ſituated on the borders of Banſtead- 
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downs, and is an exceeding handiome well built tow, 
and well ſupplied with all torts of neceſſ. ary proviſion 

The manor belonged once to the crown, but wa, 
given to the archbiflis »ps of Canterbury, who have a fine 
pal. ice, and many of them have been conſiderable bene- 
factors to the town. r. Whitgift archbiſhop, in the 
latter part of the reigu of queen Elizabeth, built an bh, 
pital here, in the ſorm of a college, for a warden an, 
twenty-eight poor decayed houſekeepers, who muſt h. 
chofen from this town and Lambeth. In the hoſpital 
is a ſchool for ten boys and ten girls, who are provided 
with all the neceſſaries of lite, and properly inſtructed 
by a maſter, who is a clergyman, and whoſe lalary i; 
twenty pounds a year, 

The church a noble gothic ſtructure, is extremely large 
and has a moſt meſellic and venerable appearance, 
which is in a great meaſure owing to the mun: ficence 
ot the archbiſhops. In it are ſeveral fine monuments, 
particularly that of archbiſhop Sheldon, eſtecmed one of 
the grandeſt in England. The learned Dr. 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of 
beth, lics buried in this church, and on his tomb is his 
efficry dreſſed in his archepiſcopal robes. Mr. 'Uyrrel, 
an eminent grocer in London, has a handſome monu— 
ment in this caurch, and the people keep it in rep; 
out of a principle of gratitude to the deceaſed, why 
left two hundred pounds to enable them to build ; 
market houſe, beſides forty pounds towards repairin- 
and beautiſyin.! the church, 

Great quantities of charcoal are made here, of the wog! 
brought from the neighbouring hills, and tent to L: on 
don, "where it is fold at a conſiderable advantage. Ib 
weekly market on vaturday is much frequented ON ac- 
count of the vait quautitics of grain fold at it, particu. 
larly cats, which are bought up by the inn-keepers in 
London. The annual fair is on the ſecond of Octoba 
for horſes, bullocks, ſheep and toys, being diſtant frun 
London 10 miles. 

On the borders of Kent, about three miles caſt of 
Croydon, is Addington, ſituated on a common ſut— 
rounded with hills; and although a ſmall place, yet it 
has ſeveral exceeding good inns. It is but little know n 
in hiſtory, but the people have a tradition, that it w: 
once a conſiderable place, and that it had 3 2 

caſtle, which is very poſſible as thege is a mount fi! 
known by the name of Caſtle-hill. 

On the ſouth-weſt of Croydon, is a village, called 
Carſhelton, where the great Dr. Radcliffe built a firs 
huuſe ; but it has ſince his death belonged to brag 
different proprietors. The village is fituated among 
great number of ſprings, which meeting together tem 
a large ſtream, called the Wandel. It is a moſt &- 
lightful place ; and near it are many country-houtc:, 
belonging to the c itizens of London. 

In the neighbourhood of this village is Becdingtor 
where the ancient family of the Carews had a feat, an,. 
adjoining to it, are moſt delightful gardens, laid oi: 
with taſte and elegance. 

Travelling ſouth-weſt to Epſom, we paſicd ag 
Ewell, once a conſiderable place, and noted in hitte: 
for a moſt magnificent palace, built in its neighhow!- 
hood by Henry VIII. but none of its remains are n 
left, for king Charles II. having given it to his favourite 
miſtreſs the dutcheſs of Cleveland, that lady pulled :* 
down and fold the materials. It was called Nonluch. 
and we are able to form ſome notion of its grandeu!, 
from the account of it, written by Hentzner, a Gd. 
man, who viſited England in 1598, and whole iti 
rary was publiſhed a tew Years ago, by the cker 
Mr. W alpole. One would i imagine (favs he) that 
every thing, in the power of archite cture to! perform, had 
been employed in this work. There were in every 
place ſo many ftatucs that ſeemed to biearhe, fo mai 
miracles of art that ſecmcd to rival the fineſt picces ot 
Roman antiquity, that it might with gicat proprie: y be 
called Nonſuch. 

It was encompaſſed with parks filled with deer, 1 
Iightful gardens, proves ornamented with the great: 
profuſion, and walks fo embowered with trees, that!“ 
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ſeited to be a place pitched upon by pleaſure to dwell 
ang with health. In the gardens were many columns 
10d pyramids of marble, two fountains ſpouting water, 
„ of which had a pyramid, upon which ſmall 
ds perched vrnilit the water ſtreamed out of their 
if, The other fountain was in a grove called 
'Y.1na's, where Acteon is repreſented turned into a 
tay, as he was {prinkled by the goddeſs, and her 
tas. Eeſides this there was another marble pyramid 
\.1:4 with concealed pipes which jpiinkled all who 
one within their reach. 

This learned fo:eigner has not told us the dimen- 
{Cons and ſections of it, but as the knowledge of genuine 
-1chitecture was beginning to 1cvive, along with the 
; ther arts in the ic:gn of Henry VIII. we may rea- 
jon{bly tuppoſe, that it was a mixture of regularity 
4 coihic; There is a large farm houſe made out of 
dart of the ruins, and th: gardens are turned into 
carn fields. Ewell has a weekly market on Thurſday, 
and two fairs on the twelfth of May, and twenty- 
inch of October tor cattle and toys, being diſtant from 
Londen 14 miles. 

The next place we viſited was Epſom, which al- 
touch forrnerly a ſmall village, is now become a 
I owifhinz town on account of its healthy {ituation on 
4anfteed Dos lis, which induces not only the mer- 
chants in London, but even fome of the nobility to 
191d houſes in it for their ſummer reſidences. As the 
h.ules have been built at difterent times, and at a con— 
jiJerable diſtance from each other, the whole has a moſt 
delightful appearance, eſpecially to thole who are fond 
of rural life, the gardens, incloſures, meadows, and 
downs being ſo blended together, that one would 
at firſt fight imagine it to be a town in a weod, It 
was famous in the laſt century for its mineral waters, 
but they are not much valued in the preſent age. 

Ihe annual races are frequented by vaſt numbers of 
people of all ranks from London, and upon the whole 
it is a flouriſhing place. They have an annual fair 
on the fifth of Auguſt; and is diſtant from London 
15 miles. 

That the Romans had conſiderable forts in this part 
of the iſland, is evident from the remains of a high- 
way at Hedley, a ſmall village about three miles fouth 
of Eplom; and at Banſted in the fame neighbour- 
hood, the downs, ſo famous for its mutton, begins, 
where vaſt numbers of ſheep are fed, eſteemed ſuperior 
o any other in England. There are many juniper 
trees in this village, and the proſpect trom it is extrem- 
ly delightful. 

Travelling ſouth eaſt, we viſited Bletchingly where 
was formerly a caſtle, but ſcarce any of its remains are 
now left, It is an ancient boroush by preſcription, 
and ſends two repreſentatives to parliament, who are 
choſen by -the inhabitants in general, the bailiff who 
is the principal magiſtrate being the returning officer, 

The church is a handſome venerable gothic firuc- 
ture, and near it is a charity ſchool for twenty boys, 
and an alms-houſe for ten poor people of both ſexes, 
It has no weekly market, but two annual fairs, viz. 
on the eleventh of June and ſecond of November, and 
is diſtant from London 21 miles. i 

Gatton in this neighbourhood, and at the bottom of 
a hill is another ancient borough by preſcription, and 
has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever fince the 
reign of Henry VI. At preſent it is a poor decayed 
place, and governed by a conſtable, who is choſen at 
te court leet of the manor. Some Roman coins have 
bzen dug up near it, and they told us that there 


=o formerly a caſtle, but no remains ot it are now 
eft, | 


0 


Ryegate the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated in a valley, called Holmſdale. There was an an— 
cient caſtle here during the heptarchy, but neglected 
in latter times, as there are only a few parts of its ruins 
now left. The church is a handſome edifice built of 
free ſtone, and in a vault under the chancel are ſe— 
veral monuments of the Howards, carls of Notting- 
ham. The market houſe is a gothic ſtructute, and 


was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Thomas 7 
Becket. There is a ſmall charity ſchool in the town, 
and the inhabitants having defeated ſome ſtraggling 
parties of the Danes, have a high opinion of their own 
cog of which they boaſt in the following rhime, 
that, | 


The valley of Holmſdale, 


Was never won, nor ever ſhall. 


The town is an ancient borough by preſcription, 
and has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince 
the original ſuinmons, who are choſen by the houſe 
keepers, who pay to the church and poor. The place 
is in general inhabited by aged citizens of London, 
who have retired from bulineſs, to ſpend the remainder 
cf their days in peaceiul ſolitude. The weekly market 
is on Tucſday, beſides which there are two annual 
fairs, viz, on Whitſun-monday, and the fourteenth 
of September, being diſtant from London 23 miles. 

In the reign of Henry III. William Warren carl 
of Hurry, founded a priory of black canons, at the bot- 
tom cf a hill adjoining to the town, which is now 
converted into a dwelling houſe, and was long the 
country reſidences of the late alderman Parſons. 

South eaſt of Ryegate, on that part of the county 
adjoining to Kent, are ſcveral ſmall villages, but few 
of them has any thing worth the notice of a traveller, 
except Horley, Where there is a common, called Thun— 
derficld, and in it the remains of an ancient caſtle. 
We could not learn when or on what occufſion this 
ſtrong fort was raiſed, but propably during the wars 
between the Britons and Saxons towards the latter 
end of the filth century. Ihe building ſeems to have 
covered two acres of land, and to have been of a cir- 
cular torm ſurrounded with a deep moat, 

At another of thoſe villages called Lingfeild, on the 
borders of Kent, lord Cobham in the reign of Henry 
VI. founded a collegiate church, and endowed it with 
lands for the maintainance of a provoſt, chaplains, 
and clerks, which remained till the general diflolu- 
tion of monaſleries. This village has a fair on the 
twelfth of May, and another on the twenty-ninth of 
June, 

In the reign of Richard I. Odo Dammartin, found- 
ed a priory of black canons at Punbridge, another of 
thoſe villages, for three prieſts, and to ſupport the ſick 
in the neighbourhood, as well as for the entertain- 
ment of poor travellers, but none of its ruins are to 
be ſeen, the people having removed the ſtones to mend 
the walls of their gardens. 

Darking the next place we viſited, deſerves parti - 
cular notice on many accounts, but particularly for 
the vaſt quantities of corn fold at it, It is a place of 
conliderable antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the Mole, being built on a ſoft rock of ſandy 
ſtone, the cellars under the houſes being cut out of 
the ſame materials, are extremely cold cven in ſummer. 
Some of our moſt eminent phyſicians, have eſteemed 
the air at this place the moſt healthy in England, to 
which may be aſcribed the fondneſs of the citizens 
of London, who have many of their ſeats in,. and near 
the town. The {ſtreets are 3 open and well paved, 
being kept extremely clean, fo that the whole has 
a moſt agreeable appearance. The pariſh extends to 
a conſiderable diſtance, and the church is a plain 
edifice, with a ſpire, in which are eight bells, and a ſet 
of chimes. There are ſeveral monuments in the 
church, particularly one to the memory of Mrs. Lol 
bot, the lady of one Mr. Tolbot in this pariſh, 

Many donations have - been Jeft to the poor of this 
town, among which we ſhall mention the following. 
Mrs. Fenwick of Betchworth-caſtle, bequeathed eight: 
hundred pounds, the intereſt of which is ſet aparr 
to relieve decaved houſe-keepers, and five pounds to 
every ſervant maid on the day of her marriage, who.has 
ſerved ſeven ycars in one family. 

Dog Smith, whom we have already mentioned in 
our account of Mitcham, left faxty pow.ds per annum, 

to 
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to the poor of Darking, and twenty pounds a year 
was left them by one Mr. Beau, a clergyman. T hey 
have a large commodious workhouſe, where the poor 
are provided with every neceflary of life, and on a 
_ pleaſant green near the town, are alms-houſes for 
widows, who have neat apartments, and ſome money 
to live on. 
Ihe proteſtant diſſenters are numerous here, and 
have a mecting for divine ſervice, and there 1s another 
for the uſe of the people called quakers. There is 
not any manufactory carried on az Darking, but the 
place is extremely populous, on account of the vaſt 
quantities of corn, poultry and other neceſlaries of life, 
{11d for the uſe of the London markets, and the town is 
ell ſupplied with butchers meat, freſh water: fiſh 
trom the Mole, and fea fiſh from the coaſt of Suſſex. 
The weekly market is on Thurſday, and a fair, 
for horſes, bullocks, ſheep: and toys, on the day before 
Aſcenſion-day, being diſtant from Lone 24 miles. 

There are ſeveral things worthy of a traveller's no- 
vice in the country, adjoining to this town, particularly 
Box-hill, ſo called from the great number of Box-trees 
conſtantly growing on it, which. come to greater per- 
fection than in any other part of Englaad. They are 
planted ſo as to form pleaſant groves, from which there 
is a moſt extenſive proſpect over Suſſex, Kent, and 
Surry. On the ridge of the hill, we were preſented 
with a ſcene, that exceeded our imagination, 

The deſcent to the valley below is almoſt perpen- 
dicular, where we beheld * cultivated fields, and 
the river Mole, winding along the bottom of the hill, 
which with the great number of ſeats ſcattered every 
where, gave the whole the moſt rural as well as tue 
molt romantic appearance. 

Abcut a mile weſt of the town, a range of hills 
begin, called Ranmer, upon which the late ingenious 
Mr. Tyers built a moſt elegant feat, and laid out the 
gardens and incloſures with the trueſt taſte. 

From this hill the view is as extenſive as that from 
Box-hill, for in clear weather St. Pauls, Weſtminſter 
Abbey, the Monument, and Windſor Caftle arc all 
diſtinctly ſeen. 

Amongſt other incloſures, is a wood called III 
Penleroſo, where are many beautiful walks altoge- 
> ther agreeable to the name, as nothing can ſerve better 

to inſpire the mind with that — 
which calms the moſt raging paſſions, and leads to 
tranquility of mind. 


— 


Welcome with folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A ſigh that piercing mortihes, 

£ look that's faſt'ned to the ground, 

A tongue chain'd up without a ſound ; 

Fountain heads and pathleſs groves, 

Places which pale paſſion loves. | 
Mil. row. 


In a temple in the centre of the wood are many ſeri- 
ous inſcriptions, and a clock concealed from publick 
view, ſtrikes every minute, which ſerves to highten the 
melancholy. There is an open building at a ſmall 
diſtance from the temple, and in it are ſome paintings 
by Hayman, particularly the dying chriſtian, and the 
unbeliever in the ſame awful ſtate, which as in real 
life forms as ſtriking a contraſt as can be imagined, 

Near this place are many other feats of the nobility 
and gentry, and an ancient road paſſes through the 
church yard, called by the vulgar the Devil's-cauſeway. 
In ſome places it is ten yards broad and appears to 
have been originally made of pebbles and flints, and 
is ſuppoſed to have been a work of the Belgians, when 
they firſt ſettled in Britain. 

There were in ancient times three caſtles in this 
pariſh, but two of them are totally demoliſhed, and 
the third called Betchworth, is now turned into a hand- 
ſome dwelling houſe, beautifully fituated on the Mole. 
To the northweſt of Darking, are ſeveral agreeable 
villages, and near them many fine ſeats, the country 
being extremely pleaſant and healthy. * 


ing melancholy, 
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can be imagined, 


Leatherhead is a ſmall town, bnt being a thor 


| Ougl;. 
fare, it has a good ſtone bridge over the Mole, bu 


does not contain any thing worth notice, and Cob. 
ham, which becauſe of its fituation on the road to 
Guildford, has many good ins, is a clean flouriſhi,, 
place, and has two furs, the firſt on the ſeventeenth ky 
March for toys, to which many of the people in I. 
don reſort, and the other on the eleyenth ot Decenile 
for cattle. 

In the neighbourhood of Cobham are many count 


\ ſeats, particularly one in the Italian tafte, having the 


ceiling gilt, and the roms finely ornamented, accotdig- 
to the niceſt taſte, the ornaments being as elegant 2 

Near the ſide of the gardens, the river Mole is made 
above four tunes its ordinary breadth, and the bank. 
are diſpoſed in ſo floping a manner, that it has , 
moſt pleaſing effect on the eye. At the end of one c; 


the ſe walks, is a delightful ſummer houſe, ſhaded yi; 
large elms, which. during the heat of the ſeaſon is oy. 


tremely refreſhing. 

The honourable Charles Hamilton has a fine fen 
in this neighbourhood, where great improvements hays 
been made by incloſing a large tract of land, Which 


was formerly conſidered ſo barren as to be unworthy d 


cultivation, but by art and induſtry, the heath wis 
burned, and turnips ſown, which produced a lam 
crop, and theſe being given to the ſheep, the dune 
of thoſe animals became an excellent manure, 
fine graſs ſprung up, ſo that at preſent it is as aoree. 
able as any other in the neighbourhood, Thee ip 
cloſed lands have an agreeable effect oa the eye, {c 
every where. the ſmall vallies and riſing grounds om 
a ſort of contraſt, and ſerves as a relaxation, eſpecial; 
when the mind is too much employed in the conten- 
plation of one object. The houſe is a (mall, bu 
handſome edifice, and adapted to all the uſes of a pri- 
vate family, neither poorly low, nor idley great, and 
the gardens are laid out with ſo much taſte, as ſhew; 
the owner to be well acquainted with utility without 
profuſion. 

Procecding ſouthward, we paſſed through the village 
of Effingham, which we are told had once fixteen 
churches, and was a large flouriſhing city, but we are 
ready to doubt the truth. of this ſtory, becauſe it is ng 
mentioned by our old hiſtorians, The church indce! 
has the appearance of antiquity, and from the remain: 
of ſome ſtalls, it would ſeem that it had been once 
collegiate. 

There is no doubt but the place may have been 
of ſome repute in former times, but as to the numhbc; 
ot churches, we cannot give any credit to it, une“ 
by that term is meant chauntries, and of that ther! 
is ſome doubt, as none of them are mentioned in the 
moaaſticon. 

We proceeded. ſouth eaſt to Oakly, ſo called fron 
the vait numbers of oak trees, growing in the neigb- 
bourhood, and it had formerly a caſtle which was be. 
ſeiged by the Danes, but relieved by king Ethelwo!\, 
who came to the aſſiſtance of the place. It ſtood nc 
the church, and the moat ſurrounding it is ſtil vi- 
ſible. In the church- yard are a great number of rol; 
buſhes at the heads of the graves, owing to a culion 
ſimilar to that practiſed by the ancient Greeks, . 
that when a lover dies, before marriage, the ſurvivor 
plants a roſe at the head of the deccaſed, which grow 
up, and is taken notice of by the people ſor mann 
years after, 

In Watton, but more properly Wodeton, from 
the vaſt quantities of wood. growing 1n 1ts neighbour- 
hood is an eminence, called Leith-hill, from when? 
there is ſuck an unbounded proſpect, that a fight 0! 
it has often excited the greateſt men in England ts 
viſit the place; and amongſt others the late Mr. 
Dennis, who has given ſuch an elegant delcriptio! 
of it, that although we might attempt it in langu2* 
of our own, yet we will give the preference to that 
gentleman. In a late journey (ſays he) which 


. * k y Jl 
took into the wilds of Suſex, I paſicd over an E 
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THE COUNTY OF SURRY, 


n ſhewed me a more tranſporting ſight, than 


ber the country had ſhewn me before, either in Eng- 
I rue or Italy. The proſpects which in Italy pleaſed 
+ 4+ 5 . 


| F « me mon; 


ſt. were that of the Valdarno from the Appen- 


e nines ; that of Rome; and the Mediterranean from 


« the mountains of Viterbo; of Rome at forty, and 


the Mediterranean at fifty miles diſtance from it; 


. und that of the Campagne of Rome from Tivoli and 


e Freſcati ; from which two places you ſee every foot 


b of that famous campagne, even from the bottom of 


| « Tivoli and Freſcati to the very foot of the moun- 


. in of Viterbo, without any thing to intercept your 


icht. But from an hill which 1 paſſed in my late 


„ journey into Suſſex, I had a proſpect more exten- 


« five than any of theſe, and which ſurpaſſed them at 


. once in rural charms, in pomp, and in magnifi- 
c cence. 


q The hill which I ſpeak of, is called Leithe-hill, 


e and is about five miles fouthward from Darking, 


« ahout fix from Box-hill, and near twelve from 
6 Epſom. It juts itſelf out about two miles beyond 
« that range of hills, which terminate the north downs 
« to the ſouth, when I ſaw from one of theſe hills, at 
« about two miles diſtance, that fide of Leithe-hill, 
« which faces the northern downs, it appeared the 
« heautifulleſt proſpect ] had ever ſeen ; but after we 
« had conquered the hill itſelf, I ſaw a fight, that 
« would tranſport a ſtoic ; a fight that looked like 
« enchantment and viton. . Beneath us lay open to 
« our view all the wilds of Surry and Suſſex, and great 
« part of that of Kent, admirabl diverſified in = 
pat of them with woods and fields of corn, and paſ- 
« tures, every Where adorned with ſtately rows of 
« trees. g 

« This beautiful vale is a bout thirty miles in breadth, 
« and about ſixty in Jength, and is terminated to the 
« fouth by the majeftic range of the ſouthern hills, and 
the ſea: and it is no eaſy matter to decide, whether 


W « theſe hills, which appear at thirty; forey; of liſty 


« miles diſtance, with their tops in the ſky, ſeem more 
« awful and venerable, or the delicious vale between 
« you and them more inviting. 

About noon, in a ſerene day, you may, at thirty 
« miles diſtance, ſee the very water of the ſea through 
« a chaſm of the mountains. And that which above 
all makes it a noble and wonderful proſpect is, that 
« at the ſame time that, at thirty miles diſtance, you 
« behold the very water of the ſea ; at the ſame time 
« that you behold to the ſouth, the moſt delicious rural 


= © proſpect in the world; at that very time, by a lit- 
= © tle turn of your head towards the north, you 


„„ look full over Box-hill, and ſee the country be- 
« yond it, between that and London ; and over the 
very ſtomacher of it, ſee St. Paul's at twenty-five 
* miles diſtance, and London beneath it, and Hamp- 


* ſtead and Highgate beyond it.“ 


Such is the deſcription given us of this hill by that 


eminent critic ; but the reader muſt not expect, that 
© the objects mentioned to be ſeen at ſuch a diſtance, are 


or can be properly diſtinguiſhed wi:hout the help of 


= tlaſſes, 


From this place we travelled weſtward to Godal- 
ming, an ancient town on the river Wey, and ſaid to 
have received its name from Goda, a pious lady among 


we Saxons, who founded a religious houſe here, giving 


it the name of her arms, from whence the preſent 1s 
corruptly derived. The inhabitants pretend that they 
had a Charter of incorporation from Edward III. but 
Whatever truth may be in that, their preſent one is no 


older than the reign of queen Elizabeth, by which it is 


appointed to be governed by a warden, and eight aſſiſ- 
twnts, who act as a common council. It is a flouriſh- 
ing place, particularly for the manufactory of woollen 
cloth, and worſted ſtockings, of which laſt great quan- 
tities are made here. 

A late author ſays, that it was the ſeat of a biſhop 
fore the conqueſt; but as no mention is made of it 
either in doomſday book. or any of our antient authors, 
no credit can be given to ſuch an aſſertion, 
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The river is made navigable up to the town, which 
muſt be of great ſervice to the inhabitants, as it com- 
municates with the Thames, and opens an intercourſe 
with all the towns on that celebrated river. There are 
ſeveral paper-mills in the town, which have continued 
here ever ſince the reign of James I. and all ſorts of 
proviſions are in great plenty, particularly fiſh, which 
they take in great numbers in the river, ſuch as ſalmon, 
pikes, roach, &c. the weekly market is on Saturday, 
beſides which they have two fairs, viz. on the thirteenth 
of February, and the tenth of July ; being diſtant from 
London 34 miles. 

The laſt place we viſited in this county was Haſle- 
mere, in travelling to which, we paſſed through a ſmall 
village called Witley, where there was formerly a ſmall 
cell for religious women, ſulje& to the abby of Wa- 
verly, already mentioned in our account of Fe 
Near the village is a park, where ſome iron ore is 
found, and wrought into bars, for the uſe of the ſmitlis 
in the neighbouring towns, 

We likewiſe paſſed through Haſcomb another village, 
where are the remains of an ancient camp on an emi— 
nence, called the Caſtle-hill; but we were not able to 
diſtinguiſh, whether the works were Roman, or of a 
later date. 

Haſlemere is ſaid to have been a place of great anti- 
quity, but ſuffered much, during the wars between the 
Danes and Saxons. Whether it recovered after the 
conqueſt, we are not told, only it would ſeem to 
have been a place of ſome repute, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. as it then received ſummonſes to ſend repreſen- 
tatives to parliament, which privilege it has enjoyed 
ever ſince. It is at preſent only a poor decayed place, 
conſiſting of two ſmall ſtreets, and the houſes M and 
indifferently built ; but contains nothing worthy of 
notice, only that it is pleaſantly ſituated on the borders 
of Suſſex, from which there is a moſt extenſive proſpect. 
The weekly market is on Tueſday, and has two fairs 
for cattle on the firſt day of May, and the twenty- fifth 
of September, being diſtant from London 44 miles. 

The air and foil of this county is conſiſtent with what: 
may be expected, where the places are diverſified, by 
hills, vallies and woods. In many places it is extremely 
mild and healthy, which is the reaſun why ſo many of 
the citizens of London chuſe to have their country ſeats 
in it. It is fertile in vaſt crops of grain and hay, toge- 
ther with vaſt quantities of moſt excellent wood, par- 
ticularly box and walnut; and on the downs near 
Darking, there grows a wild black cherry, from 
which the inhabitants make wine, little inferior to 
French claret. 

Beſides all ſorts of uſeful grain, Surry produces great 
quantities of fuller's- earth, which becomes extremel 
uſcful to the makers of woolen cloth, which exclufive 
of huſbandry, may be conſidered as the principal trade 
carried on in the county. : 

The principal rivers in this county, are the Thames, 
which bounds it on the north from weſt to eaſt. 

The Wey which rifes near Alton in Hampſhire, and. 
enters this county, on the weſt of Godalming, at which 
place it becomes navigable, from whence it continues its 
courſe northward, and paſſing by Guildford to Woking, 
divides itſelf into two branches, and afterwards join into 
one ſtream at Weybridge, where it falls into the 
T hames. ; | 

The Mole riſes near Oakly, already deſcribed, and 
after running ſome miles eaſtward, along the coaſt of 
Suſſex, turns north-weſt, and paſſing Darking, hides 
itſelf under ground, and burſts out at Leatherhead, and 
continues its courſe, till it falls into the Thames, op- 
poſite Hampton Court. That it loſes itſelf under 
ground was the opinion of Camden, and many other 
writers; but there are ſome who think the firſt ſtream 
is utterly loſt, and that the ſecond is another river, and 
we frankly declare, this laſt to be the ſame opinion 
which we have embraced, as the moſt rational of the 
two. . 

The Wandle is only a ſmall ſtream, and riſes at 
Carſhalton, near Croydon, after which it continues 
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its courſe, receiving ſome ſmall brooks, and falls into 
the Thames, near Wandſworth. 3 

Among other curious plants, found in different parts 
of Surry, we ſhall here inſert che following. 

Birds-foot, in the fields near Cobham. 

Wild-rue, on Leithe-hill. 

Thorow-wax, near Croydon. 

Heath Peoſſe, near Godalming. 

Maiden Pinks, near Eſher. 

Blue ſweet- ſmelling Toad- flax, in the hedges, near 
Farnham. 

Self-heal, near K ingſton. 

Buckthorn, in the hedges, near Leatherhead. 

The inhabitants of Surry, like thoſe of all other 
counties differ in their manners, according to their 
ſituations, thoſe in the interior parts devoting them- 
ſelves moſtly to huſbandry, are plain, honeſt and ſober, 
whereas thoſe who live near London may be conſidered 
as partaking of both the virtues and vices of the capital, 
there being a conſtant intercourſe kept up between 
them. 

Among many other illuſtrious perſons born in this 
ounty, we have ſelected accounts of the following : 


Thomas Cromwell, afterwards earl of Eſſex, was 
the ſon of a blackſmith at Putney, where he was born 
ſome time in the reign of Henry VII. He went as a 
common ſoldier in the army of Henry VIII. during 
the war with France; and at the concluſion thereof, 
it would appear that he did not chuſe to return to Eng- 
land, but enliſted in the French army, in which he 
ſerved without any commiſſion in 1 527: 

What education he received in England, we have 
not been able to learn, only that during the time he 
was abroad, he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral modern 
languages; and when he left the army became clerk 
or agent to the Engliſh factory at Antwerp, in the Ne- 
* In this ſtation his genius began to diſplay 
itſelf ; for having negotiated ſome matters of impor- 
tance for the merchants, cardinal Woolſey was ſo 
much taken with his fine addreſs and excellent parts, 
that he took him into his family, and appointed him his 
ſolicitor. 

At this time a ſtorm was gathering over the cardi- 
nal, who had long governed England in the moſt ar- 
bitary manner; and as this miniſter was greatly a- 
fraid of the commons, he procured a ſeat in the houſe 
for Cromwell, where he managed the defence of his 
maſter's conduct with ſuch ſtrength of judgment and 
elegance of expreſſion, that every one preſent were 
amazed at his abilities, and the king took him imme- 
diately into his ſervice, Cromwell, among many o- 
ther virtues, had one feldom found in courts, namely 
gratitude to his generous benefactor the cardinal, even 
after he was diſgraced, and baniſhed from the court. 
Soon after he had been in the ſervice of the king, he 
was ſworn one of the privy council, made maſter of 
the jewel-office, clerk ot the hanaper, and chancellor of 
the exchequer. About two years after he was ap- 
— — principal ſecretary of ſtate, and maſter of the 
rolls. 

When we conſider the character of king Henry, who 
could never ſet any bounds to his paſſion, and the tem- 
per of his courtiers, who were conſtantly engaged in 
plotting the deſtruction of thoſe in power, we need not 
be ſurprized to find the number of Cromwell's enemies 
encrealing in proportion to the rapidity of his promo- 
tions, eſpecially among the ancient nobility, who diſ- 
piſed him for his low birth; and the popiſh clergy, who 
hated him for adviſing the king to ſeize the revenues 
of the monaſteries. 

In 1535, he was appointed viſitor of the abbies, 
which he diſſolved, and brought their rents into the 
exchequer. He told the king, that with reſpect to the 
expulſion of the monks, it was only reduceing them to 
labour, and a lay character, which was their original 
inſtitution and as to the auſterities injoined them by 
their ſeveral orders, they might, if they thought pro- 
per, continue to practice them without any connexion 
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with a monaſtic life. The papal power being noy ., 
boliſhed, and the ſupremacy declared to be in ch 
king, Cromwell was appointed .vicar general over 3 
the temporalities of the clergy ; and the next year 3. 
vanced to the dignity of lord privy ſeal. He was like. 
wiſe created a baron of England, and conſtitutal 
chief juſtice itinerant of all the foreſts beyond the 
Trent. 

Preferments ſtill continued to low upon him, e 
in 1537, he way created a knight of the garter, and 
ſoon after made conſtable of Carisbroke Caſtle, in the 
Iſle of Wight; beſides obtaining feveral grants of lang, 
and manors. In 1540 he was created carl of Efe 
and conſtituted lord high chamberlain of England, 

Being thus raiſed to the higheſt honours that a ſub. 
ject could enjoy, the reader may poſſibly defire to kngy 
in what manner a perſon. of his low birth behaved in 
that elevated ſtation. And it is with the greateſt ple. 
ſure that we are authorized, by the beſt cotemporat 
authors, to atlert, that no man, who enjoyed ſo gc 
a ſhare of a tyrant's favour, ever behaved with fh 
much moderation, He was the patron of learnins 
virtue and religion; no man being appointed to a place 
under him, whoſe manners were not pure, and his 
character irreproachable. As the government of the 
nation was committed to him, there is no wonder he 
did every thing in his power to ſupport himſelf in 
office, knowing that he had many enemies, and that if 
he fell under his royal maſter's diſpleaſure, his fall 
would coſt him his life. 

He ſtudied the king's temper, and as his third queen, 
Jane Seymour, was dead, he thought that if he could 
procure him-a firſt rate beauty, he would be ſure of 
his confidence to the laſt; but this wrought his utter 
ruin: for the Howard's, who were his fworn enemies, 
procured a falſe picture of Anne, daughter of the duke 
of Cleves, which being preſented to Cromwell, hz 
ſhewed it to the king, who was fo plcaſed with it; 
beauty, that Cromwel haſtily concluded the match, 
not imagining that he had been impoſed on. The 
princeſs was lent over; and the king, eager to ſee hi; 
new queen, went to meet her at Rocheſter. But what 
was his ſurprize when at firſt fight of his bride, he 
cried out, that they had brought him a great Flander'; 
mare, and declared that he would not lie with her, 
His reſentment was the more encreaſed, when he found 
that ſhe could not ſpeak any other language, beſides 
Dutch, which he did not underſtand, 

Cromwell, Cranmer, and ſuch of the courtiers as fa 
voured the reformation, told the king that the marriage 
would be attended with great advantages, as it would 
ſecure an alliance with the German princes. Accordingly 
he yielded to their perſuaſions, and the ceremony waz 
performed; but next morning he ſent for Cromwell, 
and told him, that he would never lie with his quecn 
any more, for he was perſuaded ſhe was not a virgin. 
'The conduct of Anne, on this occaſion, does her 
much honour, for ſhe freely conſented to live privately 
on a penſion, but would not return to her own coul. 
try. 

About this time the king, who had placed his afec- 
tions on Catherine Howard, was privately married to 
that lady, which made the ruin of Cromwell incvits* 
ble. It is well known to many of our readers, that i: 
was the practice in that bloody reign, when a miniſter » 
diſgrace was reſolved, not to indict him at comm! 
law, but bring into parliament a bill of attaind®, 


x 


Which deprived him of the privilege of making his de. 


fence, 

Cromwel was arrcfted at the council table by the dub 
of Norfolk, and committed” 40 the Tower, where be 
ſhared the fate of all diſcarded minifters ; name! v, to le 
forſaken of his friends, who all, except honeſt Cranines 
looked upon him as a dead man. That piclate did a 
his power to fave the life of his friend, and ipoke learn 
edly againſt the bill in the upper houſe. | 
The bill, however, paſſed through the houſe of pect 
in two days, but it met with more oppoſition fron th: 


commons, where it remained ten days, and was 0" 
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aſſed by a ſmall majority. The bill having thus paſſed 
b th houſes, it received the royal aſſent by commiſſion, 
ey a warrant was made out for beheading Cromwell, 
25 the twenty-eighth of July 1540, fix weeks after his 
" nmitment; which was executed with particular cir- 
cumſtances of barbarity. Ns ; 

Thus fell this great miniſter, who had raiſed himſelf 
merely by the ſtrength of his natural parts, In his 
pigheſt elevation, he was obliging and grateful to all 
his former acquaintance, and fo charitable, that two 
hundred poor people were relieved at his houſe, in 


Throgmorton- ſtrect twice every day. 


Robert Abbot, D. D. a very learned and pious di- 
vine, was the ſon of a clothier, at Guildtord, where he 
was born 1560, and inſtructed in grammar learning at 
the ſree-ſchool in that town. He was atterwards en- 
tercd a ſtudent in Baliol College, Oxford, where he 
made great proficiency in the favourite ſtudies of thoſe 
times, namely the Ariſtotelian logic, fathers, councils, 
critics and commentators, being in his own opinion a 
moderate Calviniſt. He was a hard ſtudent, and 
remained at the univerfity, till he had taken his laſt 
degrees. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was ſworn one of the 
court chaplains, and ſoon after publiſhed his book, De 
Antichriſto, along wiih the king's treatiſe on the Reve- 
lations. In 1609, he was elected maſter of Baliol col- 
lege, and ſoon after appointed Regius profeſſor of divi- 
nity in the univerſity. In this ſtation he was of great 
ſervice to the youth in general, for Belarmine having 
publiſhed his book on the papal ſupremacy, Dr. Abbot 
refuted the pernicious aſſertions of that writer in his 
lectures with ſo much ſtrength of judgement, that the 
king promoted him to the biſhopric of Saliſbury. He 
did not enjoy his promotion above two years, for he 
died of the ' i617. During his laſt illneſs, he 
ſuſfered great tortures, but reſigned himſelf to the will 
of God, with all the marks of piety and devotion. 


George Abbot, D. D. younger brother of the above 
Rohert, was born at Guildſord 1562, and educated in 
the ſaine ſchool and college with his brother. Mr. 
Strype, and other writers, have told us, that when his 
mother was pregnant with this child, ſhe dreamed, 
that if ſhe could eat a jack or a pike, her fon would riſe 
to great preferment. Some time after, going to fill a 
pail in the river, ſhe caught a jack and ate it, which be- 
ing told to ſome neighbouring gentlemen, they offered 
to become ſponſors for the child, and 8 for his 
education. This they generouſly performed, and young 
Abbot had ſuch ſweetneſs of temper, and like his brother 
was bleſſed with ſuch excellent parts, that he ſoon ac- 
quired the eſteem of all who knew him. He was cho- 
len fellow of his college, where he remained till 1599, 
When taking his degree of doctor in divinity, he was 
promoted to the valuable deanery of Wincheſter. 

The univerſity of Oxford, had ſuch a regard for him 
that they choſe him vice chancellor, and he was one of 
the divines, who tranſlated our preſent verſion of the 
Bible. The earl of Dunbar one of the favourites of 
James I. procured him the biſhopric of Litchfield and 
Coventry, and afterwards that of London. 

In16:1, he was advanced to the archepiſcopal ſee of 
Canterbury, before he was fifty years of age, which im- 
portant place he filled with great moderation upwards 
of twenty-two years. As he always oppoſed violent 
meaſures r the puritans, ſo he refuſed to meddle 
with the proceedings in the ſtar chamber, which 
brought upon him the reſentment of the courtiers, who 
did not fail to repreſent him as one diſaffected to the 
church. | 

An accident likewiſe happened at this time, which 
us enemies endeavoured to turn to his prejudice, His 
ſedentary lite, and hard ſtudies had rendered him 
valetudinary, which obliged him to ufe ſome ſort of 
exercile ; and being one day hunting in a park belong- 
mz to the lord Zouch, he let fly an arrow and killed 
tis lordſhips game-keeper, Although this was meerly 


i 


an accident, yet it was ſo improved againſt him by his 
enemies, that they were for bringing him to a trial, 
but the king who was no ſtranger to the merits of the 
archbiſhop, as well as the malice of the courtiers, pre- 
vented all their deſigns againſt him by a pardon under 
the great ſeal, 

Abbot was ſincerely afflicted for the death of the 
poor man, and did every thing in his power to repair 
the loſs, by providing ſuitably for his widow and chil- 
dren. Being a divine of the pureſt morals, he reproved 
the duke of Buckingham for ſome faults in his conduct, 
for which that haughty favourite would never after for- 
give him. And upon the acveſſion of Charles I. he pro- 
cured an order to ſuſpend Dr. Abbot, from the exerciſe 
of his office, But this arbitary ſtep was ſo much cried 
out againſt by all ranks of people, that he was ſoon after 
reſtored, 

He was the author of ſeveral theological tracts, and 
died on the fourth of Auguſt 1633, leaving behind him 
the character of a learned and pious divine, a moderate 
archbiſhop, and a faithful councellor. He was buried 


belide his parents in the church of the Holy Trinity in 
Guildtord. 


Richard Corbet, D. D. was born at Ewell in this 
county, ſometime in the reign of queen Elizabeth, his 
father being an eminent farmer, near that place. He 
was ſent very young to Weſtminſter ſchool, and finiſhed 
his ſtudies in Chrifts-church, Oxtord. In 1605, be- 
ing eſteemed one of the greateſt wits in the univerſity, 
he took the degree of maſter of arts, and entering into 
holy orders, ſoon became a popular preacher, bein 
much followed and admired by people of taſte and 
learning. His ſhining wit, and remarkable elo- 
quence recommended him to king James I. who 
made him one of his chaplains in ordinary, and in 
1620, promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt's church ; 
about which time he proceeded doctor of divinity, as 
grand compounder, being vicar of Caſſington, near 
Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, and prebendary of Bed- 
minſter Secunda in the church of Sarum. 

In 1629, he was elected biſhop of Oxford, and 
afterwards tranſlated to that of Norwich. In thoſe 
different ſtations he was remarkable both for private 
and public virtue, and by a volume of poems written 
by him, he appears to have been a witty and elegant 
author. He died 1625, and was interred in the chan- 
cel of the cathedral church of Norwich. 


Sir Robert Dudley, ſon of the great earl of Leiceſter 
by the lady Dowglas Sheffield, was born at Shene in 
this county, 157% He has been always reputed as 
an illegitimate child, but thoſe who 'are acquainted 
with his father's political connections, have reaſon to 


think otherwiſe, He received the firſt rudiments of 


learning at Offington in Suſſex, from which he was 


removed to Chriſt's-church in Oxford, and entered 
by the title of Comitis filius, i. e. an earl's ſon, His 


father died when he was about fifteen years of age, 


and left him a conſiderable eſtate in reverſion ; but 
the young gentleman having a tafte for naval affairs, 
fitted out a ſmall ſquadron, with which he ſailed from 
Southampton in 1594, and deſtroyed a fleet of Spaniſh 
merchantmen, among which was one of fix hundred 
tons burden, 

He was likewiſe concerned in ſeveral other nayal 
engagments, and about the latter end of the reign ot 
queen Elizabeth, married a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Leigh, on whom he ſettled a large jointure. Soon 
after his marriage he endeavoured to prove the legi- 
timacy of his birth, but he met with ſuch powerful 
oppolition, that he deſired leave to travel abroad which 


was readily granted. 


During his reſidence abroad, he was kindly received 
at the court of Florence, but his eſtate in England 
was ſeized at the bar of the common pleas, by the 
ſtatute of fugitives, proviſion having firſt been made 
for his lady and daughters. Henry prince of Wales 
ſon of James I. propoſed purchaſing part of his 7 
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its courſe, receiving ſome ſmall brooks, and falls znto 
the Thames, near Wandſworth. 3 9 

Among other curious plants, ound in different parts 
of Surry, we ſhall here inſert che following. 

Birds-foot, in the fields near Cobham. 

Wild-rue, on Leithe-hill. 

Thorow- wax, near Croydon. 

Heath Peoſſe, near Godalming. 

Maiden Pinks, near Eſher. a 

Blue ſweet-ſmelling Toad- flax, in the hedges, near 
Farnham. 

Self-heal, near Kingſton. 

Buckthorn, in the hedges, near Leatherhead. 

The inhabitants of Surry, like thoſe of all other 
counties differ in their manners, according to their 
ſituations, thoſe in the interior parts devoting them- 
ſelves moſtly to huſbandry, are plain, honeſt and ſober, 
whereas thoſe who live near London may be conſidered 
as partaking of both the virtues and vices of the capital, 
there being a conſtant intercourſe kept up between 
them. 

Among many other illuſtrious perſons born-in this 
-ounty, we have ſelected accounts of the following: 


Thomas Cromwell, afterwards earl of Eſſex, was 
the ſon of a blackſmith at Putney, where he was born 
ſome time in the reign of Henry VII. He went as a 
common ſoldier in the army of Henry VIII. during 
the war with France; and at the concluſion thereof, 
it would appear that he did not chuſe to return to Eng- 
land, but enliſted in the French army, in which he 
ſerved without any commiſſion in 1527. 

What education he received in England, we have 
not been able to learn, only that during the time he 
was abroad, he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral modern 
languages; and when he left the army became clerk 
or agent to the Engliſh factory at Antwerp, in the Ne- 
tharbads. In this ſtation his genius began to diſplay 
itſelf; for having negotiated ſome matters of impor- 
tance for the merchants, cardinal Woolſey was ſo 
much taken with his fine addreſs and excellent parts, 
that he took him into his family, and appointed him his 
ſolicitor. 


At this time a ſtorm was gathering over the cardi- 


nal, who had long governed England in the moſt ar- 
bitary manner; and as this miniſter was greatly a- 
fraid of the commons, he procured a ſeat in the houſe 
for Cromwell, where he managed the defence of his 
maſter's conduct with ſuch ſtrength of judgment and 
elegance of expreſſion, that every one preſent were 
amazed at his abilities, and the king took him imme- 
diately into his ſervice, Cromwell, among many o- 
ther virtues, had one feldom found in courts, namely 
gratitude to his generous benefactor the cardinal, even 
after he was diſgraced, and baniſhed from the court. 
Soon after he had been in the ſervice of the king, he 
was ſworn one of the privy council, made maſter of 
the jewel- office, clerk of the hanaper, and chancellor of 
the exchequer. About two years after he was ap- 
i principal ſecretary of ſtate, and maſter of the 
rolls. 

When we conſider the character of king Henry, who 
could never ſet any bounds to his paſſion, and the tem- 
per of his courtiers, who were conſtantly engaged in 
plotting the deſtruction of thoſe in power, we need not 
be ſurprized to find the number of Cromwell's enemies 
encrealing in proportion to the rapidity of his promo- 
tions, eſpecially among the ancient nobility, who diſ- 
piſed him for his low birth; and the popiſh clergy, who 
hated him for adviſing the king to ſeize the revenues 
of the monaſteries. 

In 1535, he was appointed viſitor of the abbies, 
which he diffolved, and brought their rents into the 
exchequer. He told the king, that with reſpect to the 
expulſion of the monks, it was only reduceing them to 
labour, and a lay character, which was their original 
inſtitution ; and as to the auſterities injoined them by 
their ſeveral orders, they might, if they thought pro- 
per, continue to practice them without any connexion 
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with a monaſtic life, The papal power being noy z. 
boliſhed, and the ſupremacy declared to be in * 
king, Cromwell was appointed vicar general over 4 
the temporalities of the clergy; and the next year ag. 
vanced to the dignity of lord privy ſeal. He was li... 
wiſe created a baron of England, and conſtitute 
chief juſtice itinerant of all the foreſts beyond yh, 
Trent. 

Preferments {till continued to flow upon him, { 
in 1537, he way created a knight of the garter, and 
ſoon after made conſtable of Carisbroke Caſtle, in the 
Ile of Wight; beſides obtaining ſeveral grants of lang, 
and manors. In 1540 he was created carl of Fj, 
and conſtituted lord high chamberlain of England. 

Being thus raiſed to the higheſt honours that a ſub. 
ject could enjoy, the reader may poſſibly deſire to kngy 
in what manner a perſon of his low birth behaved jr 
that elevated ſtation. And it is with the greateſt plez. 
ſure that we are authorized, by the beſt cotemporaty 
authors, to aſlert, that no man, who enjoyed lo grey 
a ſhare of a tyrant's favour, ever behaved with 10 
much moderation. He was the patron of learnins 
virtue and religion; no man being appointed to a place 
under him, whoſe manners were not pure, and hi 
character irreproachable. As the government of the 
nation was committed to him, there is no wonder he 
did qevery thing in his power to ſupport himlzlf jr 
office, knowing that he had many enemies, and that if 
he fell under his royal maſter's diſpleaſure, his fal 
would colt him his life. 

He ſtudied the king's temper, and as his third queen, 
Jane Seymour, was dead, he thought that if he could 
procure him a firſt rate beauty, he would be ſure gf 
his confidence to the laſt; but this wrought his utter 
ruin : for the Howard's, who were his fworn enemies, 
procured a falſe picture of Anne, daughter of the duke 
of Cleves, which being preſented to Cromwell, be 
ſhewed it to the king, who was fo pleaſed with it; 
beauty, that Cromwell haſtily concluded the match, 
not imagining that he had been impoſed on. The 
princeſs was lent over; and the king, eager to ſee his 
new queen, went to meet her at Rocheſter. But what 
was his ſurprize when at firſt fight of his bride, he 
cried out, that they had brought him a great Flander': 
mare, and declared that he would not lie with her, 
His refentment was the more encreaſed, when he found 
that the could not ſpeak any other language, beſides 
Dutch, which he did not underſtand, 

Cromwell, Cranmer, and ſuch of the courtiers as fi- 
voured the reformation, told the king that the marriage 
would be attended with great advantages, as it would 
ſecure an alliance with the German princes. Accordingly 
he yielded to their perſuaſions, and the ceremony was 
performed; but next morning he ſent for Cromwel, 
and told him, that he would never lie with his quect 


any more, for he was perſuaded ſhe was not a virgin. 


The conduct of Anne, on this occaſion, does het 
much honour, for ſhe freely conſented to live private) 
on a penſion, but would not return to her own cou: 
try. 

About this time the king, who had placed his affec- 
tions on Catherine Howard, was privately marricd to 
that lady, which made the ruin of Cromwell incvits* 
ble. It is well known to many of our readers, that It 


Was the practice in that bloody reign, when a miniſters 


diſgrace was reſolved, not to indit him at comm! 
law, but bring into parliament a bill of attaiade!. 
which deprived him of the privilege of making bis de. 
fence. 

Cromwel was arreſted at the council table by the dube 
of Norfolk, and committed 30 the Tower, where he 
ſhared the fate of all diſcarded minifters ; namely, toe 
forſaken of his friends, who all, except honeſt Crane! 
looked upon him as a dead man. "I'hat piclate did d 
his power to fave the life of his friend, and ipoke learn 
edly againſt the bill in the upper houſe. 

The bill, however, paſſed through the houſe of pet 
in two days, but it met with more oppoſition fron th: 


commons, where it remained ten days, and was 0" 
| Pall” 
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\ſſ.d by a ſmall majority. The bill having thus paſſed 
4 eh houſes, it received the royal allent by commiſſion, 
; 4 a warrant was made out for beheading Cromwell, 
A the twenty-eighth of July 1540, fix weeks after his 
dommitment, which was executed with particular cir- 
cumſtances of barbarity, _ i a 

Thus fell this great miniſter, who had raiſed himſelf 
merely by the {ſtrength of his natural parts. In his 
higheſt elevation, he was obliging and grateful to all 
his former acquaintance, and io charitable, that two 
hundred poor people were relieved at his houſe, in 
Throgmorton-ſtrect twice every day. 


Robert Abbot, D. D. a very learned and pious di- 
vine, was the fon of a clothier, at Guildtord, where he 
was born 1560, and inſtructed in grammar learning at 
the ſree-ſchool in that town. He was afterwards en- 
tercd a ſtudent in Baliol College, Oxtord, where he 
made great proficiency in the favourite ſtudies of thoſe 
times, namely the Ariſtotelian logic, fathers, councils, 
critics and commentators, being in his own opinion a 
moderate Calviniſt. He was a hard ſtudent, and 
remained at the univerſity, till he had taken his laſt 
degrees. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was ſworn one of the 
court chaplains, and ſoon after publiſhed his book, De 
Antichriſto, along wich the king's treatiſe on the Reve- 
lations. In 1609, he was elected maſter of Baliol col- 
lege, and ſoon after appointed Regius profeſſor of divi- 
nity in the univerſity. In this ftation he was of great 
ſervice to the youth in general, for Belarmine having 
publiſhed his book on the papal ſupremacy, Dr. Abbot 
refuted the pernicious aſſertions of that writer in his 
lectures with ſo much ſtrength of judgement, that the 
king promoted him to the biſhopric of Saliſbury. He 
did not enjoy his promotion above two years, for he 
died of the ſtone, 1617. During his laſt illneſs, he 
ſuſſered great tortures, but reſigned himſelf to the will 
of God, with all the marks ot piety and devotion. 


George Abbot, D. D. younger brother of the above 
Rohert, was born at Guildford 1562, and educated in 
the ſame ſchool and college with his brother, Mr. 
Strype, and other writers, have told us, that when his 
mother was pregnant with this child, ſhe dreamed, 
that if ſhe could eat a jack or a pike, her ſon would riſe 
to great preferment. Some time after, going to fill a 
pail in the river, ſhe caught a jack and ate it, which be- 
ing told to ſome neighbouring gentlemen, they offered 
to become ſponſors for the child, and provide for his 
education. This they generouſly performed, and young 
Abbot had ſuch ſweetneſs of temper, and like his brother 
was bleſſed with ſuch excellent parts, that he ſoon ac- 
quired the eſteem of all who knew him. He was cho- 
len fellow of his college, where he remained till 1599, 
When taking his degree of doctor in divinity, he was 
promoted to the valuable deanery of Wincheſter. 

The univerſity of Oxford, had ſuch a regard for him 
that they choſe him vice chancellor, and he was one of 
the divines, who tranſlated our preſent verſion of the 
Bible. The earl of Dunbar one of the favourites of 
James I. procured him the biſhopric of Litchfield and 
Coventry, and afterwards that of London, 

In 16:1, he was advanced to the archepiſcopal ſee of 
Cauterbury, before he was fifty years of age, which im- 
portant place he filled with great moderation upwards 
of twenty-two years. As he always oppoſed violent 
meaſures m_ the puritans, ſo he refuſed to meddle 
with the proceedings in the ſtar chamber, which 
brought upon him the reſentment of the courtiers, who 
did not fail to repreſent him as one diſaffected to the 
church. 

An accident likewiſe happened at this time, which 
his enemies endeavoured to turn to his prejudice. His 
ſedentary life, and hard ſtudies had rendered him 
valetudinary, which obliged him to uſe ſome ſort of 
exerciſe ; and being one day hunting in a park belong - 
ns to the lord Zouch, he let fly an arrow and killed 

is lordſhips game-keeper, Although this was meerly 


| 


| 


an accident, yet it was ſo improved againſt him by his 
enemies, that they were for bringing him to a trial, 
but the king who was no ſtranger to the merits of the 
archbiſhop, as well as the malice of the courtiers, pre- 
vented all their deſigns againſt him by a pardon under 
the great ſeal, 

Abbot was ſincerely afflicted for the death of the 
poor man, and did every thing in his power to repair 
the loſs, by providing ſuitably for his widow and chil- 
dren. Being a divine of the pureſt morals, he reproved 
the duke of Buckingham for ſome faults in his conduct, 
for which that haughty favourite would never after for- 
give him. And upon the acrefſion of Charles I. he pro- 
Cured an order to ſuſpend Dr. Abbot, from the exerciſe 
of his office, But this arbitary ſtep was ſo much cried 
out againſt by all ranks of people, that he was ſoon atter 
reſtored, 

He was the author of ſeveral theological tracts, and 
died on the fourth of Auguſt 1633, leaving behind him 
the character of a learned and pious divine, a moderate 
archbiſhop, and a faithful councellor. He was buried 


belide his parents in the church of the Holy Trinity in 
Guildtord. 


Richard Corbet, D. D. was born at Ewell in this 
county, ſometime in the reign of queen Elizabeth, his 
father being an eminent farmer, near that place. He 
was ſent very young to Weſtminſter ſchool, and finiſhed 
his ſtudies in Chriſt's-church, Oxtord. In 1605, be- 
ing eſteemed one of the greateſt wits in the univerſity, 
he took the degree of maſter of arts, and entering into 
holy orders, ſoon became a popular preacher, being 
much followed and admired by people of taſte and 
learning, His ſhining wit, and remarkable elo- 
quence recommended him to king James I. who 
made him one of his chaplains in ordinary, and in 
1620, promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt's church 
about which time he proceeded doctor of divinity, as 
grand compounder, being vicar of Caſſington, near 
Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, and prebendary of Bed- 
minſter Secunda in the church of Sarum. 

In 1629, he was elected biſhop of Oxford, and 
afterwards tranſlated to that of Norwich. In thoſe 
different ſtations he was remarkable both for private 
and public virtue, and by a volume of poems written 
by him, he appears to have been a witty and elegant 
author. He died 1635, and was interred in the chan- 
cel of the cathedral church of Norwich. 


Sir Robert Dudley, ſon of the great earl of Leiceſter 
by the lady Dowglas Sheffield, was born at Shene in 
this county, 1573. He has been always reputed as 
an illegitimate child, but thoſe who are acquainted 
with his father's political connections, have reaſon to 
think otherwiſe. He received the firſt rudiments of 


learning at Offington in Suſſex, from which he was 


removed to Chriſt's-church in Oxford, and entered 
by the title of Comitis filius, i. e. an earl's fon, His 
father died when he was about fifteen years of age, 
and left him a conſiderable eſtate in reverſion ; but 
the young gentleman having a taſte for naval affairs, 
ted out a ſmall ſquadron, with which he ſailed from 
Southampton in 1594, and deſtroyed a fleet of Spaniſh 
merchantmen, among which was one of fix hundred 
tons burden. 

He was likewiſe concerned in ſeveral other nayal 
engagments, and about the latter end of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, married a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Leigh, on whom he ſettled a large jointure. Soon 
after his marriage he endeavoured to prove the legi- 
timacy of his birth, but he met with ſuch powerful 
oppolition, that he deſired leave to travel abroad which 


was readily granted. 


During his reſidence abroad, he was kindly received 
at the court of Florence, but his eſtate in England 
was ſeized at the bar of the common pleas, by the 
ſtatute of fugitives, proviſion having firſt been made 
for his lady and daughters. Henry prince of Wales 
ſon of James I, propoſed purchaſing part of his _— 
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but bis death happening ſoon after, that negociation 
was dropt. Having an earneſt deſire to return to his 


native country, he drew up a ſcheme for augmenting 
the royal revenue, of a very illegal and pernicious 


nature, but he thought it might have been acceptable 


to the king, whoſe profuſion had exhauſted his exche- 
quer, {ſee appendix to the firſt vol. of Ruſhworth.) 


He was a man who had great knowledge in the 
©” mechanical arts, and was continually inventing new 
"ſchemes, particularly ſuch as related to navigation. 


He was honoured and careſſed by the grand duke, 
who allowed him two thouſand ſequins, for his annual 
ſubſiſtance, beſides a grant of the caſtle of Corbello 
on the Arno, where he died in the year 1639. 

When he went abroad he perſuaded à young lady, 
the daughter of Sir Robert Southwell, to accompany 
him, and although his lady was then alive, yet he pre- 
vailed on the pope to grant him a diſpenſation to 
marry her, and ſhe bore him a daughter, to whom he 
left his perſonal eſtate. 


Henry Elſynge, eſquire, was born at Batterſea in 
this county 1598, and after being inſtructed in gram- 
mar learning, was placed in Chriſt's-church, Oxford, 
and afterwards travelled into foreign countries, where 
he learned every uſeful and polite art, returning to 
England, with ſuch accompliſhments as are ſeldom 
found united in one perſon. Archbiſhop Laud who 
was a good judge of real literary merit, had intereſt 
ſufficient to get him appointed clerk of the houſe of 
commons, a f at all times of great importance, and 
though his nomination was by a perſon very obnoxious 
to the people, yet he diſcharged his duty with fo 
much integrity, that no fault was found with his con- 
duct by either party, and he held his place till a junto 
of the houſe, proceeded to ſeize the reins of government, 
when he thought it his duty as a good ſubject, to 
relign rather than be concerned in ſuch proceedings, 
as would in the end prove ſubverſive of our happy 
conſtitution, Being thus diſengaged from all manner 
of public buſineſs, he retired to a private houſe at 
Hounſlow, and wrote two celebrated works, the one 
called, The ancient method and manner of holding par- 
liaments in England, and the other, A tract con- 
cerning proccedings in parliaments. He died in the fifty 
fix year of his age 1654. | 


Henry Hammond, D. D. one of the moſt eminent, 
learned and pious divines in the laſt century, was born 
at Chertſey, 1605, his father Dr. John Hammond 
being one of the court phyſicians. Whilſt very young 
he was ſent to Eaton ſchool, and afterwards to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where he became a fellow. 
When he entered into holy orders, he was appointed 
one of the chaplains to Charles I. and ſoon after 
promoted to the rich living of Penſhurſt, in Kent, 
and archdeaconry of Chicheſter. During the fitting 
of the long parliament, he was ſummoned as one of 
the divines to meet at Weſtminſter, but he never took 
his ſeat among them, not having any objections againſt 
the rites and ceremonies of the church. He adhered 
with the moſt unſhaken loyalty to Charles J. during 
all his ſufferings, and was one of thoſe divines whom 
the unfortunate king deſired might attend him in his 
laſt moments. 

Convinced in his own mind, that it was his duty 
to defend the royal cauſe, he wrote ſeveral pieces 
againſt the Preſbyterians, for which he ſuffered a ſe- 
vere impriſonment, but being ſet at liberty, he applied 
himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies during the uſurpation, and 
finiſhed his notes on the New Teſtament, which 
diſcovers the moſt amazing knowledge of the Greek 
language, that any man could poſſibly attain to. His 
practical catechiſm, is a proof of the ſtrongeſt convic- 


tion on his own mind, of the truth of our holy rcligion, | 


as well as the moſt unfeigned piety. When he heard 
that the reſtoration was likely to take place, he went 
to London to wait the arrival of Charles II. who dur- 
ing his reſidence at Breda, had nominated him to the 


| commanded in that fleet which took the iflaad © 


vacant biſhopric of Worceſter, but he died about , 
month before he could have enjoyed that dignity, on the 
twenty-tifth of April, 1660. His works with an 24. 
count of his life were publiſhed by his worthy ſrieng 
Biſhop Fell, in tour vols. folio, | 


William Sherlock, D. D. We are not informey 
who were the parents of this gentleman,' only that he 
was born in the Borough of Southwark, 1641, and re. 
ceived his Grammar learning at Eaton, from when, 
he was placedas a ſtudent in Peterhouſe, Cambridge 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into hole 
orders. He became a celebrated preacher in Lon. 
don, and was promoted to the rectory of St. George's 
Botolph Lane, prebendary of Pancras, in the cafe. 
deral church of St. Pauls, and maſter of the Tem. 

le. 

In the latter end of the reign of Charles II. he wrote 
a treatiſe on the ſufferings of Chriſt containing ng. 
tions ſimilar to thoſe of Socinus, which was anſwered 
by Mr. Vincent Alſop, an eminent non-conformig 
miniſter under the name of Antiſozzo. Mr. Vincent 
conducted the argument with ſo much judgement and 
pointed his ſatyr againſt the doctor, with ſuch well 
timed ſeverity, that his book is now held in the higheſt 


eſtimation by all lovers of religion, whilſt that of 


his opponent is either forgotten or deſpiſed, When 
James II. diſpenſed with the penal laws, Sherlock, as 
he had an opportunity of preaching before the mem. 
bers of the "Temple, became a dangerous enemy t 
the conſtitution of his country. He endeavoured to 
perſuade the gentlemen of the Jaw, that paſſive obedi. 
ence and non-rehſtance were duties inſeperably con- 
need with chriſtianity, and that the king was ahoye 
law, being the ſole fountain of power. "There is no 
doubt but his learned auditory conſidered his diſcourſe; 
as they juſtly merited, with the utmoſt degree of con- 
tempt ; but he had proceeded ſo far, that when the re- 
volution took place, he was aſhamed to take the oath; 
to the new government, and therefore was ſuſpended 
by virtue of the royal prerogative. 

During that receſs, he wrote his celebrated diſcourſe 
concerning death, which has gone through many edi— 
tions, its only fault being that of extolling human 
_ to too unreaſonable a height. He ſoon aſter 
complied with the government, and was appointed 
dean of St. Paul's, in the room of Dr. Tillotſon. pro- 
moted to the fee of Canterbury, in which high {tation 
he remained till his death, 1707. Beſides his treatiſe 
on death already mentioncd, he wrote an eſſay on judę- 
ment, another on a future ſtate, and a third on Pro- 
videuce, which have been well received by the pub- 
lic. His Son Dr. Thomas Sherlock, late biſhop of 
London, is well known by his valuable writings. 


Sir John Leake, was born at Rotherhith, neer the 
Borongh of Southwark 1656, his father being at that 
time the maſter gunner of the Engliſh navy. Hainz 
acquired the knowledge of navigation, he entercc. into 
the naval ſervice, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelt in ſe- 
veral engagements, particularly in the great ſca fig“ 
with the Dutch fleet 1673. Not meeting with pretet- 
ſerment equal to his expectations, he entered into che 
merchants ſervice, where he remained till the revo!u- 
tion, when he was appointed to the command of a ſti 
of war, in that flect which carried king William ove 
to Ireland, who being convinced of his great nierit, 
ſoon advanced him to higher employments, and on 
the acceſhon of queen Anne, he was appointed com 
mander in chief of 2 ſquadron, ſent to cruiſe on the 
coalt of Newfoundland, and other parts of North 
America, 

His conduct in this ſtation gained him great 2 
plauſe, for upon his return to England, the queen 4” 
pointed him rear admiral of the blue; and ſoon after 
raiſed him to the dignity of vice admiral, He was al- 
terward engaged with fir George Rooke, in tax; 


Gibraltar, and received the honour of knighthood. He 
Mi- 
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tea; and upon his return home, the queen made him 
+ eſent of one thouſand pounds. 2 | 
i He was appointed commander in Chief of the fleet, 
during the latter part of the queen's reign : and on the 
Jon of George I. he reticed from the ſervice, with 
— of ſix hundred pounds per annum, and ſpent 
A remainder of his life at Greenwich, where he died 
a 20, and was by his own defire interred in the pariſh 
urch of Stepney, leaving behind him the character of 


a brave officer. 


Henry St. Jobn, lord viſcount Bolingbroke; was born 

at Batterſea, in this county 1672. He was grandſon of 
lord chief juſtice St. John, who being a rigid diſſenter, 
placed him under the tuition of Daniel Burgeſs, a ce- 
ſebrated preacher among thoſe people; He had no great 
opinion of his tutor's abilities, and therefore he was 
removed to Eaton, where he ſoon diſcovered more 
than an ordinary knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
Jaſſics. 
411. Aaibee his ſtudies in Oxford, and left the uni- 
reifity with every accompliſhment, except the moſt 
needful of all, namely, a love of true religion and 
virtue, againſt which he had unhappily imbibed early 
prejudices. In 1700 he married the daughter of fir 
Henry Wincheſcomb, baronet, a lady of great merit, 
Although he treated her with unrelenting cruelty, 

Having obtained a ſeat in the houſe of commons, he 
-ttached himſelf to the tory party, with a view of riſing 
to a place at court; his extravagance being ſo great, 
that neither his own fortune, nor that of his wife's, 
was ſufficient to ſupport him, He was appointed ſe- 
erctary of war; but reſigned when the whig admini- 
tration took place. In 1710 he was raiſed to the Gignity 
of ſecretary of ſtate, and had a great ſhare in all 
the ſhameful tranſactions of the peace of Utrecht, which 
was a diſgrace to the nation. . 

In 1712 he was created a peer of Great Britain, by 
patent: but on the acceſſion of wal I. he was o- 
bliged to reſign all his employments. Upon the meeting 
of the parliament, he received intelligence, that the 
commons were going to proceed againſt him by articles 
of impeachment, which induced him to leave England 
in a private manner, .and retire to France, where he 
entered into a conſultation with the Pretender, upon 
the moſt proper means of invading his native country. 
In the mean time the commons tinding that he had 
fed, brought into the houſe a bill of attainder, which 
paſſed with little oppoſition ; and he was declared guilty 
of high treaſon. | 


14.3 * 
He was foon weary of the Pretender's ſervice; 
and being very earneſt to ſee his native country, 
applied to the earl of Stair, at that time ambaſla- 
dor from London to the court of France. In the 
mean time his father was raiſed to. the dignity. of a 
peer, and his firſt lady being dead, he married Mary- 
Clara des Champs de Mariſilly, neice to the famous 
madam de Maintenon, and widow of the marquis de 
Vilette. The earl of Stair, whole generoſity knew no 
bounds, interceeded fo ſtrongly with the miniſtry in 
his behalf, that in 1523 he received a tree pardon, and 
returned home to England. | 

As his majeſty could not reverſe that part of the 
act of attainder, which deprived him of a feat in the 
houſe, and as the commons always hated him, he 
wrote ſeveral ſevere eflays againſt the miniſtry, who only 
treated them with contempt. Finding all his attempts 
to regain his peerage ineffectual, he made choice of in a 
ſtate of retirement, and wrote his letters on the uſe and 
ſtudy of hiſtory, in which there ate _ things worthy 
of notice; but, in general, it is the boldeſt attempt 
ever made to overthrow the truth of the Sacred Ora- 
cles. He lived in great intimacy with many learned 
men, particularly Pope, Swift, &c, and dyed at his houſe 
in Batterſea 1751, 

Through the whole courſe of his life, his conduct 
was conſiſtant with his principles not paying any regard 
to the moſt ſacred of all moral duties, ſo that his deiſtical 
writings may rather be conſidered as a proof of the au- 
thenticity of our holy religion, as the perſon who at- 
tacked it with the greateſt ſeverity was himſelf an enemy 
to thoſe morals; which he pretended could be learned 
without the knowledge of chriſtianity. He left the care 
of his manhſcripts to Mr. Mallet, who publiſhed them; 
for which he was preſented in the crown office by the 
grand jury of the city of Weſtminſter. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that this Mallet, whoſe 
name was Malloch, uſed to inveigh ſo bitterly againſt 
chriſtianity in the different coffee-houſes in London, 
that even the bloods were aſhamed of his company, and 
beſtowed on him the name of Moloch. 


? 


Surry is divided into thirteen hundreds, and contains 


thirteen market towns with two ancient boroughs, which 


have no markets. It has one hundred and forty pa- 
riſhes, and is in the dioceſe of Wincheſter and province 
of Canterbury. It ſends fourteen members to parlia- 
ment, viz. two knights of the ſhire, and two members 
for each of the tollowing boroughs, Gatton, Haſlemere, 
Rycgate, Southwark, Guildford, and Bletchingly. 
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of what was {called the kingdom of the ſouth Sax- 

ons, during the continuance of the heptarchy, and 
whilſt the Romans were in this iſland, it made part of 
the Regni, the principal diſtrict of Belge Britain, be- 
ing eſteemed a place of great importance as will appear 
from the following narrative. 

We left Haſlemere in Surry, and entered this county, 
near Midhurſt, fo called from its being formerly ſur- 
rounded with wood. It is pleaſantly fituated on the 
river Arun ; and although no pariicular manufactory is 
carried on, yet the town is populous and well built, the 
country adjacent is well cultivated, ſeveral of the nohi- 
lity and gentry having their feats in the neighbourhood, 


8 USSEX, although only a ſmall county, is part 


At appears from doomiday book to have been a conſider- 


able place at the Norman conqueſt, and therefore a 
doroug h by preſcription. 

In the fourth year of Edward II. it was ſummoned to 
ſend 1ncmbers to parliament, which privilege it has en- 
joyed ever fince, they being choſen by all the houſe- 
keepers who pay ſcot and lot. The government is 
veſted in a bailift choſen annually at the court-leet of 
the manor, and the weekly market on "Thurſday is well 
{upplicd with all forts of proviſions. The annual fair is 
on Ladyday, being diſtant from London 52 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Midhurſt are ſeveral agree- 
able villages, particularly Charlton, where the country 
gentleinen have houſes to keep their dogs and horſes 
for the chace, and amongſt others, there is one belong- 
ing to the duke of, Richmond, executed on a defign of 
that great architect the late earl of Burlington. The 
ancient family of Montacute have their principal coun- 
try ſeat at Cowdrey in this neighbourhood, being one 
of the moſt agreeable places in the county. The ſitu- 
ation is in a beautiful valley, and the late noble pro- 
prietor was at great expence in adorning the houte, and 
making improvements in the gardens and park. The 
wars of Henry VIII. are painted on different parts of the 
rooms by Hans Holbein, and many of the anceſtors of 
his lordſhip are done by the ſame ingenious artiſt. The 
late lord was a Roman catholic, trom which circum- 
ſtance, we preſume he had the new improvements 
done in the gothic taſte, for the houſe although modern 
has all the appearance of antiquity. 

T here was a priory of black canons founded by a 
knight whoſe name was fir Ralph de Arden at Shelbred, 
a village near Midhurſt, which remained till the reign 
of Henry VIII. but none of its ruins are viſible, the 
ſtones having been removed to mend the roads. | 

In the reign of Henry II. an abby was founded at 
Durford, a ſmall village weſtward of Midhurſt. It 
was dedicated to the virgin Mary, and remained till the 
diſſolution, when its revenues amounted to one hundred 
and eight pounds thirteen ſhillings and nine pence. In 
July 1740, great part of the ſkeleton of an elephant was 
dug up at Burton, a ſmall village on the eaſt of Mid- 
hurſt ; and as it appeared to have been buried many years, 
and as none of our hiſtorians ever mention any ot thoſe 
creatures being in this iſland, it is ſuppoſed to have 
laid there ever {ince the univerſal deluge. 

From Midhurft a road extends ſouthward to the an- 
cient city of Chicheſter. It was a place of great repute 
under the Romans, and by an inſcription on a ſtone 
Jug up by ſome labourers in one of the ſtreets, 1725, 
we learn a very unportant fact concerning the hiſtory of 
this country. 

The general opinion of our latter hiſtoriins, is, that 


5 


ä 


the Britons from the time of Cæſar's arrival, till the 
reign of the emperor Claudius, were not ſubject to the 
Romans. We always thought otherwiſe, and by the 
inſcription on this Kone, we are now confirmed in our 
opinion, that the Britons continued in ſome manner 
ſubject to the Romans before Claudius came to the 
iſland, only that they were governed by one of their 
own princes as lieutenant under the emperor, 

This famous monument of antiquity was piven_ 0 
the duke of Richmond, who has placed it in a teme 
in his garden, and the inſcription on it is in the folly, 
ing words, 


% Neptuno et Minerva Templum, pro ſalute dinms divira, 

ex auttoritate Tiberu Claudii, Cogidubni regis, long; 
«© Anguſti in Britannii, collegium fabrorum, et qu; i 
* eo a ſacris, vel honorati ſunt, de ſuo dedieauerun ; 
© donante aream Pudente Pudentint filio. 


c For the ſafety of the imperial family, this temple 


© was dedicated to Neptune and Minerva, by the 

college of artificers belonging to king Cogidubaus, 

„ the lieutenant of Augultus in Britain, and by 

© thoſe who officiated as prieſts, or were honouted 

in it at their own expence, the ground being 

cc 8 £ J . 9 
given by Pudens the ſon of Pudentinus. 


When the ſouth Saxons eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
this part of the iſland, it became the principal reſidence 
of their kings, and is ſuppoſed to be named Ceafter, 
from Ciſſa one of thoſe adventurers, It appears from 


doomſday book that at the Norman conqueſt, it hal 


only an hundred houſes, but the bifhop ef Selſey hay- 
ing removed the feat of his biſhopric to this place, 
occaſioned a great reſort of people, ſo that many houlcs 
being built, it ſoon became very conſiderable. 

In the reign of Henry I. Ralph biſhop of this dioceſe 
laid the foundation of a cathedral. church, but being 
of wood it was accidently burnt down, betore the wholc 
ſtructure was ſiniſhed. 

In the reign of Richard I. Selfield the biſhop of 
Chicheſter built another cathedral, and by his muni— 
ficence the town was greatly enlarged. "The cathe- 
deral is built in the form of a croſs, and alttoug? 
not large, yet it is a very elegant light gothic ſtrus- 
ture. 

In the reign of Henry VII. Shelborn bifhep c“ 
Chicheſter adorned the ſouth iſle with Ratues of 2"! 
the kings of England down to that time, and the prac: 
tice has been continued by his ſucceſiors, but man. 
of its other ornaments, particularly the painted gat, 
were deſtroyed in the civil wars. The ſpire oi tht: 
church is a moſt curious piece of workmanſhip, bein; 
three hundred feet in heighth, but a few years 320 1: 
was ſtruck with lightning, by which ſeveral lige 
ſtones, . particularly two which weighed near a tou Gil, 
were throven like balls over a row of low houlcs, ts 
fell near a gentleman's houſe, without hurting any pete, 
whatever, Every one imagined that the ftceple wot 
fall, the conſequence of which, would have e 
lhe deſtruction .of the whole church, but being te- 
veved, it was found, that although a b:cach bad be! 
made in the ſpire, within fiſty feet of the io), Ie 
the original workmanſhip was ſo firm, regular al 
compact that it was ſoon repaired in the matt fu)” 
ſtantial manner. With reſpect to the infice 0! th 
chuich, there are ſeveral curicus monuments, fat, 
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not elegant, 


THE COUNTY OFfO SUS S E X. ris 


iſe of biſhop Carleton, and biſhop King, who 
ſented in their epiſcopal robes curioutly cut 
Able. The choirs extremly neat,” having been 
«bs wired at a conſidefable expence. The revenues 
ey hop are not ſo great as they were formerly, 
„Ken pretty conſiderable. Ihe chapter is com- 
a dean, a chancellor, treaſurer, two arch- 
dcacons, thirty prebendarics, a4 Chaunter, and twelve 
vicars chorals, beſides other office rs. | 
The epiſcopal paface was rebuilt about fiſty years 
0, when ſeveral coins were found by the wo: kmen, 
tobether with a curious pavement, Wich ſhews- it to 
dave been a Roman ſtation. The palace is large, but 
and the houles of the dignitaries take up 


ulatly th 
Are repre 


although 
poſed ol 


almoſt a quarter of the city. In the city are five pariſh 
| churches, beſides two in the ſubürbs, but they ate 


. 


Criall edifices, built entirely of flint. 
| The monaſticon takes notice of the following reli— 
wous houſes in Chicheſter, viz. - A monaſtery dedicated 


© St. Peter, and a nunnery, both built by the Saxon 
kings, and another called an ' hoſpital, built and en- 
© 


| owed by William, dean of this church, in the reign 


of Henry II. dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which rc- 
rained till the general diſſolution. | 

lu the reign 0: Henry II. 3 monaſtery of grey friars 
das founded, near the north gate of the city, and in 
the reign of his ſon Edward I. Eleanor confort of that 
king founded a houſe for black friars, dedicated to 
the virgin Mary, but little teinains of theſe houſes are 
now left, except the laſt, which having undergone a 
tey; alterations, is now converted into a gentleman's 
houſe, | 
With reſpect to the city of Chicheſter, it is built 
on the river Lavant, which forms a ſemi-circle by in- 
compaſling it on three {ides, that towards the north 
peing only open to the land. "The city is extremely 
neat, and ſurrounded by a ſtone wall having four 
gates placed in ſuch a manner ' as to face the four 
cardinal points, from each of which runs a ſtreet termi 
nating in a croſs placed exactly in the centre, and firſt 
erected by biſhop Story towards the latter end of the 
reign of Henry VII. for the uſe of the friars, who 
here delivered orations to the people, in defence of 
their idolatrous ſuperſtition, for which tlrey received 
conſiderable ſums from their Uecluded votaries, to ſup- 
port themſelves in idleneſs and luxury. | 

As the reformation from popery put an end to all 
that ſort of ridiculous trumpery, the croſs was ſuffered 
to fall to decay; but the late duke of Richmond in 
tie year 1746, cauſed it to be both repaired and beau- 
tied, fo that it is now one of the moſt elegant croſſes 
in England. The ftreets are broad, airy, and well 
paved, Formerly a perſon might have ſtood at the 
role, and had a perfect view of the four gates, but 
leveral buildings having been lately creed, the beau. 
til uniformity is now deſtroycd, fo that only two of 
them can be ſeen. 

The Guildhall is a very mean ſtructure, and being 
built in an obſcure part of the city, it does not attract 
the attention of a traveller, but'the market-houſe. which 
tands on pillars of the Tuſcan order, is a very ele- 
gant ſtructure, and over it is a large room where 
tae gentry have balls and public aſſemblies. With 
re1pect to the trade of this city, it contiſts chiefly in 
making of malt, and a conſiderable manufactory of 
needles, its ſituation not ſuffering the inhabitants to 
engage largely in the exportation of goods, becauſe of 
the quay being two miles diſtant. | 

In the reign of James I. an act of parliament was 


obtained to remedy this defect, by making the river 


want navigable up to the city, but although the 
act was obtained at a conſiderable expence, and al- 
tough the preamble ſet forth the advantages that 
would ariſe from it, yet it was never put in execu— 


110 5 1 AY + 1 
a. There is, however, a cuſtomshouſe in the city, 


7 0 . * * 
18 duties are paid on goods imported in the 
NM vil; r} * © 0 
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Chicheſter u- . : : : 
2 'chefler was a city time immemorial, and ſent 
repreſentatlye 


* 


s to parliament, but the charter being de- 


* 


| 


livered up, in conſequence of the writs quo warranto, 
in the reign of Charles II. James II. granted them 
ahother, by which they are to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, lan unlimited numb-r of aldermen, and com- 
mon countil, together with four ſerjeants at mace. 
By the ſame charter it is made -a county of itſelf, 
fo that the king's writ for Suſſex cannot run here un- 
Jeſs verbally ſpecified. 

The repreſentatives in parliament are choſen by 
fuch of the inhabitants as have taken vp their frec- 
doms, the mayor being the returning officer. It has 
two' weekly markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and five annual fairs, viz, on the third of May, 
Whitſun Monday, the fitth of Auguſt, the tenth Or 
October, and twentieth ol the ſame month. Being 
diſtant from London 63 wiles. 

Having thus deſcribed every thing worth notice in 
Chicheſter, we ſha}l preſent the reader with an account 
of its (environs, particularly a Roman camp laid out 
in the form ot an oblong ſquare, being above half 
a mile in length, and hal; as much in breadth. It is 
ſituated on an eminence, and commands the city, being 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong rampart ratied by a vait deal 
of labour | 

As the Roman governor Veſpaſian in the reign of 
Nero rei:ded Jong among the Belgian Brirons, moit 
of our antiquaries ste of opinion, that this tort was 
raiſed by him, for the encampment of his forces, 
the country being at- that time in a very unſettled 
ſtate, and to confirm the conjectute, there is another 
near it much in the ſame form, although the dimen— 
ſions are ſmaller, being, in our opinion, uſed by the 
auxilliaries. Et 
On a hill near this city was formerly a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Roche, the patron of vagabond popiſh 
pilgrims, and near it is a camp in a circular form 
ſuppoſed to have been made by the Danes, when they 
firſt landed in this part of the iſland, 

Goodwood, the feat of the duke of Richmond, be- 
longed formerly to the noble family of Piercy ; but 
being purchaſed by the late duke, he pulled down the 
ancient gothic ſtructure, and erected a fine manſion; 
according to a plan drawn by Mr. Campbell, author 
of the Vitruvius Britannicus. It is a moſt excellent 
*ructure, and the proſpect from it is as charming as 
can be imagined. The fea and the Ifle of Wight fill 
the mind with admiration, and the adjacent country, 
covered with woods and interſperſed with villages, 
makes the ſcene altogether romantic. 

Near Goodwood was an ancient caſtle, now convert. 
ed into a dwelling houſe, ſurrounded by fine gardens, 
from the windows of which there is a moſt enchanting 
proſpect. And near it is a ſmall delightful village, 
called Boxgrove, where a monaſtery was ſounded in 
the reign ol Flenry I. for monks of the bencdictine or- 
der, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but being an alien 
priory, it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. its 
church being now ufed by the pariſhioners for divine 
ſervice. 

During the tine we were at Chicheſter, we viſited 
Selſey, commonly called an iſland, although only a 
peninſula, being furrounded by the fea every where, 
except on the north weſt, It is famous in our hiſtory 
for being the ſeat of a biſhop, before it was removed to 
Chicheſter, and the fituation is extremely delightful. 
A monaſtery was founded here by St. Wilfrid, in the 
ſeventh century, and endowed with lands for its ſup- 
port, by the kings of Suſſex. It was afterwards the 
reſidence of the biſhop, and at low water, there are 
fill to be feen ſome remains of its ruins, the ſea hay- 
ing at this place encroached on the land. Great 
quantities of excellent wheat grow in this neizhbout- 
hood, and the beit cockies in England are found on 
the ſhore. | 

Returning from Selſey, we viſited the village cf 
Bofcham, moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen, wherein is 
nothing remarkable beſides the church, which deſerves 
the particular notice of every traveller. This ſtately 
gothic edifice was built at the ſole expence of Wil- 


lin 


| 
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liam Warlewaſt, biſhop of Exeter, in the zeign ot 
Henry 1, It was made collegiate for a dean and pre- 
bendaities, exempted from ordinary epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, and endowed with many other 2 
which it enjoyed til} the general, diſtolution, when it 
was made parochial, The ftalls for the prebendaries 
are ſtanding at this time, and over them are carvings 
of very ancient workmanſhip, perhaps as old as the 
church itſelf. 5 

The daughter of Canute the Great was buried here, 
and there is in the church an ancient monument, ſaid 
to be in memory of that princeſs ; but there is no cer- 
tain proof of its being ſo. | 

We mult not leave this part of the country without 
mentioning Stanſtead, the country ſeat and ſummer 
reſidence of the late earl of Hallifax, who has left it 
by will to his natural daughter, by Mrs. Donaldſon. 
It is one of the moſt agreeable places in England, hav- 
ing fine parks; and from the dining-room windows, 
there is a complete proſpect of the Ide of Wight, to- 
gether with a view of the royal navy in Portſmouth 
harbour, St, Helen's, and Spithead. The gardens are 
delighiful ; and the walks in the park extremely 
— 

The next place we viſited was Arundel, an ancient 
town, and pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Arun. It was of great repute under the Saxon kings, 
tor we find it mentioned by king Alfred in his will, as 
amanor to which belonged a caitle, conſidered as a ne- 
ceflary appendage, At the Norman conqueſt it was 
given to Roger de Montgomery, and we are told by 
lord Lyttleton, that when the empreſs Maud arrived 
from Normandy, ſhe took ſhelter in this caſtle, the 
earl having married her ſtep-mother, the widow of 


Henry I. from which circumſtance the noble author, 
above mentioned concludes, that the countels having. | 


retained an affection for the memory of the king, her 
former huſband, embraced this opportunity of doing 
every thing in her power for his daughter. It was this 
noble earl of Arundel, whom we have mentioned in our 
account of Berkſhire, who firſt made the propoſal to 
put an end to the civil wars, and by whoſe advice 
Henry duke of Anjou and Normandy,was placed on the 
throne of England. 

In the reign of Henry VI. a diſpute aroſe concern- 
ing the right of inheritance in this caſtle and manor, 
and being at laſt carried into parliament, an act paſled 
by which Arundel is made a local title, fo that whoever 
is in poſſeſſion of the caſtle muſt likewiſe be ſtiled 
Earl. 

The church is a large venerable gothic ſtructure, and 
before the diſſolution was collegiate. There are in it 
ſeveral monuments of the Arundel family; but the 
ſtalls of the prebendaries are entirely removed. 

Sir. Ralph Hopeton, who commanded for king 
Charles I. during the civil wars, took the caſtle ; but 
fr William W aller, approaching with a great army, 
the place was obliged to ſurrender, when amongſt other 
priſoners, was the famous Mr. Chillingworth, author 
of the celebrated work in defence of the proteſtant re- 
ligion againſt popery, The caſtle is partly ſtanding, 
and although not entire, yet is more perfect than might 
have been expected at this diſtance of time, and is one 
of the ſeats of the duke of Nortolk, who enjoys the 
title of earl of Arundel. | 

T his ancient town is of late poo much decayed, but 
the ſituation being eſteemed healthy: there are ſome good 
houſes in it. It is a borough by preſcription, and has 
ſent members to parliament eyer ſince the original writs 
in the reign of Edward I, In the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, it received a charter of incorporation by which 
it is governed by a mayor, ſteward, and twelve buz- 
geſſes, who act as a common council, and the mayor 
is judge in the court leet of the manor, having ple- 
nary powers to nominate all the officers, Ile is like- 
wiſe a juſtice of the peace, and no writ, even from the 
courts in Weſtminſter-hall, can be executed until it is 
firſt indorſed by him. 

It ſends two repreſentatives to the houſe of commons, 
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It is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, which form 


SUSSEX. 


who are choſen by the inhabitants at large; aud g 
the river is a good ſubſtantial wooden bridge, f * 
a weekly market on Wedneſday, and another on $ 4 
day, beſide tour annual fairs, viz. on the fourteen: 
ot May tor cattle, on the twenty-hclt of Augult * 
hogs, the twenty- fifth of September for theep, nd Hy 
ſeventeenth of I)ecember for pedlery wares. It is di s 
trom London 55 miles. M 

Near Arundel are the following villages : 

Pynham, where the widow of Henry 1, already men 
tioned, founded a priory for black cannons of the 0 : 
of St. Auguſtine, which remained till the ſuppreſſion gr 
the ſmaller convents, when cardinal Woolſey obtaine, 
a grant of its lands for the ſupport of Chriſt Church 
college in Oxford. 

Hardum, another ſmall village on the Banks of 
the river, near Arundel, was formerly a priory for 
begging monks, but no remains of it we leßt 
and at Lymiſter, was a priory of alien bencdictin 
difolved in the reign of Henry VI. In the reign g 
Richard I. one lady Corbet Bk i and endowed 1 
priory for canons regular, which remained till the ge. 
neral diſlolution, when its revenues amounted to fe. 
venty-five pounds, twelve ſhillings, and thrce-pence 
annually. 

From Arundel, a road extends north weſt to Pet. 
worth, a fine large populous town, well built, and in 
a moſt pleaſant and healthy fituation. "The ftrects we 
bandſome and well paved, and the town. is we! ſup- 
plied with water. The church is but an indifiergy 
ſtructure; but the living, which is a rectory, is valued 
at upwards of ſeven hundred pounds annually. By: 
what this place is moſt remarkable for is, the feats gf 
ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, particularly on; 
which belonged 83 to the noble family of Piercy, 
but coming to the Somerſet family, it belongs by i. 
heritance to the earl of Egremont. It is a moſt noble 
edifice, and furniſhed in the moſt magnificent mante, 
There ate alſo ſeveral pieces of antiquity prefcrred iz 
the armory, particularly a ſword, which they ſay wi 4 
uſed by Henry Hotſpur, at the battle of Shrewsbiry, 
where he loſt his life in endeavouring to detlione 
Henry IV, 

The weekly market is on Saturday, beſides which 
there is a fair for black cattle on Holy Thurſday, ard 
another for ſheep and hogs, on the twentieth of No- 
vember, being diſtant from London 49 miles. 

Travelling towards Horſham, we paſſed through fe- 
veral agreeable villages, the firſt of which was Green, 
ſo called, from its rural fituation, being encompaſiee 
with cultivated gardens and verdant fields. Ir is but a | 
ſmall place, with a few cottages in it, and yet it 1» 
three annual fairs, viz. on the Monday before oi 
Midſummer day, and the fifth of July, and tweliih df 
Avguſt, all for cattle, 

\ little to the ſouth eaſt, and not welt, as a late au- 
thor ſays, is Billinghurſt, on the banks of the fie 
Arun, and near the famous Roman highway, «alli 
Stone ſtreet, which extends ſouth to Arundel, aniis 
ſtrongly paved with flints. There is not the leait doutt x 
that it was made during the time Veſpaſian govert- 
ed this iſland, as it was his principal care to {cut 
his conqueſts, by keeping a cormnunication with tit 
legions ſtationed in other parts. The village thoug! 
fmall is agreeable, and has a fair for cattle on Wat 
ſun Monday, | 

On the left ſide of the road northward of this place 
is another village, called Slinfold, where there | 3 
fair on Faſter Tueſday for toys. And near !t is ale 
ther, called Ridgwich, Where there is a fair on Li- 
nity Monday for catile ; but neither of them Conti! 
any thing worthy of a traveller's notice. > os 

Horſham is properly the county town for Suliex, 4, 
though the aſſizes are held ſometimes in other place. 
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the ſource of the river Arun, and is a place of great a. 
tiquity, moſt of our antiquarians having imagined. or 
it is named after Horſa, the brother of Hengilt, W 
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THE COUNT 


In the reign of Richard III. it Was given by that 

ce to his favgurite Jubn, duke of Norfolk; but he 
a been attainted in the ſucceeding reign, it be- 
WS ned to the crown, till the attainder was re- 
ſed by att of parliament ; and at preſent it belongs 
10 that noble family. It is a large populous town, but 
the houſcs are meanly built. : 

The church is a Jarge venerable gothic ſtructure ; 
-nd near it is the free ſchool, where the youth are in- 
tructed in grammar learning. It is a borough by pre- 
{cription, and has ſent repreſentatives to parliament 
ever fince the reign of Edward I. who are elected by 
{ich as hold their lands by burgage tenure, The go- 
vernment is veſted in two bailifts, choſen annually, at 
the court leet of the manor. Ys 1 | 

The country around Horſham is well cultivated, and 
there is a quarry of excellent free ſtone in the neigh- 
lyurhood. The weekly market on Saturday is well 
{upplicd with proviſions, particularly poultry, of which 
the greateſt part is bought up by the dealers in London. 
They bave three annual fairs, viz. on the Monday be- 
fore Whitſunday, the eighteenth of July, and the 
twenty-ſeventh of November, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 37 miles. 

On the north eaſt of Horſham is the foreſt of St. Leo- 
nard, where the neighbouring gentry enjoy the diver- 
fon of Hunting; and on the borders of the toreſt is a 
{mall village, called Warncham, where there 1s a fair 
for toys cn Whitſun Tueſday. 

In che reign of Henry I. a monaſtery was founded 
for black nuns, at à village, called Ruſpur, which re- 
mained till the general diflolution. 

From Horſham we travelled over a moſt delightful 
country, directly ſouth, to the ancient borough of Stey- 
ning, which was formerly a place of conſiderable note, 
and was given to the duke of Norfolk by Richard III. 
for at that time, moſt of the eſtates of this noble fa- 
mily lay in Suſſex. At preſent it is a poor ſmall place, 
many of the houſes having fallen to decay. : 

Some time after the Norman conqueſt, a ſma'l priory 
was founded here, ſubject to a foreign monaſtery, but 
diffolv2d in the reign of Henry VI. its revenues being 
given to the abby of Zion in Middleſex. 

There is very little trade carried on in the-town, moſt 
of the people depending on huſbandry. There is a free 

rammar ſchool, founded and endowed by one Mr. 
Holland. The church is a poor low gothic ſtructure, 
ſo that it affords little entertainment to ſatisfy the cu- 
riolity of a traveller, only that the air is eſteemed 
extremely healthy, and the town is well ſupplied with 
good freſh water from a neighbouring ſpring. _ 

It has ſent members to the houſe of commons ever 
ſince the original ſummons, in the reign of Edward J. 
who are choſen by the houſe-keepers, who pay ſcot and 
lot; the conſtable, who is the chief magiſtrate, being 
the returning officer. The weekly market is on Wed- 
neſday, and three annual fairs, viz. on the ninth of June, 
tae nineteenth of September, and tenth of October, 
being diſtant from London 51 miles. 

in the neighbourhood of. Stey ning are ſeveral vil- 
lages, particularly Seal, where one of the Norman ba- 
rons founded a convent for the uſe of benedictine 
monks; but being an alien priory, it was diſſolved 
in the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues annexed to 
the college of St. Mary Magdalen in Oxford. 
| The people have a tradition, that a great battle was 
tought at Beeding, another ſmall village in this neigh- 
bourhood ; but by whom they do not pretend to know, 


although their ſuppoſition ſeems corroborated by great 


numbers of human bones being dug up in a ficld where 
it would appear they had been buried many years, As 
the Romans ſeldom buried their dead, and as theſe bones 
have undoubtedly been depoſited in the place before 
the arrival of the Saxans, we are of opinion that a 
great battle had been fought at this place between the 
elgians and the ancient inhabitants of the land, long 
elore the Romans invaded Britain, although there is 
vaͤrce a probability of oral tradition being capable of 
13 
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tranſmitting the knowledge of ſuch an event to us in 
this age. 

There are ſeveral other villages in this neighbour- 
hood, particularly Pierpont, where there is a fair for 
toys on the tenth of Auguſt. And Henſield, that has 
two fairs, the one on the fourth of May, and the other 
on the tenth of Auguſt, for toys and pedlery goods. 

Ditching, another village in this part of the county, 
and north eaſt of Steyning was once a market town, 
but now it has only two annual fairs, the firit on the 
fifth of April for ſheep, and the ſecond on the twelfth 


of October, for pedlery goods. 


It is the duty of every traveller, who commits hie 
obſervations to the inſpection of the pulic, to be as ac- 
curate as poſſible, and to take every opportunity of 
undeceiving his readers, where they have been unhap- 
pily led aſtray by the careleſneſs of thoſe who have gone 
before them; and although we are extremely averte 
to find fault with others, yet we muſt obſerve that a 
late writer has not only miſplaced this town, but even the 
moſt capital ones in this and other counties, ſo that were 
a perſon to travel by his dire&ion, he would be obliged 
to turn to the right hand, or the left, wi:.cn the place 
deſcribed was poſſibly ten miles behind hit, or twenty 
miles out of the common road. Let accuracy guide 
every hiſtorical writer. | 

The next place we viſited was Bramber, a place of 
great antiquity, but now fallen to decay. At the Nor- 
man conqueſt it was given to one of the barons, who 
fought at the battle of Haſtings, and his deſcendants 
remained in poſſeſſion of it till the reiga of king John, 
when that prince, for reaſons now unknown, ſeized the 
manor, and gave it to his ſon Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, afterwards king of the Romans. It is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, and has ſent members to par- 
liament from the beginning, who are elected by the 
houſekeepers in general; the conſtable, who is the 
chief magiſtrate, being the returning officer. It is a 
poor miſerable place, there being ſcarce any houſes in 
it better than common cottages, and no trade carried 
on. Tt had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but little of its 
ruins are now viſible. There are ſeveral other remains 
of antiquity, which ſhews that it was a place of con- 
ſiderable repute. "The church is a low gothic ſtructure 
but . contains nothing remarkable; and although the 
town is a borough, yet it has neither market nor fair. 

Travelling towards the ſea coaſt, we viſited New 
Shoreham, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from a ſinall vil- 
lage of the ſame name in the neighbourhood. The 
naine appears to be local; and as it was a place of great 
repute under the kings of Suflex, ſo it continued to 
flouriſh till the diſſolution of the heptarchy, when the 
old town fell to decay, and the preſent one aroſe out: 
of its ruins, , 

From doomſday book we find that it was a borough 
at the conqueit and conſequently conſidered as ſuch by 
preſcription, having ſent repreſentatives to parliament 
ever ſince the reign of Edward J. The pariſh church 
was once collegiate, and having been lately repaired is 
a moſt noble gothic ſtructure. The town is extremely 
populous, there being many artificers eonſtantly em- 
ployed in building ſmall veſſels for the coaſting trade, 
which brings conſiderable ſums of money to the place, 


The harbour is but indifferent, although ſhips of conſi- 


derable burden can come into it, and the houſes in ge- 
nera] are very coimodious. Great quantities of timber 
are ſent from here to London, being fold to the mer- 
chants, by the people of the neighbouring towns. 
There are no religiovs antiquities in the town, only 
the remains of a ſmall Carmelite priory founded in the 
reign of Henry I. The weekly market is on Saturday, 
and the fair on the twenty-fifth of July, being diſtant 
from London 57 miles. | 
There is a (mall village, near New Shoreham, called 
Broadwater, where there is a fair on the twenty-ſecond 
of June, and another on the twenty-ninth of Decem- 
ber; and near it is Aldrington, where was formerly a 
haven for ſhips ſuppoſed to be one of the ports made uſe 
q of 
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of by the Romans, when they landed their forces in 
this part of Britain. 

At Findon in this neighbourhood is an ancient camp, 
ſuppoſed to be a Daniſh one; for although the country 
people have a tradition, that it was the place where Caz- 
lar firſt ſet up his Raudard, yet as it has no appearance 
of a Roman work, we mult attribute it to latter times, 
unleſs it was raiſed by the Belgian Britons, when they 
were oppoſed by the original inhabitants. 

On the caſt of New Shoreham, is Brighthelm- 
ſtone, not only a place of great antiquity, but cele— 
brated at preſent for the concourſe of nobility and gen- 
try who vifit it, during the ſummer ſeaſon, for the be- 
netit of Bathing in the lea, The town is pleaſantly 
tituated on a tiung ground, near the fea, and the air is 
eſteemed healthy. | 

The proſpect from the neighbouring country, as 
well as the ocean, fills the mind with admiration, ſo 
that there is no wonder it ſhould be made choice of by 
thoſe whoſe time is like a burden, and who are obliged 
to invent new methods to deſtroy it. 

We ere not able to gain any intelligence concern- 
ing the ancient ſtate of this town ; but the inhabitants 
have a tradition, that there was a bloody battle once 


fought in the neighbourhood, in proof of which, great 


numbers of human bones have been dug up. As the 
coalt of Suflex mult have been the place where the 
Belgians often landed, and at laſt effected a- ſettlement, 
there is no doubt but the ancient Britons often diſputed 
with them, and many engagements were fought, of 
which this might have been one. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, it was conſidered as 
a place of ſome importance, eſpecially when this nation 
was threatened with an invaſion from Spain; and we 
are told, that it was then encompaſled with a ſtone 
wall above fiſteen fect high, having four largo gates. 
At preſent there are only the remains of a wall facing 
the ſea, which appears to have been built about that 
time as there are port-holes in it tor cannon, 

When Charles the ſecond, eſe aped from the battle of 
Worceſter, he wandered through different parts, ſeek- 
ing an apportunity of eſcaping to France, and coming 
to this place, attended by the lord Wilmot, and a few 
other faithful friends, he diſguiſed himſelf, and got into 
a fiſhing boat, without being known by any of the in- 
habitants, and Janded ſafely in France. x 

Before the civil wars in the lait century, it was e- 
ſeemed the greateſt fiſhing town in the county, but 
has declined in that branch of trade ever ſince, its de- 
pendance now being on the number of people, who re- 
ſort to it for the purpoſe of Bathing, and who ſpend 
conſiderable ſums of money. It is divided into ſeveral 
ſmall ſtreets, betwixt which there are lanes, where the 
poorer ſort of people reſide. The town-hall ſtands near 
the ſea, and under it is a priſon tor felons, and a ware- 
houſe, where the ſtores are kept, they having a ſmall 
battery for guns, although they are not mounted, but 
in time of war. 

There is a free-ſchool for the youth, who chuſe to 
acquire the knowlege of Grammar, and two charity 
ſchools for fifty * and twenty girls. The parith 
church ſtands at a little diſtance from the town, but 
they have meetings for the diſſenters and quakers; and 
a few years ago the counteſs of Huntingdon, who em- 
braces every opportunity of conveying the knowledge of 

Chriſtianity among the great, erected at her own ex- 
pence, a chapel] where the ſervice of the church is read, 
and a clergyman preaches every Sunday. The only 
trade carried on by the people, is the making of ſmall 
veſſels for the uſe of the London merchants, who have 
dealings on the coaſt. 

The gentlemen have places aſſigned for their bathing, 
diſtinct from the ladies, and the beſt time for that exer- 
ciſe is early in the morning. There is every ſort of 
attendance to thoſe who come here, during the ſummer, 
and they have a perſon, called maſter of the ceremonies, 
in the ſame manner as at Bath, who regulates all the 
public mcetings, fo that if the taſte for vathing, and 
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other public diverſions continue, it is likely to becone 
a very conſiderable place. Le 

The tſkermen are moſtly employed in dredjy ys 5 
oyſters; and during the ſpring and ſummer jog, 
many imackerel are taken, and fent to the Ine 
markets. in September and October, they 117 ;., 
whiting, and in November they take vat numbers 
herring, fonic of which are told freſh, and others dried 
in the ſame manner as at Tarmouta 11 
There is a weekly market on 'U huriday, well un e 
with all ſorts of proviſions, and two annual faite, 6 
Holy Thuriday, and the fourth of September |, 
diſtant from London 38 miles by Lewes, and Cr |, 
Hortham. 

From Brighthelmſtone a road extends north cast +, 
Lewes, pleaiantly ſituated on the fouth downs and near 
the banks ot the little river Ouſe. it is a place ot great 
antiquity as appears fiom our ancient hiſtorians, wh, 
tell us, that king Athelſtan had a mint here for can; 
money. In doomſday book, there is an account of en.. 
hundred and twenty-ſeven burgeſſes in Lewes, hig! 
Mews that it was then a confiderable place, Ihe: 
nor was granted at the conqueſt to William de 7, 
earl of Surry, whole lady founded a priory of Clu; 
monks, being the firſt of that ſuperſtitious order oye; 
brought into England. This monaſtery was extrer'y 
rich, for at the diflolution its revenues amounted to nne 
hundred and twenty pounds, four ſhillings and Hixpence 
per annum. | 

At preſent Lewes is a large populous town, havin: 
ſix pariſh churches, wherein are many fine pews fr 
the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood. In 
houſes are extremely handſome, being moilly built gf 
{tone and flint, ſo that they are very durable, many ot 
them being inhabited by gentlemen of fortune, nie 
chants, and ſubſtantial tradeſmen. 

There are ſeveral iron works in the town, particu. 
larly a foundery for cannon, which turns out con{ider- 
ably to the advantage of the proprietors. IT hey have a 
charity ſchool for boys ſupported by voluntary ſubſer g- 
tion, and ſeveral meetings for the protetiant diifeu- 
ters. 

In the reign of Edward I. it received ſummonſes to 
ſend repreſentatives to parliament, which privilege it 
has enjoyed ever ſince, they being cholen by the jaka- 
bitants, who pay to the church and poor, 

Near the town is a held where the races are held, and 
they have a weekly market on Saturday, befides thier 
fairs, on the fixth of May, Whitlun I uelday, and the 
ſecond of October, being diſtant from London, titty 
miles, 

We muſt not leave this town without taking notice 
of the bloody battle fought at Lewes, 1264, between 
Henry III. and the barons, who had taken up arm 
in defence of their privileges, the king havin; tramp- 
led on the laws, and ſquandered away the revenues 
of the nation on foreigners, who reſorted to England, 
viſit their country-woman the queen. The barons das. 
ing collected a great army from different parts ot ttt 
kingdom, aſſembled near this town, and the king tee. 
ther with his ton, prince Edward, came to obe 
them. | 

The army of the harotis was commanded by the est 
of Leiceſter, and many cf them being Loncont, 
Prince Edward attacked them with great fury, wiz: 
by they were put in diſorder, but the prince, bels 
two eager to puriue the run-a-ways, the army ot the 
barons routed inat of the king's, Henry and his brottez 
Richard, king of tne Romans, being both taken pro 
ers. At laſt the prince returned to the battle, an un 
ing his father and uncle both priſoners, ans t 
army totally routed, he was obliged to ſubmit te ns 
terms preſcribed by the barons, After this eg” 
ment there was a great aſſembly of the princip baron 
held at London, when Henty III. ratified the pen 
charter granted by his father. king john vu 
we have taken notice of, in another part of 
Work. 
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From Lewes a road extends fouth eaſt to Seaford, 
erkorth, an ancient town and one of thole places 
en Cinque Ports, and whole repreſentatives in par- 
Le It received its firſt fum- 
; 10 the reign, of Edward J. and continucd to be 
in the king's writs, till the twenty-firſt of Ri- 
II. when the inhabitants having diſpleaſed that 
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Ir; charter of 1ncorp ration Was granted by Henry 
und the government !s veited in à bailiſft, othited by 
ere of the principal inhabitants called Jurats, who 
se the privileges Of holding a court every hiltecn 
jive, Its fitnation on the channel has cxpoled it 
to the attacks of our nail; | ENEMICS, the French, and 
in 16, When WE wete in a Hate of Contulion, a party 
ot their ſoldiers landed here, but were deſeated by the 
wavery of fir Nicholas Pelham, who had the chief 
duection of military affairs on this coale, | 

The town is not remarkable tor any particular 
manuſactory, and at prelent it ſceins to be falling to 
decay. The houſes are built of Kone, and covered 
with flate, which being viewed fron the {ea, wives it 
an agreeable appearance. Ihe church is a poor cdifice, 
und near it is a charity ſchool for boys. It bas no 
weekly market, only two annual fairs, viz. on the thir- 
conth of March, and the twenty-fitth ot July, being 
diltant from Lor.don Co milés. 

Newhaven in the neighbourhood of Scaforth, was 
raecly noted for its tate and commodious harbour, 
here ſhips. of conſiderable burden uſed to lie; but 
proper p oviſion not having becn mace to ſupport 


* 
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the piers, they fell to decay, auc the harbour was 
choaked up with ſand. The lols being ſenſibly felt 
tte inhabitants, they procured an act ol parliament 
1731, for repairing, and keeping in repair the har- 
bour and piers, which has had ſo good an effect, that 
they have begun to build ſhips of conficerable burden, 
ſo that in time it is likely to become a place of great 
trade. 

We mutt not leave this place, without taking ſome no- 
tice of an ancient monument, at a village called Aldſiſton 
tao miles north of Scaford. It is one of the burial places 
belonging to the Britons, and in our opinion had been 
uſed by the ancient inhabitants of the iſland, before the 
arrival of the Belgians, As curioufity is ſtill in ſearch of 
knowledge, we were informed that in 1763, a neigh- 
bouring gentleman opened one of thoſe tumuli, or as 
they arc called Barrows, where he found a human 
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Keleton, in a contraéted form lying on its ſide. It 
was ice wie remarkable that near the body were found 


Knives, and pieces of metal, together with bones of 
dogs, hories, &c. and as the foil was dry and chalky, 
tac bones were extremely hard. 

he perſon interred here ſcems to have been of ſome 
coniequence, for under a pyramid of flints was found 
a urn, capable of holding a gallon, and in it were 
a great number of burnt bones, the edges being orna- 
mented with carvings, although to MMtiatcd as not 
i0 ve legible. | 

Keeping ſtil! along the ſea coaſt, we viſited the 
famous promontory called Beachy-head, where many 
thips have been lot in ſtormy weather, and in the 
rock are many caverns formed by the violence of the 
waves, As it is divided into. ſeven points or cliffs, 
and reckoned the higheſt beach on the ſouth coaſt 
oi this if}and, jt is well known to our mariners, who 
call it the Seven Cliffs. | 
In the reign of William Rufus, his uncle the earl 
of Morton, founded a priory of benedictine monks, 
at Wilmington, near Beachy-head, but being an alien 
priory, Henry VI. gave its lands to the dean and 
chapter of Chicheſter. 


ere are ſeveral ſmall villages near Beachy- head, 


mongſt which the following are worthy of notice, 
oy ae their rural ſituation. Eaſt Bourne was 
. 1 note than at preſent, — in the reign 
deuedid , + WF John Bohun founded a priory for 

dne MONKS, Which remained till the general 
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diſſolution, but none of its ruins are now viſible. There 
is ſtil] a fair at this place for toys and pedlery wares, on 
the tenth of October; and ſouth Bourne another vil- 
lage near it contains nothing remarkable, only chat 
it has a fair on the twelfth of March: 

On the ſea coaſt adjoining to Eaſt Bourne is the 
ancient town of Pevenſey, now called Penſey, ſuppol- 
ed to have been firſt inhabited by the Belgian Britons, 
and called by Mr. Somner, the Anderida of the Ro- 
mans. It has {lull faine remains of a Roman fort. 
and was once one of the beſt ca- port towns on the 
co.ſt, although only navagible at preſent for ſmal! 
vellels. 

It was here that Earl Godwin landed in the reipn 
of Ldward the Confeſſor, and burnt the {hips belong - 
ing to the king; and in the reign of William the coi 
queror, it was given to his brother Robert catl of 
Morton. When Odo carl of Kent, and a Romiſh 
eccleſiaſtie, oppoſed the adminiſtration of William Ku— 
fus, the carl of Moreton took part with him, which fo 
enraged the king, that he ſeized this caſtle along with 
the other cilates of the conſpirators. 

In the reign of Henry I. it was given to one 
Gilbert de Acquila, from whom it has pail:d to 
different hands, and is at preſent part of the ettate 
of the duke of Portland. Many parts of the walls of 
the caſtle are yet ſtanding, and it appears to have been 
a moſt veuera le ſtructure. "The town contiſts only 
of a ſew houſes, and nas a fair for horned cattie on the 
hfth of July. 

Travelling towards Battel, we paſſed through a 
village called Hoo, where in the reign of Henry J. 
one of the Norman barons founded a priory tor bene - 
dictine monks, which was diſſolved in the reign of 
Henry VI. and its lands given to King's college, Cam- 
bridge. Some part of its ruins are ſtill vifible, and 
there is a fair for toys and pedlery goods on the firſt 
day of May. 

Battel the next place we viſited, was formerly called 
Epiton, but has been rendered famous in the hiſtory 
of England, for one of the moſt ſingular events that 
cver happened in the iſland, namely the battle between 
Harold, and William Duke of Normandy, which over- 
threw the Anglo Saxon government in this kingdom, 
after jt exiſted above four hundred years, under the 
heptarchy, and two hundred years in the family of 
Eciert. 

That we may, conſiſtent with the plan laid down 
in our propoſals, explain this important event to the 
reader, we ſhall take a retroſpe& view of the ſtate 
of England, previous to that period, and the conſe- 
quences flowing from it, wherein we ſhall be directed 
chiefly by that excellent hiſtorian, lord Lyttleton, in 
his life of Henry 1I. | 

From the diffolution of the heptarchy, till the death 
of Ldmund Ironſide, the Anglo Saxon government was 
partly elective; partly hereditary. It was elective fo 


far as qualifications are requiſite, but the hereditary 


right was ſtill confined to one direct or collateral branch 
ol the ancient royal family. 

Edward the Confeſſor having been obliged to ſeek re- 
tuge in the court of William duke of Normandy, re- 
ceived a French education; and although he was ad- 
vanced to the regal dignity in England, through the 
intereſt of the great earl Godwin, yet he {till retained 
in his mind all thoſe narrow prejudices in favour of 
foreigners, that has always been conſidered the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of a weak prince. 

The monkiſh writers, in order to. ſupport the doctrine 
of cclibacy have conſidered I.Jward as a ſaint, becauſe 
he refuted to conſummate his marriage with his beauti- 


ful queen Editha, whereas. the ſecular clergy have told 


us with a greater appearance of truth, that Edward 
actually Jaboured under a natural imbecility. But 
whatever were Edward's motives for a conduct oppoſite 
to the firſt dictates of nature, certain it is, that he left 
his kingdom in much contuſion, and there is great rea- 


ſon to ſuſpect that he had, from a principle of grati- 


tude, made ſome promiſe to William, that he would 
appoint 
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appoint him his heir, for the duke, when Harold was 
driven on ſhore in his dominions, told him that Ed- 
ward had promiſed to appoint him his ſucceſfor, and 
Harold for his own ſafety, ſwore to ſupport the nomina- 
tion, 

Edward the Confeſſor, died ſoon after he had conſe- 
crated his new abby, dedicated to St. Peter, at Weſt- 
minſter, and there being none of the male iſſue of the 
royal Saxon line then extant, except Edgar Atheling, 
who was too young to manage the affairs of govern- 
ment, and as Harold was not only proprie:or of one 
third of all the lands in England ; but had in ſome 
meaſure ſupported the dignity ot his country, during the 
latter ycars of Edward, the wittenagemote, or as it 1s 
now called parliament, made choice of him as king, 
and he was crowned with great pomp and ceremony, 

'The duke of Normandy, inraged that Harold had 
receded from the obligations of an extorted oath, 
raiſed an army to invade England, although in human 
probability th: Engliſh would have maintained their 
independance, had not even Harold's brothers, whom 
he appointed his lieutenants in the north, oppreſſed the 
fubjects by illegal taxes, which obliged them to take 
up arms in their own defence. 

Harold was equally brave and generous, he had been 
choſen by the voluntary confent of a free people, and 
he was determined that juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered to 
all ranks with the ſtricteſt impartiality. He had received 
intelligence, that the Norman army was ready to embark; 
but hearing that his brother Toſti, aſſiſted by Harfagar 
king of Norway had landed in Yorkſhire, and laid the 
whole county deſolate with fire and ſword, he went to 
the reliet of his ſubjects, and came up with the enemy at 
a ſmall village, called Stamford, on the river Derwent, 
where he defeated them, after one of the moſt obſtinate 
reſiſtances that poſſibly could be made, the Norwegian 
king as well as Toſti being both killed, together with 
many thouſands of their men. This event promiſed 
fucceſs ; bnt a vaſt quantity of ſpoil being taken, Harold 
in order to preſerve his men from effeminacy, kept the 
booty to himſelf, at . which the ſoldiers were fo exaſpe- 
tated, that many of them deſerted, He marched 
with the remains of his army ſouthward, and before he 
arrived at London, received intelligence, that Wil- 
liam was expected on the coaſt of Suſſex, with a great 
:1ctinue to claim the crown of England, 

The Norman army landed at Pevenſey, in the begin- 
ning of October 1066, and the monkifh writers tell us, 
that William to inſpire his men with the greater cou- 
rage burnt all his ſhips.” But thoſe ſenſible thinking 
perſons, who are acquainted with the political abilities 
- the conqueror, have juſtly treated this ſtory as a 

able. 

Whilſt Harold remained at London, he received 


cettain advice that the duke was landed, and therefore 


he muftered his army, but found them much diminiſhed, 
although great numbers of the nobility were daily 
crowding to his ſtandard, 

The Roman pontiff, according to the notions of that 
age, had made a formal grant of England to the duke, 
and to encourage his men, had ſent him a conſecrated 
banner, which was carried in great pomp before the 
army. But the Engliſh, who were determined to diſ- 
pute their rights to the laſt, marched under the com- 
mand of Harold, and encamped within ſeven miles of 
the Norman army, reſolving to giye them battle. No- 
thing could be more different than the conduct of the 
two armies, during the night preceding the battle, un- 
Teſs we were to compare them to the Perſians under 
Darius and the Greeks, who overthrew that mighty 
empire, 

The Engliſh, fluſhed with an aſſurance of victory, 
held the Normans in the utmoſt contempt, and ſpent 
the night in rioting and drunkenneſs, whilſt the Nor- 
mans were praying to God and the Virgin Mary for 
ſucceſs, devoutly eroſſing themſelves with holy water, 
and carefully counting their b-ads, About the break 
of day, on the fourteenth of October 1066; the two 


armies met, and the battle began with great fury 


f 
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and bravery on both fides. The Eagliſn ee 
firſt much annoyed by the long bows of the Norman 
a way of fighting they had not been uſed to, which .. 
them in fome dilorder; but recovering nemfrlyes, Fa, 
ſo warmly engaged the Normans, that they were fe 
ſome time forced to give back, The Normans tenen 
ed the attack with great regularity; but met with f. 
ſane vigorous refiſtance as before; the English kw. 
much the advantage of them with their bills, yh;.7 
were their ancient warlike inſtruments; nor was jr 3 
the power of the Normans to break their ranks, which 
remained impenetrable, till the duke thought of 4 fl. 
tagem, which has often proved fatal to the bet ad 
braveſt armies. He ordered his troops to make 2 ,.. 
treat, as if they were about to fly, which emboldencd 
the Englifh to follow them fo eagerly, that their rank; 
were diſordered, and the Normans returned upon them 
with ſo much order and diſcipline, that a terrikle laugh. 
ter enſued. Harold, who did all that the grcateſt 5. 
neral could do, was able once more to rally his ar. 
my; but the Norman diſcipline overcame the Engljj, 
bravery. Bake 

By this time the battle had been carried on with 14. 
rious ſucceſs on both fides ; but the night coming on 
the duke was determined to make one puth mois be. 
fore it was dark, to try if he could drive the En-jh 
from their ſtation, He ordered his men to {ht their 
arrows in a flanting direction, which proved extremely 
fatal to the Engliſh ; for one of them having fuck 
Harold, it pierced into his brain, and he fell dead an 
the ſpot, after he had performed ſuch amazing feats g. 
valour, as would have done honour to an ancient (ro! 
or Roman. 

The Engliſh ſeeing their king lying dead, became dir. 
may*d, fell into diſorder and betook themſelves to flight, 
which ended the Anglo Saxon government in this iſland, 
after it had been long ſupported with great bravery and 
great crimes. The alterations made by this revolution 
were ci a very important nature, for altho' the conquero: 
{wore to maintain the laws of Edward the Conleſlor, in 
a charter of privileges, granted at his coronation, yet ke 
ſoon broke through all his engagements, and the court 
of law inftead of protecting the innocent, and puniſhing 
the guilty, became dens of thieves, and robbers, wbb 
Tied on the ſpoils of the oppreſſed. ' 

The Feudal law was now reduced to a ſyſtem, the 
molt lucrative places were given to foreigners, illega 
taxes were impoſed, and the country hecame one of the 
moſt difmal ſcenes of horror and bloodſhed that poſhib'y 
could be exhibited, On the ſpot where the body d 
the brave Harold was found, tize conqueror erected a 
ſtately abby in memory of that event, and endowec It 
with many privileges, its abbot ſitting as a lord in the 
great council of the nation. The houſe being fie 
with thoſe conſummate hypocrites called bencdictne 
monks, and many of the Engliſh nobility who had 
periſhed in the battle, having been interred in the plc, 
great numbers of people flocked to it from all parts 0: 
the kingdom, and a town was built, which continued 
to be frequented by pilgrims, till the general diffoiution, 
when according to Burnet, it was eſteemed a little do. 
dom. Prayers were to be daily offered for the fouls dt 
the deceaſed, who had been ſlain at the battle, and dhe 
place ſoon acquired a conſiderable degree of repute, © 
the worthy gentlemen, called monks were conſtant! 
inventing new miracles. : 

Henry I. ſon of the Conqueror, gave the innavita0 
liberty to keep a market on Sunday, but as tne le 
teſtant religion abhors popifh levity and immor#!' 
when the reformation took place it was changed, th 
keeping it at that time being conſidered as a proven” 
tion of the ſabbath, which every chriſtian ought to 15 
vere. ol 

Some of the remains of this abby are yc: Hendine: 
but the town has gradually fallen to decay, cr . 
popery was aboliſhed, when its revenues wc? en 
by the commiſhoners, at nine hundred and eighty-erel 
pounds eleven ſhillings annually. The past — 
is a low. gothic ſtructure, but the incumb at 
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called dean of Battel, in conformity with its original in- 


* of the town conſiſts principally in making 


gun-powder, which is eſteemed the beſt in England ; 
"nd they have A charity ſchool for .torty boys, who 
ire inſtructed to read and write gratis. The weekly 
market is now on "Thurſday, beſides which, there are 
wo fairs, viz, on Whitſun-Monday, and the twenty- 
cond of November, both for toys and pedlery wares, 
being diſtant from London 56 miles. . 
rom Batte], we travelled about eight miles ſouth 
weſt to viſit the remains of the ancient caſtle, called 
Hurſtmonceux, a place of great repute at the time of 
the Norman conqueſt, although it received in latter 
times a French termination. It paſſed through the 
hands of different proprietors, and the remains of it, 
are now inhabited by the fon and heir of the late Jearn- 
ed Dr. Francis Hare, ſome time biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter. | 

From Battel a road extends fouth eaſt to Haſtings, 
one of the cinque ports, and indeed the moſt conſidera- 
ble, which induceth us to lay before our readers the 
meaning of that term. By original preſcription, they 
are obliged to ſerve in all wars, where the nation is in- 
vaded, in lieu of which, they received many valuable 


privileges, patticularly the exemption from paying ſub- 


fidics, nor can the king's writ run in any of them, even 
from the court of King's-bench, unleſs the magiſtrates 
neglect to bring the offenders to 2 Their re— 

barons, Which ti- 
tle they have enjoyed time immemorial; and at the 
coronation of our monarchs, they ſupport the canopy, 
having their tables placed at the right hand of the ſo- 
vereign. | 

In caſes of equity, and general iſſues at law, the 
cauſe of action muſt be ſet forth before the lord war— 
den, or his deputy, and the proceedings are much the 
ſame as in the common courts of record. So great were 
the privileges of theſe towns in former times, that after 
acriminal had been found guilty of murder in the court 
of King's-bench, a plea was ſuſtained in arreſt of 
judgement, becauſe the crime was committed where 
the king's ordinary commiſſion could not run. 

With reſpect to Haſtings it is a place of great anti- 
qu.ty, for we are told, that there was a mint here, in 
the reign of king Athelſtan. 

t was lere, that the Conqueror muſtered his army, 
and we find by doomſday book that it was a place of 
ſome repute in the reign of Edward the Conſeſſor, and 
it received ſeveral charters from the firſt three Norman 
kings ; and afterwards in the reign of Richard Il. the 
French landed here, and reduced the whole place to 
an heap of aſhes. Its laſt charter of incorporation was 
granted by Charles II. and jt is now governed by a 
mayor, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants, 
who are called Jurats, and who have- power to judge in 
all cafes of felony. | | 

There are two pariſh churches, and the ſtreets are 
broad, open and well paved. In former times it had 
a caſtle and collegiate chauntry ; but none of thei 


ruins are now viſible. 7 original tenure the in- 


habitants were obliged to furniſh the king with twenty- 
one ſhips, when he was going upon an expedition a— 
broad; but the ſummons was obliged to be made in 
the king's name * forty days before the armament took 
place, Their ſervice was not to exceed fifteen days on 
their own expence; but if it was neceſſary that the ſafety 
of the nation required their farther attendance, they 
were to be paid out of the public exchequer, 


At preſent the town is extremely populous, and the 


iarbour is In good repair, the principal trade being 
that of hihing, which turns to a conſiderable advan- 


tage, great numbers of them being ſent to the London 


markets, There is a cuſtom-houfe near the quay, and 

the weekly markets are on Wed neſdays and Saturdays, 

dee which they have three annual fairs, viz. on 

Waitſun 1 ueſday, the twenty-fixth of July, and 

third oi October, being diſtant from London 63 
14 


J 

In travelling towards Winchelſea, we viſited two 
villages, the one called Pett, where there is a fair on 
the twenty-ſeventh of May, for pedlery wares ; and 
Guſtling, another village, has a fair on, the twenty- 
third of May, for cattle: 
| Winchellea, ſo called; from a Saxon word, ſignify- 
ing a watering place, is neat the borders of Kent, and 
in the reign of Edward I. aroſe out of the ruins of 
another place of the ſame name, in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, and ſaid to have been ſwallowed up by an inun- 
dation of the ſea, We are told that the old town had 
no lets than eighteen pariſhes z but this ſeems to be an 
exagyeration, Chaunterics being included under that 
name by ſuch of our hiſtorians as were unacquainted 
with the canon law, Whether the place was ſo ex- 
tenſive as is commonly reported, muſt ſtill remain a 
doubt z Nor are there any ruins of it now left, ex- 
cept ſome part of an old tower, ſtanding near the 
ſhore. The ſea having continued to retreat from the 
preſent town, it is now a poor inſignificant place, the 
graſs being ſuffered to grow in the ſtreets; and altho' 
it formerly had three pariſh churches, yet they are 
fallen to decay, and divine ſetvice is now performed in 
one of the chancels. 

The French having often landed and burnt this 
town, in the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtrong caſtle was 
erected, near the ſhore of which a conſiderable part 
is how ſtanding. "The market-houſe is a poor place, 
although the town enjoys the privilege of a Cinque 
Port, and ſends two barons to the houſe of commons. 
The government, like that of Haſtings, is veſted in a 
mayor and jurats, whole authority is unlimitted in all 
caſes of felony, not amounting to high treaſon ; but 
the whole exhibits ſuch a picture of miſery and po- 
verty, as 1s ſeldom to be met with, 

There is a poor weekly market on Saturday, and a 
fair on the fourteenth of May, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 67 miles. 

The next place we viſited was Rye, ſituated on a 
hill, and encompaſſed with rocks almoſt inacceſlable, 
eſpecially towards the ſea. It is a place of great anti- 
quity, as appears from 'the remains of its walls and 
ditches now deſtroyed and filled up, 

In the reign of king Stephen, William de Yypres, 
the favourite of that prince, fortified it with a ſtrong 
wall, ſome part of which is uſed as a common priſon, 
and ſtill retains his name. 

In the reign of Edward III. it firſt received ſummons - 
to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, and by its char- 
ter of incorporation the government is lodged in a 
mayor and jurats, who are choſen annually from among 
the moſt ſubſtantial of the inhabitants. The harbour 
has been of great importance in former times ; but 
having been neglected, it is now almoſt filled up, fo 
that only ſhips of ſmall burden can get into it. In the 
year 1721 the ruinous ſtate of the harbour became an 
object of parliamentary conſideration, and an act paſſed 
by which the inhabitants are prohibited from erecting 
walls, banks or dams on either ſide of the water that 
may hinder the influx or reflux of the fea. In 1723 


another act paſſed, for reſtoring the harbour of Rye to 


its ancient ſplendor ; but it has not been attended with 
the deſired effect. 

The houſes in Rye have an ancient groteſque appear- 
ance, although they are in general well built. The 
church is a large handſome gothic ſtructure, but only 
one of the iſles is uſed for divine ſecvice, there being in 
the town a great number of quakers and pretibyterians. 
There is a tree grammar ſchool founded and endowed 
on a more benevolent and extenſive plan than we re- 
member to have met with in other parts of the country, 
namely, tha#it is open for the reception of every child 
in the town who chuſe to go toit. 

The importance of Rye to a trading nation, ſuch as 
England, is extremely great, as it is the only port 
that could be improved to advantage between Dover and 
Portſmouth. 

On the third day of January 1726, his majeſty king 
George I. upon his return from his Germanic domi- 

r nions, 
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nions, was driven by a ſtrong eaſt wind into this port, 
and ſo great was the ſtorm, that the other ſhips, as 
ſoon as they ſound that his majeſty was ſafe, ſtood out 
to ſea, rather than venture themſelves into a ruined 
harbour, 

His late majeſty in 1736, having been in Germany, 
returned by the way of Holland, and embarked on board 
a veſi:l at Helveotſluys; but ſcarce had they parted 
with land, when a violent ftorm aroſe, in which his 
majeſty had periſhed, but for that gracious Providence, 
which preſerved his royal perſon for the good of this hap- 
py iſland, During the ſtorm, the ſhip in which his majeſty 
was, attempted landing at Rye ; but the pilots gave it 
as their opinion, that it was much ſafer to fland out to 
ſea, as the ſhips might be dafhed to pieces on a lee 
ſhore, whilſt attempting to get into the harbour. 

Rye is commonly called one of the Cinque ports, and 
&nds members, or barons to parliament, but both this 
and Wincheliea are only appendages, or branches of 
Haſtings. It has a weekly market oa Wedneſday, and 
another on Saturday, beſides two annual fairs, viz. on 
Whitſun-monday, and the tenth of Auguſt, being diſ- 
tant from London 64 miles. 

Near Rye, and on the borders of Kent, is a ſmall 
village, called Ploydon, or Pleaden, where one of the 
mitred abbots of Weſtminſter founded an hoſpital for 
ſick and lame people, and appointed them a chaplain 
with every neceſiary that their circumſtances required, 
There are ſtill ſome remains of this ancient edifice, but 
nothing to cnable a traveller to form a proper notion 
of what it was originally. There is {till a fair at the 
village for toys and pedlery goods on the fourth of Sep- 
tember, and notwithſtanding the place being ſmall, yet 
it is well frequented. 


From Rye we travelled weſtward along the borders 


of Kent, and paſſed thro' the following rural villages, viz. 
Peaſmarch, where there is an annual fair on the Thurſ— 
day in Whitſun-week for toys ; and Beckly where 
there are two fairs, one on Laſter Thurſday, and the 
other on the twenty-fixth of December. 

Adjoining to Beckly is a ſmall village, called Ro- 
theridge, becauſe of its ſituation on the ſmall river Ro- 
ther, where in the reign of Henry II. one Robert de 
St. Martin, a Norman baron, founded a priory for the 
ule of Ciſtertian monks, which remained till the general 
diſſolution, but none of its ruins are now viſible. The 
village is extremely agreeab'e, and has a fair for toys on 
the twenty-fifth of September, 

On the lame river is another village, called Bodyham, 
where there are ſtill the remains of a moſt magnificent 
caſtle firſt built in the reign of Edward III. but after- 
wards inlarged, and is now uſed as the country feat of 
a family of diſtinction. This village has a fair on the 
lixth of June, : 

Burwaſh is another village on the borders of Kent, 
where there was formerly a ſmall chauntry, but it has 
been more juſtly celebrated for the reſidence of the 
learned patriotic and pious Mr. Polehill, who in the 
reign of king William diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſupport— 
ing the revolution ſettlement. It has two fairs, viz. on 
the twelfth of May, and fourth of September. 

Keeping ſtill along the ſame road, we paſſed through 
another village, called Danehil}, where there is a fair 
on Aſcenſion-day for toys; and at Wadhurſt another 
ſmall village in the ſame neighbourhood are two fairs, 
viz, one on the twenty ninth of June for cattle, and 
another on the firſt of November for toys. 

The laſt place we viſited in this county, was Eaſt 
Grinſtead, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmall vil- 
lage of the ſame name, about ten miles diſtant. It is 
an ancient borough by preſcription, and hath ſent re- 
preſentatives to parliament ever fince the reign of Ed- 
ward II. At preſent the manor of the place belongs to 
the noi-le family of Sackviles, dukes of Dorſet, and is 
governed by a bailiff choſen annually before the ſteward 
at the court-leet, 

Although the town is but ſmall, yet the aſſizes for 
tie county are ſometimes held in it; and theie is an 
hoſpital for the ſupport of thirty-one poor pecſons of 


the town contains nothing remarkable, 
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both ſexes. The lands are held by burgage tenure, but 

a | | he week, 
market is on Thurſday, beſides which, they have tu. 
fairs, the firſt on the thirteenth of July, and the dh, 
on the eleventh of December, being diſtant from Ic. 
don 30 miles. 

1 he air in the northern parts of Suſſex is heavy ang 
toggy, yet the people in general are healthy; aud ;, 
the ſouthern parts, near the fea coaſt, ſtranye:s are com. 
monly aflicted with agues, although thote who cc. 
ſtantly reſide on the ſpot, ſeldom complain of that gir. 
temper. In the more interior parts of the county, che 
air is pure and ſerene, and the people in gener: lire tr 
a great age. It has been generally complained of, that 
huſbandry although ſo ulcful to all ranks in {ycie, 
has not met with that encouragement in Suficx, which 
it has in other parts of the iſland, The people are 1, 
fond of adhering to ancient cuſtoms, and modern 
provements are too much diſregarded, 

T hey have one advantage, however, that the Prac- 
tice ot ingroſſing the ſmall farms, has not yet taken 
place, ſo that proviſions are cheaper than in many other 
parts. There are no manutactories of any note crtigd 
on in this county, beſides that of caſt iron, and gun— 
powder, the reſt of the people either depending on hut 
bandry or fiſhing, according to the practice of the place; 
where they Jive, 

The rivers in Suſſex are not numerous, the princioe! 
ones being the Arun, the Adur, the Ouſe, and the 
Rother. 

The Arun riſes near Horſham in the northern par: of 
the county, and runs ſouthward to Arundel, near which 
it falls into the ſea. 

The ſource of the Adur is in the ſame part as the 
Arun, keeping its courſe to the ſouth till it falls in 
the ſea, near New Shorcham. 

The Ouſe riſes near the ſcource of the two others, al. 
ready mentioned, and falls into the fea at Newhazen, 
near Lewes. 

The Rother riſes in the eaſtern part near Grin- 
ſtead, and running along the Kentith coaſt, falls into 
the ſea near Rye, 

There are many curious plants in Suſſex, among 
which, we ſhall mention the tollowing. 

Wild Vine found in many different parts. 

Butter-Bur in the marſhy grounds. 

Hogs Fennel on the ſhore, near Selſey. 

Pellitory of the Wall, near Lewes, 

Moon Wort on the commons, near Chicheſter, 

Wild- rue on the downs, near Arundel, 

Rough Spleen-wort, near Bramber, 

Marſh Marigold, near Chicheſter. 

Nloney-wort in the fields, near Terring. 

With reſpect to the manners and cuſtoms of the inha- 
bitants of Suſſex, they dicfer but little from thoſe of thei: 

righbours, except in one particular, namely ſmuggling; 


im. 


— 


— 


and we are ſorry to ſay, that a vice fo deſtructive to the 
commonwealth in general, by robbing it of that reveni: 
necetijary for its ſupport, is here treated and coni;d-rel 
as a duty, And indeed to ſuch unwarrantable length 
hath that pernicious practice been carried, that in 1747, 
the lawleſs wretches, who ſet the legiſlative power at 
defiance, procceded ſo far as to murder one of the 
cuſtom-houſe officers, together with another perſon who 
went to give evidence againſt their infamous practice: 
No honeit man was ſaſe in travelling through the cout: 
ty, which induced the late Duke of Richmond to lay 


F 
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the ſign manual, for a ſpecial commiſſion of Over, © 


them, in the molt ſtriking light, the pernicious col 
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ces attending ſmuggling, and the neceſſity of ſup- 
2 2 the civil power in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
Po lordſhip pointed out the neceſſary obligation they 
— under as the delegates of their county to make 
52 ict enquiry into the nature of thoſe offences, 
Bas ith the priſoners were charged, and the ſame 
ills of indictment were found againft ſeven of 
— murderers Who were tried, found guilty and cxe- 
cuted. ; F 

We cannot conclude this article better than in the 
words of fir Sydney Stafford Smythe, one of the 
barons of the court of exchequer, who acted as coun- 
i for the crown on the above tryal. There is not 
« a greater crime, nor 1s there a perſon more dan- 
« yerous to ſociety, than the man who bids dehance 
„do the municipal lays of his country. It is a con- 
« vincing proof that he has caſt off all regard to the 
« laws of God, and is led on from one degree of 
„ guilt to another, till he commits ſuch crimes 2 
« makes it abſolutely neceſſary to cut him off from 
« ſociety; for (as that learned lawyer obſerved) 
« when men go out with a dcfign to oppoſe the civil 
« power by importing ſuch goods as are charged with 
« duties for the ſupport of government, their minds 
« become hardened againſt reproof or admonition, 
« and they ſhudder not at the commithon of ſuch 
« crimes as would have appeared in the moſt odious 
« colours to them, when they firſt began thoſe ini- 
« quitous practices.” 

The following eminent men beſides many others were 
bron in this county. 


Thomas Sackvile earl of Dorſet, and lord high trea- 
ſurer of England, was born in this county, 1536. 
He was firſt entered a ſtudent in Hart Hall, Oxford, 
but afterwards removed to Cambridge, where he finiſh- 
ed his ſtudies in philoſophical and philological Jearn- 
ing. He afterwards entered himſelf in one of the inns 
of court, and was called up to the bar, being greatly 
eſteemed for his knowledge in the law. 

In the reign of queen Mary he was returned knight 
of the thire for the county of Weſtmoreland, and 
in the firtt parliament of Elizabeth for Suſſex, being 
one of thoſe who procured the utter deſtruction of 
popery in this kingdom. Soon after the end of the 
ſeinons he went to viſit foreign countries, and being 
at Rome, the papilts who pay no regard to the law of 
n tions, accuſed him of hereſy, upon which he was 
impriſoned, but ſoon after ſet at liberty, Upon his 
return to England, he found that his father had been 


dead ſome months, and had left him a great fortune, 


but he having unhappily contracted a deſire to live 
in magnificence, his affairs were ſoon in great difor- 
der. He was however ſoon brought to a ſenſe of his 
folly, and convinced of the neceihty he was under 
of retrenching his expences, by a very ſingular in- 
cident, 

An alderman of London, who had lent Mr. Sack- 
vile money, was as remarkable for his pride, as he 
was diſtinguiſhed for his ignorance, and having cauſed 
our young gentleman to wait above four hours one 
day at his worſhip's houſe before he would ſee him, 
Mr. Sackvile was firuck with the impropriety of his 
own conduct, in having been ſo fooliſh as to ſquan- 
dr away his fortune, to inrich a vulgar wretch, who 
was equally deſtitute of learning, and politeneſs. From 
that time he began to abridge his expences, and ap- 


plied himſelf to his profcihon, as a gentleman of the 
long robe, 


In 1567, he was advanced to the dignity of a peer. 


b queen Elizabeth, and ſent ambaſſadot to Charl-s 

king of France, and afterwards to the ſtates ge- 
neral of the united provinces, to reconcile ſome differ - 
ences, which had ariſen between that republic and 
-ngland. During this negotiation he incurred the 
Cilpleaſure of queen Elizabeth's great favourite, the 
ear! of Leiceſter, and upon his return home was con- 
ned to his own houſe upwards of nine months, but 
the death of the earl put an end to his troubles, and 


| 


ſurer of England. 


"IS 


ne was ſoon after taken into her majeſty's favour, and 


made a knight of the garter, elccted chancellor of the 
univerſity of Oxford, aud conſtituted, lord high trea- 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was not only con- 
tinued in his office, but likewiſe created earl of Dorſet. 
He died ſuddenly at the council table. 1608, and was 
interred with great funeral pemp, in Weſtminſter— 
Abbey. He was one of the molt learned and el:quent 
men in that age, and ſo remarkable for hoſpitality, that 
his tenants conſidered him as their father. He was 
zealous in the practice of every chriſtian duty, and 
uſed the greateſt diligence in ſuppreſſing popery. He 
was the author of an excellent work entitled, the Mirrour 
of Magiſtrates, and the tragedy of Gorbodne, of which 
an elegant edition was publiſhed in 1730, by the late 
Mr. Spence. 


James Shirely, an ingenious claſſical ſcholar, was born 
ſomewhere in this county, and inſtructed in Grammar 
learning in Merchant 'Taylor's ſchool in London, from 
whence he was placed in St. J hn's college, Oxford, 
during the time that Dr. Laud prefided over that 
ſocicty. Shirely was deſigned for the church, and had 
a ſtrong inclination to enter into holy orders, but 
Laud pertuaded him againtt it merely becauſe he had a 
laige mole on his check, thinking that it would give 
him a forbidding appearance. 

When he left Oxford, he went to Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of maſter of arts, and put his 
reſolution in practice by obtaining ordination, and was 
ſettled as a preacher near St. Alban's, where he un- 
fortuncly became acquainted with ſome popiſh prieſts, 
who perverted him to their religion, Ihe prieſts 


however, who ſell heaven for money, did not care 


what became of their convert, but lett him to keep a 
ichool, which being a buſineſs too irkſome to his 
volatile diſpoſition, he left it, came to London, and 
commenced a writer for the ſtage. Henrietta the confort 
of Charles I. took him into her ſervice, and when the ci- 
vil wars broke out, ſhe carried him with her to France, 
but the queen not being able to ſupport him long, 
he went into the family of Cavendiſh, duke of New- 
caſtle, and aſſiſted that nobleman in writing ſome of 
his plays. 

The exile of Charles II. having exhauſted the duke's 
fortune, Shirly returned to London, and opened a 
{chool in White Friars, where according to Wood, 
he initructed ſome very eminent perſons in Grammar 
learning. In this humble jtation he remained till 
the dreadful fire of London, 1666, when his houſe 
was conſumed, and he was obliged to take a lodging; 
near St. Giles's in the Fields, where being overcome 
with miferies, and bending beneath the weight of 
years, both he and his wite died in one day, and were 
buried in one grave, 


William Juxon, D. D. was born at Chicheſter 1582, 
and educated at Merchants Taylor's ſchool in London, 
from whence he was tranſplanted to St. John's college 
Oxford. He firſt entered upon the ſtudy of the civil 
law, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of the juſtinian 
inſtitutions, the digeſts and the pandects, without 
neglecting other parts of learning, particularly theo- 
logy. When he had taken his niafter of art's degree, 
he entcred into holy orders, and was preſented by 
his college to the rectory of Somerton in Oxford- 
ſhire. 

Upon the promotion of Dr, Laud, to the biſhopric 
of St. David's, he was choſen maſter of his college, 
and in 1627, vice chancellor of Oxford. Laud who 
had always been his friend, got him ſworn clerk of 
the cloſet to the king, 1632, and the next year he 
was promoted to the biſhopric of Hereford, and aſter- 
wards to that of London, So far his preferments 
were conſiſtent both with his education and pro- 
feſſion; but his infatuated patron who wanted to re- 
vive the practice of filling all the great offices with 
churchmen, could not reſt till Juxon was appointed 


lord 
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ford high treaſurer of England. It is true, there was | 
no perſon, who could reaſonably except againſt any 
part of his conduct whilſt he diſcharged the duties 
of that high office, but the ancient nobility were of- 
tended, becauſe they thought the place belonged to 
them by preſcription. . 

When the long parliament met he reſigned all his 
civil employments, and when the king asked his ad- 
vice, whether he might ſign the act of attainder againſt 
Strafford, the biſhop honeſtly told him not to do any 
thing againſt the dictates of his conſcience. When 
his royal maſter was brought to the ſcaffold, he at- 
tended him in his laſt moments. 

In 1649, he was deprived of his biſhopric, and 
retired to a ſmall eſtate he had purchaſed in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, where he remained till the reſtoration 1660, 
when he was by royal mandate tranſlated to the arch- 
epiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, but did not enjoy it long, 
for he died June, 1663, under all the excruciating 
tortures of the ſtone, He was a learned civilian, a 
pious divine, a wiſe and a faithful counſellor, averſe 
to every oppreſſive meaſure and fo amiable in his appear- 
ance, and fo inoftenſive in the whole of his conduct, 
that even in thoſe violent times he was ſuffercd to 
worſhip God according to the dictates of his con- 
ſcience. 


John Selden one of the greateſt ornaments of law 
and hiſtory that ever lived in this iſland, was born at 
a village near Chicheſter, where he was inſtructed in 
grammar learning, and finiſhed his philological -and 
philoſophical ſtudies in Hart Hall, Oxford. When he 
left the univerſity he took chambers in Clifford's Inn, 
but that being one of the inns of chancery, and 
he being determined to make himſelf acquainted with 
the laws of his country, he entered himſelf a ſtudent 
in the Inner Temple; but finding that nature had 
not formed him for making a * at the bar, 
he devoted his time to the ſtudy of the law, as a 
ſcience, which he was determined to trace through 
all its intricate mazes, and reduce its irregularities 
into a ſyſtem. He was well convinced in his own 
mind that the ſtudy of juriſprudence was inſepera- 
bly connected with the exiſtence of ſociety, and that 
no man deſerved the appellation of a rationa] crea- 
ture, who was not leſs or more acquainted with it. 
He firſt publiſhed a learned eflay on the laws of Eng- 
land, under. the Anglo Saxons, and his next work 
was a treatiſe on thoſe titles of honour that took place 
in England after the conqueſt, when the feudal law 
was reduced to a ſyſtem. 

Being willing that his countrymen ſhould know the 
difference between the regale and pontificate, the dignity 
of civil government and the dependance of clerical au- 
thority, he wrote his celebrated treatiſe on T'ythes, which 
brought upon him the reſentment of ſuch of the clergy, 
as were earneſt to eſtabliſh church power, above the 
common and ſtatute law of the realm. 

In 1623, he was returned a burgeſs for the town 
of Lancaſter, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner for the liberties of his country, as will ever do 
honour to his memory. A conduct fo bold 23 that 
of Mr. Selden's could not fail of bringing upon him all 
the vengeance of a corrupt adminiſtration, and we find 
the duke of Buckingham was ſo enraged at his free- 
dom -and honeſty, that he procured a warrant under 
the ſign manual for his commitment to the tower, 
In this ſtate of confinement, he moved the court of 
common pleas for a writ habeus corpus, upon which 
he was diſcharged. During the civil wars he ap- 
proved of the conduct of the leading men, till he 
found them proceeding to ſuch extremities as were 
inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, and he always de- 
teſted the murder of the king. He lived eſteemed by 
every perſon who loved religion, virtue and learn- 
ing, till the month of November 1654, when he died 
in his chambers, and was buried in the Temple 
church, 


Thomas May, well known in the laſt century 
born near Eaſt Grinſtead in this county I 596, any 
educated at a private ſchool, from whence be 
ſent to Trinity College in Cambridge. When 1 
had finiſhed his ſtudies, he was appointed one of th, 
gentleman of the chamber to king Chatles I. and Ih 
became eminent for his {kill in poetry, having ob. 
liſhed a tranſlation of, the Gcœorgic's of Irgi!, with 
notes. He likewiſe tranſiated the Pharſalia of Luca, 
and publiſhed a heroic poem on the wars of E-4war 
III. Having applied to the king for the place of y, 
laureat, his requeſt was rejected, and upon the break, 
out of the civil wars he became an inveterate eney, 
to the royal cauſe, He was appointed chief che 
to the parliament, and publiſhed the hiſtory gf % 
proccedings of that aſiembly, as he did afterwards li 
Hiſtorize Parliamenti Anglia: Breviarium. He tema. 
ed till the laſt, inamoured of the muſes, and publifyy 
a poem on the life of Henry II. On the thirteenth gf 
November, 1650, he was ſeized with a fit of ay. 
lexy and expired ſuddenly in his bed, ; 


) Vos 


John Pell, well known for beivg the author, , 
treatiſe intitled, Modus Supputandi Ephemerides Afjtr,. 
nomicas, was born near Horſham in Suſſex 161c, ay 
after he had acquired the knowledge of Latin, 200 
Greek, was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Trinity College 
Cambridge, At firſt he addicted himſelf to clficy 
learning, but meeting with the elements of Euclid, 
he feil in love with the mathematicks, and ſoon he. 
came a proficient in that valuable ſcience. 

In 1643, he became fo famous for his knowl: 
in Geometry, that he was invited to Amfterdam, , 
fill the mathematical chair, but he ſoon left it, ant 
went to Breda, where he taught both philoſophr, and 
metaphyſicks. During the firſt year of the uluryy. 
tion when the Dutch war commenced, he returned 
to England, and was appointed by Oliver Cromy«!! 
ambaſiador to the Helvetic body, where it is {ail ho 
did every thing in his power to promote the ine 
of Charles II. At the reſtoration he entered in: 
holy orders, and was promoted to a valuable laing 
in the county of Eſſex, beſides being choſen one d 
the principal directors of the royal ſociety. He con- 
tinued an ornament to the literary world till his death, 
which happened 1685, when he left behind him the 
character ot a-man poſſeſſed of every virtue, except that 
of ceconomy, which the humane will eaſily aſcribeto 
the innate benevolence of his nature, which induced 
him to feel the wants and diſtreſſes of his fellow crea- 
tures. 


Richard Ridder, D. D. was, according to \Vood, 
born in this county, but what year is not mentioned, 
Having finiſhed his courſe of Grammar learning, be 
was admitted a ſtudent in Emanuel College, Can- 
bridge, 1656, and when he entered into crders, was 
preſented by that ſociety to the vicarage of Stanground, 
in the county of Huntingdon, where he remained ti! 
1662, when refuſing to comply with the act ot umi. 
formity he was ejected, but ſoon after complied, and 
was preſented to the living of Raine in Eſſex, when 
he continued to exerciſe the duties of the paſtoral 
office till the revolution, when he was promoted t 
the ſee of Bath and Wells, in the room of Dr. Ken, 
who was turned out for refuſing to take the oaths to 
the government. He was a man of great learning, 
and for an account of his death, ſee our deſcription 0! 
the city of Wells in Somerſetſhire. 


Thomas Otway, the celebrated author of Venice 
Preſerved, and many other excellent works, was the 
ſon of a country clergyman in Suſſex, and born o 
the third of March, 1641. Whilſt very young be 
was entered in Wincheiter College, and finiſhed l 
ſtudies in Chriſt's Church Oxford. 

In 1669, he left the univerſity, without taking 3 
degree, and came to London, Where he coinmenss! 
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tde meaning of that word, moſt authors being divided 
in their opinion concerning its etymology. At the 
= arrival of the Romans it was governed by four Britiſh 
= chiefs, and it was the firit, although not the largeſt of 
che kingdoms of the heptarchy. 
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W where there is a fair for toys on the firſt of July; but 


W »ydney, and celebrated by Mr. Wal 


be 
W 1! 
4 =_ of conſiderable antiquity, an 
& | liam Rufus, Richard earl of Clare, having been 
= Ven trom his 


* ES and built a ſtrong caſtle near the town, of which 
lone Pp 


Neep are itill remaining. 


ind foun 


1 


1 1 E 


His company and converſation was however courted by 
ſons of the firſt rank; and he procured a cornet's 
—niſon in one ot the A ee of Dragoons, then 
los in Flanders ; but the fatigues of a campaign not 
\rreeins with the delicacy of his conſtitution, he re- 
turned to London, and commenced a writer for the 
ſtage, with ſo much ſucceſs, that his plays were receiv- 
ed with the loudeſt applauſe, as they are even to this 
e ſuffering many viciſſitudes of fortune, he went 
one evening to 2 public houſe, near Tower- hill, where 
he ſaw a gentleman, whom he had formerly known, 
and being almoſt dead with hunger and cold, he asked 
him for a ſhilling. The gentleman's heart was melted 
with pity for poor Otway, and generouſly gave him a 
uinea, which he immediately changed in order to pur- 
chaſe a roll, but he had no ſooner taſted the firſt mouth- 
ſul, than the wind aroſe in his ſtomach, and choaked 
him, and he was found dead next morning, in the thirty- 


third year of his age. 
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or 95 400 not ſucceed becauſe of his want of addreſs. 


The diviſion of Suſſex is peculiar to itſelf, as its ge- 
neral diſtricts are called rapes, of which there are ſix, 
and its ſubdiviſion is ſixty-five hundreds. It contains 
one city, and two ancient boroughs, which have no 
markets, ſixteen corporation and market towns, being 
wholly in the dioceſe of Chicheſter and province of 
carte having three hundred and forty-two pa- 
riſhes, 

It returns twenty-eight members to the Britiſh 
parliament, viz. two knights of the ſhire, two citizens 
for Chicheſter, and eight barons for the four following 
cinque ports of Haſtings, Rye, Winchelſca and Seaford, 
together with ſixteen burgeſſes for the towns of Horſham, 
Lewes, Midhurſt, New Shorcham, Bramber, Steyn- 
ing, Eaſt Grinſtead, and Arundel, 

. Suſſex is bounded on the north by Surry, on the eaſt 
and north eaſt by Kent, and on the ſouth by the Bri- 
tiſh channel. It is in length from eaſt to weſt Hxty- 
hve miles, and in breadth twenty-nine miles. The 
whole circumference being about one hundred and ſc- 


venty miles, 


The County of 


Europe, ſo it has been often the theatre of 
great actions. It was in this county that Ju- 
lius Cæſar landed when he came to invade Britain; it was 
the firſt place ſeized by the Saxons, after they had de- 
ſeated the northern barbarians, and popery was firſt 
preached at Canterbury, by Auſtin and his followers. 

It was called by the Greeks Kirnra:, and by the La- 
tins Cantium ; but no proper definition can be given of 


We cntered this county at Penſhurſt, a ſmall town, 


it is more noted for being the _ ſeat of Sir Philip 
e 


r in the following 
Unes. 


Had Sachariſſa liv'd, when mortal's made 

Choice of their deities, this ſacred ſhade 

Had held an altar to her power, that gave | 

The peace and glory, which theſe alleys have, 

Embroider'd ſo with flowers where the itood, 

That it became a garden of a wood ; 

Her preſence has ſuch more than human grace, 
hat it can civilize the rudeſt place: 

If the fit down, with tops all tow'rds her bow'd, 

[ hey round about her into arbours croud ; 

Or if ſhe walk, in even ranks they ſtand, 

Like ſome well-marſhall'd and obſequious band. 


rom this place we travelled along the banks of the 
Medway to Tunbridge, or more properly Town Bridge, 
cauſe the river here branches itſelf out into five 
teams, over which there are ſo man bridges, Itis a 
{ in the reign of 


lands in Normandy, obtained a grant 
arts of the walls covered with ivy, and the 
he Clare's were conſiderable benefaCtors to the town, 


ded a priory near the caſtle, tor the reſidence 
I 4 


K as it is ſituated neareſt the continent of |' 


. 


of black canons, which remained till the reign of Henry 
VIII. when cardinal Woolſey obtained a grant of its 
lands for his college at Oxford. It had a pariſh church 
before the reformation, but the preſent one is a modern 
ſtructure, The ſituation of Tunbridge is extremely 
pleaſant, but the houſes are low, ill built, and the 
ſtreets paved in the worſt manner that can be imagined, 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, fir Andrew Judd, 
lord mayor of London founded and endowed a free 
ſchool, — it under the direction of the Skinners 
company. It has a weekly market on Friday, and 
three annual fairs, viz, on Aſh Wedneſday, Midiummer 
Day, and St. Luke's Day, being diſtant from London 
30 miles, | 

From Tunbridge we went to viſit the Wells, fo 
much frequented by the nobility and gentry from all 
parts of the kingdom, during the ſummer ſeaſon. Theſe 


wells are about five miles ſouth of "Tunbridge, but being f 


in that pariſh, they are called by the ſame name. 

The air at this place is eſteemed extremely healthy, 
and contributes greatly towards reſtoring the health of 
thoſe people who drink the waters, and the foil being 
dry, the phyſicians have made it a rule to preſcribe ride- 
ing as an exerciſe for decayed conſtitutions, It has 
been long in great repute, although not taken notice 
of by many of our hiſtorians, 

Elwood the quaker, amanuenſis to the famous Milton 
tells us, that when he was there in the reign of Charles 
II. the duke of York with his family and retinue vi- 
ſited it for the benefit of drinking the waters, and 
many of the nobility having followed his highneſs to 
the Wells, it was agreed upon, that a chapel of eaſe. 
ſhould be built, and a miniſter ſupported by voluntary 
ſubſcription. This chapel is uſed as a place for divine 
ſervice both on Sundays and holy days, and there is a 
charity-ſchool for ſeventy poor children of both ſexes, 
who are cloathed and educated at the expence of the 
company. 

With reſpect to the place itſelf, every accommoda- 
tion is to be had at a leſs expence than at many other 
parts of the kingdom, The walks are paved in the 
moſt handſome manner, and on one fide is an aſſembly 
room, together with ſeveral circulating libraries, where 
books of inſtruction and entertainment are lent to the 
company. | 

Jewellers, 


- —_—— _ b 
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Jewellers, milleners, &c. from London have ſhops 
here during the ſcaſon; but the principal trade of the 
place conſiſts in the making of what is commonly called 
Tunbridge ware, by which a great number of ingeni- 
ous artiſts are employed. This manufacture is ſolely 
confined to the making of tea-cheſts, dreſſing boxes, 
together with a vaſt number of articles in the turnery 


way, and are much eſteemed all over the kingdom. The 


wood of which they are made is principally holly, al- 
though they alſo uſe plumbtree, cherrytree, and ſyco- 
more. . 

There is another aſſembly- room on the oppoſite fide 
of the walks; and near it are coffee-houſes and taverns, 
where the gentlemen meet in the mornings, and ſome 
genteel houſes for lodgers. The walks are finely ſhaded 
with trees, and there is a muſic gallery, where ſeveral 
capital performers are conſtantly employed during the 
feaſon, ſo that nothing is wanting to make the whole 
as agreeable as poſſible, There is likewiſe a piazza, 
where the company walk during the rain, and within 
it are benches for them to reſt. : | 

The houſes, where the company lodge, are furniſhed 
in the moſt commodious manner; and adjoining to 
them are pleaſant gardens. They have likewiſe a daily 
market, where all ſorts of proviſions are fold reaſonable, 
particularly wild fowl, there being many of them in the 
neighbourhood. 

bout a mile diſtant from the walks are ſeveral high 
rocks, adjoining to each other, in which there are ſore 
cavities that a perſon may walk through, without any 
other interruption, except that of being filled with a 
2 pleaſing melancholy, every thing conſpiring to fill the 
mind with wonder and admiration. Tunbridge Wells 
are diſtant from London 35 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Tunbridge are ſeveral apree- 
able villas, particularly Bayhall, where there is neat 
houſe, belonging to a private gentleman ; and near it 
are the ruins of the ancient ſeat of the earls of Clare. 
The ſeat of the noble family of Vane, earls of Weit- 
morland, is at a village called Mereworth, where was 
formerly a caſtle belonging to the Nevils, lords of 
Abergavenny, but the ancient ſtructure having been 
pulled down, Mr. Cambell, the architect, built ano- 
ther from one of the deſigns of Palladio, in imitation of 
a grand palace in Florence. It is moated round to 
complete the original deſign ; and near the houle is a 
riſing grour.d from which there is a moſt extenſive and 
beautiful proſpe&t. This edifce has often attracted the 
attention of the curious; and Mr. Smart in one of 
his poems celebrates it in the following beautiful 
lines : | 


Nor ſhall thou, Mereworth, remain unſung, 
Where noble Weſtmorland, his country's friend, 
Bids Britiſh greatneſs love the filent ſhade, 
Where piles ſupurb, in claſſic elegance 

Ariſe, and all is Roman, like his heart, 


From Tunbridge Wells a road extends ſouth eaſt to 
Goudhurſt, a place of great antiquity, as appears from 
its proprietor, John de Badgbury, who was aſſeſſed 
to pay an aid, when Edward the Black Prince was 
made a knight, a common method uſed by our kings 
to raiſe money. At preſent it is a poor place, although 
the ſituation is extremely agreeable, It had formerly a 
large venerable gothic church; but in 1637, the ſteeple 
was ſet on fire by lightening, which having communi- 
cated itſelf to other parts, the whole was ſo damaged 
that it was obliged to be pulled down. This was a 
great loſs to the inhabitants ; and moſt of them being 
poor, they could not afford to rebuild'it ; but having 
obtained a brief, money was collected in different parts 
of the nation, ſufficient to anſwer the intended pur- 
poſe. This ſcheme, however, was defeated by the 
roguery of the colleQors, and litigiouſneſs of the 
pariſhioners, and the greateſt part being ſpeat in going 
to law about their property in the ſeats, they were 
obliged at laſt to fit down contented with their loſs, 
and erect a {mall edifice with the remains of the money, | 
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the Englifh the art of making broad cloath, which 


ket on Saturday, and two annual 'fairs viz, on the 


. 
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The weekly market on Wedneſday, is held on 
riſing ground near the church-yard, and they have 
annual fair for toys, and pedlery goods on the tit 
ſixth of Auguſt, being diſtant from London forty.th; 
miles, n 
In the reign of Henry II. one Robert de Tur 
a Norman * founded a convent 323 
the Auguſtine order, who in that age came in * 
giments to England, as the grenadiers of the pope, an, 
this houſe remained till the general diſſolution, when 
its revenues were valued at eighty pounds ſeventeen 
ſhillings, and five-pence, but none of its ruins 4. 
now viſible, the people having uſed the ſtones ſo 
a more valuable purpoſe than ſheltering lazy monks 
namely that of mending the roads. 
Cranbrook the next place we viſited, was for. 
merly of conſiderable repute, but has long fines 
fallen to decay. In the tenth year of the reign 98 
Edward III. that prince, who had the intereſt of hi, | 
people at heart, invited over the Flemings to teach 


ſince that time, 
of the kingdom, 

Theſe Flemings were firſt ſettled in this town, 
and for above a century it became extremely popy. 
lous. The town does not contain any thing re- 
markable, the houſes being low, ill built and the {trees 
very irregularly paved, nor are there many inns for the 
accommodation of a traveller. There is a weekly mar. 


has been carried to almoſt every part 


thirtieth of May, and twenty-ninth of September, being 
diſtant from London 48 m les. 
I᷑avelling ſtill ſouth eaſt, we paſſed through ſe- 
veral agreeable villages, particularly Benenden a place of 
great antiquity, as appears from doomſday book, when it 
was a manor in the poſſeſſion of one Godric a Saxon, 
It has a neat gothic church, but the ſteeple which is 
curiouily carved, according to the taſte of the middle 
age, ſtands at ſome diſtance from it, and has a lofty 
{pire ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. The ſituation 
of this village is pleaſant, and it has an annual fair on 
the fifteenth of May for cattle, 

Hawkhurſt is another ſmall village, near the coaſt 
of Suſſex, and was formerly a manor belonging to Bate! 
abby. The pariſh is extremely populous, and eſteem- 
ed the largeſt in the county. In former times the 
inhabitants had a court of equity every three weeks, 
for the recovery of debts under forty ſhillings ; but 
having appointed perſons to preſide in it, who were 
ignorant of the laws, actions of treſpaſs were brought 
againſt them in the court of King's Bench, when the 
judges iſſued a writ quo warranto, and the people 
not being able to juſtify their conduct, the court grant- 
ed a Mandamus to deprive them of their privilege, ſo 
that they have not now any court, only an annual fut 
on the tenth of Auguſt, ; 

Sandhurſt another ſmall village near the former, “ 
of conſiderable antiquity, and in popiſh times belong- 
ed to the abby of Chrift's Church in Canterbury, but 
has ſince paſſed through the hands of different pro. 
prietors. It has ſtill a fair for toys, and pedlery wales 
on the twenty-fifth of May. At Newenden, another 
village in this neighbourhood, there is a fair for toy 
on the firſt of July. 

The learned Camden ſuppoſes this to be the An- 
derida, mentioned in the Notitia of Antoninus, whe! 
the Romans had a ſtrong fort to defend the coat 
againſt the ravages committed by the piratical Saxon, 
but when the Romans left Britain in 448, the 10 
ders landed, pillaged the place, and put all the Bri 
tons to the ſword. It is ſaid to have been rebuilt 1 
the reign of Edward I. but at preſent there are none 
of its remains left, | 

The next place we viſited was Appledore, on the 
river Rother, a place of great repute, for its ſuntet- 
ings when the Pagan Danes landed on the coak, 1 
the reign of Alfred the Great. Theſe barbarians e 
ing murdered every perſon, who had the misfortun 


to fall into their hands, the whole neighbor 
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on the twenty-ſecond of July for cattle, 
from London 6: miles. 
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iy moſt diſmal ſcene of rapine and blood- 
exhibited, -_ king coming to the relief of his ſubjects, 
mor ted the Danes and obliged them to ſubmit to 
- terms he thought proper to propoſe. In the 
RE of king Ethelred, the Pagan barbarians landed 
. the ſame coaſt, and committed the ſame 
s before; and in the reign of Richard II. 
ded by the French, who reduced the whole 
of aſhes. | | ; | 
At preſent the town is a poor contemptible place, 
thing in it worthy of a traveller's no- 
market on Saturday, and a fair 
ing diſtant 


[n the neighbourhood of Appledore 1s a village called 
Warchorne, which was former] a manor belonging 
to the rich abby of Chriſtchurch in 3 but 
when the revenues of that convent were ſeized in the 
reion of Henry VIII. it was annexed to the crown, 
— is now part of the eſtate of the earl of Thanet, It 
has a fair for toys, pedlery goods, and cattle on the ſe- 

October. 
os ** ſouth of Appledore is a peninſula, called the 
Ile of Oxney, where are ſeveral ſmall villages, at one 
of which, named Apdall, are the ruins of a caſtle, but 
we were not able to learn when it was built. It has a 
fair on the firſt of May for toys. 

Travelling northward from Appledore, we viſited 
Tenterden, once a free Cinque Port, but in the reign 
of Henry VI. annexed to Rye; and in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, incorporated to be governed by a 
mayor, who is choſen annually on Midſummer day, 
That it was a place of confiderable repute under the 
Saxon kings is evident, from its having a ſtrong caſtle 
in former times, although it is now utterly demo- 
liſhed, 

In the reign of Henry VIII. one Hayman founded a 
free ſchool, which ſtill remains, and ſettled ten pounds 
a year on the maſter. The church is a venerable gothic 
ſtructure, and the ſteeple one of the Joftieſt in this part 
of the county ; but in all other reſpects the town is a 
poor irregular place, containing nothing worth no- 


| tice, It has a weekly marker on Friday, and a fair 


on the ſixth of May, being diſtant from London 55 


miles. 


We entered into Romney Marſh, which begins near 


| Tenterden, and reaches to the ſea. © It is a large tract 
of land, being above twenty miles in length, and con- 


* tains nineteen pariſh churches. 


The paſture is ex- 


+ tremely good for ſheep, they being eſteemed equal to 
any in England. There are likewiſe a great number 
+ of Oxen fed here, who are bought up by the dealers 


from London, and other parts. Some of theie Oxen 
are called Houſe Bullocks, becauſe of their being fed, 
during the winter, in ſtalls, and the beef is reckoned 
extremely delicious. | 

It is the opinion of ſome of our hiſtorians that this 
marſh was once covered by the ſea; but of this we 
have no certain accounts. At preſent it is reckoned 
very unhealthy, the people being much afflited with 
apues, which naturally ariſes from the dampneſs of the 
foil. Sir Richard Baker, in his chronicle of England, 
tells us, that in the reign of Edward I. the ſea over- 
flowed the whole of this marſh, and ſwallowed up all 
the towns and villages, moſt of the inhabitants periſh- 
ing in the water. The river Rother was driven out of 
its uſual courſe, and in many parts of the marſh large 
trunks of trees are found ſunk in the earth, which pro- 
dably have laid there ſince the above innundation. In 
this marſh great numbers of proſcribed ſmugglers uſed 
to Carry on their pernicious practice of running goods, 


mud carried over wool to F rance, for which reaſon the 


* ſm 


people to 
= ated b 
and li 


legiſlative power have now paſled a ſtatute, by which the 


Io uggling of wool out of the kingdom, is made fe- 
ny, 

In the reign of Edward IV. in order to encourage 
ſettle in this marſh, the whole was incorpo- 
a charter, with power to ehuſe four juſtices, 
berty to hold a court every ſix weeks, for the trial 


| 


* 
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of all pleas in perſonal actions; and this court returns 
the king's writs, having all the benefits ariſing from 
fines and forfeitures, They are likewiſe exempted 
from all tolls and ſubſidies, nor has the king right to 
any waſte or wreck, theſe being annexed to the manors 
next the ſea, 

"Theſe were juſt and well contrived regulations, and 
it has been obſerved, by the honourable Daines Bar- 
rington. in his obſervations on the ſtatutes, that during 
the reigns of the two kings of the York family, all the 
laws enacted were for the good of the ſubject. 

There are two towns in the marſh, namely Lidd, and 
New Romney, beſides ſeveral villages. Lidd is ſituated 
in the ſouthern extremity of the marſh, and is ex- 
tremely populous, although only a ſmall place. The 
church ſtands at a little diſtance from the town ; and 
there is a good free ſchool founded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, 

During the dark ages, before the reformation, the 
popiſn prieſts, who laid hold of every opportunity to 
raiſe money, forged a ſtory, that Criſpin and Criſ- 
pianus (who by the by never exiſted) were buried at 
a place near the ſhore, called Stone-end. Indeed the 
popiſh ſaints are of ſo prolific a nature, and multiply 
{o exceedingly, that we have ſeen as many of St. Peter's 


bones as would weigh above a ton, only that they are 


carefully kept in different places, left any diſpute ſhould 
ariſe concerning their bona fide identity. 

There is not any thing worth notice in this town. It 
is incorporated, the government being veſted in 4 bai- 
liff and common council, called jurais, who are ſub- 
ject to the Cinque Ports. The weekly market is on 
Thurſday, and the fair on the twenty- fourth of July, 
being diſtant from London 70 miles. 

Between Lidd and New Romney, are two villages, 
the firſt of which, called Brookland, has a fair on the 
firſt of Auguſt for toys; and the other, called Old 
Romney, was once a large town; and as we were told, 
had five pariſh churches, beſides other religious foun- 
dations. But in the reign of Edward I. the ſea retired 
from it, and it was deſerted by its inhabitants, ſince 
which it has fallen to decay, and is only a poor mean 
village. From the ruins of this ancient town, New 
Romney took its riſe, and is now a very conſiderable 
place, being one of the Cinque Ports, and ſends two 
barons to parliament. 

In the reign of Henry III. an hoſpital was founded 
here for lepers, which remained till the latter end of 
the reign of Edward IV. when it was diflolved, and 
the rents annexed to Magdalen College, Oxford. In 
the reign of Henry II. all the tithes of this town were 
given to an abby in Normandy ; and a cell for monks 
to receive the rents was built in the place; but this 
convent was diſſolved along with other alien priories in 
the reign of Henry VI. and beſtowed upon All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

The town is ſituated in a delightful plain on the 
ſhore, and is eſteemed extremely healthy. The gene- 
ral meeting of the deputies from the Cinque Ports is 
held here, and the government is lodged in a mayor, 
and common council, called Jurats, who are choſen 
annually, and by them the barons are elected. The 
weekly market is on Thurſday, and they have a fair 
on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 70 miles. | 

From New Romney, a road extends north eaſt, a- 
long the ſhore to Hithe, another of the Cinque Ports ; 
and in former times a place of root repute, It was 
one of the Roman ſtations, whilſt thoſe people were in 
the iſland, and near it are the remains of an ancient 
fort upon the deſcent of a hill, and ſuppoled to have 
been the Portus Lemanis of Antoninus. 

In the reign of Alfred, the Danes often landed on 
the coaſt near this town, and the manor was granted 
by that prince to the abby of Chriſt Church in S 
bury. An attempt was made by the gue ear] Godwin, 
in the reign of Edward ihe Conte or, to land at this 
place; but his deſign was fruſtrated by a ſtorm. It 
has ſuffered ſeveral times both by ſtorms and fire, parti- 
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cularly in the 4cign of Henry II. when that prince 
was in Normandy, a raging peſtilenee broke out and 


ſwept away many of the inhabitants ; and ſoon after a 
dreadful fire broke out, which conſumed above two 
hundred of their houſes, many of the people having pe- 
riſhed in the flames. Fg 

In the year 1580, a ſhock of an earthquake was felt 
here, by which the people were terribly alarmed. 
When the cinque ports were in a flouriſhing condition, 
there were tve churches in this town, but ſuch is the 
fluctuating ſtate, of human affairs, that at preſent there is 
only one, and in a vault underneath are a vaſt heap of 
human bones, which the people told us, were the relics 
of a Daniſh army defeated near this place; but as our 
hiſtorians are entirely filent concerning that event, we 
are of opinion, that like the churches in Flanders, theſe 
bones have been collected from the burying grounds at 
different times, and piled up in the order they now 
Hand. From the ſtecple of the church there is a fine 
view of the ſea, and in April 1739, while ten people 
were waiting in the church porch for the keys, the 
ſteeple, in which were ſix great bells, fell down. The 
infinite goodneſs of God was diſplayed in a moſt ſin- 
gularmanner at this time; for the keys having been 
miſlaid, it was ſometime before they could be found, by 


which apparently triffling incident, the lives of ten per- 


ſons were ſaved, who might otherwiſe have been hurried 
into eternity in a moment, | 

In the reign of Edward III. one Halmo, biſhop of 
Rocheſter founded an hoſpital for ten poor men, which. 
ſtil] remains, together with another for old women, and 
they are under the direction of the magiſtrates. 

Hithe is a corporation, being governed by a mayor 
and jurats, who elect the two barons to ſerve in parlia- 
ment. The weekly market is on Saturday, beſides 
which they have two annual fairs, viz. on the tenth of 
July for pedlery wares, and the firſt of December for 
cattle, being diſtant from London 69 miles. 

We muit not leave this town vfthout giving ſome 
account ot Saltwood caſtle, the manor of which belongs 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. It was built at the 
ſole expence of archb:ſhbiſhop Courtney, on a fpot of 
ground, where there was formerly a Roman camp, near 
which anchors have been dug up, together with feveral 
other naval implements. It is ſurrounded by a ditch, 
and on the wall are large towers and battlements, with 
the founders arms carved on ſtone. It has been a place 
of great ſtrength ; but is now falling to decay, the cha- 
pel and lodging rooms being in a ruinous condition. 

Adjoining to Saltwood caſtle is a village, called Lime, 
where the wardens of the cinque ports uſed to be ſworn 
into office, and whoever enjoys that place, are lords of 
the manor, 

From Hithe we travelled along the ſea coaft to Folk- 
ſtone, ſuppoſed to have been one of thofe forts raiſed by 
the Britons to oppoſe the incurſions of the Saxons. 
During the time that the kingdom of Kent exiſted, 
a nunnery was founded and endowed in this town, 
which was for ſome years in great repute ; but the ſitua- 
tion being conſidered as unhealthy, and the pagan 


Danes having murdered all the nuns, it was by king 


Canute beſtowed on the abby of Chriſt-church in Can- 
terbury, upon condition that its lands ſhould never be 
alienated, without the conſent of the chapter. 

In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, earl God- 
win with his ſans landed at this place; and after 
having raviſhed the abheſs and nuns, plundered the 
inhabitants, and ſet fire to the town, by which 
all the houſes and churches were conſumed. It ap- 
pears by the returns made in doomſday book, that it 
was then a manor of the crown, and ſoon after the 
conqueſt, one of the Norman barons, who was gover- 
nor of Dover caſtle, founded a priory for black monks, 
who remained in it till the general diſſolution. There 
is a ſmall ſtream of water running through the town, 


which falling into the ſea, uſed to form a harbour for 


ſhips of light burden; and at preſent it is uſed moſtly 
by the people employed in fiſhing for mackerel, which 
are ſent in great quantities to the London markets. 


| With reſpect to the town itſelt, it do2s not ITY 

any thing remarkable. The government is veſted in 
mayor and jurats, and the weekly market is on Thug. 
day, beſides which they have a fair for toys and Dedler, 
goods on the twenty-eigath of June, being diſta **. 
London 72 miles. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtrong fort was buils 
at Folkſtone, called Sandgate caſtle, and when 3 
land was under the apprehenſion of a Spanith invalign 
in 1588, queen Elizabeth in her journey through He, 
lodged at this place. « 

From F olkſtone we went to viſit a ſmall town, calles 
Elham, where in the reign of Henry I. there was a ms 
magnificent ſeat belonging to the earl of Ew, a Norma 
baron, who granted ſeveral immunities to the yy, 
and it became a flouriſhing place, although little hey, 
than a village at preſent. It has a weekly merket cn 
Monday, beſides four annual fairs, viz. on Palm-Ulon. 
day, Eaſter- monday, W hitſun-Monday, and the tenth 
of October, being diſtant from London ſixty-leven 
miles. 

This part of Kent was often viſited by that amorouz 
monarch Henry VIII. when be was courting Anne 
Boleyn, who rcfided at Hever caſtle, the feat of tha 
then earl of Rochford, whoſe lady afterwards became 
an evidence againſt the queen on her tryal. This cash. 
has been much eſteemed for its ſtrength and beauty in 
former times, and when the earl of Rochford, waz gt. 
tainted, it was given to Anne of Cleeves fourth wif: d 
Henry VIII. as a ſummer reſidence. Great part of it 
is yet ſtanding, and having in ſome parts undergone 4 
few improvements, it is now the country-ſeat ot a pri. 
vate gentleman. 


+, 5 —— 
From this place we went to viſit Dover, ſituated on 


ut tron, 


lg 


| that part of the iſland neareſt to the continent, not be- 


ing above ſeven leagues from Calais in France, and the 
common ſtation for the packet boats, who carry the 
mails and patiengers to and from that kingdom. 
Although the Anglo-Saxons did not carry on any 
great trade with the French z yet in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, Dover was a place of great impor- 
tance, and that prince not only granted it a charter ot 
incorporation, but likewiſe made it one of the cinque 
orts. 
: Ear] Godwin the father of king Harold, whom we 
have often mentioned in the courſe of this work, reſided 
at this town, when he was prime miniſter to Edward the 
Confeſſor, and when the earl of Bologne, who hai 
been on a viſit to the Engliſh court, was returning to 
his own country, a ſudden quarrel enſued between ſome 
of his retinue, and the inhabitants of Dover, by which 
one of the townſmen was killed. But this inſult offered 


to the laws of the Engliſh did not eſcape unpuniſhee, 


for Godwin went and demanded juſtice on the murderer, 
when the haughty foreigners, inſtead of complying igt 
a requeſt ſo reaſonable, ſet the Engliſh at dehance, 
which exaſperated the earl to ſuch a degree, that he 
armed his ſervants, and flew no leſs than nineteen i 
the Flemings. When the news of this was brought to 
king Edward, he baniſhed Godwin and ſeized his eitates, 
but was obliged afterwards to reſtore him, not being 
able to conduct the affairs of government without ts 
aſſiſtance. | 
Dover is celebrated in our hiſtories as a place of the 
greateſt importance, ever fince the Norman conqte", 
it being at that time newly rebuilt, When Wiflan 
the Conqueror had reduced the Londoners to obedience, 
he left the capital and marched to Dover, to take pu 
ſeſſion of the caſtle, which he committed to the cuſtoty 
of John lord Fines, one of his own relations, and that 
nobleman made ſeveral additions to the buildings. fe 
has been often called Clavis & Repagulum totius Reg, 
i. e. The lock and key oft the whole realm; but f Þ 
a vulgar error to imagine with the inhabitants, that i 
caſile was built by Julius Cæſar, for that hero h13 
commentaries tells us, that he was only a few months 
at a time in England, and conſequently had not àn 09” 
| portunity of erecting any forts, the ſituation of the 
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| Roman empire requiring his attendance in the enk. 
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We ate told; that in the reign of Edward I. two 
Eh omiſh eccleſiaſtics being ſent by the pope to treat of 
Y m_ hetween the Engliſh and French ; during their 
| « [cations, the ſhips of the latter attacked this town 
e any of the houſes, among which were ſe- 
and burnt m * 
Feral ſmall convents. We have already aſſigned ſuffi- 
ent reaſons why the caſtle of Dover could not be the 
nor? of Julius zſar, but that the Romans had a ſta- 
3 here, is evident, from the remains of an explora- 
Woe er, near the weſt end, but the caltle, which 
= a large extent of ground has been built at differ- 
Vent times, and within the walls are the ruins of a 
dalace, together with a chapel and every neceſſary office 
or the acco'r modation of ſervants; but n accounts 
have been tranſmitted to us by whom was built, only 
that we are aſſured king Stephen reſided in it during the 
f rt of h's reign. 
be oceyls bien a tradition that the ruins of an old 
4 chapel in the caſtle, built in a circular form was the work 
Ef Lucius, whom the monkiſh writers have made the firſt 
Cyrilttan king of Britain; but as biſhop Burnet told the 
prieſt in Switzerland, Britain had no king at that time, 
this part of the land being a Roman province under 
the government of a lieutenant. That part of the caſtle 
that is ſtill uſed as a gairiton, is ſupplied with freth wa- 
ter from a well three hundred and ſixty feet deep, lined 
uich free ſtone. Ther ale ſeveral curious pieces of an- 
Iuquiy, preſerved in the guard room, particularly two 
W very old keys and a brais crumpet, alm oſt in the ſhape 
of 2 horn, ſaid to have been uſed by the Romans, al- 
WE though moſt probably of a later date, and were un- 
b ; doubtedly borne as enfigns of authority, when the 
gorernor made his public appearance. ; 
la the reign of queen l:zabeth, that princeſs having 
aiſſted the low countr:cs ia regaining their freedom, the 
W ſtates of Utrecht preſented her majeſty with à braſs gun 
Wof curious workmanſhip reckoned the longeſt in the 
WE world. It is kept in this caſtle and requires fifteen 
pounds of powder do charge it, although we do not find 
WE that it ha been uſed theſ2 many years. It is twenty feet 
bong, and the people call it queen Elizabeth's pocket- 
pol. | 
W Beſides th: Roman exploratory tower already men- 
W tioned, there are the remains of another upon a rock 
cer a_ainſt the calile, which the vulgar people call 
tte Devil's-drop, and in it the conſtable is ſworn into 
oſſce. 
It would require the pen of the moſt ingenious writer 
cso deſcribe the objects that preſent themſelves from this 
boſty eminence, and it has engaged that great father of 
Engliſh poetry, Shakeſpear, whole words in king Lear, 
ve ſhall here preſent to our readers. 
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And dizzy 'tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low | 

DL The crows and choughs, that wing the mid- way air, 
bew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Half way down 
Hugs one that gathers ſamphire ;—dreadtul trade | 
Nlethinks he ſcems no bigger than his head. 

WW | be fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Ippear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſhed to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Amoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber'd idle pebble chaſes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. I'll look no more, 

Let my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 

W Lopple down headlong. 


. 
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With reſpect to the ſituation of the town of Dover, 
u 5 extremely romantic, being built in the form of a 
| ſemi-eirele along the ſhore under a ridge of hills, ſo that 
r not ſeen by a traveller, until he arrives at the place. 
Like moſt other towns in ancient times, it was walled 
wund, and had ten gates; but the ſtate of mili- 
i en and the preſent method of attack and de- 
Wc. renders ſuch ſort of fortifications utterly unneceſ- 
=_ 

| ; 3 are told that there were ſeven churches in this 


vn, but although it is at preſent extremely populous, 
14 
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Come on, ſir here's the place — ſtand ſtill how fearful 
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et there are only two uſed for divine ſervice, viz. St. 

artin's, and St. James's. St. James's is but an in- 
different ſtructure, and formerly belonged to the caſtle, 
but has been uſed by the inhabitants many years, 

The courts of admiralty and chancery, for the 
cinque ports are held in it, and here the freemen 
uſually aſſemble to chuſe repreſentatives in parliament. 
St. Martin's church formerly belonged to an abby of 
that name, but was given by the prior and monks to 
the town. It was collegiate till the reformation, when 
the canons were turned out, and a clergyman placed 
in their room, its revenues being ſeized by the govern- 
ment. Dover being a military fort, the monks, had 
but few convents in it, there being always a miſ— 
underſtanding, if not an antipathy ſubſiſting between 
idle prieſts, and active ſoldiers; But they had ſome 
convents here, although not very rich, namely St. 
Martin's, called alſo an holpital, erected by Henry II. 

Hubert de Burgh, grand juſticiary of England, in 
the reign. of Henry III. built an hoſpital in Dover, 
and called it Maiſon de Dieu, i. e. the houſe of God, 
and it remained till the general diffolution. There 
was alſo a houſe for the reception of thoſe eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſoldiers, called knights templars, but diflolv.d in 
the reign of Edward 11, when that order was utterly a- 
boliſhed. 

We are told by Matthew Paris, that it was in the 
chapel of this convent, that king John delivered 
his crown to Pandulph the pope's Jegate, binding 
himſelf as a feudatery vaſſal to the ſee of Rome, of 
Frag we have given an account, in our deſcription of 

urry. | 

Near the ſhore was a ſmall chauntry, erected by 
one of the barons, in memory of his being delivered 
from ſhipwreck ; and upon a hill north weſt of the 
town was a ſmall convent for carmelite friars, which 
remained till the general diſſolution. The pier of 
Dover harbour was built at a vaſt expence by Henry 
VIII. during his war with France, in order the more 
eaſily to carry on a correſpondence with Calais at 
that time belonging to England. But notwithſtand- 
ing all the money expended, and the art uſed to make 
it commodious, yet it was found neceſſary in latter times 
to add many improvements, as appears by the ſeveral 
acts made for that purpoſe, which were all explained, 
amended and compriſed in one, paſſed in the twenty- 
ninth year of his late majeſty intitled, “ an act for 
© enlarging the terms and powers, granted and con— 
„ tinued by ſeveral acts of parliament, for repairing 
& the harbour of Dover in Kent. 

At preſent the harbour is kept in good repair, and 
as the packets are conſtantly paſſing to and return- 
ing from Oftend in Flanders, and Calais in France, the 
inns are generally crowded with peers, muſicians, 
milleners, barbers, taylors and jews, beſides ſmugglers 
and Wapping land-ladies. 

We have already mentioned ſome of the cinque 
ports, but as Dover is the moſt conſiderable, and as 
all the general courts for thoſe ancient towns are 
held here, we ſhall explain to our readers, the na- 
ture of the privileges which they enjoy beyond that 
of the other corporations in England. In former 
times they were obliged to maintain, fifty-ſeven ſhips 
for the king in time of war, but we may conclude 
that they were not large, as each was only to con- 
tain a maſter, a boy and twenty-one men; and in 
return for the expence incurred by that armament, they 
were to enjoy the following privileges, 


1. To be exempted from the payment of all taxes 
and tolls. 

2. To have Sac and Soc, the firſt meaning a co- 
quizance of all courts, and the ſecond to oblige all 
who reſide within their bounds, to plead in their 
courts, h | 

2. To have Toll, i. e. take toll of all goods 
brought to their markets; and Theam, which ugni- 
fries a power to puniſh all forts of criminals, in their own 
bounds, 


3:4 4. To 
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4. To have Blood-wite, that is to puniſh ſuch of- 
fenders as fled from juſtice and are retaken. 

5. To have Pillory for the puniſhment of miſde- 
meanors. 

6. To have Infangtheof, which ſignifies to puniſh 
ſuch as are natives, and Outtangtheof, i. e. to puniſh 
foreigners if taken within their bounds, 

To have Mundbreich, i. e. power to raiſe banks 
on the lands of any man to prevent breaches from the 
ſea, 

8. To have waifs and ſtrays, which ſignifies loft 
goods and wandering cattle, it not claimed within a year 
and a day. | 

9. To have waſte and ſtrip, i. e. the commons, with 
full power to cut down the trees, and every thing grow- 
ing on them, 

10. To have Flotſam, i. e. goods floating on the 
water, Jetſam, i. e. goods caſt out of a ſhip during 
a ſtorm, and Wilſam, i. e. goods driven on ſhore, 
when ſhips are wrecked. Theſe wrecks were called 
by. the vulgar, goods of God's mercy. 

11. To be a guild, that is to have the privilege 
to hold a court leet, court baron, and the power to levy 
ſuch taxes as are neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of 
the corporation, and promote the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, | 

12. To aſſemble and hold a portmote or parliament, 
of all the cinque ports, to make by-laws for the good 
of the towns, to puniſh offenders, and hear appeals 
trom inferior courts. 

12. That at the coronation, the barons or repreſen- 
tatives in parliament, are to ſupport the canopy over 
the king, and to have a table at his majeſty's right 
hand; the canopy being their fee, 


Dover as a cinque port ſends two repreſentatives, 
called barons to the houſe of commons, who are elect- 
ed by the freemen in general, and the government of 
the town is veſted in a mayor, aſſiſted by a common 
council, who as in the other towns enjoying the 
ſame privileges, are called Jurats. It has a weekly 
market on Wedneſday, and another on Saturday, to- 
gether with an annual fair, on the twenty-ſecond of 
November, which is for the moſt part frequented by 
dealers in cloaths from London, who come her2 to 
pick up as much money as they can from the failors, 
who having been on long voyages, are willing to make 
an handſome appearance, before they vilit their re- 
lations in other parts of the kingdom, Dover is diltant 
from London 72 miles. 

We ſhall on every occation, through the courſe of 
this work, endeavour to lay before our readers the 
exact ſituation of places, although we are ſorry to find 
fault with ſuch as have gone before us, yet juſtice 
to the publick in general, and in particular to thoſe 
who have encouraged this work, we are under the 
neceſſity of pointing out the fault of a late author 
who has, as we think, never ſeen the place, for he ſays 
that Folkſtone, is eaſtward of Dover, whereas if he 
had ever been there, or had given himſelf the leaſt 
trouble to conſult a map, he would have ſeen that 
Folkſtone is about five miles ſouth weſt of Dover. 
But indeed the errors of that author are ſo numer- 
ous, that were we to mention them on every occa- 
Kon, -it might ſeem invidous, vnleſs our readers had 
an opportunity of conſulting his work, and comparing 
his account of things with what we have written. 

From Dover a road extends northward to Deal, 
ſuppoſed to be the place where Julius Cæſar landed 
in this iſland, and called in that great hero's com- 
mentaries, Dola, It is generally believed that when 
he attempted to land at Dover, he found it inconve- 
nient, and therefore ſailed to Deal, where the Bri- 
tons oppoſed him with ſuch bravery as does honour 
to their memory. It is well known to all thoſe ac- 


Juainted with the military art, that bravery, or the 


-eatelt courage is of little avail, when oppoſed by re- 
gular diſcipline ; and on this occaſion we find the Bri- 
tons doing every thing in their power to oppole the 


| 


he pretended to be the Nuke of York, and it ws 


haughty conqueror of the world, who although he b. 
his two favourite legions, the ſeventh, and tenth Un 
ſides a great number of auxiliaries, yet it was wh 
the greateſt difficulty that he was able to get on how 
and not till the enſign had jumped into the water u. 
the eagle in his hand, and carried the ſtandard b 
the diſpirited ſoldiers. 

It is true the Britons were called barbarians, t. 
in moſt reſpects, they were as civilized as the Ro 
but Whatever their character then was, yet th 
tempts to ſecure their independancy and live 38 * 
men, was what the firſt principles of human deal 
will at all times juſtify, it was acting as became os 
tional creatures who preferred liberty with a {c;,,, 
ſubſiſtance, to the blandiſhments of affected pop, 
under the alluring name of grandeur. That this 7 
the place where the Romans landed, is certainly 
indiſputable, no part on the coaſt agreeing in ons 
particular with Cſar's deſcription, except cal. Th 
road 2 Deal is well known as a public rendezyc,. 
for the navy of Britain, and it was here that Perkin 
Warbeck, landed in the reign of Henry VII. he, 


With 
eine 


IOugh 
mans. 
«Ir at. 


at this town that the good-natured Anne of Cl-41.. 
landed, whom the tyrant Henry VIII. called a 1 
Flander's mare. FI. 
When Henry VIII. iſſued his illegal writs for 3 
ſubſidy, Deal refuſed to pay the tax, for which the 
haughty monarch annexed it to the town of Sandwich, 
as one of the Cinque Ports. The road at Deal is ,* 
great importance to the commercial intereſt of this nz. 
tion; and although it is ſituated between the Gernuy 
Ocean, and the Britiſh Channel, yet it is in genen 
very ſafe, the force of ſtorms being broke by the South 
and North Forelands, which jut out on each fide, 
When the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt India con. 
pany arrive at this place, it is a common rule to fend 
the purſers to London, with an account of their voyzre, 
to the directors; nor do we find that any diſaſter he 
happened, either to the royal or mercantile navy in 
this place, ſince the dreadful ſtorm 1703, when the 
Northumberland, a third rate man of war, carrying 
ſeventy guns, and having on board three hundred and 
eighty-!ix men; the Stirling Caſtle, carrying eightr 
guns, with four hundred men, and the Mary, a thirl 
rate, of ſixty-four guns, with two hundred and ſevent:- 
three men, were all loſt, except ſeventy inen out of the 


attended with the ruin of many families. 

The great advantage attending the landing at thi 
place has heen ſenſibly felt by the inhabitants, con- 
ſiderable ſums being ſpent among them, fo that 2 
preſent the town is in a flouriſhing condition. It 1: 
divided into the upper and lower towns, and in boch att 
ſome very elegant houſes, 


In the reign of Henry VIII. that prince confidere! 


A 


att. Ml * > 
* « 
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Deal of ſuch importance, that he built a ſtrong catile, 
which ſtill continues to defend the place, whe: threa'- 
ened by our enemics from the continent. 

There are two pariſh churches, but they do 
contain any thing remarkable, being poor low ric» 
tures, and they have a meeting for proteſtant ditlenter: 
The ſtreets are long and narrow, in the lower tow! 
but in the upper, they are ſpacious, broad and chef 
The government is veſted in a mayor and comin" 
council, called Jurats, and they have a weckly mars” 
on I hurſday, beſides two annual fairs, viz. on 
fifth of April, for pedlery wares, and the tenth ft. 
tober for cattle, being diſtant from London 73 m, 

Beſides the caſtle at Deal, king Henry VIII. erect 
two others on the ſame coaſt, one of which ſancs © Wl 
bout a mile to the north of Deal, and is © ; 
Sandown, ſituated upon the ſhore, and is a ſtrep; 
fort, being ſurrounded by a deep trench, over hen 
there is a draw bridge, In the wall are many F, 
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vaded this part of England; 


according to the dictates of their conſcience, came over 
and ſettled here, and at Canterbury. 


THE COUNTY OF 


for cannon 3 and towards the centre 1s a large | 
built according to the methods uſed in 
"hoſe days, before the Knowledge of architecture Was 
gt to a ſtate of perfection in England, | 
. other caſtle is called Walmer, and ſtands about 
two miles ſouth of Deal. It is nothing materially dif- 
* om the one already mentioned, only that the 
.nartments are More commodious for the reception of 
Company's and more clegantly furniſhed. | 
From Deal a road extends north welt to Sandwich, 
„ne of the Cinque ports, pleal.ntly fituated near the 
aouth of the Stour, and a place of conſiderable anti- 
quity. It ſuffered conſiderably from the pagan Janes, 
and about the middle of the ninth century, Athelſtan, 
be ſon of king Lgbert, defeated thote barbarians near 
this place, and deſtroyed nine of their ſhips. It con- 
anved to ſuffer during all the time that the Dares in- 
but the moſt bloody tra- 
dy that malice could invent, or cruelty inflict, was 
-4cd here, by Canute the Dane, in the year 1015, His 
father having taken ſome hoſtages from the Engliſh for 
the payment of an impoſed tax, and the conditions not 
having been complied with, Canute ordered their right 
hands to be cut of, and their noſes to be ſlit but like a 
true politician, who makes morality ſubſervient to ſtate 
Intereſt, when he was advanced to the regal dignity, he 
ordered all the damages, which Sando ich had reccived, 
to be made good, and rebuilt ſuch of the houſes as had 
been deſtroyed during the wars. 

We find it mentioned in doomſday book, as a manor 
belonging to the monks of the Holy ] r.nity, and its 
rents were to find thoſe eccletiaſtics in cl aching It 
was likewiſe intitled to the ſame privileges as Lover, 
and paid the king an annual tax of fifteen pounds, which 
was aſterwards encreaſed to forty pounds and forty thou» 
ſand herrings. 

When Richard T. arrived from the Cruſades, he 
landed here and was kindly received by his ſubjects. 
In the reign of Henry III. Lewis king of France 
landed and burnt it, but the inhabitants being rich, that 
los was ſoon made up, and the place rebuilt in a more 
elegant manncr than before. It continued to receive 
great immunities from ſucceeding fovercigns, and £d- 
ward III. gave it the manor of Þortie in Eſſex. 

When the duke de Alva, that diſgrace to human 
nature, and murderer of the proteſtants, was governor 
under Philip the ſecond of Spain, in the Auſtrian Ne 
therlands, many of the perſecuted waloons to avoid his 


cruelty, and enjoy the privilege of worſhiping God, 


holes 
ound tower, 


terent fr 


— 


Theſe poor af- 
ficted people brought along with them all the know- 
ledge of thoſe different arts uſed in the making of 
woollen cloth, which has at laſt proved advantageous to 
England, whylft that ſuperſtitious country, from whence 
they were driven is deſerted of its inhabitants, and little 
better than a wilderne's. 

During the wars between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, the French, at all times the natural enemies 
of England, took the advantage of our inteſtine divi- 
ſions, by landing and barbarouſly murdering the mayor 
aud other officers. Nor did it ſuffer leſs from our own 
country, for Nevil earl of Warwick, commonly called 
the king maker, and at that time in the intereſt of 
Richard, duke of York, ſeized it and robbed the inha- 
bitants of their moſt valuable effects. 

With reſpect to religious foundations, there were ſc- 
veral in Sandwich, particularly one founded in the 
reign of Egbert the Great, and rebuilt by queen Emma, 
mother of Edward the Confeſſor. We are likewiſe in- 
tormed by the Monaſticon, that amonaſtery of Carme- 
lite friars was founded here, in the laſt year of the reign 
of Henry 111. by one Henry Cowficld a German, but 
no remains of it are now left. "There were likewiſe 
feveral ſmall hoſpitals for capuchins and begging friars, 
who have all ſhared the ſame fate by being ſwallowed up 
in the wrecks of time. 

At preſent the town is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 

auing many gentee} houſes, beſides three pariſh 
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churches, and a meeting ſor proteſtant diſſenters. The 
have likewiſe a free ſchool for the inſtruction of the 
youth in grammar learning. The rents which ſup- 
ported the begging friars, are now the property of the 
crown; but there are ſtill ſome alms-houſes in the 
town, Where the poor enjoy not only the necellaries, 
but alſo the comforts of lite, 

Beſides theſe atteady mentioned, they have two cha- 
rity ſchools for the children of the poor, ſo that upon 
the whole, Sandwich js it preſent a very conſiderable 
place. Ihe people are co. ſiderably engaged in the 
ſoreign trade, and great quantities of male are fent from 
here to different parts, but it is moſtly noted for carrots, 
which are ſent to the London markets. All forts of 
Seeds for the kitchen garden are bought up here by the 
dealers in different parts of the kingdom, which brings 
conſiderable tums to the place, k 

Sandwich is governed by a mayor and Jurats, who 
with the free inhubaanis lect the barons to ſerve in 
parliament, It has wo. weekly markets, the one on 
Wedneſday, and the Gther on Saturday, belides a fair 
on the fourth of December, being diſtant trom London 
68 miles. 

We cannot be any ways ſurprized at meeting with 
Roman anciquities in this part of the i tand, eſpecially 
as it was the place where th.y firſt landed, being 
ſiruated next to their provime in Gaul. Tecitas in 
his life of Julius Agricole, often m ntions Portus 
Rhutupenſis as a celebrated city in tuis part of the 
iſland, where one o the legiens was ſftation.d, and 
It is the general opinion of our beſt antiqusrians, 
that it was at, or near R chborough caſt.e, about 
a mile north of Sandwich fi.uatcd on the banks ut the 
Stour, 

This caſtle was begun by Veſpaſian in the reign 
of Nero, though not tin ſhed till Severus came over 
to Britain, It was conſidcre( as a place of great im- 
portance, for all the forces ſent into Britain, were 
landed here, after the Romans had reduced the iſland 
to a province, Many parts of the walls of this noble 
ſtructure are ſtanding, by which we are enabled to 
form ſome notion of its ancient grandeur. When 
the Romans abandoned the iſland, about the middle 
of the fifth century in order to oppoſe the Huns, Goths, 
and . Vandals, the ſecond legion, embarked at this 
place, and the Saxons arriving ſoon after, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle, in order to defended themſelves 
in their new conquetts in the iſle of Thanet. 

It docs not appear from hiſtory, at what time, nor 
by whom this cdiſice was demoliſhed, only that its 
ruined ſtate has not been wholly owing to time, vio- 
lence having moſt probably been uſed. But as the 
Saxons would not, we think, have deftroyed a forti- 
fication, which muſt have been uſeful to themſelves, 
and as it was fituated on the coaſt, and expoſed to 
the fury of pyrates from the continent, we are of 
opinion, that being often attacked by thoſe lawleſs jn- 
vaders, and a gallant defence being made by the gar— 
riſon, its ruin was at laſt effected, and the greateſt 
part of the walls levelled with the ground. Beſides this 
caſtle, there are ſcveral other Roman antiquitics in 
the ſame neighbourhood, particularly the remains of a 
amphitheatre where the ſoldiers uſed to have public 
games, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. There 
are likewiſe ſeveral Roman Pumuli, where the aſhes of 
ſuch as died in the garriſon were depoſited, and 
near thein ſome funeral monuments of the ancient 
Britons. 2 

There is a ſmall village to the north weſt of Sand- 
wich, (and not on the eaft as a late author ſays) 
called W oodneſborough, ſuppoſed to be fo called from 
the Saxon god Woden, and where it is ſuppoſed 
thoſe people had a temple for the worſhip ef that idol, 
although no remains of it are now left. There is a 
fair at this village for toys, and pedlery wargs on Holy 
T hurfday. 

Leaving Sandwich we croſſed the river Stour, in 
order to viſit the peninſula, commonly called the iſle 
of Thanet, and celebrated in our hiſtory ſor ſeveral 

ſingular 
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ſingular events, particularly for its being the ſpot of 
ground aſſigned for the reception of the Saxons, when 
they came to aſſiſt the Britons, againſt the Scots and 
Pitts, who had committed the moſt horrid barba- 
rities, on the inhabitants of this part of the ifland. 
As a very important revolution took place in Britain 
at that period,, we hope the following account of it 
will afford entertainment to ſuch of our readers, as 
have not an opportunity of reading larger works. 

The Romans left the iſland about the year 446, and 
the Britons being deprived of aſſiſtance againſt their 
enemies, they conſidered their ſtate as deſperate, be- 
ing driven * their habitations, and their neareſt 
relations murdered. Unacquainted with the know- 
ledge of civil government, and ignorant. of the art 
of war, they found it impoſſible to form or execute 


any ſcheme, for putting a ſtop to the inroads of the 


barbarians. 

At the ſame time the Picts and Scots, who had 
received certain intelligence, that the Romans had 
finally left the iſland, conſidered the whole province 
as their oven; and having invited over ſwarms of the 
barbarious Iriſh, they joined together in one band, and 
attacked the Roman wall, ſouth of Valentia, with the 
greateſt fury, | 

The poor diſpirited Britons, already ſubdued by their 
own fears, delerted their ſtations on the wall, and left 
the country open to the inroads of the barbarians, 
who ſpread deſolation wherever they came, and aſter 
loading themſelves with plunder, returned home to 
their own mountains, in order to prepare for another 
expedition. At the fame time a terrible famine raged 
in the iſland, and to enercaſe their miſery, all the Bri- 
tiſh youth had been taken away to recruit the Roman 
legions at that time engaged in war with Attila, King of 
the Goths. 

Application was made to the emperor Valentinian 
for regular forces to oppoſe the barbarians ; but as that 
favour could not be granted, the Britons became to- 
tally dejected, and many of them were mean enough 
to throw themſelves on the mercy of the enemy, whiltt 
others retired to the woods, and gave themſelves up to 
deſpair. The Scots, Picts and Iriſh returned like 
ſwarms of locuſts, and laid the' whole country waſte 
with fire and ſword, without paying any regard to age 
or ſex, 

The Britons, on this occaſion, inſtead of exerting 
themſelves in defence of their rights and privileges, had 
recourſe to an experiment that in the end compleated 
their ruin, They ſent ambaſſadors to Hengiſt and 
Horſa, commanders of thoſe war-like Saxons, who had 
ſpread themſelves all along the coaſt of Belgia, from its 
northern extremity, to' thoſe parts oppoſite Kent. 


Thoſe heroes were called the deſcendants of the god 


Woden, and the people had great confidence in their 


abilities, being willing to follow them through all dan- 


gers. But the leaders had ſomething ſtill further in 
view, namely, that of making a ſettlement in the 
iſland. They well knew, that all the provinces of 
Germany and Gaul were over run by an army of bar- 
barians, and therefore they told their followers, that 
if they would exert themſelves, in driving the Scots 
and Pits beyond the Roman wall in Britain, it 
Wau be an eaſy matter to keep poſſeſſion of the 
iſland. 

The Saxons embarked ſome time in the ſpring of 
the year 450, and landed in the ifle of Thanet, where 
they were met by Vortiger, one of the Britiſh chiets, 
and who had by his intereſt among the people, been 
elected their king. By this time the Scots and Picts 
had, with the affiſtance of the Iriſh, begun their an- 
nual expedition, and were murdering every one whom 
they met with, when the Saxons came up with them 
near Stainford in Lincolnſhire, and a bloody battle en- 
ſued, whertin the Scots were defeated, many thou- 
e of them being ſlain, and all their plunder re- 
taken. 
The Britons being thus delivered from the barba- 
rians, thought their Saxon friends would be contented 
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with the plunder ; but they foon found they hag C 

ſigns of a more important nature, and therefore fe. = 
ed excuſes, till they ſent for a reinforcement of = 
from their own country, who on their arrival carrie) 
devaſtation through every part of the ifland, forme; 
ſubject to the Romans. Hengiſt, either impelled 55 
cruelty, or anxious to ſpread the terror of his arm- 
ſpared neither rank, age or ſex. The public edifice 
left by the Romans were reduced to ruin, the priet 
were ſlaughtered in the churches, chaſtity was violzteq 
and the houſes cf the nobility, as well as thoſe of the 
vulgar, were conſumed to aſhes. 

Indeed, many of the Britons took up arms in the; 
own defence, but the Saxons being daily reinforce 
with numbers of their countrymen, and having like. 
wiſe called in the northern barbarians, the Britons were 
at laſt driven beyond the Severn, and the ſeven 1 
doms of the heptarchy formed, which continued M 
they were by their own inteſtine diviſions reduced un. 
der one ſovereignty by Egbert. 

Thanet, as it is ſituated very low, is not eſteeme! 
healthy, the people being much afflicted with agues 
Its greateſt length from eaſt to welt is about nine Mile 
and the breadth almoſt the ſame. | 

The firſt place we vifited, after croſſing the Stoyr 
was Ramſgate, fituated on the ſhore, ſouth of that po- 
3 called the North Foreland. I'he town is nos 
large, but the houſes are extremely handſome, beine 
built of white Purbeck ſtone. They have lately ob 


tained an act for enlarging the harbour, and they are 


building a ſtone pier, which is nearly finiſhed, A; 
ſhips failing towards the Thames are often in great 
diſtreſs from the ſtorms on the coaſt, the legiſlative 
power have conſidered this place as worthy of public 
attention, in order to provide a retreat for ſuch as by 
ſtreſs of weather are not able to get into any other 
port. 

In 1762, a fine large Spaniſh ſhip, built of maho- 
gany and cedar, called the San Genero, was wrecked 
at a ſmall diſtance from Ramſgate, d her rich lading 
amounting to upwards of feventy thouſand pounds wa; 
entirely loſt, 

It is likewiſe neceſſary that we ſhould take notice 
of an occurance that happened here in the year 1764, 
During thoſe rains which generally ſucceed the ſummer 
ſolſtice, a gentleman went to take a walk along the 
ſhore, beſide a place, called Pigwell, where there is a 
cliff, above ſeventy feet high. He had only walked a 
few minutes, when he found the ground give way, 
which induced him to fly with the utmoſt precipitation, 
not knowing but that it was an earthquake ; but when 
his fears had ſubſided, and the ſea had retreated, ſo 
that it was low water, ke went with ſome of his 
friends in order to make what diſcoveries they could, 
and at the bottom of the cliff they found ſeven 
graves, about twelve feet deep in chalk, but whether 
the bodies had been buried in coffins, could not be de- 
termined, | 

A late author has vainly imagined that theſe muft 
have been the graves of ſome of the Saxons ; but had 
that gentleman ever given himſelf the leaſt trouble to 
enquire into the manners and cuſtoms of thoſe people 
in the interment of their dead, he would have been 
convinced that theſe graves had been made by the fult 
inhabitants of the ifland, long before the name Saxon 
was known. - 


Directly 


Egbert the Great founded a religious houſe for nuns, 
and endowed it with many valuable privileges; but 
when the Danes landed on this coaſt, they 1nurdered 
all the prieſts, and having raviſhed the nuns, ſet fire to 
the houſe, and left it in aſhes, Its revenues were aiter- 
wards granted to the monks of the convent of St. Auſtu 
at Canterbury, who remained in poſſeſſion of them til 
the gencral diſſolution. 

here is a very extenſive proſpect from an eminenc? 
in the pariſh of Minſter, where the ſpectator beholds 


all the ide of Thanet, the mouth of the Thames, th? 
10 


weſt of Ramſgate on the north banks of. 
the river Stour is a fmall village, called Minſter, where | 


in eaſt Kent, the Downs, Deal, Rich- 


wv country | oo a 
jow C Canterbury cathedral, and even Calais. 


© caſtle 
1 in the reign of Charles I. when the book 


W i was authoriſed by royal proclamation, a farmer 
bbs q his ſervants to go to work on a holiday, and 
4 conſidering this as an hardſhip, were determined 
$ 2 to break the plough. But whilſt they were 
43 ya vouring to accompliſh their iniquitous ſcheme, 
4 2 plough ſtruct againſt an urn or pot made of earth 
ad fled with Roman ſilver coins. f 

. - Many of theſe are now in the libraries of the curious, 
3 and they ſeemed to be of the latter emperors, as one of 
tem was ſo legible as to contain the words, 


1 ordere 


Ime. I. AUREL. VERUS. AUC. 

The reverſe of this coin was no leſs remarkable, as 
had the repreſentation of a lady dreſſed in a Jong robe 
ot ſtate, with a globe in her right hand, and a cornu- 
W copia in her left, with the following inſcription, 


Prov. Dzor. T. P. II. Cos. II. 


ne vulgar people becauſe of the mutiliated appear- 
ue of thele coins, called them bald-pates ; but every 
berſon who is acquainted with medals muſt know that 
due inſcription proves them to have been ſtruct whilſt the 
© emperor 12 Aurelius Verus was at the head of the 
© Roman empire, as his face is repreſented in the ſame 
manner as he is deſcribed by Herodian, and other latter 
E writers. 
N WT ravelling north caſt from Miniſter towards the ſea 
© coaſt, we viſited the pariſh of St. Peter's, where there is 
a ſmall village, which has 8 fairs, Viz. on 
© the fifth of April and tenth of July. 
; werbe i church is a ad. elegant ſtructure, and 
the tower has an excellent ring of ſix bells. The 
tower ſerves as a fea mark, and the proſpect from it 
z both ſurpriſing and delightful. This church ſtands 
on the ſhore 3 and the whole pariſh is under the go- 
vernment of the lord warden of the cinque ports. In 
© former times at a place called ORs a little eaſtward 
of the church, there was near to a ſtone arch now 
ſtanding, large gates, with a port-cullis, in order to 
prevent pirates and free booters from landing, who 
E often infeſted the coaſt, and plundered the inhabitants, 
It is well known, that in times of war, this part 
of the coaſt is always expoſed to the incurſions of the 
; French, and yet from ſomething of a fatality, which 
has guided our councils, for ſome time paſt, it is now 
| ſuffered to fall to decay. As ſuperſtition is always 
| laying hold of every occurrence to gratify its fa- 
| vourite paſſion idolatry, in the dark ages of popery, 
| a chapel was built near the above gate, dedicated to 
| the Virgin Mary; and if the ſhips paſſed it without 
making ſome acknowledgment to her ladyſhip's picture, 
er in other words, a few ſhillings to ſupport the idle 
E pricſts in luxury, a ſtorm was ſure to overtake them. 
| The following ſtory is taken from Kilburne's hiſtcry 
of Kent, and 2 though it may appear improbable to 
| ſome of our readers, yet the late reverend and learned 
| 8 in his account of the iſle of Thanet, has 
treated it as a fact. | 
* On the ninth of July 1574, a monſtrous fiſh ſhot 
| © himſelf on ſhore on a little iſland, called Fiſhneſs, 
| 1 where, for want of water, he died the next day, be- 
fore which time his roaring was heard above a mile. 
His length was twenty-two yards, the nether jaw 
opened twelve feet; one of his eyes was more than 
a Cart and ſix horſes could draw; and a man ſtood 
upright in the place from whence his eye was taken; 
the thickneſs from his back to the top of his belly, 
Which lay upwards, was fourteen feet; his tail of 
t the ſame breadth the diſtance between his eyes was 
8 twelve feet. Three men ſtood upright in his mouth; 
* ſome of his ribs were ſixteen feet long; his tongue 

was fifteen feet long; his liver was two cart loads; 
and a man might creep into his noſtrils.” 

© have reaſon to imagine that the above mentioned 
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fiſh was a whale, as we have feen one of thoſe crea- 
tures, eighty-four feet long, whereas this, according to 
Kilburne's deſcription, did not exceed fixty-fix. The 
principal abſufdity conſiſts in the author's not being 
acquainted with the rules of proportion; and from his 
unclaſſical language, he ſeems to have been an igno- 
rant perſon, and poſſibly had his information from ſe- 
cond-hand. | | 3 i 

Betwixt this place and Margate is the light houſe, 
erected on the promontory, called North-foreland:whicl, 
was built by an act of parliament, and is ſupported 
by a tax of two-pence per ton on every Brituh ſhip 
ſailing paſt it, and ſour-pence from all thoſe of fo- 
reigners. 

In the reign of Charles II. that prince being on a 
party of pleaſure to Dover, was driven by ſtreſs of 
weather into the port of a ſmall village, called Bart- 
lem-gate, and in memory of that event, his majeſty 
ordered it to be called King's-gate, which name it re- 
tains to this day, and is now inhabited by fk{hermen; 
By a late act of parliament the North-foreland is de— 
clared to be the moſt fouthern part of the iſland of 
Britain from London, and when ſhips paſs it, they are 
{aid to be in the occan, 

Before we proceed to give an account of Margate, 
it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Stonar, a ſmall vil- 
lage on this coaſt, is celebrated for being the buria! 
place of that gallant Britiſh nero Vortimer, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his bravery in many battles againſt 
the Saxons ; and when he died, ordered his body to 
be depoſited in this place, that upon the mention of 
his name, thoſe barbarians might be intimitated from 
landing on the coaſt, 

Thoſe who are unacquainted with hiſtory may con- 
ſider this fond conceit, as ariſing from the ignorance of 
the times, but if they will look into the | Pn hiſ- 
tory, they will find that the great Scipio, who van- 
quiſhed the Carthaginians, ordered the front of his 
tomb to be placed towards Africa; Scanderberg prince 
of Epirus ordered his bones to be brought out of their 
ſepulchre, when the Turks attemptcd to invade his 
country, and Edward I. when he died ordered by his 
will, that his body ſhould be carried before the army 
into Scotland, thinking that the natives would retreat 
at the ſight of a few bones. It is doubtleſs a vain con- 
ceit to imagine that force can be repelled but by force, 
and our reaſon ſor mentioning thoſe foreign inſtances 
of vanity, is only to ſhew that Vortimer was not ſin- 
gular in his whim, 

Margate is become in great repute of late years, on 
account of the number of people who reſort thither 
to bathe in the ſalt water. It was formerly called St. 
John's, from its church being dedicated to that apoſtle, 
It is an ancient gothic ſtructure built of flints, and 
faced with ſtone, ſo that it has a very groteſque appear- 
The church has three chancels, and in them 
were three altars in the times of popery, much fre- 
quented by the devotees, The tower is built on the 
weſt end of the north iſle, being a ſquare low edifice, 


but contains a ring of five of the largeſt bells in the 


iſland. 

In former times, the prieſts belonging to this 
place carried on a very lucrative trade in making 
Agnus Dei's wax-candles, and other popiſh trumpery, 
which brought them conſiderable fums of money ; for 
there is no doubt but the ſame ingenious monk, who 
can by mumbling a few words in Latin, turn a wafer 
into the body and blood of Chriſt, can give any virtue 
whatever to a piece of wax. 

During the ſummer ſeaſon this town is full of al 
ſorts of people, whoſe circumſtances will permit them 
to ſpend money, and whole health requires bathing for 
its ſupport. "There is a large ſtreet above half a mile in 
length, wherein are ſome good houſes let in lodgings, 
by which confderable ſums are ſpent in the town ; and 
ſince the beginning of the preſent year (1771) ſeveral 
pieces of ground have been Jet on building leaſes, and 
they are now erecting handſome houſes to accommodate 
the company. The water in the harbour is extreme! # 

U ſhal- 
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ſhallow, ſo that ſhips of great burden cannot get in, 
although it is conſtantly crowded with boats carrying 
different ſorts of goods, beſides paſlengers to Lon- 
don. 

The place has all the appearance of gaiety, during 
the bathing ſeaſon, and two or more phyſicians gene- 
rally attend in the way of their profeſſion. "They have 
invented carriages for conveying the patients into the 
ſea, and they are conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to 
fink down, by which they form themſelves into a bath, 
and riſe up again without any danger to the patient. 

In the year 1763, during the dreadful ſtorm on this 
coalt, the ſea overflowed the picr, and threw down 
the guns mounted tor the defence of the harbour, but 
that loſs was ſoon made good. Margate has neither 
market, nor fair, and is diſtant trom London 73 miles. 

In the year 853, when the Danes landed on this 
coaſt, the Engliſh oppoſed them with great bravery, 
and a bloody battle was fought at a place, called 
Hackendown, i. e. the field of Battle Axes, about 
two miles from Margate, and in 1743, many bones 
were dug out, which ſeemed as freſh as if they had but 
laid a {ew years, but when touched they mouldered into 
duſt, 

Travelling weſtward along the ſhore, we paſſed 
through a village, called Recluver, where it is ſaid the 
emperor Severus built a caſtle, during the time he was 
in Britain, Whatever truth may be in that, certain it 
is, that many Roman veſſels have been dup up near it, 
beſides bracelets, coins, &c. | 

One of the Saxon kings had a country houſe here, of 
which part of a wall ſtill remains, and about the mid- 
dle of the ſeventh century a monaſtery was founded, 
which was afterwards annexed to the abby of Chriſt's 
church in Canterbury, but the church remained colle - 
giate, having a dean and canons many years afterwards. 

'The next place we viſited was Feverſham, a place of 
great antiquity, as appears from its being a royal de- 
meſne in the beginning of the ninth century, and called 
The king's little town.“ In the reign of king Athel- 
ſtan a wittenagemote, or great council of the nation 
was held here, and king Stephen, together with his 
wife Matilda, and his ſon Euſtace all lie buried in the 
chancel of its ſtately abby, that edifice being founded 
and endowed by the king, and remained till the gene- 
ral diſſolution, when its revenues amounted to two 
hundred and eighty-ſix pounds twelve ſhillings and fix- 
pence. Several parts of it, particularly two gate-houſes 
are ſtill remaining. 

Feverſhan is a large populous town pleaſantly fituat- 
ed on a branch of the Medway, called the Swale, and is 
an appendage to the cinque port of Dover. It is 
conſtantly tull of people from London, and great 
quantities of fruit, and oyſters are conſtantly, during 
the proper ſeaſon, ſent in hoys up the Thames. Val 
numbers of Dutchmen come here, during the Winter, 
to purchaſe oyſters, by which many men and boys 
are conſtantly employed, and they have a particular 
cuſtom which is certainly extremely gocd in its in- 
ſtitution, namely that no perſon ſhall be admitted 
to take up his freedom until he is married. The 
government of this town is vefted in a mayor, jurats, 
and common council, and has two weekly markets, the 
one on Wedneſday, and the other on Saturday, be- 
izdes two annual fairs viz. on the twenty-hfth of Fe- 
bruary and the twelfth of Augult, being diſtznt from 
London 48 miles, 

From Feverſham the road extends ſouth eaſt to 
Canterbury, on each five of which are ſeveral agree- 
able villages, particularly Davington, where there was 
a convent of black nuns, who had great ſalaries, their 
revenues at the diſſolution amounting to four hundred 
pounds annually, | 

In the year 1235, Henry III. founded an hoſpital}, 
at Oſpring near F everſham, for monks of the holy 
croſs, but it fell to decay long before the diſſolution, 
and Dr. Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, procured a grant 
of it for the uſe of St. John's College, in Cambridge. 
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Throwley and Badleſmere two other Villapez, . 
only remarkable, tor that at the firſt there RR. 
priory of alien monks, which being diflolyeg = 
reign of Henry VI. its lands were given to the 
of Sion in Middleſex ; and at the latter, Kqw,, 10 
tormed. a deſign of building a fine abby, but 2 
troubles in that prince's reign defeated his intenric. 
The pariſh church is a large gothic ſtructure. ..* 
the village has a fair for toys and pedlery Wie. . 
the ninth of September. 7 

The next place we viſited was the ancient cite e 
Canterbury, the archepiſcopal ſeat of the primate 00 l 
England, It is in general agreed among hiſtori. 
that the Britons called it, Caer-Kent, and the f.. 
mans, Durovernum. There is not any doubt of chi 
tianity being profeſſed by the Britons in this place 5 
well as other parts of the iſland, during the tine; 
was a Roman province, but no thinking perſon cn 
believe the ridiculous fable of Henry of Huntir og 
and other monkiſh writers, who tell us, that the. 
was a city built in this place, nine hundred vow. 
before the Chriſtian Tra. It continued to le the u. 
dence of the Saxon kings of Kent, from the arte 
of Hengiſt, till the end of the ſixth century, whey +, 
event happened which muſt not be paſted cur. 
ſilence. 

That the Britons were early converted to the chrif. 
tian religion, we have already proved in our zccoy: 
of Glaſtonbury abby, but that any of them mg 
attempts to convert the Saxons is uncertain, ndert 
the Saxons, except thoſe who inhabited the kingdom 
of Kent, had been ſo continuaily engaged in the hun 
and tumults of war, that they had no opportuniy 
to examine into the truth of chriſtianity, nor could 
be ſuppoſed that they would liſten to the reaſonines 
of the Britons, who were at once their ſlaves 11 
their enemies, þ 

It is a juſt obſervation of Rapin, that before the 
beginning of the fifth century, chriſtianity was 6 
baſed with a vaſt number of human inventions; the 
ſimplicity of its government and diſcipline, was re- 
duced to a ſyſtem of clerical power; its worſhip 
was polluted with rites and ceremonies, borrowed rom 
the heathens, and the biſhops of Rome had begun 
to claim the right of exerciſing authority over ſuch 
parts of the chriſtian world, as were flaviſh enough | 
to ſubmit to their juriſdiction, Thus we find that 
popery was formed, although it was many years atter 
before it advanced to ſuch a ſtate of perfection, 25 to 
reſemble in every thing, but name, the proleribet 
religion of the Pagans. 

duch was the ſtate of the greateſt part of the chi. 
tian world, when Ethelbert king of Kent, marri! 
Bertha, daughter of one of the kings of |'rance. That 
lady by her marriage articles, was to enjoy the it? 
exerciſe of her own religion, which was the che 
tianity of thoſe times. One of her own prieſts attend- 
ed her to Canterbury, and a church was erected fot 
the uſe of her domeſticks. Her prieits took ever 
opportunity of converſing with the principal of ths 
nobility, and as the king left them to their on 
choice, many of them embraced the religion of the 
queen. : 

In the mean time, the good ſenſe of the queen, 
her amiable temper, irreproachable life, and uncom- 
mon learning, infpired the king with a very javou'- 
able idea of her religion. Gregory the Great, “ 
then filled the papal chair, being carneſt to pte! 
the knowledge of his own religion among the Pay3u 
Saxons, fent one Auſtin or Auguſtin a Roman pric%y 
together with a battalion of about forty or fifty ecclel#" 
ticks, who did not underſtand one word of Eugl l. 
Theſe itinerant preachers who had never beste been 
out of Italy, on their arrival in Provence, were 2 
terrified at the difficulties and dangers they had oY 
counter, that they ſent one of their body back „ 
Rome, with an earneſt reoueſt that the pontiſt vere? 
ſuffer them to return. : 
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Gregory who preſiſted in his deſign, ſent the meſ- 
| back with poſſitive orders for the whole num- 
enger roceed, and at the ſame time ſent letters 
el Lin of France, recommending the prieſts to 
* a =; requeſting that they might be furniſhed 
bis wits: thing neceflary, for promoting their deſign. 
with * protected through the French territories, 
Þcing van. his followers landed in the iſle of T hanet, 
Auſtin nediately diſpatched an interpreter to the Kentiſh 
and 11 that he came from Rome, with an 
—_ eternal happineſs to thoſe who would em- 
= his doctrine, that he was ſent to inſtruct them 
© ho knowledge of the true God, to which they 
: rangers. 
2 Fehr who ſeems to have been a man 
of an exce!lent underſtanding, did not think it pru- 
dent to grant them an audience at the firſt; but or- 
dered them to be furniſhed with every thing necet- 
ſary for their ſubſiſtance, and told them to remain 
in the iſle of I hanet, until he came thither to meet them. 
When the king went to T hanet, he lent for the prieſts, 
and they approached the royal preſence, in a ſlow ſolemn 
manner, having a croſs carried before them, and ſing- 
ing their litanies in Latin. They procured an inter- 
tcter, by whom they converſed with the king, and 
laid before him the principles of their doctrine, which 
however at that timie had no effect. He told them 
that they had free liberty to preach in his dominions, 
and make as many converts as they pleaſed, The 
prieſts Knew that Chriſtianity had made its pro- 
greſs among mankind on the principles of ſelf denial, 
and therefore they were reſolved to endeavour to imitate 
its firſt propagators in that virtue. No ſooner were 
Auſtin and his companions ſettled in the houſes aſſigned 
for their reception, than they endeared themſelves to 
the people, by the apparent purity of their manners, 
and the diſintereſtedneſs of their conduct. 
At the ſame time they took every opportunity of 
teaching their notions to the people, and ſpent ſome 
hours every day in learning the language. Such 
aſſiduity could not but be attended with remarkable 
ſucceſs, and the king himſelf being overcome by 
their arguments and example, at Jaſt hecame their 
convert, "Their liberties were now inJarged and their 
lIzbours not only extended through all parts of the 
kingdom of Kent, but alſo to other parts of Eng- 
land. A houſe was built for their reception at Can- 
terbury, and turned into a ſeminary for learning, the 
Pagan temples being all conſecrated, and ſet apart 
tor the uſe of the converts. The rapidity of the 
converſion was ſo great, that we are told of their bap- 
tizing thouſands at a time, but this is not wonderful, 
when we learn that chriſtianity was ſo degenerated 
rom its primitive purity, that it conſiſted in little more 
than going to church and figning themſelves with the 
croſs, with ſome other ceremonies. 
Having thus laid before our readers an account of the 
converſion of the Saxons in Kent, we ſhall next men- 
tion the cathedral of Canterbury, which at preſent is 
the greateſt glory of the place. When Auſtin was con- 
lecrated a biſhop, king Ethelred gave him the land 
whereon this church ſtands, in order that he might 
build a place for divine worſhip. Near it was built a 
monaſtery for ſecular canons, altho' after changed into 
iezulars, whoſe abbot ſat in parliament as a ſpiritual 
lord, he having epiſcopal authority. 

The church and monaſtery continued to enjoy tran- 
quility for above two hundred years, and many lands 
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their crimes with the wages of iniquity. But when 
the Danes inteſted this part of the iſland, the city, church 
and monaſtry were plundered and burnt, Alphegus the 
archbiſhop being barbarouſly murdered by thoſe pagans. 

It did not recover from ruin till the acceſſion of Ca- 
nute the Nane, who ordered the whole to. be rebuilt, 
and all its lands reſtored; although it did not enjoy thoſe 
privileges many years, before it was accidentally ſet on 
re, not long before the conqueſt, during the time that 
otigard was archbiſhop, 


were given to it, by ſuch as wanted to compound for 
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165 
A few 


years after the icceſhon of William the 
Norman, 


that prince being under a neceliity of 
beſtowing emoluments on many of his favourites, 
appointed Lanfranc, a learned eccleſiaſtic to the 
government of this ſee, and he being a prelate of 
unbounded munifhcence, rebuilt the church with 
the archepiſcopal palace, upon a mode] of his own, 
but whether it was conſecrated and dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, as ſome of the monkiſh hiſtorians have 
aſſerted, we are not well informed; and indeed there 
remains ſome doubt, às the learned Eraſinus, who vifited 
the great Dr. Warcham at Canterbury, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was told by that prelate, that Anſelm 
archbiſhop in the reign of Henry I. youngeſt ſon of the 
conqueror finiſhed the whole edifice, according to the 
plan laid down by Lanfranc, at which time Conrad the 
prior, who was determined to have it dedicated in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, invited king Henry, his wife 
Matilda, with David king of Scotland, the biſhops, 
nobility, and many other perſons of diſtinction to be 
preſent at the ceremony, and the whole was dedicated 
under the name of Chriſt's-Chutch. 

The infatuated notions of our predeceſſors in uſing ſo 
much wood in public ediaces, ſubjected it to another 
conflagration in the reign of king Stephen, when three 
ſmall houſes, containing wood for the uſe of the con- 
vent took fre, and the flames having communicated 
to the cathedral, ſet fire to the roof, which extending 
to the cells of the monks, reduced the whole to a heap 
of aſhes. 

At this time the cathedral was reckoned the moſt 
noble edifice in Englund, and although the monks did 
all in their power to procure money to repair the da- 
mage, yet it did not anſwer the end, till the pope 
granted a bull, that all the offerings made at the ſhrine 
of St. Thomas a Becket, ſhould be appropriated for 
that purpoſe, by which the convent were ſoon enabled 
to begin the work, but it was not compleated till many 
years after, namely in the reign of Henry V. 

In the reign of Richard II. Simon Sudbury, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was a munificent benefactor to 
this church, but he having made himſelf obnoxious 
to the people, by ſupporting the adminiſtration in im- 
poſing illegal taxes, he was ſeized by the rebels, com- 
manded by Wat Tyler, and beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Courtney, Chicheley, and Arundel were likewiſe ge- 
nerous benefactors to it, ſo that in time the ſtructure 
was raiſed to that magnificent ſtate in which it, now 
appears. The building is gothic, and as elegant as is 
conſiſtent with any work of that nature, being five 
hundred and fourteen feet long, ſ-venty-four in breadth, 
and eighty in height, from the area to the nave of the 
canopy. Tt is like moſt other cathedrals in the form of 
a croſs, and the tower in the center js two hundred 
and thirty-five feet high. The great tower has a moſt 
magnificent appearance, and is ſeen at a conſiderable 
diſtance, but the weſt front is rather defaced with a ſmall 
ſpire, which ſeems to have been added by one, who was 
ignorant of the rules of proportion, With reſpect to 
the inſide of this church there are many curioſities to 
engage the notice of a traveller, and we ſhall mention 
them to our readers in the moſt regular order we can. 

Upon entering at the welt door, the font curiouſly 
cut in white marble, ſtands on the right hand, and was 
preſented by Dr. Warner biſhop of Rocheſter, in the 
reign of Charles I. but defaced during the civil wars, 
and again repaired and beautiſied by the ſame munificent 
prelate, who lived to enjoy the biſhopric after the 
reſtoration, Under the nave of the cathedral. is a 
church for thoſe foreign proteſtants, who took te- 
fuge in England, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and whole number encreaſed by the vaſt emigfations 
of thoſe perſecuted people from I'rance, in the reign 
of Lewis XIV. The advantages atifing to this coun- 


try, from the ingenuity of thete artiits is almoſt in- 


expreſſible, for we were well aſſured that by their 
labour and induſtry, the manufacturers of Canterbury 
are able to make ſilks equal to any imported from 
France. Near the font at the welt end, and under 

the 
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ſeven altars, where the prieſts were conſtantly en- 


3 THE COUNTY OF KENT, 
the ' ſteeple built by archbiſhop Arundel, the con- | 


ſiſtorial court is held, where all the eccleſiaſtical buſineſs 
of the dioceſe is tranſacted, the court ior the province 
being held in Doctor's Common, London. Behind 
the high altar is the metropohitan chair of the arch- 
biſhop curiouſly cut in grey marble, but the rich 
hangings mentioned by Eraſmus, ,are not now to be 
found. The aſcent to the choir is by a noble flight 
of ſteps, over which is the organ, and upon each | 
fide are placed the ſtalls of the dean, prebendaries 
and other officers. The altar is Curiouſly deſigned 
and finiſhed in the- moſt maſterly manner ; and be- 
fore the reformation, there were no leſs than thirty- 


gaged in performing their ridiculous fopperies to the 
deluded auditory. But of all the events that ever hap- 
pened in this church, and which not only encreaſed 
the revenues of the knaviſh monks, but alſo diſcovered 
in the moſt lively colours the genuine ſpirit of popery, | 
was the murder of Thomas Becket archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury in the reign of Henry 11. 

This event is of a very important nature, and the 
conduct of that prelate has been through 1gnorance 
or paſſion miſrefprefented by all our hiſtorians, except 
Lord Lyttleton, who by an unparalleled induſtry has 
brought to public view, ſome things which are now 
in manuſcripts in the Cottonian library, particularly 
the famous letter of Foillet biſhop of 3 which | 
from a variety of circumſtances, ſeems to have been un- 
known to all the writers of that age, It is true, Mr. 
Carte had ſeen that letter, but his nonjuring principles 
hindered him from making it public, and we ſhall there- 
fore from his lordfhip's fourth book of his hiſtory of 
Henry II. give a detail of the conduct of Thomas 
a Becket, - far as is neceſſary to illuſtrate thoſe igno- 
rant accounts by which the public have been ſo long 
deceived, 

Becket was the fon of a reputable tradeſman, 
his father being, at that time, ſheriff of Lon- 
don, and his mother was one of thoſe young la- 
dies who had embraced chriſtanity in the eaſt, dur- 
ing the cruſades, and had ſet fail to England, along 
with ſome ladies who had attended their husbands, on 
one of thoſe romantic expeditions. He was born at 
London, 1117, and * a boy of a very promiſing 
appearance, his parents placed him in the abbey of 
Merton in Surry, where he ſoon acquired the know- 
ledge of the canon law. 

He afterwards removed to Oxford, and from thence 
to Paris, where he took his higheſt degrees, and re- 
turning to England entered into holy orders, and was 
promoted to ſeveral valuable benefices, particularly the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury. To the fineſt exterior 
appearance, he had joined the moſt polite education, 
and his company became engaging to every perſon, 
where he had an opportunity of diſplaying his talents. 
Henry IL. the greateſt ſovereign that ever ſwayed the 
ſcepter in England, and the moſt accompliſhed prince 
of the age, in which he lived, ſoon caſt his eyes on 
Becket, and after employing him in ſeveral important 
negociations, took him as his boſom friend in ſeveral 
of his expeditions, and afterwards raiſed him to the 
dignity of Chancellor. f 

When Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury died, 
1163, the king promoted Becket to that important 
office, upon which the pride of his nature began to 
diſplay itſelf, and his ſovereign had ſoon reaſon to 
repent his nomination. Henry was then in Norman- 
dy, and Becket ſent him the great ſeal, with a letter, 
telling the king that he was reſolved to meddle no 
more with fecular affairs, but for the future apply 
himſelf to the duties of the clerical office, It is im- 
poſſible that all our readers ſhould be able to form an 
adequate idea of church power, in an age when the 
human underſtanding was covered with more than 

an Egyptian darkneſs, nor will the limits of this 
work allow us to repreſent it in a general detail, We 
have already touched on it in ſeveral parts, of this 


The firft act of Becket's pontifical power, 


that Becket had arrived in England, and begun hi 


.and ſcattered them m—__ floor. 


work, which we muſt leave the reader to conſult, 


* 
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| „ Aſter he js; 
ceived the pall, was to cover himſelf with hair cloth 
and lye all night on the ground; to faſt, Pray an4 
frag hymns from morning till night. But thi; _ 
a mere trifle to what followed; he inſiſted that Fa 
pope only had a right to inveſtitures, and that * 
moſt attrocious crimes committed by the clergy, Be: 
not cognizable by the civil power, (ſee our account 
of Clarendon.) The king was filled with indignatio 
that he had been fo duped, and the great counci} of 
the nation condemned Becket's conduct, upon which 
he fled abroad, and ſtirred up Lewis the young kin 
of France againſt England, which involved the — 
nations in a long, bloody, and expenſive war. ie 
likewiſe prevailed with the pope to lay England unde; 
an interdict, and although the king prohibited an 
perſon under pain of death from landing in the nation 
to publiſh it, yet Becket perſuaded a nun, whom en. 
thutiaſm had driven to madneſs, to be the bearer of 
ſo dangerous a meſſage, | 

The king was then in Normandy, and hearing 


dangerous practices, he was altogether enraged, and 
ſaid in a public company, * will no perſon deliver me 
from this wicked prelate.“ 

Hugh Mervil, William Tracey, Hugh Brito, and 
Richard Fitz Urſe immediately left the king's pre. 
ſence, and embarked on board a ſhip for England, 
They landed at Deal and arrived at Canterbury, on 
Chriſtmas Eve. The archbiſhop was then in a cell in 
the convent, and the gentlemen went to him and de- 
manded that he ſhould remove the interdict; but the 
haughty prelate not only refuſed to comply with their 
requeſt, but likewife threatened them v.ith excommu- 
nication. Not intimidated, they engaged the archdez- 
con of the cathedral to be of their party, and finding 
that the archbiſhop was to preach the next day, after 
veſpers, they went armed to the church, and ſeizing 
Becket, murdered him on the ſteps leading into the 
choir ; after which the archdeacon took a ſword, and 
(to uſe Lord Lyttleton's words) ſcooped out his brains 


Such was the end of Thomas 4 Becket 1170, in the 
fifty fourth year of his age. He was one ot the moſt 
accompliſhed men of the age wherein he lived, and 
might have been both an aſſiſtant to his king, and an 
honour to his country ; but becoming intoxicated with 
church power, he involved the latter in bloodſhed, and 
almoſt dethroned the other. From what motives a man 
of his great abilities could be induced to act in ſuch a 
manner, muſt be left to that God to whom all hearts 
are open, | 

On the place where this barbarous murder was com- 
mitted, an altar was erected, which in time receive! 
ſo many offerings, that when Eraſmus vitited it in th: 
reign of Henry VIII. he ſays, that it was fo rich with 
jewels and precious ſtones, that even gold was only con- 
hidered as a ſecondary article. | | 

We are likewiſe told by Sir William Dugdale, tha: 
upon the diſſolution of this monaſtery, the jews! 
and plate filled two large cheſts, each of which requires 
eight men to carry it. It has been further obterved by 
Camden, that the name of Becket was ſo much idolized 
by the ignorant ſuperſtitious vulgar, that even the name 
of Chriit was conſidered as inferior. 

As this was one of the conventual cathedrals, Henry 
VIII. ſeized on its revenues, but granted a confideravi® 
part for the ſupport of a dean, archdeacon, twelve pre" 
bendaries, and fix preachers. Adjoining to the cure! 
are the houſes of the prebendaries, whoſe fſalarics ale 
conſiderable ; and near them are n6t only many hows 
of the neighbouring gentry, but likewiſ? the remall 
of ſome of the fitſt chriſtian churches, erected after tn 
arrival of St. Auguſtine, ſome of which are ſaid 19 
have been heathen temples. : 
* Beſides the cathedral, there are ſeven pariſh church*) 
in this city, particularly St. Martin's, one or the cd 
it being part of that uſed by the inhabitants unde 
the Romans, and as à chapel for queen Bertha, 2 
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who are buried in the porch. The Ro- 
_e bh which this ancient edifice is compoſed, 
_ tremely hard, and the building fo ſolid, that it 
wn 5 like a rock. But leſt any zee ſhould be 
x Je to its antiquity, becauſe of its being dedicated 
* Martin, it may be neceſſary to obſerve that the 
primitive chriſtians never dedicated churches to ſaints, 
at practice having crept into the church in latter 
1 and was brought to a ſtate of perfection when 
image worſhip was firſt introduced, and from hence 
— may infer that it was dedicated to St. Martin after 
the arrival of Auſtin and his followers. | 

Before the Norman conqueſt, one of the canons, 
who had received epiſcopal ordination, was appointed to 
ict as ſuffragan to the archbiſhop in his abſence ; but 
archbiſhop Lanfranc aboliſhed that office, and placed in 
the church the archdeacon of Canterbury with plenary 
powers to execute ſuch parts of the metropolitical office 
3s could be done without epiſcopal ordination, 

There are ſeveral churches mentioned by Bede to 
have ſtood near St. Martins, but no remains of them 
are now left. The other pariſh churches are St. 
W George, St. Alphage, St. Peter, St. Mary Breadman, 
St. Mary Magdalen, Holy Croſs, St. Paul's, St. Mary 
3 Northgate, All-ſamts, St, Mary Caſtle, St. Mildred, St. 
Andrew, St. Margarets, St. Dunſtans, St. Mary Breden. 

In ſome of theſe churches are many ancient monu- 


ments, and ſeveral legacies have been left to the poor of 
me pariſhes from time to time, by different benefactors. 


ze public foundations for the inſtruction of youth 
W are, a free grammar ſchool, near the cathedral, and 
E three charity ſchools, where one hundred and ſixteen 


3 children of both ſexes are taught to read write and caſt 
accounts. There are ſeveral alms-houſes for aged per- 


ſons, beſides an hoſpital for the ſick and lame, together 
= with a houſe of correction for the puniſhment of va- 
W yrants, and the employment of ſuch poor perſons as 
have no legal ſettlement. | 

With reſpe& to the religious houſes in the times of 
popery, they were extremely numerous, but all eclipſed 
by the great abby of St. Auſtin, of which we are told by 
Burnet and others, that the monks were ſo rich, that molt 
of them uſed to keep miſtreſſes, whom they ſupported 
with great magnificence, but that privilege having been 
denied them in latter times, they indulged themſelves 
in ſins againſt nature to ſuch an enormous degree, that 
the place was called a little Sodom. Only two gates 
of this ſtately edifice are now ſtanding, except ſome 
parts of broken walls, &c. At the diſſolution its annual 
revenues amounted to two thouſand three hundred and 
eighty-ſeven pounds, thirteen ſhillings and three-pence, 
A vaſt ſum in thoſe times | 

There are many ruins of ancient buildings in and 
near Canterbury, particularly a caftle, which from its 
appearance has been a place of great ſtrength, and is 
ſuppoſed to have been built by the Saxons, tor the work 
15 not in the Roman tafte. A ſtrong wall ſurrounded the 
city, according to the methods uſed in fortifying places 
in former times, but is moſtly deſtroyed, the inhabi- 
tants having ſuffered it to fall to decay. 

Canterbury is pleaſantly fituated on the river Stour, 
and is a large populous flouriſhing place; the ſilk ma- 
nufactory having brought great numbers of people to it. 
It is about three miles in circumference including the 
cathedral and gardens, being divided into ſix wards, and 


four ſtreets, which meet near St. Andrew's church, in 
the center, 


In 1621, Dr. Abbot then archbiſhop, erected at his 


own expence, a ſtately conduit, which is of great uſe 
to the inhabitan:s, F 
elegant, and yet in general their aſpect is venerable. The 
city 18 a county of itſelf, and not ſubject to the juriſ- 
diction of the ſheriff of Kent, being governed by a 
mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four com- 
mon council-men, a ſheriff, ſword bearer and four ſer— 
Rants at mace, The guild-hall is over the market- 
uſe, where a court is held for the trial of criminal 


oltences every Monday, and another for the affairs of 


the corporation, every other Tueſday. They ſend two 
15 


ew of the houſes are grand or 


feated, and afterwards encamped in a wood. 
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repreſentatives to parliament, whe are choſen by the 
freemen in general, the mayor being the returning 
officer. 

There are two weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, beſides another o Wedneſday for hops, 
every perſon coming to it being exempted from pay- 
ing toll. The annual fair is on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, and the city is diſtant from London 57 miles. 

Having thus taken notice of every thing in the an- 
cient city bf Canterbury, we ſhall. give an account of 
A OY or ſuch villages as lye in its neighbour- 

00d, 

Sturry, a ſmall village to the north of Canterbury; 
on the river Stour, is not remarkable for any thing 
in ancient times ; but in 1755. while ſome men were 
digging in a field, they ſtruck againſt a large flat 
ſtone, about. five fect beneath the ſurface of the 
earth, which having been removed, they found un- 
der it a ſtone coflin, incloſing one of lead, in which 
were the relicks of a human body. From ſeveral 
things found in the coffin, beſides the ſkeleton, it was 
ſuppoſed to have contained the aſhes of one of the 
Daniſh generals, who was ſlain in an engagement near 
this place, and from the ſize of this coffin, which was 
but little above ſix feet, we may ſuppoſe that the per- 
ſon interred was the ſon of one of thoſe heroes, and not 
arrived at his natural height. 

Oppoſite to Sturry, on the other ſide of the Stour; 
is a village called Fordwich, and ſubject to the town 
of Sandwich. It is a place of great antiquity, and had 
formerly barons of its own : but at preſent it is go- 
verned by a mayor and jurats, having neither market 
nor fair, 

On a ſmall fiream, which empties itſelf into the 
Stour, near Fordwich, is a village called Wickham, 
or Wingham, where, in the reign of Edward I. John 
de Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, founded a 
priory for ſecular canons, which remained till the ge- 
neral diſſolution, when its revenues were valued at 
eighty-four pounds per annum. It is at preſent but a 
poor place, only that it has ſtill two fairs, viz. on the 
firſt of May, and the firſt of November. 

"Returning through Canterbury, we went to a villa 
called Chartham, on the banks of the Stour, where in 
1668, as ſome people were digging, in order to ſink a 
well, they found a vaſt number of petrified bones, of a 
very large ſize, and far beyond the common ſtandard ; 
but having laid ſo many years in the earth, no certain 
notion could be formed, whether they, really belonged 


{ to the human ſpecies or not. 


Travelling along the ſame road we went to viſit Chil- 
ham, which is fed to be the place where Julius 
Ceſar encamped the day after he firſt landed in Bri- 
tain, But to underſtand this affair in a proper light, 
it will be neceſſary to take notice of what that hero 
ſays in his commentaries concerning this ſingular e- 
vent. He tells us, that he landed towards the even- 
ing, which was near the autumnal equinox, and that 
he marched twelve miles without halting ; but in the 
the morning, came up with the Britons, whom he de- 
'T hat. 
the ſcattered Britons having rallicd their forces, ſecured 
themſelves in fortreſſes behind trees, which they had 
felled for the purpoſe, and diſputed Czfar's paſſage over 
a river, during the ſpace of ten days. | 

It is neceſlary to inform our readers that nothing in 
ancient hiſtory is more fallacious than references to ri- 
vers, they have often changed their courſes, and the 
beds of ſuch as have been formerly celebrated for great 
actions, may now be loſt in corn fields. 

The late learned biſhop Gibſon thinks this is not the 
place where Cæſar encamped ; but we are thoroughly 


perſuaded it is: for near the village is an ancient fane - 


ral monument, which the vulgar people ſay, is the 


grave of a giant; but more likely that of the Roman 


tribune, who was ſlain here by the Britons, when the 
two legions and cohorts endeavoured to drive them from 

their camp. 
Not far from the London road near Canterbury is a 
X X ſmall 
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ſmall village, called Hackington, where Baldwin arch- 
biſhop of this ſee began a collegiate church, towards 
the latter end of the reign of Henry II. but the monks 
of Canterbury being afraid that it might interfere 
with their own intereſt, they ſent one of their body 
to Rome to petition the pope for a mandate to 
get it ſuppreſſed, and the papal decree being iflued, 
the prelate was obliged to deſiſt. 

We muſt not leave the neighbourhoed of Canterbury 
without taking notice of an occurrence that happened 
here in July 1760. As two labouring men were em- 
ployed in digging under the root of a large aſh tree, 
they found the circumference of the root fifty feet, and 
in the centre were two human ſkeletons. Whether this 
tree had been planted at the time of their interment, 
or at a more latter period, is not certain; but there is 
great reaſon to believe that it was a Daniſh monument, 
as a ſcymeter was found beſide the bodies, and their 
two heads were laid together. 

Travelling along the banks of the Stour, we viſited 
Wye, an ancient town, being mentioned in doomſday 
book as belonging to the crown. The Conqueror gave 
it to Battel abby ; and in the reign of Henry VI. 
John Kemp, archbiſhop of Canterbury and chancellor 
of England, founded and endowed a collegiate church 
in the town for the uſe of ſecular canons. 

We learn from the monaſticon, that the prieſts were 
not only under the obligation of ſaying maſs every day, 
but likewiſe of inſtructing the youth of the pariſh. This 
college remained till the general diflolution ; but we 
are not informed what was the value of its revenues, 
Roger de Hoveden, the monkiſh hiitorian, ſays, that 
there was in this town a well, endowed with virtues, 
that by drinking thereof, the moſt inveterate diſeaſes 
were cured, ſuch as deafneſs, dumbneſs and blindneſs. 
He likewiſe ſays, that a woman poſſeſſed with a devil, 
croſſed herſelf with holy water, and afterwards went 
to drink at this well, which had ſo happy an effect, 
that ſhe was immediately diſpoſleſied, for ſhe vomitted up 
the devil in the ſhape of two toads, who as ſoon as 
they ſaw the light, aſſumed the form of two huge black 
dogs, and ſoon after reduced into an heap of aſhes. A 
diculous ſtory invented by knaviſh prieſts, and greedily 
ſwallowed by a deluded multitude |! 

The Stour is navigable up to the town, and the 
place is pleaſantly fituated. There is a charity ſchool, 
founded and endowed by a benevolent lady: and on 
"Thurſday there is a weekly market, where all ſorts of 
proviſions are in great plenty. It has likewiſe two an- 
nual fairs, viz. on the twenty-fourth of March for 
horſes and horned cattle ; and on the ſecond. of No- 
vember for pedlery goods, being diſtant from London 
57 miles. 

Travelling till ſouthward along the banks of the 
Stour, we came to Aſhford, an ancient borough, and 
of conſiderable repute in former times, although. it is 
now falling to decay. The church is an irregular go- 
thic ſtructure; and near it, in the reign of king Ed- 
ward I. Sir John Fogg, comptroller of the houſhold, 
founded a collegiate chauntry, which was annexed: to 
the abby of Battel, long before the reformation. There 
13 a free ſchool in the town, but in general the houſes 
are low, ill built, and the ſtreets irregularly paved. 
The accommodation for travellers is very indifferent, 
and the whole place has the greateſt appearance of po- 
verty. 

The government is veſted in a mayor, who has a 
right to hold a court of record every thrge weeks, for 
the recovery of ſmall debts, and likewiſe actions ca the 
caſe, where the damages are not laid at more than 
twenty marks. Fhe weekly market is on Tueſday, 
beſides which they have two annual fairs, viz. on the 
firſt of May for cattle, and on the ſeventeenth of 
September for toys, being diſtant from London 57 
miles. e ' 

From Aſhford, a road extends to Lenham, which a 
late author tells us, is ſituated eight miles weſt of 
Maidſtone, whereas it is about nine nriles ſouth eaſt of 
that town, In travelling towards it, we paſſed through 
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| two fairs, viz, on the ſixth of 
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a village, called Charing, which formerly belonoes. , 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, but was alienated u.. 
Cranmer preſided at the head of affairs in that pros 
It has ſtill two annual fairs, viz. on the firſt of * 
and the twenty-ninth of October. 5 

There are ſeveral other villages in the ſame Neich 
bourhood, particularly, Betherſden, where one \, 
Richard Lovelace in the reign of Henry VI. fy; 
a chauntry tor fecular prieſts, which remained ill 
general diſſolution ; but none of its ruins are 1, 
ible, The village is pleaſantly fituated, and h 
on the laſt day of July. 

Lenbam is pleaſantly ſituated, on a ſmall fte 
called the Len, from which it receives its name * 
it is a poor contemptible place, containing nothing we. 
thy ot a traveller's notice, only that in the pariſh church 
is a monument to the memory of Robert Thompſon, ub 
was grandſon to one Mary Honcywood, a very — 
ligious lady, and the inſcription imports that at the 
time of her deccaſe, the deſcendants of her hy; 
amounted to three hundred and fixty ſeven, viz. fi 
teen children, one hundred and fourteen grand chi. 
dren, two hundred and twenty-eight great grand chi. 
fourth generation, according ty 
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the deſcending line. 

There is a weekly market here on Tueſday, 280 
June for horned catte 
and the twenty-third of October for horſes, being d. 
tant from London 47 miles. 5 

Travelling ſouth from Lenham, we came to Sm. 
den, a place of great antiquity before the conqucſt 
but now reduced ſo low, that it has neither mar; 
nor fair, It was anciently a manor belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, but alienated many yea; 
ago, although we are not told by whom. 

In the reign of queen Mary, one Drainer a juſtice 
of the peace, and a zealous ſtickler for popery, uſe 
to conceal himſelf in a loft in the church, where; 
he had bored nine holes through the floor, in ore; 
to obſerve whether the people, who came to worſhip 
conformed to the rites and ceremonies of the church 
of Rome. This fellow who lived till the acceffon 
of queen Elizabeth, was degraded by a writ ſuper. 
ſedas iſſuing out of the chancery, and the people 
ever after called him by the name of Juſtice Nine 
Holes. 

In our journey to the weſtern parts of the county, 
we viſited a pretty agreezble village called Ulcombe, 
where was formerly a collegiate church, but it 1; 
now a rectory in the gift of the crown, and Mat 
tenden, where one Sir Robert de Rokeſly in the 
reign of Henry III. founded and endowed a priory 
for trinitarians monks, which remained till the general 
diflolution. 8 
Croſſing the river Medway ſouth of Maiditone, we 
went to viſit thoſe parts of the county that lye welt 
of that river, and the firſt we come to was Weſt Mall- 
ing called by ſome authors Town Malling, a place 
of conſiderable antiquity. It is built in a pleaſant 
ſituation, which induced Gundolph biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, in the reign of William the Conquerer, to 
found an abby here of nuns of the benedictine order, 
into which many of the young ladies in the neigt- 
bourhood retired when diſappointed in love. It con- 
tinued to flouriſh till the general diſſolution, when 


its annual revenues amounted to two hundred and 


C— 


forty-five pounds. Great part of the walls of this 
ſtately edifice are ſtill ſtanding, and from i:s whole 
appearance muſt have been a work erected at a vait 
expence. The town is now falling to decay, but 


it has ſtill a weekly market on Saturday, and three 


annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of Auꝑuſt for horſes. 


on the ſecond of October for horned cattle, and on tif 
ſeventeenth of November for toys, being diſtant ito" 


London 29 miles. 


One John Cole;-2pper, founded a houſe for kn'g"” 
templars, at a village in the neighbqurhood of tas 
town called weſt Peckham, but that order have 
been ſuppreſſed in the reign of Edward II. it 


ges 


on to the hoſpitalers, who enjoyed it till the ge- 
* diſſolution, but none of its ruins are now to be 
a; 1 Weſt Malling a road extends weſt by north 
rode, an ancient town as appears from its 
% mentioned in doomſday book, and given by 
ig} xeror to the archbiſhops of Canterbury, who 
3 ” 1 — here, but in the reign of Edward III. it 
* ” Ned dovin, and another erected at Maidſtone. 
ag (mall town, but the church is a venerable 
ic ſtructure, and in it are a great number of ſtalls, 
nich belonged to ſuch of the dignified 3 as at- 
= ied the archbiſhop on his viſitation, Several pieces 
4 © antiquity have been found near this place, par- 
W ;culacly ſome military weapons, from which cir- 
W mſtance it is ſuppoſed Tome great officer was in- 
eerred here. The weekly market is on Tueſday, 
W des which there is a fair on the fourth of May 
W cattle, being diſtant from London 24 miles. 
| The next place we viſited was Sevenoke, com- 
4 monly called Sennock, from ſeven tall oaks, which 
brew on the place where the town mis built. In 
| ine reign of Henry V. one Sir John Sevenoke lord 
E wor of London, and formerly a poor foundling, 
beusht up by the benevolence of the people, built 
na hoſpital for the ſupport of aged perſons, and a 
W ce ſchool for the education of the youth of this 
down, in gratitude for the favours ſhewed him by the 
W inhabitants. : 
in the troubleſome reign of Henry VI. Richard 
duke of York, and father of Edward IV. ſpirited 


name of Mortimer, and claim the crown of England. 
nis impoſtor having muſtered his army, was met at 
W this place, by fir Humphrey Stafford commander of the 
E kino's forces, but the royal army was obliged to re- 
E tire to London, to which city they were followed 
by the rebels, where Cade was ſlain and his followers 
W diſperſed, ö i 
in the reign of Henry VIII. the hoſpital received 
conſiderable bencfactions, and in the reign of queen 
W L1:zabeth, that learned princeſs augmented the re- 
W venues of the ſchool, and it is now called by her 
W name, In 1727, the whole being in a ruinous con- 
W dition, it was pulled down, and rebuilt, in a very 
W handſome manner. 
Sevenoke is at preſent a flouriſhing place, many 
ſilk weavers are employed in it, but none of the 
houſes have any thing worthy of a traveller's notice, 
It is governed by a warden, and four aſſiſtants, and 
= has a weekly market on Saturday, beſides two annual 
W airs, viz. on the tenth of July and twelfth of October, 
eeing diſtant from London 23 miles. 
At knowle in the neighbourhood of Sevenoke, is 
the fine ſeat of his grace the duke of Dorſet, where 
the park and gardens are laid out in the mit elegant 
manner, | 
A little to the weſtward of Sevenoke, and near the 
borders of Surry, is Weſterham a ſmall market town, 
but well built and populous, and near it is a fine 
ſeat belonging to the earl of Jerſey. The town is 
built in a rural ſituation, but does not contain any 
thing remarkable, It has a weekly market on Wed- 
neſday, and a fair on the ninetecnth of September 
for cattle, being diſtant from London 21 miles. 
From this place we travelled eaſtward to Maidſtone, 
the county town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Med- 
way, Nennius who wrote about the ninth century 
calls Maidſtone the third conſiderable city in Britain, 
efore the arrival of the Saxons, and it appears from 
doomſday book, to have been a borough by preſcrip- 
ton, althopgh it did not ſend repreſentatives to par- 
'ament, till the reign of queen Elizabeth, when it 
received a charter of incorporation to be governed by 
Oy allified* by twelve of the principal inhabi- 

s. 

When the foreign proteſtants found ſhelter in Eng- 
me, many of them ſettled at Maidſtone, where they 
led on their trade, and there being a manufac- 
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up one Jack Cade, and directed him to aſſume the- 
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tory of bays, at the time of the reformation, and 


hops planted at the ſame time, the following diſtich 
was often repeated: | 


Hops, reformation, bays, arid beer; 
Came into England all in a year. 


The town, although large and populous, has only 
one pariſh church, which is a peculiar to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who appoints a curate to officiate 
in it, but by the munificence of many of thoſe pre- 
lates, the living is now ſufficient to 3 any gen- 
tleman in orders. It has a handſome ſtone bridge, 
over the Medway which is navigable for veſſels of ſixty 
tons burden. 

The county courts are held in this town, and moſt 
commonly the aſſizes, ſo that upon the whole it is in a 
flouriſhing ſtate. Proviſions of all forts are in great 
plenty. They have a well endowed free ſchool, ſup- 
ported by the rents of an ancient priory, and four cha- 
rity ſchools for poor children ot both ſexes. Great 
quantities of fine thread is manufactured here, and is 
eſteemed equal to any in England, and beſides the hops 
which they ſend to London, their orchards produce vaſt 
numbers of cherries. 

More of the neceſſaries of life are ſent from this 
town and its neigh! ourhood to London than from any 
other market town in England; "Fhe weekly market on 
Thurſday is reckoned the belt frequented of any in the 
county, and as at Canterbury, it is toil free for hops; 
beſides which they have tour annual fairs, viz. on the 
thirteenth of February, the twelith of May, the twen- 
tieth of June, and the ſeventeenth of October, being 
diſtant from London 36 miles. 

After the concluſion of the laſt peace, the county of 
Kent was infeſted by a ſet of daring villains, who rob- 
bed wherever they caine, ſo that few people were ſafe, 
either in their own houſes, or on the high ways ; but 
in the year 1765, the greateſt part of them were appre- 
hended, and being tried at Maidſtone were found guilty 
and received ſentence of death. The honourable — 
Smythe, who ſat as judge at the crown bar, whoſe great 


humanity and tenderneſs are well known, found it ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for the good of the community, to 
order ſeven of them for execution; but before the judg- 
ment could be executed, the villains having procured 
weapons and files cut off their fetters, and ſeizing the 
turnkeys, ruſhed into the lodge, and barbarouſly mur- 
dered Mr. Stevens the keeper, after which they made 
their eſcape. 

he whole place being alarmed, an expreſs was ſent 
to the commanding officer at Chatham, who ordered a 
detachment of the military in purſuit of them, which 
overtook them at Sevenoke. Two of them, Italians, were 
ſhot dead, but the others made their eſcape, although 
they were ſoon after taken and lodged in different goals. 
On the firſt of Michaelmas term, they were brought by 
writ Habeus Corpus into the court of King's-bench, 
where their perſonal identity being proved, a warrant 
was made out for their execution, and they ſuffered at 
Maiditone a few days after. 

In the reign of Edward I. Sir Stephen de Pencheſter 
built a large caſtle, at a village called Allington, near 
Maidſtone, and from the remains of the walls it appears 
to have been a place of great ſtrength. Several cu- 
rioſities have been dug up near Maidſtone, particularly 
at a village called Hunton, where in 1683, whillt ſome 
labourers were digging, they diſcovered a ſtrattum of 
ſhells ſeveral yards in length, which have been conſi— 
dered as a proof of the ſcripture account of the univer- 
ſal deluge. 

In 1720, ſeveral canoes made of hollowed trees, re- 
ſembling what are uſed by the natives, of Greenland, 
were dug up near Maidſtone, where it is probable, they 
had laid fince the arrival of the Belgians. 

On the eaſt of Maidſtone is a village called Leeds, 
where in the reizn of Henry I. a priory was founded 
for black canons, which remained till the diflolution, 
There was likewiſe a ſtrong caſtle at this place, and in 


the 
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the reign of Edward II. the fervants of lord Badteſmere 
the proprietor, having refufed to admit Iſabella the con- 
fort of that prince into it, the king beſieged it, and de- 
ſtroyed great patt of the walls. From that time, it be- 
came ſucceſſively the property of different perſons, 
and is at prefent the feat of lord Fairfax. | 
About three miles below Maidſtone on the river 


. is the ancient town of Aylesford, although at 
preſent little better than a village. The church is a ve- 
nerable 


othic ſtructure, and near it was formerly a 
priory of Carmelites founded in the rign of Henry {11. 
which remained till the diſſolution of monaſtries, when 
it came into the poſſeſſion of the Sydney family, and 
they creed an hoſpital on the ſpot for ſix poor peo- 
ple, who have each an allowance of ten pounds per 
annum. 

On the eaſt of Aylesford is Boxley, a ſmall village, but 
celebrated in the hiſtory of this kingdom for a piece of 
villainy, which does honour to the ingenuity of the 
monks. In the reign of King Stephen a monaſtry was 
founded here for monks of the Ciſtertian order, and en- 
dowed with lands to a conſiderable value, of which it 
remained poſſeſſed, till the revolution. But what it was 
moſt noted for was an image of '# faint called Rumbald, 
executed in ſo maſterly a manner, and fo contrived, 


that by ſprings leading to an aperture in the wall, and. 


pulled by a prieſt, concealed in a fecret place behind, it 
moved its lips and eyes with ſigns of approbation or 
diſpleaſure, juſt as the monks thought proper to direct 
it, This fraud brought many ſums to the clergy, and 
procured the monks no little envy from ſome of their 
neighbours, who had not learned to cheat with ſo much 
ingenuity ; but when lord Cromwell was appointed 
viſitor of the monaſtries, he brought the ſaint to Lon- 
don, and expoſed the cheat to the people at St. Paul's 
croſs, after which the image was broke in pieces. 

'Fhe next place we viſited was the ancient city of 
Rocheſter, a place of great repute, during the time the 
Romans were in this iſland. It is fituated on a mar 
ground near the eaſt of the river Med way, over whc 
there is a tone bridge of twenty-one arches, built in 
the reign of Henry IV. and kept in repair by the rents 
of lands left for that purpoſe. The city of Rocheſter 
like many others has undergone a variety of revolutions. 

In the reign of Ethelbert -already mentioned in our 
account of Canterbury, a church was ereCted' here for 
Juſtus, one of Auſtin's followers, and it was made the 
| ſeat of a biſhop, but it ſuffered much when the Danes 
landed and ravaged the coaſt. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, the church 
was in ſuch a ruinous condition, when Gundolph 
the biſhop pulled it down, and began to build another in 
its ſtead, but did not live to finiſh it; altho' it was com- 
pleated by his ſucceflor, and conſecrated in the pre- 
ſence of Henry I. attended with many ofthis nobles, at 
which time the city was almoſt totally conſumed by tire, 
but ſoon after rebuilt. 

In the reign of Henry III. it ſuffered the ſame fate, 
but the king not only rebuilt the whole place, but alſo 
ſurrounded it with a wall and ditch. It had not been 
long finiſhed, when the wars began between Henry 111. 
and the barons, wherein it ſuffered greatly, being at- 
tacked by Simon de Mountford, earl of Leiceſter, but 
the king came to its relief, and ſaved the abby and 
church from being plundered by the rebels. 

About thirty years ago, the cathedral was much de- 
cayed, when Dr. Herring the dean, begun to repair 
ſeveral parts, and the work having been carried on 
ſince that time, it is now a very handſome gothic ftruc- 
ture. The aſcent to the choir is by a iet of ten 
ſteps, and above the paſſage is the organ fixed bet.ind a 
ſereen. The chapter houſe is a large elegant building, 
and in it are a great number of well choſen books for 
the uſe of the clergy. There are many ancient mo- 
numents in the church, particularly one to the memor 
of Walter de Merton biſhop of Rocheſter, and lord hg 
chancellor of England, in the reign of Henry III. and 
Edward I. and another over the grave of Dr. Warner, 
biſhop of this ſee in the laſt century. 


, 
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Ihe tower is a large 
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There is likewiſe a grave ftone in the middle ot " 
church, with the figure of an ax carved on it, wy 
any inſcription, but the people ſay that John Fig 
biſhop of Rocheſter, beheaded in the reign of Hen 
VIII. lies buried under it. Fhe biſhop's confift,.? 
court is held in the fouth croſs ifle of the thin, 
and the morning prayers are read in the ſame — 
gothic ſtructure, but not Nd 
and in it ate {:x good bells. The chapter cost, 
a dean, fix prebendaries, a chancellor, archdeaey. 
chaunter, and vicars choral, beſides other Pro . 
officers. pet 


William the Conqueror, as appears from doom(q,,. 


| book, gave to the biſhop of Rocheſter ſome lang... 
| Aylesford, for a piece of ground in this city, whey, 
| he built a caſtle, near one of the angles of the river, the 


To. IF 


walls of which are four yards thick. It came ate... 
wards into the poſſeſſion of the biſhops, who kept it til 
the reign of James I. when it was again chaume h. 


the crown, and yiven fo one of that prince's favourites, 


— EA prey: 
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Part of the caſtle now remaining is uſed as a magazine 
for ſtores, and the lands adjoining are held by the an. 
ctent tenure of Caſtle-guard, all the tenants beirg ob. 
liged to pay their quit rents, and perform their ſut 
and ſervice, on a day appointed by the ſteward, g 
they will be doubled every time that it is high water on 
the Medway. | 

With reſveR to Rocheſter, although it is not a large 
city, yet it is extremely populous, owing partly to its 
ſituation on the road to Dover, and partly to its zſnity 
with Chatham. It conſiſts principally of one lone 
ſtreet, but few of the houſes are worthy of a traveller; 
notice, except the inns, where although they charge 
as great a price as any where in England, yet both the 
3 and proviſions are much complained 
of. 

Beſides the cathedral there is only one church, and 
they have a free ſchoo} founded and endowed by (i: 
— Williamſon, one of their repreſentatives in per- 
tament, where the ſons of the ſreemen are inſtructed in 
the priaciples of navigation, and other parts of the ma- 
thematics. "They have alſo a good charity ſchool, and 
an alms houſe, where fix poor travellers are allowed 
to lodge, and in the morning they receive four pence. 

This place is greatly improved, and many of the 
poor people who have no viſible livelihood, are ſe: 
to work in it, and during the ſummer it is generally 
full of Jodgers. It was founded by one Richard Watts, 
whoſe will expreſſes that no perſon affficted with any 
contagious diſtemper fhall be admitted into it, nor 
any rogues, vagabonds or proctors. We beheve 1 
is but ſeldom that proftors come to atms-houſes, 
the fo!!i:s and vices of mankind, for the moſt part, 
procuring them a conſiderable fortune, but Mr. Watts 
had good reafons for excluding any of that frater- 
nity from his charity, for having employed one of 
them to make his will whilſt he lay ſick, the villain 
deviſed the whole to himſelf, but bis rogury was diſco. 
vered, and detected by the recovery of the patient. 

Rocheſter has ſent members to parliament ve? 
ſince the reign of Edward J. and is governed by 4 
mayor, recorder, eleven aldermen, and twelve com- 
mon council men, together with other proper officers. 
All perſons who have ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip 
to a fiſherman, are allowed to dredge for oviiers . 
the different crceks of the Medway, and tte mayo 
holds an annual court, wherein it is. deternuned wi: 
number ſhall be taken. + 

At preſent the fiſhery is in a flouriſhing condition, 
every free man paying fix ſhillings and eight-penc® 
per annum, as a gratuity to the Sonar of the court, 
but if any non-freemen are found dredging, the“ 
are puniſhed ſeverely, being known by the name © 
Cabbage Hangers, The weekly market is on Fade. 
beſides which they have two annual fairs, viz. on tie 
thirteenth of May, and the elcventh of December, be- 
ing diſtant from Laden o miles. 

Stroud is only divided from Rocheſter, by the Med- 
way, and although only a ſmall village in former time“ 


N opulous place, the road from London 
7 WT ors . it. Before the reign of 
and, II. tha knights templars had a houſe there 
| r adjoining, Which ſtill retain che name of 
_ | 
. Lepa was founded here in the fete of Ri- 
. 1. by Gilbert Glanvile biſhop of Rocheſter, 
x r inhrm people, and indigent travellers, who 
| m_—_ have lodgings, with victuals and drink, till 
. either recovered or died. The pariſh church 
444 mean gothic ſtructure, it having been formerly 
- 1 a chapel of eaſe, There is an annual fair in 
fr for toys on the twenty ſixth of Auguſt. | 
On the eaſt of Rocheſter is Chatham, well wor- 
thy of a traveller's notice, it being not only the prin- 
cipal arſenal of ſtores for the royal navy, but per- 
haps the greateſt magazine in Europe. In ancient 
times it was but little regarded, till the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, when fir John Hawkins the great admiral, 
whoſe life we have given in our account of Devonſhire, 
:ocured an order to eſtabliſh a nurſery for ſeamen, 
by obliging every failor to allow a ſmall part of his 
iy for the ſupport , of ſuch, as were wounded 
a the wars with Spain, ſince which time it has 
continued increaſing in proportion to the number of 
filors, being known by the name of the Cheſt of 
Chatham. 2 : 
The different yards at Chatham, containing all things 
neceſſary. for the royal navy, are like a corporation, 
every, department being under proper officers, and the 
whole under the direction of a commiſhoner, who re- 
ceives his inftruQions from the lords of the admiralty. 
The different ſtores are kept in ſeperate apartments, 
ſo that there is little danger of any accident from the 
| mixture of the combuſtibles, and it faciliates the fit- 
ting out either of ſingle ſhips or fleets, when the ſer- 
vice of the nation requires it, on any neceſſary and 
| urgent occaſion, No perſon can look on this vaſt 
magazine in general without admiration ;. but when 
we deſcend to a particular examination of the different 
parts, our minds are filled with aſtoniſhment at the 
riches of that nation, which can ſupport it, and the 
wiſdom of the perſons who , conduct the management 
with ſo much regularity. 
Every evening watchmen are placed at proper diſ- 
tances, each having a bell hung on the top of his box, 
to ſpread an alarm, if neceſſary ; a guardſhip is con- 
ſtantly kept in the river, which rows round the other 
vellels at ſtated periods, to ſee that all is ſafe; and if 
the centinel on board does not call out, Who comes 
there? the boats from the guard-ſhip board her imme- 
diately, to make a proper enquiry, why they neglect 
their duty? : 
When orders come down from the admiralty for the 
fitting out of ſhips, a thouſand, and ſometimes fiſteen 
hundred hands are employed, every one being appoint- 
ed to his proper ſtation, 10 that the work is finiſhed as it 
were in an inſtant. All the officers have genteel apart- 
ments in the dock yard, which with the different ware- 
houtes, appear like a town of itſelf, inſtead of a maga- 
zine for ſtores. A party of marines are conſtantly 
employed in doing duty in the yard, and oftentimes a 
regiment or more of ſoldiers, who have barracks for 
meir reception. | 
At the beginning of the laſt war it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to throw up entrenchments round the dock yard, 
in caſe of any attempt from the French, and there be- 
ing ſeveral regiments, beſides marines, quartered in the 
place, the men were. ſet to work, each being allowed 
lx-pence per day, beſides his pay. Theſe works were 
oon compleated, and on baſtions faced with ſtone are 


is now 
and Or 


kveral great guns mounted. By theſe additions the 


place.is now well ſecured ; and were we likely to be 
002 at war, there is no doubt but it would be {till far- 
ther improved. 82 5 | 

hatham is extremely populous on account, both of 
toe who have employment and buſineſs in the dock 
yard, and alſo becauſe of the great numbers of people 
i are conſtantly viſiting it from London. 
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The next place we viſited was Milton, a place of 
great antiquity, as appears from the kings of Kent 
having a country ſeat” near it. This palace continued 
till the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, when it was 
burnt Yown by ear] Godwin, in revenge for the king's 
ſeizing his lands, A conſiderable fiſhery is carri- 
ed on here, the harbour being extremely commodious 
for barges, and other ſmall craft, who come fot 
oyſters, which are carried by water in great quantities 
to London. 

The town is large, but the ſituation being among 
rocks, hinders it from public view, untill you have ap- 
proathed quite to it. There is no church in the town, 
it being at a conſiderable diſtance, The government 
has been time immemorial veſted in a portreve, who is 


choſen annually on St. James's day, and has the direc-- 


tion of all public affairs. The weekly market on 
Saturday is well frequented by the people of the 
neighbouring villages ; and they have a fair for toys and 
hard ware on the twenty-fourth of July, being diſtant 
from London 41 miles. | 

A little to the ſouth eaſt of Milton is Sittingbourn, an 
ancient town, but now depending on the inoney ſpent 
by travellers, it being on the road to Dover. In the 
reign of Henry V. that prince being on a journey into 
Kent, one John Norwood, a gentleman, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, entertained the king at the Red 
Lyon-inn in Sittingbourn. 

In the reign of Alfred, a fortification was raiſed near 
this place, of which ſome remains are ſtill left. There 
are many good inns, and during the laſt war, it was 
filled with the Hanoverian ſoldiers; whom his late 
majeſty had taken into Britiſh pay. It was once a cor- 
poration, governed by its own proper officers ; but at 
what time it loſt that privilege we have no certain ac- 
count, Its market has been likewiſe taken away; but 
it {till continues to have two annual fairs, viz. ori 
Whitſun Monday, for toys and linnen, and the other 
on the tenth of October, for woollen-drapery and hard 


ware, both being well frequented by people from the 


9 towns: II is diſtant from London 41 
miles. | 

From the ' neighbourhood of Sittingbourn, and 
Milton, we crofſed over to what is commonly called 
the iſle of Sheppey. Tt is formed by the Medway 
dividing itſelf into two branches, over one of which 
ws formerly a bridge, but the paſſage is now by a 
er 


ry. 
"This diſtrict is about twenty-one miles in circum- 
ference, and abounds in excellent paſture ground, 
together with well cultivated fields of corn, but there 
is great ſcarcity of freſh water, all the ſprings being 
brackiſh, The place where paſſengers croſs over is 
called King's Ferry, and near it is a ſmall building 
that will hold about ten or a dozen people, and ſaid 
to have been firſt ereted by one George Fox, who 
being one day obliged to wait a conſiderable time 
for the boat, caught a ſevere cold, which induced 
him from a motive of compaſſion for others, to build 
this houſe, wherein people might ſhelter themſelve 
from the cold, while waiting for the boat. | 
In order to keep this ferry in repair, as well as 
the road leading to it, all thoſe who have lands pay 
one penny per annum, for every ten acres of falt 
marſhy land, and the fame for every ſingle acre of 
freſh marſhy land. By this tax, and ſome lands left 
to the ferry, it is kept in good repair, The Ferry 
man who has a houſe here is obliged to carry all per- 
ſons over free, except on the four following days, 
viz. Palm Monday, Palm Sunday, St. James's day, 
and Michaelmas, when each paſſenger pays one pen- 
ny, but if he is a horſeman, then it is two-pence. 
The times however for crofling this ferry gratis, are 
confined to fix days in the week, and on all Sundays, 
except Palm-ſunday, the paſſengers pay ſixpence for 


a horſe and two pence for a man, 


The method uſed in croffing it, is like what is 
practiced in my parts of Holland, namely by fix- 
ing a ſtrong cable ac;ols the ſtream at each fide, 

y | and 
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and towing the boat. over by the hand. The ſallery 
alloaed the ferry keeper is conſiderable, for he has 
twenty-four pounds per annum, beſides all the money 


paid by the paſſengers who croſs on Sundays, at which 
time even the * are not exempted. . 

On the eaſtern extremity of this iſle, is Harty, a ma- 
nor formerly belonging to the abby of Feyverſham, In 
1571, a diſpute aroſe between Simon Lowe and John 

ey me, who as demandants had obtained a writ of right; 
and Thomas Paramore, who poſſeſſed one hundred and 
nincty acres of land, which was claimed by the former. 
It was agreed to decide the matter by combat, and two 
champions were, choſen, namely Henry Nayler, and 

eorge Thorn. The battle was to be fought in Tri- 
nity term, before the court of common pleas, which for 
that purpoſe was moved to Tothel-fields, Weſtminſter, 
where there were aſſembled above four thouſand people. 
T he champions appeared with their arms in fight of the 
court, but upon a hearing of the cauſe, the demandants 
were non-ſuited, and the champions obliged to return 


home, to the no ſmall diſappointment of the multitude, 


who expected to have ſeen a battle. 
North of Harty, is Leiſdon, a ſmall village inhabited 
by fiſhermen, and formerly a manor belonging to the 
cathedral church of Canterb 
church, but no fair. | 
Travelling weſtward along the ſhore we came to 
Queenborough in the iſle of Sheppey, ſo called in honour 
of Philippa, of Hainault, queen of Edward III. There 
was formerly a caſtle here, but none of its remains are 
left, except part of the ditch and a well. The town 
which ſcarce deſerves that name, is a mean dirty place, 
being wholly inhabited by oyſter-catchers and alehouſe- 


keepers z and yet ſome of theſe are choſen to ſerve the. | 
offices of mayor and aldermen. They fend two re- 


preſentatives to parliament, who are choſen by the in- 
habitants in general, who, during the election, are loſt 
in all manner of debauchery, —  _ | 

Like the decayed boroughs in other parts of the 
kingdom, the venal candidates have introduced the per- 
nicious practice of buying votes, Which in the end will 


put a final period to the hberties of this country; for if | 


thoſe at the head of affairs, ſhould endeavour to intro- 
duce ſlavery, they will always have 1t in their power to 
appoint a candidate to thelittle decayed towns, and the 
vote of a member for Que2nborough is as much in 
the houſe of commons, as that of a repreſentative for 
London. Quecgborovgh has two weekly markets, 
the one on Monday, and other on "Thurſday, beſides 
an annual fair on the fifth of Auguſt, being diſtant from 
London 45 miles. | * 
To the weſt of Queenborough is a village, called 
Minſter, from a monaſtery built there by one of the Ken- 
tiſh kings, which being deſtroyed by the Danes, it 
was rebuilt by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, towards 
the latter __ of the reign of Henry I. and htlled with 
benedictine monks, who kept it till the general diſſo- 
lution, when its annual revenues amounted to one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pounds, thirteen fhillings and 
ſix-pence | | | 
The church of this monaſtery is ſtill ſtanding, and 
ſerves for the uſe of the pariſh. It is built in the form 
of a croſs, and in the ſouth eaſt part of the wall is a 
very ancient monument being the figure of a man in 
the habit of a knight templar, his feet being ſupported 
by a boy, and on his right ſide is the head of a horſe, 
here is no inſcription by which we could learn to 
whom it belonged, but the following ſtory is told by the 
vulgar. That in the reign of queen Elizabeth one lord 
Shawlam, who lived in the pariſh, hearing that the 
vicar had refuſed to bury a poor man, whoſe friends 
were unable to pay the fees, his lordſhip went to the 


clergyman's houſe, and ſeizing the prieſt, buried him 


in the grave opened for the reception of the poor man's 
body, where he inſtantly died, | 

As ſoon as the crime was committed, the nobleman 
began to reflect on what he had done, and hearing that 
the queen was on board of a ſhip of war, at the Nore, 
he ſaddled his horſe and ſwam above two miles into the 


ury It has a ſmall pariſh 


ſea, intreating her majeſty to pardon him for wh; 
had done, ſwimming his horſe three times round th 
ſhip, while the queen was conſidering of the matte, 
As the murder was committed in the heat of paſſn 
and as the provocation aroſe from an act of inhuman, 
cruelty, the queen pardoned the nobleman, and ho 
ſwam to the ſhore in the ſame manner as he had come 
from it. As ſoon as he alighted he was met by an 914 
woman, who told him, that although his horſe had fate 
his life once, yet in the end he would occaſion hg 
death, which fo inraged the haughty peer, that he 
drew his ſword and ſtabbed the creature dead, , 
prevent the fulfilling of the old woman's prophee, 
This affair, as may be imagined, made a great nj. 
in the place, and his lordſhip walking next day, hefiy. 
where he had killed the horſe, ſtruck the head of the 
animal with his foot, which brought on a mortification 
and occaſioned his death. Oral tradition generally 
preſerves the memory of facts, but almoſt always gif. 
guiſes the circumſtances, and miſplaces the time. 

It is well known that the knights templars were utterly 
aboliſhed all over Europe, above two hundred years he- 
fore the birth of queen Elizabeth, and as the perſon hy- 
ried here mult have been of that order, we ſuppoſe that he 
had been one of thoſe Romantic heroes, who vent 
during the cruſades to Paleſtine, and on ſome eme:. 
gent ocgaſion the horſe might have ſaved his life, 4 
thing common in every age, and in memory of that 
event, he might order that the figure of the ating 
ſhould be carved on the tomb. As to the ſtory ot 
murdering the vicar, it might take its riſe from fone 
act of humanity performed by the knight, againſt the 
cruelty of a hard-hearted monk, and by additions from 
time to time be believed and told as above. 

From Minſter we travelled to Sheerneſs in the ſame 
ariſh, and on the north weſt extremity of the iſland, 
t is a ſtrong regular fortified garriſon, and the town 

is extremely populous, on account of the vaſt numbers 
of failors, who conſtantly frequent it, The fort ws 
firſt raiſed and fortified, when the Dutch came up the 
Medway, and afterwards threatened to return and plun- 
der the people on the coaſt in the reign of Charles ll, 
but it has received ſo many additional improvement 
ſince that time, that at preſent it is fo ſtrong as to pre- 
vent any hip of war from paſſing, there being fo many 
E guns pla 


the 


nted on the lines, that ſew would attempt 
anding at it, unleſs they were determined to ruſh upou 


immediate deſtruction. 


There is an office for ordnance conſtantly kept her, 
for the uſe of the ſhips. at the Nore, leſt they ſhould be 
diſappointed in waiting for ſtores from London. There 
is a dock for repairing fuch ſhips as have ſuffered di- 
mage at ſea, and there is a yard, where ſhips of wt 
27, but then they are fuch as ſeldom exceed fity 
guns, and often not above thirty. 

This fort not only commands the mouth of the 
river Medway, but alſo that of the Thames, but | 
labours under a great inconvenience, namely the wal! 
of freſh water, moſt of it beigg brought from Chat. 
ham by water, but as they have the command ot the 
river, that inconvenience will not be ſoon felt ere! 
in time of war, unleſs the enemy were to land 4 
another part and cut off the communication. 

From Sheerneſs, we croſſed in a boat to that pi" 
of Kent lying eaſt of Graveſend, where are ev: 
villages, but moſtly built on ſuch low marſh y grow” 
that the inhabitants are generally afflicted with ag" 
a diſeaſe peculiar to all places where the foil is or th 
nature, | 

Turning to the left we viſited Cobham 2 299 
village, and formerly the ſear of the noble fam) © 
that name, having a fine church wherein ate ſom: 
ancient monuments, but its market and fair art pot 
now diſcontinued. From this village a road exten 
northward to Cowling caſtle, firſt built in the fe" 


of Richard II. and was a place of great {treng® 


- . : N . 
before the preſent method of fortification tooł Ry 
Great part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, partes 
larly the two towers on each ſide of the gate, 


nul 


part of a deep moat,” by which it was formerly ſur- 
1 letle to the north welt of this ancient caſtle, arid 
5 43 river Thames, is a large village, called Cliff, 
12 in the Saxon times, the biſhops uſed to meet, 
5 3 to preſcribe rules for the conduct of the 
1 clergy. It had formerly a fair, but it is now diſ- 
. 3 place we viſited was Graveſend, a town 
Aeſerring particular notice on inany accounts, and 
well known to all the ſeafaring people, who come 
bd che port of London. It is ſituated on the ſouth 
3 1 the Thames, but at what time it firſt became fo 
N conſiderable as at preſent, we are not able to learn, 
4 although probably in early times; for we are informed 
4 by hiſtory, that in the reign of Richard IT. the French 
W taking the advantage of our inteſtine diviſions, landed 
bere and burnt the town, beſides plundering the neigh- 
I bouring villages and carrying off many of the inha- 
2 at 1 pet ſoon after rebuilt, and in the reign of Henry 
VIII. two platforms were raiſed here in order to pre- 
vent any attempts from the enemy. "The ſtreets in 
mis town are dirty and ill paved, the houſes low 
and ill built, ſo that the whole has a very mean ap- 
pearance. By its charter of incorporation in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, it is to be governed by a mayor 
and common council, choſ.n annually from amongſt 
W the inhabitants; and they are obliged to attend in 
W their formalities on all foreign ambaſſadors, who 
nnd at the place, and conduct them in ay - to 
W London, if they chooſe to come by water, but if 
W otherwiſe, they are to come with them as far as Black- 
WE heath. | 
IIc is almoſt incredible to think what numbers of 
people are daily paſſing between this town and Lon- 
bon, the price being only nine pence in the tilt boat, and 
one ſhilling in the wherry ; which faves a conſider- 
able expence to thoſe who have occaſion to travel that 


= Way. 
3 Before the year 17 $7» the watermen were guilty 
of many impoſitions, but in that year an act paſſed, 
W whereby all their fares are regulated between Graveſend 
W and Windſor, ſo that no perſon has any occaſion to be 
| afraid of injuſtice, as ſevere penalties are inflicted on 
the offenders. | 
But the moſt particular thing relating to this town 
is, that all ſhips ſailing from London, are ſaid to 
nuke their departure from Graveſend, where they are 
= obliged to ſtop, and come to an anchor, to undergo 
W a ſecond clearing, that is, a ſearcher of the cufloms 
comes on board and examines all the entries. He 
has likewiſe authority to ranſack all the goods in the 
W ſhip, if there is any ſuſpicion of fraud, or that the 
= commanders have taken goods on board prohibited by 
W the ſtatute, 
When the ſhips come down from London, oppoſite 
= 2 place called the Old Man's Head, they are obliged 
d lower their top ſails, to ſignify they intend to bring 
doo, as the ſailors call it, or to come to an anchor: 
when they have taken their ſtation among the other 
= hips, of which there are always many in the harbour; 
| the centinel on Graveſend fide fires his piece, as a ſignal, 
for the pilot to draw towards the ef but if be 
= paſſes the direct line in oppoſition, the centinel fires 
= 2 ſecond time, and afterwards a third. But if they 
@& continue failing downwards, without paying any re- 
gerd to the centinel, then the gunner is called for, who 
. hres a cannon, though without ball; but if they ſtill 
continue their courſe, he fires a cannon loaded with 
ball, as a ſignal to Tilbury fort, on the oppoſite fide, 
who immediately diſcharge all the guns in the fort. 
:owever, this is ſeldom done, becauſe nothing 
eſs than obſtinacy could induce any perſon to be ſo 
as to venture the whole of their owner's lading, 
meerly in eontradiction to the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
country, | 
There is but one pariſh church in Graveſend, but 
© living is very conſiderable; and there is a valuable 
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charity left by one Henry Pinnock, in the Jaſt century 
conſiſting of twenty-two dwelling houſes, for a maſter, 
who is obliged to employ ſo many people in the weav- 
ing branch, which ſaves many poor perſons from de- 
ſtruction. | | 

The lands adjoining to Grayeſend have been lately 
much improved, and the vegetables growing on them 
are ſent in great quantities to London markets, which 
employ a conſiderable number of boats. They have 
two weekly markets, viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
and two annual fairs, the firſt on the twenty-third of 
April, and the other on the twetity-fourth of October; 
being diſtant from London 22 miles. 

There are two ſmall villages ſouth of Graveſend, 
called South-fleet, and North-fleet; in the latter of 
which there is a good inn; and a little to the ſouth weſt 
is Ot. Mary Cray, another village, where there is 2 
fair for toys on the tenth of September. 

The next place we viſited was Dartford, a large po- 
pulous place, on the great road from London to Do- 
ver. There are many inns in the town, and the river 
Darent runs through it, over which there is a ſtone 
bridge. The church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
is ry ** gothic ſtructure, and beſides the church yard, 
they have another burying ground, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town. . 

The firſt mill for making of paper was ſet up in this 
town, by fir John Spillman, in the reign of Charles I. 
and to encourage the work, he obtained a patent, to- 
gether with a penſion of two hundred pounds per an- 
num; and it was here that the firſt mill for ilitting iron 
for making wire was ſet up, but at what time is un- 
certain- 

In the reign of Richard II. the regents impoſed a poll 
tax, whereby all perſons, above the age of fifteen years, 
were obliged to pay twelve-pence a head, the monks 
and nuns nat excepted. At firſt the tax was conſidered 
as moderate, but a corrupt adminiſtration being in 
want of money to ſupport their extravagance, let. the 
tax to ſuch as bid the higheſt price, who were gene- 
| rally avaricious wretches, and the collectors employed 
by them were even worſe than themſelves. 

One Walter a tyler in Dartford, having refuſed to 
pay a ſhilling for his daughter, becauſe ſhe was under 
the age mentioned in the ſtatute, the brutal collector 
proceeded to indecencies, which fo enraged the father, 
that he took up a hammer, and knocked out the ruffi- 
ans brains, Immediately all the people were in arms, 
and promiſed to ſtand together in a body, until their 
' grievances were redreſſed. IT w7 choſe Walter for their 
general, who marched to London, at the head of an 
army of one hundred thouſand men, ſetting open the 
priſon doors, and murdering all who came in their way, 
particularly the lawyers, againſt whora they had the 
utmoſt averſion. 

This formidable mob ſeized the Tower of London, 
where the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the high 
treaſurer had concealed themſelves; but they being 
brought before the commander, he without the leaſt ce- 
remony, cut off both their heads. They proceeded to 
many other extravagancies, till the king attended by 
ſome of the nobility, met the rebels in Smithfield, 
in order to hear their demands, when Walter ot 
Wat Tyler, made ſuch overtures as could not be 
granted, and ſometimes held up his hand in a mena- 
cing poſture, which ſo enraged Walworth the mayor 
of London, that he ſtruck Wat with his dagger, aud 
killed him on the ſpot. The commander being thus 
killed the rebels diſperſed to their own homes. 

There is not a ſober man in the world who can 
countenance the proceedings of a mob, but it is cer- 
tainly the duty of every adminiſtration to make pro- 
per enquiries into the nature of their complaints, and 


*| redreſs their grievances as far as poſſibly can be done 


conſiſtently with the ſafety of the ſtate. There is a 
a weekly market at Dartford, every Saturday, and 
a fair on the ſecond of Auguſt, being diſtant from 
London 15 miles. 


Craytord is about two miles weſt from Dartford, 
but 


— 


. 
But is only a poor obſcure place. In its neighbour- 
hood is a fine ſeat belonging to Bouchier Cleeve, 
eſquire, built from a deſign of Palladio, and finiſhed 
in the Ionic order. The gallery fronting the north 
1s an exceeding grand room, and adorned with great 
variety of original paintings, by the moſt eminent 
hands, People who go to ſee the houſe are ad- 
initted by tickets, but it muſt be on Thurfday. 

Bromley the next place we viſited, is but a ſmall 
town, but moſtly noted for being the reſidence of the 
biſhops of Rochefter. Dr. Warner biſhop of this ſee, 
in the reigns of Charles I. and II. founded a houſe 
for the reception of twenty poor widows of clergymen, 
who receive each an allowance of twenty pounds 
per annum, beſides fifty pounds to a chaplain who reads 
prayers, and preaches on Sundays, This was. the firſt 
ioundationof this ſort ever eſtabliſhed in England, but it 
has been ſince followed in ſome other dioceſſes. The 
church is an old ſtructure, and the biſhop of Rocheſter 
is rector of the pariſh. Oppoſite the houſe where the 
widows have their apartments, is the work houſe, firſt 
built in 1731. There is a weekly market on Thurſday 
and two annual fairs, viz. on the third of February, 
and fifth of Auguſt, being diſtant from London nine 
miles and three quarters. 

Eltham on the ſouth of Blackheath, was famous 
in former times for a palace where feveral of our kings 
reſided, the air being eſteemed extremely healthy. 
It was to this place that queen Elizabeth was often 
carried by her nurſes, when a child, for the benefit 
of the air. At preſent many of the citizens have 
their country ſeats in and near it, but no remains of 
the palace are to be ſeen. The houſes are well built 
and the whole p'ace has the greateſt appearance -of 
gaiety. The weekly market is on Monday, beſides 
which there are four annual fairs, viz. Palm Monday, 
Eaſter Monday, Whitſun Monday, and the tenth 
of October, being diſtant from London 8 miles. 

Lewiſham to the weſt of Eltham, was celebrated for 

a priory of benedictine monks, who was eftabliſhed here 
when that order came firſt into England, about the 
middle of the tenth century, and being ſubject to an 
abby in Ghent, its lands were ſeized in the reign of 
Henry V. when the act paſſed to diſſolve alien 
priories. Lewiſham is a pleaſant village, and near it 
are ſome genteel country feats. 
The next places we viſited, were the villages and 
houſes on Black-heath, which lies to the north of 
Eltham, and where at preſent many of the nobility 
and gentry have houſes, but they are all eclipſed by 
that of Sir Gregory Page, Bart. whoſe father was 
a brewer at Greenwich. It is one of the fineſt houſes 
in England, reſembling a royal palace rather than the 
reſidence of a private gentleman. 

The gardens are laid out in the moſt elegant man- 
ner, and both the paintings and furniture are fur- 
priſingly fine. All the rooms are hung with green 
or crimſon filk damaſk, and the cornices, door caſes, 
and chair frames, are all carved and gilt. The chim- 
ney pieces are all of fine poliſhed marble. | 

Sir John Morden, a Turkey merchant, who died 
1708, built a college or houſe for decayed merchants, 
there being at prefent thirty-five gentlemen in it, but it 
is deſigned to admit a greater number, as ſoon as the 
| eſtate, left for its ſupport, can be properly improved. 
The government is intruſted to ſeven Turkey mer- 
chants, who have the ſole right of nominating per- 
ſons to fill up vacancies, and appoint officers. The 
treaſurer refides in the college, having a ſalary of forty 
pounds per annum, and the chaplain who reads prayers 
twice every day, and preaches twice on Sunday, has 
a falary of ſixty pounds per annum, beſides hand- 
ſome apartments, but he is obliged to reſide con- 
ſtantly in the houſe. Each of the decayed merchants 
have a penſion of twenty pounds per annum. The 
chapel is within the college, and is neatly fitted up 
for divine ſervice, and near it is a burying ground, 
where the penſioners are interred. The founder was 
according to his own deſire buried here, and the late 
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Mr. Cooke of Newington, was likewiſe burieg * 
in the manner uſed by the Turks, he having refia. 
long at Smyrna and other places in the ez}, 0 
conditions requiſite to be obſerved by the brethren , 
tellows, are, that they be _ years of age he... 
they are admitted, and to refide conſtantly 
houſe, which is built in a pleaſant fituation, aj 
the whole is a very valuable charity. 

The village of Charleton on Blackheath, is notes 
for a fair on the eightcenth of October, or St. Ly, 
day, called Horn fair, where the lower forts of Kh 
ple from London uſed to commit great diſorders 
indecenies, but by the vigilance of the magiſtrate; It 
has of late years been conducted with greater re, 
larity. 8 of 

The vulgar have a tradition concerning the origi, 
of this fair, and they are fully perſuaded that 13 
true. They ſay that when king John reſided 8 
Eltham, he was one day hunting, near Char|tg, 
and being ſeperated from his attendants, as is ye, 
common at the chace, and fatigued went into the 
houſe of a peaſant to refreſh himſelf, where findin, 
the miſtreſs alone, he prevailed fo far over her model 
as to obtain his deſire ; but the maſter of the houſe xr. 
riving before the two lovers had time to adjuſt the; 
dreſs, ſo as to avoid a proof of their guilt, the king 
in order to fave his life was obliged to diſcover hi, 
dignity, and compound the affair with the injure 
peaſant, by giving him not only money, but like. 
wiſe a grant ot all the lands from Charlton to the place 
ſtil! called Cuckold's Point, which was eſtabliſhed 
into a demeſne, and in memory thereof, the fair wy 
to continue upon condition, that every perſon com. 
ing to it ſhould wear horns, or pieces of horns during 
their ſtay at the place. 

We have already in other parts of this work taken 
notice of many traditional ſtories, and we believe 
that except pepiſh legends, they have for the mol 
part the outlines of truth, although diſguiſed by pal. 
fing through ſo many ages; and our opinion con- 
cerning the origin of this fair is, that poſſibly fone 
amorous prieſt, perhaps the abbot of Merton, which 
is not many miles diſtant, might have been caught 
in bed with ſome peaſant's wife, and to attone for his 
offence procured from one of our kings, a grant of the 
lands to the husband, with the privilege of a fair, 
This is the more probable as there is a ſermon preach- 
ed in the church in the morning of the fair, which 
was the conſtant practice of the Romiſh prieits, when 
they procured that privilege. 

From this town we proceeded to Woolwich, fituatel 
on the banks of the Thames, and almoſt wholly inhabited 
by people employed either in military or naval affairs, 
It, firſt began to flouriſh in the reign of Queen Ha- 
beth, when the buſineſs of the royal navy increaſed, 
and there being a neceſſity for building larger ſhips 
than had been uſed in former times, new docks wel 
erected for the building and repairing ſhips of the largtlt 
ſize, becauſe of the deepneſs of the channel, it being 
tound more commodious than that at Deptford. Th: 
place where the ſtores are kept, is ſurrounded with 4 
high wall, and every thing is adjuſted in the moi! te. 
gular form, there being always ſuch a prodigious quai 
tity of every thing neceſſary for a naval expedition, as 
moſt.exceeds imagination. In the rope walk, many han: 
are employed in making cables for the ſhips of w3!, 
and there is a place, called the Gun-yard, where there 
is always a prodigious quantity of cannon, and all forts 
of warlike inftruments both for the army and navy. 
We were informed, that at ſometimes, there are t 
leſs than from ſeven to eight thouſand pieces ohe 
cannon laid up here, befides ſhells, mortars and bas 
without number. ; 

The royal regiment of artillery are conſtantly ſtatio 
at Woolwich, and they are employed in making u 
bombs, carcafles, grenadoes, and cartridges ; whiO 
are ſent to the army, and ſhips of war in differs 
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The Thames at Woglwich is very broad 4 
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is commonly a guardfhip ſtationed oppoſite 
wn, eſpecially in times of war, to give notice 
„ there is any appearance of danger. The great 
4 3 of people who come from London, either on 
=” ( or pleaſure, has occaſioned the increaſe of new 
dings within theſe few years, ſo that it is now ex- 
— nonulous. 
{h church is a modern edifice, being one of 
8 dose built by the act of parhament in the reign of 
Wn Anne, and there is an academy where young 
13 are inſtructed in the principles of the military 
4 bes and ate afterwards appointed cadets in the royal 
ment of artillery. | 
$ _— wy neceſſary to take notice in this place, that 
y oolwich has ſuffered at different times from the inun- 
Aintions of the Thames 3 for in the reign of Henry III. 
tde water roſe ſo high, that many of the inhabitants 
beriſhed in their houſes, and in the reign of James I. 
nocher innundation happened, but the waters ceaſed 
5 return to their ancient channel, by which ſeveral 
SF ces of land were entirely loſt. Woolwich has a 
Heekly market on Friday, but no fair, being diſtant 
boom London 10 miles and a half. ; 
Leaving Woolwich, we viſited Greenwich, one of 
me moſt delightful places in Britain, and the favourite 
reßdence of all the ſovereigns of the Tudor family, 
E whoſe dignity and crimes were of a parallel nature, and 
ia whoſe reigns ſome very important events took place. 
The palace was gn by Humphrey duke of Glou- 
Letter, ſirnamed the Good Uncle to Henry VI. and not 
brother to that prince as has been falſly aflerted by a 
late author, for the duke of Glouceſter was the ſon of 
E Henry IV. 
| p vets the wars between the houſes of York and 
W Lancaſter it was greatly neglected, but Henry VII. 
much inlarged it, and added thereto a ſmall convent 
for begging friars, and 36" von the tower, where the 
& 7074] obſervatory is now held, 
N In the — of Henry VII. the building was com- 
© pleated, and it was here that both the queens Mary 
and Elizabeth were born, and in this palace the young 
and pious king Edward VI. reſigned his ſoul into the 
hands of his Redeemer, From the death of queen Eli- 
E zabeth, who often*reſided at Greenwich, the palace fell 
E to decay, till Charles II. who had a moſt excellent 
E taſte for architecture, began another on the ſame ſpot, 
nnd expended thirty-ſix thouſand pounds in compleat- 
ing "— wings, but did not live to ſee the whole 
= ceſion finiſhed. 
I ln the reign of king William, that prince taking into 
W conſideration the unhappy ſtate of ſuch ſeamen as had 
been diſabled, or worn out in the ſervice of their coun- 
W try, began the building of an hoſpital, that not only 
does honour to the kingdom, but even to human na- 
W ture, The building continued to be carried on in the 
eigns of queen Anne and George I. but was not 
W finiſhed till that of his late majeſty. The houſe is 
& finiſhed in ſo elegant a manner, and the ſituation ſo 
& pleaſant and healthy, that foreigners are ſurprized 
WE it the opulence of that nation which can ſupport 
n., whilſt the heart of every Britiſh ſubject is filled with 
$ gratitude to thoſe princes, by whoſe benevolence, a body 
of men have been provided for in their old age, who 
have ſpent their youthful days in ſupporting the rights 
and privileges of their fellow ſubjects. But the legi- 
E flative power was not ſatisfied in only making provi- 
bon for that uſeful body of men, they likewiſe added 
do the place all the decorations that art could beſtow. 
1 The hall was finely painted by fir James Thornhill, 
aud in it are capital pictures of ſeveral of the royal fa- 
3 2 of 3 beſides king William and his con- 
lort queen Mary. 
= The chapel 20 large room, and decorated in the moſt 
* beautiful manner, The altar-piece contains a repre- 
3 ſentation of cherubims, and was painted by the ingeni- 
aus Mr. Brown, Ihe ſtatue of his late majeſty ſtands 
on a pedeſtal in the middle of the area, and is eſteemed 
a curious piece of mechaniſm. . 


he 2 at Greenwich affords variety of entertain- 
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ment, the proſpect from it being really inchanting. 

We have already taken notice that this ſtately edifice 
was not finiſhed till the reign of his late majeſty, but 
during the time the works were carrying on, it was not 
kept empty, for in the reign of queen Anne 1705, one 
hundred diſabled ſeamen were received into it, but in 
1737, the number was augmented to one thouſand, Six 
nurſes are allowed to each hundred penſioners, whoſe 
ſalary is ten pounds per annum, but they are obliged 
to be ſeamen widows. All the penſioners are cloathed 
in plain blue with braſs buttons, and when they go to 
the hall or chapel they make a very fine appearance. 

Beſides all the other common neceſſaries ot life, they 
are allowed one ſhilling per week, to ſpend, and the 
warrant officers are allowed one ſhilling and ſixpence. 
Many benefactions have been left to this royal ſounda- 
tion, and the late earl of Derwentwater's forfeited eſtate 
was ſettled on it by act of parliament 1732. | 

The pariſh church is a handſome modern edifice, and 
they have two charity ſchools, where the children are 
cloathed and educated gratis. One of the earls of 
Northampton founded a college, for the maintenance 
of twenty decayed houſckeepers, twelve of whom are 
to be elected from Greenwich, and the other eight from 
Caſtle - riſing, in Norfolk, and Bungay, in Suffolk. 
Their allowance is eighteen pence per week, victuals 
and drink, together with a gown each year, linnen every 
two years, and a hat once in four years ; the govern- 
ment 1s veſted in a warden, butler, cook and matron, 
who are placed in office by the Mcrcer's company in 
London. 

There is another hoſpital for twenty poor perſons, 
founded by Mr. Lambard, author of the hiſtory of 
Kent, and called queen Elizabeth's College, ſaid to be 
the firſt charitable inſtitution erected in England, aſter 
the reformation. 

The channel of the 'Thames at this place is deep, and 
the water in ſome ſpring tides is brackiſh, but at other 
times freſh and ſweet, The yachts ſor the uſe of the royal 
family are kept conſtaatly here, ſo as to be in readineſs 
when wanted. Many people of faſhion reſide at 
Greenwich for the benefit of the freſh air and delightful 
ſituation, and there are in the town ſome of the beſt and 
genteeleſt boarding ſchools in England. 

There was in former times a magazine of gun-pow= 
der kept near Greenwich ; but the people laying under 
continual apprehenſions of accidents, an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed in 1760, to remove it to a place built for 
the purpoſe, near Purfleet in Eſſex. Greenwich has a 
weekly market on Wedneſday, and another on Satur- 
_ but no fair, being diſtant from London 5 miles and 
a half, 

The laſt place we viſited in Kent was Deptford, ſo 
called, becauſe of a ford over the ſmall river Ravenſborn, 
before the bridge was built ; but its ancient name was 
Weſt Greenwich, At preſent it is a large populous 
place, and divided into what is called the upper and 
lower towns, and the buildings have continued increaſ- 
ing ſo faſt that beſides the old church, another has been 
built according to the act of parliament in the reign of 
queen Anne. The place is inhabited by people of all 
profeſſions, particularly ſuch as are employed in naval 
affairs, and many captains of ſhips leave their wives and 
families here, during the time they are at ſea. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a ſociety was formed at 
Deptford, and incorporated by the name of the maſter 
and wardens of the Holy Trinity, in order to preſide over 
the conſtructing and building of ſhips, and conducting 
the affairs of the royal navy. This corporation is now 


in a flouriſhing condition, and many noblemen of the 


firſt rank conſider it as an honour to be elected brethren 
or governors of it. It is at preſent under the go- 
vernment of a maſter, four wardens, eight aſſiſtants, 


eighteen elder brethren, and an unlimitted number of | 


younger brethren, who are choſen from among ſuch 
as are expert in navigation and maritime affairs. 

Sixty barges, with two men in each, are conſtantly 
employed by them, in clearing and deepening the 
Thames, dT ſhip taking in ballaſt is obliged 
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to pay them one ſhilling per ton, when brought to the 
hide of the veſſel. In all diſputes between ſeamen and 
maſters in the merchant ſervice they are judges, and 
have a right to hear and determine the cauſe, unleſs 
the party, who thinks himſelf wronged, ſhould chuſe 
to appeal to the lords of the admiralty- 

The puniſhment of mutiny and deſertion in the 
merchant ſervice is alſo left to them, and they have a 
right to prevent aliens from ſerving on board Engliſh 
{hips, unleſs they firſt obtain their licence, the penalty 
being a fine of five pounds to be levied on the goods of 
the offender. Such poor ſailors as are not able to go 
to ſea are licenſed by them to row on the Thames, and 
they have the privilege of ſettling the rates of pilotage, 
to erect light-houſes, and other ſca marks, for promot- 
ing navigation, and preventing accidents, for which 
every ſhip pays one halfpenny per ton. 

All the children brought up in the mathematical 
ſchool of Chriſt's-church, London, are examined. by 
them ; and they have a right to enquire into the abili- 
tics of ſuch perſons as are appointed maſters on board 
ſhips of war, and all perſons preſuming to act as pilots 
on the river Thames without their licenſe, are liable 
to a ſevere fine. The revenues of this corporation are 
very conſiderable, and is laid out in providing for poor 
ſeamen, together with their wives and orphans. 

There is a noble dock at Deptford, for building and 
refitting of ſhips for the royal navy, but that of Wool- 
wich is reckoned more convenient for thoſe of a large 
fize, The houles for ſtores of all forts are well con- 
trived, and in 1745, 4 victualing office was built here, 
in order to ſupply the place of the old one on Tower- 
hill, but in 1749, it was accidentally ſet on fire, and 
a vaſt quantity of proviſions conſumed. The Red-houfe 
fo called from its being built of red bricks, was a col- 
lection of houſes for holding ſtores ; but in 1739, all 
the materials in it were conſumed by fire. 

As Woolwich, Greenwich and Deptford were in a 
particular manner the objects of queen Elizabeth's care, 
and as the honour of the Engliſh nation was carried to 
its utmoſt height, during the reign of that princeſs, we 
fhall conclude our account of them, with the following 
lines of an eminent author now alive: 


On Thame's banks, in ſilent thought we ſtood, 
Where Greenwich ſmil'd upon the ſilver flood: 
Struck with the ſeat that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel and kiſs the conſecrated earth; 
In pleaſing dreams the bliſsful age renew, 
And call Britannia's glories back to view : 
Behold her croſs triumphant in the main, 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
E're maſquerades debauch'd, exciſe oppreſs'd, 
Or Engliſh honour grew a ſtanding jeſt. 

Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


In many parts of Kent the air is eſteemed healthy, 
nor are thoſe who live near the marſhy grounds, ſo 
much afflicted with agues, as thoſe who live in Eſſex. 
In many places the ſoil is rich and produceth excellent 
crops of wheat, peaſe, and other ſorts of grain, beſides 
the vaſt quantities of vegetables that are. conſtantly 
ſent to the London markets. 

But the principal article for which Kent is famous 
is its many plantations of hops, eſpecially between 
Maidſtone and Canterbury, where they grow in abun- 
dance, and great ſums of money are annually brought 
into the county, by the ſale of that valuable commo- 
dity. The vaſt quantities of chalk in Kent is fold 
not only in London, but alſo ſent over to the low 
countries, and the rubbiſh of it 1s carried acrots the 
Thames to Eflex, where the farmers uſe it as manure 

or the cold marſhy lands. 

There are many woods of excellent birch, which is 
fold to the broom-makers in London, and they have 
large timbers growing in many parts of the county, 
which is uſed in the docks at Chatham, Woolwich, 
and Deptford, The cattle are Jarger than in any 


of the neighbouring countics, and beſides many parks 
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county, ſhall be entitled to all the privileges fa 
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of deer, they have warrens of rabbits, which are 
to the poulterers in London. MY 

The principal trade of this county conſiſts 
ſale of their own natural productions, the cylti 
of which employs many uſeful hands. 

The principal rivers in this county are the Me 
the Stour and Darent. 

The Medway riſes near eaſt Grinſtead in 8 
paſſes by Tunbridge, Maidſtone, and Roc! 
after which it divides itſelt into two branches 
forms the iſle of Sheppey already mentioned, 

The ſource of, the Stour is in the ſouthern 
of the county, and returning north eaſt, it 
Canterbury, and forms 
Thanet. 

The Darent riſes near Weſtram in this county 
gives name to Dartford, after which it falls in 
'Thames a little to the north of that town, 

The inhabitants of Kent, are like all others in cou. 
ties of ſo large an extent, differing according to t,;. 
ſituation. "Thoſe in the more interior parts apy}yj,, 
themſelves to huſbandry, whilſt ſuch as live near the 
ſea, have been but too juſtly accuſed of ſinuggling. |, 
they have a cuſtom, which, they ſay, 1s in conſe. 
quence of a privilege they enjoy from William dhe 
Norman, but in fact is no other than the tenure, b, 
which all lands were held under the Anglo Saxon 
as well as the other northern nations, who eſtabliſhe; 
ſovereignties on the ruins of the Roman empire. |; 
is called Gavelkind, from a Saxon word ſignifying tg 
give each a ſhare, and may be reduced to the follyy. 
heads, viz. 

Firſt, That every man poſſeſſed of lands in thi; 
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freeholder, and not bound by villanage, or copy od 
tenure as in other parts of England. f 

Secondly, The heirs, whether males or femalcs, 9 
ſhare all lands by an equal diſtribution amongf then, 
for our anceſtors never thought of enriching one c. 
their children, by making him heir to all their in- 
heritance at the expence of the others, whoſe metit 
might on many occalions entitle them to a reward, and 
whoſe neceſſities at all times required it. 

Thirdly, That in caſe a brother dies without legt 
iſſue, his lands ſhall be ſhared equally among the ſu- 
viving brethren. ; | 

Fourthly, Majority was to take place at fifteen years 
of age, and the heir or heirs were at that time able u 
ſell or alienate their eſtate, 

Fifthly, In murder, felony, and all other crime, 
except treaſon, piracy, outlawry, or abjuration of thc 
realm, the children of the criminal were to inherit 
in the ſame manner, as if the parent had been in- 
nocent. 

All theſe regulations, except the laſt, were very wil 
and founded on the pureſt dictates of reaſon; bit 
the exceptions to the laſt cannot be vindicated, 
for as the honourable Daines Barrington in his cb 
ſervations on the ſtatutes, ſays, nothing can be more 
inhuman than to involre the children ot traitors in tit 
conſequences of their parents guilt, by depriving chen 
of that ſubſiſtance neceſlary for their ſupport. 

Indeed the four crimes excepted againſt, are de, 
different in their own nature. Abjuration has bes. 
aboliſhed ever fince the reign of James J. althoug" ' 
would be no difficult matter for a ſubtle lawyer © 
prove, that man-flaughter is conſidered as cone 
its room ; and as to outlawry it may take place ay! 
the non appearance of a perſon, who is only accu 
by indictment of a miſdemeanour. The frit 1s ch, 
ſidered as involuntary, and the ſecond as veniz!, ce. 
ſequently not ſuch objects of reſentment 4 fo al 
the bloed of the children, or deprive them oi Her 
heritance. Ll 

With reſpe& to piracy, it ought certainly to“ 
puniſhed with the utmoſt feverity in a commercial 1. 
tion, and treaſon has always been confidered as 4 G 
crime, becauſe that in attempting the life of the 55 
they ſtrike at the root. of the conſtitution. But 


ine 3 . ; 
in can be an olject of puniſhment, unleſs he partakes: 


in the crime. k 

[t may be neceſſary to obſcrye in this place, that 
wele cuſtoms called Gavelkind, do not take place 
al] over Kent, and on many occaſions the courts of 
iw ſets them aſide, where the diſputes are of an 
iatricate nature. 
Is the natives of Kent prize themſelves confider- 
ally on their enjoyment of the privileges of Gavel- 
Lind, it is neceſſary in this place to give an account 
of its origin. When William the Conqueror was 
crowned at Weſtminſter, bis authority in Englagd 
was only eſtabliſhed in a partial manner, and in order 
to ſubdue the people, and make them obedient to 
bis adminſtration, he marched into Kent at the 
head of a numerous army, but the abbot of St. Au- 
guſtine, in Canterbury, having received notice of 
the king's intention, ſummoned the people together, 
and laid before them the neceſſity they were under 
to ſupport the libertics of their country, and not ſub— 
mit tamely to the Norman impoſitions or govern- 
ment, unleſs their ancient rights were eſtabliſhed on 
the moſt permanent footing. 
In conſequence of the abbot's advice, tuere was a 
general meeting of the people, and they agreed to 
keep themſelves confined cloſe in the woods, near the 
road, through which the Conqueror was to paſs, and 
when he arrived they marched out with boughs in 
their hands, and encompaſſed his army who were 
thereby put into great contuſion. 
As the Conqueror had no ſuſpicion of an enemy 
in thoſe parts, where he only ſaw a parcel of green 
trees he was not a little intimidated, and (as the monkiſh 
writers tell us) began to deſpair of his own fafety, 
which critical circumſtance, the abbot and Stigand the 
archbiſhop, who were along with the king, under the co- 
Jour of friendſhip, improved and told him that the com- 
mons of Kent were come to meet him, and acknow- 
I:dge him for their ſovereign, upon condition that he 
would ſuffer them to enjoy their ancient privileges, 
but if that was not granted, they were reſolved to ſell 
their lives and liberties at the deareſt rate, chuſing 
rather to dic than live in bondage. William who did 
not know either their ſtrength or numbers, immediately 
complied with their requeſt, and gave them ſecurity 
tor performance of the conditions. 
This ſtory, as lord Lyttleton obſerves, has all the 
air of a romance, but we maſt not omit on the 
preſent occaſion, what we heard while we were at 
Rocheſter, in company with a native of Kent, and a 
Scotch Caledonian, 
The Kentiſh man argued, that it was to the eternal 
honour of his anceſtors, that they did not ſubmit to the 
Norman government till they had obtained a confirma- 
tion of their liberties ; and that whilſt their countrymen 
in other parts of England were giving themſelves up 
as flaves to foreigners, the Kentiſh men had the ho- 
our to ſubmit on conditions with which the haughty 
conqueror was obliged to comply. 

The Caledonian replyed, that the Kentiſh man's ar- 
gument in defence of liberty defeated its own intention ; 


koman legions, and choſe rather to live in their bogs 
and mountains, than become ſlaves to a foreign yoke. 
he men of Kent were a parcel of poor puſillanimous 
wretches, who not knowing that liberty was invalua- 
ble fold it for a temporary gratification, and became 
4vC$ under the name of freemen. 

We ſhall leave our readers to decide concerning the 
merits of this queſtion, and only inform them, that it 
was Carried on with ſo much heat on bath ſides, that 
„ battle would inevitably have inſued, unleſs we had 


by the utmoſt perſunſion, brought the combatants to an 
arreement, 


are the followin get 
Þuckthorn, found near Aſhford. : ; 
mond Royal, in the Gelds near 1 unbridge, 
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% ouilt be of ever ſo attrocious a nature no per- 


lor, ſays the Scotchman, my countrymen defied all the | 


There are many curious plants in Kent, among which 
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Wild Marjoram, near Seven-oke. 

Butterfly, in the woods near Wye. 

Hoyg's Fennel, near Deal. 

Scurvey-graſs on many parts of the ſea coaſt, 

Water Plantaine, near I'oot's Cray. 

Moon-wort, near Canterbury. 

Wild Time, near Eltham. 

Water-lilly on the banks of the Stour and Med - 

way : And 

Male and Female Satyron, near Maidſtone, 

It would require a volume larger than this work to 
do juſtice to all the great men who have been born in 
this county; we ſhall therefore ſelect the following 
for the entcrtainment of our readers, and the variety 18 
ſuch as cannot, we think, be diſagrecable. 


William Caxton, the firſt perſon who introduced the 
Art of Printing into this kingdom, was born in Kent 
about the latter end of the reign of Henry IV. and 
bound apprentice to a mercer in London. Whether 
induced by curiotity, or ſor what other reaſon, we 
know not, yet it appears, that when he had ferved his 
inaſter ſome years, he left him, and went over to the 
Low Countries, about the time that printing with 
wooden blocks began to be practiſed at Harlem, by 
Fauſtus, Guthenberg, and Schaeffer. 

The monks, who treated every invention with con- 
tempt, unleſs they themſelves were the authors of it, 
conſidered theſe ingenious artiſts as perſons, who in the 
end, would prove their greateſt enemics, and therefore 
repreſented them to the ignorant vulgar, as having con- 
nections with the devil. But magnum veritas preva- 
lebet, i. e. Great is the truth, and it will prevail. 

Caxton, who ſeems to have been eager in the pur— 
ſuit of knowledge, aſſociated himſelf with thoſe men, 
and ſoon made himſelf maiter of their art, which he 
brought into England, about the beginning of the reian 
of Edward IV. and, as appears from ſeveral records, 
he opened a printing houſe in the abby of Weſtmin- 
ſter. He lived afterwards in different parts of London, 
and carried on his trade, till the time of his death, 
which happened in 1491. Caxton was not only inge- 
nious but alſo learned, as appears from his chronicle 
of England, which although not altogether purged 
from monkiſh fables, vet is, well worth the peruſal of 
every man of letters. But no encomiums are too great, 
nor can the inhabitants of this county ever diſcharge 
all the obligations they are under to the man who 
brought an art into the country, which by ſubſequent 
improvements has diffuſed the knowledge of literature 
among all ranks of beings. The meaneſt plebian in 
England is better acquainted with letters in this age, 
than the haughty pecr, who lived like a petty tyrant, 
when Caxton was born; and with the greateſt propriety 
the following lines may be applied to him : 


Bleſt be the man, his memory, at leaſt, 
W ho tound the art, thus to unfold his breaft. 
Lady W1NCHELSEA; 


Thomas Linacre, M. D. was born in the city of 
Canterbury 1460, and educated in the free {chool be 
longing to the abby ; after which he was ſent to All- 
ſouls college, Oxford, where he made himſelf majter 
of the Latin language, and the Ariſtotleian logic; 
but the Greek being little known at that time in Eng- 
land, and he being deſirous to underſtand it in the mot 
perfect manner, he went over to Italy, where he ac- 
quired the knowledge of that iolt harmonious lan- 
guage, | 3 : 

Being accompliſhed in all the parts of philojogical 
learning, he ſettled at Rome, and entered his name on 
the phylic line, in that celebrated univerſity. It is 
well known, that the noble art of natural "philoſophy 
was but little known in that age, ſuperſtition having 
hindred the profeſſors from entering upon experiments 
by anatomical diſections. But notwithitanding all theſe 


difficulties, Linacre acquired a conſiderable degree of 
' Kn WW N 
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knowledge in the healing art, and returned to his na- 
tive country, in the reign of Henry VII. 

His fuft employment after his arrival in England was, 
that of phyſician to Arthur, prince of Wales, whom 
he attended in his laſt moments. He officiated in the 
ſame ſtation to Henry VIII. and was the perſon who 
firſt projected the College of Phyſicians, and preſcribed 
rules for its government, being himſelf the firſt pre- 
fident, | 

In the latter part of his life he became a ſlave to ſu- 
perſtition, and entered into prieſt's orders; a wretched 
exchange indeed, to prefer the ſaying of maſs, and fing- 
ing of veſpers, to a deluded multitude, before the no- 
bleſt ſcience in the world ! Eraſmus tells us, that not- 
withſtanding the learning which this man had acquired, 
yet ſo great had been the art uſed by the monks to 
conceal the Bible from the laity, that he had never 
read one word of it before he was far advanced in years, 
and being much addicted to the odious vice of pro- 
fane ſwearing, he took up a copy of the New Teſta- 
ment one day in his hand, and happening to turn to 
thoſe words, in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, where 
our Saviour reproves the people for blaſphemy, he cried 
out, that either the book was not the el, or there 
was not a chriſtian in the world ER 

We acknowledge, that it is a melancholy reflection, 
and experience daf convinceth us of its truth, that the 
lives and conduct of many chriſtians often gives the 
lie to their holy profeſſion. But the monks were ſo 
vicious, and their crimes of ſuch an enormous nature, 
that no man who had happened to read the Bible could 
believe they were chriſtians, unleſs he happened to la- 
bour under a penal infatuation, Dr. Linacre died of 
the ſtone at London 1524, and was buried in the cathe- 
eral of St. Paul's. 


Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the Holy Maid 
of Kent, was born ſomewhere in this county 1505. She 
was ſome time a menial ſervant to a farmer, and being 
troubled with hyſteric fits, ſhe uſed to give ſtrange ac- 
counts of revelations that were made to her during the 
paroxyſm of the fit. This happening about the time 
that Henry VIII. ſhook off the pope's ſupremacy, the 
prieſts were determined, if poſſible, to turn the natu- 
ral diſorder of the girl to their own advantage, by ſet- 
ting her up as a perſon inſpired by the holy ghoſt. 

Dae Maſters, a knaviſh prieſt, was the firſt who be- 
gan his pranks with this filly girl, by adviſing her to 
tell the people, that Chriſt and the Virgin, appeared 
to her, and gave her directions to foretel future events, 
which was greedily ſwallowed by the ignorant multi- 
tude, The artful management of this impoſtor, to- 
gether with her pretended piety, brought great crauds 
of people to viſit her, among whom were Wareham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, 
with many other perſons, friends to popery, but who 
thought this an happy occurrence to ſupport their fink- 
ing religion. 

Wareham the archbiſhop, was a moſt perſecuting papiſt, 
and he ſecretly inſtructed her to tell the people, that the 
blefled virgin had appeared to her, and told her, that 
ſhe would not recover unleſs ſhe viſited an image, in 


a chapel at a ſmall village near where ſhe lived. A | 


day being appointed for that purpoſe, this young im- 
poſtor went to the place attended by upwards of three 
thouſand people, amongſt whom were ſeveral perſons 
of quality. | | 

At her entrance into the chapel, ſhe was ſaluted 
with a hymn, and as ſoon as ſhe approached the image 
of the virgin, ſhe fell into a trance, and repeated ſuch 
rhymes and ſpeeches as the knaviſh prieſts had in- 
ſtructed her, all tending* to ſupport popery. When 
recovered from this fit, ſhe told the people that the 
virgin had ordered her to chuſe Dr. Bocking, one 


of the canons of Chriſt's church in Canterbury, to |] 


be her confeſſor. This Bocking accepted of the office, 


and Wareham, the archbiſhop, placed the girl in a 
nunnery, where ſhe carried on the impoſture for ſome 
Years, 
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under examination, they were threatened with the 


| a ſcaffold, the biſhop of Bangor, preached a ſermon 


' rable time at Paris. Upon his return to England, 


7 


io t 
made him a grant of ſeveral manors belonging te. 5 


During the time that the divorce was depe gde 
between Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arra 20h. py 
clergy were under great apprehenſions, that it the kin” 
married Anne Boleyn, it would be fatal to th; 5 
ligion, as that lady was ſuppoſed to favour the ref. 
mation. This induced them to ſet all their = 
to work, in order to prevent the divorce, and amonoa 
others Dr. Bocking was not idle. He told his punt 
that ſhe was under an abſolute obligation, for * 
good of the holy mother church, to pretend that th. 
virgin Mary had appeared to her, and Commands 
her to go and threaten the king to deſiſt from bis in. 
tention of parting with his queen. The girl pute 
up with her former ſucceſs, and the chatacier the 
bore for ſanctity, was fooliſh enough to vbey the 
prieſt. She told the people that the mother of cu. 
Saviour had ordered her to declare, that if the "Hh 
parted with Catharine, he ſhould not fit on the thr, 
a year longer, but ſhould die a villain's death, Henry 
— a flave to his paſſions, yet had an excellent. 
underſtanding, and took no notice of this impoſtor, * 
rather treated her as an object of contempt, ty 
Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and fir Thomas More havin 
blazed all over the nation, that ſhe was divinely in. 
ſpired, it became a very ſerious matter with Henry 
who was no ſtranger to the tricks of the prieſts, He 
iſſued his warrant to bring the holy maid and he; 
accomplices into the court of ſtar chamber, where then 
was a numerous appearance of the nobility. When 


engines 


torture, unleſs they made a full diſcovery of the ſtaud, 
upon which they confeſſed the whole trick. 

In an age of popiſh bigotry it was neceſſary, for the 
ſecurity of the government, to make as public a; 
example of the offenders as poſſible. Accordingly 
the court ordered them to be taken to St. Paul's cros, 
at the upper end of Cheapſide, and being placed on 


to the people, ſetting forth the nature of their dan- 
gerous practices, after which each of them were ob- 
liged to read their confeſſion aloud. 

From thence they were carried to the Tower, where 
they remained confined in ſeperate appartments till the 
meeting of parliament. It was conſidered as a dan- 
gerous affair, to truſt the matter with a grand jury, 
and therefore an act paſſed both houſes, by which 
they were attainted of high treaſon, and a warrant 
made out, that Dr. Bocking the confeflor, Maſters, 
Deering, Biſhy, and Gold, four monks who had been 
active in the affair, together with Elizabeth Barton, 
ſhould ſuffer death at "I'yburn, They were all drawn 
to the place of execution on fledges, and the holy 
maid was burnt, but the prieſts were hanged and quat- 
tered, their heads being afterwards placed on the mot 
conſpicuous part near town. 

There are certainly not in the univerſe, a more for- 
midable ſet of enemics than popiſh prieſts, where their 
own intereſt is concerned. Their education gives them 
an opportunity of ſtudying a proper knowledge of man- 
kind, ſo that it is no difficult matter with them to 
make a ſilly girl inſtrumental in diſturbing the peace ot 
a whole kingdom, Happy Britain, who is now dc 
vered from papal tyranny | 


Sir Nicholas Bacon was born near Tunbridge in th 
county 1510. He received the firſt principles of edu 
cation from a private tutor, and afterwards finiſhed ” 
philoſophical and philological ſtudies in Corpus Chr 
college, Cambridge. When he had taken his degrees | 
in the arts, he travelled abroad, and reſided a r 
entered himſelf a ſtudent in Gray's Inn, where de 1007 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the mun:Cipal wm 
and was called up to the bar. As a counte)1or at * 
he ſoon acquired great buſineſs, which he conduct 
with honour and integrity. i 5 

Upon the diſſolution of the monaſterics, the king 


+ Edmund's Bury, and promoted him to the 
abby 4 dn of the bn of wards, a place of great 
. in thoſe times. 2 N 8 
iwd the reign of Edward VI. he was continued in his 

— and during the reign of queen Mary, he behaved 
much prudence, that he was never brought into 
_ ble. On the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he 
red with knighthood, and conſtitued lord 
great ſeal. Upon the meeting of the 

ſament, he was very inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing the 
My | as it is now ſettled by law. Some 
counſellors adviſed the queen to bring a 
houſe to reverſe the act of her mother's at- 

Nicholas was of a different opinion. 
He thought that wearing the crown purged from all 


| and 1 | ty 
Coe ied into acts, by which the queen's title was 


1 part of the buſineſs in this ſeſſions of 
cliament was managed by his lordſhip, in fo judicious 
\ manner, that does great honour to his memory. The 
hare he had in the buſineſs of the duke of Norfolk, and 
Mary queen of Scots, with his aſſiduity in ſupporting 
the proteſtant religion brought upon him all the indig- 
nation of the popiſh party, both at home and abroad, but 
he went through the duties of his office with an un- 
blamable reputation. In the chancery he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a very moderate uſe of his power, paying on 
every occaſion great reſpect to the common law, and 
iter having held the great ſeal of England above twenty 
years, he died on the twentieth of February 1580. 


Thomas Randolfe, a very great politician was born 
near Feverſham in this county 1523, he was ſometime 
under the tuition of the famous George Buchanan, and 
fniſhed his ſtudies in Chriſt's church college, Oxford. 
Having imbibed the principles of the reformers, he re- 
tired to Switzerland, during the reign of queen wart 
where he remained till the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, 
when he returned to England, and was employed in 
ſeveral important embaſſies, Which he executed with 
great integrity, particularly in Scotland, where he ſent 
challenge to the French ambaſſador, on account of an 
inſult which he had received, and which he conſidered 
as derogatory to the honour of his nation and ſove- 
reign. 

oh his return to England, the queen appointed 
him chamberlain of the exchequer, and honoured him 
with knighthood, which was not in that age proſtituted 
3 at preſent. He likewiſe obtained grants of ſeveral 
crown manors, by which he became conſiderably rich. 
He was a man of a religious turn of mind, and began 
before he was far advanced in years, to ſee that political 
ations were too often inconſtant with moral obli- 
rations, and that there was a neceſſity for his ſetting 
lome part of his time aſide to prepare himſelf for that 
world, where the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and 
where the weary are at reſt. He enjoyed the favour 
of his ſovereign to the laſt, and died 1590, being by his 
own deſire interred in the church of St. Peters, near St. 
Paul's-wharfe, London. | 


dir Philip Sidney, eldeſt ſon of fir Henry Sidney, lord 
W %puty of Ireland, was born at Penſhurſt in this county 
1554, and named Philip in compliment to the king of 
Main then conſort to queen Mary, He was firſt in- 
irutted in grammar learning at the free ſchool of 
drewsbury, and afterwards placed in Chriſt's-church, 

ford, In the courſe of his ſtudies he ſoon diſcovered 
tte greateſt abilities, and when he had taken his degrees 
in the arts, he went to travel in France and Italy, where 
be learned to ſpeak the languages, with the ſame faci- 
has the natives. He was at Paris during the time 
dat the proteſtants were moſt barbarouſly murdered in 
ite reign of Charles IX. on which melancholly occa- 
0n he left France and travelled into Gerniany, and 
"tratted an acquaintance with ſome of the moſt 
earned men in that age. 


this * his abilities began to be taken notice of 
| 


— 


＋ 
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by queen Elizabeth his ſovereign, who appointed him 
ambaſſador to the emperor of Germany. Upon his 
return to England he had a warm diſpute with the ear} 
of Ormond concerning ſome of his father's eſtates, and 
Sidney, like all other worthy perſons, was of ſo warm a 
temper and diſpoſition, that he would not give up his 
right without a lega] determination. 

In 1579, he was one of thoſe patriots, who oppoſed 
the marriage between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, 
for which he incurred the queen's diſpleaſure, and was 
obliged to retire from court. Furniſhed with all thoſe 
accompliſhments, which are a dignity to human nature, 
and improved by the beſt education; he ſpent his time 
while he was in diſgrace in writing his celebrated work, 
intitled Arcadia, which he dedicated to his ſiſter the 


| Counteſs of Pembroke. It muſt be acknowledged, that 


it was a work of an allegorical nature, but every page is 
calculated to promote virtue and religion, He don 
after regained the favour of his ſovereign, and was em- 
loyed in many honourable offices; his noble and gene- 
rous nature being ſuch, that the diſtreſſed from all parts 
found in him a protector. His reputation was not 
confined to England; all over the continent of Europe, 
he was celebrated as the greateſt man of his time, and he 
would have been choſen king of Poland, only that he 
preferred the ſervice of his country to the greateſt ſove - 
m_— whatever, 

n 1586, his uncle, the earl of Leiceſter was ap- 
pointed to command the Engliſh forces, who were ſent 
to the relief of the Netherlands, and Sir Philip Sidney 
ſerved under him with the greateſt bravery, and obtain- 
ed the higheſt reputation, both for his courage, and 
humanity, but in an engagement, near Zutphen, his 
thigh was broke by a cannon ball, and he was obliged 
to be carried out of the field. Being faint with the Toſs 
of blood, he begged for drink, and juſt as he was put- 
ting the bottle to his mouth, he jaw a ſoldier lyin 
wounded and ordered the drink to be given to him. 
He languiſhed under his wound about three weeks, 
when he expired with all the marks of reſignation and 
piety, His laſt words to his brother fir Robert Sidne 
were, Love my memory, cheriſh my friends; their 
«© faith to me may aſſure you they are honeſt, But 
above all, govern your will and affections by the 
will and word of your Creator, in me beholding the 
end of this werld with all its vanities.” Sidney was a 
pattern for all thoſe deſirous of real honour to copy 
after. 


All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 

One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs, 

Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. - 
OPE. 


John Lilly, who flouriſhed in the reign of queen Eli - 
zabeth, was born in Kent, but in what year is uncer- 
tain, He was educated in Magdalen college, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of maſter of arts, 1575. He 
was early attached to the love of poetry, a proof of 
which, he has given to the world in ſeveral plays. He 
was one of the firſt writers, who attempted to refine 
his native Janguage, by purging it from thoſe obſolete 
expreſſions which had disfigured it for man 7 2 He 
was ſo much eſteemed for the beauty of his ſtile, and 
his inoffenſive behaviour, that his company was courted 
by the greateſt perſons at court. | : 

Queen Elizabeth was ſo pleaſed with ſome of his 
pieces, that ſhe appointed him to a place in her houſe- 
hold, but how long he enjoyed it, or when he died, is 
uncertain. 


Richard Boyle was born in this county x 566, and 
ſtudied ſometime in Bennet's- college, Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees in the arts. He afterwards entered 
himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle Temple; but his ſor- 
tune being ſmall, he left England, and went over to 

3 A Dublia, 
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Dublin, at which time his whole wealth conſiſted in 
twenty-ſeven pounds three ſhillings, a diamond ring, 
a bracelet of gold given him by his mother, and ſome 
cloaths. Being a young gentlemen poſſeſſed of all thoſe 
accompliſhments which generally engage the affections 
of the ladies, he obtained a rich heireſs in marriage, but 
ſhe died within a year afterwards in childbed. | 
- Sometime after her death Mr. Boyle purchaſed 
lands in Munſter, upon which ſome of the neighbour- 
ing gentry wrote to queen Elizabeth, that he could not 
have ſo much money unleſs he were ſupported by ſome 
foreign prince, and infinuated, that he was a ſpy em- 
ployed by the king of Spain. Mr. Boyle having ſome 
intimations given him of thoſe ſuggeſtions, reſolved to 
go to England, and convince the queen how unjuſtly 
he was accuſed, but whilſt he was preparing to embark, 
the rebellion under the earl of Tyrone broke out, and 
the rebels ſeized on his eſtates, and committed ſuch 
waſte that he could not ſay he had one penny left. 

Upon his arrival in London being utterly deſtitute 
of all the comforts of life, he returned to his chambers 
in the Temple, in order to finiſh his ſtudies in the law, 
but the earl of Eſſex being ſent as lord deputy to Ire- 
land, Mr. Boyle was recommended to him as one well 
acquainted with the ſtate of that kingdom. But Mr. 
Wallop treaſurer of Ireland, having a grudge againſt 

r. Boyle, repreſented him to the queen as an enemy 

to the government, and he was committed a cloſe pri- 
ſoner, by a writ under the ſign manual. 
Boyle, however, was not deſtitute of friends, and 
through their intereſt he was examined in her majeſty's 
preſence, when his conduct appeared not only blame- 
leſs, but even deſerving of the higheſt applauſe. Being 
releaſed from his confinement, the queen ſent him to 
Ireland as ſecretary to the deputy, where he ſoon after 
married a ſecond lady poſſeſſed of a large fortune, which 
he generouſly refuſed, becauſe he loved the woman upon 
whom he had placed his affections. 

In the reign of James I. he was created earl of Cork, 
and on the acceſhon of Charles I. appointed one of the 
lords juſtices for Ireland. He was ſoon after raiſed to 
the dignity of lord high treaſurer of Ireland, when he 
took for his motto the following words “ God's provi- 
« dence is my inheritance.” By his ſecond wife, 
whom he loved in the moſt ardent manner, he had ſeven 
ſons and eight daughters, who all lived to be married, 
and from them many of the preſent nobility are de- 
ſcended. He lived to a good old age, and died full of 
honours, a little before the breaking out of the 
civil wars in the reign of Charles I. 


Sir Richard Baker, well known for his chronicle 
of the kings of England, was born at a ſmall village 
in Kent, 1568, his father being at that time chancellor 
of the exchequer. After he had gone through the 
ordinary forms in a grammar ſchool, he was entered a 
commoner in Hart Hall, Oxford, where he ſpent three 
years in the ſtudy of logic and metaphyſics, and re- 
moved from thence to Gray's Inn, where he ſtudied the 
municipal laws of England. 

Sometime afterwards he went to France, and re- 
turning to England, in the reign of James I. he ſettled 
at Highgate, and was eſteemed a very learned perſon, 
In 1620 he was appointed high ſheriff of the county 
of Oxford, but having married a rich heireſs in Shrop- 
ſhire, he found her eſtate ſo involved in law ſuits, 
that he was brought into innumerable difficulties, 
The generoſity of his nature having induced him to 
become bound for ſome of his wife's relations, he was 
ſoon reduced to poverty, and being taken in execution 
for debt, he was committed to the b leet Priſon, where 
he ended his days on the eighth of February 1645. It 
was during his confinement that he wrote his chronicle, 


having no other method of procuring himſelf a morſel 
of bread, x 


William Harvey, M. D. was born at Folkſtone in 
Kent, on the ſecond of April 1578, and inſtructed 
in Grammar learning at the free ſchool of Canterbury, 


accompliſh their helliſh ſcheme. 


| one of thoſe who oppoſed the motion in council oY 


When of proper age, he was ſent to Caius, 1, 0 
vil College in Cambridge; but having an inclingt by: 
ſtudy phyſic, he left the univerſity, and went ta wy 0 
in Italy, where he attended the lectures of that — 
ornament of anatomical learning Euſtachius, and , 
his degree as doctor in the faculty. Oo 

Upon his return to England, he entered 
on the phyſick line at Cambridge, and ſoon af 
proceeded doctor of phyſic, for which he came n 
grand compounder. By this time he had ks, 
great reputation for knowledge, and his practice 2 
creaſed ſo faſt, that his patients were more — 
than could poflibly be attended by one man, Ba. 
choſen fellow of the college of phyſicians, he wa, . 
pointed reader of the lecture on anatomy, at wh 
time he made his famous diſcovery concernine he 
circulation of the blood. This diſcovery like dug 
thing out of the common road, met with great * 
poſition from thoſe gentlemen whoſe knowledge ,, 
conſined to ſyſtems, but experience the teſt of tr 
has eſtabliſhed its reputation in ſuch a manner, 4, 
even envy itſelf dare not now attack it, with its jn,.. 
nomed arrows, : 

He died poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate in Ker, 
about the year 1657, aged eighty, and ſettled his whole 
fortune on the college, in memory of which a Latin 
oration is ſpoken annually on his birth day, by fuck 
of the dectors as are beſt acquainted with that copious 
and elegant language, 
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Giles Fle'cher was born in Kent, during the rein 
of queen Elizabeth, and whilſt very young ſent i, 
Laton ſchool, where he acquired a perfect knowle(- 
of the Latin and Greek languages. From that ſcm- 
nary, according to the rules of the foundation, he w: 
placed in King's college, Cambridge, where he took th: 
degree of doctor in laws. 

Being a man of fine addreſs, he was ſent by queer 
Elizabeth on ſeveral important embaſſies to Germany 
and the Low Countries, and upon his return the queen 
recommended him to Lord Egerton, by whom, be 
was raiſed. to the high office of one of the maſter; 
in chancery. In that new dignity he behaved with 
the greateſt integrity, making the civil law his guide 
in all intricate caſes. He wrote, among other works, 
an account of the lives of ſuch perſons, as had founded 
colleges in Cambridge, and died in 1610, 
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Sir Francis Walſingham, one of the greateſt {tel 
men in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born in 
this county, and finiſhed his ſtudies in King's Colley 
Cambridge. During the reign of the bigotted queen 
Mary, he left England, and travelled abroad, where 
he acquired a conſiderable degree of knowledge, con- 
cerning the ſtate of thoſe countries where he relied, 
Upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he returned to 
England, and in 1570, was ſent amballador to France, 
where he diſcharged the duties of that high office with 
reputation and fidelity. 

Upon his return to England, he was advanced to 
the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, which he enjoyed ſeveral 
years, but the affairs of the nation requiring his atte- 
dance abroad, he was ſent a ſecond time to Francs, 
and afterwards to Scotland. As a lover of the pte. 
teſtant religion, he did every thing in his power © 
ſuppreſs popery, well knowing that no papitt could 
ever be a friend to regal government, for which fe- 
lutary purpoſe he eſtabliſhed a divinity lecture at Ox- 
ford, where the profeſſor was to diſcourſe on the ab. 
ſurdity of popiſh idolatry, and caution the youdh & 
gainſt their pernicious arts, : 

When Babington the papiſt had laid the plot l 
murdering the queen, Wallingham had the adele“ 
to diſcover. the whole affair, and the conſpirators ve 
ſeized and brought to juſtice, before they had tie“ 


In 1586, he was appointed one of the commit 
ſioners for the tryal of Mary queen of Scots, bells 


£4 


T eiceſter, of murdering that princeſs in a pri- 
an 3 We ſhall hor pretend to determine 
e 3 murder committed againſt the law of na- 
no or murder committed in a clandeſtine manner 
apy moſt odious crimes, I | 
=" readers will judge for themſelves, and we leave 
- them to form what opinion they pleaſe ; only 
. would here remark, that a man may be willing 
4 mmit a crime publickly under the proſtituted ſanc- \ 
4 OY law, and at the ſame time deny to obey a royal 
23 when he finds that the action is condemned 
a ſtatute, which was the caſe with Walſing— 
2 for when he and his brother ſecretary Daviſon, 
_ ordered by Elizabeth to write privately to Sir 
* Pawlet, to murder the Scottiſh queen, they 
both refuſed to obey the mandate. Unhappy for man- 
kind that ever WE ſhould live to ſee thoſe times, when 
noral obligion is obliged to give way to ſtate neceſſity, 
| In 1688, when England was threatened with an 
vafion from Spain, he was fo vigilant in his office, 
as 2 miniſter; that he lived to fee all their deſigns ren- 
lered abortive, and his country preſerved from the 
fury of a mercileſs tyrant, and the bigotry of abjured 


18 1590, and although he had for many years 
enjoyed ſeveral lucrative employments, yet at the time 
of his death he was ſo poor that his friends were ob- 
lived to bury him privately by night, in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, left his corps ſhould have been 
arreſted for debt. He was certainly one of the moſt 
accompliſhed ſtateſmen that ever lived in England, 
and on many occaſions was a friend to religious as well 
as civil liberty. His whole time was ſpent in the ſer- 
yice of his country, and he ſeemed to glory in no- 
thing ſo much as that of promoting its intereſt and 
our. 
"He left only one daughter, famous for having three 
huſbands, who were the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
rank and character, of . in the age wherein war | 
lived, namely fir Philip yd ne ; the great thoug 
unfortunate earl of Eſſex, and Richard carl of Clan- 
nckard, 


Sir Henry Wotton was born in Kent, 1568, and 
inſtructed in Grammar learning by a private tutor. 
When he became fit for the 3 he was ſent 
to New College, Oxford, where he remained ſome- 
time as a gentleman commoner. Before he had taken 
| any degrees he removed to Queen's College, and made 
2 conſiderable progreſs in logie and metaphyſics. A- 
bout the twentieth year of his age, he proceeded maſter 
of arts, and ſoon after left the Univerſity. 

He left England to viſit the continent of Europe, 
and ſpent ſeveral years abroad, where he acquired all 
the knowledge that could poſſibly be obtained from 
the greateſt maſters. Towards the latter end of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, he was appointed ſecretary 
to the earl of Eſſex, but upon the fall of that noble- 
man, he thought it moſt prudent to leave England, 
— he ſhould be involved in the ſame fate with his 
maſter. | 
At this time he ſettled in Florence, and was much 
careſſed by the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, who imparted 
to him a ſcheme, which the jeſuits had laid to murder 
James, king of Scotland. Wotton ſent notice to king 
James of the popiſh deſign, and that prince ſoon after 
ſucceeding to the crown of England, he enquired of 
the courtiers, whether they knew one Henry Wotton, 
Who had ſpent many years in foreign countries; and 
being anſwered in the affirmative, and that he was then 
in F lorence, the king ordered him to be ſent for. When 
be arrived in England, the king embraced him with the 
moſt cordial affection, and conferred on him the honour 
di knizhthood. 

e was ſoon after ſent to Venice, in a public cha- 
atter, with a handſome ſalary for his ſupport, where 
* relided above eight years; and afterwards went a ſe- 
cond time in the ſame character to that republic, and 
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lived twelve years more in that celebrated city, 
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Upon his return to England, he begged the king 
would ſuffer him to retire to a private ſtation, where he 
might ſpend the remainder of his days in ſolitude. His 
requeſt was complyed with, and the provoſtſhip of Eaton 
college, being at that time vacant, it was given to Sir 
Henry Wotton, who to qualify himſelf for it, entered 
into holy orders in the ſixtieth year of his age. During 
the whole courſe of his life, he had ſuch a ſincere re- 
gard for the duties of religion, that it was difficult to 
ſay, whether he was more learned or pious. All the 
hne arts of the Italians were familiar to him ; but he 
only conſidered them in a ſecondary light, when com- 


| pared with the knowledge of God, the love of piety, and 


the hope of everlaſting happineſs. 


William Somner, one of the greateſt antiquarians in 
the laſt century, was born at Canterbury in this coun- 
ty 1606, He was inſtructed in the free ſchool of that 
city, but never ſent to any of the univerſities. Not- 
withſtanding that apparent defect in his education, he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral learned compoſi- 
tions, particularly his hiſtory of Canterbury, which was 
publiſhed before he was thirty-three years of age. His 
next ſtudy was that of the Saxon language, of which 
he became a perfect maſter, and ſo great was his thirſt 
after the knowledge of the antiquities of this country, 
that he ſtudied the Gallic, Iriſh, Scotch, Gothic, Ger- 
man and Sclavonian. | 

Having accidentally met with Twiſden's edition of 
the laws of Henry I. he wrote learned notes on that 
work, and a gloliary of the more difficult words. His 
next work was a treatiſe on Gavelkind, and he aſſiſted 
fir William Dugdale, in compiling the Monaſticon 
Anglicanum. He publiſhed his Saxon dictionary a- 
bout a year before the reſtoration, and died at Canter- 
bury on the thirtieth of March 1669. 

During the civil wars, he adhered with the moſt un- 
ſhaken loyalty to Charles 1. and lamented his death in 


two poems, which he wrote on that mournful occa- 
ſion. 


John Wallis, well known to the lovers of mathema- 
tical learning, was the ſon of a clergyman at Aſhford 
in this county, where he was born 1616. He was 
firſt inſtructed in a private manher, and afterwards 
placed in Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he took 
his degrees, and entered into holy orders. His firſt em- 
ployment was that of chaplain to the lady Vere, where 
having much time on his hands, he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of calculations, for which he ſeems to have 
had a natural talent. 

When the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the 
parliament, and was preſented to the living of St. Ga- 
briel in Fenchurch-ſtreet, and afterwards made one of the 
clerks to the Weſtminſter aſſembly. He was one of thoſe 
preſbyterian miniſters who in 1648, ſigned the remon- 
{trance againſt putting the king to death, and was the 
year following made ſavilian profeſſor at Oxford. Du- 
ring his reſidence in that univerſity, he did every thing 
in his power to promote the ſtudy of natural knowledge, 
and was one of thoſe who firſt projected the plan of the 
Royal Society. 

Being well convinced of the truth of chriſtianity, he 
wrote an anſwer to the Leviathian of Hobbs, and re- 
futed that deiſt, from his own propoſitions. In 1658, 
he was choſen keeper of the records in the univerſity, 
and about the ſame time publiſhed his mathematical 
lectures. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he com- 
plied with the act of uniformity, and was not only 
continued in all his places, but alſo appointed one 
of the chaplains in ordinary at court. He lived to 
a great age and died 1703, at Oxford, his body being 

interred in St. Mary's church in that city. 


Jonathan Goddard, one ef the preateſt chymiſts in 
the laſt century, was born at Greenwich in this county, 
1617. Ilis firſt years at the univerſity were ſpent in 


Magdalen-hall, Oxford, from which he went to viſit 


| foreign parts after he had taken his firſt degrees. When 


he 
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he returned to England, he entered his name on the 
phyſic line at Cambridge, where he took his doctor's | 
degree, He was afterwards choſen fellow of the Col- | 
lege of Phyſicians in London, and appointed to at- 
tend the family of Oliver Cromwell. 

During the uſurpation, he was elected maſter of 
Merton College, Oxford, but ejected x660, becauſe 
of his non-conformity, to the eſtabliſhed church. He 
was after this elected profeſſor of phyſic in Greſham 
college, where he remained till his death 1674. He 
was one of thoſe learned perſons who was firſt choſen 
fellow in the royal ſociety. 


L 


. John Evelyn, à very learned perſon, was born at 
Wotton in this county, 1620, and finiſhed his ſtudies 
in Baliol College, Oxford, from whence he removed 
to the Middle 3 London. Upon the breaking 
out of the civil wars he went to viſit the continent, 
and ſpent ſeveral years at Rome, where he acquired 
a perfect knowledge of all forts, both of uſeful and po- 
lite literature. When he left Italy, he ſpent ſome time 
at Paris, and made his addreſſes to the only daughter 
of one Mr. Brown, whom he ſoon atter married; 
and with whom he received a valuable eſtate near 
Deptford. 

In 1657, he returned to England, but being fond |. 
of retirement, he did not chuſe to meddle with public 
affairs. At this time he became acquainted with the 
pious and learned Mr. Boyle, and was along with 
him choſen one of the fellows of the royal ſociety. 

pon the reſtoration of Charles II. a diſpute aroſe 
between the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors concern- 
ing precedency, and although the king commanded 
his ſervants not to intermiddle in the affair, yet he 
gave Mr, Evelyn private inſtructions to draw up a 
true ſtate of the caſe. 

In 1664, he was appointed one of the cormmiſſioners 
of ſick and wounded ſeamen, and about the fame 
time prevailed with lord Henry Howard, to beſtow 
his collection of antiquities, called the Arundelian 
marbles, on the univerſity of Oxford. When the 
board of trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign of 
Charles II. Mr. Evelyn was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners, and on the acceſſion of James II. 
he was one of the commiſſioners for executing the 
office of privy ſeal, during the time that the lord 
Clarendon was in Ireland. At the revolution he 
adhered to thę liberties of his country, and was 
made treaſurer of Greenwich hoſpital, which he re- 
ſigned ſome years afterward on account of his advanced 
age and growing infirmities, 

During all theſe-public employments he never neg- 
lected the practice of religious duties, nor relinguiſhed 
his favourite ſtudy, the knowledge of nature, as it 
is diſplayed in the material world. He was the au- 
thor of many learned works and died 1706, in the 
eighty- ſixth year of his age. 


John Evelyn, ſon of the above mentioned gentleman, 
was a very learned perſon, and born at Sayes-court 
near Deptford 1654. He was inſtructed in Gram- 
mar learning by a private tutor, and finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies in Trinity College, Oxford. He was acquainted 
with all the beauties of the Greek and Roman claſſicks, 
and added thereto the knowledge of the civil law, 
with every part of juriſprudence. On the acceſſion 
of William and Mary, he was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners of the revenues in Ireland, where he diſ- 
charged the duties of that high office with the greateſt 
ability, and moſt unſpotted integrity. The king de- 
ſigned to raiſe him to higher employments, but he 
was taken away by an untimely death in 1698. He 
wrote ſeveral ingenious works, and tranſlated from the 
French Rapin's poem on gardens. 


Sir Charles Sedley, who next to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the earl of Rocheſter was the greateſt 
wit, in the profligate reign of Charles II. was born 
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and civil laws, he was elected a fellow of the Royal 


the daughter of Mr. Johnſon of Canterbury, and bor 


him the place of lieutenant general of the iſland of 


at Alyesford in this county, 1639, When he had | 


fniſhed his ſtudies at Oxford, he came to Long 

where his taſte for gaiety ſoon recommended him ,, " 
notice of the king, and he was, through minig,, 
influence, elected a member of the houſe gf IP 
mons. He was connected with the king, Bucki, Tag 
and Rocheſter, in all their ſcandalous amours N *. 
Burnet who knew him well, tells us, that he bs 
ſidered the debauching a man's daughter, or the Res 
of his wife, merely as acts of gallantry, not deſeriin 
the name of crimes. It is a common obſervatic 
confirmed by daily experience, that debauchees = 
not be faithful friends, and that was verifted in dh. 
caſe of Sedley, who having had fome difference ny 
the duke of York, concerning a woman of the town 
he became his moſt inveterate enemy, and Oppoſes 
all his meaſures in the houfe of commons. 

He had a daughter who was eſteemed one of the 
firſt rate beauties of thoſe times, and the duke of York 
afterwards James II. firſt debauched her, and then 
created her marchioneſs of Dorcheſter. Sir Chaj,, 
lived to a great age, and oppoſed tory meaſures to the 
laſt, He was the author of ſeveral poems, write 
in a very looſe ſtrain, and died in 1722. 


Robert Plot, well known for his many valuable 
writings, was born near Wye in this county, and 
educated in the free Grammar ſchool of that tow, 
Whilſt very young he was entered a ſtudent in Mag- 
dalen-hall, Oxford, where he ſoon became eminent 
for his abilities in natural knowledge, and took his 
degree of maſter of arts. 

Being convinced that the mind is enlarged by rex. 
ing, he entered upon the ſtudy of the civil law, as lid 
down in the Juſtinian inſtitutions, the pandects, digeſts 
and nouvelles, and went over molt of the commenta- 
tors, Having taken his degree of doctor in the canon 


Society, and appointed to reviſe and correct ſuch papers 
as were intended to be publiſhed. 

In the reign of James II. he was made hiſtorio- 
grapher royal, and regiſter of the court of honour, 
At the fame time he was chofen keeper of the Alh- 
molean library, and died 1696. 


Aphra Behn, well known in the literary world, was 


in that city in the reign of Charles IJ. Her father being 
related to lord Willoughby, that nobleman procured 


Surinam, where he went with his family, whilſt this his 
daughter was very young. Her father died ſoon after 
he had obtained poſſeſſion of his office, but his family 
continued in Surinam ſeveral years, and there it was 
that ſhe became acquainted with an American prince, 
whoſe adventures ſhe has deſcribed in the mot fecl- 
ing manner in her novel, entitled Oroonoko. 
Some time after the reſtoration, ſhe returned to Eng- 
land, with every accompliſhment that could adom 
her ſex, and took for her husband one Mr. Behn z 
merchant in London. Whether. ſhe lived on good 
terms with her husband, or whether he died ſoon after 
her marriage is uncertain, only that as the gaiety of her 
temper led her into the moſt polite company, fo ſhe ſoon 
became intoxicated with pleaſure, and proſtituted thoſe 
charms, with which ſhe was adorned, to ſome ot the 
wits in that age. REN 
She publiſhed an account of the iſland of Surinam, 
which induced Charles II. to employ her in a ſecret, 
though dangerous undertaking, namely that of being 
a ſpy in Holland. Being perfectly well acquainted 
with the Dutch language, ſhe went over to France, 
from whence, to avoid Fiſpicion, ſhe travelled to Hol- 
land, and executed her commiſſion in ſuch a mannet Þ 
ſeldom fails of being attended with ſuccels. The fon 
of one of the deputies became ſo paſſionately fond of he! 
that he perſuaded her to elope with him to Antwerp 
where the youth gave a looſe to his pleaſures, wi: 
Mrs. Behn made him ſubſervient to her purpoſe, by 
getting from him copies of the papers containing 1 


the plans and ſchemes laid by the Dutch againſt Eng- 
land. þ Fa 6&3 4 12 
m this young gentleman that The learned 

: oy Durch Ae ſailing up the Thames in 
os to burn our fleets, an account of which ſhe ſent 
M 15 the English miniſtry, who only treated it as a 
over although the event proved, that Mrs. Behn had 
PR 3.ceived them. When ſhe left Antwerp, ſhe re 
a. * to London, and devoted the reſt of her time to 
er pleaſure and diſſipation. She was certainly a 
; greed 6. of fine natural parts, improved by the beſt edu- 
ae but the little regard ſhe had for the greateſt of 
"i c-nale virtucs, modeſty, has obſcured her many 


mankind to conſider her works, rather as dangerous than 
uſeful to ſociety. 


dir George Rooke, the celebrated admiral, was born in 
the county of Kent 1650, his father being a gentleman 
of conſiderable fortune. Being deſigned by his parents 
for the ſea, he received an, education ſuitable to that 

-ofeffion ; and before he was thirty years of ages his 
eat merit procured him the command of a ſhip of 
war. In 1689, he was ſent by admiral Herbert as 
commodore to Ireland, and affiſted general Kirk in ta- 
king Londonderry; and the year following, Ruſſel, 
call of Orford, got him advanced to the dignity of rear 
admiral of the red: and ſoon after, vice admiral of 
the blue. 

At the battle of La Hogue, on the twenty-ſecond of 
May, he performed ſuch amazing feats of valour as 
will ever be remembered by Engliſhmen, and by one 
od his actions, the day after the battle, he may be ſaid 
to have ſaved his country from utter ruin. Thirteen 
large ſhips, together with tranſports, and a vaſt num- 
her of ſmaller veſſels, had crowded near the ſhore, 
and the French artillery being in ſight, they conſidered 
themſelves as ſafe. Admiral Rooke was ordered to 
attack them, although it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible to 
ſucceed. He did not, however, hefitate one moment 
in obeying his orders, but commanded ſome ſmall fire- 
ſhips to approach near the ſhore, and ſet fire to the 
enemy's fleet, which was done with amazing bravery, 
$ with only the loſs of ten men, whilſt the damage ſuſ- 
tained by the French, was more than they were able to 
repair for many years. i N 

King William was ſo ſenſible of his ſervice on this 
occaſion, that he ſettled on him an annual penſion of 
one thouſand pounds. From that time till 1694, he 
was employed in many important ſervices, and raiſed to 
the dignity of admiral of the blue, being at the ſame 
time appointed one of the lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty. He continued to enjoy the favour of king 
William, till the death of that prince; and upon the 
acceſſion of queen Anne, he was returned member for 
Portſmouth, and appointed vice admiral of the fleet, 

During the firlt ſix years of the reign of queen Anne, 
he was conſtantly engaged in the defence of his coun- 
ty, and took Gibraltar from the Spaniards, His name 
was a terror to the enemies of Britain, and he carried 
the plory of the Engliſh flag to a heighth unknown in 
lormer times. 

He died of the gout on the twenty-fourth of January 
1709, and was buried in the . church of Can- 
terdury, We heartily wiſh that his dying words were 
engraven on the hearts of every Britiſh ad niral. I 
* do not leave much, ſaid he, but what I leave was 
© honeſtly gotten, it never coaſt a ſailor a tear, nor the 
nation a farthing.“ 


_  _ 4 un Sts. © Loon... red - 


A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God 

ame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
Juſtice tears his body from the grave. Pore. 


| George Byng, lord viſcount Torrington, was born in 
ny county 1663, and deſigned from his early infancy for 
tne ſea, Whillt very young he entered as a volunteer 


on 2 ſhip of war, but not ineeting with proper 
| 


accompliſhments, and induced the thinking part of |. 
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encouragement, he accepted of an enſign's commiſſion 
in one of the regiments of foot, commanded by ge- 
neral Kirk, then lying at Tangier in Africa. 

Not reliſhing the land ſervice, he applied to the earl 
of Dartmouth, who appointed him a lieutenant on board 
the Orford, from which time he devoted himſelf wholly 
to the ſea, When the fleet was ſent to the channel 
1688, to, oppoſe the landing of the prince of Orange, 
Mr. Byng was one of thoſe brave officers, who abhorred 
popery, but concealed his diſaffection to the then go- 
vernment ; and when the prince had proceeded to Wind- 
for, he -was ſent by the carl of Dartmouth, with an 
offer of ſubmiſſion, which was graciouſly received, and 
he was advanced to the degree of captain, 

In 1703 he was made real admiral of the red, and 
and next year ſent into the Mediterranean, under the 
command of fir Cloudfley Shovel, where he diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf for his bravery at the battle of Malaga, and 
ſeveral other engagements, In 1705, he intercepted the 
French Weſt-india fleet, on their return home, and 
ſeized the whole, wherein was a large quantity of va— 
luable goods. The ſame year he was 2 bur- 
geſs for the town of Plymouth, and made vice admiral 
of the blue. | | 
In 1708, when it was expected the Pretender would 
land in Scotland, he was ſent with a fleet to cruize near 
the entrance of the Forth, ard the magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh preſented him with the freedom of their city 
in a gold box. During the remainder of the reign of 
queen Anne, he was conſtantly employed in the naval 
ſervice, and was appointed one of the lords of the ad- 
miralty : but not agreeing with the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration at the peace of Utrecht, he reſigned his 
office at the board. | 

On the accefion of George I. he was appointed to 
command a ſquadron in the downs, to intercept the 
Pretender, who was expected to land about that time, 
and ſo acceptable were his ſervices to his majeſty, that 
he created him a baron, and gave him a ring of great 
value, together with other marks of his royal favour; 
On the twelfth of Auguſt 1718, he defeated the Spa- 
niſh ſquadron off the iſland of Sicily: and in 1719 he 
defeated another ſquadron belonging to the ſame nation, 
which ruined. their naval force. In 1721 he attended 
his majeſty to Hanover, and upon his return was made 
treaſurer of the Navy, rear admiral of Great Britain, 
created viſcount Torrington, and ſworn of the privy 
counſel. In 1725 he was created a knight of the 
Bath; and upon the acceſſion of his late majeſty, raiſ- 
ed to the high office of firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
admiralty. | 

He died 1733, and was buried at Southhill in Bed- 
fordſhire. He left ſeveral children, among whom was 
the late unfortunate admiral Byng, who was ſhot at 
Portſmouth in 1757. 


F.9 


White Kennet, D. D. was born at Dover in this 
county 1660, and educated at Weſtminſter ſchool. In 
1678, he was entered a ſtüdent in Edmund-hall, Ox- 
fard, where he took his degrees and entered into holy 
orders. In his younger years he was very fond of 
ſhooting, and his piece having one day burſted he was 
wounded in the face, upon which he wore a filk patch 
ever after, 

After the revolution, he was choſen maſter of Ed- 
mund-hall, and dean of Peterborough ; but being a 
man of great moderation, he incurred the diſpleaſure 
of the high church party, who took much ſuch another 
method to expoſe the doctor as the painter in Italy, 
when he repreſented the pope on the left hand of our 
Saviour receiving ſentence of condemnation, 

It is well known that the nonjurors and high church- 
men could never forgive Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Salis- 
bury, for the part he added in promoting the re- 
volution, and Dr. Welton, rector of Whitechapel, 
having employed a painter to beautify the altar- 
piece of his church, he ordered that Burnet ſhould be 
drawn in the character of Judas betraying Chriſt, 


but being affraid of an action, Scandalum Magnatum, 
2 B | he 
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he changed his mind, and had the picture of Dr. Ken- 
net, drawn with a patch on his face, which ſo neatly 
reſembled the original, that vaſt numbers of people 
flocked every day to ſee it. 

Although this affair made great noiſe in London, yet 
Dr. Kennet did not take any notice of it; but Dr. 
Compton, biſhop of London, conſidered it (as it cer- 
tainly was) a ſcandal to religion, to proſtitute the place 
ſet apart for commemorating the death of Chriſt, with 
pictures of a ſatyrieal nature, that he immediately or- 
dered it to be taken down. 

In 1718, Dr. Kennet, was promoted to the fee of 
Peterborough, which he enjoyed ten years, and died at 
his houſe in Weſtminſter 1728. He was a gentleman 
of great abilities, and well acquainted with the hiſtor 
and conſtitution of England, which led him to act wit 
moderation towards all thoſe who differed from him in 
jentiment. He was very communicative, and would 
go through any fatigue to ſerve either a friend or the 


public, 


- 


Baſil Kennet, younger brother to the preceding, was 
born 1674, and whilſt very young admitted a ſcholar in 
Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford. He applied himſelf ſo 
cloſely to his ſtudies that he ſoon acquired a great degree 
of claſſical knowledge, and in 1696, publiſhed a book 
on the Roman antiquities ſor the uſe of the duke of 
Glouceſter, which has gone through many editions, and 
is {till in the greateſt repute, not only in England, but 
alſo in many other-nations on the continent. 

The year following, he publiſhed the lives of the 
ancient Greek poets, wherein he has diſcovered great 
knowledge, and vaſt erudition. In 1706, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the factory at Leghorn, where he 
was very much eſteemed both by the merchants and 
conſul. The popiſh prieſts endeavoured to pervert him 
to their idolatry, but he was proof againſt all their at- 
tacks, and fairly beat them with their "own weapons. 
His health obliging him to return home, he reſolved 
not to quit his poſt, till he ſaw an approved ſucceſſor 
in it, by which means he was very inſtrumental in con- 
firming and eſtabliſhing that valuable privilege, which 
the fafory there has enjoyed ever ſince. 

In 1713, he arrived at Oxford, and the following 
rear was elected prefident of his college; but having 
1 00 a bad habit of body with him from Italy, he 
continued in a gradual decline, and died on the fifteenth 
of May 1714. Beſides the works already mentioned, 
he was author of a volume of excellent ſermons, and 
tranſlated from the French, Puffendort's treatiſe on the 
Law of Nature and Notions. 


Benjamin Hoadley, D. D. was born at Weſtram in 
this county on the fourteenth of November 1676, his 
father being at that time a poor county clergyman, al- 
though an excellent ſcholar, and a pious divine. He 
was inſtructed privately in Grammar learning, and 
afterwards placed- in ie hall, in the univerſity 
of Cambridge, where he had only reſided a ſhort time, 
when he was feized with the ſmall pox in ſo violent 
a manner, that he felt the effects of it as long as he 
lived ; for he loft the uſe of one of his limbs, and was 
obliged to fit in the pulpit when he preached, 


When 


recovered from his diſorder, he applied himſelf cloſely , 


to his ſtudies, particularly ſuch authors as have treated 
on natural law, by which he became a ſtrenuous advo- 


cate for the rights of mankind, and an enemy to pon- | 


tifical impoſitions and clerical power. 

| Whilſt very young he was choſen lecturer of St. 
Mildred in the Poultry, London, and ſoon after ap- 
pointed rector of St. Peter le Poor, in Broad-ftreet. 
During the heat of the controverſy carried on in the 
reign of queen Anne, he afferted with the greateſt 
ſtrength of reaſoning the right of private judgment in 
matters of religion, and the neceſſity of ſupporting 
the revolution ſettlement, which endeared him ſo much 
to the people, that the Houſe of Commons preſented 
an addreſs to the queen, praying her to advance him 
to ſome dignity in the church, but ber majeſty would 


| 


| 


— 


n 


Shakeſpear, at the ſame time that Pope was prep 


— 


moted 1715, he did not know the way up itairg 3. 


nonjurors, which was of great ſervice in reconcit;,, 
the people to the government, and the ſame ye; h. 
- C 


| he was protected by the civil puwer. The Prince; 
| of Wales, afterwards queen Caroline had 3 _ 
| eſteem for Dr. Hoadley, and upon her recommends. 
tion, he was promoted te the fee of Hereford, 1721 


ture. In 1718, the royal ſociety elected him one 


profeſſion of the law, for the more empty name of 2 
Homer, that gentleman placed him 'as an object 0! 


from a principal of revenge than other motives, 3 
Theobald was in many inſtances a man of abilities. 


him the knowledge of thoſe materials from which 


never comply with their requeſt. He was not 

ever left deſtitute of friends, for the mother gf deln 
Duke of Bedford, preſented him in 1710, to the * 
luable living of Streatham in Surry, and in 171, * 
was ſworn one of the chaplains in ordinary 5 he 
majeſty George I. He was a man of fo much jo. 
City, that when he came to do homage to his ty, * 
for the biſhopric of Bangor, to which he was * 


St, James's, and actually ſat in the guard roy, ; 
mong the yeomen till he was called in, NY 
In 1716, he wrote his excellent treatiſe againg y,, 


preached his ſermon on theſe words of Chriſt, 1, 
kingdom is net of this world,” which brought une 
him all the vengeance of the higl> church party, = 


On the acceſſion of his late majeſty, he was tranſlated 
to Salisbury, when he reſigned his beloved retiremen: 
at Streatham, and in 1738, he was advanced to the 
rich biſhopric of Wincheſter, which he Enjoyed till his 
death 1761. 


Stephen Hales, D. D. was born in this county 167). 


Fe received the firſt rudiments of learning at a pr. 


vate ſchool, from whence he was ſent to Bennet s Col. 
lege Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies and en- 
tered into holy orders. Whilſt very young he dif. 
covered a ſtrong inclination to ſtudy nature, and pro- 
ſecuted that delightful ſcience through all its intricate 
mazes. He had the greateſt averſion to ſyſtems in ge- 
neral which induced him to conſult experiments, and 
prove his Theorms by ocular demonſtration. The 
progreſs he made in thoſe ſtudies and experiments 
is well known, and will ever remain a proof of his viſt 
abilities, 

When he entered into orders he was preſented to 
the living of Teddington in Middleſex, and not hai 
ing any ambition to riſe to preferment in the church, 
he lived in his pariſh, and attended the duties of his 
office, Without neglecting the pleaſing ſtudy of na- 


of their fellows, and he was ſoon after promoted to 
the ſame dignity in the academy of ſciences at Paris. 
In 1751, the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, appointed 
him her clerk of the cloſet, and would have pro- 
cured him a biſhopric had he not declined all thoughts 
of preferment. He died 1761, and a monument has 


been ſince erected to his memory in the abby church 
of Weſtminſter, 


® 4 g_= ww « yQx*« — Deren ann Bol cnet _—_— — 


Lewis Theobald was the ſon of an eminent attorney 
at Sittingbourne in this county, where he was born 
in the reign of Charles II. and educated at a private 
ſchool in Ifleworth, Middleſex. He was atfter- 
wards entered a ſtudent in Gray's Inn, but left tie 


poet. He commenced a publick writer for periodical 
works, and having abuſed Mr. Pope's tranflation o. 


ridicule in the Dunciad, which was certainly more 


Mr. Theobald undertook an edition of our great poet 


ing his for the preſs, and although he affected to be 
ignorant of that gentleman's deſign, yet he took cite 
to lead him into many blunders, by concealing [fon 


he collected his notes, This was a great det 
ment to Mr. Pope, and his edition being publiſbes 
ſometime before that of Mr. Theobald, it Was bd 
little regarded as ſoon as the other was known. Ibeo- 
bald's edition of Shakeſpear is confeſſedly the belt 92 


yet pu 


"eral poems and tranſlations. 
ie 


4; e, earl of Hardwick, and lord high chan- 
men 23 Britain, was the ſon of an attorney 
ang Fob; from which we may learn, that, obſcuri- 
1 1 and meanneſs of parentage are no obſtacles 
+ 0 merit, wherein ſolid glory and real greatneſs 
a 12 He was born 1690, and educated at a pri- 
oy cademy, from whence he removed to the Inner 
— 5 London, and ſtudied the law under the direc- 
= of Serjeant Salkeld. In the year 1714, when 
twenty-four N of age, he was called 

ar, where he ſoon acquired great repu- 


tion 
he was N 
up to the 
he late duke of Newcaſtle took notice of his grow- 
nr for Lewes in Suſſex, 1718. In 1719, he 
< appointed ſolicitor general, and when counſellor 
. was tricd in the court of King's Bench 1722, 
Mr. Yorke behaved on that occaſion in a manner, that 
| lever do honour to his abilities. In 1724, he was 
wied to the important office of attorney general, and 
- 1733. he ſucceeded lord Raymond, as chief juſ- 

* of the court of King's Bench, and was created 
x 0goIBY upon the death of lord Talbot he was 
conſtituted lord high chancellor of Great Britain, 
which office he enjoyed near twenty years. During 
the time he preſided in that court, the buſineſs was 
carried on with ſo much integrity, that no appeal was 
ver made from his lordſhip's determination, except 
in three caſes, which the lords thought proper to 
arm. In 1746, he preſided as high ſteward on the 
yal of the earls of Kilmarnock, Cromartie, and lord 
Balmerino, and the year following on that of Jord 
Lovat, But his memorable ſervice to the nation at that 
ume ought never to be forgotten. It is well known 
that mott of the unhappy people engaged in the re- 
bellion, were in a manner compelled thereto by rea- 
ſon of the hereditary juriſdictions, few of them know- 
ing any other ſovereign beſides their own chief, To 
remedy an evil, attended with the moſt pernicious 
effects, lord Hardwick propoſed, that an equivalent 
ſhould be paid in money to thoſe freeholders, and the 
ſole right of appointing officers, for adminiſtration 
of juſtice, ſhould be veſted in the crown. Ir was Ike- 
vile ordered by the ſame act that the lords of juſticiary 
in Scotland ſhould go on the circuits twice in the year, 
by which juſtice is adminiſtered in a more regular man- 
ner than formerly. 
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bliſhed ; beſides which he was the author of | 


t, and by his grace's intereſt, he was returned 


In 1749 the univerſity of Cambridge unanimouſly, 
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and without his knowledge, elected him their high 
ſteward q and in. 17 54, his Iate majeſty created him earl 
of Hardwick. He continued to diſcharge all the du- 
ties of his office as chancellor, till November 1756, 
when he reſigned the great ſeal; and retired to a private 
ſtation. His lordſhip died on the fixth of March 1764, 
and was interred beſide his wife at Wimple in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. It was not known, till he died, that he 
was the laſt furviving author of the Spectator. The an- 
1 ſacrificed to the heroes until the ſun was 
ct, | 

Before we conclude this article, it may be neceſſary 
to take notice of his lordſhip's children. In 1719 he 
married Miſs Cocks, neice of the great lord Somers, 
by whom he had the following ſons. 

Philip, the preſent earl of Hardwick, one of the moſt 
accompliſhed noblemen in Britain, and a great ſtudent 
in the antiquities of this country. 

Charles Yorke, who in 1769 was conſtituted lord high 
chancellor of Great Britain, but died a few days at- 
terwards. Hinc ille lacryme. 

Sir Joſeph Yorke, knight of the Bath, major general 
in the army, and colonel of the fifth regiment of dra- 
goons, He has been many years reſident, ambaſſador 
and plenipotentiary to the States General, 

John Vorke, clerk of the crown in Chancery, which 
he is to enjoy for life. 

James Yorke, who entered into holy orders, and is at 
preſent dean of Lincoln, 

Beſides theſe ſons, his lordſhip had two daughters; 
the firſt married to the late lord Anſon, and died with- 
out iſſue 1760. The ſecond was married to fir Gilbert 
Heathcoate 1749, but had no children till 1769, when 
ſhe was ſafely delivered, but both ſhe and the child 


| died. 


Kent is bounded on the north by the river Thames; 
and the German ocean ; it is bounded by the ſame ſea 
on the eaſt; on the ſouth by the Lugliſh channel; and 
on the welt by Surry. It is in length fifty-ſix miles, 
and in breadth thirty-ſix, being about one hundred 
and ſixty- ſix in circumferrence. 51 is divided into ſixty- 
eight hundreds, four hundred and eight pariſhes, and 
lies partly in the dioceſe of Canterbury and partly in 
Rocheſter. It contains two cities, twenty- nine mar- 
ket towns, beſides a vaſt number of villages, already 
deſcribed. It returns eighteen members to the Britiſh 
parliament, viz. two knights of the ſhire, four citizens 
tor Canterbury, and Rocheſter, two burgeſſes for Maid- 
ſtone, and two for Queenborough. Eight barons tor 


the Cinque Ports of Dover, Hithe, Romney and Sand- 
wich, 


The 
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where women were to be confined in a ſtate of celi- 
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SS EX was, when the Romans invaded: this 
E iſland, part of the kingdom of the Trinobantes, 
and during the heptarchy, it was the principal 
part of the kingdom of the eaſt Saxons, and the ſecond 
chat embraced- chriſtianity in the iſland.. At the diſ- 
ſolution of the heptarchy, it became united under the 
Anglo Saxon government, and continued fo till the 
Norman conqueſt, when the people ſubmitted to Wil- 
liam without the leaſt reſiſtance. 

From Deptford we croſſed the River Thames, and 
entered this county, near a ſmall, but pleaſant village, 
called Eaſt- ham, ſituated on an eminence from. which 
there is a view of the Kentiſh coaſt, the whole being 
extremely rural. The pariſh church is a ſmall gothic 
edifice, and near it are ſeveral houſes belonging to the 
citizens of London. 

About a mile to the weſtward: of this village, is ano- 
ther, called Plaiftow, where are ſeveral genteel. houſes, 
and to: the north of it is Weſt-ham, where there is a 
pariſh. church, the living being of conſiderable value, 
and in the gift of the crown. 


Barking, the firſt market town we viſited in this | 


county is ſituated on the river Rodden, and is very 
populous, being moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen, whoſe 
ſmacks are daily going to and returning from Billingſ- 
gate market, The fands adjoining to Barking are 


naturally rich; but the ſituation is unhealthy, by rea- | 


fon of the marſhy grounds, where the people in general. 
are greatly afflicted with agues. 

In the ſeventh century a nunnery was founded here, 
by Erkenwald, biſhop of London, which by different 
donations, became in time the richeſt in England. It 
was the firſt foundation of that nature in England, for 
the ancient Britions never thought of erecting houſes, 


bacy. | 
During the time that the Danes infeſted the coaſts of 


England; this nunnery was burnt down, but afterwards . 
rebuilr, and received grants of ſeveral lands from Ma- 
tilda, conſort of Henry I. ſo that when it was delivered 
up to Henry VIII. its revenues were valued at one 
thouſand and forty-eight pounds. At preſent no re- 
mains of this edifice are to be found, the ſtones having 
been removed to build houſes 1n. the neighbourhood. 
The weekly market is on Saturday, and they have an 
annual fair for horſes on the twenty-ſecond of October, 
being diſtant from London q. miles. 

Travelling eaſtward from Barking we paſſed through 
Dagenham, where ſome years ago, the Thames, during 
a ſpring tide, broke over its banks, and laid above five 
thouſand acres of land under water, which remained in 
that diſmal condition near ten years, when. captain 
Perry, who had been long employed in the Ruffian 
ſervice, undertook the work, and reduced: the river to 
its former channel. 

On the banks of the Thames oppoſite Dartford, in 
Kent is a village, called Grays,. wherein is nothing re- 
markable, only that the marſhy lands, adjoining to the 
place, renders it very unhealthy- It has a fair for toys 
on the twenty-third of May, and a weekly market on 
Thurſday, being diſtant from London 25 miles. 


Four miles ſouth eaſt of Grays (and not ſouth weſt 
as a late author ſays) is Weſt Tilbury, where there is a 
regular fortification, and may be conſidered as the prin- 
cipal key to London on the river Thames. It was firſt 
deſigned in the reign of Charles II. after the Dutch 


| the tide, fo that it is very dangerous for people to reſis 
| onat. Moſt of the inhabitauts are ſiſhermen, and they 


of great antiquity, but at preſent no remains of its-for- 


| cond Tueſday in May. 


author ſays) of Leigh, is a ſmall village, called Prittle- 


when the king was on one of his expeditions againſt the 


one of the barons, upon which he offered to prove his 


1 


fleet had failed up the river, and the plan ya; 
by Sir Martin Beckman, the ſame engineer, who 
ſtructed the fort at Sheerneſs. As the ground ig __ 
it was found neceſſary to lay the foundation on 1 
driven lower than che eee for the river, and al 
the ends, by which they are faſtened in the ſolid th 
The baſtions ate ftrougly faced with brick, and tes 
13 a double moat one hundred and eighty feet bai 
near which is the counterſcarp, and covered way *. 
the ravelines are not properly completed. It would be 
almoſt impoſſible to attack this fort from the land (4. 
as the garriſon have it in their power to lay the ng 
bouring country under water, by means of a fluice 
which can be eaſily opened. Fronting the river 1 
ſtrong paliſadoes with a curtain, and before it a plat. 
form, whereon are placed one hundred and. fix Gun: 
carrying balls from twenty-four to farty-ſix pounj; 
each. On the baſtions and curtains are guns of: 
ſmaller ſize, fo that it would be almoſt impoſſible fer 
the largeſt ſhips to paſs without being deltroyed, ug. 
leſs the men neglected their duty. 

Near Weſt Tilbury, is a ſinall village, called Ea 
Tilbury, but the country adjoining, is fo very unhealt) 
that few people chuſe to reſide at it, but ſuch as are ob- 
nge by neceſſity. 

ſorth eaſt of Tilbury is a ſmall iſland, called Canyy, 
formed by an influx of two branches of the Thames 
and ſttuated fo low, that it is ſometimes overfluwed hy 


dra 


have a fair on the twenty- fifth of June for toys. 
From this iſland we croſſed over to Leigh, a place 


mer grandeur are left. It is, however, a conticerab!: 
place, and much frequented by hoys, and other {mall 
craft. from London, The road oppoſite the ſhore i; 
eſteemed ſafe, many of the veſſels lying in it before they 
put out to ſea, It has an annual fair for toys on the f- 


On the north eaſt (and not the ſouth eaſt as a late 


well, where one of the earls of Effex in the reignd 
Henry II. founded an abvy for black monks, and be- 
ſtowed upon it the advowſon of ſeveral pariſhes, but !! 
was afterwards ſubjected to the monaſtery of Lewes 11 
Suſſex, At preſent no remains of this edifice are to be 
ſeen, nor is there any thing in the place worth notice. 
It has an annual fair for hardware and toys on the 
fifteenth of May. 

The next place we viſited was Rayleigh, a town df 
great antiquity, and one of the manors belonging t 
the earl of Efſex,. in the reign of Henry Il. and fn 
dard bearer to that prince. Lord Lyttleton ſays, tha! 


Welſh, the earl of Eſſex was accuſed of cowardice by 


innocence by ſingle combat, but being defeated, ans 
the king willing to ſave his life, he ſubmitted to econ. 
a monk in the abby of Reading, | 

At preſent the town is falling to decay, althoug! 
there is ſtill one good ſtreet. It had a caſtle which 1 
now utterly demoliſhed. The church is an old gotac 
ſtructure, but does not contain any thing remarkabie 
The weekly market is on Saturday, beſides which 
has a fair for horſes, and toys on Trinity Monde), 
being diſtant from London 38 miles. Abo 


oy 


{ two miles ſouth eaſt of Rayleigh is Hadleigh, 
village, where Hubert de Burgh, grand juſti- 
England, in the reign of Henry 111. built a 

„ caſtle, which afterwards came to the crown, and 
org. to one of the ſons of Edward III. Several 
wy 5 this ancient edifice are ſtill ſtanding, and 
—— other ruins, the walls are grown over with 
= There is a fair for toys on the twenty-fourth of 


Jo. next place we viſited was Rochford, a place of 
coat antiquity, as appears from doomſday book, it be- 
6 one : the manors given by the Conqueror to the 
"E of Eſſex. The ſituation of this town being low, 
= the ground marſhy, the inhabitants are ſubject to 
ek One of the earls of Warwick founded and en- 
Fad an alms-houſe for five poor old men and one 
oman, who beſides other gifts receives at Chriſtmas 
agown, to the value ot a guinea, two loads of wood, 
and three ſhillings and f1x-pence, weekly. An eltate 
is left for its ſupport ; and upon the whole, it is A 
foundation that does honour to that noble family, who 
fr endowed it. | 
Rochford is but a poor decayed place; but it has a 
weekly market on "I'hurſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
on Eaſter Tueſday, for hard ware, pedlery goods and 
toys, and on Michaelmas day, for all ſorts of ha- 
berdaſhery wares; being diſtant from London 41 


miles. 


town, at a place cailed King's-hill, where a court is 
held on the Wedneſday morning after Michaelmas, at 
cock-crowing, before it be light. The ſteward, and 
al perſons who have buſineſs at it, are obliged to whiſ- 
er to each other, nor are they allowed either fire or 
candle. Inſtead of pen and ink, they are obliged to 
uſe a piece of coal, and every tenant who neglects to 
attend, forfeits double his rent. There have been va- 
nous conjectures concerning this whimſical cuſtom, but 
Camden ſays, that it was a puniſhment impoſed on the 
tenants for havirig met in a body at that time in a 


the more probable, as it Is called to this day Lawleſs 
Court, 

To the eaſtward of Rochford, ſeveral inlets of the 
ſea, joining with the mouth of the river Crouch, form 
what is commonly called the Iſle of Foulneſs. At low 
water the people can paſs to it on Horſeback; but 
many by negleCting the proper time, have been drown- 
ed, ſo that in general they uſe a ferry boat. It is an 
unhealthy diſagreeable place ; and although the grounds 
have been drained in the ſame manner as in Holland, yet 
at ſpring tides, the ſea breaks in, and drowns many 
of the cattle, The inhabitants are either employed in 
huſbandry or fiſhing, and they have a fair for toys on 
the tenth of July, | x 

From this iſland we croſſed over to Burnham, ſituated 
on the river Crouch, and a place of conſiderable trade, 
they having ſeveral veſſels which carry goods to Lon- 
don, Holland, and other parts; but it is very un- 
healthy, the people being much afflicted with agues. 
It has two fairs, viz. on the twenty-fifth of April, and 
fourth of September, both for toys. 

From this town, a road extends north weſt to Mal- 
don, ſituated on the conflux of two rivers, the Chel- 
mer, and the Blackwater, where they form a bay. 

When the Romans firſt ſettled in Britain, they had 
a colony at a place called by all their hiſtorians; Ca- 
melodunum, which many of our hiſtorians believe to be 

aldon, It was in this place, however, that queen 
Boadicea began her hoſtilities againſt the Romans, who 
{he Britons had for ſome time ſubmitted patiently to 
the Roman yoke ; but oppreſſion at laſt rouſed their 
indignation, and they roſe in ſuch numbers from almoſt 
every part of the iſland, that they beſieged this town, 
and murdered every perſon whom they could lay hold 
of. The ninth legion being ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the colony was totally cut off, and the remainder of 
the m_ having taken ſhelter in the temple; the 


had treated her and her daughters with great brutality. 
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There is a very particular cuſtom prevails near this 


morning in a conſpiracy againſt their lord ; and this is 
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queen ſtormed it, after a ſiege of two days, and put 
every perſon in it to the ſword. It is allowed by the 
omah writers, that upwards of ſeventy thouſand peo- 
ple were killed by the Britons; but it muſt not be ſup- 


poſed that they were all Romans, we rather imagine 
that * of them were ſuch natives as refuſed to join 


in the inſurrection. Indeed it is evident trom a variety 
of cirdumſtances, that the Britons were at that time 
extremely numerous, which might induce the political 


Romans, who knew the value of this iſland to ſend 


more people to it, than was uſual in other parts of the 
wotld, where they had eſtabliſhed their power, 

After queen Boadicea was vanquiſhed, and the 
Druids who had ftirred up the people deſtroyed, the 
Romans rebuilt the place, and it continued to flouriſh 
until they left the iſland. It is but ſeldom mentioned 
by the Saxon writers, only we are informed that it 
was deſtroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt by Edward the 
elder, who added to it a ftrong caſtle. It is mentioned 
in doomſday book as containing one hundred and eighty 
houſes, and the fame number of free burgeſies. he 
town is at preſent extremely populous, and has two 
large pariſh churches, beſides ſeveral meetings for pro- 
teſtant diſſenters. 

There is a free grammar ſchool, and the clergy both 
in the town and neighbourhood have a library well fur- 
niſhed with books, which is of great advantage to ſuch 
as have but ſmall livings. This library was the gift 
of doctor Thomas Plume, archdeacon of Rocheſter, 
who alſo left a ſalary of forty pounds per annum for 
the librarian, who is generally a clergyman. 

In the reign of Edward I. Richard Graveſend, bi- 
ſhop of London, founded a priory for carmelites, which 
remained till the general diſſolution, and ſome of its 
ruins are ſtil] to be ſeen, but the caſtle is utterly de- 
moliſhed. The Roman antiquities which have been 
dug up are extremely numerous, and preſerved in the 
cabinets of the curious, ſuch as coins, buſts, veſſels, 
and many others. The trade carried on by the inha- 
bitants is very conſiderable, and conſiſts moſtly in deal- 
ing with London and Holland, the harbour being com- 
modious for ſhipping. 

The town is a diſtinQ liberty of itſelf, and not ſub- 
ject to the ſheriff of Eſſex, the government being veſt- 
ed in two bailiffs, a recorder, eight aldermen, and 
eighteen capital inhabitants. The repreſentatives to 
ſerve in parliament are choſen by all the free burgeſles, 
the bailiffs being the returning officers. There are two 
bridges over the Chelmer and Blackwater; and they 
have a workhouſe, where the poor are employed in 
weaving ſackcloth. The weekly market is on Saturday, 
and there is a fair for toys on the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, being diſtant from London 39 miles. 

Balckwater bay, near Maldon, is famous for oyſters, 
called Walfleet, from the ſhore where they are tound. 
The lands in this town are held by Borough-Engliſh, 
which ſignifies that when a man dies inteſtate, his 
youngeſt fon ſhall igherit all his lands; but if he hath 
no male iſſue, his eſtate deſcends to his youngeſt bro- 
ther. 

A late author, utterly unacquainted with the feudal 
law, tells us, that this cuſtom aroſe firſt from the lewd- 
neſs and tyranny of the great barons, who inſiſted on 
lying with the wives of their vaſſals the firſt night after 
marriage, and therefore as the firſt child was ſuppoſed 
to belong to the lord, the eſtates of the vaſſals were to 
deſcend to the younger ſon, to prevent a ſpurious iſſue 
from inheriting. That ſuch an abominable cuſtom did 
take place all over this ifland is certainly true ; and 


ve are informed by the Scottiſh hiſtorians, that it was 


general in that kingdom, when Malcolm Canmore be- 
gan his reign about the year 1057, and that when he 
got it aboliſhed. he was obliged, in the room of it, to 
ſuffer his great barons to impoſe a fine on the vaſſal, by 
which the bride was redeemed from proſtitution. That 
fine was paid many years after; and in the law books 
it was called, the Woman's Mark. But that the te- 
nure of Borough-Engliſh did, not ariſe from the above 
ſcandalous cuſtom is evident from this, thatit was not in 
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the power, either of a vaſſal to appoint a ſucceſſor, 
5 the heir to enter, without the approbation of the 
ord. 

Sir Thomas Craig in his Jus Feudalis, the beſt book 
on the Feudal law, has made this cuſtom appear alto- 
gether confiſtent with ſound reaſon, tor, fays he, the 
younger child was ſuppoſed to be left more expoſed to 
want than the others, who by that time the father died 
were commonly provided for. It is a cuſtom, that 
however reaſonable it may be in ſome inſtances, yet it 
is not ſo equitable as Gavelkind, which we have ex- 
plained in our account of Kent, 

T here were ſeveral religious foundations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maldon, particularly at Stoneſgate, a village 
on the ſouth of Blackwater, where one of the priors 
of Lewes in Suflex founded a convent for monks of the 
Cluniac order. It remained till the ſuppreſſion of the 
ſmaller monaſteries, when cardinal Woolley procured a 
yu of it for the uſe of Chriſt-church college, Ox- 
ord. 

At a village near Maldon, called Little Maldon, was 
an hoſpital for lepers, but by whom it was founded is 
not certainly known. All ſuch as were aMicted with 
that loathſome diſorder were kept in it; but in the 
reign of Edward LV. its lands were given to one of the 
abbies. and it ſoon after fel} to decay, ſo that at pre- 
ſent none of its remains are now to be ſeen, 

The next place we viſited was Chelmsford, leaving 
on our left a ſmall village, called Danbury, where in 
1749, many coins were dug up, but of what fort we 
did not learn. This village has a church on the top 
of an hill, with a ſpire ſo high that it ſerves as a mark 
for ſeamen. It has alſo a fair for toys on Shrove 
Tueſday. 

Chelmsford the county town of Eſſex, is ſituated 
on the north banks of the river Chelmer, where in 
former times was a ford for paſſengers, ſo that its ori- 
ginal name muſt have been Chelmer-ford. We learn 
from doomſday-book, that the manor of this town be- 
longed to the biſhops of London, but was then only 
a poor inconſiderable place. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry I. Maurice, 
biſhop of London was a great benefactor to it, and 
built a bridge over the river, which induced ſuch as 
travelled into thefe parts to croſs here for ſafety. From 
that time it became confiderable by the increaſe of 
buildings. Another biſhop of London in the reign of 
king John, procured it the privilege of a fair. 

In the reign of Edward I. for reaſons now unknown, 
a writ quo warranto was granted againſt the biſhop ; 
but his title to the lands being good, he was 1eſtored to 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of this and ſome other manors 
in the neighbourhood. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of Chelmsford, it 
is extremely populous, and in a very flouriſhing way, 
having every advantage that can poſſibly be defired. 
The great road from London to Harwich is through it. 
"Che aſſizes and county courts are held in the town, and 
here the knights of the ſhire are choſen. 
miſſioners for collecting and regulating the land tax, 
and window lights for the county meet, as do the juſ- 
tices of the peace to hold the general quarter ſeſſions, 
ſo that upon the whole much buſineſs is tranſacted. 

Although the town is extremely populous, yet it has 
only one church, which by the following inſcription 
on a ſtone in the wall, appears to have been finiſhed in 
the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. “Pray for 
ce the good eſtate of all the townſhepe of Chelmysford 
« that hath been liberal willers and procorers of help- 
cc ers to this werke, and for them that firſt began and 
<« Jongeſt ſhall continowe it. In the yere of our Lorde 
I thouſand IIII hundred XXIIII. 

This church is a large venerable ſtructure, and be- 
fore the civil wars, in the laſt century, had the life, 
miracles and ſufferings of Chrift finely painted on the 
glaſs of the eaſt window of the chancel, but the peo- 
ple roſe in a mob and broke it to pieces as a relick of 


popery«: 


There is as at Chelmsford a library for the uſe of the : 


The com- 
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neighbouring clergy which was the giſt of Dr. Tok 
Knightsbridge. The roofs of the church, chance; a 
ſide iſles are all covercd with lead, and the tower at th 
weſt end is very lofty, having battlements with carve] 
pyramids, and in it are a clock and fix good bell. 
There is a noble free ſchool founded by letters pate 
from Edward VI. and endowed with the rents ot (,,, 
of the diſſolved chauntries. : 

They have, beſides the free ſchool, two chart. 
ſchools, where ſeventy children of both ſexcs x, 
cloathed and educated, fit for trades. Ihe work-toy7 
for the employment of the poor is a large brick build. 
ing, and was erected in 1716, The market on Ende 
is well ſupplied with all forts of neceſiary proviſione 
beſides which it has two annual fairs, viz, on th, 
twelfth of May and twelfth of November, being dif, 
from London 29 miles, | 

Before we leave Chelmsford, it may be neceſſary t 
take notice of ſuch religious foundations as ſtood heart 
it, before the reformation from popery. A convent gt 
black Dominican friars was built on the ſouth fide ct 
the river oppoſite the town, and ſaid to have been cn. 
dowed by Malcolm Canmore, king ot Scotland, 1 
late author has objected to this account of it, tecay(y 
the Dominicans did not come into England till after ths 
death of the laſt Malcolm king of Scotland, who wa 
great grandſon to Malcolm Canmere, and died in the 
reign of Henry II. of England. But it is neceflary tg 
oblerve in this place, that as the laſt Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, commonly called the Maiden, died z youth, 
and as his great grandfather actually founded ſome mg. 
naſtries in England, this was probably one of them for 
black monks, although Dominicans might be placed in 
it afterwards. 

Great part of the ruins of this ancient monaſtery ar: 
{till to be ſeen, and is called by the people, the 
Friars, It was in this convent that the friar Thoms 
Langford lived in the reign. of Edward II. who wrt 
a chronicle from the beginning of the world, to the 
year 1320. There is an almshouſe for poor people on 
the light hand fide of the road, leading to London, 
founded and endowed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and ſince that time augmented by ſeveral conider- 
able benefactions. It is under the direction of the 
Mildmay family, and in 1758, was taken down ard 
rebuilt in a more commodious manner than before, f 
that at preſent, it is a fafe and retired aſſylum for 
ſuch poor perſons as have met with misfortunes 1n the 
world, and in old age are rendered deſtitute of the com- 
forts of life. 

From Chelmsford we returned ſouth weſt, along a 
good road to Billericay a market town, where was fer- 
merly a chauntery, which, at the reformation, ws 
turned into a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of great Bur- 
ſtead, to which place the town belongs. There | 
nothing remarkable in the town, only that it has 
weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual fairs, vil. 
on the twenty-ſecond of July for horſes, and on the 
ſeventh of October for all ſorts of cattle, being diſtant 
trom London 24 miles. | | 

Great Burſtead, where the pariſh church ſtands, is 
ſouth of the town on the right fide of the road leading 
to Tilbury ; and near it is a high hill, called Thorndon, 
from which, the proſpect exceeds imagination. Th 
hills in Kent, the ſea, the river Thames with vellt! 
ſailing to and from London, together with the many 
well cultivated fields, and pleafant villages, which 
every way preſent themſelves to the aſtoniſhed ſpectator: 
When a claſſical ſcholar takes a view of all the objects 
which preſent themſelves to his eyes from this eminenc', 


it brings to his remembrance the ſpeech of Haniball in 


Livy, when from the Alps he ſhewed his ſoldiers the 
beauties of Italy, and encouraged them, from the hope“ 
of poſſeſſing that garden of the world, to march wi 
alacrity againſt the Romans. 

Brentwood, ſometimes called Burntwood, the 1 
place we viſited, is a town of conſiderable antique): 
where, in former times, the aſfizes were often hell. 


There was a chapel erected in this town, to _ 
motate 
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te the murder of Thomas 4 Becket ; and Iſabella, 
mor? of Bedford, daughter of Edward IV. founded 
1 chauntry, where a prieſt was daily employed in ſay- 
e maſs for the repoſe of her ſoul. _ | 
"7 he town has no church, being part of the pariſh 
r Southwold cum Brent, but it is very populous, and 
4 feveral-inns for the accommodation of ſuch tra- 
eller as come this WAY. It has a weekly market on 
Wedneſday, and a fair for cattle on the eighteenth of 
July, being diſtant from London 18 miles. 

About five miles north of Brentwood, is Ingaſtone, 
a place of great antiquity, and mentioned in doomſday 
a as belonging to the famous nunnery at Barking. 
At the diſſolution of the monaſteries, it was given to 
fecretary Petre, - - "x of the preſent lord Petre, who 
4 catholic, 

1 OE giekent a poor decayed place, only that it 
has an alms-houſe, founded by one of the Petre fa- 
mily, for twenty — people, and a fair for cattle on 
| of November. | 
1 Brentwood, a road extends ſouthward to Rum- 
2d, a place of conſiderable antiquity, where fir Tho- 
12s Cooke, lord mayor of London, built a fine houſe 
in the reign of Henry VI. This gentleman was created 
a knight of the Bath, when the lady Elizabeth Gray, 
queen of Edward IV. was crowned at Weſtminſter ; 
ut being afterwards, in thoſe troubleſome times, ac- 
cuſed of high treaſon, he was, after being acquitted, 
Lmerced in a ſevere fine, that ruined his whole eſtate. 
's circurnftances obliged him to leave the houſe un- 
Eniſhed ; but it was compleated by his great grandſon, 
nthony Cooke, preceptor to Edward VI. It was af- 
erwards pulled down, and the manor having been pur- 
haſed by the late alderman Styles, poſtmaſter general, 
nother was erefted in its ſtead, although it is now 
become- the property of other perſons. 
This town has no church, having only a chapel of 
ie to Hornchurch, a little more to the ſouth, the liv- 
bng of which is in the gift of New College, Oxford. 
The government is veſted in a bailiff, and wardens, 
Who although no corporation, have a patent empow- 
ering them to hold a court every week for the tryal of 
|| manner of offences, high treaſon not excepted ; and 
alſo to hear and determine in actions of dept and treſpaſs. 
Whatever uſe may have been made of this privilege, 
in former times, it is now rendered uſcleſs, ſince 
judges have been appointed to hold affizes twice 
every year in the county, by which juſtice is as it were 
brought home to every man's door, and were they to 
make any uſe of that ancient right, there is no doubt 
but the courts of law in Weſtminſter-hall, would remove 
the cauſe of action or indictment by writ Certeorari. 
The town is a thriving, populous place, and has two 
1 markets; the one on Tueſday, and the other 
n Wedneſday; and a fair on the twenty- fourth of 
ar 1 being diſtant from London 11 miles 
and à half. 

Travelling towards that part of the county next 
to Middleſex, we paſſed through Ilford, a ſmall village, 
mere there are ſome agreeable houſes, and went to 
viit the noble ſeat of earl Tilney, ſituated near the 
orders of Epping Foreft, and reckoned, both for the 
building and ** one of the moſt elegant houſes 
in England, d is conſtructed according to the beſt 
rules, in the Corinthian order, and the front entirely 
of Portland ſtone. The portico in the center is ſup- 
ported by 3 of the Corinthian order, and under it 
+ hading place that leads to the great hall, where 

e are a vaſt variety of ornaments and paintings by 
» beſt maſters in Italy. The dining room is on the 
- of the hall, being twenty-four feet ſquare ; and 
=Joining 80 it is the drawing room of the ſame ſize. 
0 * right of e is another * _ twenty 

quare, and a drawing room thirty by twenty- 
- On the chimney-piece Re the _—_—_ room 71 
e repreſentation of an eagle taking up a ſnake, ele- 


a D F F 

ny og. in white marble; and from this room is an 
ap to the bed chamber, from which is a paſſage 
the ball room, which is ſeventy five, by twenty - 


- 


SA 
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ſeven feet, and connects the whole front line of a- 
partments. 

"The ſpacious gardens were laid out before the houſe 
was begun, and are extremely elegant, 

Mr. Campbel, the author of Vitruvius Britannicus, 
was the artichitect employed in contriving this noble 
houſe, or rather palace; and although in particular 
parts it has beauties exceeding many of the beſt houſes 
in the kingdom, yet when all the parts are taken to- 
gether, it ſeems to want 1ome of that proportion ne- 
cellary to ſet off the whole. The abilities of the archi- 
tect are well known, but poſſibly he might be, as he was 
on many other occaſions, croſſed in his deſign. It 
is a great pity that ſuch a fine edifice, fit for the reſi- 
dence of the greateſt ſubje& in Britain, ſhould remain 
uninhabited, except by a few ſervants. 

The preſent lord has reſided many years in Italy; 
nor is there any proſpect of his returning to England 
but as he has no heirs, it will probably paſs into ſome 
other family, who will prefer it to the fineſt ſeats in 
thoſe countries, where ſlavery and popery conſpire in 
depriving the ſubjeQs of that happineſs to which they 
are by nature intitled. 

The village of Wanſtead, and its neighbourhood, is 
moſtly taken up with the ſeats of the citizens of Lon- 
don ; and the pariſh church hath been lately repaired, 
and fitted up in the neateſt manner for divine ſervice. 
In the church is a fine monument to the memory of the 
late fir Joſiah Child, anceſtor of earl Tilney. His ſta- 
tue in white marble is placed on a pedeſtal, and un- 
derneath is the figure of his ſecond fon Barnard. On 
each fide are the figures of a woman in mournful at- 
titudes, the one leaning her head on her hand, and the 
other wringing both her hands in all the agony of de- 
ſpair. Beides theſe there are ſeveral other ſmaller fi- 
gures, particularly one of a boy blowing up a bubble as 
an emblem of vanity. | 

From Wanſtead we paſſed on to Stratford, former] 
a ſmall village, but now greatly increaſed by a va 
number of additional buildings. It ſtands in the pariſh 
of Weſt-ham, and is only parted from Bow in Middle- 
ſex by the river Lee, over which there is a bridge. 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry I. a con- 
vent was founded at Stratford for monks of the ciſter- 
tian order, who not liking the unhealthy ſituation, re- 
moved to another houſe, near Billericay, in order to 
avoid the floods, which often threatened to overwhelm 
them. It was however repaired ſome time after, and 
remained in a flouriſhing ſtate, till the general diſſo- 
lution, when its revenues amounted to five hundred 
and eleven pounds, fixteen ſhillings per annum. 

In the reign of Edward III. Ralph de Stratford, 
biſhop of London, procured liberty to found a chaun- 
try for ſecular prieſts, in a caſtle which he had in this 
village. 

Many of the rich citizens of London have fine houſes 


in Stratford, and its neighbourhood, it being particu- 


larly convenient for ſuch as live eaſtward of the Royal 
Exchange. One of the Roman highways paſſed thro” 
this village, reaching from London to the extremity of 
Eſſex. Almoſt all the lands in the neighbourhood are 
either let out to gardeners, or improved in the culture 
of potatoes. Vaſt quantities of all ſorts of roots, herbs 
and greens are daily ſent to the London markets; and 
upon the whole, the place is in a very 2 con- 
dition, having many good inns, with other places of 
public entertainment. 

If the new buildings from Mile-end to Bow, and 
from thence to Stratford, are continued, both thefe 
places will be, as it were, joined to London. 

Leaving Stratford we travelled along a fine pleaſant 
road through ſeveral agreeable villages, the firſt of 
which was Leighton, or Low-layton, ſuppoſed to have 
been the Durolitum of Antoninus ; but of this there 
is no poſſitive proof, only that ſome years ago a large 
urn was found in the church- yard, and ſeveral broken 
pieces in a road, called Blind-lane, between Stratford 
and this place, The manor belonged to the abby of 


Stratford, but at the diſſolution it was given to lord 


chancellor 


| 


3 


chancellor Wriothfley, but has ſinee paſſed through 
ſeveral hands. 

The village is not built in any regular order, but 
many of the citizens of London have fine houſes in it, 
and its neighbourhood. Many of theſe houſes are 
pleaſantly ſituzted, and furniſhed in the moſt elegant 
manner; particularly the manor houſe from whence 
there is a fine proſpect over the river Lee, and Hackney 
in Middleſex, The pariſh church is a ſmall building, 
and neat it is an almshouſe for eight poor people, built 
and endowed by one fir John Smith, an eminent mer- 
chant in London. 

The river Lee, from which the village receives its 
name, waſhes one fide of the pariſh, and in. the year 
1757, a bridge was built over it a little beyond Clap- 
ton in Middleſex, and a fine road has been made, by 
which an eaſy communication is opened between Lon- 
don, and all the villages near Epping foreſt. It is alſo 
uſed as the road to many parts in — Cambridge, 
Norfolk, &c. 

A toll is taken both from horſe and foot paſſengers, 
at the bridge, for keeping it and. the road in repair. 
This road and bridge is conſidered as one of the greateſt 
improvements, that has been made, ncar London, theſe 
many years ; for the grounds near the river being ex- 
tremely marſhy, and the paſſage being over a terry, 
it was not only diſagreeable, but likewiſe dangerous, 
whereas it is now one of the beſt roads near London. 

Walthamſtow, another village on the borders of 
Epping foreſt, near which, are many ſeats belonging 
to the citizens of London, The pariſh is very exten- 
five, and conſiſts of three manors, vis. the manor of 
the rectory, which, before the diſſolution, belonged to 
the monaitery of the Holy Trinity, near Algate, in the 
city of London, Walthamſtow-Frances, and Waltham- 
ſtow- Tony. | 

The name, Waltham, is purely Saxon, and ſignifies 
a dwelling in a wood, and in the reign of Edward the 
the Confeſſor, this and all the neighbouring foreſt was 
part of the eſtate of Harold, the fon of earl Godwin; 
and king of England. From the architecture of the 
church at Walthamſtow, it appears to have been firſt 
built ſoon after the monaſtery of the Holy Trinity 
in 1112, and probably by the ſame foundreſs, who 
was Matilda, the wife of Henry I. However if it 
was not built at that time, it was at leaſt ſoon after, 
but it has had ſo many additional repairs ſince that time, 
that little remains of the ancient edifice are to be ſeen. 
It is a large gothic ſtructure, dedicated to the virgin 
Mary, and conſiſts of two ifles, beſides the body, but 
thele iſles are of a later date, the north one having 
been built about the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VIII. by Sir George Monox, Jord mayor of London, 
who likewiſe built an almshouſe for thirteen poor peo- 
ple. The ſouth iſle is called, Thorne's, from ore 


Thorn a merchant taylor, in London, and built by him 


much about the ſame time as the other. 
is a ſquare tower, With a clock. 

The church in the inſide is handſome, and as well 
contrived for divine ſervice as any gothic ſtructure poſ- 
ſibly can be, and in the weſt end is a gallery, but there 
are none in the ſide ifles. There are more monuments 
in this church than we remember to have ſeen in any 
one of its ſize, near London. Some of them, parti- 

cularly one to the memory of Dr. Peirce biſhop of 

Bath and Wells; and another to Sir I homas Stanely 
ſon of the earl of Derby, are ancient, But the 
greateſt number of the others, have been put up in mo- 
dern times. 

Near the altar, on the ſouth ſide, are two monuments 
with Latin inſcriptions, curiouſly cut in marble to the 
memory of ſome of the Conyers F amily, who.were lords 
of the manor of Low-hall, or Walthamſtow-Frances, 
in this pariſh, and along the walls, both in the north 
and ſouth iſles, are many pretty monuments to the me- 
mory both of the pariſhioners and ſuch citizens of Lon- 
don as have been buried here at different times. But 
although many of theſe monuments are elegant, yet 


they are all eclipſed by one erected by Sigiſmund Tra- 


The ſteeple 
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* miles. 


ford, Eſq; where both he and his lady are it 


, . . terr. 
This monument, which would do honour to W m 


eſtrnig,. 
the left 


a muſeoleum, and above are angels in the ſhage * 
children. of 2 
ing been lately cleaned, it has a beautiful appearance, © 

We remember to have read ſomewhere of a dic, 
bruſher being employed to clean the duſt from of a * 
Raphael's fineſt pieces, and he was ſo fond of nt 
ing his name to poſterity, that he wrote it, or — 
cauſed it to be written at the bottom of the picture I 

In the ſame manner, the church warden of thi; 
riſh, who it ſeems, was as fond of immortality a ha 
picture bruſher, when this monument was lately by 
paired, cauſed his name to be affixed to it, intim. 
ting that it was. done whillt he executed that importan 
office. The church is built on an eminence, ang ys 
it often happens that in opening vaults, or Gigging 
graves, they are obliged to keep throwing out the ur. 
ter before the body can he interred, 

The whole of this pariſh and the neighbouring one; 
together with all the borders of. the foreſt may be com- 
pared to what the ancients called. a rural city, Coy. 
try ſeats, farm houſes and cottages are fo blended tore. 
ther, and the rural paths encompaſſed with trees and 
hedges, are ſo delightful, that we are not ſurptiatel 
why ſo many people chuſe to reſide on that healthy 

t : 


Woodford is another pleaſant village, on the north eit 
of Walthamſtow, and was one of the manors belong. 
ing to king Harold, who gave it to Waltham-ahiy, 
The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and we are toi 
by Walton, that the pious Mr. Herbert, author of the 

vine Poems reſided ſometime here. 

Travelling naxthward we viſited Waltham-abiy, 
1 ſituated on the eaſt banks of the river Le. 

e do not read of this town in hiſtory before the rig 
of Edward the Confeſſor, when Harold having obtained 
a grant of the foreſt, built a ſtately abby here, and eu- 
dowed it with: great privileges. It had a ſanctuaty fur 
criminals of all ſorts, and it was exempted from epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction, its abbots fitting as lords in parla- 
ment. 8 | 
When Harold was ſlain at the battle of Haſting, 
his mother procured leave of the Conqueror to bury 
her ſon in the abby church of Waltham,, but not til 
the pope had taken off the ſentence of excommunici- 
tion; but no monument was: erected to his memory, 
only a ſmall flat ſtone laid over the grave with th: 
two following words, expreſſive of maternal tendernels, 
« Harold Iofelix i. e. Unhappy Harold 

In the reign of Henry III. when that weak prince 
had ſquandered away his revenues on his queen's cout- 
trymen and relations, he often carried his family tots 
different abbies to beg a dinner, and we are told that 
the abbots of Waltham often treated the poor king nc 
only with. hoſpitality, but even in the moſt ſplendi 
manner, . 

This abby continued to encreafe in riches, ſo ti 
at the general. diſſolution, its annual revenues amount 
ed to one thouſand and ſeventy nine. pounds. | be 
remaining part of the houſe is converted into a gent 
man's ſeat, having fine gardens laid out in the molt ele. 
gant manner. It was pulled down in 1770, but i 
what purpoſe is as yet uncertain, as there are e 
claimants at law to the premiſes, which we ſuppoſe vi 
be ſettled in Weſtminſter-hall. | 

The town is moſtly inhabited by gardeners, ® 
callico printers, who work for the Eaft India comp® 
or the wholeſale dealers in London. The preient 2“ 
riſh church is not that which belonged to the ar 
although it is a very conſiderable living. The wo 
market is on Tueſday, beſides which they habe - 
annual fairs, viz, on the fourteenth of May, and my 
fifth of September, being diſtant from London! 


Eopits 


2 of Waltham-abby, and called in doomſday 


book Eping*s- The manor of this town was granted 
by Henry II. to the abby of Waltham, but coming to 
/ crown, it is now part of the dutchy of Lancaſter, 
* near this place that the abbots of Waltham, 
Qed a private pleaſure-houte for themſelves, and 
ae. they uſed to keep their miſtreſſes. It was called 
Coppice-hall, but now by corruption Copthall. 
Epping is but a ſmall town, and does not contain 
any thing remarkable, only that it is ſaid to ſend the 
delt butter, pork and ſauſages to London, and much 
eferable to any that can be had in other parts 
of England. The weekly market is on Friday, 
and they have two fairs, viz. on Whitſun Tuet- 
| day, and the thirtcenth of October, both for cattle, 
being diſtant from London 17 miles. 
Jo the eaſt of Epping is Ongar, a place of great 
antiquity and ſuppoſed to have been a Roman {tacion, 
becauſe great part of the church is built of bricks made 
by thoſe people. In the reign of Henry II. Richard de 
Lucy, grand juſticiary of England, had a caſtle here 
ſuppoſed to have been built of the materials left by the 
Romans, but none of its ruins are now viſihle. The 
E weekly market is on Saturday, and it is diſtant from 
London 21 miles. 
Travelling northward, we paſſed through a pleaſant 
village, called Harlow on the borders of the county, 
which belonged formerly to the abby of Waltham, who 
granted it the privilege of having a weekly market, but 
that has been long ſince diſſuſed. It has, however 
three annual fairs, viz, Whitſun-Monday, the ninth 


all for cattle. It is diſtant from London 23 miles. 
Hatheld Broad-oak, Hatfield- Regis, or King's Hatfield, 
the next place we viſited, near the borders of Hertford- 
ſhire, is ſo called, becauſe, that at the conqueſt, it was 
a royal demeſne, and held by the tenure of knight's 
ſervice, 

In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, it belonged to 
Harold, and Henry I. gave it to the church of St. 
Ar. in Colcheſter, in order to ſupport a priory of 
lack monks; but when the religious houſes were diſ- 
ſolved, it reverted to the crown, and has ſince paſſed 
through different hands. There was a ſmall priory of 
monks in the town, founded and endowed by Aubrey 
de Vere, earl of Oxford in the reign of Henry III. but 
none of its ruins are now to be ſcen. It is but a ſmall 
decayed place, not containing any thing worthy of a 
twweller's notice, only that the church is an ancient 
gothic ſtructure, and in it is a monument to the me- 
mory of the earl of Oxford, who was lord high cham- 
berlain of England, with his effigy croſs legged, and 
the following inſcription in old French, 


Tierz gift icy Dieu de Lalme ft lui pleſt face Merci ei 
par L Alme priera XL. jours de pardon avera.—Pater 


Nofler. 


dir Robert De Vere, the third of chat name, and 
firſt earl of Oxford lies buried here: may the holy 
od have mercy on his ſoul, wherefore let us pray 


for him forty days, and he ſhall be forgiven. — 
Our Father, Kc. , 


Our readers may obſerve from this epitaph that it was 
e conſtant practice of the monks to regulate the time 
hat the ſouls of the deceaſed were to remain in purga- 
F ©. An hundred marks would bring the perſon to 
eaven in an inſtant, fifty might ſuffer him to linger 
a week 
e was moſt commonly forgotten and left to get out in 
. deſt manner he could, S keys can ſo efectually 
* the gates of purgatory as gold. Re ſquieſcat in 
3 never ſaid with chearfulneſs by the prieſts, un- 
or © holy mother church is remembered in the laſt 
' _ town has a weekly market on Saturday, 


which gives name to the foreſt, is ſituated | 


of September, and twenty-eighth of November, and 


Gre Robert de Vere le Premier Count de Oxenford Le 


or even forty days; but if he had no money, 
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and a fair ſor lambs on the fifth of Auguſt, being diſtant 
from London 30 miles. 

From Hatfield the road extends northward to Saffron 
Waldon, in travelling to which, we paſſed- through the 
the following villages. 

Stanſtead where was formerly a caftle, and at preſent 
there is a good pariſh church, with a fair on the tweltth 
of May; and | 

Newport a pleaſant village, near the ſmall ſtream or 
rivulet called Grant, where there are two fairs, viz. on 
Eafter-Monday, and the ſeventeenth of November. 

Waldon, called by the Saxons Veal-den, in doomſ- 
day book, Weleduna, and Saffron Waldon, from the 
great quantities of ſaffron that grow in its neighbour- 
hood, is fituated near the borders of Cambridgeſhire. Ir 
is a place of conſiderable antiquity, and has been in the 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the nobility, particularly the 
Howards, ever ſince the Norman conqueſt. 

In the firſt year of the reign of king Stephen, a priory 
of benedictine monks was founded here by Mandevile, 
earl of Eſſex ; and in the reign of Richard I. it was 
made an abby, being valued, when the returns were 
made in the reign of Henry VIII. at the annual ſum 
of three hundred and ſeventy-two pounds eighteen ſhil- 
lings and a penny. | 

In the reign of Edwatd VI. it received a charter of 
incorporation, but its privileges were inlarged by Wil- 
liam and Mary, fo that at preſent it is governed by a 
mayor, I aldermen, a treaſurer, and two 
aſſiſtants, called chamberlains. The town is large, well 
built and the ſtreets well paved and clean. The church 
is a neat gothic ſtructure, and in it is the monument 
of lord Audley, who was hi2zh chancellor of England, 
in the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. But 
the place is chiefly noted for the culture of Saffron, 
which was firſt brought into England in the reign of 
Edward III. and has fince been ſo much improved that 
confiderable ſums of money are annually brought into 
the county, by the ſale of that valuable article. The 
free ſchool in this town was founded and endowed by 
Edward VI. and many gentlemen of great learning have 
had their education in it. The weekly market on Sa- 
turday is well ſupplied with all forts of neceſſary pro- 
viſions, beſides which they have two annual fairs, viz. 
on the Saturday before Midlent, and on the firſt of No- 
vember, being diſtant from London 43 miles. 

On the Cambridge road, near this town is Audley- 
End, or Audley-Inn, built out of the ruins of Waldon 
abby, by Thomas Howard, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, 
in the reign of James I. It was reckoned not only the 
largeſt, but alſo the moſt magnificent palace at that 
time in England. Thomas Howard the firſt proprie- 
tor married the heireſs of lord Audley, and was after- 
wards created earl of Suffolk, by letters patent. 

King James advanced him to the office of lord high 
treaſurer of England, and his majeſty taking a liking to 
the houſe had ſome thoughts of A it, but 
hearing what an immenſe ſum it had coſt, he ſaid in 
his vulgar manner, ** By my troth man it is too much 
4 for a king, but it may do for a lord high trea- 
« ſurer,” | 

It was purchaſed by king Charles II. who allowed 
the earl of Suffolk one thouſand pounds annually for 
keeping it in repair, which money was paid out of the 
tax on chimnies; but that tax having been aboliſhed 
at the revolution, king William gave the houſe to the 
ear] of Suffolk, who pulled down a great part of the 
building, although it has ſtill a noble and moſt majeſtic 
appearance. It is ſtrongly walled round, and the paſ- 
ſage to the front is through a gate, that opens to a large 
quadrangle, ſurrounded by cloyſters, for the uſe of the 
ſervants. 

All the apartments in this noble edifice are ſpacious 
and lofty, although the gardens are but indifferent, not 
having been laid out with that taſte, which is neceſſar 
to conſtitute real beauty. The park, behind the houſe, 
is well ſtocked with deer, and lately ſeveral improve- 
ments have been made by fir John Griffin, who in 

1764, purchaſed it from the earl of Suffolk, 
2 D Chsſterford 


> — 


James 1. And at preſent it is governed by a mayor, 
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Cheſlerford, a little to the north of Waldon, is a || 


place of great antiquity, although at preſent only a 
{mall village, In 1719, the foundation of a Roman 
city, was diſcovered here, including above fifty acres of 
land ; but the materials have been taken to mend the 
roed leading to Cambridge. The temple where the 
ſoldiers attended the ſacrihce, ſtood about the north weſt 
end of the town, as appears from ſome parts of the 
foundation ſtill viſible, and many Roman coins have 
been dug up at different times. 

Near this village is a Roman camp, and a tower of 
bricks, which ſeems to have been ultcd in latter ages 
by the nobility, who both before and after the conqueſt 
were immoderately addicted to hunting. 

North eaſt of Saffron Waldon, and near the borders 
of Cambridgeſhire, is a village called Aſhton, where 
are ſeveral ſmall pyramidical riſing grounds, which are 
ſuppoſed to have been reared in memory of ſome of the 
people who were flain here in the battle between Ca- 
nute the Dane, and Edmund Ironſide, of which our 
hiſtorians have given the following account. 

Edmund having engaged the Danes, under the com- 
mand of Canute, near Oteford in Kent, put them to 
flight; and being eager to purſue the enemy, in 
order to put an end to the bloody contentions, he was 
diſuaded therefrom by one of his lords, leſt the Danes, 
who were very expert in the art of war, fhould con- 
ceal themſelves in ambuſh, and ſurpriſe his forces be- 
ſore they had time to form "themſelves into proper 
order, 

This deliberation and loſs of time gave Canute 
in opportunity to recruit his forces, he was ſoon after 
able to take the field, and appeared at the head of a 
great army, near Aſhton in Eſſex, ravaging the coun- 
try, and murdering all who oppoſed him. Edmund 
having notice of Canute's approach, marched with an 
army to oppoſe him, and the Engliſh fought with 
ym: bravery ; but the ſame nobleman, who perſuaded 
dmund not to purſue the Danes, when he found his 
ſovereign likely to become victorious, he baſely and 
treacherouſly led off his men, and joined Canute, by 
which the Engliſh were totally routed, and a great 
flaughter enſued. 

We are further told, that in memory of this import- 
ant event, Canute cauſed the hills ro be thrown up 
as monuments of the deceaſed ; and ſome years ago, 
when ſome of them were opened, three ſtone coffins 
were found by the workmen employed, and in them 
were human bones, with iron chains, &c. A con- 
vincing proof that they contained the ſkeletons of ſome 
Daniſh commanders, as it was the practice of thoſe 
people to bury the warlike inſtruments of the deceaſed 
in the ſame grave with himſelf; a cuſtom of great an- 
tiquity, and peculiar to all thoſe northern nations, who 
firſt inhabited Europe. 

From Saffron Waldon, a road extends ſouth eaſt to 
'Thaxted, a place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
from doomſday book, where it is called Tofted. It is 
2 long irregular town, on the banks of the river Chel- 
mer, and before the diflolution of monaſteries, it had a 
convent of black monks. 

In the reign of Philip and Mary it received a charter 
of incorporation, which was afterwards confirmed by 


recorder, three bailiffs, and about twenty of the chief 
inhabitants ; all their public deeds paſſing under a ſeal, 
without any arms. The pariſh church 1s a ſtately edi- 
fice, but does not contain any thing remarkable. The 
weekly market is on Friday, beſides which they have 
two annual fairs, viz. on the twenty- ſeventh of May, 
— tenth of Auguſt, being diſtant from London 42 
miles, 

Travelling ſouthward, we viſited Dunmow, fo called 
from the contraction of two Britiſh words, viz. Du- 
num, a dry hill, and Magus, a name that anſwers 
exactly to its ſituation, being built on a riſing ground, 
which makes the fituation extremely agreeable. This 
town is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from 


| tom, we ſhall take notice of ſuch perſons, who actually 


doomſday book, where it is mentioned as part 
eſtate given to the ear] of Eflex. 

There are ſeveral remains of Roman antiquities p... 
Dunmow, but the town does not contain au th 
remarkable. It is governed by two bailints, chyſ., ks, 
nually, and has a weekly market on Saturday, yy. 
which they have two annual fairs, viz. oa the ftr : 
May, and eighth of November; bein x it 
London 36 miles. 

There are many agreeable villages in the neighbou 
hood of Dunmow, ſituated on the banks of the * 
Roding, from which no leſs than eight pariſhes der. 
their name, all of them affixing the word Roding i, ,, 
appellative. The pariſh church of Dunmow ſtands 8 
one of theſe villages, about a mile diſtant from the 
town, and was, in the times of popery, a vicarage, le. 
ing annexcd to the priory of Stoke, in the county of 
Suffolk. 

Near Dunmow is a village called Dunmow Pan 
to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which is called in the 
records Dunmow Magna. But this village is remark. 
able for a ſingular cuſtom, which began in the reian r 
Henry III. an account of which we ſhall lay before our 
readers, as extracted from the record publiſhed by the 
late Mr. Hearne of Oxford. ; 

Robert Fitz Walter, earl of Clare, became a great 
bene factor to the priory at this place, and inſtituted 2 
cuſtom, that if any man, within a year and a day ef hi 
marriage, did not repent, or have any difference or 
diſpute with his wiſe, during the firſt twelve calander 
months, he was to knee] down before the prior, upon 
two ſharp pointed ſtones, and ſwear to the truth of the 
following oath as adminiſtered to him by the Reward of 
the priory, Which if he did a gammon of bacon u, 
delivered to him. 


ot t 


Kch 05 
and from 


| The Oath. 
You ſhall ſwear by cuſtom and confeſſion, 


If ever you made nuptial tranſgreſſion; 
Nor fince you were married man and wife, 
By houſhold brawls, or contentious ſtrife; 
Or otherwiſe, in bed or board, 
Offended each other in deed or word; 
Or, in a twelvemonth's time, and a day, 
Repented not in thought any way; 
Or, ſince the church clerk ſaid, Amen, 
Wiſh'd yourſelves unmarry'd again ; 
But continue true, and in deſire, 
As when you join'd hands in holy choir, 


During the time the oath was adminiſtered, the men 
and his wife were ſurrounded by all the people not only 
in the village, but alſo in the neighbourhood, who with 
the prior, and monks walked in proceſſion round th: 
church-yard, after which the Steward repeated to chen 
the following words, 


Since to theſe conditions, without any fear, 
Both, of your own accord do freely ſwear, 
A whole gammon of bacon you do receive, 
And bear it away with Jove and good leave * 
For this is the cuſtom of Dunmow well known, 
Though the pleaſure be ours, the bacon's your on, 


| * * * 
Before we make any remarks on this whimſical cul 


claimed the bacon, and had it delivered to them 4. 
cording to the cuſtom of the manor. 3 

On the ſeventeenth of April in the twenty-third 0! 
Henry VI. it was claimed by one Richard Wrint, 
of Badeburgh, near the city of Norwich, and deliveres 
to him by John Cannon, prior of the convent. 

On Lady Day in the ſeventh year of Edward [\ > 
was claimed by Stephen Samuel of Aſhton, in Ha 
and delivered to him by Roger Rulcot, at that time 
prior of the convent. 


In 1510, the firſt of Henry VIII. one Thoma l 
Fuller, of Coggeſhall in the county of Eſſex, —_ 


ow, and claimed the bacon, which was delivered 

4 by John Taylor, the prior with all the ancient 
WT to him! 

A the laſt time that it was claimed before the 
3 from popery, as appears by the record pub- 
» wr by Mr. Hearne, the original of which is now in 
— h ids office. But it has not been all given to pa- 
— a -oteſtants have likewiſe come in for their ſhares ; 
although the cuſtom of the manor is {till the ſame 
1 yet the ceremony is different ſince the refor- 
2 took place, for the perſon who claims the bacon 
3 inſtead of being accompanied by monks, is only 
ac" by the ſteward, officers and tenants of the 
i inor, together with a great number of ſpectators. 
E The whole of this ancient ceremony may be under- 
good by the following form, which we ſhall preſent to 
bur readers in the words of the record. 


Dunmow priory, Eſſex. 
At a court baron of the right worſhipful Sir Thomas 
May, knight, there holden on Friday the twenty: ſe- 
venth day of June, in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of our ſovereign lord William III. by the grace of God 
of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, king, de- 
fender of the faith, &c. and in the year of our Lord one 
chouſand ſeven hundred and one, before Thomas 


Wheeler, gentleman Steward there. 


Homage Elizabeth Beaumont, 


Henrietta Beaumont, | ; 
Annabella Beaumont, 17* 


Jane Beaumont, 
Mary Wheeler, 

Be it remembered, That at this court, it is found 
ind preſented, by the homage aforeſaid, that John Rey- 
nolds of Hatfield-regis, alias Hatheld-broad-oak, in 
the county of Eſſex, gent. and Anne his wife, have 
deen married for the ſpace of ten years laſt paſt, and 
upwards. And it is likewiſe found preſented and ad- 
judged by the homage aforeſaid, that the ſaid J. Rey- 
nelds, and Anne his wife, by means of their quiet and 
peaceable, tender and loving cohabitation, for the ſpace 
of time aforeſaid, as appears by reference to the ſaid 
homage, are fit and qualified perſons to be admitted by 
the court to receive the ancient and accuſtomed oath, 
whereby to entitle themſelves to have the bacon of 
Dunmow delivered unto them, according to the cuſtom 
of the manor, Whereupon at the court, in full and 
open court, came the ſaid John Reynolds, and Anne 
bis wife, in their proper perſons, and humbly prayed, 
that they might be admitted to take the oath aforeſaid : 
whereupon the ſaid fteward, with the jury, ſuitors, 


| folemnity to the ancient and accuſtomed place for the 
adminiſtration of the oath, and receiving the bacon a- 
foreſaid ; that is to ſay, to the two great ſtones lying 
near the church door, within the ſaid manor ; when 
the ſaid John Reynolds, and Anne his wife, knecling 
down on the ſaid two ſtones, the ſaid ſteward did ad- 
| miniſter to them the aforementioned oath. Being both 
lawfully fworn, the ſaid ſteward delivered to them the 
gammon of bacon, with the uſual ſolemnity. 
At the ſame time William Parſley of Muck Eyſton, 
in the county of Eſſex, and Jane his wife, being mar- 
ried for the ſpace of three years laſt paſt and upwards, 
by means of their quiet, peaceable, tender and loving 
cohabitation for the ſaid ſpace of time, came and claim- 
ed the ſaid bacon, and had it delivered to them, accord- 
ug to the aforeſaid order, 


Thomas WHEELER, Steward. 


On Thurſday the twentieth of June 1751, at a 
court of the manor, it was claimed by one John Shake- 
anks, at Weathersfield, wool-comber, and Anne his 
lle, and delivered to them by the ſteward. 

e could wiſh fincerely that every married couple 
m Britain behaved in ſuch a manner to each other as 
"9 entitle them to the Dunmow bacon ; but daily ex- 


w 


and other officers of the court, proceeded with the uſual 
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perience convinceth us, that happineſs is not always 
tound in the marriage ſtate, although originally de- 
ſigned to promote it. Riches may ſecure us from want, 
and likewiſe procure us faſhionable pleaſures, but un- 
leſs there is an union of hearts, on the principles of re- 
ligion and virtue, no happineſs, either real or compa - 
rative can ever take place, 


In vain thro” fortune, beauty, wit; 
The fugitive we trace, 

It dwells not in the faithleſs ſmiles 
That brightens Clodio's face. 

To temper'd withes, juſt deſires, 
Is happineſs confin'd, 

And deaf to folly's call, attends 
The muſic of the mind. 


Mrs. CARTER. 


It was a pretty conceit of the philoſopher, who be- 
ing aſked, What was the beſt emblem of happineſs 
in the marriage ſtate ? Inftead of giving a direct an- 
ſwer, went to his cloſet, and drew the picture of two 
oxen in a yoke, with the following motto underneath, 


DRAW EQUAL. 


With reſpe& to the original of this cuſtom, and the 
reaſon for its inſtitution, it will at firſt fight appear to 
be only a good natured fancy of the lord, although it 
could not fail of being ſerviceable to the monks in lat- 
ter times, when they were ſunk in all manner of de- 
bauchery; for by this they were enabled to form pro- 
per notions of the conjugal fidelity of the people in 
the neighbourhood, and where it was moſt likely for 
them to ſucced in their amours. 

From the words of the oath already recited our rea- 
ders will be convinced that it is not ſo ancient as the 
cuſtom, and was probably written ſometime in the laſt 
century, when the language of the old one became dif- 
ficult to be underſtood. 

The late earl of Sutherland and his lady, who both 
died at Bath 1766, lived in ſo happy a manner that had 
they recovered from that fatal ſickneſs, which carried 
them both into eternity, intended to have gone to Dun- 
mow and claimed the bacon. | 

From Dunmow, a road extends eaſt to Braintree, 


a large populous town, pleafantly ſituated on a riſing 


ground, Before the reformation, the biſhops of London 
had a palace in this town, but it is now demoliſhed. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the proteſtants who 
fled from the cruel perſecution of the duke D' Alva, 
came for refuge to England, and many of them ſettled 
here, where they carried on a conſiderable trade in 
manufacturing of bays and other forts of woollen cloth, 
by which the place became rich and flouriſhing. Five 


or fix waggons loaded with thoſe goods uſed to be ſent 


to London every week, but of late years it has greatly 
decreaſed. 

'The people of Braintree hefore the reign of Edward 
III. uſed to attend divine ſervice, at a church half 2 
mile diſtant from the place, but that being pulled down 
another has been ſince built in the town. When the 
manufactures of this place began to decline, many of 
the poor working people were reduced to great diſtreſs ; 
but ſeveral legacies having been left for their ſupport, 
the pariſh officers were enabled to relieve them, until 
ſuch time as they could be provided for otherwiſe. 

Many of the inhabitants of this town, and its neigh- 
bourhood are proteſtant diflenters, and one Henry Smith, 
a member of their communion, left for them the ſum 


| of two thouſand eight hundred pounds to be laid out 


in land for the uſe of the poor of that denomination. 
The weekly market is on Wedneſday, beſides which 
they have two annual fairs, viz, on the eight of May, 
and ſecond of October, being diſtant from London 
40 miles, | 1 

At a ſmall village, called Black-Notely, near Brain- 
tree, Ms. John Ray, whoſe life we ſhall inſert at the 
end of this county, ſpent the latter years of his life in 


piety, 
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diety, ſtudy and retirement. A fine monument has 
been ſince erected to his memory in the church, and 
repaited 1737, at the expence of J. Legge, M. D. 

Near Braintree is another ſmall village, called Fel- 
Read, where there is a free ſchool founded many years 
ago, and at preſent in a flouriſhing condition. 

Bocking, a large village, about two miles north of 
Braintree, has many good houſes, and the living, which 
is a rural deanery, is reckoned worth five hundred 
pounds annually. There is a particular fort of bays 


made in this village, which being peculiar to the place, 


is called Bocking. 

In the reign of Edward III. a college was founded 
for a provoſt and eight prieſts, by Robert Bourchier, 
lord chancellor of England at a village called Halſtead, 
about five miles north-eaſt of Braintree, which remained 
till the diflolution of religious houſes. This village 
has a weekly market on F: 
infer, that it was formerly a place of conſiderable repute. 
It has likewiſe two annual fairs, viz. on the fixth. of 
May, and the twenty-ninih of October, being diſtant 
from London 46 miles. 

From this part of Eſſex to the borders of Suffolk, the 
country is pleaſant and healthy, having many agreeable 
ſeats, particularly that of lord Petre's, which 1s plea- 
fantly ſituated in a valley, having fine gardens with a 
large park well ſtocked with deer. The houſe is very 
large, but not built in a regular manner, although it has 
many ſpacious apartments. 

The next town we viſited, was Coggeſhall, ſituated 
on the banks of the river Black-water. This place is 
ſuppoſed to have been known to the Romans, but of 
that we have no certain evidence. It 1s mentioned in 
doomſday book, and in the reign of king 8 a 
monaſtery was founded here for the uſe of Ciſtertian 
monks, which remained till the general diſſolution, 
when its annual revenues amounted to two hundred and 
ninety-eight pounds. 

There was alſo a caſtle near this place, belonging 
to the earls of Oxford, where John de Vere entertained 
Henry VII. in the moſt ſumptuous manner. At that 
time there was an act of parliament prohibiting any 
perſon from wearing livery, unleſs he was a menial 
ſervant, and the earl having retained a greater number 
of people, than was allowed by law, all cloathed in the 
richeſt manner, the king told him at parting, that his 
entertainment had been ſuitable to his dignity, but that 
it was improper for him as a ſovereign to ſee the ſtatutes 
of the realm broke in ſo public a. manner, and there- 


fore (ſays he) my attorney general muſt talk with you. 


This caſtle was called Henningham, from a village in 
its neighbourhood, and great part of it is ſtill remain- 
ing, which with ſome additions and alterations, is now 
uſed as the ſeat of a country gentleman. 


Coggeſhall is at preſent a poor decayed place, altho' 


it was formerly rich and populous. It has a weekly 
market on Saturday,. and a fair for horſes and toys on 
Whitſun-Tueſday, being diſtant from London 44. 
miles. 

At Henningham, near the caſtle was a ſmall convent 
of benedictine nuns, and an hoſpital for poor ſick peo- 


ple, but they were both diſſolved in the reign of 


Henry VIIL. 

Travelling ſouthward we viftited Witham one of the 
pleaſanteſt towns in Eſſex, and ſituated on the great 
road leading to Harwich, It was firſt built by Ed- 
ward the elder, ſon ot the great Alfred, and was given 
by Edward the conſeſſor to Euſtace, earl of Bologne, 
as a marriage portion with Goda, fiſter to one of his 
chaplains. 

The church is a neat gothic ſtructure, and the bi- 
ſhops of London preſents the vicar, a privilege they 
have enjoyed ever ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
There are in this church many ancient monuments, 
particularly one of fir John Southcoat, who was a judge 
of the king's bench in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
He was. one of the greateit lawyers, and moſt upright 
jadges in thoſe times, and his deſcendants have had a 
ſeat in the pariſh ever ſince. 


riday, from which we may | 
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ed in digging, but they diſcoaer bricks, tiles, and 


Warlike people. Many coins have been dug up, which 


them. 
They tell us, that when Conſtantius was licute- 
nant in Britain, he married Helena, who was a native 


| ſtantine, who was afterwards emperor of Rome, and 


was lieutenant, otherwiſe he would but have been 3 


| is named after him. 


. exerciſe the regal authority, except ſuch as bore the 
* 9 0 
names of offices, which their conquerors brought amo 


There are many good inns in this town, 230 5. 
neighbouring gentry have an aflembly here, durin Py 
ſummer ſeaſon, t is likewiſe celebrated all * be. 
part of the country for a ſpring of chalybeate wit. 
which is called the Spaw, and occaſions the reſon 1 
many people to the place, where there is a long ro of 
with every fort of convenience. The weekly wa. . 
is on Tueſday, beſides which they have two ann p 
fairs, viz. on the Monday before W hiiſunday, and h 
fourteenth of September, being diſtant from . 
miles. 

There were ſeveral religious houſes in the neigh}, 
hood. of Witham, particularly at Wicke, a ſmall ky 
lage, where a monaſtery of benedictines was founded ;, 
the reign of Henry I. which remained till the diff. 
tion of ſmaller convents, when its revenues were g, 
cured by cardinal Wolſey, for the uſe of Chriſt. ch 
college in Oxford. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, one of his 
miſtreſſes founded a college for ſecular canons, at Pe. 
yerel, a village near this town, who in the reign of 
Henry I. were turned out, and benedictine mont; 
placed in their room. In latter times it became (uh,;. 
dinate to the mitred abby of St. Albans in Hertfog. 
ſhire, and remained till the general diſſolution. 

A little to the eaſtward of Witham, is a village cal. 
led Tiptry, where a convent was founded for black 
canons in the reign of Edward I. but was diſſolved 3. 
long with the ſmaller convents, and its revenues given 
to cardinal Wolſey, who ſettled them on Chris. 
church college, Oxford. 

From Witham, a road extends north eaſt to Cg. 
cheſter, the Colonia of the Romans, and celebrated in 
ancient times for many important events. Tacitus, in 
his life of Julius Agricola, often mentions this place 
as a town of great repute among the Romans, and 
many of their antiquities have been dug up here, Se. 
veral parts of walls, built by the Romans, are {li 
ſtanding, although disfigured by additional building, 
and it ſeldom ever happens that workmen are employ 


ondon 3 


pro- 
urch 


many other remains of the edifices built here by that 


is no way ſurpriſing, when we are convinced from the 
hiſtory of this country, that it was the capital reſidenceof 
thoſe people, while they remained in this iſland, But 
Colcheſter boaſts of ſomething ſtill greater than Ro- 
man antiquities, which to ſome of our readers may in- 
dicate ſlavery, for had they ſupported their liberties, 
the Romans would never have been able to. ſettle among 


of this town, and that ſhe bore him a ſon called Con- 


eſtabliſhed the chriſtian religion throughout his domi- 
nions. But the whole of this ſtory has the appearance 
of a forgery, and doubtleſs contrived by the monks, 
to ſerve their own ſiniſter purpoſes. Had Conſtantine 
been born in Britain, it could not be while his father 


boy when he was raiſed to the purple, and we do nt 
read of his ſerving here in any inferior ſtation. It x 
likewiſe acknowledged, that his father had another 
wife; and we are told by ſome very reputable autho!s, 
that ſhe was alive while he cohabited with Helens, 
The monks have alſo told us with their common 4. 
ſurance, that this Helena was the daughter of ore 
Coel, a Britiſh king, and that the town of Colchett: 


This ſtory, calculated to impoſe on the ignorans 
ſerves to defeat its own intention, when read by ſuch 
as are converſant either with the Britiſh or Rom 
hiſtory. Britain was at that time a province to Ron, 
nor was any of the great men in the iſland allowed t 


them, and that was ſeldom granted ; for when ” 
Romans intended to beſtow places. of truſt, . 
Prob. 
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their vaſſals, they made it a conſtant 
Tow to the greateſt diſtance from the 
y were born, leſt being intoxicated with 
4 power, 
= 5 moſt rational opinion that we are able to form 
i T ple i Helena is, that ſhe was a young woman, 

1 MConftantius had brought with him from the eaſt, 
4 FR. was ſent to command in Britain, and that ſhe 
1 3 kept by bim many years before. With re- 
5 _ 5 her reſidence at Colcheſter, there is not the 
=”. goubt of it any more than her being at every part 
4 1 he iſland where Conſtantius went, for when he 
1 ** at York, ſhe was along with him. 
When the Romans left the Iſland, Colcheſter be- 
b of conſiderable ſtrength and repute, a gar- 
F rien was conſtantly kept in it, till it was taken, and 
i Ceftroyed by the pagan Danes. We are not 
anain by whom Colcheſter was rebuilt, but moſt pro- 


lace 
ing a p 


table before the conqueſt, as the caſtle appears to have 
been built :bout that time. At the 3 it was 
en to Eudo Dapiſer, a great Norman baron, who 
5 Faded a ſtately abby for monks of the benedictine or- 
4 ger, and dedicated it to St. John Baptiſt, It was ex- 
empted . viſitation, and its abbot ſat as 
3 in parliament. 
L 3 _ — of Henry VIII. when the viſitors came 
od enquire into the ſtate of its revenues, John Beach, 
e 2bbot, refuſed to ſurrender it to the king, for which 
be uns found guilty of high treaſon, and executed, 
be place where the houſe ſtood is now converted into 
garden, there being only ſome part of the walls ſtand- 
ing. Several ſtone coffins, and other remains of an- 
ty have been dug up at different times, but we 
Were not able to learn whoſe bodies they contained; 
altho' moſt probably ſome of the firſt abbots. 
Diuring the civil wars in the Jaſt century, this place 
beld out long in defence of the king, and ſuffered ſo 
rere a ſiege, that the parliament's forces were oblig- 
Wed to turn it into a blockade, by which both the in- 
Wh:bitants and garriſon were reduced to the 8 
Wextremities of want, and forced to eat dead dogs, 
Whorſcs, and cats. At laſt it ſurrendered, and the two 
eallaut officers, fir George Liſle, and fir Charles Lucas, 
Wwhoſe bravery in defending the place would have done 
Whounour to the annals of Greece or Roine, were by or- 
der of a court martial ſhot under the walls, contrary 
Wo the laws of war, and the articles of the capitu- 
WJ ation, 
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4 Colcheſter is pleaſantly fituated on the river Coln, 
Wand is extremely populous, being for trade and riches 
ide moſt conſiderable town in the county; but like 
other manufacturing towns, the houſes are irregularly 
built, although the ſtreets are broad and open. 

Ide making of bays was firſt (et up here, when the 
iſtreſſed proteſtants ; 

WD Alva, and brought the knowledge of their arts 
into this kingdom. There is more bays made in Col- 
Wcheſter than in any other town in England; and the 
WPrice of labour is ſo cheap, that the dealers are enabled 
ſell their goods extremely reaſonable. This ought 
Jo be the principal object of attention in all tradin 
countries, to keep the price of proviſions as low as cy 
ble, which of courſe decreaſes the price of labour, and 
de merchants are hereby enabled to {Ul their goods at 
Veeign markets cheaper than our neighbours, which 
ef courſe muſt at all times bring conſiderable ſums of 
one) into the country. 

Colcheſter oyſters are well known in many parts of 
"land, particularly in London, where they are ſold 
r 2 conſiderable price; and during the winter the 
1 Poor people who are employed in the weaving branch, 
nume ſuch vaſt numbers of ſprats, that they are 
. alled dy the people on the coaſt, Weavers Beef. Beſides 
on pariſh churches in this town, they have one for 
x * Dutch and another for the French proteſtants, with 
= mectings for the people called quakers, and three 
4 of the dillenters, There is a free grammar ſchool 
4 * and the maſter is choſen by the inhabi- 
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tants, There are likewiſe two charity ſchools, ſup- 
ported by voluntary ſubſcription, and a workhouſe 2 
the poor. 

In the times of popery, beſides the mitred abby, al- 
ready mentioned, there were ſeveral religious houſes, 
founded at different times, by devotees, in order to 
compound with heaven for their crimes, In the reign 
of Henry I. there was an hoſpital founded here for le- 
pers, which ſtood near the eaft gate; and Henry II. 
augmented its revenues for the ſupport of thoſe afflicted 
people. There was a ſmall convent of crouched friars 
near the ſouth weſt fide of the town, erected in the 
beginning of the reign of Henry [. It was ſubordinate 
to a monaſtery, near Tower-hill, London; for the 
monks, like the ancient Romans, ſent colonies into 
every part of the iſland. Theſe crouched, or rather 
croſſed monks, were firſt imported into this iſland a- 
bout the beginning of the thirteenth century; but whe- 
ther they were leis ambitious, or not ſuch conſumate 
hypocrites as the reſt of their brethren ; certain it is 
that they never acquired any great degree of popularity 
among the ignorant ſuperſtitious multitude. 

In the reign of Henry I. a monaſtery was founded 
on the ſouth fide of the town for monks of the order ot 
St. Auguſtine, and faid to be for the firſt body of that 
fraternity, who ſettled in this iſland. It remained till 
the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues a- 
mounted to five hundred and twenty: three pounds, ſe- 
venteen ſhillings ; a vaſt ſum in thoſe times! There 
was a ſmall priory of grey friars, near the eaſt gate of 
the town, founded * endowed by lord Fitzwalter, in 
the reign of Edward II. Who was afterwards ſhaved, 


and ſpent the remainder of his days in the con- 


vent. 


Colcheſter ſends two repreſentatives to parliament, 


who are choſen by the freemen in general; and is go- 
verned by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, eleven al- 
dermen, a common council of eighteen of the princi- 
pal inhabitants, a town clerk, a chamberlain, and o- 
ther proper officers, The guild-hall is a good building, 
and they have a gaol, and houſe of correction. The 
weekly market on Saturday is well ſupplied with all 


ſorts of neceſſary proviſions ; and they have four an- 


nual fairs, viz. on Eaſter Tueſday, much frequented 
by the dealers in ready made cloaths from London, and 
the twenty-fourth of June for horſes, on the twenty- 
third of July for horned cattle, and on the twentieth of 
October for cheeſe, butter and toys, being diſtant from 
London 51 miles. 

Having viewed every thing worth notice in Colcheſ- 
ter, we went to viſit the moſt noted places in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

In the reign of Henry I. a convent was founded at a 
ſmall village on the river Coln, called Earl's-coln, and 
ſet apart for the reception of black monks, who came 
into England about that time, like ſwarms of locuſts. 
It remained till the general diſſolution, but none of its 
ruins are now to be ſeen, The village is pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated, and has a fair for cattle and toys on the twenty- 
fifth of April. | 

In the ſame reign, namely that of Henry I. a con- 
vent was founded and endowed for monks of the Clu- 
niac order, at a village north of Colcheſter, and called 
Horſley- parva. It was dedicated to St. Peter, and 
when the ſmaller priories were diffolved, cardinal 
Wolſey obtained a grant of its lands for the uſe of 
Chriſt Chutch in Oxford, 

Near this village is another ſmaller one, called Lit- 
tle Horkſley, where there was an hoſpital for poor peo- 
ple, but by whom it was built is not known. 

There is a ſmall village, a little to the ſouth of Col- 
cheſter, called Layer-Marney, where in the begin- 


ning of the reign of Edward III. a collegiate church 


was ſounded by William Marney, the lord of the ma- 
nor, and dedicated to St. Mary ; but it was diflolved 
by order of Henry VIII. 

And to the eaitward of this place is another village, 
called Chick, where there was a celebrated convent of 
ſecular canons, ſaid by the monks to be the firſt that 

2E way 
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was erected in this part of the county. When the 
monks came into England, by the invitation of king 
Edyar, and archbiſhop Dunſtan, in the tenth century, 
the ſecular canons were turned out, becauſe they 
would not conſent to part with their wives, and thole 
of the order of St. Auguſtine placed in their room. 

It continued to receive conſiderable benefactions 
from time to time, as appears from the valuation of its 
revenues, which at the general diſſolution amounted to 
ſix hundred and ſeventy-ſ:ven pounds one ſhilling and 
two⸗pence per annum. lt is now totally demoliſhed, 
the place where it ſtood ſcarcely being known. 

The next place we viſited was an iſland formed by 
the mouth of the river Coln, where it falls into the 
fea. It is called the Merſey, and in it was a ſmall priory 
ſubject to an abby at Roan, in Normandy, but it was 
fuppreſſed along with the other alien priories, and its 
rents given to Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who gave them to ſupport a church, which he 
had founded at Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonſhire, 
the place of his nativity. | 

T his iſland were it properly fortified, might be made 
a place of great ſtrength, and prevent our enemies in 
time of war from landing on this part of the coaſt, but 
it has been neglected ever ſince the reign of Charles II. 
when a thouſand men were placed in it to oppoſe the 
Dutch, who were expected to come to an anchor here, 
in order to plunder the neighbouring country. 

From this iſland we croſſed over to the eaſtern ex- 
tremity of the county, and viſited the remains of the 
antient priory, called Oſyth's. The monkiſh writers 
tell us, that the place where this convent was founded, 
was the reſidence of a holy virgin, who had devoted her 
life to ſolitude, but when the Danes landed on the coaſt, 
they ſtabbed her, and in memory of her martyrdom, 
Richard de Beauvis, biſhop of London, in the reign of 
Henry I. built this houſe for canons of the Auguſtine 
order, 

This ancient and ſpacious gothic ſtructure, is almoſt 
wholly entire, and is built in a moſt agreeable ſituation, 
only that the country around 1s rather damp, and ſub- 
ject to fogs, by which the people are often aMicted with 
agues, though not to that degree of ſeverity that they 
are in other parts of this county. This convent was 
extremely rich, for at the general diſſolution its annual 
revenues amounted to ſeven hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds, The village has a fair for toys on Holy 
Thurſday. 

The next place we viſited was Harwich, ſo called 
from the Saxon word, Harerie, which ſignifies a haven. 
It docs not appear that it was a place of any great re- 
pute before the time of Edward I. when it was made a 
tree borough by Tho as Brotherion, earl of Norfolk, 
and earl marſhal] of England. 

In the reign of James I. Sir Edward Coke at that 
time attorney general procured it a charter of incorpora- 
tion, to be governed by a mayor, recorder, eight alder - 
men, and a common council of twenty-four of the 
principal inhabitants. The juriſdiction of this town 

is very conſiderable, and the mayor has a right to hold 
courts of admiralty concerning ſuch naval affairs as the 
people are engaged in. He has likewiſe the privilege 
of returning all manner of writs, and to ſue out fines 
and amerciaments. 

The town is extremely neat with good ſtreets, and 
many agreeable houſes, The mouth of the harbour 
is ſecured to the ſouth by a battery of guns at a place, 
called Land Guard fort, which ſtands on a point run- 
ing out from the Suffolk fide of the bay, The harbour 
is extremely ſafe, and no ſhips can get in without per- 
miſſion from this fort, which in times of war is well 
ſupplied with men and amunition. Although the en- 
trance into the harbour is narrow, yet it runs up a 
conſiderable way, and the channels are ſafe, even In the 
greateſt ſtorms, being able to receive the largeſt ſhips 
in the navy. The ſtreets are paved with a ſort of clay, 
but ſo hard that it reſembles, and 1s almoſt as durable 
as ſtone, 

In the reign of Charles I. it was ſtrongly fortified, 
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and a late act has made proviſion, for making it a 
of great ſtrength, but although the ground ** 
ed out for the different works, yet nothing hz. | © 
done in the affair, Harwich is noted for two falt wn 
baths, curiouſly conſtructed and much freque 
people in ſummer, having different drefün 

for the gentlemen and ladies. The pariſh chu“ 
ſubject to the mother church, at a village, called , 
ver-court, but the incun bent has a very gente“ 
larv. | | S000 he 

The packet boats ſails from Harwich to Helveott, 
which often does not take above a day in the daſs? 
but the people as at moſt other towns, where mant z 
reigners are conſtantly paſſing and repaſſing, abc . 
juſtly accuſed of impoſitions. Harwich ſend; two wy 
preſentatives to parliament, who are choſen by the 5 
habitants in general, the mayor being the Teturnir. 
officer. The weekly market is on Tueſday, beſt? 
which they have two anriual fairs, viz. on the 6-2 2 
May and eighteenth of October, being dittant ff 
London 72 miles. 5 

On the ſouth ſide of Harwich are three ſmall h 
formed by a winding ſtream near its influx into the . 
Theſe iſlands are called Horſey, * 
There is a manor, or lordſhip to the ſouth of the 
iſlands, conſiſting of three villages, called the Liter, 
of Oke, where the privilege is ſo great, that no ys 
can be executed in its bounds except by the hail'® (x 
the manor, who acts in conſequence of inſtructions fes 
the lord. There js a good light houſe, near Harwich 
on an eminence, called Beacon's-hill, oppoſite the fe 
on the ſouth ſide of the harbour, and from the 
fine proſpe of the coaſts of Suffolk and Efley, 

The laſt place we vifited in Eſſex, was Manniroee, 
place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from Doom 
day book, wherein it is mentioned as part of the ct 
given by the Corqueror to Judith, counteſs of Ale. 
marle, as a reward for the ſervices performed by her 
huſband. At preſent this town is fallen to decay, there 
being ſcarce any houſes in it better than cottages, |: 
has no pariſh church, only a chapel of eaſe to Miche, 
a neighbouring village, | 

There is no particular manufaQtory carried on in tix 
town, but it has a good weekly market on "PF ueſay, an; 
2 fair for toys on the ſixteenth of June, being Ciftr 
trom London 60 miles. 

Thoſe parts of Eſſex, which border upon the Then 
and the ſea are very unhealthy, particularly to ftranzr; 
who ſeldom eſcape agues, the ſure conlequence &: 
moiſt and foggy atmoſphere, but thoſe parts, wi 
lie to the weſt and north are as healthy and . 
lightful as any other county in England. It is a cm 
mon obſervation, that the wiſe and bountiful authors 
nature, has ſo blended his works together, that e 
thoſe we are apt to find ſault with, have their peev.- 
advantages, Thus the marſhy grounds in Eſtex, 2 
moſt excellent paſture, nor is there a county in 12 
land, where proviſions in general are in greater pri. 
The London markets are tupplicd by Eficx, with 7 
quantities of corn, and great numbers of oxen. cat 
and ſheep. They alſo breed great numbers 0! hot 
and the fiſh, particularly oyſters, bring vaſt ſums 
nually to the place. They have great numbers of Wi 
fowl in the parts near the Thames, which are fold“ 
the dealers in London. 
The principal manufacture carried on in E. 
the making of baize, but at preſent it is not in % 
riſhing a ſtate as about half a century ago, when = 
cheſter only uſed to receive thirty thouſand poun® * 
week, for that article, from the merchants in Lone" 
who ſent the cloth to Spain for the uſe of the fr 
monks and nuns, ; 

In the northern parts of this county, where it bot 
ders on Cambridgeſhire, vaſt crops of Safron de? 
nually cut down, which turns to great advanta* * 
the owners. 1 

The principal rivers in this county, are the Chet 
the Blackwater, the Coln, and the Lee. hs 

The Chelmer, and the Blackwater riſe alm9% “ 
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came place, and running both ſouth-eaſt in almoſt a 
allel direction, form an angle below Chelmsford, 

. near Maldon they both join together, and fall into 

the fea, near che ile of Merſey. : 

The Coln riſes in the north-weſt parts of Eſſex, and 

paſſes by Colcheſter, after which it turns fouth-ealt, 

and falls into the German ocean. 

The Stour riſes in the northern part of the county, 
and after ſeparating it from Suffolk, falls into the Ger- 
man ocean at Harwich, 

The Lee riſes in the north weſt parts of the county, 
and ſeperates Eſiex from Hertford and Middleſex, atter 
which it uſed to fall into the Thames at Blackwall, 
age eaſtward of London, but of late years a canal 
has been Cut, by which it is made navigable from Lime- 
houſe, near Wapping, to Ware in Hertfordſhire, 

The character of the inhabitants of Eſſex, is conſiſt- 
ent with their various employments, thoſe reſiding near 
Middleſex, differing but little from the people in the 
capital. In the more interior parts, thoſe who follow 
huſbandry, like the hihermen. who reſide near the 
Thames, are plain, blunt and honeſt, whilſt the artiſts 
in the manufacturing towns are ſober and induſtrious, 

There are many curious plants in Effex, particu- 
larly, : : 

Black Currants found in the neighbourhood of 
Braintree. 

Creeping Tormentil found in the ſame parts, 

Saw Thiſtle on the banks of the Thames, 
Plaiſtow. 

Sea Holy in many parts of the county, particularly 
near Colcheſter. 

Water Plantain, near Rumford. 

Horſe Mint, Hogs Fennel, and Water Mint near 
Bocking. 

Pepper Wort, near Chelmsfcrd. 

Sea Dogs Graſs, and Herb Paris, near Colcheſter, 

Fox Tail Graſs in the marſhy grounds, near the 
Thames. 

Sea Scurvy Graſs, near Maldon; and 

Millet Cyprus Graſs, near Bocking. 

Eſſex has produced many learned and eminent men, 
and we ſhall preſent our readers with the lives of the 
following. 


a vill 


near 


Thomas Bourchier, was the ſon of the earl of Ewe, 
in Normandy, who came over to England and married 
the counteſs of Strafford, ſiſter of the earl of Eſſex. He 
was born in this county in the reign of Henry IV. 
Being early deſigned for the church, his parents ſent 
him to Merton college in Oxford, where he ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of the Ariſtotlean logic, the theology of 
the ſchools, and the civil and canon law. 

The univerſity elected him vice chancellor, which he 
enjoyed three years, and was afterwards appointed dean 
of St. Martins le Grand in London, at that time a ce- 
lebrated ſanctuary for all manner of criminals and va- 
gabonds. Before he had been one year in this office, 
he was elected by the prior and monks, biſhop of Ely, 
and confirmed by a papal bull, but the king refuſing to 
conſent, Bourchier did not accept of the office, leſt 
he ſhould be ſued in a preminure. 

The next year he was elected biſhop of Worceſter, 
and the (ce of Ely being kept vacant upwards of ſeven 
71 he wes at laſt tranſlated thither by order of Henry 

J. 1453. In 1454, he was elected by the monks of 
Conterbury to be their archbiſhop, and rhe fame year 
rccved the pall, The pope ſoon after made him a 
cardinal, and the next vear he was conſtituted lord 
high chancellor of England; but ſoon after reſigned 
tne great ſeal, on account of party diſputes, and retired 
to his biſhopric in order to diſcharge the duties of his 
office. He began a viſitation in Lene, and reformed 
many avuſes that had crept in among the clergy, and 
Publiſhed an order to reſtrain the abuſe of papal pro- 
cons, He was a lover of learning, and encouraged 

101 in his firſt attempt to introduce printing into 

ngland, as appears by his ſending for Corſelli one of 
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the compoſitors of Hatlam, whom he joined in part- 
nerſhip with Caxton, 

He preſided over the church of England, and ſee of 
Canterbury, thirty-two years, and the laſt public action 
he was engaged in, was that of marrying Henry VII. 
and the princeſs Elzabeth, daughter of Edward IV. by 
which the bloody wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter were finally ended, and the white and 
red roſes united. He died at his palace, near Knowles 
in Kent, on the thirtieth of March 1486, after having 
been archbiſhop, during the reigns of Henry VI. Ed- 
ward IV. Richard III. and one year of Henry VII. 


Thomas Audley was born in Eſſex 1488, and ſtu— 
died in the univerſity of Cambridge, from which he re- 
moved to the Inner Temple, where he acquired a per- 
tect knowledge of the law of England. In 1526, he 
was one of the benchers, and appointed by the ſociety 
to read lectures on the ſtatute of privileges, which he 
did with ſo much judgment and eloquence, that he 
acquired great reputation, 

In 1529, he was choien ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and a, ſoon as the houſe proceeded to bufiness, 
great complaints were made agent the ſcandalous 
lives and abominable vices of the cle gy, upon which 
ſome bills were brought in to retreat the buſineſs in 
eccleſiaſtical courts, but they were violently oppoſed 
by the biſhops and abbots, 

* Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, inveighed boldly againſt 
the hills in the houſe of lo:ds which provoked the com- 
mons to ſuch a degree, that they went with a remon- 
ſtrance to the king, which was gracioully received, and 
Fiſher, who had ſtood up fo boldly in defence of the 
prieſts, was obliged to uſe equivocal expreſſions, when 
the king called upon to explain hitnlelf. 

The beſt hiſtorians agree, that the greateſt care was 
taken by the miniſtry to have ſuch perſons choſen into 
the houſe of commons, as would proceed in every thing 
with alacrity, and ſupport the meaſures of the court. 
Sir I homas More received the great ſeal, which had 
been taken from Wolfey, and was appointed ſpeaker of 
the houſe of lords, and fir Thomas Audley fulfilled all 
the king's expectations, by the whole of his behaviour, 
and procured a majority in the houſe of commons, to 
paſs a law, that all the ſums borrowed by the king 
trom private ſubjects ſhould be conſidered as paid, nor 
ſhould any court grant a writ to ſue for them, 

This parliament was ſo acceptable to the king, that 
contrary to the uſual cuſtom he continued them another 
ſeſhons, wherein many important acts paſſed, amongſt 
which was a Jaw to exempt the clergy from penaltics, 
who had ſubmitted to the legantine authority of car- 
dinal Wolſey. This act was brought into the houſe 
of lords, but when it was fent down to the commons, 
they were for inſerting a clauſe in favour of the laity, 
who had likewiſe incurred the ſame penalties. 

This, however, gave offence to the king, who told 
them that acts of grace ought to flow ſpontaneouſly, 
and that their method of proceeding was not the way 
to obtain relief. "This was a ſtrong inſtance of the 
pride of Henry's nature, for although the houſe paſſed 
the bill, without the clauſe, he afterwards granted the 
laity a pardon by proclamation. 

In 1532, fir Thomas More reſigned the great ſeal, 
which was given to fir Thomas Audley, with the 
title of lord keeper. The year following he was ap- 
pointed lord high chancellor, and ſoon after preſided on 
the tryal of his predeceſſor, as well as that of the 


| biſhop of Rocheſter, and the unfortunate Anne Bo- 


leyn, queen to Henry VIII. What fir Thomas Aud- 
lay's ſenſations were, when he pronounced judgment 
on that lady, can be felt by the humane, but only 
expreſſed by the philoſopher. 
A little after this, an affair happened that has made 
a conſiderable noiſe, by being often quoted in the courts 
of law, during the preſent reign. George Ferrers re- 
preſentative in parliament for the town of Plymouth, 
was arreſted for debt, and carried to the Compter b 
virtue 


95 


Wrtue of a writ from the King's-Bench. This being 
certified to the houſe then fitting, the ſetjeant at arms 
was- ſent to demand the member, and the keeper.retu- 
ling to deliver him, a tray enſued, the mace was broke, 
ane officers obliged to make their eſcape by taking 
ſhekeer in ſome of the neighbouring houſes. Notice 
ſent to the houſe of commons, they declared that 
they would fit no longer, and defired a conference with 
the lords. | 
pon hearing the matter, the lord chancellor Aud- 
ley, declared the contempt -flagrant, and referred the 
pamniſhment. to the houſe of commons, who by their 
ſpeaker Sir Thomas Moyle, iſſued a warrant to bring 
the ſheriff of London, and ſeveral other perſons to the 
bar of the houſe," ſome of whom were committed to 
the Tower, und the others to Newgate. This was 
conſidered- a9 an arbitary proceeding, but the king 
wanting an aid at that time it ſoon obtained the ſanction 
of his majeſty: 

Lord chief juſtice Dyer, whoſe life we have given in 
ee Somerletſhire, mentioning this caſe in 
on d his reports, ſays, Thar the ſages of the law 
tec held the commitment of Ferrers legal, and though 
<< the-pttvilege was allowed him, yet was it held un- 
« juſt.” Audley continued to enjoy the favour of the 
tyrant his ſovereign till his death, which happened on 
the laſt day of April 1544- 


William Gilbert was born in Colchefter in this 
county 1540, and having finiſhed his ſtudies at Cam- 
bridge, he travelled abroad, and took his degree in 
phyſic in one of the foreign univerſities. When he re- 


turned to England he was created doctor by royal 


mandate, admitted a fellow of the college of phyſi- 
cians, and appointed to attend the family of queen 
Elizabeth. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was continued in 
the ſame employment by that prince, and publiſhed 
the firſt treatiſe on the loadſtone, ever written by an 
Engliſhman. He was one of the moſt ingenius me- 
chanicks of his time, and invented ſome curious. in- 
ſtruments. He died $613, and was buried in the 
church of the Holy Trinity at Colcheſter. 


Samuel Harnſet was born at Colcheſter in this 
county 1561, and educated in King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where having taken his degrees, he entered in- 
to holy orders, and became maſter of the free grammar 
ſchool in his own native place. This employment, 
however, he did not reiiſh, but left it, and became. chap- 
lain to Boncroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who pro- 
moted him to a prebendary in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul's, and ſoon after to the archdeaconry of 
Eſſex, He was likewiſe ehoſen maſter of Pembroke- 
hall, in the univerſity of Cambridge, and elected vice- 
chancellor, 

In 1609 he was promoted to the biſhoprick of Chi- 
cheſter. In 1619 to that of Norwich; and in 1628 
to the archepiſcopal ſee of York. He was one of thoſe 
divines who oppoſed the decrees of the ſynod of Dort ; 
and wrote a learned treatiſe againſt abſolute predeſtina- 
tion, He died in 1631, and was interred in the church 
at Chigwell in Eſſex. 


William Bedell, D. D. was born in Eſſex 1570, and 
finiſhed his ſtudies in Emanuel college, Cambridge. In 
1593, he was choſen fellow of that learned ſociety, 
and ſoon after obtained a living in St. Edmundſbury, 
Suffolk. In 1604 he attended fir Henry Wotton as 
chaplain, when that gentleman was ſent ambaſſador to 
Venice, where he tranſlated the Engliſh liturgy into 
Italian, which was well received by ſuch of the priefts 
as were appointed by the Republic to preach againſt 
the pope, during the continuance of the interdiẽt. He 
reſided above eight years at Venice, in company with 
his amiable patron; and, during that time, he ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
being inſtructed therein by a jewiſh Rabbi. 


During his reſidence abroad, he became acquainted !} 
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| liſhed upon his arrival in England. 


would to God my ſoul was with Bedell's. 


not only declined that, but alſo ſeveral other valuabi 


every ſcholar, who ſtudies the ſacred ſcriptures: 


with that famous Italian, father Paul, who com mice: 
to him the manuſcript account which he had write 
of the council of Frent, and which Dr. Bede] — 


In 1615 fir Thomas Jermyn preſented him to t 
living of Horingſheath; but when he went to the K 
ſhop of Norwich for inſtitution, that prelate inſifes 
on large fees, which. induced Dr. Bedell, who had ny 
vated notions of the truth of chriſtianity, to conſider 
every thing beyond the fees of office, as being in it 
own nature ſumonical, The biſhop finding Bede!! of 
reſolute temper, was afraid of being ſued in a pre. 
minure, he granted bim his title, and he was accord. 
ingly inducted. to the living. \ 

In 1627 he was elected provoſt of Trinity college 
Dublin; and in that ſtation behaved in ſuch an — 
gaging manner as endeared him to all the young gen. 
tlemen who were ſtudents... Every. Saturday he tal. 
vered an oration on the excellency of Chriſtianity, in 
the hall of the college, and, if crouds broke in, he 
turned his diſcourſe into Latin, which he ſpoke with 
* elegance and propriety that charmed all Who heard 

im. 

In 1629 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Ki. 
more and Ardagh, and converted many of the Roman 
clergy from their idolatry. For the uſe of the vulgar 
he got the common prayer to be tranſlated into Iriſh, 
and ordered. it to be read once a day in his cathedl. 
When the rebellion broke out 1641, biſhop Bedel} 
with his wife and children, were carried priſoners 100 
place called Cloughboughter, where they were kept 2. 
bove three weeks, and afterwards exchanged. In the 
beginning of the month of February, in the ſame yea, 
he was taken extremely ill, and finding that death wa; 
approaching, he ſent for his ſons, with their children, 
and ſpoke to them concerning the conſolations that 2- 
riſe from the practice of chriſtian duties, and the plez- 
ling hope of immortality, the belief of a Deity, aud 
love of a Redeemer. 

He died on the ſeventh of that month; and fo be- 
loved was he, even by the mercileſs papiſts, that the 
wild Iriſh did him unuſual honours at his interment; 
they diſcharged a volley of ſhot. and repeated, Re. 
e quieſcat in pace ultimus Anglorum.” i. e. May the 
laſt of the Engliſh reſt in peace. For they often (aid, 
That as they 3 him the beſt of Engliſh biſhops, 
ſo he would be the laſt that ſhould be left among 
them. One of the popiſh prieſts, who was then pre- 
tent, and noted for his horid cruelty, could not help 
crying out, O fit anima mea cum Bedello.” i. e.! 


Joſeph Mead was born in this county 1586, and in- 
ſtructed in grammar learning at Hoddeſdon, in the 
county of Hertford. In 1602 he was entered a ſtudent 
in Chriſt's college Cambridge, where he ſoon became 
acquainted with all the learning of that age, particu- 
larly logic and the theology of the ſchools. In 1619, 
he proceeded maſter, of arts, and his college choſe hin 
one of their fellows. He was likewiſe advanced to tt: 
degree of bachelor in divinity, but his modeſty bin. 
dered him from taking his deploma as doctor. He vi 
offered the provoſtſhip of Trinity College, Dublin, bi. 
having no ambition beyond that of a recluſe life, where 
he might proſecute his ſtudies without interruption; he 
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livings, which were offered him. 
| His works have been publiſhed ſince his death, and 
among other things contain an explanation of the Ret 
lations, and ſome other difficult parts of Scripture. 
was a man of the moſt unaffected piety, and great © 
gard to the worſhip of God, both in public and pi 
vate. He died in his apartments at the college in 1530 
and was interred in the chapel. | 

We have peruſed the whole of Mr. Mead's works 
and had he been as well acquainted with hiſtory, ® | 
was with philological learning, his Commentary the 
Revelations would have been well worth the note“ 


Franc! 


nes Ovarles was born near Rumford, in this 
33H _ his father being at that time one of the 
| — the board of green cloth to queen Elizabeth, 
ws he had acquired a perfect knowledge of the La- 
„ and Greek languages, he was ſent to Chriſt's col- 
dun, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and 
— to Lincoln's- inn, London, to learn the mu- 
nicipal laws of his country. _ : | 1 
Whatever progreſs he made in that ſtudy, it does 
not appear that he was ever called up to the bar, but 
her choſe to ſcek preferment at court, where he was 
b inted to à place in the family of the princeſs Eli- 
Wd. when ſhe was marricd to the way, of Bohemia, 
ind he attended her to Germany till her husband's af- 
fairs were ly. ruined. Returning to his native 
country, the pious Dr. Uſher, primate of Ireland, in- 
vited him over to that kingdom, and during the civil 
wars he adhered to the royal party, which ſo exaſperat- 
ed the parliament, that they ordered his eſtates to be 
ſeized, plundered his houſe, and burnt his manu- 
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7 his ſo affected his delicate conſtitution, that it 
brought on a conſumption, of which he died 1644. 
He was author of ſeveral works both in proſe and verſe, 
all tending to promote virtue and religion, particularly 
his emblems, which contain many fine thoughts on the 
vanity of human life, the deceitfulneſs of fin, and com- 
forts ariſing from the practice of religious duties. 


Sir Thomas Rowe was born at Low Layton, in this 
county 1593. Having received a private education in 
Grammar learning, he was entered a ſtudent in Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, from which he was removed to 
S the Middle Temple, London. | 

In the reign of James I. he was ſent to make diſco- 
veries in America. He was afterwards ſent to the Eaſt 

Indies as ambaſſador to the great Mogul, and upon his 
S :cturn, appointed chancellor of the order of the garter, 
and ſworn of the privy council to Charles I. While 
he was in the Eaſt Indies, he purchaſed a large collec- 
tion of valuable oriental manuſcripts, which are depo- 
ited in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and he kept a 
journal of all his public actions while abroad, a vo- 
Jume of which was publiſhed in 1740. He was one 
of the ableſt ſtateſmen in the laſt age, and on every oc- 
eaſion ſupported the dignity of his country with a be- 
coming ſpirit and reſolution. He died at Woodford, 


In 1644, and was privately interred in the church of 
that village. 


Sir Thomas Smith, well known for his great abili- 
ties as a ſtateſman, was born at Saffron Waldon in this 
county 1512. His father who was a gentleman of con- 
liderable property, employed a tutor to inſtruct this 
his ſon in grammar learning, after which he was entered 
a gentleman commoner in Queen's college, Cambridge. 
In 1531, the college choſe him one of their fellows, 
and about two vears after, he was appointed to read 
lectures on the rar language. In 1536, Mr. Smith 
vas made univerſity orator, and about three years after 
an his travels through Europe, in order to improve 
bis mind in all manner of uſeful learning. 

Having ſpent ſome time at Paris, he went to Italy, 
and at Padua in that country, took his degrees as doctor 
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dught to ſtudy, although but too little regarded in the 
preſent age, After his return to England, . he took the 
ne degree at Cambridge in 1542, and was made Re- 
Fus profeſſor of the civil law in that univerſity, and 
chancellor of the dioceſs of Ely. 
L = = * of Edward VI. he endeavoured 
Promote the reformation from , and was ap- 
| _ maſter of requeſts to the Gb of Somerſet, 
= of the Stanneries, provoſt of Eaton college, and 
ae. Calif, having about that time entered into 
nn, Whilſt he reſided in the duke of 
te 0; wc family, he married his firſt wife Elizabeth, 
* of one Mr. Carkeyke, a merchant in Lon- 


u the civil law, a ſcience which every gentleman 
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don, but ſhe dying ſoon after, he married a ſecond; 
named Philippa, the widow of — Hambden. 

In 1548, he was knighted, advanced to the dig- 
nity of ſecretary of ſtate, and ſent to the court of Braf- 
ſells, to form an alliance with the emperor againſt the 
French, who had ſent an army into Scotland, in order 
to faciliate their deſigns. againſt the Engliſh. 

When the duke of Somerſet was beheaded, Sir John 
Smith, who knew his innocence, adhered to him with 
the ſtricteſt fidelity, for which he was ſtript of all his 
employments, but ſoon after reſtored, and ſent am- 
baſſador to France, in order to procure a wife for the 
young king. During the reign of queen Mary, he was 
protected by the principal heads of the papiſh party, 
particularly Bonner, biſhop of London, and Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, ſo that although be was not 
intruſted with any public office, yet he was not brought 
into trouble. 3 | 

Upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he was one 
of thoſe who were appointed to fettle the 
religion, and in 1562, he was ſent ambaſſador to 


France, where he remained ſome years, and concluded 


a peace between that nation and England. In 1550, 
he was ſworn of the privy council, and ſent a third 
time ambaſlador to France ; but he ſoon after returned, 
and was elected chancellor of the garter. 

In 1576, he was ſeized with a lingering fickneſs,'and 
in order to divert his melancholly hours, he reviſed his 
manuſcript on the Roman coins, but it is now ſup- 
poſed to be loſt. He died at his houſe in Eſſex 1577. 
He was an excellent philoſopher, and a thorough matter 
of the Greek, Latin, Italian and French languages 


eminent for his charity, integrity and zeal for the po- 
teſtant religion, 


Sir Walter Mildmay was born at Chelmsford in this 
county about the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. 
and finiſhed his ſtudies in Cambridge, after which 
he was appointed ſurveyor of the court of augmen- 
tations, | * 

In the reign of king Edward VI. he received the 
honour of knighthood, and being a zealous promoter 
of the reformation, was high in the favour of that 
prince, from whom he received many diſtinguiſhing 
tavours. 

On the acceſſion of the bigotted queen Mary, he was 
ſtript of all his employments, and lived privately till 
the death of that princeſs, when queen Elizabeth took 
him into her favour, and made him chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which he enjoyed till his death 1589. He 
was a munificent promoter of learning, and founded 
Emanuel college in Cambridge, where many of the 
greateſt men in England have had theic education. 


Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, was the ſon of the 
lord high treaſurer Burleigh, prime miniſter to queen 


Elizabeth, by his ſecond lady Mildred, __ of ſir 


Anthony Cooke, of Giddy-hall in Eſſex. He was born 
1560, and being of a weakly conſtitution, was tenderly 
brought up by his mother, and educated under a care- 
ful and learned tutor, till he was ſent to St. John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was entered as a nobleman 
commoner, and received the honorary degree of maſter 
of arts, 

In 1585 and 1586, he ſerved in parliament for the 
city of Weſtminſter, and ſome years after, he was re- 
turned knight of the ſhire for Cambridge. In 1588 he 
was one of thoſe young noblemen who ſerved as a vo- 
lunteer on board the fleet that was ſent to oppoſe the 
Spaniſh Armada. He may be ſaid to have been a 
courtier from his cradle, having the advantage of his 
father's inſtructions and experience. 

Queen Elizabeth was an excellent judge of merit, 
and finding that young Cecil had all the abilities of his 
father, ſhe employed him in affairs of ſtate, and ſoon 
after knighted him. | | 

In 1596 he was ſworn of the privy council, and 
made one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to the 
great prime of the earl of Eſſex, who intended 
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to have procured that place for fir Thomas Bodley. 
Whilſt he was in that poſt, he ſhewed an indefatigable 
addreſs in procuring foreign intelligence from all parts 
of the world, holding, at his own expence, correſpon- 
dance with all ambafladors and foreign ſtates, by which 
means he diſcovered who were the queen's enemies, ei- 
ther at home or abroad. For theſe ſervices he was 
higtily valued by the queen; but mortally hated by the 
papiſts, who printed a book againſt his conduct in ſup- 
prefling their religion, and threatened to murder him. 
He returned an anſwer to their invectives, both in La- 
tin and Engliſh, wherein he declared, that he deſpiſed 
all their threats, and freely told them, that like an up- 
right ſervant of bis country, and an enemy to their 
idolatry, he would exert himſelf ſo vigorouſly againſt 
popery, that there ſhould not be one prieſt left in the 
kingdom; and if the papiſts could not live without 
male. they might go to thoſe countries where their 
deloved religion was eſtabliſhed; for as no proteſtant go- 
vernment could exiſt where they were not ſtrictly kept 
in ſubjection, ſo the queen would conſider their ab- 
ſence from the kingdom as the beſt ſecurity of her life 
and government. 


In 1599 he ſucceeded his father as principal miniſter 


to the queen, and ſupported the dignity of government 
during the laſt years of that reign, with abilities equal 
to thoſe of his father. Being acquainted with. all the 
arts of politics, he kept a ſecret correſpondence with 
James, king of Scotland, in which he was in great 
danger of being detected; for as her majeſty was tak- 
ing the air on Blackheath, a poſtman came riding by 
her, and enquiring whence he came ? ſhe was told from 
Scotland. Cecil, who attended her, knowing there 
were ſome letters in the packet, which would diſcover 
his correſpondence, and poſſibly coſt him his life, with 
great preſence of mind, called for a knife to open it, 
that a delay might not create ſuſpicion, When he had 
cut it open, he told the queen, that it ſmelt extremely 
nauſious, and that before her majeſty peruſed any of 
the letters, it was proper that the whole parcel ſhould 
be aired at a fire. his ſtratagem ſucceeded, and the 
| artful miniſter got time to conceal the letters that 
would have brought him to trouble. 

On her deceaſe, he opened her will in the counci], 
and the ſame day proclaimed James VI. of Scotland, king 
of England, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of ſpectators, 

Upon the acceſſion of king James, Cecil was created 
ear} of Salisbury, and his brother earl of Exeter. His 
activity in the diſcovery of the popiſh plot, was ſuch a 
maſter piece of true policy, that he continued to riſe 
in his ſovereign's eſteem, whilſt the papiſts loaded him 
with execrations ; and although the criminals confeſ- 
{ed their guilt, yet the prieſts have had the matchleſs 
aſſurance to tell their converts, that the whole was a 
ſcheme contrived by Cecil. | 

In 1608 he ſucceeded the earl of Dorſet, as lord high 
treaſurer of England, which he enjoyed four years, 
and died at Marlborough, on his return from Bath 
1612. He was undoubtedly one of the greateſt mi- 
niſters that ever directed the government of this king- 
dom, following on all boot a the conduct of his 
father, the great lord Burleigh. 


John Baſtwick, M. D. was born in Eſſex, in the 
year 1593. He was entered in Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, but left the univerſity, without taking any de- 


gree. Having a curioſity to viſit foreign countries, he 


travelled through the Netherlands, France, Switz- 
erland, and Italy, and ſettled ſome years at Padua, 
where he took the degree of doctor in phyſic. Upon 
his return to England, he ſettled at Colcheſter, where 
his practice became conſiderable, and he employed his 
leiſure hours in writing treatiſes againſt popifh cere- 
monies, which brought upon him the indignation of 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Being -brought be- 
fore the court of Star-chamber, he was fined one thou- 
fand pounds, and committed priſoner to the Gate- 
houſe, where he remained above two years. 
On March 11, 1637, an information was exhibited { 
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although they 


BE our parts, either out of negligence, ignorance or 


l proteſt before God, angels, and men, that I v. 


you cut off a ſcholar's ears? Will you cut off the 


 *© you make Curs of Chriſtians, my lords 


he remained till 1640, when he was ſet at liberty by 
| order of the parliament. 


of his 


' riod, or where he died, is not certainly known. 


of the famous judge Croke, Mr. Grimſton was told, 


mental principles of the conſtitution, 


England 1660, he was choſen ſpeaker of 


againſt him a ſecond time, together with Hey; 
ton, M. D. and William Prynne, barriſter at lad 
Doctor Baſtwick, drew up his own defence; but 8 
being ſigned by council, the court refuſed to r 
knew, that no gentleman of the las 
dared do it. The lord keeper, Coventry, called u ha 
Baftwick to make his defence, when the doctor dein 
—_ 8 a " 
« My lords, I muſt firmly beſeech your ho 
accept of what I have aux Hang for 4 is — 
that it is taken, pro confeſſio, as if we had failed on 


© contempv; and if your honours ſhall refuſe it, then 


put this anſwer of mine into Roman buff, i. e. |, 
tin, and ſend it through the whole chriſtian world, 
*© that all men may fee my innocency, and your jj. 
legal proceedings; and this I will do if ] die 
S ne 2” 8 

Having ſaid this, he toſſed a copy of his defence to 
the lord keeper, who cooly anſwered, „Doctor Baſt- 
wick it ſeems we muſt have it.” The court pronounced 
judgment, That doctor Baſtwick, doctor Burton, and 
Mr. Prynne, ſhould each pay a fine of five thouſand 
pounds, ſhould ftand on the pillory in palace yard 
Weſtminſter, and have their ears cut off; after which 
they were to be impriſoned for life. 

When doctor Baſtwick heard this ſentence, he ſpoke 
as follows : 

„I ſhall preſume to ſay to your honours, as Pal 
did to the centurion, when they were about to whip 
„ him, What, ſaith he, will you whip a Roman? 
«© 50, my good lords, let me ſay to your honours, 
What will you cut off a true ſee | loyal ſubject's ears, 
“for doing his duty to his king and country? Wil 


ears of a phyſician, able to cure lords, kings an! 
© emperors ? Will you cut off a chriſtian's ears? Wil 
3 

his cruel ſentence was executed with all the cir. 
cumſtances of barbarity ; and Baſtwick was ſent to 
St. Mary's caſtle, in one of the Scilly iſlands, where 


When he came near to London, on his return from 
his confinement, he was met on the road by a vat 
concourſe of people, from whom he received many v4- 
luable Fm; and the parliament, in conſideration 

ufferings, ſettled a penſion on him and his wife. 
It appears from the hiſtory of thoſe times, that he wa 
alive in 1648; but how long he ſurvived after that pe- 


Sir Harbottle Grimfton, one of the greateſt lau- 
yers in the laſt century, was born near Manningtree 
in Eſſex 1594. He was entered a ſtudent of Lincoln's 
Inn, where he ſtudied the law ſome years; but 30 
eſtate having been left him by a relation, he left his 
chambers, and gave up all thoughts of proſecuting h- 
ſtudies any further; but being in love with a daughter 


that unleſs he was to make the law his ſtudy and pro- 
feſſion, the parents would never conſent to the match: 
This induced him to return to his chambers ; and be 
was ſoon afterwards called up to the bar. He ſoon ac. 
quired great practice; and the town of Colcheſfter 
elected him their recorder. 

Upon the meeting of the long partiament, he w 
choſen member for that borough, and concurred Witt 
ſuch meaſurers as were confiſtent with the funds 
but when be 
found that violent meaſures were purſued, and ts 
every thing was running to confuſion, he refuſed t 
attend in the houſe any more. le! 

During the time of the uſurpatian be trale“ 
abroad and viſited foreign countries, but returning 7 

that hou!” 


ich 
of commons, who voted for the reſtoration, node yy 
the king, vpon bis return, appointed bim maler 


rolls ; and he diſcharged the duties of that honour- 
er office, with the greateſt integrity, upwards of 
went) 922 | k% chendes W 
Biſhop Burnet who was his chaplain, and who 
reached to him upwards of ten years, ſays, that he 
a pious charitable man, continually giving large 
= of money, in as private a manner as voflible 
. diſtreſſed families, and yet ſays Burnet, I al- 
o a thought him over rich.” His lady gave 
above 4 thouſand pounds every year in private cha- 
ties, befides conſiderable ſums for the ſupport of 
chook in country villages, where education is often 
4E&cult to he had. It was her conſtant practice (ſays 
hurnet) to leave her coach at a conſiderable diſtance 
om the county towns, and walk on foot, dreſſed in 
the plaineſt manner, and affociate herſelf with the 
| — people, by which means ſhe learned the ſtate 
of their circumſtances, and relieved them according to 
their different wants. 

Burnet tells us farther, that when Charles II. ſent 
an order to Sir Harbottle to diſcharge his chaplain, 
becauſe he preached againſt popery, the aged lawyer 
begged to be excuſed, and ſent back word to his ma- 
ieſty, that he was an old man, and had great need 
of Burnet's aſſiſtance to help him to prepare for a fu- 
ure ſtate. He died on the lait day of December 1683, 
in the nintieth year of his age. 


Margaret the ſecond wife of William Cavendiſh, 
Duke of Newcaſtle, was born near Colcheſter in the 
latter end of the reign of James I. She was the 
youngeſt daughter of fir Charles Lucas, one of the 
moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of the laſt age, and 
brought-up by her mother, not = in the duties of 
— but likewiſe in every female accompliſh- 
ment. In 1643 ſhe obtained leave of her mother to 
zo to Oxford, where the court then reſided, and was 
appointed one of the maids of honour to Henrietta, 
conſort of Charles I. whom ſhe attended to France, 
when the troubles in England forced her to leave the 
kingdom, 

At Paris ſhe met with the marquis of Newcaſtle, 


her perſon and genius married her in 1645. She prov- 
ed a moſt agreeable companion to the marquis, dur- 
ing the gloomy period of his exile, and enlivened her 
own receſs by writing and converſation, as appears from 
her works, which are numerous. At the reftoration 
ſhe returned with her lord to England, and the king 
created him duke of Newcaſtle. 

This lady was of a generous turn of mind, and 
uſed to keep ſuch young ladies about her perſon as 
were deſtitute of friends, whom ſhe employed in read- 
ing to her, and writing what ſhe dictated. She 
rever had any iſſue, and died at London 1673, 
wy interred beſide her husband, the duke, in Weſt- 
minſter Abby, where an elegant monument was e- 
rected to their memory, ſhe was the author of nine- 
— Plays, beſides ſeveral other works both in proſe 
and verſe, 


John Gauden, D. D. was born in Eſſex 1605, and 
educated at Bury St. Edmund's, in Suffolk, from 
whence he removed to St. John's College, Cambridge. 
ie went ſome time after to Oxford, — entered him- 
et in Wadham College, where he took his de- 
tees, and became for ſome years a private tutor in 
gcntlemens families. His firſt preferment in the 
church, was the valuable living of Bocking, in this 
Reer 6 which he was preſented by the earl of 

„1041. 

When Charles I. was beheaded, he publiſhed the 
celebrated work, entitled Icon Baſilike, ſaid to have 

n written by the unfortunate king, while he was 
conined in the Iſle of Wight. Biſhop Burnet tells 
us, that when he was in company with the duke of 
en afterwards James II. the converſation turn- 
bo = the doctrines of eg, and the doctor men- 

ned to the duke, that his father had declared his 


whoſe loyalty had procured his exile ; and who admiring 
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abhorrence of that religion in the book mentioned 
above. v4; . 

The duke replyed that the Icon Baſilike was not 
written by his father, but by Dr; Gauden, who did. 
it in name of the king, in order to procure the greater. 


20 


reſpect to his memory. We have often peruſed the 
book, and it muſt be acknowledged that there is an. 
elevated ſtrain of piety runs through it, but the lan- 


guage is far ſuperior to any thing we have read either 


of the king's or of Gauden's. | | 

After all we think there is a ſtrohg, preſumptive 
proof, that the king never wrote it, and thay the copy 
had been communicated to Gauden by ſome perſon 
whoſe name he has thought proper to conceal. | 

In 1660 Dr. Gauden was appointed biſhop of Exe- 
ter, and afterwards tranſlated to the ſee of Worceſter, 
and died of a fit of the ſtone in 1662. | 


John Thurloe, Eſq; was the fon of a clergyman 
in Eſſex, where he was born 1616, when he had re- 
ceived a ſuitable education, he was entered a ſtudent 
in Lincoln's Inn, under the direction of Oliver, St. 
John, aſterwards ſolicitor general and lord chief juſ- 
tice of the common pleas. He applied himſelf cloſely 
to his ſtudies, and was called up to the bar, Mr. 
St. John having firſt procured him the place of ſecre- 
tery to the parliamentary commiſſioners, and after- 
wards receiver of the curſitors fines, a place both of 
great truſt and proht. He attached himſelf to ſuch 
meaſures of goverment, in thoſe troubleſome times, as 
he conſidered conſiſtent with the nature of the con- 
ſtitution, and liberty of the ſubject, but refuſed to 
have any hand in the king's death, although earneſtly 
ſollicited thereto. | | FE 

In 1651, he attended the lord chicf juſtice St. John 
to a congreſs held with the ſtates of the united pro- 
vinces, and the year following, he was appointed. ſecra- 
tary to the council of ſtate, in which office he continued 
after Oliver Cromwell had aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment. About the ſame time he was choſen one of the up- 
per benchers of Lincoln's Inn, and in 1656, elected mem- 
ber of parliament for the county of Cambridge. He was 
likewiſe ſworn of the privy council to the protectox, 
and elected one of the governors of the Charter 
Houſe. 

In 1658, when a plot was diſcovered againſt the 
life of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Thurloe was one of 
thoſe who perſuaded the protector to ſuffer the con- 
ſpirators to be proceeded againſt in the ordinary courſe 
of Jaw, and not by an high court of juſtice as was 
frſt reſolved upon. Upon the death of the protector 
he was continued in all his places, though he was 
very obnoxious to the principal perſons in the army, 
to whoſe intereſts, whenever they interfered with thote 
of the civil government, he was a declared enemy ; 
and their reſentment againſt him was carried to fo 

reat a height, that they accuſed him as an evil coun- 

fellor, who had adviſed the new protecter to follow 
unconſtitutional meaſures, and ſuch as were deſtruc- 
tive of the liberty of the ſubject. For this reaſon 
he deſired leave to retire from all public employ- 
ments whatever, in order to quiet the minds of the 
deluded multitude, and not interrupt the affairs of 
government, 

He was however prevailed upon to continue in 
office, and the univerſity of Cambridge choſe him 
one of their repreſentatives. At the reſtoration he 
made an offer of his ſervices to Charles II. which 
at that time ſeems to have been rejected, although 
in a very modeſt manner. As ſoon as the parlia- 
ment met, he was committed to the cuſtody of the 
ſerjeant at Arms, on a charge of high treaſon, although 
he was not one of thoſe exempted from the benefit 
of the act of indemnity, but he was ſoon after dif- 
charged, and retired to his houſe at Milton in Oxford- 
ſhire, where he ſpent the greateſt. part of his time, 
except during the terms, when he came to his cham- 
bers in Lincoln's Inn, to attend the bufineſs of that 
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He died ſuddenly at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn 
1578, and was interred under the chapel. His ſtate 
papers have been ſince publiſhed and are conſidered 


* as a very valuable collection. 


John Ray, one of the r botanifts 
that ever lived in England, was born in this county 


1628. His father was a black Smith, bat he got him | 


admitted into the free · ſchool at Braintree, from whence 


he was removed to Trinity college, in Cambridge, of | 


which ſociety he was choſen a fellow, where he applied 
hymſelf fo cloſely to his ſtndies that he injured his 
health, and was obliged to ride out into the fields for 


the benefit of the air. 
It was during ſome of thoſe excurſions that he 
conceived an jon for rural life, and began to ſtudy 


the nature of plants. In 1660, he entered into holy 
orders, but not only reſigned his fellowſhip, when the 
ac of uniformity was publiſhed, but alſo refuſed to ac- 
cept of a valuable living that was offered him by the 
lord chancellor Clarendon. He had a great averſion 
to all manner of ſyſtems, and thought the impoſition 
of them, under the ſanction of an oath, was calculated 
to make men hypocrites, inſtead of promoting religion 
and virtue. 

Being thus diſengaged from all manner of public 
buſineſs, he — Weowgh moſt parts, both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, in order to ſatisfy his curioſity con- 
cerning the nature of plants, and made a vaſt collec- 
tion of their different ſpecies. Having devoted great 
part of his time to the purſuit of that moſt entertaining 
ſtudy, he travelled through Holland, Germany, France, 
Switzerland and Italy, in order to acquire further 
knowledge in botany, and when he returned to Eng- 
land, publiſhed an account of his diſcoveries in the 
vegetable ſyſtem. Being extremely poor and not 
having any ſettled dependance, his generous friend 
Mr. Willoughby ſettled upon him an annuity of 
ſixty pounds per annum, which he enjoyed till his 
death, He was not only fond of botanical know- 
ledge, but alſo of the nature and conſtruction of human 
bodies, as appears from his book concerning the wiſ- 
dom of God in the creation of the world, which 
may be conſidered as a hymn to the Supreme Being. 

t is one of the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt deifm, 
that ever was publiſhed, and every ſentence breathes 
the moſt elevated ſentiments of unaffected piety. He 
lived till 1706, and died at Black Notely, near Brain- 
tree in the ſeventy-eight year of his age. His laſt mo- 
ments were ſpent in reſignation to the divine will, and 
in the hopes of e in that ſtate, where his un- 
bounded thirſt for knowledge would be fully ſatisfied. 

As Mr. Ray was one of the greateſt men that ever 
lived in England, we ſhall here, for the benefit of ſuch of 
our readers, as may be unacquainted with Latin, preſent 
* wu the following tranſlation of the epitaph on 

18 tomb. 


In this tomb is depoſited the mortal part of John 
Ray, A. M. but his writings are not confined to 
one nation; and his fame, in all places moſt illuſ- 
“ trious, will render his name immortal. He was 
formerly of Trinity-college, Cambridge, and a 


<< fellow of the Royal Society, London, to both of | 


which learned bodies he was a ſingular ornament. 
<c He was expert in every ſcience, divine or 
“human, and (like Solomon) from the cedar to the 
„ hylop, from the largeſt animals to the ſmalleſt in- 
*< ſects, he arrived at univerſal knowledge. Every 
ching in nature became an obje& of his conſidera- 
tion, the mines in the bowels of the earth, as well 
as the plants growing on its ſurface. He diſcovered 
*© when abroad on his travels, what had eſcaped the 
notice of others, and brought to light many things 
* to which mankind were ſtrangers. He was learned 
** without pedantry, and religious without bigotry. His 
genius was ſublime, and his diſpoſition medeſt and 


humble, conſpicuous by his virtue, but not diſtin- 


** guiſhed by an illuſfrious extraction. Regardleſs of 
* wealth or titles, he choſe rather to deſerve than en- 
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| © joy them. He grew old in the practice of , 
religious duty, and his name will be revered by th 


> IF" 


year 16 
„ 44 


* 
6 


poſterity. 


Thoſe who are acquainted with Mr. Ray's ,,, 
will confeſs every word in the above to be appar 
true, and we think it is worth undergoing al 0 
hardſhips that can be ſuffered in this world, to ., 
fuch appellations as even envy has not atternptey © 
rob him of, his whole deſign in ſearching into f. 
deepeſt receſſes of nature, was to convince his flo 
ereatures of the exiſtence, wiſdom and poodnek, f 
the Supreme Being. Thoſe that are wiſe ſhall (hi, 
as the ſun in the firmament, and they who turn ma 
to righteouſneſs as the ſtars far ever and ever, 


«© lateſt ages 


Thomas Goff was born in Eflex, towards the lat 
end of the reign of queem Elizabeth. In his yy, 
he was ſent to Weſtminſter ſchool, and according 8 
the rules of that foundation, elected ſcholar of Chiij, 
Church College, Oxford. | 

During his ſtay at the univerſity, he appli 
himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, and having a fy 
genius he imbibed the pureſt ſentiments. of the (re; 
and Roman poets, Nor did he neglect the hiſtorian 
and orators, from which he acquired. ſuch a ſtock d 
uſeful knowledge, that he became one of the mot 
celebrated preachers in thoſe times, 3 

In 1623, he took his degree of bachelor in ii. 
nity, and was preferred to the living of Eaſt Claudel 
in Surry, where he might have enjoyed every ſort c 
— happineſs, had he not unfortunately my. 
ried a wife, who proved as great a fhrew as ex 
Rantippe did to Socrates. She gave him. daily q- 
portunities of exerciſing his patience, and it is be- 
lieved that her conduct helped to ſhorten his day, 
for he died in 1627, about four years after he was in- 
ducted. to. his living, leaving behind him the chu. 
racter of an ingenious ſcholar, a worthy man, ard on 
who fell a ſacrifice to the ungovernable pride, paſſion, 
and folly of a ſilly woman, 


Thomas Cawton was born near Colcheſter, in th: 
where his father was an eminent puri- 
The troubles of thoſe times, occaſionel 
by the proceedings in the high commiſſion court, o-. 
liged his father to ſeek refuge, with his family iu 
Holland, where this his ſon received his education 
in grammar learning, and was admitted a ſtudent in 
the univerſity of Leyden, He made himſelf pertet 
maſter of the Hebrew language, and in 1660, . 
turned to England, in order to finiſh his ſtudies. He 
was admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts in 
Merton College, Oxford, but refuſing to comply witi 
the act of uniformity, he was diſqualified from hol 
ing any employment in the church. | 
aving received orders from the non-conformilts, be 
was appointed to preach to a congregation in Welimin- 
ſer, where he was well eſteemed, and died of a conſuinp- 
tion 1677. He was the author of ſeveral learns 
treatiſes, particularly on the ſtudy of the Hebrew lin- 
guage, and the uſe it would be of to philoſophers in thx! 
reſearches into nature. 


Sir William Dawes was born near Braintree in Elea 
on the twelfth day of September, 1671. He was (e 
while very young by his father Sir E. Dawes, Baſt 
to Merchant Taylor's ſchool in London, where hs 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the Latin and Greec 
languages. 

In 1687, he was ſent to St. John's College, or 
ford, and elected a fellow before he had comp" 
his eighteenth year. Whilſt he remained at the u“ 
verſity, his two elder brothers died, and the eflat 
and title devolving upon him, he left Oxtord, and cl. 
tered himſelf a nobleman commoner, in Canes 
Hall, Cambridge, having taken his elder biete 
chambers. He conformed himſelf to all the ru” 
the univerſity, and in proper tima took his d 
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- of arts, and entered into holy orders, having 


© "ordained, by Dr. Hepry* Compton biſhop of 
or but did! nok at that time obtain any ſtated 


living in the church. wa | 

In 1695» he. proceedeg doctor of divinity, for which 
he came Qut grand compounder and he year follew- 
ne he was elected. maſter of Catherine Hall, where 
o gniſhed his ſtudies. Ile roſe to {gveral prefer- 
ments, and in the reign of queen Anne, he was 
dvanced to the ſee of Cheſter, which he held about 
- years, and in 1714, was tranſlated to the arch- 
viſhopric of York, in room of the learned Dr. John 
Sharp deceaſed. | | ; 

During the time that he diſcharged the dutics of 
that high office, he behaved conſiſtently with the cha- 
-1ter of a chriſtian biſhop, but having unhappily 
ken part with the tory miniſtry and high church 
men in the reign of queen Anne, he was never truſted 
by the preſent royal family, which induced him to op- 
le almoſt every meaſure of government, in the houſe 
of lords. With that failing however he Was a man 
of great piety, a fervent preacher, and a faithful paſtor. 


| 
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His ſermons and other religious tracts, publifhed ſince 
his death, are among the beſt in our language, and 
his conſtant ſtudy while at Vork, was to do every be- 
nevolent action to ſuch poor objects us ſtod in Feed 
of his alliſtance. He died of an inflammation in his 
bowels 24. — e > zo 
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Eſſex is divided into twenty-two hundreds, and on- 
tains twenty-four market towns, but no city. It in 
the province of Canterbury and, dioceſe of London, 
containing four hundred and fifteen pariſhes, t is 
bounded on the north by Suffolk, and Cambridggfhitc ; 
on the eaſt, and part 87 the ſouth, by the, oceany,4c- 
ing divided from Kent by. the river, Thames; and on 
the weſt it is bounded by Middleſex und- Hertford-: It 
extends forty-three miles from north to ſouth, and forty - 
ſeven from eaſt to welt, being on the whole about one 
hundred and fifty miles in circumference; JB 

It returns eight members to the Britiſh parliameret, 
viz, two knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for 
cach of the following towns, Colcheſter, Harwich and 


Maldon. 
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UFFOLK is a name purely Saxon, and ſig- 
\ nifies the South Folks, to diſtinguiſh it from Nor- 
folk, or the North Folks, the two principal di- 
viſions of the Saxon kingdom of Eaſt Anglia. When 
the Romans invaded Britain, it was according to C#- 
far and Tacitus, part of the kingdom or territory, in- 
habited by the Iceni; and according to the learned 
Camden, the place where their chiefs had their prin- 
cipal reſidence, If Camden is right in his conjec- 
ture, there muſt have been two military ſtations in this 
county, and a road, called Ermine Street, croſſed a 
conſiderable part of this diſtrict. J 
Many Roman coins, with other remains of antiquity, 
have been dug up in different parts, which is an evi- 
cent proof that it was in thoſe times conſidered as a 
place of great importance, The Jutes or Angles drove 
the Britons from this part of the iſland, about the end 
of the fifth century, and eſtabliſhed a kingdom called 
Lait Anglia, which remained till it was firlt ſwallowed 
up in that of Mercia, and ſubjected under one govern- 
ment by Egbert the Great. When the Danes infeſted 
this iſland, Suffolk ſuffered conſiderably from the ra- 
vages made by thoſe barbarians; and Edmund the king 
ot the Eaſt Angles, having been taken priſoner by 
them, they tied him to a tree, and ſhot him to death 
with arrows. | 
When the Danes returned to their ſhips, the king's 
body was found, and being brought to the church of 
Bury, it was there interred, having given name to the 
place ever ſince, as we ſhall take notice of it in a more 
particular manner hereafter. * It ſuffered afterwards from 
ine mercileſs ravages -of Swene the Dane, in the be- 
Fung of the eleventh” century; but William the 
Conqueror, having taken poſſeſſion of England, all the 
anos in this county were divided amongſt his fol- 
Gers, Who had fought at the battle of Hattings. 

We left Manningtfee in Eſſex, and entered Suffolk, 
1 ron * — town, called. Neyland; Where there 
le Oo lige. over the river Stour, which is naviga- 
o * f the place, and extremely uſeful to people, 
1 oceans of the coals,” and other neceſſaries of 
"ul ich are brought' tb the town in lighters. The 
01S built in a low ſituation, and often ſubject to 
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trade in the manufactory of bays, and other ſorts of 
woollen cloth, though far inferior to what it was in 
former times. | 

The town does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that it has two good charity ſchools for the chil- 
dren of both ſexes; who are 1 and educated 
gratis. The weekly market is on Friday, beſides which 
it has a fair for cattle and toys on the ſecond of Octo- 
ber, being diſtant from London 57 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village, called 

Stoke Neyland, where there is a fine gothic church, 
with a ſpire fo high, that it can be ſeen in a clear day 
at the diſtance of twenty miles. 
-. Before the Norman conqueſt there was a monaſtery 
at this place, but it was diſſolved long before the re- 
formation; and at preſent, none of its remains are to 
be ſeen, nor can the people tell preciſely the ſpot where 
it ſtood. This village has two annual fairs, viz. on 
ms twenty-fourth of February, and the twelfth of 
May. 

The next place we viſited was Hadleigh, ſituated on 
a ſmall ſtream, called the Breton, and a place of con- 
ſiderable antiquity, as appears from Gorma, one of the 
Daniſh chiefs, who was baptized, and afterwards bu- 
ried in its church. It was an ancient borough by pre- 
ſcription, and afterwards received a charter of incor- 
poration, which they enjoyed till the reign of James II. 
when a writ Quo Warranto was iſſued againſt them; 
and ſince that time they have never obtained a renewal 
of their charter, " | 

In the bloody reign of queen Mary, the reverend and 
pious. doctor Taylor was burnt alive on a common in 
this pariſh, for refuſing to comply with popiſh idola- 
try z. and on the place where he fuftered martyrdom 
was a ſtone.with the following infcription, now totally 
detaced. 4328 | * 

n Anno 1555. : Nur 
Dr. Taylor, for deſending what was good, 
In this place ſhed his blood! 


— 
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The church in this town is a handſome edißee; and 
the buildings are extremely convenient. It has a- mar- 
ket on Monday, beſides which they have two annual 
fairs, viz, on the Iueſdayv in Whitſun-week, and the 
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other on the tenth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 63 miles. 

Lavenham, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the top of an hill; and formerly famous for 
its extenſive trade in the manufactory of woollen cloth. 
The church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, and ſtands 
in the middle of the town, having a ſteeple one hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven feet high, wherein are a ring of 
lix bells. The infide of this church is decorated in 
as elegant a manner as is confiflent with gothic archi- 
tecture, and there are ſome pews in it that would do 
honour to the greateſt cathedral in the kingdom. Many 
of the windows are finely painted, and in one of the 
iſles is the ſtatue of one Mr. Spring, an eminent clo- 
thier, who was a great benefactor to the poor of the 
pariſh, and left two hundred pounds for the ſupport of 
the church. 

At preſent the trade of Lavenham is on the decline, 
although the place is populous ; but they have ſtill a 
conſiderable manufacture in making ſhal:oons, and o- 


ther articles. The weekly market is on Tueſday ; | 
and the fair on the tenth of October, being diſtant from | 


London 61 miles, | 

Sudbury, the next place we viſited, was anciently 
called South-borough, and is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Stour, which is navigable up to the town, and 
of great benefit to the inhabitants. 

When Edward III. invited over ſome of the Flem- 
mings, this was the firſt place they ſettled in, and by 
them the woollen manufactory was firſt brought into 
England. The houſes are regu, and well built; 
but the ſtreets are extremely dirty, not being paved, 


nor any art uſed to keep them in repair. Some having 


ſuppoſed that it was formerly the county town, but of 


that there is no poſitive proof. 

Simon Theobald, firnamed Simon Sudbury, from 
this place, where he was born, and of whom we have 
given an account in our deſcription of Wat Tyler's 
rebellion, lies buried in the church of this town; but 
the monament over his grave is moſtly defaced. "There 
are three pariſh churches in this town, and before the 
reformation from popery, there were ſeveral religious 
houſes, particularly a priory of benedictine monks, 
ſubordinate to the abby.of Weſtminſter, and an hoſ- 
pital for poor people, founded in the reign of king 
John. There was alſo a priory for canons of the or- 
der of St. Auguſtine, founded by Simon the archbiſhop 
already mentioned, but none of the remains of theſe 
ancient edifices are now to be ſeen, 

Sudbury is an ancient corporation, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, a common 9 of 
twenty- four capital burgeſſes, a town clerk, and o- 
ther proper officers. 
parliament, who are elected by the freemen in general. 
The weekly market is on Saturday, beſides which they 
have two annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of March, 
and tenth of July, being diſtant from London 54 
miles, 

Melford is a pleaſant village near Sudbury, where 
there are ſome fine country ſeats. The church is a 
venerable gothic ſtructure; and in times of popery had 
ſeveral chauntries, where the prieſts ſaid maſs for the 
dead, but they were diſſolved in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Thereis a fair for toys at this village on Whit- 
ſun Tueſday, | 

Cavendiſh is another pleaſant village near Sudbury, 
and memorable for the murder of fir John Cavendiſh, 
lord chief juftice of the court of King's Bench, who 
was feized by the rebels in the reign of Richard II. 
under the command of John Ball, and John Straw, 
two villainous prieſts, and beheaded. This learned 
judge was a very upright magiſtrate, but having given 
his opinion againſt ſome of the papal encroachments, 
on the right of the ſubject, and the neceſſity for keep- 
ing the clerical office, ſubject to the civil power, the 
knaviſh ſeditious prieſts ſtirred up the people, and told 
them, That unleſs they murdered all the lawyers, 
they could not obtain ſalvation, 

The next place we viſited was Clare, pleaſantly ſi- 


It fends two repreſentatives to | 
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tuated on the river Stour, near the borders or 
and a place of contiderable antiquity, but ng 'Ty 
len to decay. The church is a large beautiful Now 
ſtructure; and near it are ſome of the remain oY 
aticient caſtle, but no certain account is left by wh 
it was built. On the other {ide of the church are * 
of the walls of a priory, diſſolved long before the ha 
formation. In every other reſpect the town is 2 3 
ill-built place; but it has a ſmall manufac, : 
days. | þ, 
In the reign of Henry III. Richard, earl of C!,, 
founded a priory in this town, for prieſts of the he. 
nedictine order; but it was diffolved in the re; n of 
Henry V. and its revenues given to the abby of Veg 
minſter. The meekly market is on Friday, and the 
fair on Eafter Tueſday, being diſtant from London 
miles, w 
Near this town is a village, called Stoke Clare, where 
there was a celebrated convent of benedictine monks 
endowed with large revenues by Mortia.er, ear] of 
March, in the reign of Henry V. and afterwards con. 
verted into a collegiate church for a dean and canon; 
It remained til} the general diſſolution, when its au. 
nual revenues amounted to three hundred and twenty. 
four pounds, four fhillings, and a penny. There 
— a fair for toys at this village on Whitſun Mon. 
Yo | 
Haverhill, through which we paſſed, when we let 
Clare, is fituated near the borders of Cambridgeſnire 
and had formerly a market ; but it has been diſconti. 
nued many years. The ruins of a caſtle and priory are 
ſtill to be ſeen near it, but by whom they were built 
is not certainly known. There is not any thing a 
preſent worth notice in the place, only that it has 1 


T 
Lille; 


3 of an 


good charity ſchool, and two annual fairs, viz. on the 


twelfth of May, and twenty-fixth of Auguſt, being 


| diſtant from London 55 miles. 


The next place we viſited was Bury St. Edmunds, or 
Edmundfbury, the principal town in the county, where 
the aſſizes, and other courts are held. It received its 
name from Edmund, king of the eaftern Saxons, who 
was murdered by the Danes, and buried. here, In 
latter times a monaſtery was erected on the ſpot, whole 
abbot fat as a lord in parliament, the houſe be- 
ing eſteemed one of the richeſt foundations in Eng- 
and, 

During the times of popery, the monks of this abby 
had the addreſs to get the whole town to themſelves, 
which they encompaſſed with a ſtone wall, of which 
ſome parts are ſtill remaining, and the gate of the con- 
vent, 1s a noble gothic edifice, being a proof of what 
the other parts of the building were before it was pul- 
led down. At each of the gates of the town was 4 
chapel, and within were a vaſt number of ſmall con- 
vents, with churches, all ſubje& to the abby ; but all 
theſe being now demolithed, there are only two churches 
at preſent, both noble edifices, arid dedicated, the one 
to St. Mary, the other to St. James. They both {and 
in one church-yard, and St. James's has a very goo! | 
library for the ule of the neighbouring clergy. In both 
theſe churches are ſeveral handſome monuments, pat- 
ticularly in St. Mary's. Near the north ſide of the 
altar is that of St. Mary, queen of France, younget 


| daugtter of Henry VII. who after the death of the 


French king, married Charles Brandon, duke of Sut- 
folk. In St. James's church is a fine monument to the 
memory of the late lord chief baron Reynolds, and hit 
lady, who are both interred here. 
he ſituation of this town is not only agreeable, but 
alſo extremely pleaſant, and not exceeded by any !" 
England, All the neighbouring country is delightful, as 
many of the nobility and gentry have feats in the neg" 
bourhood. The fields are cultivated with the greate! 
induſtry, and plenty is viſible in all the villages. Man 
people of faſhion chuſe to reſide in the town, ſo the 
there is always good company, remarkable for the 
politeneſs to leads 
The houſes in general are well built, and the ſtree' 


broad, regular, and well paved. The public _ 
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nes the churches already mentioned, are the 
where the buſineſs of the corporation is 

ſacted; a grammar fchool founded by Edward VI. 
2 many learned men have received the firſt rudi- 
| e of learning; the aſſembly room for the gentle- 
33 ladies, and a charity ſchool for the poor chil- 
m , 


ings, be 


| * is but little trade carried on here, only ſpin- 


nine, by which moſt of the poor women are employed, 

. neighbouring gentry ſpend conſiderable ſums 
Wick keeps up the ſpirits of the people. In the reign 
WW; William Rufus, the Jews were permitted to ſettle 
E Jifferent parts of England, under certain reſtrictions, 
| 4 continued to I a inolt harmleſs _— m 
of Henry II. but the monks, thoſe peſts o 
human ſociety (as — Lyttleton calls them) ſtirred up 
the people, and made them believe that the Jews cru- 
died a child on Good Friday, in deriſion ot our Savi- 
bur's ſufferings. Never, perhaps, was a more helliſh 
hood propagated, for whatever may be the notions 
of ſews concerning the chriſtian religion, certain It is 
that we have not one inſtance of their oppoting chriſt- 
ins, or diſturbing them in their worſhip, ſince they 
Leaſed to be a united body in Paleſtine. 

The ſtory, however, had the deſired effect, for many 
thoſe unfortunate people were barbarouſly murdered 
both here and in other parts of England, and the reſt 
Lere baniſhed the kingdom. The famous league be- 
ween the barons, When they took up arms againſt 
ing John was ſigned in this town, which afterwards 
cocured the great charter of privileges. There was 
> continual conteſt between the townſmen and monks, 
ee latter having exerciſed great ſeverity to the former; 
und in the reign of Edward III. the inhabitants roſe in 
body, and broke open the gates of the abby, carry- 
ng off all its valuable treaſures, charters, and books. 
WT hey likewiſe took the abbot and monks priſoners, 
hom they obliged to ſign a charter, diſclaiming all 
Pretenſions to authority over the townſmen. 
ges ſuch an act would have been conſidered as lauda- 
ble, but ſo great was the power of the clergy, and 
Wonorance,of the people, that the civil power was ob- 
Need to take part with the monks. The town was 
fined ſixty thouſand pounds, and nineteen of the inha- 
ditants hanged before the gate of the abby. 

In 1447, a parliament met here by order of Henry 
VI. and during the time it was fitting, Humphrey duke 
ff Glouceſter, uncle to the king, was baſely murdered 
Whrough the inſtigation of his baſtard brother cardinal 
eaufort. 

The laſt event we ſhall take notice of that happened 
n this town is the following. Arundel Coke, Eſq; a 
arriſter at law, having married the ſiſter of Edward 
nlp, Eſq; a gentlemen of great fortune, but of a ſickly 
Wonltitution, Coke knew that upon Criſp's death, his 
tate would devolve on him by virtue of his marriage, 
nd Are » formed the horid reſolution of mur- 
ering his brother. 

On Chriſtmas day 1721, Coke invited his brother 
n aw to dine with him, and they ſpent the evening 
a very ſocial manner. One Woodbourne a labourer 
ring been ſeduced and bribed for that purpoſe, waited 
n the church-yard, through which Criſp was to paſs 
1 his return home, and having received a ſignal from 
ke, who had ſlipt out ſome time before the other, 
Tul was in a moment knocked down, and terribly cut 
i mangled with a hedge bill. As ſoon as they 
W0u2ht he was dead, they ſeperated, and Coke went 

- to his own houſe ; but how great was his ſurpriſe 
| 7 ſoon after he ſaw Mr. Criſp, whom he be— 
% N b dg oa ye _ 1 all 
4% - Urilp took no notice of the affair for fone 
©, but afterwards told it to a gentleman, who 
| = both of them to be apprehended, when 

"ry confeſſed the whole. Their trial came 

1 lord chief juſtice King, at St. Edmund's 
and being found guilty, they received ſent 

y, they receiv ntence 

ut the moſt remarkable thing was, that 


the reign 


75 f 
.. 


In latter 


as ide firſt perſons who had been tried on the Co- 1 
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ventry act, Coke urged in arreſt of judgment, that their 
crime did not come within the meaning or even words 
of the ſtatute, as they went out with an intention to 
murder, and not to maim or deface. Perhaps no per- 
ſon ever heard ſuch a plea before, and made too by a 
gentleman, who had been brought up to the law. 

Lord King juſtly obſerved that. it was the weakeſt 
piece of ſophiſtry he had ever heard urged, and that if 


the ſpirit of the law had not been brought in to aſſiſt 


the letter, it would have been a perverting of juſtice, 
and a diſhonour to the nation. 

It was expected that great multitudes of people would 
aſſemble to ſee the criminals ſuffer, for which reaſon 
Coke was executed about four o'clock in the morning, 
and Woodbourne at the uſual time. Mr. Criſp lived 
many years after, 

This town is governed by an alderman, recorder, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four common 
council men, It returns two repreſentatives to par- 
iament, who are choſen by the freemen in general. 
The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and they have 
three annual fairs, viz. on Eaſter Tueſday, three days 
before the feaſt of St. Matthew, and the third on St. 
Edmund's day, being diftant from London by the 
Chelmsford road 72 miles, and by the New market 
road 75 miles, | 

From Bury we went to viſit Euſton-hall, the ſeat of 
the duke of Grafton, a very elegant building, and the 
parks are laid out with great taſte and ingenuity. There 
are ſome other fine ſeats in the ſame neighbourhood, 
belonging to private gentlemen. The principal of theſe 


are Livermere; and near it is Ampton, the one be- 


longing to Mr. Lee, and the other to Mr. Calthorpe, 
who have been at conſiderable expence in adorning 
the rooms in their houſes with the moſt elegant fur- 
niture, and their. gardens are laid out in the moſt beau- 
tiful manner. 

From this part of the country we travelled over a 
road to Newmarket, which although not a place of 
great antiquity, and in former times only a village, yet 
it is now become extremely populous on account of the 
numbers of nobility, gentry, and people of all ranks 
who reſort thither to ſee the races in the months of April, 
May, July and October. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
road from London to Norwich, and in it are many fine 
Houſes, with every convenience for ſtrangers, particu- 
larly coffee houſes, taverns and places for all forts of 
gaming. The town conſiſts of two pariſhes but one of 
them is in Cambridgeſhire, and in the reign of Charles 
II. a houſe was built for ſuch of the royal family as go 
there during the races. 

The whole ſubſiſtance of the people depends on the 
money ſpent by the nobility and gentry, and it would 
ſurpriſe a foreigner to ſee what ſums of money are 
ſquandered away upon an inſipid, if not crue] diverſion, 
We ſhall take further notice of this town in our ac- 
count of Cambridgeſhire, and only remark at preſent 
that the part ſituated in Suffolk has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and a fair on the twenty-eight of October 
for horſes, being diſtant from London 60 miles. 

From New Market we travelled to the river Lark, 
which we croſſed over a bridge and viſited Icklingham, 
a place of great -antiquity, where the Romans had a 
ſtation, called Camboricum, pleaſantly fituated, and 
fortified, according to the methods uſed by thoſe con- 
querors. Many parts of it are ſtill viſible, and coins 
have been dug up at different times. There are 
likewiſe ſome funeral monuments, which more proba- 
bly belonged to ſome of the Britons, than the Romans, 
as the latter ſeldom interred their dead, but burned the 
body and preſerved the aſhes in urns. | 

From thisplace we travelled along the banks of the 
Lark to Mildenhall, a place of conſiderable antiquity as 
appears from its church, a noble gothic ſtructure with 
a tower one hundred and twenty feet high. The houtes 
in this town are handſome, and well built, being ex- 
tremely well inhabited, The river is navigable for boats 
and other ſmall veſſels up to the town, and the villages 
in its neighbourhood are called Rows, . 
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It ſuffered greatly by, fire in 1567, but {ince that 
time it has. been rebuilt in a much better manner than 
before, ſo that upon the whole it is a pleaſant, healthy 
and agreeable place. The weekly market on Friday is 

ell ſupplied with all forts of proviſions, particularly 
bt, which are ſold extremely cheap, and they have a 
fair for moſt ſorts of goods, which begins on the tenth 
of October, and laſts four days, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 69 miles. | | ; 

Travelling towards the Borders of Norfolk we viſited 
Brandon, noted for giving name to that unfortunate fa- 
mily the dukes of Suffolk, and at preſent it gives title 
f duke ts the noble family of Hamilton in Scotland. 
1 is pleaſantly ſituated on a river called the Little Ouſe, 
which for ſome miles divides Suffolk from Norfolk, 
and is navigable from Lynn to this place, There are 
ſome agreeable ſeats in its neighbourhood. ; 

Brandon had formerly a weekly market, but it has 
been Tong fince diſuſed. It has, however, three annual 
fairs for toys, viz. on the fourteenth of February, the 
eleventh of June, and the eleventh of November, being 
diſtant from London 78 miles. 

It is near this place that the marſhy grounds, com- 
monly called. the Fenns, begin; and there is a village 
named Downham, which Hollingſhed has mention- 
ed in his chronicle, where, in 1566, twenty-ſeven 
alhes of a large ſize were thrown on ſhore, molt of 
which were upwards of twenty feet long. As the Eng- 
liſh in that age knew but little of the northern ſeas, 
we may ſuppoſe that theſe were a ſmaller ſpecies of 
whales, as we have ſeen ſome of thoſe creatures not 
exceeding twenty feet in length. | 

This village is likewiſe called Sandy , Downham, 
from an incident that happened here in 1668, and is 
recorded in the firſt volume of the philoſophical tran- 

ations. Mr. Wright, a gentleman wno lived near 
this place in a letter to the royal ſociety, fays that, 
a ſand flood happened, during an inundation of the 
river, which almoſt overflowed the whole place, be- 
ſides covering above two hundred acres of corn land. 
It continued to encreaſe for ſeveral years, and man 
endeavours were uſed to ftop its progreſs, and at lal 
happily effected, though not till it had deſtroyed ſeveral 
houſes and done, conſiderable damage to the country 
people. 19 20 

The next place we viſited was Ixworth, ſituated 
on a road leading from St. Edmund's Bury to Nor- 
folk, and a place of conſiderable antiquity, its name 
being ſuppoſed to be partly Britiſh, although a Saxon 
termination has been added to it fince. Many Ro- 
man coins have been dug up near this place, and 
in the firſt year of the reign of Henry I. a priory 
was founded here for monks of - the order of St. 
Auguſtine, which remained till the general diſſolution, 
but every part of it is totally demoliſhed. This 
town is bath very pleaſantly ſituated, and alſo a great 
thoroughfare, but the houſes are low, meanly built 

and the ftreets dirty and ill paved. It has ftill a 
weekly market on Friday, beſides two annual fairs, 
viz, on the firſt of May, and the eighteenth of Octo- 
ber, being diſtant from London 78 miles. 

The next place we viſited was Stow Market, a 
pretty little town with a fine church, and one of 
the beſt ſpires in the county. It belonged formerly 
to the abby of St. Oſyth in Eflex, but has ſince 
paſſed through ſeveral hands. Many of the poorer 
ſort of people are empioyed here in the manufacturing of 
ſtuffs and other goods for the dealers in Norwich, ſo 
that the whole place has the appearance of induſtry 
and plenty. It has a weekly market on "Thurſday, 
and two fairs, viz. on the tenth of July for ha- 
berdaſhery and toys, and on the .twelfth of Au- 
guſt, for ſheep and toys, being diſtant from London 
75 miles, 

There were two religious foundations near Stow 
Market, the firſt at a place called Creeting St. Olave, 
and the other at a village called Creeting St. Mary, 
but as they were both ſubjcct to foreign monaſtries of 
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of October, and laſts three days, being diſtant fron 


ves but being ſubject to a foriega monaſtery it ws: 


the, benedictine order, they were diſſolved in u. 

0 - : . : * oh a 40 '2 
ginning of the reign of Henry VI. along „ 
other alien priories. Ks 


ith * 
[ 0 . Ri 11 * | | 
n the reign of Richard I. à nunnery waz fOundes 


at a village called Combs, in this nelghbourkg., c. 
Theobald de Valoins, wha: endowed it with le, 7 
lands for its ſupport, as appears by its Valuation M 
the diflolution, when its annual revenues amou; J 
to one hundred and, eighty pounds nineteen fl, 
and three-pence, | - "© 

In the reign of Edward III. Matilda countef ,; 
Ulſter, founded a ſecular chauntry at thi; place 9 
the prieſts ſoon after removed from it, aud N * 
turned into a nunnery, which remaincd till the . 
ral diſſolution, although at preſent none of a 
ate viſible, yet the people {til} ſhew the place 1. 
it ſtood. od * 

Needham the next place we viſited w 
a town of conſiderable trade, in the manufactor Gf 
coarſe woollen cloth,, which brought confident 
ſums annually to the place, but it is now ſo muck 
decayed that the inhabitants of the neighbouring town, 
have a proverbial expteſſion, when a perſon is though: 
leſs and extravagant, they ſay, „he is on the ki 
road to Needham.” 2 

The town is built in a low ſituation, and made 
of the houſes are very neat, nor does the place hex 
ſuch an appearance of poverty, as the proverb way! 
ſeem to indicate. It has a weekly market on Wel. 
neſday, and a fair which begins on the twenty-eiot 


as formerly 


London 73 miles. | 
Tete are the ruins of an old caſtle, at a vill; 
called Offton, ſaid to have been built by Offa, kit, 
of Mercia, but of this we have not any certain — 
thority. There was an ancient priory founded i; 
the reign of William Rufus, at a village called Blake. 


ditlolved in the reign of Henry VI. 

At a ſmail village called Bretenham are the re. 
mains of a Roman camp, where it is ſuppoſed they 
had a ſtation, and which. ſome think was the Com- 
bretonium of Antoninus, though Horſley belicves it 
to have been at a different part of the iſland. 

The next- place we viſited was Bilderton, vulsaly 
called Bilſton, a poor place although it was formel 
a town of conſiderable trade for the manufactory ct 
woollen cloth, but proper encouragement having bern 
withdrawn it is now fallen to decay. It had ſoar 
{mall religious foundations in the times of popery, 
but at preſent only the pariſh church is remaining,which 
is a venerable gothic ſtructure, well fitted up for c“ 
vine ſervice, It has a poor weekly market on Wel. 
neſday and two fairs, viz, on Aſh-Wedneſday, ns 
Aſcenſion-Day, being diſtant from London 67 iis, 

There were ſeveral ſmall priories in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, particularly at Þrifiet, ben 
in the reign of Henry I. Ralph Fitz Brian toundc 
a convent for Auguſtine monks; and at 210! 
village called Berisford, there was an hoſpital i 
the knights templers. WF | 

Ipſwich, the next place we. travelled to, was ont 
the moſt conſiderable mercantile towns in Suffolk, a 
ſo populous that it had twenty one pariſh chutche, 
but that number is now reduced to twelie, 2 
the trade decreaſes daily, which is the more to © 
lamented as its fituation on the river Orwell . 
bles ſhips of five hundred tons burden to come © 
to the harbour. It is ſuppoſed to be the molt cc“ 
venient port in Britain, for fitting out {hips fr U 
Greenland Fiſhery, and the moſt commodions * 
for their reception, and the boiling of the Woe 
It being remote from any, of the public road“, bel 
the ſmell might become offenſive; but with all the 
advantages it is daily neglected, and at prcleut oe) 
on the decline. The fituation of this town is bei 
agrecable and romantic, for as you 2pproc® ohy 


- 7 G -_ ue, 
the road from Yarmouth, it ſeems to ſtand 5:3 \%.", 


but ＋ 
cen 
on the 4 


qundation $ 1 


as they are 


was fou 


n Iptw 


f Henry II. a priory of black canons 
he church of the Holy Trinity, but 


t the diſſolution it had not above eighty- eight pounds 


ſor its annual ſupport. 


2 baron 


In the ſame reign, one Lacy 
founded a priory of Auguſtine monks, which 


when the ſmaller monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, cardinal 


Wolſey, 
college, 


mar. 


and from 


a native of this town, turned into a ſecular 
where youth were to be inſtructed in gram- 
thence ſent to finiſh their ſtudies in 


Chriſts Church, Oxford, but when the cardinal was 


attainted, 


jn the reign of king John, 


this foundation was diſſolved. 
an hoſpital was founded 


dere for lepers, which afterwards received conſider- 


ble benefactions. a | 
vent for black friars in the rei 
in the reizn of his fon Edwar 


Henry de Maneſby founded a con- 
n of Henry III. and 
I. Sir Robert Tip- 


tot founded both a church and convent, for friars 


minors. 


From theſe, and many other particulars, Ipſwich 
appears to have been a place of great antiquity, and 
when the perſecuted proteſtants ſettled in England, 
the woollen manufactory was eſtabliſhed and carried 
on with great ſucceſs, by which vaſt numbers of 


poor people were employed, and la 


rge fortunes acquir- 


ed, But as the preſent biſhop of Briſtol, in his diſcourſe 
concerning Tyre, juſtly obſerves trade is a tencer plant, 
and if not cultivated with care, in one place it will 
naturally remove to a more grateful ſoil. At pre- 
ſent, under all theſe diſadvantages, Ipſwich is both 
populous and well built, its decay of trade having 
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: a4 town 


genteel people to reſide at it on account 
ineſs of the place, and cheapneſs of pro- 
viſtons, having the beſt market of any other town in 


ace where the market is held is a large open 
ſquare, and in it is a croſs of curious workmanſhip, 
where the begging friars uſed to deliver their diſcourſes 
—. The ſhambles where the butchers 
kill their meat, are well contrived, and were firſt 
erected in the reign of queen Elizabeth, whoſe ſole 
vehre was ro promote the honour and intereſt of her 
people, The market for butter, poultry, fiſh, and 
all forts of country proviſions is behind the ſhambles, 
and kept extremely clean, an article of economy too 
much neglected in other parts. 
| The town hall is a large ſpacious edifice, and there 
1s 2 noble hoſpital where both aged perſons, poor 
young children, and lunatics are ſupported. 
houſe of correction for diſorderly perſons ſtands near 
this hoſpital, and there is an excellent free ſchool, 
with a well choſen library of claſſical and other 


The 


It is remarkable that at low water the harbour is 
amoſt dry, although the tide riſes to a conſiderable 
dcighth, which induced Charles II. to ſay to the duke 
01 Buckingham, that it was a town without inhabi- 
ants, a river without water, ſtreets without names, 
and the aſſes wore boots; becauſe inſtead of ſtreets 
he town is divided into wards, and that when the 
"ng green is rolled by aſſes, boots are put on the 
als, to prevent their making an im- 
an in the ground. There are ſeveral meetings for 
Proteſtant diſſenters, and both th 
ae 10 full on a Sunda 
populated as is common 


in the reign of Charles II. it was ſerved with a 
anto, and its charters having been de- 
up, the king granted them a new one, by 
y are now governed by two bailiffs, a 
twelve affiſtants, called portmen, -two co- 
clerk and twenty-four common coun- 
t enjoys many privileges, as appears from 


* an ancient tryal, in the reign of Edward 
I R 


ey and the churches 
„that it is certainly not ſo de- 
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the old London road, it is viewed as built 
t of a hill, and appears with every advan- 
here were many religious 
ich before the reformation, but 


now totally demoliſhed, we ſhall not 


ment ion them. 


In the reign o 
nded near t 


III. when it was determined that they had the ſole 
right of all duties paid on goods coming into the har- 
bour of Harwich in Eſſex, as well as many other towns 
on the coaſt, 

No freeman is obliged to ſerve on juries out of 
the town, nor can any of them be compelled to diſ- 
charge the duties of county offices except that of ſherif. 
They have alſo a right to paſs fines and recoveries 
without applying to the court of common pleas, and 
to afhx the aſſize of bread, wine and other forts of 
proviſion, All crimes from high treaſon to a ſimple 
miſdemeanor, was likewiſe to be tried in their courts, 
but ſince judges have been appointed to hold circuits 
twice in the year, that cuſtom has been diſuſed, Be- 
ſides the public foundations already mentioned, they 
have ſeveral alms houſes, + two charity ſchools for 
boys, and one for girls, together with a fund for the 
ſupport of clergymens widows. 

It has three weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday, together with five annual fairs, 
viz. on Holy Rood day, tor butter and cheeſe, which 
is much frequented by the dealers from London, on 
the fourth of May, for lean cattle and toys, on the 
twenty fifth of July for hardware, on the eighteenth 
of May for cattle, and twenty ſecond of Auguſt, for 
vaſt numbers of lambs, being diſtant from London 69 
miles, 

From Ipſwich, a road extends to Mendleſham, a 
poor decayed place, but the country around it is ex- 
tremely pleaſant and well cultivated, It has no build- 
ings of any note, except the church which is a large 
venerable gothic ſtructure. It has a poor weekly mar- 
ket on Tueſday, and a fair on the twenty-firſt of 
September for toys, being diſtant from London 82 
miles. 

In the reign of Henry III. Roger Fitz Oſbert ſound- 
ed and endowed a convent for black monks, which 
remained till the general diſſolution, but none of its 
ruins are now to be ſeen. 

Buddeſdale, or as it is called Boteſdale, is a long 
irregular town, but at preſent a great thoroughfare 
on the road leading to Yarmouth, but the houles are 
low, mean and ill built. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, founded a free grammar ſchool in 
this town, and the maſter and uſher muſt have ſtudied 
in Bennet College, Cambridge, where the ſame wor- 
thy perſon founded ſcholarſhips for the youth educa:cd 
at this ſchool. 

There are ſome remains of a ſmall chauntry, near 
the ſchool, where prieſts were employed to ſay maſs 
daily for the repoſe of the ſou! of one John Sheriff, 
and his wife. There is a weekly market on Thurſ- 
day, beſides two annual fairs, viz. on the ſeventeenth 
of May, and Holy Thurſday, being diſtant from Lon- 
don $7 miles. 

There is a ſmall village ſouth of Buddeſdale, where 
the knights templars had a convent, which in the reign 
of Edward II. was demoliſhed along with the other 
houſes of that order. 

The next place we viſited was Eye, a place of con- 
ſiderable antiquity, as appears from the ruins of a 
caſtle built by Robert de Mallet a Norman baron, 
ſoon after the conqueſt, The church is a noble 
gothic ſtructure, but the houſes in the town are ex- 
tremely mean, and the ſtreets ill paved, ſo that it is but a 
poor place. King [ohn granted it a charter of incorpora- 
tion containing many valuable privileges, but moſt 
of theſe have been tince taken away. It has ſent 
members to parliament ever fince the or:ginal ſum- 
monſes,who are choſen by all the free men. "The govern- 
ment is veſted in two bailiffs, a recorder, ten bur- 
geſſes called aſſiſtants, and twenty-four common coun - 
cil men. The weekly market is on Saturday, and 
the fair on Whitſun-Monday, being diſtant from Lon- 
don go miles. 

There are ſtil] vifible at a little diſtance from the 
town, the ruins of a benedictine priory, built ſoon 


after the Norman Conqucſt, and made ſubject to a 
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foreign monaſtery, but its privileges were inlarged 
by. Richard II. who made it free, and it remain- 
ed till the general diſſolution, when its annual fe- 
venues amounted to one hundred and ſixty- one pounds. 

The moſt remarkable villages in the neighbourhood 
of Eye, are Wingfield, where there are ſtill great part 
of the walls of an ancient caſtle, built long before 
the Norman Conqueſt. It appears, from what is 
now ſtanding, to have been both a ſtrong and magni- 
cient ſtructure. The pariſh church of this village 
was collegiate before the reformation, but at preſent 
it ſerves for the uſe of the pariſhioners. | 

Near Wingfield is a village called Hoxon, where 
it is ſaid the Danes murdered Edmund, king of the 
ealt Angles or Saxons, although others ſay it was in 
another place. There was however a chapel. built 
here in commemoration of that barbarous act, and after- 
wards made a convent ſubject to the abby of Nor- 
wich. 

This village has a conſiderable fair for cattle, which 
begins on the twentieth of November. In the reign 
of Henry I. one Manaſſes, a powerful Norman baron, 
founded a convent for nuns of the benedictine order 
at a village called Redlingheld, which remained till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes; and at another 
village, called Wickham Skeyth, Robert de Saleo 
Villa, founded a priory in the reign of king Stephen, 
but the monks were ſoon after removed to Col- 
cheſter. 

Debenham, the next market town we viſited, is 
& called from the. Deben, a ſmall ſtream that runs 
through it. The ſituation is pleaſant on the fide 
of an hill, but the roads near it are extremely bad, and 
the houſes in general mean, fo that it is but little 
frequented, The church is a handſome ſtructure, 
and near it is a charity ſchool well endowed. It 
has a weekly market on Friday, and a fair on the 
twenty-fourth of June, being diſtant from London 
$3 miles. 

From Debenham, we travelled to Framlingham, 
a place of great antiquity, as appears from its name, 
being Saxon and fignifying a habitation of ſtrangers. 
The fituation is as pleaſant as can be imagined, but 
the houſes are moſtly old and falling to decay. The 
church is a ſtately edifice built of black flint, which gives 
it a very romantic appearance, The ſteeple is above one 
hundred feet high, and is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 
Many great perſons have been buried in this church, 
particularly ſeveral of the earls and dukes of Nortolk, 
but their monuments have been much neglected. 

There are ſeveral alms houſes in the town, and 
great part of the ruins of an ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have been one of the palaces of the eaſt 
Saxon kings. This caftle has been a place of great 
{trength, tor its walls are eight feet thick, and ſtrong- 
ly cemented with mortar. The manor and other 
privileges of this caſtle have paſſed through ſeveral 
hands, but it is now the property of Pembroke Hall, 
in the univerſity of Cambridge. The weekly market 
here is on Saturday, beſides which they have two 
annual fairs, viz. on Whitſun Monday and Tueſ- 
day, E Michaelmas- day, being diſtant from London 

miles. 

7 There is a village near Framlingham, called Sibton, 
where, in the reign of king Stephen, William de Che- 


ney, founded an abby for monks of the ciſtertian or- 


der, which ſeems to have been well endowed, as its 
annual revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to two 
hundred and fifty pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and ſeven— 
pence. There was an hoſpital for ſick people, near the 
gate of this convent, but no remains of either are left. 

There is another village in the ſame neighbourhood, 
ealled Earl Soham, where the Howards had formerly 
a ſeat, which is fil remaining, encompaſſed with an 
old wall, and a deep moat, but it has paſſed into differ- 
ent hands. This village had formerly a weekly mar- 
ket, but it has been long ſince diſuſed, although it has 
a fair for toys on the twentieth of July. 

Woodbridge, the next place we viſited, is ſo called 
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from a wooden bridge built in former times, to g,. 
communication between this place, and the road Ui | 
ing to Ipſwich, It it a town of conliderable an; 8 
as appears from the ruins of a monaſtery, founded 
in the reign of Richard I. which remained till th _ 
nerat diſſolution. $ eke 

At preſent the town is large, and in it are ma 
houſes, beſides a good grammar ſchool, and an 4 
houſe for thirteen old men, and three women, 7” 
church is a large gothic ſtructure, and the Reel, y 
of the fineſt in the kingdom. The quarter — 
a diſtrict, called the liberty of Etheldred and Au... 
are held in a neat houſe in the market place, f 
river Deben is navigable for ſhips of a confiderah 
burthen up to the town. It has ſeveral docks fo 
building ſhips, and carries on a conſiderable trade with 
London, Holland and Newcaſtle, in wood, {alt bs 
ter and cheeſe, Vaſt quantities of butter are 4 
hoys every week to London, ſo that the town * 
place of conſiderable trade, and in a very flouriſhiny 
condition. troy: : 

The weekly market.is on Wedneſday, beſides which 
it has two annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-ffth x 
March, and twenty-firſt 'of September, being diſtant 
from London 76 miles, . 

Reudleſham, a ſmall village near Woodbridge, is , 
place of conſiderable antiquity, where the eaſt 10 
kings had a country houſe, or rather palace, becaute 
it is ſaid by ſome ancient anthors, that it was here thx 
their king was converted to the chriſtian faith, Before 
the reformation, there was a ſmall priory of Auguſtine 
canons, at a village called Alenſborne, near Wag. 
bridge, which continued till the general diſſolution 
but none of its remains are now to be ſeen. Then 
was likewiſe a priory of black monks at a village cal. 
led Letheringham, tounded by William de Bodevilk, 
a Norman baron, and made ſubject to one of the 
convents at Ipſwich; but it is now totally de. 
moliſhed. 

At Woodbridge we croſſed the river Deben, to viſt 
that narrow tract of land, fituated between that river 
and the Orwell, which contains ſeveral agreeable yi. 
lages, particularly Nacton, where the late admiral 
Vernon reſided, and his nephew lord Orwell has fince 
built a fine houſe, encloſed with a wall, from which 
there is a fine proſpect both of Orwell haven, and the 
neighbouring country. 

Levington, another village near the haven, is fe- 
markable for vaſt quantities of petrefied ſhells, which 
have probably laid there ſince the univerſal deluge, 
as they are found five feet under the ſurface of the 
ground, They are dug up in vaſt quantities, and be- 
ing beat to duſt, are uſed as manure tor the land, 

Trimly St. Martin's, is another ſmall village in thi 
part of the county, and noted for being the tavourit 
reſidence of the brave admiral. Cavendiſh, whoſe lit 
we ſhall give to our readers at the end of the deſcrh- 
tion of this county. 

Walton, the [af village in this peninſula, is e. 
markable for an ancient caſtle, which was built 2 lit 
tle after the conqueſt, by one of the earls of Norfolk, 
but in the reign of Henry II. it was demoliſhed, be. 
cauſe the proprietor had joined in rebellion with the 
earl of Leiceſter, who landed at this place with 4 
army of Flemings. F 

In 1740, part of the walls of this caſtle were di. 
covered, and by its fituation on a riſing ground, 9 
peared to have been a place of conſiderable ſtrength. 

We travelled along the coaſt to viſit Orfoid, aſs 
paſſed through a village called Butley, where there #* 
ſtill the remains of an ancient priory, founded by N 
nulph de Glanvile, grand juſticiary in the reign d 
Henry II. who firſt wrote a treatiſe on the laws 0! th 
country. This priory received conſiderable beneiadt 
ons; but in the reign of Henry VIII. cardinal W, 
ſey obtained a grant of it ſor the uſe of Chriſt chura 
college, Oxford. The remaining part of this pries 
has been lately repaired, and it is at preſent the “ 
of a private gentleman, 0. 


ny fing 


Orford, fo called, from its ſituation on the river 
Ore, is a town of conſiderable antiquity, for we are 
J that it had a market in the reign of king Ste- 
wn It had a ſtrong caſtle, of which ſeveral parts 
ing, and ſerve as a mark for ſeamen. The 
d a charter of incorporation from Henry 
j ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 
E original ſummonſes, who are choſen by the freeman in 
| general. 
” Orford was once a conſiderable place, and had a 
good harbour for ſhips, but the ſea having re- 
Seated from it many years ago, it is now much de- 
cayed, having but very indifferent houſes, and ,few in- 
babitants. The church is a gothic ſtructure, and has 
ſeveral ancient monuments, but the inſcriptions are de- 
raced, There were ſeveral ſmall religious houſes in 
die times of popery, particularly a convent of Auſtin 
F 17s, and an hoſpital for ſick people, but none of their 
ruins are now viſible. : 
The government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, eight 
dortmen, twelve burgeſſes, and a town clerk, with 
| other proper officers, The weekly market is on Mon- 
dar, beſides two annual fairs, viz. on Shrove Monday 


and Midſummer day, being diſtant from London 88 
les, 
"On a promontary, called Orfordneſs, a light houſe 
has been erected to give notice to the ſhips to avoid 
ſteering too near the coaſt, and we are told by Hol- 
T linoſhed, that in the reign of Henry 1. a fea monſter 
Vas taken here, reſembling a human body in ſhape, 
but after being brought on ſhore, by the fiſhermen, it 
elcaped again to the ſea, and was not any more heard 
ol. 
This part of the coaſt is noted for the annual ren- 
dezvous of the ſwallows, who meet in great bodies, 
towards the latter end of the ſummer, when they wait 
ſome days for a northerly wind, and then ſet off all at 
once, for ſome more ſoutherly climate, from whence 
they return in the ſpring, and diſperſe themſelves all 
| over the kingdom. How infinite muſt be the wiſdom 
of that God who has implanted in the leaſt of all his 
creatures, a principie of ſelf-preſervation, and whoſe 
E bountiful providence provides for the meaneſt inſect in 
the univerſe | 
The next place we viſited was Aldborough, a town 
of conſiderable antiquity ; and at preſent is in a flour- 
ihing ſtate, by reaſon of its trade to Newcaſtle, and 
other northern parts. It has two good ſtreets, but the 
$ houſes are low, and ill built. The harbour however 
is very ſafe for ſhipping, and the church is a hand- 
| ſome edifice, built on a hill, from whence there is a 
tne proſpect of the ſea. Moſt of the inhabitants are 
ſea-faring people, and vaſt numbers of ſprats, ſoals, 
and lobſters, are caught, and ſent to the markets in 
London, 


The government is veſted in two bailiffs, ten bur-. 


principal inhabitants. The repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment are choſen by the freemen in general, and it has 
a weekly market on Saturday, beſides two annual fairs 
or toys, viz. on the firſt of March, and third of May, 
being diſtant from London 93 miles. 

Leaving Aldborough we viſited a ſmal! village, cal- 
ed Parham, where in 1734, a human ſkeleton was dug 
up together with the head of a ſpear, which probably 
2d belonged to one of the Danes, who often landed 
on this part of the coaſt. 

In the reign of Henry II. a monaſtery for black 
monks was founded at a village, called Snape, and 
_ ſubject to the mitred abby of Colcheſter. In 
alter times it became independant on condition of pay- 
f half a mark yearly, as an acknowledgement, only, 
mat the abbot of Colcheſter might viſit it twice in the 
Jar, and ſtay four days, when the monks were obliged 
3 find proviſion for him and twelve men ſervants with 
oe horſes. This was one of the convents, which 
cn inal Wolſey procured a grant of, for the uſe of 

"ilts Church College, in Oxford. 

*muncham, the next place we viſited, is a poor 


| ceſſes, and a common council of twenty-four of the 


| 
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mean town, altho' it has probably been of more repute in 
ancient times, for we read of a collegiate chauntry being 


founded here, in the firſt year of Edward II. but none 


of its ruins are now to be ſeen; nor docs the town 
contain any thing worth notice. The weekly market 
is on Thurſday, and it has a fair for toys on Aſcenſion 
day, being diflant from London 89 miles. 

In the reign of Henry II. an abby was founded at a 
village, called Leifton, near this town for canons of the 
Premonſtratenſian order; but the ſituation being un- 
healthy, another was erected at ſome diſtance from it, 
which remained till the general diſſolution, when its 
annual revenues amounted to one hundred and eighty- 
one pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and a penny. 

The next place we viſited was Dunwich, a town of 
great antiquity, and by moſt authors ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman ſtation, Under the Eaſt Saxon kings 
it was the ſeat of a biſhop, which in latter times was 
removed to Thetford, and laſtly to Norwich. 

We read in doomſday book, that Dunwich paid to 
the king fitty pounds annually, and fixty thoufand' 
herrings ; but our readers muſt remember, that in thoſe 
times a pound was what we call three pounds now, be- 
ing exactly a pound weight of filver, from which we 
may learn that the town had been very rich, as that 
was a conſiderable ſum, when money was ſo ſcarce in 
the kingdom. 

William of Newbury, who lived in the reign of 
Henry II. tells us, that it was a famous place, well 
ſtored with riches of all ſorts, and that it had a mint 
for coining of money. In the firſt year of the reign of 
king John, the inhabitants paid that prince three hun- 
dred marks in filver, or in other words, ſix hundred 
pounds, according to our preſent manner of reckoning, 
for the privilege of having a charter of incorporation, 
which had been refuſed them by Richard I. who fined 


the inhabitants a thouſand and ſixty marks, for ſupply- 


ing the French with corn; from which circumſtances 
we may be aſſured that great trade was then carried on 
by the people on this part of the coaſt, 

In the reign of Edward J. it teccived a ſummons to 
ſend burgeſſes to parliament, which it has done ever 
ſince. We are not certainly informed at what time it 
began to decline, but doubtleſs in a gradual manner; 
trade having been neglected, the place was deſerted of 
its inhabitants, and at prefent conſiſts only of a few 
poor houſes little better than cottages, 

In former times it had many churches, monaſteries 
and chapels, but they were long ſince totally demo- 
liſhed. It is ſurprizing to look back into the Hiſtory 
of England, and conſider the difference between the 
ancient and preſent ſtate of this place. Many of its 
antiquities remained till the laſt century, but they are 
all fwallowed up in the wrecks of time. | 

A dreadful innundation of the ſea happened here, in 
December 1740, when the wind blowing ſtrong from 
the north eaſt, a field worth a hundred pounds an- 
nually was laid under water, and although the ſea 
has ſince retired, yet the place is at preſent let for a 
meer trifle, The government of this ancient town 1s 
veſted in two bailiffs and other inferior officers. It has 
a poor weekly market on Saturday, and a fair on dt. 
James's day, being diſtant from London 99 miles. 

Leaving Dunwich we travelled to Southwold, fitua- 
ted on a peninſula, formed partly by the fea, and partly 
by the river Blyth, over which there is a bridge. Ir 
is a place of conſiderable antiquity, but having fallen 
to decay, an act paſied in 1757, to make the harbour 
more navigable, by which the ſpirit of the people has 
been revived, and the tree Britiſh fiſhery having been 
of late years carried on by the inhabitants of the town, 
it has begun to flouriſh, and in time may become a place 
of conſiderable importance. 

The entrance into the harbour is fortified with 
ſeveral pieces of cannon, which were of great ſervice 
to our fleet, when they rendezvouſed here, during the 
war between the Envliſh and Dutch, in the reign of 
Charles II. The church is a large gothic ſtructure, 
and the towa-hall, for the diſpatch of public buſineſs, 
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| dreadful fire, which broke out in it on the twenty-fifth: 
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in a neat building, but beſides theſe there is nothing in 
the place worthy the notice of a traveller. It was in- 
corporated in the reign of —_— VI. to be governed by 
two bailiffs, a recorder, with other proper officers. 
This town ſuffered a great loſs in conſequence of a 


of Auguſt 1659, by which not only the beſt houſes, 
— alſo the granaries, and other places, where they 

ept their goods were totally conſumed; but even this 
conflagration was attended with advantages to ſuch of 
the people as were copyholders; for the rolls of the 
court baron having been conſumed, all thoſe who held 
of the manor became freeholders. At preſent the trade 
carried on here is very conſiderable, and many of the 
beſt ſeamen have been brought up in it. The weekly 
market is on Thurſday, and they have two annual 
fairs, viz. on Trinity Monday, and the twenty-fourth 
of Auguſt, being diſtant from London one hundred 
and three miles. 

Near Southwold is Blithborough, which although at 
preſent only a village, yet in former times was a place 
of conſiderable repute, and ſaid to have been one of 
the reſidencies of the eaſt Saxon kings. Many mer- 
chants of conſiderable fortunes had their houſes here, 
but the harbour not having been kept in proper repair, 
trade declined, ſo that at preſent it is a poor contemp- 
table place. The church, however, is a ſtately gothic 
edifice, and the ſeſſions for this diviſion. of the county 
are held in a neat hall erected for that purpoſe. 

Before the reformation there was a priory here, and 
in 1679, a dreadful fire broke out which conſumed the 
greateſt number of the houſes, and the inhabitants not 
thinking it worth their while to rebuild them, went and 
ſettled in other parts. There is a fair for toys at this 
village on the fifth of Auguſt, but few people fre- 

went it. 

Near Blithborough, is Walderſtick, a village of 
great antiquity, and in former times extremely popu- 
lous, the inhabitants having carried on a conſiderable 
trade in butter with the dealers in Londen. It had 
formerly a large gothic church, but the place falling 
to decay, part of it was taken down 1696, ſo that 
at preſent the chancel only remains. There is ano- 
ther village in this neighbourhood, called Raydon, 
where there is a very ancient gothic church, which 
from its architecture ſeems to have been built before 
the ninth century, when the idolatrous worſhip of 
images was firſt introduced into this iſland. A priory 
of Cluniac monks was founded here in the reign of 
Henry II. which remained till the general diſſolution. 
There is ſome reaſon to think that there has been a 
wharſe at this village in former times, but it has fallen 
to decay ſo many years ago, that no remains of it are 
now left. 

Haleſworth, the next place we viſited, although. of 
great antiquity, yet does not contain any thing remark- 
able, except a very handſome church, and a well en- 
dowed charity ſchool. The trade carried on is princi- 
pally in the ſpinning of linnen yarn, by which many of 
the poor women are employed. The weekly market 
is on Tueſday, and the fair on the eighteenth of Octo- 
ber, being diſtant from London 101 miles. 

At a ſmall village, called Romborough, near Haleſ- 
worth, a priory was founded in the reign of Henry I. 
for monks of the benedictine order, but afterwards ſub- 
jected to the mitred abby of St. Mary's in York. 

Travelling along the coaſt we arrived at Loweſtoff, 
ſituated on the ſhore, and a very conſiderable town, 
having for many years carried on a great trade in. hſh- 

ing, particularly for mackerel and herrings. It is one 
ot the royal demeſnes, and formerly enjoyed great pri- 
vileges, but ſince the laws have been more properly 
regulated than beſore, it is on the ſame footing with 
other places, only that its inhabitants are not obliged 
to ſerve on juries, either at the quarter ſeſſions or aſſizes. 
The pariſh church ſtands about a mile diſtant from the 
town, but they have a chapel of eaſe, where divine 
ſervice is ſaid every Sunday. The great Sir John 


- moſt upright judge, who ever preſided in the 


1710. He was born the thirtieth of December 16 49. 


of a private gentleman. 


general diſſolution, but its revenues did not exceed 
' twenty-three pounds per annum. 


Holt, one of the learnedſt lawyers, and perhaps the | 


COurt of ; 
S pari 
memory, 
Which We 
he memory 


King's-Bench, lies buried in the church of th; 
where there is a handſome monument to his 

with an inſcription in Latin, a tranſlation of 
ſhall preſent our readers out of reſpect to t 
of ſo worthy a perſon. 


Sacred to the memory of Sir ſohn Holt. b 
lord chief juſtice of e mes e 
of twenty-one years ſucceſſively, and of the Hg 
council to king William, queen Mar 
Anne; a vigilant, penetrating and intrepid 
* vindicator, and guardian of the liberty and 
„England.“ 

„ Rowland, his only brother and heir, erected thi 
monument, as a teſtimony of the ſtrongeſt obligation, 
© He departed this life the fifth of March in the 2 


and 
allertor, 
laws of 


The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and they have 
two annual fairs, viz, on the firſt of May and Mich. 
mas day, being diſtant from London 117 milcs, 

Somerly, is a ſmall village near LoweſtoF, her 
there is an ancient ſeat that formerly belonged to the 
noble family of Fitzoſbourns, but is now the relidenes 


From this village we went to vifit Burgh caſtle, a place 
of great antiquity, and allowed by alf our hiſtorians 10 
have been built by the Romans, to prevent the Saxon, 
from landing on the coaſt, who often committed gen 
depredations, and murdered mary of the inhab tant, 
Many remains of this caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen, and fron 
the whole of its appearance, it muſt have been a place 
of great ſtrength. The walls are of a prodigious thick. 
neſs, and ſome of the towers are ſtill remaining, fron 
which we are enabled to form ſome notion of the geniuz 
of thoſe conquerors of the world. Y 

The weſtern part of the wall is totally demoliſhed, 
but that on the eaſt is ſtill ſtanding, being fix hundre! 
and ſixty feet in length, and about ſeventeen ſeet high, 
the materials being flints, and Roman bricks, 

Upon the whole it is one of the nobleſt monuments 
cf Roman greatnefs, now in this ifland, and remains 2 
convincing proof, that Britain was conſidered as on: 
of their moſt valuable acquiſitions, 

At Herringfield, near Burgh caſtle, a convent was 
founded in the reign of Henry III. for black canon, 
which remained till the general diſiolution; and near 
it is another village, called Flixton, where a nunnety 
was erected much about the ſame time with the former, 
and dedicated to the virgin Mary. It remained till the 


The next place we viſited was Beccles, a very popi- 
lous town, fituated on the river Waveney, which 1 
navigable up from Yarmouth. The houſes are in 
general well built, and the place in a thriving condi- 
tion, The church is a noble gothic ſtructure, with 2 
fine ſteeple feen at a conſiderable diſtance, and ther 
have two free ſchools, one of which was built and en- 
dowed by Sir John Leman, in the reign of James J. ba. 
ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel college, in Cambridge. 
There is a common belonging to the town, conlifting 
of fourteen hundred acres of land, and in the reign 0 
queen Elizabeth, a charter was granted by that prince! 
empowering, a certain number of the inhabitants 
preſerve its privileges inviolate, and to judge in all 0 
putes, concerning the rights of the prople. 17 
weekly market is on Saturday, and they have thre 
annual fairs, viz. on Aſcenſion-day, the twenty-119 
of June, and the ſecond of October, being ditt 
from London 108 miles. 

Bungay the laſt place we viſited in this county 
tuated on the ſame river with the former, and 15a t 
of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from doom 
book; and in the reign of king Stephen, à r 
was built here by one of the carls of Norfolk, and we 
very ftrong, as appears from an expreffion uied © 
Hugh Bigod, in the reign of HenrylI. who aaving co, 


mitted 


is l- 


— 


ſon e cruelty to his vaſſals, the king was de- 
J to bring him to juſtice, Which when he heard, 
anſ wer: 53 57 4.x PRE: 
« Were I in my caſtle of Bungay, 
„Upon the river Waveney, | 
] would not care ſor the king of Cockney.“ 
Great indeed muſt the power of thoſe barons have 
en. who could ſet at defiance the regal authority ! 
* ' notwithſtanding, the threats of this lawleſs, tho' 
2 ruffian, he was obliged to ſubmit. to his ſo- 
2 and make reſtitution to the perſons whom he 
ee fire broke out in this town on the firſt 
day of March 1689, Which raged fo furiouſly, that al- 
not the whole place was conſumed ; but it has been 
ro" built in a much better manner than before. It 
by two churches, one of which dedicated to St. Mary, 
:: 2 noble gothic ſtructure; and near it are the 
-nins of an ancient priory for monks of the benedictine 
order, founded in the reign of Henry II. There was 
: nunnery. founded in chis town in the reign of Ed- 
wird I. which remained till the general diſſolution, 
inch it had a church dedicated to St. Thomas. Some 
remains- of the caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, which ſhew it 
io have been a place of great ſtrength, and its ruins 
muſt fill the mind of every free born ſubject with gra- 
itude to thoſe princes, who in a gradual progreibve 
manner aboliſhed the power of the great barons, and 
put the lives and liberties of the meaneſt ſubject on the 
ame footing with the moſt dignified peer. 
At preſent this town carries on a very extenſive 
trade, and is frequented by many capital dealers from 
Yarmouth, and other, parts of Norfolk. They have 
an excellent free ſchool, where many of the greateſt 
men in the kingdom have received their education, and 
it ſends ſeveral ſcholars to Cambridge. 
The inhabitants of Bungay have the privilege of a 
common, like thoſe of Beccles, which is almoſt en- 
compaſſed by the ſea ; but it affords excellent paſture 
for the cattle. The weekly market on Thurſday, 
is well ſupplied with all ſorts of neceſſary provi- 
lions, beſides which they have two annual fairs, viz. 
on the fourteenth of May, and twenty -fifth of Septem- 
ber, being diſtant from London 107 miles. 
In the neighbourhood of Bungay, are the ruins of an 
ancient caſtle, at a village called Mettingham, built in 
the reign of Edward III. and a nunnery which remain- 
ed till the general diſſolution. 
Some time in the laſt century a proverbial expreſſion 
took place among the people in this part of Suffolk, 


which we ſhall give to our readers, without any com- 
ment : 


quited 
termine 
he made 


Beccles for a puritan, 
Bungay for the poor, 
Haleſworth for a drunkard, 
And Bilborough for a whore. 


healthy, even in the loweſt parts near the ſea, where 
nc ſtrong eaſterly breezes prevents the ſtagnation of 
the water, and diſpels the ſogs, which would other- 
viſe be very pernicious. Although the ſoil in this 
county differs according to the ſituation, yet in ge- 
neral, it is efteemed not inferior to any in the king- 
dom. Thoſe parts on the eaſt, bordering on the ſea, 
ae ſandy and full of heaths, but vaſt flocks of ſheep 
are fed here, and in ſuch places as are cultivated, 
vat quantities of rye, peas, and hemp are annually 
'own, which comes, to conſiderable perfection. 

h The middle parts of Suffolk is called, the Woud- 
ands, from the great quantities of wood, which it 
Produceth,” It alſo affords excellent paſture for cattle. 
in thoſe parts adjoining to Cambridge great numbers 
l ſheep are fed in Winter on turnips, and it was in 
this county that this method of teeding thoſe valuable 
"mals was firſt diſcovered. © © © © c Kar 

: 5 have already mentioned the trade carried on 
e parts, which is moſtly confined to dealing 
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The air in Suffolk, is extremely pleaſant and 
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cepting a few ſhips ſent afinually to Holland, with 
cheeſe, . and other, articles. The trade is certain- 
ly much detlined from whit it wass ſn' the begin- 
ning of the Jaſt century, and they have few other 
3 „ beſides ſome wovllen and linnen 
C Or b « & * . ' 

The principal rivers in this county ate the De- 
ben, which riſes near Mendleſham already defcribed, and 
running ſouth eaſt, gives name tb the market town of 
Debenham, paſſes by Woodbridge,” and about eleven 
miles further loſes itſelf in the ſea, CY | 

The river Gipping, or Orwell, riſes near the ſource 
of the Deben, and runs almoſt in a parallel direction 
with it, It paſtes by Ipſwich where it'is navigable, 
after which it falls into the German Ocean. 

The river Ald riſes near I ramlingham, and 'run- 
ning ſouth caſt, falls into the German Ocean, a little 
below Orford, RULE 

The Blith riſes near Haleſworth, and running eaſt- 
ward falls into the German Ocean at Sovthwold: 
There are others of ſmaller note ſuch as the Ore, the 
Berdon, and the Bourne, or Lark. The ſmaller 
Ouſe, and the Waveney, will be taken notice of in 
our account of Norfolk. | 

The inhabitants of Suffolk, have much of that 
honeſt ſimplicity for which their Saxon anceſtors were 
ſo remarkable, and in general they are very induſtrious, 
eſpecially ſuch as are employed in agriculture and fith- 
ing. 

There are many curious plants in Suffolk, parti- 
cularly, 


Hedge-hog Trefoil on the banks of the ſea, near 
Ortoid. . | 


Long leaved Water Hemlock in ſeveral of the 
marſhes. 

Water- Aloe on the banks of the Deben. 

Engliſh ſea Peas, between Orford and Ald- 


borough. 


oO 
1 . Catchfly near the borders of Cambridge- 
ire. | 

Night Flowing Campion near Saxmundham. 

Woolley Headed T hiftle, in the fields near Clare. 

Baftard Parfley with purple flowers near Braintree, 
with many others. 

Among other great and learned men, who have 
been born at different times in Suffolk, we have ſe- 
lected accounts of the following. 


Richard Aungervyle was born at St. Edmund's-bury, 
1281, and finiſhed his ſtudies in the univerſity of 
Oxford, after which he became a benedictine monk 
in the abby of Durham. Being appointed tutor to prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward III. he was applied to by 
queen Iſabel to affiſt her with money, when ſhe formed 
the deſign of dethroning and murdering her husband 
Edward II. | | 

Aungervyle came into all the meaſures of the queen, 
and it is generally acknowledged that he was deeply 
concerned in moſt of the tranſactions at that time. 
The ferocity of the times eradicated natural affec- 
tion, as appears from young king Edward loading 
his tutor with favours, after his father had been barbar- 
rouſly murdered, 

He was firſt made cofferer of the houſhold, trea- 


ſurer of the wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, 
prebendary of Lincoln, Sarum, and Litchfield. He 
was ſoon after appointed keeper of the privy ſeal, which 
he held five years, and during that time was ſent twice 
ambaſſador to the pope. In 1333 he was promoted to 
the deanery of Wells, and ſoon after appointed biſhop 
of Durham.“ | wot 
In 1326, he was made lord chancellor of England, 
and the next year lord high treaſurer. -- He was a 
great encourager of learned men, and founded a pub- 
lic library at Oxford, for the ule of the ſtudents, and 
furniſhed it with the be{t books that could be found 
in that age. He left rules for keeping, it in proper 


be ports between London and Newcaftle, *! 


order, and appointed five perſons to have the care 


Of it. 
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He died at Auckland, in the biſhoprick of Durham, 
on the twenty- fourth of April 1345, and was buried in 
the cathedral church of Durham. 


John Lydgate was born in Suffolk, but what year 
we are not certainly informed. He became a monk in 
the abby of St. Edmundſbury, and was a diſciple and 
admirer of Chaucer, whom he far excelled in verſifi- 
cation. He ſpent ſome time in France and Italy, where 
he became acquainted with the greateſt men of that 
age. We have peruſed an old edition of his works, 
and his verſes appear ſo {ſmooth to a modern ear, that 


there is no wonder his co-temporaries ſhould have ſaid, 


that he was faſhioned by the mules themſelves. 

After his return to England, he retired to his con- 
vent, and became tutor to many ſons of the nobility, 
whom he trained up in learning and virtue; for altho' 
a monk, he did not ſpare his own order but laſhed thei 


vices with the utmoſt ſeverity : 


Still turn'd to moral virtue was his ſpeech, 
And humbly would he learn, and mieckly teach. 


He died 1440, and was buried in the church of his 


Convent. 


Thomas Wolſey, the great favourite of Henry VIII. 
and the moſt magnificent prelate that ever lived in 
Enzland, was the ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich, where 
he was born 1471. He was ſent fo early to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, that before he was fourteen years 
of age, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, being 
called by the people, the wor Batchelor. 

About this time he was elected fellow of Magdalen 
college, and having taken his degree of maſter of arts, 
Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, made him tutor to 
two of his ſons, and preſented him to the rectory of 
Lymington in Somerſetſhire 1550. He had not en- 
joyed his living above a few months, when fir Amias 
Pawlet, a juſtice of the peace, committed Wolſey to 
the ſtocks for getting drunk, and making a diſturbance 
at a fair. But the knight had reaſon to repent of his 
raſhneſs ; for when Wolſey roſe in his prince's favour, 
he laid a ſnare for Pawlet, upon which he was ap- 
prehended, and confined priſoner upwards of fix 
years. 

Wolſey was extremely ambitious, and his patron, 
the marquis of Dorſet being dead, he inftinuated himfelt 
into the fayour of fir John Nanſan, treaſurer of Calais, 
who being far advanced in age, committed the manage- 
ment of the affairs of his office to Wolfey, who con- 
ducted them with ſuch fidelity and diſpatch, that he was 
recommended to king Henry VII. made one of his 
chaplains, and rector of Bedgrave, in the diocele of 
Norwich. 

Fox, biſhop of Winchefter, propoſed him as a fit 
perſon to be ſent on an embaſly to the emperor Maxi- 
millian, which he accompliſhed with ſuch expedition, 
that upon his return home, the king did not think he 
could not have had time to accompliſh his journey. 

Eccleſiaſtical preferments continued to flow upon 
him, and upon the acceflion of Henry VIII. he ſtu- 
died the temper of that prince, and ſuited himſelf to 
all his foibles, that he ſoon became his confident and 
favourite, and procured for himſelf many of the moſt va- 
Juable fine cures in England. In 1514 he ſucceeded 
cardinal Bambridge, as archbiſhop of Vork; and the 
year following was raiſed to the purple. In December, 
the ſame year, he was conſtituted lord high chancellor 
of England; and, to complete his greatneſs, the pope 
ſent him a commiſſion to be legate a latere. Behdes 
the profits of all theſe places, he held the two rich 
biſhopricks of Durham and Winchetter, in commen— 
dum, together with the mitred abby of St. Albans, He 
likewiſe farmed the biſhopricks of Bath and Wells, 
Hereiord and Worceſter ; ſo that he was certainly the 
greatelt pluraliſt in the world, and his annual revenues 
exceeded thoſe of the crown. ne whole adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs was directed by him, and he 
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kept conſtantly above eight hundred ferrant 
mong whom were ten lords, fittcen Knights | 
elquires. 

His ambition, however, was not ſatished, ſor he uf 
pired to the Popedom, aud would certainly tiave + N 
elected, had not the emperor Charles V. oppoſed Ya 
with all his intereſt. He was a munificent ky 
learning, as appears ſtom the noble college of Cs 
church, at Oxford, which he erected at his ow]. . 
expence. Such was cardinal Woltey, and he mie. 
have retained the favour of Henry to the laſt, hat, 
not been for the aftair of the divorce with queen 05 
therine. He was ſtript all his civil employ men. 
forſaken by all his former friends, except Cromwell 
and ordered to rctire to his archbiſhopric at ork 8 
which place he ſet off with a few fervants, but when * 
had got to one of his country houſes, about ſeven ike 
from that city, he was arreſted by the earl of Nor. 
thumberland, on a charge of high treaſon, and comm. 
ted to the cuſtody of the lieutenant of the Tower 
He was taken fick at Sheffield, but he travelled 2; far 
as Leiceſter, where he died on the thirtieth of Neg. 
ber in 1530, and was buried in the chancel of that 


* 
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abby. 

Cavendiſh, who attended him in that journey, (ay: 
that the ſickneſs he was ſeized with was the pox, 4nd 
that when he came to Leiceſter, he ſwallowed a doſe 
poiſon. His laſt words were, „had I ſerved my (3:4 
Aas faithfully as I have ſerved my king, he would wy 
have forſaken me in my old age.” 


Stephen Gardiner, well known for his crue!ty to the 
8 was born near St. Edmund's-bury 1483. 
We have no certain account of his parents, only th: 
moſt authors have ſuppoſed him to be the natural {4 
of Richard Woodville, brother to the lady Elizabeth 
Gray queen of Edward IV. 

Whilſt he was very young, he was admitted a fuden 
in Trinity-hall, Cambridge, where he made a conk- 
derable progreſs in the ſtudy of the civil law. He hal 
as great abilities as any man in that age, and bein; 
taken into the family of cardinal Wolſey, he was n- 
commended to the king, from which period he roſe ty 
the higheſt dignities both in church and ſtate, 

When Henry ſhook off the papal ſupremacy, Get. 
diner wrote a book in defence of the king, and be 
was chiefly concerned in promoting the divorce from 
Catherine of Arragon. During the reign of king Ei- 
ward VI. he oppoſed the reformation, for which he 
was caſt into priſon, where he remained till the acceſſon 
of queen Mary, who ſet him 2t liberty, reſtored him 
to his biſhopric, and appointed him lord chancellor. 
He ſtudied the queen's temper, and finding that ſhe 
was determined to extirpate the proteſtant religion, de 
carried on the perſecution in the moſt helliſh and blooz; 
manner, He is ſaid to have repented of his cruelty 0: 
his death-bed, but this is not probable, as he recon. 
mended Bonner to the queen, who was, if poſſible, mort 
bloody than himſelf. He died 1555, and was butic- 
in the cathedral of Wincheſter. 


John Bale was born in Suffolk, and brought up be 
ſome carmelite friars, who ſent him to Jeſus college, 
Oxford. When the light of the reformation was begin: 
ing to break out in England, he renounced popetz, 
which would have brought him into great trout le, ha 
he not been protected by lord Cromwel. | 

King Edward VI. promoted him to the biltop" 
of Ottory in Irelaud, and in March 1 552, he was co” 
crated by the archbiſhop of Dublin, but uncers® 
ſuch a variety of perſecutions as are hardly to be nes 
with in the lite of any one perſon. Being a man oh 
meek obliging temper, many of the laity among 
papiſts had a real eſteem for him, but the prict's pb. 
ſued him with the moſt inveterate melice ; and the! 
would certainly have murdered him with ther 
hands had he not made his eſcape to Dublin, from 
whence he took ſhiping for England, but was 3 
ſhore on the coaſt of Corn all, and robbed of 4 4 
2 


He procured his paſſage in a ſhip ſailing for 
” where he met with no better fate, for the 
overs the vefſe] put him afhore in Holland, where 
captain oem into priſon, and kept till he ſent to 
he Bert in England for money to pay his ranſom, 
which was thirty pounds. M: | 
ing the reign of queen Mary, he refided at Baſil, 
3 d, and returned to England on the ac- 
een Elizabeth, but declined entering on 
biſhop, contenting himſelf with a pre- 
He died 1563. 


* Felts 


in Switzerlan 
ceſſion of qu 
his office, as 4 i 
bendary of Canterbury. 


Thomas Cavendiſh, one of the greateſt admirals in 
me reign of queen Elizabeth, was born in Suffolk, and 
having impaired bis fortune, he reſolved to devote the 
ser of his life to the ſervice of his country in the 
roval navy. He failed from Plymouth in 1586, with 
(ice ſmall veſſels, which he had built at his own ex- 
3 having on board one hundred and twenty-three 
ar They ſteered for the South Seas and croſſed 
the ſtreights of Magellan, which although but ninety 
leagues, took him up about ſeven weeks. They made 
themſelves maſter of a ſhip of three hundred tons bur- 
den, and in a few days, two others, with a lading worth 
taenty thouſand pounds. After that they went to 
Acapulco, and ſeized a large treaſure, and then they 

{et fire to the town, and reduced it to aſhes. 
| The next place they viſited was St. Lucar, near 
California, where they met with a ſhip of ſeven hundred 
tons burden, which they took, and found that its cargo 
confited of money to the value of fifty thouſand 
pounds, beſides great quantities of ſilk and other 
valuable commodities, From this place he ſet fail 
by the way of the Eaſt Indies for England, and ar- 
rived ſafely at Plymouth. ; 

He ſet fail on a ſecond expedition, but the fame 
od fortune did not attend him as before, for meet- 
ing with innumerable difficulties in croſſing the 
Streights of Magellan, he was parted from his fleet, 
and never heard of any more. The mott probable 
opinion is that his {hip was caſt away, and hiinſelf 


with all the crew on board periſhed 1592. 


jemainder 


William Sancroft was born at Freſhingheld, in 
Suffolk 1616, He received his firſt rudiments of 
learning at St. Edmund's-bury, from whence he was 
removed to Emanuel College, in Cambridge, When 
he had taken his maſter of arts degree, he was elected 
fellow, In 1648, he took his degree of bachelor 
in divinity, and was in every ſcience a moſt accom- 
pliſhed ſcholar. 

In 1649, he refuſed to take the covenant, for which 
he was ejected from his ſellowſhip, and travelled 
abroad, where he became acquainted with the moſt 
learned men at that time, and returned to England 
it the reſtoration of Charles II. poſſeſſed of every 
litrary accompliſhment. Dr. Cofins, biſhop of Dur- 
| ham, made him rector of Haughton le Spring, and a 
prebend in his own cathedral. 

In 1662, he was created doctor of divinity by 
royal mandate, and the next year elected maſter 
of Emanuel College, where he had received his 
education. He was next year appointed dean of 
York, and ſoon after promoted to that of St. Paul's, 
which he held till the death of Dr. Sheldon. when 
K was advanced to the archepiſcopal ſee of Canter- 
ury, 

Burnet tells us, that he was a man of great auſterity, 
and that his nomination to the archbiſhoprie, was 
by the recommendation of the duke of York, who 
conlicered him as a fit perſon to facilitate the intro- 
Cuction of popery, Nor was it forgotten that he was 
2 bachelor, as few married elergymen were promoted 
to biſhoprics in that reign, 

In the acceſſion of James II. he was named one 
4 the commiſſioners of the high commiſſion court, 
* 8 to act in it, becauſe it was contrary to 
be dig his brought upon him the indignation of 
„e digotted king, for waen the declaration ſuſpend- 
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ing the execution of the penal laws againſt popery 
was appointed to be read, it was directed to Dr, San- 
croft, who, with ſix more of the biſhops, refuſed ta 
comply with it, for which they were impriſoned in 
the 'L ower, and tried in the court of King's Bench. 
(See our life of biſhop Loyd. ) | 

When the act of eſtabliſhment took place, San- 
croft refuſed to comply with the revolution ſettlement, 
tor which he was ſuſpended and doctor Tillotſon, 
appointed archbiſhop in his room. Upon this he 
retired to Freſbing- field, in Suſſex, where he tpent the 
remainder of his days, in laying out his money in the 
beſt manner he could to inrich his relations, and 
died 1693. 

Our fidelity in giving a true and impartial re- 
lation of events to the public, calls upon us in this 
place to take notice of a ſtrange miſtake, in a late au- 
thor. He tells us that Dr. Sancroft was born at 
Freſhing- field in Surry, whereas had he either conſult- 
ed the Biographica Brittanica, or the life of that 
prelate, publiſhed 1758, he ruſt have been convinced 
of his own miſtake, Indeed there is no ſuch place 
as Freſhing-fieldz in Surry*; but the miſtakes of chat 
gentleman are ſo numerous, that we are not able, in 
the compaſs of this work, to mention them all, nor 
have we ever taken notice of them, but when ne— 
ceſſity, to undeceive our readers, laid us under the ob- 
ligation. 


James Boyſe was born in Suffolk 1560. His fa- 
ther was a country clergyman, who initructed him in 
Latin and Greek, after which he was ſent to St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he became a great pro- 
hcient in the Greek language, and read public lectures 
in the univerſity. He entered early into holy orders, 
and ſucceeded his father in his vicarage, where he 
diſcharged the paſtoral office conſiſtant with the 
duties of primitive chriſtianity. 

When king james J. directed that a new tranſlation 
of the Bible ſhould be made by the moſt learned men 
in the kingdom, Mr. Boyſe was one of thoſe choſen 
from Cambridge to perform that arduous undertaking, 
and he went through ſeveral books of the New Teſta- 
ment with the greateſt applauſe, not ſinking into mean- 
neſs on the one hand, nor ſtraining the ſenſe to favour 
novelties on the other, He was afterwards advanced 
to a prebendary in the cathedral church of Ely, and 
died in 1643. 


Laurence Eachard was born in Suffolk, ſometime 
in the laſt ccytury, and educated in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, Whilſt very young he entered into holy 
orders, and became rector of Elkinton in Lincolnſhire, 
«where he reſided above twenty years, applying, himſelf 
chiefly to the {ſtudy of the hiſtory and conſtitution of 
England. 

He likewiſe wrote a pretty epitome of eccleſtaſtical 
hiſtory, from the birth of Chriſt, to the time of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, which is {till in very great eſtzem. 
In 1712, he was made a prebendary of Lincoln, arch- 
deacon of Stow, and king George I. preſented him 
to the rich livings of Rendleſham and Alford in Suffolk, 
where he reſided eight years in a continual ill ſtate of 
health. He died at Lincoln in his way to Scarborough, 
for the benefit of the waters in.17 30. He tranſlated 
the fix comedies of Tenence, and three written by 
Plautus. 


William Clagget, a learned and pious divine, Was 
born at St. Edmund's-bury, on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember in 1646, and inſtructed in grammar learning in 
the free- ſchool of that town, from w.cnce he was re- 
moved, and entered a itudent in Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he lived till he took his degree of 
maſter of arts, and entered into holy orders. He be- 
came preacher in one of the churches of St. Edmund's- 
bury, but was ſoon choſen to preach before the ho- 
nourable ſociety of Gray's-Inn, and chaplain in or- 
dinary to Charles II. He was likewiſe choſen lec- 
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ruſal. 


being ſeized with the ſmall pox, he died of that diſ- 
temper, at a time, when the church was in great want 
of his aſhſtance. 


He wrote ſeveral. pieces againſt the papiſts, and ſince | 


his death, four volumes of his ſermons have been pub- 
liſhed, which are well worthy 6f every Chriſtian's pe- 


Richardſon Pack, Eſq; was born in this county, 
his father having ſerved the office of high ſheriff 1697. 
He was educated in merchant Taylor's ſchool, Lon- 
don, and at the age of fixteen removed to St. John's 
college, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and 
was entered in the Middle-temple, London, his parents 
having deſigned him for the profeſſion of the law. Be- 
ing of a ſprightly genius, and not fond of a. ſedentary 
life, he turned his thoughts to the army, and procured 
the command of a company of foot 1705. 

In this ſtation he continued ſeveral years, and was 
concerned in moſt of the engagments in Spain, 
under the command of general Stanhope, and before 
the concluſion of the infamous peace of Utrecht, he 
became acquainted with John, duke of Argyle, who 


procured him the majority of a regiment of dragoons, 
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turer of St. Michaels Baſſiſhaw, London, but in 1688, 


which was the higheſt preferment he ever obi 
the army. 


regiment, and wrote many ingenious pie 
proſe and verſe, which have been fince 
volume; but being ordered to march in 
was ſeized with a fever at Aberdeen, Where he 
in 1728. 


„ Suffolk is bounded on the eaſt by the Germ 
on the ſouth by the river Stour, which divide 


the north, being in length from eaſt to weſt fort 
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Eſſex, by Cambridge on the weſt, and by No 


miles, and from north to ſouth twenty-four mil 
whole in circumference, being one hundred ang 
miles. 8 

It is divided into twenty-two hundreds, and 1,.. 
city, but twenty-eight market towns, with fire hu 
dred and ſeventy-five pariſhes, being in the gig £2 
Norwich and province of Canterbury. "I 

It returns ſixteen members to the Britiſh par] 
viz, two knights of the ſhire, and two burg 


Fry. 


ament, 
elles log 


each of the following boroughs, viz. Iplwich, Du 


wich, Orford, Aldborough, Sudbury, Eye, aud 
Edmund's-bury. F „ Fhe, and &. 


The County of 


of the kingdom of thoſe warlike Britons, called 

Iceni, and under the Saxons, the northern diſtrict 
of Eaſt Anglia, from which it receives its preſent 
name. 

We croſſed the river Waveney from Bungay, in 
Suffolk, and began our journey through Norfolk, at 
a ſmall town, called Harleſton, where there is a ſtone 
bridge over the river, but the place does not contain 


FT: the time of the Romans, this county was part 


"any thing worthy the notice of a traveller, the houſes 


being little better than cottages, and the ſtreets ex- 
tremely dirty. It has a poor weekly market on Wed- 
neſday, with two fairs, viz. on the th of July, and 
ninth of September, being diſtant from London 100 
miles, 

In the pariſh of Billingford, near Harleſton, one 
William de Bec founded an hoſpital with a chapel in 
the reign of Henry III. It was for the reception of 
poor travellers, and contained nineteen beds. 

Dis, the next place we viſited, is a {mall town, but 


pleaſantly ſituated on a rifing ground, near the river | 


Waveney. In the reign of Henry VIII. John Skelton, 
orator and poet Jauret to the ny, was vicar of this 
pariſh, and ſo much eſteemed by Eraſmus, that in one 


of his epiſtles, he calls him“ The light and honour of | 


27 


< the Britiſh learning.” He was much addicted to 
ſatyr, and having written ſome verſes againſt Lilly the 
Grammarian, he anſwered his invectives in three 


Latin lines, which may be Engliſhed thus. 


Skelton, whilſt thou to get eſteem, 

A learned poet fain would'ſt feem. 
Vain fool thou art, let all men know it, 
Neither learned, nor a poet. 


He attacked tikewiſe the Dominicans, whoſe abo- 
minable vices he was no ftranger to, but they took a 
ſeverer revenge than that uſed by the graminarian,* for 
Skelton having kept a woman who bore him ſeveral 
children, he was, by thoſe conſummate hypocrites, ac- 


cuſed of incontinency to the biſhop cf Norwich, who 
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Tueſday, and two fairs, viz. on the fourth of Ns: 


fuſpended him from his living, when he was oblag 
to take refuge in Weſtminſter-abby. There is a ch. 
rity ſchool in this town, and a weekly market on Ff. 
day, beſides a fair for toys and yarn on the twent- 
of October, being diſtant from London 9 
miles. 

The next place we viſited was New Buckenham, b 
called to diſtinguiſh it from Old Buckenham, a (mil 
village in its neighbourhood. It had formerly a fron 
caſtle, probably built long before the — and the | 
proprietor claimed the privilege, in ancient times, « 
acting as chief butler at the coronation. This towns 
at preſent a poor decayed place, but it has a wech 
market on Saturday, and two fairs, viz. on the twenty- 
ninth of May, and twenty-ſecond of October, bein: 
diſtant from London 96 mules. 

Old Buckenham is only a ſmall village with : fer 
cottages, but was formerly celebrated for a priory d 
black canons, founded by William de Albini in the 
reign of king Stephen, and remained tell the genen 
diſlolution, when its annual revenues amounted to on! 
hundred and eight pounds, ten ſhillings and tuo. 
pence, 

Eaſt Harling the next place we viſited is ſo calle! 
to diſtinguiſh it from two ſmall villages, both calls 
Harling, at a little diſtance on the mi It is a podt 
wretched place, not having any houſes in it better tha 
cottages. | It has, however, a poor weekly market 0 


for cattle, and the twenty-fourth of October for tod 
being diſtant from London 88 miles. 

At a ſmall village, called Ruſhworth, near Eaſt Hi 
ling, Edmund de Gonvile, rector of the pariſh in d. 
reign of Edward III. founded a college for ſecuis! 
prieſts, and endowed it with lands for their maintai 
ance, which remained till the diſſolution of reg 
houſes, | 

From theſe towns, which ſcarce deſerve the name d 
villages, we travel:ed to Thetford a place of confider- 
able antiquity, and of great repute under the eaſt davon 


kings. It is pleaſantly fituated on the river Thet, i 
W144 


eh it receives its name, and the Little Ouſe divides 
__ Suffolk. It is a large populous town, and the 
N carry on a conſiderable trade in the manu- 
* y of woolleneloth. | 3 
«There are many remains of antiquity in the town 

1 its neighbourhood, particularly a deep moat which 
” rs to have been fortified with a double rampart. 
There have been many conjectures concerning its ori- 
. but the moſt probable opinion is, that it was 
af thoſe places which the Saxons uſed to fortify them- 
— in againſt the Danes. It is mentioned in doomſ- 
1 book, where its chief magiſtrate is called con- 
7 from which circuinſtance we ſuppoſe that when 
* gaxons invaded this part of Britain, they found 
Thetford a Roman town, and probably ſuffered the 
names of the magiſtrates to remain as belore, 

It was the ſeat of a biſhop, before they removed 
o Norwich, and it had many religious houſes, par- 
ticularly a monaſtery of cluniac monks founded b 
Roger Bigod in the reign of Henry I. and made ſub- 
eck to an abby in Normandy, but in the reign of Ed- 
— III. it was made free, and remained in a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, till the diſſolution, when its annual revenues 
mounted to three hundred and twelve pounds fourteen 
ſhillings and four-pence. | 

William earl of Warren in the reign of Stephen, 
founded a priory of the order of the holy croſs, which 
remained till the general diſſolution ; and there was 
4 houſe for preaching friars, with ſeveral others of 
{naller note. There was formerly a mint here for 
coining of money, which was eſteemed a great pri- 
rege. It had alſo a country palace, for the kings 
Bot England, built by Henry I. which remained till the 
zeizn of James I. when it was pulled down, and one 
more magnificent built in its room, ſtill known by the 
name of the King's Houſe. 

There are ſeveral genteel families reſide in Thet- 
Word, ſo that in general it is very agreeable, It re- 
zived a charter of incorporation, from queen Eliza- 
Peth, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, ten alder- 
en, twenty common councilmen, and other pro- 
per officers. The town hall is a large handſome edi- 
ce, and was built at the ſole expence of fir John 
Villiamſon, ſecretary of ſtate to Charles II. 

In this hall the Tas aſſizes for Norfolk are com- 
only held, and the two repreſentatives to ſerve in 
Wrliament are choſen here by the freemen in ge- 
eral, 

Although the river, called the little Ouſe, divides 
orfolk from Suffolk at this town, yet on the Suffolk 
ſide _—_ to Thetford is a large ſuburb, incor- 
orated with it, and in it are the ruins of ſeveral 
cligious houſes, particularly a convent for canons 
ular, who were afterwards turned out, and nuns 
placed in their room. There are alſo beſides theſe ſeveral 
uns of chapels, convents, and other eccleſiaſtical an- 
iquities. | 

Upon the whole, Thetford, if not fo flouriſhing 
$11 former times, yet it is ſtill a very agreeable place, 
nd has two good churches, beſides an excellent free 
oo], The weekly market on Saturday is well ſup- 
led with all forts of proviſions, and they have three 
ars, 1z. on the fourteenth of May for cattle, on the 
cond of Auguſt for cheeſe, and twenty fifth of 
1 for toys, being diſtant ſrom London 80 
niles. 

The next place we viſited was Methwold, where it 
s ſeid the beſt rabbits in England are bred, and 
aled by the poulterers Mewil rabbits. It has been 
n for breeding theſe creatures ever ſince 
leign of Canute, and at preſent ſends great numbers 
u them to the London markets. The town does not 
Man any thing worthy of a traveller's notice, the 
puſs being low, and the ſtreets dirty. It has a 
iy market on Tueſday, and a fair for cattle and 

C 5 ＋ r of April, being diſtant from 

miles. 

n the beginning of the reign of Henry III. a prior 
s founded for Auguſtine "Bong _ Broomhal, : 
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ſmall village, and dedicated to St. Thomas à Becker, 
It was one of thaſe ſmaller convents diſſolved in 1528, 
which cardinal Wolſey obtained for the uſe of Chriſty 
church in Oxford. 1 | 
There was alſo. a priory of cluniac monks, at 2 
place called Steveſholm, in the pariſh of Methwold, 
and in the latter end of the reign of Edward Ill. a 
mall religious houſe was founded at a place, called 
Newbridge, which became the reſidence of begging 
hermits, but fell to decay long before the diljol u- 
tion. 

We muſt not omit taking notice of a village called 
Weeting All-Saints near the borders of Suffolk, Where 
there are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, and near 
a mile diſtant there are the remains of a fortifica- 
tion, many parts of the ditches and banks being yet 
viſible. 

There was formerly a road near this hill through 
which the pilgrims went in proceſſion to the fa- 
mous ſhrine at Walſingham. Hockhold, another 
{mall village in this neighbourhood, has a fair for 
toys on the twenty- fifth of July. 

Swaffham, the next place we viſited, is a ſinall 
market town, built in a healthy ſituation, and has 
a conſiderable manufactory in the making of ſpurs. 
The lower fort of gentry, in imitation of their ſu- 
periors, have frequently horſe races here, which is 
of conſiderable advantage to the place, although there 
are no remarkable buildings except the church, which 
is ſaid to have been built by a pedlar on the following 
occaſion, Whilſt the pedlar was ruminating on the 
moſt likely means of procuring riches, he dreamed 
that he was ordered by an ange] or a ſaint (no great 
matter which) that if he went to London, he would 
hear good news, and accordingly he went, and going 
into a publick houſe, he met with a ſtranger, who 
told him that if he would return home, and dig in 
his garden, he would find a pot of gold, which he 
accordingly did and built the church. 

We have ſomewhere read a book called the Mogull 
Tales, or dreams of men awake, and we firmly be- 
lieve that the pedlar had murdered ſome inottenfive 
traveller, whoſe money he had ſecreted, and to at- 
tone for his crime built the church. It is a noble 
gothic ſtructure, and there are ſome ancient monu- 
ments in it. This town has a weekly market on Sa- 
turday, and three fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May, 
the twenty-firſt of July, and third of November, being 
diſtant from London 94 miles. 

The moſt remarkable villages in this neighbour- 
hood are, Sperle a pleaſant place, where there was 
a priory of black monks, dillolved in the reign of 
Henry VI. and Marham, where there was a convent 
for nuns of the ciſtertian order, which remained till 
the general diſſolution. In the reign of Henry IV. 
John Bramis one of the monks of Thetford, wrote a 
hiſtory wherein he tells us, that Nerborough a ſmall 
village in this neighbourhood, was a great city before 
the conqueſt, but as it is mentioned in doomſday 
book as a village, no credit whatever can be given 
to the lying monk. It has however the remains 
of an ancient intrenchment, probably thrown up 
by the Saxons, . when the Danes landed on this 
coalt, 

At another village called Pentney, Robert de Vaux, 
one of the barons who accompanied William the Con- 
queror, founded a convent for black canons, which 
remained till the genera} diſſolution, when its revenues 
amounted to one hundred and ſeventy pounds four 
thillings and nine-pence. 

There is another village a little diſtant from Pentney, 
called Caſtle- acre, where there are the remains of a caſtle, 
the ancient ſeat of the earls of Warren, It ſeems to have 
been a place of great ſtrength, from the remains of the 
walls now ſtanding, but the whole is only a heap of 
ruins. 

The firſt earl of Warren founded a mx here 
for benedictine monks, in the reign of William Rufus, 
which in latter ages, became a confiderable place, as 

2 N appears 
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appears from its valuation at the diſſolution, when || 
the. annual revenues amounted to upwards of three inal 
hundred pounds. ; being exempted from ſerving on any office, c 

At another village called Weſt-Acre, Oliver the || ſuch as is conſiſtant with their domeitic goes nn 
prieſt of the pariſh, founded-a convent tor Auguſtine "There is a free ſchool in. this town, ſaid to bans ©. 
canons, which like the other, became a place of great built by one who was butler to Fienty J. but we "Wes 
repute, having received confiderable benetactions from " 


on- this as a only traditional ſtory, for at that time ti, 
ſuperſtitious devotees, ſo that at the general diſſo- were no ſchools in England, except in the CONVens. 


wood, ſuch as ſpindles, ſpoons, ſpiggets, foſtes 
It is by preſcription a roval demetne, its in 


lution, its revenues were almoſt equal to thoſe of Probably it might have been formerly a prior; "3 
* . 0 _ . ; g 5 . v , 75 and 
Caſtle-Acre. There was an alien priory of black a free ſchool erected on its lite, when th2 reform 


monks, at a village called Sporte, and in the reign took place, 
of Henry II. Sir Ralph Meyngaryn, founded ano- Dr. Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, kay ſack 
ther for the ſame order, at a village called Waburn, a regard for this town, and the ſchool, th : 
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Hut it remained a poor place till the general diftolu- young man remained fe years in it, and was a nate 
* * 0 2 1 ede 
tion. | of. this place, he was to have a ſcholarſhip in Core 


'I'he laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is Narford, where there is a fine ſcat belong- 
ing to Price Fountain, eſquire, containing many 
fine paintings by the greateſt maſters in Italy. There was before the reformation, a content b 

The next town we viftited was Hingham, a ſmall. black monks ſubject to the ' abbey of St. A}; | 
place, but one of the moſt agreeable in the coun- | with this privilege, that they were allowed to ch. 
ty, owing we ſuppule to a fire which happened their own prior, 
here in the beginning of the preſent century, when | In the reign of Edward VI. great complaints gen 
all the houſes which were built of wood were con- made by the people ayainit thole who hat g::;,,; 
fumed, and more elegant ones erect.d on the grants of church lands, becauſe the proprictors seine“ 
fot. eight or ten ſmall farms into one, which could hot h. 

Some of the beſt families have made choice of this managed by any perſon, unleſs he had a con{iders!, 
town as a place of retirement, ſo that there are al- ſtock of all ſorts of grain, and the rents were demand. 
ways good company to be found, and-many of them, ed in money; whereas, in former times, ęrcat gar: 
and their ſervants, coming from the capital, having of. it had been taken in cattle, and the truits of the 
brought the politeſt faſhions along with them, it was earth, This occaltoned great complaints, and was 2 
ſome years ago called by the people of the neighbouring tended with the ruin of many families. I he deen. 
towns, Little London. tents of the people were fomented by the prieſts, and a 

The country adjoining to this town is well culti- laſt they aroſe in a great body, under the commande 
vated, and every thing has the appearance of rural Robert Ket, a tanner, and his brother William, by: 
gaiety. They have a weekly market on Saturday, inhabitants of this town. | 
and three fairs viz. on the ſixth of March, Whitſun- The farſt thing they did was to pull doven a! g 
Tueſday, and the ſecond of October, being diſtant from incloſures, after which they marched to Norwigg, 
London 97 miles. and took that city after a {mall reſiſtance, by the in. 

Watton the next place we viſited, is a town of habitants ; for the rebels by this time were above fh. 
conſiderable antiquity, but in 1673 great part of it was teen thouſand ſtrong. Robert Ket acted as chief oc 
conſumed by fire, although no perſon was able to the army, and ſupreme judge in all civil and crm 
give any account how the conflagration happened. matters, his feat being under a tall oak, called de 
'Fhe church is a remarkable edifice, being only ſixty Tree of Reformation; from whence he iſſued his cr. 
feet long, and thirty three teet broad, nor is the ſteeple ders, and heard complaints, 

News of theſe diforders having been tranſmitted t 


Chriſti College, Cambridge. There is likewiſe 
charity ſchool, for the children of the poorer ft 
people, where thirty boys are cloathed and edyc;.: 


ns, 
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leſs ſo, for it is round at the bottom, and octangular at 


the top. 

This place is noted for the vaſt quantities of butter 
they ſend to London, and it has a weekly market 
on Wedneiday, beſides three annual fairs, viz, on 
the nineteenth of June, the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber, and twenty-eighth of October, being diſtant from 
London go miles, 

'There are two villages near Watton, the one called 
Tompſon, where there was a chauntry founded in 
the reign of Edward HI. for a maſter, and hve chap- 
lains; and Carbrook, where there were formerly two 
pariſh churches, and a nunnery, which remained till 
the general diſſolution, but all theſe religious founda- 
tions are now totally demoliſhed, and the places are 
{mall obſcure villages. | 

Attleborough the next place we viſited, is ſaid to 
have been in ancient times, .the chief city in this 
county, and although much fallen from its ancient 
grandeur is ſtill a conſiderable town. In the 
reign of Henry IV. Sir Robert Mortimer, knight, 
founded a collegiate church or chauntry in this town, 
for a warden, and four prieſts, but it does not ſeem 
to have received any bencfactions, for at the general 
diſſolution, its whole annual revenues amounted only 
to twenty one pounds, ſixteen ſhillings and three- 
pence. There are nc remarkable buildings in this 
town, but it has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
three fairs, viz, on the eleventh of April, Holy Thurſday 
and the fifteenth of Auguſt, being diſtant from London 
93 miles. 

From Attleborough a road extends to Wymond- 
ham, a large and extenſive place, where moſt of the 
Deople are employed, in making of different articles in 


London, the marquis of Northampton, with fever: 
other lords, were ſent to diſperſe this formidable mo, 
but being intimidated on not having fufficient forc;, 
they returned, when John Dudley, car] of Wanwics, 
having collected a ſmall army, marched again! then, 
with a promiſe of pardon to all, excepi the Jeaders, up 
which they laid down their arms, and marched to the! 
own. habitations, The two ets fled, but were ſoon «- 
ter taken in a harn, and being ſent up to [Lon 
were found guilty in the court of King's Bench; at: 


which William was hanged on the ſtecple of the churca 


of Wymondham, and Robert hung in chains on tt; 
walls of Norwich caitle. 

In 1615, above three hundred houſes in this ton. 
were totally conſumed by fire; and the plague bros 
out here in 1631, which ſwept of many of the 18: 
bitants. 5 — 

The weekly market is on Friday, beſides will! 
has three annual fairs, viz. on the {econd o 
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- 5 \ I. amy its. 
the ſixth of May, and ſeventh of September, being . 


tant from London 100 miles, = 

The next place we vilited was Dereham, or e | 
Dereham, a pretty agreeable town, owing to ite h 
been burnt down ſome years ago, and rebuilt n 
handſome manner than formerly. "There Wa #9 
naſtery here during the reign of the Eaſt daxon Me" 
but it was totally deſtroyed by the Danes, 8% . 
aſter rebuilt. — 

At preſent the town does not contain any vu I 
markable. It has a weekly market on Frida, 0 
fairs, viz. on the third of February, and e 
eighth of September, being diftant from Losen 
miles. | 
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he reign of Henry III. one William de Wend- 
ud riett, founded a convent at a ſmall village, 
x , adling, for monks of the premonſtatenſian or- 
= - -mained till the general diſſolution, when its 
revenues amounted to fifty-five pounds, eighteen 
5 ling, 2 four pence. And at another village, 
"1.4 St. Bennet's Holm, was a religious eſtabliſhment, 
calle mes of the Saxons z but the Danes murdered 
” __ and demoliſhed the houſe. It was after- 
ne 4 built by one Wolfric, a Saxon, for the uſe 
PR Jictine, monks, and it received fo many bene- 
= oY in latter times, that at the general diflolution 
e ues amounted to hve hundred and cighty- three 
ounds, ſeventeen ſhillings. 1 

Repham is A handſome populous village, a few miles 
Jiftant from Dereham, where A conſiderable trade is 
carried on in malt, great quantities ot which are bought 
up by the dealers in London, There is a fair at this 
ace on the twenty-ninth of June. 
The next place we viſited was Norwich, one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities in England, after London and 
Briſtol in trade, and although extremely populous, yet 
when a ſtranger walks through it, on a working day, 
except when the markets are held he would be apt to 
imagine that there are but few inhabitants; and on Sun- 
davs, he is ready to wonder where all the people he ſees 
in the ſtrects can come from; but in this there is no- 
thing extraordinary, for in all manufacturing towns the 
people are ſuppoſed to be within doors at work, exgept 
on Sundays, when it is natural for them to walk out, 
for the benefit of the air, and to attend divine ſervice, - 

We are not certainly informed by whom Norwich 
was firſt founded, its preſent name being purely Saxon, 
and ſignifies a Northern Caſtle; but the word North 
being a relative term, it muſt have been uſed firſt in 
allu4cn to another caſtle or fort more ſoutherly ; and 
cut three miles ſouth of Norwich fre fome remains 
of an ancient Roman fort, ſtill known by the name of 
Caſtor, k | 
When the Danes ravaged Eaſt Anglia, they plun- 
dred and burnt Norwich, but it ſoon after recovered, 
s appears from doomſday book, when it contained one 
thoulznd three hundred and 2 burgeſſes. 
A few years after the conque 
Anglia, roſe in rebellion againſt William, when being 
obliged to take ſhelter in Norwich, the city was be- 
ſieged, and ſuffered conſiderable damage by famine; 
but in the reign of William Rufus, the biſhop's ſeat 
having been removed from Thetford to Notwich, it 
ſoon became a flouriſhing place. It was incorporated 
in the reign of king Stephen, and moſt of the houſes 
rebuilt, | | 
From that time, till the reign of Henry IV. it con- 
tinued to encreaſe, when that prince inlarged its privi- 
leges, by making it a county of itſelf, to hold pleas of 
the crown, and chuſe a mayor, inſtead of bailiffs, by 
whom they had becn formerly governed. By this 
charter, the government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, 
reward, twenty-four aldermen, two ſheriffs, fixty com- 
mon councilmen, a town clerk and other proper officers. 
On the firſt of May the freemen nominate two of the 
aldermen, whom they return to the court, and one 
of them is choſen mayor, and ſworn into the office on 
Tueſday before Midſummer-ceve, The mayor, re- 
corder and Reward, are juſtices of the peace, during the 
ume of their office, but their juriſdiction is confined 
to the city and its liberties, and after the mayor has 
erved the office, he acts as a juſtice of peace, during 
his life time. One of the ſheriffs is choſen by the 
aldermen, and the other by the citizens, on the 
laſt Tueſday in Auguſt, and ſworn into office on Mi- 
chuelmas day. The common council are choſen the 
aſt week in Lent, and the two citizens to ſerve in 
parliament ate choſen by all the freemen. 


n 
act 
its reven 
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ably at different times, as appears from our hiſtories, 


Where we learn that in 1248, the plague broke out in 
it, and raped with ſo much violence, that fifty thouſand 


, Ralph, carl of eaſt 


Norwich, like other great cities has ſuffered conſider- 
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perſons died; and in 1507, a fire broke out, by which 
the preateſt part of the houſes were conſumed, 

The ſituation of Norwich on a hill, with the intcr- 
mixture of gardens and trees, makes it appear extremely 
beautiful, although the houſes are rather irre gular, ow- 
ing to their having been built at different times. "I'here 
are, however, many neat private houſes, and the public 
edifces in general are handſome and elegant. We ſhall! 
deſcribe them in order, beginning with the cathedral. 
In 1094, Herbert Loſing, b:ſhop of Thetford, purchaſed 
ground, near the caſtle at Norwich, and legan the 
cathedral 1096, which was dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity, together with houſes for a prior and fixty monks 
of the benedictine order, whom he ſettled in them, 1100, 
and they remained in it till the diſtolution, when the 
revenues of the convent amounted to one thouſand and 
ſixty one pounds fourtcen ſhillings and three-pence, and 
the rents of the hiſhoprick to one thouſand and for'y 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and ſixpence, a vait ſum fur 
either in thoſe times 

This being one of the conventual cathedrals, Henry 
VIII. ordered it to be ſecularized, and turned into a 
dean and chapter, "The cathedral is a noble gothic 
ſtructure of moſt curious workmanſhip, with a fine 
choir and a very high ſpire. "The roof is adorned with 
carved work repreienting many hiſtorical paſſages, and 
the epiſcopal palace with the refidentaries houſes in the 
cloſe are extremely elegant, and have a fine appearance. 
There were formerly fifty-eight churches in this city, 
but the number is now reduced to thirty-ſix, beſides 
the cathedral. 

The moſt remarkable of theſe churches is that of St. 
Peter Mancroft, reckoned not inferior to any parifh 
church in England. It has a fine ring of ten bells; 
but two of the other pariſh churches are covered with 
thatch. All theſe churches are cruſted on the outſide 
of the walls with flint, cut in the moſt curious man- 
ner, after the form uſed by the Italians, who cruſt the 
walls of their church with marble. 

Befides theſe: places of worſhip for thoſe of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, there is a church for the Dutch, and 
another for the French Flemings, hoth of which have 
conſiderable privileges. There are alſo a Prefbyterian, + 
and an Independant meeting, two for the people, called 
Quakers, and thrice for the Methodiſts, The ſhire 
houfe of the county ſtands on the hill adjoining to the 
caſtle, and is almoſt a new building, the original one 
having bcen accidentally burnt down ſome years ago, 
and in this houſe the ſummer z2ſhzes and general quarter 
ſeſſions for the city are held. The town houſe is a 
beautiful ſtructure and Nands near the market, and near 
the cathedral is the caſtle ſurrounded by a deep ditch, 
over which is a very large arch. It has been formerly 
a place of great ſtrength, and is uſed at preſent as the 
county goal. | 

"The dukes of Norfolk had a palace here in former 
times, reckoned one of the largeſt houſes in England, 
hut it is now converted into a work-houſe for the poor. 
he houſe of correction is built of large ſquare flint 
itones, fo nicely cemented, that the wall appears as of 
one piece, and is a moſt beautiful ſtructure. 

King Edward VI. founded and endowed a grammar 
ichool, for the freemens ſons, but the ſcholars are to be 
-appointed by the mayor, with the conſent of the majo- 
rity of aldermen. The children of the poor in this city 
are well provided for in education, for they have twelve 
charity ſchools, where two hundred and ten boys, and 
one hundred and forty girls are taught to read, write, 
ſuppited with books and cloathed, whith is of great fer- 
vice to the poor working people. There are five hoſ- 
pitals, among which is one, called St. Helen's, found- 
ed many years ago for the entertainment of {trangers, 
but in the reign of Henry VIII. it was converted into 
a houle for the reception of eighty poor men and wo- 

men, who muſt be ſixty years of age, and are all 
cloathed in grey. 

There is another of the hoſpitals, called Doughtys, 
where fixteen poor men, and eight poor women have 
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each ſeperate apartments to themſelves, and are al- | 
lowed three ſhillings per week, and a buſhel of coals. 

The third called Cook's hofpital is for ten aged wo- 
men, who have alſo ſeperate apartments, and ate al- 
lowed one fhilling and ſix-pence per week. 

The fourth hoſpital is for the maintaining, teaching, 
and apprenticing thirty boys, and the fifth tor the ſame 
number of girls. 

Excluſive of the above boſpitals, there is at this 
time building (Auguſt 1771) out of, but very near to 
St. S:ephen's gate, a moſt ſuperb. edifice, called the 
Norwich and Nortolk boſpital, which is intended for 
the reception of all perſons afflicted with the various 
diſeaſes incident to the human body. It is built df brick 
in the form of the letter H, and is ſupported by volun- 
tary ſubſcription, every ſubſcriber advancing one certain 
ſum for the building, and another for its annual ſupport, 
The ſubſcribers are very numerous and conſiderable, 
and the building is going on with ſuch expedition, that 
patients will be admitted the beginning of the next 
year 1772. f 

T here are five bridges over the river, namely, Bi- 
ſhopſgate-Bridge, White Friars-Bridge, Fye- Bridge, 
Black Friars-Bridge, and St. Paul's, or Coflang-Bridge, 
the river Yare being navigable from the ſea to Norwich, 
without the aſſiſtance of locks, although the diſtance 
is thirty miles. And by an act of parliament, paſſed in 
1726, a duty of four-pence per ton is laid on all goods 
brought into the city, for the repair of the bridges, 
walls, gates, &c. 

There is one pariſh church in the ſuburbs, and on 
the banks of the river two houſes were opened ſome 
years ago, and are ſtil] continued, for the entertain- 
ment of the people in imitation of Vauxhall, and other 
public places in London. There is alſo a very hand- 
ſome aſſembly room, adjoining to Which is a theatre 
licenced, and has the privilege of playing ſix months 
in the year, viz. from the beginning of December to 
the end of May, beſides a fortnight or three weeks about 


We ſhall now mention ſuch religious foundations, 
as were eſtabliſhed here in the times of popery, and 
diſſolved in tte reign of Henry VIII. 

In the reign of king Stephen, a monaſtery was 
founded here for nuns of the benedictine order, and 
dedicated to St. Mary, and St. John, which remained 
till the general ſuppreſſion, where there was a 2 
and nine ſiſters, but the revenues were only ſixty 
four pounds, fourteen ſhillings and fix-pence per 
annum. 

In the reign of Henry III. the monks of Nor- 
wich cathedral founded an hoſpital called the Spittel, 
and it was dedicated to St. Paul, being under the 
immediate inſpection of the convent, who had a 
right to preſide over it, and regulate all its affairs, and 
there was another hoſpital called the Spittel, or St. 
Edmund's hoſpital, ſounded in the os of Henry I. 
by Hildebrond le Mercer, a citizen of Norwich, but 
it fell to decay long before the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, as appears from the ſtate of its annual revenues, 
which at that time amounted to no more than four- 
teen ſhillings and two-pence. 


In the reign of Henry III. when vaſt ſwarms of | 


black friars came into England, one Sir Thomas 
Gelham, a knight, who had been guilty of many 
crimes, in order to obtain abſolution, invited thoſe 
hypocrites to ſettle in Norwich, near the church of 
St. John the Baptiſt, where they remained till the 
reign of Edward II. when they obtained from the 
king a grant of a piece of ground, on the ſouth ſide 
of the river, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, where 
they built a convent, with a ſtately magnificent 
church. 

The grey friars had alſo a church here, but it is 
not certain by whom it was founded, and the white 
friars had a convent founded in the year 1256, by 
one Philip Congate, a merchant of Norwich, and 
was fituated between the river, and St, James's 
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| happy nation, who ſhall ever attack the rights of free 


church, In the reign of Henry III. Walter de |. 


Saffield, or, as he is called in ſome ancient 
Walter Calthorp, biſhop of Norwich, founded and en. 
dowed an hoſpital which remained till th * 
71 . ett che genera) 
diflolution, when its annual revenues amounted , 
one hundred and two pounds, fifteen ſhilling; Fn 
Sahne 

two-pence. There was alſo a ſmall cdnvent for P. 
friars, and one for thoſe called de Saeco, which Nook 
in the pariſh of St. Andrew, but it was diflolved 
before the reformation, and its revenues given to 1. 
convent of black-friars; for the popiſh orders, endes. 
voured to undermine one another in the ſame man. 
ner, as is practiced by people in trade, 

At preſent Norwich is in a very flouriſhing ſtate 
occaſioned by the vaſt numbers of Flemith proteſtant 
who came to England, in the reign of queen Eliaz. 
beth, to avoid the crue] perſecution of the Duke N 
Alva. Theſe uſcful artiſts brought tbe knowledge 
of their manufactures along with them, which h:, 
been ſo far encouraged, that even the children procure 
a ſubſiſtance by working in the ſmaller articles. Vat 
quantities of worſted, ftuffs, bays, ſerges, ſhallogn: 
crapes, camblets, and druggets, are made here, beſides 
many other curious articles, from the ſale of which 
above two hundred thouſand pounds is annually receiye 
by the city. 

They have alſo an incorporate ſociety called the 
Ruſſia company, who employ many of the poor peg. 
ple in the neighbouring villages to ſpin yarn, and 
there is a ſtocking manufactory carried on to ſuch an 
extent, that it is ſaid the dealers receive, for that article 
only, upwards of fixty thouſand pounds annually, 

Upon the whole, Norwich is a moſt flourt{hing city, 
and is likely to continue ſo as long as trade and com- 
merce the — of all our riches are protected and en- 
couraged in England. 

There is not one nation in the known world hic“ 
reaps ſuch benefits from trade and commerce as Br. 
tain, It is the natural fruit of that liberty which ari{: 
from our happy conſtitution ; but if ever it ſhould en- 
ter into the mind, either of our miniſters or legillators, 
to lay it under any reſtraint, for the ſake of private re- 
venge, or a momentary gratification, they will ſoon 
behold with ſorrow, if they are ſuſceptible of any im- 
preſſion, populous cities turned into the form of de- 
ſerted villages, and penury and want the diſtinguiſhing 
hates of thoſe who once enjoyed the com- 
forts of life with chearful hearts and ſmiling coun- 
tenances : 


record, 


"Tis liberty that crowns Britannia's iſle, 
And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak moun- 
{ tains ſmile, 
Appisox. 


May that name be blotted out of the annals of this 


torn ſubjects, or lay a reſtraint on that trade or ch. 
merce by which the dignity of the nation 15 ſupports, 
and the poor mae comfortable and happy. 


—— Curſt be the man: 
What do I ſay, as tho' 
The wretch already were not ſo ? 
But curſt on let him be, who thinks it brave 
And great his country to enſlave. 
CowLEY. 


The market at Norwich is juſtly eſteemed one of the 
fineſt in England, which is held twice a week, '!? 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, at both of which there are 
prodigious quantities of all ſorts of proviſions. Hach, 
is alſo a market on Saturday, held on the Catile Eu. 
for all forts of cattle, beſides which there are threc a 
nual fairs, viz. the day before Gaod Friday, the da. 
turday before Whitſunday, and the Saturday ater, 4. 
for horſes, ſheep, lambs, and toys, being diſtant fro. 
London 112 miles. | 1 

Having viewed every thing worthy of notice! 


large and populous city, we went to viät che * 


n this 
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able villages in its neighbourhood., There is | 
11 called Thorp-wood; where Herbert one of the 
hi of Norwich founded a [mall priory with a cha- 
biber ien remained till the general diſſolution; and 
a mile from the city, north eaſt, the ſame 
vrelate founded an hoſpital for the reception of le- 


cmd 


2 the reign of Henry III. one Tohn Browne, a 


ſt, built a chapel, which by ſubſequent benefacti- 

as, became 4 college for a dean, chancellor, pre- 
enters treaſurer, and other officers. There were ſe- 
oral other hoſpitals and convents here for leprous 
-rſons, but none of their ruins are now to be ſcen. 
ne people in England, in thoſe times, muſt have been 
icted with that loathſome diſcaſe, in conſequence 
of their not wearing hnnen, but flannel, and othcr 
woollen cloth, next their fitins, which muſt naturally 
have produced vermin, and at laſt turned into what 
was then called the leproſy, and thought incurable, 
although nothing is more eulily performed in this age, 
ince the conftruction of the human frame has been per- 
{ealy underſtood by anotomical diflections, and a com- 
plete knowledge of the Materia Vledica acquired by 
indefatigable reſearches into nature. 

Indeed we are ſcarce able in this enlightened age to 
form any notion of the manner in which our ancettors 
lived, about five centeries ago; for, in looking over the 
late Mr. Aderſon's deduction of commerce, we find 
the following article. 


prie 


« Straw firſt uſed for the king's bed 1242.“ 


At that time the court of Henry III. was conſidered 
23 the tandard of politeneſs for all the other nations in 
Europe. How different from the preſent times 

In the reign of Henry I. Robert Fitzwalter, and 
Sibill his wife, founded a priory for black monks, at 
2 place called Horſham, in St. Faith's near Norwich, 
which remaincd till the general diſſolution; and near 
it was an hoſpital for the knights of St. John of Je- 
ruſalem, under the immediate inſpection of the con- 
vent. There was a priory tor cluniac monks founded 
by William de Glanvill at Baketon, or Bromholm, 
near Norwich; and at Weybridge, in the pariſh of 
Acle, between Norwich and Yarmouth, there was a 
ſmall convent of Auſtin Monks. Both theſe founda- 
tions remained till the general diſſolution. 

It is generally allowed by our hiſtorians, that the 
Vinta Icenorum of the Romans, or the capital city of 
the lceni, was at Caſtor near Norwich, here many 
coins have been dug up at different times. Part of the 
walls are ſtill viſible, with the remains of four gates and 
a tower. 

The next place we vifited was Lodden, to which 
there is a road from Norwich, which is a ſmall obſcure 
place, not containing any thing worthy of notice, only 
that it has a poor weekly market on Friday, and two 
fairs, viz. on Eaſter Monday, ſor toys, and on the 
Monday after the eleventh of November, for horſes, be- 
ing diſtant from London 113 miles. 

There are two villages near this town, where there 
were formerly religious houſes, the one is Alby, where 
a convent for black monks was founded by Herbert, 
biſhop of Norwich, which continued till the general 
diſſolution. And at the other village, called Ravening- 
ham, one John of Norwich, a knight, founded a 
college for ſecular prieſts, in the reign of Edward III. 
but the monks were afterwards removed to the priory 
vt Mettingham caſtle, near Bungay, in the county of 
duffalk. : 

There was another ſmall convent at Langley, near 
Lodden, founded by Robert Fitz-Roger-Helk, in the 
reign of Richard I. which ſeems to have been well en- 
towed ; for its revenues at the diſſolution, amounted 
one hundred and four pounds, ſixteen ſhillings and 
lber pence per annum. 
From this part of the county, we crofled the river 
ae, to viſit the celebrated town of Y armouth, fitua- 


led on a peninſula, . between the ſea and the harbour, 
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and incloſcd by a wall, the harbour being defended by 
a platform of guns at the entrance, but certainly as a 
place of importance, it ought to be more ſecurely for- 
tified. The quay is extremely large and very conve- 
nient, not exceeded by any in Europe, and fo comme- 
dious, that the people may eaſily ſtep from the doors 
of their ſhops to the veſlels, and walk from one to ano-- 
ther in the ſame manner as in Holland, In many 
places it is fourſcore yards from the houſes to the 
wharfe; but the town is, in all reſpects, moſt comma- 
diouſly ſituated for trade, and beſides the river Vare, 
which is navigable to Norwich, they have the advan- 
tage of two others, namely, the Thyne, which riſes 
in the northern part of the county, and the Waveney, 
which 1s navigable all along the coaſt between Nortolk 
and Suffolk, as far as Thetford. 

In point of extent and circumference it is much in- 
ferior to Norwich ; and yet it is extremely populous, 
by reaſon of the vaſt numbers of ſhips that are conti- 
nually coming into; and going from the harbour. It 
is not only the chief rendezvous of all the colliers be- 
tween London and Newcaſtle, but alſo of moſt of the 
ſhips from Leith and other parts of Scotland. Beſides 
the trade which the inhabitants carry on with the ports 
ot the Baltic, they likewiſe export vaſt numbers ot 
herrings to France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, aud almoſt 
all the other places beyond the Streights, employing 
conſtantly upwards of fifty ſhips in that trade only, 
and above one hundred and fifty veſſels in fiſhing, Up- 
on an avarage, fifty thouſand barrels of herrings are 
taken here annually, which employs a great number 
of hands, and brings conſiderable ſums to the mer- 
chants. 

Nor is the fiſhing trade wholly confined to the tak- 
ing of herrings ; they alſo catch vaſt numbers of macka- 
rel in the ſummer, beſides cod, haddocks, &c. in their 
AE ſeaſons. Their ſhips carry great quantities of 

Lorwich goods to Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, in 
return for which they take in loadings of deals, and all 
other ſorts of naval ſores ; for many veſſels are built 
in their harbour. | 

There are two pariſh churches in the town, and one 
of them ſaid to have been built in the reign of Henry I. 
has a ſteeple fo high, that it ſerves as a mark for ſea- 
men. There is a very good hoſpital well ſupported, 
and two charity ſchools, the one for thirty-five boys, 
and the other tor thirty-two gitls, who are taught read- 
ing, ſpinning, and making nets. The market place 
is reckoned one of the beſt in England, and the ſeamen 
brought up in the Yarmouth ſhips, are ſaid to excell 
all others in the kingdom: | 

Seven thouſand ot the inhabitants of Yarmouth were 
ſwept away by the plague, which raged here in the 
reign of Henry III. which is not much to be wondered 
at, as no precautions were taken in thoſe times to avoid 
that dreadful calamity ; nor had the people any know- 
ledge of the proper methods of treating it, after the 
infection, 

In the times of popery, there were ſeveral religious 
houſes in Yarmouth, particularly a priory of black 
monks, founded by Herbert, biſhop of Norwich, al- 
ready mentioned, who from his ſuperſtition feems to 
have been himfelf a monk. There was likewiſe a con- 
vent of black friars, built in the reign of Henry III. 
and an hoſpital, conſiſting of a warden, eight brethren, 
and the fame number of ſ:{ters. 

This town ſends two members to parliament ; and 
the weekly market on Saturday is well ſupplied with all 
ſorts of proviſions, beſides which they have an annual 
fair on the Friday in Kafter week, being diſtant from 
London 123 miles, 

There is an ancient manor houſe near Yarmouth, 
called Caſtor, where ſir John Faſtolff, founded a 
chauntry in the reign of Edward J. And it a village, 
called Heringby, ncar Yarmouth, a collegiate church 
and hoſpital, were . founded in the reign of Edward 
IV. which remained till the general diſſolution. 

There is another village, called "Foft-monachornm, 
where there was a collegiate church in the reien of 
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Henry I. but the whole manor having been given to 
a foreign abby, it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry 
VI. along with the alien priories. : 

The next place we viſited was Warſted, or Worſted 
where there is a conſiderable manufactory of ſtock- 
ings, ſtuffs, and ſeveral other articles, from which it 
receives its name, as the firſt worſted uſed in this king- 
dom was invented at it. The town although briſk 
and lively with reſpect to trade, yet has no remarka- 
ble buildings. The weekly market is on Saturday, 
and they have a fair on the third of May, being diſtant 
from London 120 miles. 

The moſt remarkable villages in this neighbour- 
hood are Horſted, where there is a handſome gothic 
church, which was under the patronage of a foreign 
monaſtery, and Beeſton, where the lady Margery de 
Creſſy founded a monaſtery for Auguſtine monks in 
the reign of king John, which remained till the gene- 
ral diſſolution. 

In the reign of Henry III. a monaſtery was ſounded 
at Horning, a ſmall village near this town, but it 
was made ſubject to the abby of St. Bennets, remarKk- 
able in the hiſtory of England, for the bravery of the 
monks, who oppoſed William the Conqueror by for- 
titying their convent, and ſtanding a ſeige of above a 
week, but one of the monks having betrayed the place 
to the Conqueror, upon a promiſe of being made 
abbot, as ſoon as William had taken the convent 
he ordered the monk to be hanged on the top ot 
the gate. 

In the reign of king John Sir Peter de Alto-Boſco, 
founded an hoſpital, at a ſmall village called Great 
Hobbies near Worſted for poor infirm people, but how 
Jong it remained is not certainly known. 

There is another village called Leſſingham, where 
in the reign of William Rufus, Gerrard de Gourney, 
founded a convent for black monks, ſubject to the 
abby of Bec in Normandy, but being an alien priory 
it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. and its 
revenues given to King's Callege in Cambridge, which 
was creed at that time, for ſuch ſcholars as had 
gone through a courſe of Grammar learning at Eaton. 

Caſton the next place we vilited is a pretty ſmall 
town, and fituated in the moſt agreeable manner, 
on the river Bure, over which there is a bridge, Some 
of the houſes are neat, but do not contain any thing 
worthy of a traveller's notice, It has a poor weekly 
market on Tueſdays, and three annual fairs for cattle 
and toys, viz. on the tenth of January, the fourteenth 
of April, and twenty-eighth of Auguſt, being diſtant 
from London 112 miles. 

Near Caſton, is another ſmall town, called Repe- 
ham, where a conſiderable trade is carried on in mak- 
ing malt, and it was famous formerly for having three 
churches all in one church-yard, but they are now 
totally demoliſhed except a ſmall part of one. There 
is a weekly market on Friday, and a fair for horſes 
on the twenty-ninth of June, being diſtant from London 
109 miles. 

There is a ſmall village, called Monjoy, near Re- 
peham, where a convent was founded in the reign of 
king John for black canons, which remained till the 
general diflolution. 

Aylſham the next place we viſited is a populous 
town, where a conſiderable manufactory is carried on 
in the making of ſtockings. The manor of this town 
was part of the eſtate of John of Gaunt, and is now 
annexed to the crown, as belonging to the dutchy 
of Lancaſter. It has a weekly market on Saturday, 
beſides two annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-third of 
March, and the firſt "Tueſday of September, being 
diſtant trom London 121 miles. 

There is a ſmall village near Aylſham, called Oxen- 


head, where 1667, ſeveral urns were diſcovered about 
two feet under the ſurface of the earth, one of which 


had thirty holes in it, and meaſured on each fide two 
vards and three quarters, being all of one piece and 
ſuppoſed to have laid there ſince, before the Romans 
were converted to the chriſtian religion, 
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Cromer, the next place we viſited is a {all H, 
town, but was formerly a place of confideraty.. 
and had two pariſh churches, one of which was | 4 
lowed up by the fea having burſt in, and be 
the houſes were likewiſe deſtroyed. There 1 
a conſiderable number of inhabitants, in ae 
who are moſtly fiſhermen employed in catchi; 2 
ſters, which are ſent both to Norwich and I 
The weekly market is on Saturday, the ns 
Whitſun-monday, being diſtant from London 127 f 1 

There is a ſmall village called Sherrinoha, TY 
Cromer, where there was formerly a cell of 31, . 
canons belonging to an abby in Normandy CD 
Gimmingham the ancient tenure of ſocage, 1 05 
kept up, where the tenant inſtead of pas ing his ain. 
ney, works ſeveral days to the lord of the mano; Wi 
this is only performed by copy holders, 2 IN 

From Cromer we went to viſit Holt, a very neat and 
lively town, but does not contain any thing materi! 
beſides a handſome aſſembly room. In the rela 4s 
Henry II. Maud Ge Harſcoyle founded a 8 
near Holt, which was made ſubject to the abby « 
Savigny in Normandy, and filled with monks of the 
ciſtertian order, but it was afterwards annexed to he 
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priory of Long Benington, in Lincolnſhire, II IN has 
a weekly market on Saturday, but no fair, and is ir. 
tant from London 122 miles. : 

Near Holt is a conſiderable village, called Cha. 
where there is an annual fair on the thirtcenth of fal. 
for horſes, and at Blakeney on the ſea coat, in the 
reign of Edward I. a convent was founded for car; 
lite friars, but diflolved many years before the rc. 
formation, 

Blakeney is a noted town for fiſhing, and it w:: 
here that the ingenious Mr. Cobb propoſed eſtabliſh 
ing a fiſhery to ſupply the city of Norwich, en h 
new invented plan in 1709, for which he obtained 
a patent from his majeſty. Several gentlemen enter 
ed into an aſſociation to ſupport an undertaking thi: 
was likely to have been attended with very benc%- 
cial conſequences, but the whole was fruſtrated (a; 
want of unanimity among the parties. 

We travelled from Blakeney to viſit Walſingham, 
celebrated in the annals of England, for popiſh 
knavery, and in monkith legends for pretended min- 
cles. There was a monaſtery founded here abou: 
hive years before the Norman Conqueſt, for hack 
canons, by the lady of one of thoſe Norman baron, 
who came into England with Edward the Confelor, 
and in latter times, the prieſts carried on as lucrative 
a trade, by decciving the ignorant multitude, as the 
monks of Canterbury, who were in poſle{fion of the 
{hrine of Becket. Indeed it was the practice in Ing- 
land, as it is till in Italy, and other popiſh countries, 
for thouſands of people to po there annually to vil! 
the ſhrine of our lady as it was called, aud they had 
indulgences granted them in proportion to the ſum: 
given to the prieſts, for the reader muſt not ſuppo! 
that it was from motives of piety that they went 16 
ther. ; | 

On the contrary we have ſeen proceſſions of tho!” 
pilgrims in different parts of Europe, and without th: 
leaſt exaggeration they may be reduced to the follow!22 
claſſes. Suppoſing the whole body to conſiſt of fifty 6 
each ſex, twenty couple are generally on love intrigues. 
The ſecond twenty are idle lazy vagabonds and whorcs, 
whilſt the laſt ten may be partly devotees, and part) 
philoſophers, who go to laugh at the deptavity 0! Hu. 
man nature, and the barefaced wickedne!s of the price 
Several parts of this ancient monaſtery are {till remus. 
ing, and it appears to have been a very magmnce" 
ſtructure, which is not to be wondered at when ue 
conſider what ſums were annually given to it by tte 
pilgrims, nor did the prieſts neglect turning even tts 
wells in the neighbourhood to their advantage, for tu 
of thoſe yet retain the name of St. Mary's Wells, ae 
on a platform beſide one of them is a croſs, on Ve 
the people uſed to kneel, when they drank the Wet 
At the diſſolution, the revenues of this convent amour 
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„ four hundred and forty-ſix pounds fourteen ſhil- 
to four 

nd four Pence» ; 

gs and nt Walſingham is a pretty neat town, and 
\ * — 

ncar it produces plenty of ſatfron and ſou- 
It has a weekly market on Friday, and 
Whitſun Monday, being diſtant from 
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W. Kur for toys 32. 
I London oth church and manor, called Binham, 
There 15 hood of Walingham, which was given 
peter de Valoies, nephew to iam the Conqueror, 
WW 1 of St. Alban's, in Hertfordſhire, and the 
24 of that abby founded a cell here, where ſome of 
ty conſtantly reſided. 
is another village, called Eaſt Rudham, where 
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in the reign 9 , . 
„ne Cheney, a Norman baron, but in the reign of 
| Henry IL]. it was pulicd down, and another erected at 
I \iNave called Cokesford, which remained till the 
wneral diſſolution, When its annual revenues amounted 
„ one hundred and twenty-one pounds eighteen fhil- 
tins and ten-pence. 3 
804 or. Little Walſingham, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
„rom the other, which 1s called Great, is only a 
wall village, but extremely agrecadle, and in the 
= n of Edward III. Elizabeth, countels of Clare, 
ſounded a priory for Franciicans, which remained till 
the general Iilolution, : x 
The family ſeat of lord viſcount Townfhend, ca]- 
el Rainham, is in this neighbourhood, but does net 
enntin any thing remarkable, beſides an admirable 
ture of Belifarius by Salvator Rota. The ſituation 
this manſion houſe is extremely pleaſant, and the 
£ ls near it, are Cultivated with the greateſt in- 
next place we viſited was Wells, a long ſtrag- 
ping town, and is principally inhabited by fea-faring 
people, who carry on a conſiderable trade with Holland, 
2nd when the ports are open for the exportation of 
Main, vaſt quantities of corn are ſent from this place, 
s the country around produces very rich crops. The 
tile ebbs out near two miles, which is owing to the 
{litneſs of the thore. 
Before the reign of Edward IV. the manor of this 
town belonged to a foreign monaſtery, but that prince 
{tiled its revenues on the collegiate chapel of St. Ste- 
rhens, Weſtminſter, Wells has neither market nor 
fir, and is diſtant from London 121 miles. 
Holkam, a village about two miles from Wells, is 
elebrated for a fine ſeat, belonging to the counteſs of 
ciceſter, which claims the attention of every traveller. 
{his noble ſtructure has been deſigned with great judg- 
ment and finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner. There 
ze two lodges for porters at the bottom of the hill, 
and as you approach the ſummit, you come to a fine 
obeliſg, with plantations on each fide, and eight viſtas 
pen all at once, which fills the mind of the ſpectator 
dich a pleaſing attoniſhment. From the firſt there is a 
view of the ſouth front of the houſe ; from the ſecond 
Holkam church is ſeen at a diſtance on the top of a hill; 
tom the third there is a proſpect of the town of Wells, 
and ſome cottages in the wood; the fourth preſents a 
view of a triumphal arch, and the remaining four opens 
a proſpect through the plantations to the neighbouring 
country, which charms the ſpectator with a variety ot 
rural ſcenes. There are ſuch a profuſion of charms 
that one is inſtantly led off from beholding one thing 
by the agreeable variety of another. The ſea, a lake in 
lac park, with the woods, gardens and country villages 
ie all admirable, eſpecially as they are ſeen to ſuch 
advantage. 
The houſe is built in a fingular manner, conſiſting 
ol two fronts, each of which has two wings. The por- 
co is ſupported by fine pillars of the Corinthian order, 
and the whole both magnificent and elegant. The 
ball is ſupported by eighteen magnificent pillars of the 
Corinthian order, and is a fine room, the walls being 
of Derbyſhire marble. The ſaloon is large and 
duns with crimſon velvet, having pier glaſſes in the 
mott elegant taſte, This room is ſorty-two feet by 
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twenty-ſeven, and the drawing room thirty-three by 
twenty-two, There are ſeveral tables of pure agate, 
Which with the curious frames and deſigns of the 
glaſſes, give the whole a moſt magnificent appcar- 
ance. 

From this room there is a paſſage to the chapel, and 
from thence to the ſtate gallery. The altar in the cha- 
pel is executed in the fineſt taſte, and conſidered as one 
of the greateſt ornaments of the place, and the ſtate bed 
chamber, which is thirty by twenty-four feet is hung 
with tapeſtry of the molt excellent paterns, and the co- 
lours the molt brilliant that can be expreſſed. 

The other rooms are all equaily elegant, and have 
been laid out with all that judgment which is requiſite 
to form true tale, and conititute the difference between 
meanneſs and magnificence. 

When the ſouls of Engliſh noblemen ſhall reſemble 
their houtes, when the humanity of our peers ſhall thine 
with as diſtinguiſhed a luſtre as the brilliant appearance 
of their palaces, then ſhall al! public conteſts end, and 
the melancholly brow. of poverty be cloathed with 
cneartuinets. But alas] this may be wiſhed for, but 
there is little probability of its taking place. 

All the rooms in this noble maniion are adorned with 
paintings done by the greateſt matters in Italy, and the 
whole will remain an honour to the good taite of the 
founder, whHiltt virtue and ingenuity are conſidered 
as inſeperably connected; for in vain are all the embel- 
liſhments, that either judgement can form, or art bring 
to a ſtate of perfection, unleſs the approbation of a good 
conſcicnce ſanctifies the enjoyment, and makes the poſ- 
leſhon a real bleſſing. | 

Burnham Market, the next place we viſited, is ſi- 
tuated towards the ſea, and called Market to diſtin- 
guith it from ſome ſmall viliages in the neighbour- 
hood. The harbour is reckoned extremely commodi- 
ous, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade, 
both to Holland and the Baltic. 

It had, in former times, a convent for Carmelite 
friars, founded in the reign of Henry III. It has a 
weekly market on Saturday, beſides two annual fairs, 
viz. on the fifteenth of March, and the firſt of Auguſt, 
being diftant from London 126 miles. | 

In the fame neighbourhood 1s a village, called Burn- 
ham Deepdale, where there are a great many falt 
marſhes, and remarkable for ſeveral ancient funeral 
monuments, probably erected by the Saxons, ſoon after 
their arrival in this iiland, 

There is a village, called Creke, near the above, 
where there is an ancient fortincation, which in our 
opinion, was thrown up by the Saxons after they re- 
turned from the ſlaughter of the Scots and Picts at 
Stamford in Lincolnſhire. There was likewiſe in the 
ſame pariſh, a church founded in the reign of Henry 
III. for Auguſtine monks, but it was made ſubject to 
the abby of Walfingham. There was alſo a ſmall 
chauntry in this pariſh, founded by Sir Robert de Ner- 
ford, in the reign of king John; and near it was an 
hoſpital for poor people, which remained till the reign 
of Henry VII. when it was diſſolved. 

We mult not leave this part of the county, without 
taking ſome notice of Brancaſter, the ancient Branno- 
dunum of the Romans, where the Dalmatian horſe 
uſed to be ſtationed, and many coins have been fince 
dug up here, but the whole of the camp, or caſtle, has 
been entirely eradicated for many years paſt. The 
principal traffic of this place conſiſts in the exportation 
of corn, and here is the greateſt malt-houſe in Eng- 
land. 

The next place we viſited was Houghton-Hall, th 
feat of the earl of Orford, built by his lordſhip's grand- 
tather, while he was prime miniſter to George I. and 

George II. It is a molt noble edifice, and built in ge- 
neral in the Tonic order. Every part of the gardens 
adjoining to this magniicent edifice are laid out with 
the greateſt judgment, and executed in ſuch a manner 
as does honour to the artiſts concerned, and the rooms 
are not only furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner, but 
alſo adorned with the fineſt paintings. 
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When the late emperor of Germany, then duke of 
Lorain, viſited England in 1730, Sir Robert Walpole 
entertained him at Haughton-ball in ſuch a magnifi- 
cent manner as is ſcarcely to be parelelled in the annals 
of this county. "This noble houſe of lord Orford's is 
adorned with ſo many curiolities, that it would re- 
quire a whole volume to contain a proper deſcription 
of them. 

Snetſham the next place we viſited was once a royal 
demeſne, but having been alienated is now the ſeat of 
Nicholas Styleman, Eſq; whoſe lady having in her 
early youth imbibed a taſte tor rural architecture, has 
ſpent ſeveral years in laying out the garden, and other 
plantations in ſuch a manner as does honour to her 
good ſenſe, and remains a convincing proof that the 
knowledge of the uſeful arts are not folely confined 
to the male ſpecies, 

indeed the whole of theſe plantations exhibit ſuch an 
amazing variety of real beauties, that the mind is filled 
with wonder in contemplating the ſtrength of that judg- 
ment in a lady, who was able to comprehend ſuch an 
unbounded number of objects. I' his place has a weekly 
market on Friday, but no fair, and is diltant from 
London 108 miles. 

Caſtle-riſing the next place we viſited, is fo called 
from its being built on a hill, near which there are 
the remains of an old caſtle ſurrounded by a ditch, and 
by ſome it is called a Norman work, although we think 
there is reaſon te believe it of greater antiquity. The 
town is a poor decayed place, but it has an alms-houle 
ſor twelve poor men, and another for twenty-four wi-- 
dows, founded and endowed by one of the Howard 
family, who alſo left the town a large park, with the 
privilege of a foreſt. 

There is a cuſtom prevails at Caſtle-riſing, which a 
late author ſays was firſt brought in by the Normans, 
namely, that all Teſtaments muſt be proved before the 
parſon of the pariſh ; but this is fo far from being a 
Norman cuſtom, that it was uſed all over the Chriſtian 
world, long before the Normans were known as a ſe— 
perate body of people. No author ſhould ever mention 
clerical cuſtoms, unleſs he is well acquainted with the 
canon law. This town is an ancient borough by pre- 
ſcription, and ſends two repreſentatives to parliament, 
The place has neither a market nor fair, and is diſtant 
from London 102 miles. 

There is a village on the eaſt of Caſtle- riſing, called 
Flitcham, where a Norman lady founded a convent 
for Auguſtine monks in the reign of Richard I. which 
remained till the general diſlolution, but is now totally 
demoliſhed. 

Fakenham, the next place we viſited, is only a ſmall 
place, though of conſiderable antiquity, and noted in 
former times for its ſalt pits, although it is above ſix 
miles from the ſea. There is a hill near the town, 
where the ſheriffs hold a court or term, in the ancient 
manner, namely, in the open air, but it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that much buſineſs can be done in it. This 
town has two weekly markets, viz. on Tueſday and 
Thurſday, but no fair, and is diſtant from London 
110 miles. | 

There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of 
Fakenham, particularly Hempton, where Roger St. 
Martino founded a convent fer Auguſtine canons, in the 
reign of Henry I. which remained till the general diſ- 
ſolution, and the place has two fairs, viz. on Whitſun 
Tueſday, and the twenty-ſecond of November, but 
does not contain any thing remarkable. 

We travelled next to Lynn Regis, or king's Lynn, 
fo called to diſtinguiſh it from three villages, called Old 
Lynn, Weſt Lynn, and North Lynn. Betore the reign 
of Henry VIII. Lynn Reyis was called Biſhop's Lynn, 
it having belonyed to the biſhops of Norwich, but ever 
ſince it has been called by the preſent name. It was 
an ancient borough by preſcription, but in the reign 
of king John, that prince granted it very large privi- 
leges, becauſe the people aſſiſted him in oppoſing the 
barons. He appointed it to be governed by a provoſt, 
and as 2 mark of his reſpect, gave it a ſilver cup weigh- 
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ing eight ounces, and four large filyer Race: 
are ſtill carried, on all public proceſlions. b. 
mayor, and when the place was aelivered 
of Norwich to Henry VIII. that prince 
ſword, which is ſtill preſerved, and like 
tore the mayor. 

The inhabitants of Lynn were as loyal 
III. as they had been to his father John, and ig 
that prince granted them a new charter to be * 8 | 
by a mayor, and as if it had bern always aw, | X 
to adhere to princes, in the civil wars in Pay. | 
century, it held out for Charles I. above the mw 
againſt an army of eighteen thouſand men, but ng % © 
ing properly ſupplied with arms and ammuzii,, WAS . 
was obliged to ſurrender, and pay as much my. 
would ſupport the army one month, beſides ten 
for every inhabitant, otherwiſe the pcople wy 
had their houſes plundered. Ihe priviteves gf 
are very great and numerous, it having ha 
than fifteen royal charters. 

The town 1s both rich and populous, and has a lu, 
market place, wherein is a ſtatue of king M illam li, 
together with a fine croſs, on which is a dome ſy, 
ed by ſixteen pillars, and round it is a gallery. , 
market houſe is an elegant building in the modern: 
embelliſhed with ſeveral good ſtatucs. 

They have a very good theatre, and the aſl.ny;, 
rooms, being three in number, are fitted up in the 
neateſt manner. They have likewiſe à card room., 
that nothing is wanting to make the place as agree), 
as poſſible. | 

There are two pariſh churches, one of which 
called All-ſaints, and the other St. Margaret's, whe, 
there is a well furniſhed library for the uſe of th 
clergy. They have alſo a chapel of eaſe, called 9. 
Nicholas, built in a moſt curious manner, and eſter. 
ed the handfomett of the kind in England; the tone, 
which is of free ſtone, being one hundred and ſcycn;; 
feet high, with an octagon ſpire, and in it is a libra, 
ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. "There is 4 
meeting-houſe for the Preſbyterians, and another fo 
the Quakers; a work-houſe, and ſeveral alms-houſe,, 
and a bridewell, They have likewiſe an excellent fre: 
ſchool. And in the pariſh of All-faints are two aln; 
houſes, one of which is founded on the ruins of a 
ancient priory, and is under the immediate inſpection | 
of the magiſtrates. The workhouie was formerly + 
chapel, and fifty poor children are taught to read an! 
during the intervals, are employed in {pinning wor, 
When of proper age, they are bound apprentices, aud 
great care is taken by the magiſtrates that their mal 
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The quay is very convenient; and near it is th: 
101 
townhouſe is a noble ſtructure, and the exchange 
entirely of free ſtone, built at the ſole expence 0 |: 
John Turner. 

In September 1741, the ſpires of both theſe church 
were blown down, but they have been ünce redult 10 
a more hand ſome manner than before. 

The river Ouſe is about as broad at Lynn asti: 
Thames at London Bridge, and the tide rites twents 
feet perpendicular. The town is ſupplied with freie 
water by a conduit, from which there are pipes to ci 
vey it to their houſes. 

Lynn was conſidered as a ſtrong garriſon before th. 
modern art of fortification began to be practiſed, al 
there are {till ſo many remains of the walls, that ts 
place might be put in a proper poſture of dcience !! 
a few days. The harbour however is well gu, 
and there is a battery, called St. Ann's plattorm, “ 
the north end of the town, on which twelve great g 
are mounted, commanding the whole entrance to , 
harbour, 

There is no place better ſituated for trade than Ly 
as it has an opportunity of ſending ſhips into many © 
the different counties in England, beſides Holland, 2 
the Baltic. Their trade with Newcaſtle is very © 
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tenſixe in coals, and they export more corn an 
tow! 


en in England, except Hull in Yorkſhire. They 
art great quantities of wines, and other foreign Te 
1MPO "hich are landed at a place called the King's 
2 _ Quay, where there are ſeveral handſome 
buildings, with a ſtatue of James I. ; : 

With reſpect to religious toundations, in the times 

; there were ſeveral at this place, particularly 
| > 8th ct ks, founded by Herb 
a priory of benedictine monks, foun y Herbert, 
biſhop Gf Norwich, the great patron of the regular 
* in the reign of Henry I. And in the reign of 
By Stephen, Petrus Capellarius, founded and endow - 
ns hoſpital for leprous perſons, of which ſome part 
i 1] remaining. There was alſo a convent of pre 
{riars here: and in the reign of Edward I. Thoſe abo- 
ainable hypocrites, the friars de Penitentia, obtained a 
ettlement here, where they remained till the general 
iifolution. There was a convent for black friars, and 
« college of ſecular prieſts, with a priory of Auſtin 
monks, and an hoſpital dedicated to John the Baptiſt ; 
but the remains of all thoſe ancient edifices are now lot 
in the wrecks of time. 

Lynn ſends two repreſentatives to parliament, and 
the government of it is veſted in a mayor, high ſteward, 
under ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, eighteen 
common council men, with other proper officers ; and 
there is a cuſtom obſerved here ever {1nce the year 1588, 
which ought to be imitated by every trading town in 
the Britiſh dominions, namely, that when any con- 
trorerſy ariſes among the inhabitants, the mayor, al- 
lermen, and ſome of the principal houſekeepers meet 
1s arbitrators, and ſettle the affair in an amicable man- 
ner, without putting the parties to the expence of go- 
ing to law. 

They have two weekly markets, viz. on Tueſday 
2nd Saturday, with an annual fair on the ſecond of Fe- 
broary, being diſtant from London 97 miles. 

There is a ſmall town, called Marſhland, oppoſite 
Lrnn, on the other fide of the river, ſituated in a 
neck of land in the form of a peninſula, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by water, All the ground adjoining to it is 
extremely marſhy, and amounts to thirty thouſand 
acres, where there are ditches made to drain off the 
water; and of late years it has been ſecured with a 
700d ſtone wall, and produces both corn and paſturage 
tor a great number of ſheep. 

South Lynn is a mean village, where there was for- 
merly a ſmall priory. And at another village, called 
Blackborough, Rover de Seales, a powerful baron, in 
te reign of Henry II. founded a priory for both monks 
and nuns of the benedictine order; but for what reaſon 
we are not informed, although the reader may gueſs, 
tie monks were afterwards turned out, and the con- 
dent made a place of reception for nuns only, It re- 
maned till the general diſſolution, when its revenues 
«mounted to forty-two pounds, fix ſhillings, and ſe- 
en pence. per annum, from which we may ſuppoſe, 
dat the nuns had not been very dextrous at working 
miracles, 
| Yownham, the laſt town we viſited in this county, 
bands upon the river Ouſe, which is navigable up to 
tis place, and there is a bridge, although in a very 
por condition. It does not contain any thing remark- 
able, only that in former times it had ſeveral religious 
toundations, particularly a priory of benedictine monks, 
Vhich was afterwards united to the monaſtery of Ely. 
the denedictines had another priory at a ſmall village 
this neighbourhood, called Weakham, founded in 
the reign of Richard I. but afterwards annexed to the 
by of Durham. And at Helgay near Downham, 
a convent of black canons, belonging to the abby of 
Saltiey in Huntingdonſhire. 

Ihe air in Norfolk, like all other counties, differs 
«cording to the ſituation. On the fea coaſt it is 
uh; but in the more interior parts it is extremely 
lalutary ; but the foil is extremely various, and has 
en Conlidered as an epitome ot the whole iſland. 
er) part of the county, however, produces either 
0 or paſture; fo that even the worſt ſoil is far from 


*INg unprofitable. Great quantitics of corn are an- 
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nually produced from the well cultivated fields in this 
county, and the people, beſides ſheep, horned cattle, 
and towls, breed vaſt numbers of rabbits, that are ſent 
to the markets in London. 

The principal rivers in this county are the Waveney, 
the Yare, the Greater, and the Smaller Ouſe. 

The Waveney riſes in Suffolk, and running north 
eaſt, parts that county from Norfolk, after which 
it joins the Yare, and falls into the ſea at Y ar- 
mouth, 

The Yare riſes in this county, and becomes navi- 
gable at Norwich, after which it continues its courte 
to Yarmouth, where it falls into the ſea. 

The Smaller Ouſe riſes in Suffolk, and divides part 
of that county from Norfolk, after which it falls 
into the Greater Ouſe, near Downham, already men- 
tioned. 

The Greater Ouſe riſes in Northamptonſhire, and 
after paſſing through ſeveral counties, which we ſhall 
have occaſion to mention atterwards, it divides Cam- 
bridge from Norfolk, and falls into the ſea at Lynn 

egis. 

The inhabitants of Norfolk have been long cele— 
brated for their healthy conſtitutions, which is 1aid to 
be owing to their eating ſuch vaſt quantities of dump- 
lings, that the expreſſion, Dumpling, of late has be- 
come a proverbial phraſe, when the people in other 
parts ſpeak of a Norfolk man. It is no uncommon 
thing for them to take a dumpling, after it is well 
boiled, and having dipped it in gooſe's greeſe, im— 
mediately cat it, as pleaſantly as if it were the moit 
delicious morſel in the univerſe. 

It is, however, a rule, both in phyſic and the Ma- 
teria Medica, that it people will habituate themſelves 
to the cating of groſſer ſorts of food than common, they 
muſt join to it ſtrong exerciſe, otherwiſe there imme- 
diately enſues a ſtagnation of the fluids, which either 
ends in a corruption of the internal parts, or operates 
on the external ſurface, in ſuch a manner as to de- 
form the appearance, and render the whole of the hu- 
man body extremely difagreeable. However, for all 
that, the people in Norfolk are as healthy as any of 
their neighbours ; but whether in conſequence of an 
additional degree of exerciſe, or from what other cauſe, 
we were not able to learn. : 

There are many curious plants in Norfolk, amongſt 
which we ſhall] mention the following, 

Roman Nettle, found near Y armouth harbour. 

Shrub Stone-crop, on many parts of the coaſt. 

Tower Muſtard, between Norwich and Y armouth, 

River Sponge, on the banks of the Yare. 

Spaniſh Catchfly, near "Thetford. 

Wild Pints, near Norwich. 

Venus's Looking-glaſs, near Cromer. 

Butter-wort, on the heaths in general, 

Lefter headed Milſoil, near Ceſtor. 

Dwarf Elder, near Norwich. 

Hog's Fenne!, near Yarmouth. 

Black Currants, near Horlelord. 

Cran-berries, in many difterent parts. 

Small Corn Catchfly, on the fields near Norwich. 

Great Booterd, near Wells. 

Common Club Mols, in many different parts. 

Sea Ragged-ſtaff, near Clay. 

Spleenwort, on many of the country church walls. 

Salid Puft-balls, in the parks near lady Leiceſter's 
houſe ; and 

Smooth Chara, near Heydon. 

Thcre have been many eminent men born in this 
county, among which we ſhall mention the, fol- 
lowing: 


Sir Jobn Faſtolff was horn at Yarmouth 1377, and 
murried the lady Caſtlecomb in Ireland, with whom he 
received a great fortune. In 1415 he accompanied 
Henry V. in his expedition to France, and was ap- 
pointed governor of Harfleuer in Normandy, At the 
tamous battle of Agincourt, he behaved with tne 
greateſt bravery, and aſſiſted in taking the duke of 

3 M | Alencon 
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Alencon priſoner, As a reward for his bravery the 
king granted him ſome lands in Normandy, and con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 

When Henry V. died, he accompanied John duke 
of Bedford regent of the kingdom to France, and was 
preſent at molt of the engagements, in which that hero 
was concerned, upon which he was made a baron and 
knight of the garter. 

When the Engliſh beſieged Orleans in 1428, he 
conducted a convoy of proviſions thither, which was 
of gieat ſervice to the army, and in 1430, he was 


appointed governor of Caen in Normandy a place cf 


great importance at that time. About two years after- 
wards he was ſent in conjunction with the lord Wil- 
loughby againſt the Frepch, under the command of the 
duke of Alencon, and obtained ſeveral conſiderable 
victories. 

In 1440, he returned to his native country, where he 
became as illuſtrious for his private virtues as he had 
been formerly for his patriotiſm and valour ; for peace 
preſents an opportunity for greatneis to diiplay itſelf 
equally, if not more than the field, He continued 
in the exerciſes of generolity and benevolence to the 
laſt, and having lingered ſome time with an aſthma, he 
paid ins laſt debt to nature 1459. 

Many have thought that Spakeſpear had this hero 
in view, when he wrote his character of Falſtaff, but 
nothing is more improbable, as the one is repreſented 
as a baſe poltroon, whilſt the other was adorned with 
every virtue, 


Richard Taverner, Eſq; was born in Norfolk 1505, 
and inſtructed in Grammar learning at the free-ſchool 
of Norwich, after which he was entered in Bennet's 
college, Cambridge, but removed trom thence to car- 
dinal Wolſey's New college, at Oxford, ſince called 
Chriſts Church, where he took the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and afterwards ſettled in the Inner Temple to 
ſtudy the municipal law of England. A late author 
tells us, that while he remained in the Temple, he 
uſed to cite paſſages from ſuch of the law- books as are 
in Greek, but it is well known that there never was 
a treatiſe on the laws of England in that language, and 
therefore it muſt be meant of the Juſtinian inſtitu- 
tions. 

It does not appear that he was ever called up to the 
bar, ſor in 1534, he went into the ſervice of lord Crom- 
well, who procured him the place of clerk to the ſig- 
net, when he publiſhed a new edition of the bible, cor- 
rected from the beſt manuſcripts. When Cromwell 
was beheaded, Taverner was brought into trouble, and 
committed to the tower, but ſoon after releaſed and 
reſtored to the king's favour, which he enjoyed, during 
the remainder os Henry's reign. 

Ldward VI. granted him a licence, although a lay- 
man, to preach in any church in England, which was 
then neceſſary, as few proteſtant minitters could be had. 
During the reign of queen Mary he concealed himſelf 
to avoid perſecution, but on the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth, he was taken into favour, appointed high 
ſherift and a juſtice of the peace for the county of Ox- 
ford. 

Whilſt he enjoyed theſe offices, he continued to 
preach againſt the idolatry of the papiſts, and one time 
being in the pulpit of St. Mary's, he began his ſermon 
with the following words,“ Arriving at the mount of 
„St. Mary's, in the ſtony ftage, where I now ſtand, 
(St. Mary's pulpit was then built of ſtone) “ I have 
brought you fome biſcuits, baked in the oven of 
charity, carefully conſerved for the chickens of the 
„ church, the ſparrows of the ſpirit, and the {weet 
« ſwallows of ſalvation.” 

Such was the vicious taſte of thoſe times, when pe- 
dantry paſſed for learning, and affectation for genuine 
implicity. He was a very zealous encourager of the 
reformation, and not only preached, but wrote and 
tranſlated ſeveral books, in order to promote it. He 
died at Wood-Eaton, in Oxfordſhire, 1 $75, aged 
Ieventy, 


John Baconthorp, commonly called the ſubtil 
was born at an obſcure village, in Norfolk, and 
ed in a monaſtery of Carmelites at Blakene 
which he went to Oxford and from thence tg 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his knowleg 
metaphyſics, at that time the common jargon 
ſchools. 

Upon his return to England, he was aPPointy 
principal of his order, and ſent to Rome tg deli 
his opinion concerning ſome points then in diſpute, Ris 
cerning marriage, when he declared that the pope haz 
an inherent right to diſpence with the laws of on 
for which he was ſeverely cenſured by his brethe, 
and obliged to ſign a formal recantation, {je Wu: 

S : Was2 
ſtrong ſtickler for the philoſophy of Avertocs, 30 
wrote many books, which are now little regarded by 


the learned, He died at London in 1346. 
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William Bateman was born at Norwich ſometin, 
in the reign of Edward I. and ſtudied che civil a. 
canon law at Cambridge, where he took his doctor 
degree, before he was thirty years of age, a thing ygy 
uncommon in thoſe times. in 1328, he was arpoine. 
ed archdeacon of Norwich, and ſome years after y. 
vanced to the deanery of Lincoln. In 1343, the pope 
by virtue of his uſurped right, conſecrated him biſhyy 
of Norwich, in which office he was confirmed the ny: 

ear by order of Edward III. He was a very tit. 
ble prelate, and founded 'T rinity-hall, in Cambz:de, 
for the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws. 8 

In 1354, he was ſent to Rome, in order to treat of: 
peace in the preſence of the pope, between England 
and France, but that journey proved fatal to him, {4; 
he died at Avignon, and was buried with great ſolem- 
nity in the cathedral church of that city. Our hillorian; 
have related a ſtory concerning this prelate, which 
will give the reader ſome notion of the power of the 
clergy in the dark ages of popery. Lord Morley having 
killed ſome of the biſhop's deer, and abuſed his park. 
keeper, that nobleman was obliged to do penance, by 
walking barefooted through the city of Norwich with 
a wax candle of fix 5 weight in his hand, and 
kneel down before the biſhop in the cathedral to lx 
his pardon. All this he was obliged to comply with, 
although the king had ſent an expreſs order to the con- 
trary. 

Matthew Parker, D. D. was the fon of a trad:ſina: 
in Norwich: when he was about twelve years of age, 
his father died, but his mother took particular car? ol 
his education, and in 1520, he was admitted a ftudent 
in Corpus Chriſti college, Cambridge, of which to- 
ciety, he was elected a fellow, and became chaplain 
to Anne Boleyn, whom he attended to the ſcaffold, an! 
received particular inſtructions from her to ſee that her 
daughter Elizabeth was brought up in the fear of Go. 
He became a zealous promoter of the retormat!%, 
during the reign of Edward VI. who promoted him to 
the deanery of Lincoln, but on the acceſſion of qucet 
Mary he was deprived of his benefice and obliges ts 
conceal! himſelf privately ſrom the rage of the papilt 
who had marked him out for deſtruction. : 

On the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth his c:rcun- 
ſtances were happily altered, and he was raiſed to 
archepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. The papiſts invented 
a ſtory, that he was conſecrated by laymen at the Nag 
Head, in Cheapſide; and although the records of his 
conſecration have been publiſhed by Maſon, burne\ 
and Strype, yet the ignorant vulgar are ſtill taught © 
believe the ſtory. In 1727, a learned Viencn pi" 
and a ſtaunch Roman catholic publiſhed four voi 
in refutation of this flander invented by his ow! + 
thren, 

Parker heving been thus plated at the head © pa 
church, and well knowing that he would have 4 ge! 
art of the papiſts to contend with, took care de .. 
the ſces filled with the moſt learned men, and We; 
univerſities put under ſuch regulations, as fhould pF 
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vent papiſts from ſettling there to poiſon the mund? 
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=. auth. He was at great expence in rebuilding his 
Ve jr Canterbury, and tounded a free- ſchool at Roch- 
2 1 Lancaſhire, He was chiefly concerned in tranſlat- 
3 lern ubliſhing the Engliſh bible, which was the firſt 
Ky 15 "aoflation done from the Hebrew and Greek, 
Eng 


ormer one having been moſtly from the Latin of 
the to! 


ds bible was appointed, and continued to be read 
F. 1) the churches and chapels in England, till the 
1 of ſames I. when the preſent tranſlation was un- 
F AR by order of that prince, although the pſalins 
| * former bible are {till uſed in the public ſervice of 
g 5 charch. After a life ſpent in many noble and pious 
works, he died at Lambeth 1575. 
With all theſe qualifications as a divine and ſcholar, 
he his been juitly blamed for his ſeverity to the puri- 
tas; but it muſt be conſidered that the people's minds 
i chat age were narrow and contracted, they having 
but lately been brought over from popiſh idoJatry. _ 
Parker was buried under an altar monument in 
Lambeth chapel, but during the civil wars one colo- 
nel Scot having got polleſhon of it, he pulled down the 
tomb, and took up the coffin, which he found to be 
l-d, and ſold it to a plumber, after having tumbled 
the body into a hole near an out-houſe, where poultry 


as kept. 


John Kaye, or as he is ſometimes called Caius, was 
born at Norwich in 1610, and ſtudied in Gonvil-hall, 
Cambridge, from which he removed to viſit foreign 
countries, and took his degree of doctor of phytic in 
the univerſity of Padua. In the reign of Edward VI. 
he returned to England, and was appointed principal 
phyſician at court, a place which he likewife enjoyed 
under both the queens, Mary and Elizabeth, 

The college of phyſicians in London elected him 
one of their fellows, and he preſided at the head of that 
body ſeveral years. Being defirous to promote learning 
25 far as was it his power, he procured a charter from 
queen Elizabeth dated 1565, to turn Gonvil-hall into 
a college, and endowed it with the greateſt part of his 
eſtate. He lived as an ornament to his proſeſſion, till 
July 157 3, when he died at Cambridge, and was buried 
in the chapel of his college. 


John Aylmer, D. D. was born in the county of 
Nertolk 1527, and educated in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridze, where he took his degrees, and became tutor 
to lady Jane Gray, daughter of the marquis of Dorſet. 
ths furt living in the church was the archdeacoary of 
Stow, and in the convocation, which met in the begin- 
ning of the reign of queen Mary, he was one of the 
x divines, who offered to diſpute with all the popiſh 
clergy in defence of the proteſtant religion. But he 
oon found that the ſupreme power did not intend to 
argue by words, but by force. He was obliged to ab- 
cond, and having the good fortune to get beyond the 
24s, there he remained till the acceſſion of queen Eli- 
zabeth, when he returned to England, and was made 
archdcacon of Lincoln. He was afterwards promoted 
9 the biſhopric of London, which he held till his death 
n 1594, 
nere is a ſtrange inconſiſtency in the characters of 
eme men. Aylmer had a conſiderable ſhare of learn— 
nz, and had ſuffered much for his oppoſition to popery, 
ut no ſooner was he raiſcd to the epiſcopal office, than 
be perſecuted the puritans, with the greateſt ſeverity, 
lor thoſe people, among whom were many learned men, 
ng wrote ſome pamphlets againſt the biſhop, he 
ook the fame method in anſwering them, as the papitts 
ad done with himſelf, namely, that of calling in the 
| ance of the civil power, by which many of them 
"799 town into priſon, where they ſuffered great 
* Maps. . 
ee of the biſhop's was entirely oppoſite to 
def . 5 chriſtianity, which allo -s of no other force, 
«5 rational conviction. 
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John Greſham yas born at Holt in this county, 
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in 1507, and brought up at the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, from whence he removed to London, and entered 
into partnerſhip with his brother, fir Richard Greſham, 
an en inent merchant. He ſerved the honourable office 
of ſheriff of London, during the year his brother was 
lord mayor, and founded a free ſchool at the place of 
his nativity, which is under the direction of the com- 
pany of fiſhmongers. 

Both he and his brother continued to flouriſh in 
trade, and projected the ſcheme of building an Ex- 
change in London, which wzs afterwards compleated 


by fir John, ſon of fir Richard. Hedicd in 1556. 
Sir Edward Coke, lord chief juſtice of the King's- 


bench, and the greateſt lawyer that ever lived in Eng- 
land, was born in Norfolk 1550, and educated in 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he remained about 
four years, and then removed to Cliftord's Inn, Lon- 
don, where his father, who was an eminent barriſter, 
had chambers. 

The next year he was entered a ſtudent of the Inner 
Temple, where he applied himſelf fo affiduouſly to his 
{tudies, that his merit ſoon became conſpicuous ; for a 
caſe having been ſtartled concerning the privileges of 
the Cooke, it puzzled all the benchers, till Mr. Coke 
diſcuſſed it in the cleareſt manner, for which the ſociety 
ordered him to be called up to the bar before the utual 
time. 

When admitted a counſeller his buſineſs continued to 
increaſe, and he was choſen reader of the lecture of 
Lyon's Inn, which was much frequented by the young 
novility and gentry at that time. He married an 
heireſs with a fortune of thirty thouſand pounds, who 
bore him ten children, and the cities of Norwich and 
Coventry elected him their recorder. 

In the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, he 
was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, havin 
been returned knight of the ſhire for Norfolk, and foon 
aſter appointed ſolicitor general. In 1596, his lad 
died, and the year ſollowing he married the lady Hatton, 
widow of {ir William Hatton, with whom he received 
a conliderable fortune; and when the earl of Eſſex was 
indicted for high treaſon, he was appointed attorney 
general ; in order to carry on that proſecution againit 
the unfortunate peer, 

Upon the acceſſion of James I. he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and carried on the profecution 
againſt Sir Walter Raleigh with ſo much vekemence 
that many have blamed him for being fo ſevere, but we 
may naturally impute his zeal to pride, and an carneſt 
deſire of preferment. When the Gun Powder plot was 
diſcovered, he gained great reputation by the ſagacity 
and vigilance he ſhewed in unravelling all the dark 
icenes of that helliſh contrivance, for which the king 
ordered him to be called up to the degree of ſerjeant, 


when he gave the following motto on his rings, Lex eſt 


tutiſima Claſſis, i. e. The law eis the ſafeſt helmet. 
He was ſoon aſter raiſed to the dignity of Chief juſtice 
of the court of common pleas, which he held about fix 
years, and was then made lord chief juſtice of the 
King's-Bench. 

When it was diſcovered that the earl of Somerſet and 
his lady were concerned in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, lord chief juſtice Coke granted his warrant 
for apprehending them, which was ſerved upon the 
carl, while he was at tupper with the king at Theo- 
balds. Somerſet claimed his majeſty's protection, but 
the king anſwered in his vulgar manner, „Gude faith 
© maun, I canno help it, for it Coke ſend for me, I 
„% muit gang to him as well as you.” 

The king was appriſed of the ſcheme, but although 
the murderers were convicted, yet they were not exe- 
cuted. In 1516, he was ſuſpended from his office 
becauſe he would not coun enauce any incroachments 
on the liberty of the ſubject. 

During the remainder of the reign of king James he 
continued to ferve in parliament, and ated as a privy 
counſeller z but having ſpoken with great freedom in 


| the houſe oi commons, his chambers in the Temple 
were 
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were broke open, all his papers ſeized, and himſelf 
committed to the Lower. 

On the acceſſion of Charles I. when it was found 
neceſſary to call a new parliament, he was pricked down 
ſheriff of Buckinghamſhire, Jeſt he ſhould have been 
returned one of the repreſentatives ; ſo that the man, 
who had been chief juſtice of England, was obliged to 
attend as a bailiff on the judges, 

In 1628 he was returned knight of the ſhire, for the 
county of Buckingham, and argued warmly for the re- 
dreſs of grievances, and likewiſe drew up the petition 
of rights, upon which all our liberty is founded. Hav- 
ing done every thing in his power to ſerve his country, 
he retired to his houſe at Stoke-pogey in Buckingham- 
ſhire, where he ſpent the remainder of his days in tran- 
quility, and died 1634, with the utmoſt reſignation and 

1ety, 

: It has been advanced by thoſe whoſe minds were 
never inlarged with reading and ſtudy, that the law is 
a dry, uſeleſs, inſignificant icience ; but we think that 
even inſanity could never advance ſuch an aſſertion. 
All that is dear or valuable to the free born ſubiects of 
this nation, is ſecured by the municipal Jaw, and if 
the moſt prejudiced reader will only look over the in- 
ſtitutes, and reports of caſes adjudged by lord Coke, 
they will be convinced, that of all ſciences in the world, 
that of the law is the moſt rational, as being ſuited to 
the nature of man, conſidered as a member of ſociety. 
Without it the ends of government mult be defeated, 
and all the order and regularity amongſt the different 
ranks of beings become on univerſal chaos, and re- 
turn to its original ſtate of confuſion. 


Sir Henry Spelman, one of the greateſt antiquarians 
that ever lived in this nation, was born near Lynn Re- 
gis 1562, and educated in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
from whence he removed to Lincoln's Inn, and ſtu— 
died the laws of his country, rather as a ſcience than 
with any proſpect of gen, for he had a conſiderable 
eſtate of his own, and married a lady with a great for- 
dune. 

In 1606 he was pricked down high ſheriff for the 
county of Norfolk ; and the year following appointed 
one of the commiſſioners to regulate diſputes between 
the pretenders to freehold eſtates in Ireland. After this 
he retired from public buſineſs, and ſpent the remain- 
der of his days in ſtudying the hiſtory and antiquities 
of his country, of which he has given the world a no- 
ble ſpecimen in his gloſſary, which explains all the 
ancient cuſtoms and terms uſed by our Saxon anceſ- 
tors, and ought to be had in the library of every per- 
ſon, who ſtudies either law or hiſtory, | 


He died 1641, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abby, 
John Coſin, D. D. was born in the city of Norwich 


1594, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Cauis's college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his laſt degrees. When he en- 
tered into holy orders, he was preſented to a preben- 
dary in the cathedral church of Durham, and appoiated 
arch-deacon of the Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire ; but the 
civil wars breaking out, and Coſins having been very 
active in eſtabliſhing popiſh rites and ceremonies, he 
was ejected from all his preferments, and obliged to 
ſeek reſuge abroad, till the reſtoration of Charles II. 
1660, when he returned to England, and was promo- 
ted firſt to the deanery of Peterborough, and then to 
the biſhoprick of Durham. 

We have ſeen ſeveral of his compoſitions, which 
ſeem to have been written on the plan of the popiſh 
myſtics, and during the eleven years that he was bithop 
of Durham, his ſole ſtudy was to promote ſuperſtitions, 
by making the people conform to all the ridiculous rites 
made uſe of by idolatrous papiſts. He died at Durham 
1672. 


John Pearſon, D. D. was the ſon of a country cler- 
gyman in Norfolk, where he was born 1612. He re- 
ceived the firſt rudiments of grammatical learning at 
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Eaton, from whence he wes removed to Hine. 
lege, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his fudie, 
took his degrees. | : 
His firſt cccleſiaſtical preferment was » 
of Saliſbury ; and ſoon after he was choſen reg, 
St. Clement's, Eaficheap, where he remained ll . 
reſtoration 1660 ; for he complied with the ruli, 5 
ers, during the uſurtpation of Oliver Cromwell, er 
during his reſidence in that pariſh that he wr, " 
elaborate and learned explanation of the Creed, wid 
is now in high repute in ail the proteſtant nations; 
Europe, and remains a ſtriking proof of his vaſt a2 l, 
and erudition, Ka: 
At the reſtoration he complied with the act cc, 
formity, and was appointed archdeacon of Surry, ... 
on the death of the learned Dr. Wilkins, he as . 
moted to the ſez of Cheſter, where he continued tn 
his death 1686. Beſides his learned expoſition of 1, 
creed, he publiſhed a vindication of St. Ignatius: 
epiſtles, which we think was the worſt thing he 1 
have attempted, as thoſe epiſtles are undoubtedly forge 
ries. 


» ang 


Sir Roger I Strange, was born in this county | 
and when the civil wars broke out, he obtained a ch 
miſſion in the royal army, but having acted as a ſpy * 
the king, during the ſiege of Lynn Regis, he Wat 2s 
prehended, and condemned to loſe his lite, but wa; 2 
terwards reprieved, although he ſuffered a lone jg. 
priſonment in the goal of Newgate. : 

Having obtained his liberty, he went abroad, but g. 
turned again, during the uſurpation of Cromwell, when 
he was taken into cuſtody ; but upon a remonftrine: 
made to the protector, he was ſet at liberty. Upon the 
reſtoration of Charles II. he ſet up a news paper, which 
was continued till the Gazette was begun, under tho 
direction of Sir Joſeph Williamſon, When the di 
putes began in the Houſe of Commons, concerning th: 
excluſion bill, L' Strange became a zealous Partizan 
for the duke of Vork, and wrote a periodical pep, 
called the Obſervator. He was concerned in all tht 
dirty work carried on to promote popery, and arhitary 
power, during the reign of James II. although it dos 
not appear that ever he became a convert to po- 
pery. 

He executed the Scandalous office of licencer to tho 
preſs, which was aboliſhed at the revolution, when f, 
Roger loſt all his employments ; and not having ben 
one of the beſt of œconomiſts, he was obliged to ſpen! 
the remainder of his days in writing and tranſlating for 
the bookſcllers. He was certainly a man of great 2. 
bilities; but learning beſtowed on a time-lerving 
wretCh, is like beauty intruſted with a proſiitute. 


* 
91 * 
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Thomas Shadwell, was born in this county 164%, 
and educated in Caius and Gonvile College, Cam. 
bridge, from whence he removed to the Middle Ten- 
ple in London, to ſtudy the law of England; but ro: 
liking ſo laborious a profeſſion, he went abroad, at. 
ſpent ſeveral years in France and Italy. Upon h e. 
turn to England he became acquainted with the mY 
celebrated wits at the debauched court of Charles!“ 
and commenced a writer for the ſtage. 

At the revolution, when the celebrated Mr. Drycz: 
was turned out, Mr, Shadwell was appointed post 
laureat in his room, and likewiſe hiſtoriographer 101% 
which brought upon him the indignatica of his pte. 
ceſſor, who ridiculed all his performances in ths pon 
called Mach-fleckno. He enjoyed theſe empioymn 
only a ſe years, for he died 1692, and tince nis cc, 
a monument has been erected to his memory in Mech 
minſter Abby. His works were publiſhed in four 
lumes octayo, 


Robert Brady, M. D. was born in Nori, ge 
time in the laſt century, and educated in Cat = 
Gonvile College, Cambridge, where he toos bs & 


p 11 Te 
gree of maſter of arts, and ſoon after entered bis * 


* 


„ chyſic line. Having taken his doctors degree, 
* Er ined phyſician in ordinary to Charles II. 
ewas td profeſſor in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
Br 4 likewiſe made keeper of the records in the 
| 3 and acquired A conſiderable degree of know- 
concerning the conſtitution of this country; but 
. edge unhappily imbibed notions inconſiſtent with the 
bins of the ſubject, he wrote a hiſtory of England, 

4 _ volumes tolio, wherein he endeavours to eſta- 

4 * the doctrine of non reſiſtance and paſſive obe- 
_ nc. : 

This work has been animadverted on by lord Lyttel- 

in a manner becoming the abilities and pa- 


Dr. Brady died 
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F.iotiſm of that noble author. 
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dir Cloudſley Shovel was born of poor parents at 
Clay, in this county, 1650, and bound apprentice to 
i ſhoe-maker, whom he ſoon after left, and went as a 

«bbin boy on board of one of the King's ſhips. Pe- 

ine of a very tractable diſpoſition, he ſoon acquired the 
wos ledge of navigation, and whilſt very young, was 
promoted to be a lieutenant by fir John Narborough, 
who then commanded the fleet. 
In 1674, he was ſent into the Mediterranean to de- 
mand reſtitution of ſome ſhips which were detained by 
the Dey of Algiers, where he behaved with ſo much 
reſolution and bravery, that on his return to England, 
he was advanced to the command of a larger vefſel. 

During the reign of James II. he adhered to the 
intereſt of his country, and although he was ſent to 
command one of the ſhips in that fleet, deſtined to op- 
pee the prince of Orange, yet he did not act, but im- 
nediately joined with the popular party. 

During all the wars in the reign of king William, 

pe behaved with ſo much bravery, that he roſe to the 
diznity of an admiral z and queen Anne honoured 
him with knighthood. He continued in a ſtate of ac- 
tivity, as a gallant naval officer, till his death, which 
happened in the following manner : 
Being appointed to conduct a fleet of ſhips from Gib- 
ralter to England, 1707, he proceeded as far on his 
voyage as the Scilly IMlands, where his ſhip was unfor- 
turately loſt, and bimſelf, with the whole crew, a- 
mounting to nine hundred men, drowned, Such was 
the end of one of the braveſt men that ever commanded 
che Engliſh navy; but the queen, out of reſpect to 
his meiuory, cauſed a fine monument to be erected for 
him in Weſtminſter abby. 


Humphry Hody was born in Norfolk 1658, and fi- 
niſied his ſtudies in Wadham college, Oxford, of 
which he was choſen a fellow, and ſoon after became 
chaplain to the learned doctor Stillingfleet, biſhop of 
Worceſter. By the intereſt of doctor 'Fennifon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, he was advanced to ſeveral con- 
licerable livings ; and the univerſity of Oxford elected 
am profeſſor of the Greek language. 

lle was a very learned man, and ſpent ſeveral years 
in ſtudying the ſeptuagint tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and in writing notes on Ariſteas's hiſtory of that 
celebrated work. He died at his chambers in Oxtord 


1706, and was buried in the chapel of Wadham col- 
exe, 


Samuel Clarke, D. D. was the ſon of Edward 
| lark, eſquire, one of the aldermen of Norwich, where 
eas born 1675, and educated in the free ſchool of 
hat city, his father being at that time one of the re- 
preſentatives in parliament, 
"Ing 1991 he was entered as a ſtudent in Caius college, 
ambridpe, where his impatient thirſt and great ca- 
Fn for learning began to ſhew themſelves. The 
Vo 8 Des Cartes was then the favourite doctrine 
ike n chools, but Mr. Clarke was nat ſatisfied with 
2 of that author, but ſet himſelf to ſtudy the 
3 of Sir Iſaac Newton, to which he joined the 
Wedge of the mathematics. He did not, however, 


Wie 4 a 
8 3. attend to that learning neceſlſary to the pro- 
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feſſion for which he was deſigned, but applied himſelf 
with great diligence to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
the Old and New Teſtament, and publiſhed his firſt 
three diflertations concerning baptiſm, confirmation and 
repentance, together with ſome reflections on Toland's 
Amyntor. 

Upon his entering into holy orders, he became chap- 
lain to the learned doctor Moore, biſhop of Norwich, 
with whom he lived in great eſteein, having the ad- 
vantage of the fine library of that gentleman. In 1704 
he wes called to an office, worthy of all his learning 
and knowledge, namely, that of preaching the lecture 
founded by the honourable Mr. Boyle, which he per- 
formed with ſuch ſucceſs, that his ſermons on that oc- 
caſion concerning the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion, will always be conſidered as one of the 
firongeſt and cleareſt proofs of thoſe important princi- 
ples. Soon after his preaching the ſermons at Boyle's 
lectures, he was preſented to the living of St. Bennet's, 
near Paul's whart, London, and preached conftantly 
without notes. In the ſame year he tranſlated the op- 
tics of Sir Iſaac Newton into elegant Latin, which 
was fo acceptable to that great man, that he preſented 
Mr. Clarke with five hundred pounds, being one hun- 
dred to cach of his children. 

He was ſoon after made one of the chaplains in or- 
dinary ; and in 1709, queen Anne prefented him to the 
rectory of St. James's, Weſtminſter ; when he went to 
Cambridge, and took his degree of doctor in divinity. 

On the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, he was 
honoured with many marks of their eſteem, and might 
have been raiſed to the higheſt dignity in the church; 
but he was certainly unſatisfied with ſubſcriptions. His 
zeal for true religion, integrity of manners, unaffect- 
ed humility, were as eminent as his vaſt knowledge; 
and he united the various talents of mathematician, 
philoſopher, critic, metaphyſician and divine, to ſuch 
a degree, that he might have ſhone with a diſtinguiſh- 
ed luſtre in any one of thoſe characters. This truly 
great and learned man was ſeized with a pleuriſy on 
Sunday morning, May the eleventh 1729, and died the 
Saturday following. 


Thomas Herring, D. D. was the ſon of a country 
clergyman in Norfolk, where he was born 1693. He 
was inſtructed in grammar learning at the free ſchool 
of Wiſbich, in the iſle of Ely, from whence he re- 
moved to Jeſus College, Cambridge. He entered early 
into holy orders, and having gone through a variety 
of eccletiaſtical- preferments, he was promoted to the 
biſhopric of Bangor 1737. 

In 1743, he was tranſlated to the ſee of Vork; and 
when the rebellion broke out, he was very in{trumen- 
tal in keeping the gentry throughout his province in 
ſubjection io the government. 

In 1747, he was advanced to the ſee of Canterbury, 
which high dignity he enjoyed till his death 1757. Dr. 
Herring was one of the beſt men that perhaps evec 
lived in England. "The higher he roſe in the church, 
the greater was his diligence, not only to diſcharge the 
duties of the paſtoral office, but alſo to ſupport his 
afflicted fellow creatures, and when he died, he had 
ſcarce any money left; but he was rich in good 
works. 


Norſolk is bounded on the north and eaſt, by the 
German Ocean, on the ſouth by Suffolk, and on the 
weſt by Cambridgeſhire. It contains one city, thirty- 
two market towns, fix hundred and ſixty pariſhes, and 
is in the dioceſe of Norwich, and province of Canter- 
bury, being in length, from north to ſouth, twenty- 
nine miles, and breadth, from eaſt to weit, twent 
miles ; the whole circumference being one hundred and 
thirty. 

It returns twelve members to parliament, viz. two 
knights of the ſhire, two citizens for Norwich, and two 
burgeſſes for each of the following towns, viz. 
Thetford, Yarmouth, Lynn Regis, and Caſtle Ri- 
ſing, 
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NAMBRIDGESHIRE like that of Norfolk, 
( made part of the Britiſh kingdom, called Iceni, 
who according to Tacitus in his life of Julius 
Agricola were a very warlike people, but they were 
totally ſubjected by the Roman lieutenaut Oſtorius, in 
the reign of the emperor Claudius, and when the Saxons 
firſt ſettled in this ifland it became part of the kingdom 
of eaſt Anglia. It is feperated into two diviſions, the 
one called the iſle of Ely, which is neither an iſland, 
nor a Peninſula, but only a large tract of low marſhy 
ground, and the other the upland part, reſembling 
in moſt particulars the neighbouring counties. 

We left Downham in Norfolk, and entered the 
county of Cambridge in the moſt fenny part, near the 
market toven of Wiſbich, a place of conſiderable an- 
tiquity, as appears from William the conqueror's build- 
ing a ſtrong caſtle here, in order to keep thoſe people in 
ſubjection, who being proſcribed for not ſubmitting to 
the government, bad taken ſhelter in the ſens, which 
they conſidered as inacceſſable. This caſtle remained 
as a place of great ſtrength, until the reign of Henry 
III. when it was totally deſtroyed by an inundation of 
the ſea, and the whole town laid under water. It reco- 
vered however from this calamity, and in the reign of 
Henry VII. cardinal Moreton, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, rebuilt the whole of the caſtle which remained 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, when it was made uſe 
of as a priſon fur the Romiſh prieſts, who were con- 
tinually conſpiring againſt the government. 

At preſent the town carries en a conſiderable trade 
with London and other parts, particularly in oats of 
which vaſt quantities are ſent from hence every year, 
beſides oil and butter, The town is extremely well built, 
and has a great number of inhabitants, with a public 
hall, and near the town is one of the country houſes 
belonging to the biſhop of Ely. 

We do not read of any religious foundation in this 
town, befides an hoſpital dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, 
founded in the reign of Edward III. and a chauntry 


founded by one ſir John Colvile in the reign of Henry 


IV. for a warden and chaplains, both which remained 
till the general diflolution. The weekly market on 
Saturday is well ſupplied with all forts of proviſions, and 
they have fix annual fairs, viz. on Saturday, and 
Monday betore Palm Sunday for hemp and flax, on 
Monday before W hitſunday for horſes, on the Saturday 
following for cattle, on July the twenty-fifth for hemp 
and flax, on Auguſt the firſt for toys, and on theeighth 
of the ſame month for pedlery wares, being diſtant from 
London 89 miles. 

There was a ſmall convent founded at a place, called 
'Thorney, near Wiſbich, but when the Danes ravaged 
this part of the iſſand, they murdered the prior and the 
brethren, although it was afterwards rebuilt in the 
reign of king Edgar, who endowed it with ſeveral ma- 
nors, and in ſubſequent times it received ſo many bene- 
factions, that it became one of the mitred abbies, and 
remained till the general diſſolution, when its annual 
revenues amounted to four hundred and eleven pounds 
twelve ſhillings and eleven pence. The greateſt part 
of the church is ſtill ſtanding, and from its majeſtic ap- 
pearance, we may form ſome notion of the grandeur of 
tnofe patts of the abby that are now totally demo- 
liſhed, 

ln 1713, an urn full of braſs coin was dug up, at a 
village, called Elm, near Wiſbich, near one of the bu- 


the biſhop and dignitaries are very extenlne; 


rying-grounds of the antient Britons, but from the q,1 
accurate inſpection made by the late learned Dr. Stuke, 
ley, they were found to be no older than the reigns of 
the latter emperors, and moſt probably had been h. 
there, when the Scots and Picts committed thoſe cr 
depradations on the Roman province, which we have 
mentioned in our account of the iſle of Thanet, 
There are ſeveral villages in the fens, near Wiſpich 
particularly Upwell, where in the reign of Richad! 
a convent was founded for monks of the Gilbertine g. 
der, a fort of hypocrites, who pretended to great fare. 
city, but in private were guilty of the moſt unnaty; 
crimes, There is an annual fair at this village f 
horſes on the ſecond of Auguſt ; and near it is ar. 
ther village, called Purling, where there was formerly: 
cell for black monks, which was afterwards annexe! 
to ſome other convent, | 
There is another village called Chatteris in the ſens, 
where there was formerly a nunnery of the benecidice 


coin, which had laid there ever ſince the time the Ro- 
mans were in the iſland. The town is a very poor place 
not having ſo much as a pariſh church, only a chi- 
pel, belonging to a village, called Doddington. It ha 
a weekly market on Friday, and two annual fairs, vi, 
on Whitſun Monday, and the twenty-ſeventh of Och 
ber, both for cheeſe, and a variety of other articles, be- 
ing diſtant from London 80 miles. 

There is a ſmall village, called Soham in this part, 
where there was formerly a convent of benedictne 
monks, but it was ſo poor that the eceleſiaſtics ſubſiſted 
by hearing the conſeſſions of the wives and Caughtes 
of the neighbouring farmers. 

Ely, the next place we viſited, is a city of conlicer- 
able antiquity, and the only one in England that ce 
not ſend repreſentatives to the Houſe of Commons. 1 
the reign of Henry I. it was endowed with many br 
leges, and the ſovereignty both in civil and ecclefiabica 
affairs, are folely veſted in the biſhap; but pat d 
theſe have been taken away ever ſince the reformation. 
In civil matters it is now under the juriidiction 0? 
chief juſtice, who holds aſſizes here for the trial l 
offences, as well as iſſues from the courts of law its 
chancery. | 

The city is neither beautiful, nor populous, which 
may be owing, perhaps to its unhealthy ſituation; 7 
although it ſtands on a rifing ground, yet it 15 f 925 
the ſenny and marſhy grounds, that the people my 
neral are greatly aMicted with agues. The wel, 
which the people have their water are in the fie 
and although they are ſurrounded with brick wo_ 
about two or three feet high, yet they often o 
and lay the foot path under water, which rendes 
extremely diſagreeable to the paſſengers. _ 

The principal edifice that attracts the notice 0! * 
veller, is the cathedral, which like moſt othef 885 
ſtructures of the ſame magnitude has been built a. 
ferent times, but of late years been much neg. 


which is the more to be lamented, as the 1 
Ju! j1\ 


ae can ſet bounds to avarice, among any body of 
taing ecially thoſe who enjoy temporary inheri- 
2 This ancient and ſtately fabric is in length 
_—_— feet, and the tower is about two hundred 
feet high, over which there is a cupola, which is ſeen 


Near the cathedral 1s the epiſcopal palace, together 

ieh the houſes of the prebendaries, which itand 
__ ent formerly did. This convent was 
where the conv - 5 . 0 
ed and endowed by one of the kings of Eaſt Anglia, 
8 bout the time of Edward the Conteflor, it was filled 
wu benedictine monks, who remained in potieſſon of 
it, till the general ditlolution, When being one of the 
conventual cathedrals, it Was ſecularized by order of 
Henry VIII. ſo that it has ever ſince conſiſted of a dean 
and prebendaries. The revenues of this convent a- 
mounted to one thouſand and eighty-four pounds ſix 
thillings and nine-pence ; and the biſhop's revenues 
were, at that time, two thouſand one hundred and thirty 
four pounds eighteen ſhillings and ſix-pence. A vatt 
{um ſor thoſe times 

One of the biſhops founded a ſmall hoſpital here, 
which was under the inſpection of the convent. It re- 
mained till the general diſſolution, and was annexed to 
Clare Hall, in the univertity of Cambridge. 1 here 15 
a free grammar ſchool for the education and mainte- 
nance of forty-two boys ; and two charity ſchools, the 
one for forty boys, and the other for twenty girls, be- 
in» both ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions. 

The ground near the city confiſts chictty of gardens, 
which on account of the ſoftneſs of the foil, is ſo fer- 
tile, that vaſt quantities of all ſorts, both of herbs and 
roots, are ſent as far as Cambridge, beſides the neigh- 
bouring towns. Ihe weekly market is on Saturday; 
and there are two annual fairs, viz. on Aſcenſion day, 
and the Thurſday in that week, wherein St. Luke's 
day happens to fall, being diſtant from London 68 
miles. PID 

In the year 1694, as ſome men were ploughing in a 
feld, near a ſmall village called Sutton, not far from 
Ey, they diſcovered a ſmall thin plate of lead, and 
near it were ſeveral pieces of coin. This ſtimulated the 
curioſity of the labourers, and one of them thruſting 
his hand into the earth, found three thin plates of 
ver, of a circular form, and riveted together in the 
| centre. The diameter of one of theſe plates was about 
fx inches, and ſeems to have been carried about as 
a charm, by one of thoſe Danes who had been lately 
converted to Chriſtianity, for the letters on it appear 
to be of the tenth century, and the linguage vulgar 
monkiſh Latin, Some of the words were not legible, 
but the reſt were to the following import, O Lord, 
defend him always, who carrieth me about with him, 
grant him whatever he defires. On the reverſe were 
ſeveral figures; and in the ſame place were found 
ſeveral rings, from all which we may naturally con- 
clude, that they had belonged to ſome noble perſon, 
who having incurred the diſpleaſure of Canute, or 
ſome other of our kings, had fied for ſafety into this 
country, 

There is a ſmall village, called Wichford, near Sut- 
ton, but it does not contain any thing remarkable. 

The next place we viſited was Soham, ſituated on 
the river Cam, where we are told a monaſtery was 
founded by Felix, one of the diſciples of Auſtin, and 
the firſt who preached Chriſtianity to the eaſt Angles ; 
but about the latter end of the ninth century. wen 

the Danes ravaged the coaſts of England, they came to 
tus place, and having gathered all the inhabitants, with 
de prieſts, together, they forced thein into the church, 

ater which the barbarians, ſet fire to it, and the un- 
2 people were all conſumed. Some of the ruins of 
© church are ſtill remaining. 
here was formerly a free ſchool in this town, but 


It 1 3 
„e converted into a charity ſchool for one hun- 
dred boys. 


6 I lenny country between this place and Ely, was 
Amerly ve 


"oa ry dangerous for - paſſengers, but in latter 
> © Was found neceſſary to make a ſtone cauſeway, 
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which is kept in good repair. The town does not 
contain any thing remarkable, but has a weekly market 
on Saturday, and a fair on the twenty-eigheh of April, 
being diſtant from London 50 miles. 

There is a village near Soham, where there was a 
ſmall convent, founded in the reign of Henry III. 
which became conſiderable in latter times, and remain- 
ed till the general diſſolution. There was another 
convent tounded about the ſame time, at a village in 
this neighbourhood, called Spinney, but the revenues 
of it were afterwards given to the abby of Ely. 

There was a church, ſounded at a village, called 
Wichen, near this place, by one lady Mary Baffing- 
burne, and given to the abby of Spinney, upon con- 
dition that the monks ſhould ſupport ſeven poor aged 
men, with the following aliowance, viz. one farthing 
loaf, one herring, and one penny worth of ale per day. 
I wo hundred dry turf, one pair of ſhoes, one woollen 
garment, and three elis of linen every year. Henry 
Cromwell, ſecond ſon of Oliver Cromwell lies buried 
in this church, 

Ihe next place we viſited was New Market, ſituated 
partly in Suffolk, as we have already mentioned in our 
deſcription of that county, but as it is generally un- 
d-ritood to be in Cambridgeſhire, we ſhall lay fome- 
thing :: ore concerning it in this place. 

During our ſtay at New Market, we had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the races, where there were vaſt num- 
bers of the nobility and gentry, from all parts of the 
kingdom, but acting in a manner which we thought 
altogether inconſiſtant with their character. When a 
perſon of underitanding ſees the deſcendants of thoſe 
great and worthy patriots, whoſe virtues were an ho- 
nour to their country, degrading themſelves to the 
meanneſs of jockeys and ſharpers, he cannot help ſhed- 
ding a tear, for the inteteſt of the nation: but when 
he beholds a nobleman, whoſe word of honour is taken 
as an oath in all our courts of judicature, commit- 
ting the baſeſt of all crimes, by hiring a riding boy to 
betray his maiter, indignation muſt ariſe in his mind 
againſt the degenerate oftspring of the noble anceſtors. 
Here the nobility become the greateſt ſharpers, and 
ſometimes a common gambler, returns to London with 
the profits of a miniſterial eſtate, 

It is a miſtake in thoſe who imagine that the beſt 
horie is ſucceſsful in gaining the plate; for we were 
atlured that the whole depends upon the integrity of 
the jockey, who takes care to act according to his di- 
rections, and in conformity to the ſum given him as a 
bribe. | 

Theſe races were originally deſigned to encourage 
the breed of light horics, but they have eventually 
proved fatal to many tamilies, it being no uncommon 
thing with the nobility, to mortgage their eſtates in 
order to bet a few thouſands on the agility of an ani- 
mal, and afterwards fee the jockey in order to ruin one 
of their own fraternity. Nor is it uncommon, even 
tor tradeſmen, to repair to New Market, with the 
money which ſhould ſatisfy the demands of their cre- 
ditors, and bet the whole at one game. What feelings 
muſt that wretch haye, who leaving his lawful em- 


ployment, to aſſociate with ſharpers, returns to his 


family, {tript of all his money, and next week fees his 
name in the Gazette, whilſt his wife is left to mourn 
in folitude, and his children expoſed to all the hard- 
ſhips of an injurious world! 

Gaming is ſomething like the itch, it is of ſo be- 
witching a nature, that the more a perſon engages in 
it, the more he becomes enamoured of it, and will ven- 
ture the laſt guinea to retrieve his broken fortune; but 
nothing is more fooliſh, for he muſt be convinced in 
his own mind, that what he loſes muſt ruin his own 
family; and if he ſhould be fo fortunate as to ſucceed, 
it muſt be at the expence of another, perhaps in as 
great want as himſelf, | 

That part of New Market which ſtands in Cambridg- 
ſhire is extremely pleaſant, and has many fine houſes, 
which, during the races, are let at very high prices, 
and the place being a great thoroughfare, there are 

many 
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many good inns for the accommodation of travellers, 
The air on the heath is eſteemed extremely healthy; 
and near it are ſeveral ſeats, belonging to perſons of 
diſtinction. It is diſtant from London 60 miles. 

The moſt remarkable villages, near New Market, 
are Chippinham, where William de Mandeville, earl of 
Eſſex, in the reign of Henry II. founded an hoſpital 
for the knights of St. John, which remained till the ge- 
neral diflolution. And at Kirtling, or Kirtlidge, ano- 
ther village, there was formerly a fine ſeat, belonging 
to the Norths, anceſtors of the preſent earl of Guil- 
ford. 

There is alſo another village, called Balſham, the 


living of which is very valuable, and 1s in the gitt 


of the Charterhouſe, London. | 

There is a ditch near New Market, called the De- 
vil's Dyke, it being ſo ſtupendous a work, that the 
vulgar believe it to have bcen the work of ſpirits. It is, 
however, a Saxon work ; for we find it mentioned by 
an ancient author, who wrote in the tenth century, and 


who tells us, that it was made by Edmund, king of 


eaſt Anglia. : 

There is another village near New Market, called 
Swaffam Bolbee, where there was a benedictine nun- 
nery, founded in the reign of king John, which re- 
mained till the general diſſolution. And at Great 
Wilbrahan, another village near the former, was a 
houſe for the Knights Templars, but when that order 
was ſupprelled, its lands were given. to the knights of 
3t. Fohn of Jeruſalem. 

We muſt not leave this part of the country without 
mentioning the place called Gogmagog Hills, which 
are only the remains of an ancient Roman camp, be- 
cauſe one of their highways paſſeth near it. It has 
been an exceeding ſtrong fortification, in ſomewhat of a 
circular form, being two hundred and forty-ſix paces 
in diameter, with the remains of. feveral of the ram- 

arts, 

: Linton, the next place we viſited, is ſituated near 
the borders of the county, and was formerly a place 
of conſiderable repute, although it is now fallen. to de- 
cay, for almoſt all the houſes are like cottages, and 
the inhabitants poor working people. There was a 
priory ſounded here ſoon after the conqueſt, but being 
ſubject to a foreign monaſtery, it was diſſolved long be- 
tore the reformation, and its revenues annexed to the 
crown. At preſent, no remains of this ancient edifice 
are to be ſeen, nor does the town contain any thing 
remarkable. It has a weekly market on Thurſday, 
with two annual fairs, viz. on Holy Thurſday, and the 
thirtieth of Auguſt, being diſtant from London 48 
miles, 

There was a priory of crouched or croſſed friars at 
a ſmall village called Bereham, near this town, but it 
was ſubordinate to the great monaſtery in London, 
vulgarly called Crutched Friars. 

Near the ſouthern extremity of the county, and not 
far from Linton, is. a village called Caſtle Camps, 
where there are ſtill the remains of a moſt magnificent 
caſtle, built by one of the Vere's, earl of Oxford in the 
reign of Henry I, The tower and great part of the 
walls are ſtill ſtanding, and from its appearance, at this 
diſtance of time, it muſt have been a very magnihcent 
edifice. The whole of the manor was purchaſed by 
Sutton for the uſe of his hoſpital, called the Charter 
Houſe in London. 

There is another village, called Hilderſham, remark- 
able for being the birth place of Matthew Paris, who 
wrote the Hiſtory of England from the Norman con- 
queſt, down to the year 1256. He lived in the abby 
of St. Alban's, and is generally eſteemed the moſt ho- 
neſt of all the monkiſh writers, 

The next place we viſited was the town and univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, at preſent one of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſeminaries of learning in the world, and juſtly ce- 
lebrated ever ſince the middle of the laſt century, for 
the great attention paid to the cultivation of natural 
knowledge, together with all che different branches of 
the mathematics, 


deep intrenchments, of which forme parts are {; 


It is ſituated on the banks of the river Cam wh: 
divides it into two parts, that are joined by 4 * 
bridge of one arch, and called the Great Bridge 2 ys 
tinguiſh it from another, at the other end of f Pow 
called the Small Bridge, from its being continu 
ſeparate diviſions of the river. 

Beſides theſe two, there is another of Wogg h 
longing to the town, called Garrets Hoſt|e Bride. 
which croſſes the river, between Trinity College Aa 
and Trinity Hall. There are alſo private bridges h 
longing to the colleges, which lead to their noble wall. 
and gardens, four of which are of ſtone, and tus 1 
wood. One of ſtone belonging to Trinity C : 
has been lately rebuilt in- the moſt elegant {! 
is reckoned one of the moſt curious in England. 

The old town was fituated on the north weſt £4, 
of the river, on an elevated ground of nex; diaz 
acres in extent, and ſurrounded on each ſide, | 
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maining. It was called by the Romans Cumboritun 
and by ſome ſaid to have been a nurſery for learnine 
ſoon after the Britons were converted to chrifianir,. 
but this is merely a conjecture, not ſupported by 4 
proper authority. It would icem that the Forum ws. 
on the ſouth weſt fide of the old town, from fever; 
Roman coins, with other picces of antiquity, having 
been dug up in the place, and many have ſuppoſes 
that St. Peters church has been built of the mate 
of a Roman temple. 

The caſtle was built ſoon after the Norman Ci. 
queſt, but little of its remains are left beſides a gary 
which is uſed as,;a goal for the county. During the 
civil wars in the: Iaſt century, this caſtle was furroun. 
cd with a fortification, conſiſtant with that knoweds; 
of the art of war, which then prevailed in this cour- 
try, and there is ſtill mithin it an artificial moun, 
from which there ig” a, extenſive proſpect, but «; 
what antiquity is uncdxtain. 

When the Danes invaded England, they eſtabii. 
ed a garriſon here, after they had ravaged the adj. 
cent country, and murdered the innocent inhabits; 
but Edward the elder, drove them from it, and the 
monks of Ely having rebelled againſt the king, foldir 
were leſt in it, to keep the prieſts in ſubjection. 1: 
the reign of William Rufus, Roger de Nontgomer 
deſtroyed the town by fire, after putting all the inh- 
bitants to the ſword, but Henry J. repaired all tte 
damages committed by his brother, and Jikew!: 
granted it very ſingular privileges. During the wars 
between king John and the barons, it ſuffered con- 
ſiderably, but Henry III. ſecurcd it by a deep dick, 
from which time it became a place of coni:derable fe- 
pute. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the ancient 
town, we ſhall now conſider the preſent, which n- 
turally aroſe out of its ruins. 

Cambridge is about a mile in length from ſouth ts 
north, and about a half mile broad, in the mid 
diminiſhing near the extremities, ſo as to form an 0% 
When a perſon views the town from the welt, th. 
profpect is as magnificent as can be conceived, by fe 
ſon of the colleges with their fine groves, garde 
and incloſurers, all preſenting themſelves to the eie, 
and the fituation on the banks of the river, hic! 
looks like an artificial canal, with the vaſt number 
bridges over it, all conſpire to heighten the beauty © 
the icene, 3 

There are fourteen pariſhes in this town, #9" 
twelve hundred houſes, and upon an average 14 than: 
ſand inhabitants. In the reign of William ku. 
as it appears from lord Lyttelton's hiſtory, the e“ 
were very numerous in Cambridge, that prince - 
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ing given them leave to ſettle in England, an 
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reſided in that part now called the Cury, the cant 
of which is by many ſuppoſed to have been ther 
gogue; but others are of opinion that it che 
belonged to the knights templars, and Wwe * 
more perſuaded of the truth of this laſt col 
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14 never ſuffer the Jews, to reſt in peace, and 
would ne 


chers houſes occaſionally, when they intended 


0 , . . 
one an God according to the rule preſcribed in 


— to worſhip 
eit law. 
In the rel 

wh rebellion, an 


gn of Richard II. when Jack Straw roſe in 
4 headed a confiderable army againſt the 
ment, he ſeized on the town, and ordered all 
4 * belonging to the univerſity to be burnt in 
_ arket place, which has been of great Joſs to ſub- 
| *. times, becauſe no reference can be now made 
; ents. | 
. place is ſituated in the middle of the 
„un, and conſiſts of two ſpacious oblong (quares, 
. ted together, in the form of the Greek capital Jet- 
| _ | r. and near the angel is the ſhire hall, erected at 
4 ol expence of the nobility and gentry in the county, 
1 being in length eighty feet, in breadth thirty- four, and 
| ;n heighth thirty- three. It is ſupported by arches, and 
underneath it are the ſtalls for the butchers. | 
Ss The ancient town hall, and town gaol, is at the 
back of the ſhire hall; and at the end of the ſmaller 
We {4 uare, is a pillar of the Ionic order, called the Croſs, 
n the top of which is a globe gilt. In the front of 
the town hall ſtands a handſome ſtone conduit, incloſed 
with an iron paliſadoe, to which water 1s brought by an 
W :quedutt, which was firſt erected by the famous Hob - 
bon, whom Milton has celebrated in his poems, and 
who was the firſt perſon who ever let hackney horſes in 
gland. 
Efe has been lately erected a large houſe, for a 
county hoſpital, on which four thouſand pounds have 
been expended, purſuant to the will of Dr. Adden- 
broke, late fellow of Catherine Hall, who left it to 
the care of truſtees, and the will of the donor has been 
religiouſly complied with. 

The botanic garden is near Bennet College, and the 
kecper of it has a houſe with an incloſure of about five 
S :cres of ground, together with a place for the pro- 
ſeſſor to read lectures on botany. This place was 
preſented to the univerſity by the late reverend doctor 
Richard Walker, vice-maſter of Trinity College, who 
so ſettled an annual ſalary for its ſupport, under the 
direction of the vice- chancellor, and heads of the 
houſes 
The ſituation of Cambridge is extremely healthy, 
and proviſions of all forts are in great plenty. The 
E private buildings in this town are not ſo elegant as in 
mary other parts of the kingdom, which is owing 


trade carried on here is not very extenſive, conſiſting 
principally in the commerce with Lynn, Ely and 
Downham, . 
he government is veſted in a mayor, high ſteward, 
F recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four common coun- 
cilmen, with a town clerk, and other proper officers, 
But its greateſt glory is the univerſity, not inferior to 
any in the world, which has produced as great men as 
ver adorned the literary world. 
It is governed 1. by a chancellor, who is always one 
ot the firſt noblility in the kingdom. 2. By a high 
tteward, who holds his place by patent, from the uni- 
verſity» 3. By a vice-chancellor, who is always one 
ol the heads of the colleges, and is choſen annually on 
de fourth of November, by the whole body of the 
$ wuverſity. 4. By two proctors, choſen annually on 
the tenth of October, according to the cycle of the 
coileges and hall ; as. are alſo two taxors, who, with 
be proctors, regulate the weights and meaſures uſed 
dhe markets, They alſo inſpect into the bebaviour 
Y cho ſtudents, and make report of their faults to the 
nate, 
ocmiſſary, a public orator, two public librarians, a 
eicer, a {chool-keeper. threes eſquire beadles, eight- 
| en proſeſſors, with a yeoman beadle, who attends on 
| N public occaſions, and the caput, which conſiſts of 
W © \ice-chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a doctor of 


4 * _ - 
uns, a doctor of phyſic, a regent, a non-regent, and 
20 


chiefly to the ground being held on college leaſes. "The | 


Here are alſo two moderators, two ſcrutators, 
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a maſter of arts, choſen annually on the twelfth of 
October. 

The univerſity conſiſts of twelve colleges, with four 
halls, but the privileges of both are the fame. There 
are alſo four hundred and ſixty fellowſhips, fix hun- 
dred and ſixty-eight ſcholarſhips, with three hundred 
and forty exhibitions, and the whole body of the uni- 
verſity amounting to about fifteen hundred, enjoy as 
ample privileges as any learned body in Europe. 

In the reign of James I. this univerſity was ſum- 
moned to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, which they 
have continued to do ever ſince, and the town has done 
ſo, ever ſince the original writs, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. 

We are told by ſeveral authors, that Henry VI. 
granted Cambridge a privilege to print books, long be- 
fore the ſame was enjoyed by Oxtord. That Henry 
VI. beſtowed ample privileges on this univerſity is cer- 
tain ; but it cannot poſſibly be true, we think, that he 
granted them a privilege to print books, for printing 
was not brought into England, till about the time that 
unfortunate prince was murdered ; and it is well known 
that the nation was then in too diſtracted a condition, 
as Mr. Hume well obſerves, to attend to the promo- 
tion of literature. 

The ſenate houſe, where the maſters of the univerſity 
meet, is a moſt elegant building, executed entirely in 
the Corinthian order, being one hundred and one feet 
long, forty-two feet broad, and thirty-two feet high. 
The wainſcot, and galleries, which ſurround it, are 
of Norway oak, of a cedar colour, and finely carved. 
The gallery at the eaſt end is ſupported by five fluted 
columns ; and the ceiling is ornamented with ſtucco 
work. 

In 1739, the late lord Townſhend erected, at his 
own expence, a ſtatue of king George II. oppoſite the 
ſouth entrance ; and on the weſt fide of the entrance 
are two more, that on the left, being the duke of So- 
merſet, who was ſixty years chancellor of this univer- 
ſity; and on the right, is an emblematical figure of 
glory, done in the moſt elegant manner, by Borotto, 
and brought from Italy by Peter Burtel, eſquire, who 
preſented it to this feat of the muſes, where he received 
his education, At the weſt end are the chancellor and 
vice-chancellors thrones, and the ſeats for the heads of 
colleges, noblemen and doctors, are on each fide, in 
the form of a ſemi- circle. The regents in white hoods, 
and the non-regents in black hoods, fit below them ; 
and at the upper end, on the right hand of the throne, 


is a room where the doctors dreſs themſelves in their 


robes, 

At the eaſt end are two ſtair caſes, leading to the 
gallery, which will contain at leaſt a thouſand perſons ; 
but none, unleſs they are people of diſtinion are ad- 
mitted. 

The whole of this building, both within and with- 
out, is allowed to be one of the moſt elegant edifices 
in England, and is ſaid to have coſt above ſixteen thou- 
ſand pounds, It forms the north fide of an intended 
ſquare, as the ſchools and public library, do the weſt, 
the ſchools being on the ground floor, and the library 
over them, ſurrounding a ſmall court, where the di- 
vinity and philoſophy ſchools are kept; and on the 
ſouth, are thoſe for law and phy ſic. 

The late learned Dr. Woodward's repoſitory of foſ- 
fils, ores, ſhells, &c. is at the north end of the philo- 
ſophy ſchool, which is well worth the notice of the 
Curious. 

At the ſouth eaſt end of this building, is an elegant 
geometrical ſtair caſe, which leads to the old library, 
over the Jaw ſchools, at the ſouth end of the court, 
which are eighteen claſſes in number, 

At the ſouth weſt angie, is an elegant ſquare room, 
inlightened by a handſome cupola, with doors of braſs, 
for the reception of manuſcripts, and the moſt valuable 
books; and here is likewiſe a cabinet, containing a 
great number of the fineſt oriental manuſcripts, with 
many other curioſities, 

la the firſt claſs of the next room, on the right hand 
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an Egyptian Mummey, in its original coffin, and 
from a variety of circumſtances appears to be very 
ancient. There is a retiring cloſet, oppoſite this clats 
on the left hand, where a catalogue is kept of 
both the manuſcripts, and curioſities, and theſe two 
rooms with two ſimilar ones at the north end are ſe- 
cured by folding doors, carved in the moſt elegant 
manner. 

In two of the above rooms are depoſited a great 
number of curious prints, done by the moſt ingenious 
artiſts, together with a valuable cabinet of medals, 
and the firſt editions of the Greek and Latin clafiicks, 
with the greateſt part of the books printed by Caxton, 
who firſt brought that art into England. There is 
likewiſe the famous Greek manuſcript of the goſpels, 
and acts of the apoſtles, which belonged to Theodore 
Beza, and was preſented by that great man to this 
univerſity. It is written in capitals, on fine vellum, 
and ſuppoſed to be as old as that called the Alexandrine 
manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, 

This room which is on the weſt fide, over the 
philoſophy ſchool, together with another over the di- 
vinity ſchool, on the north ſide, contains twenty-ſix 
large claſſes, in which are thirty thouſand volumes 
of printed books preſented to the univerſity, by his 
majeſty king George I. They were the ſole proper- 
ty of Doctor Moore, biſhop of Norwich, and the king 
paid his executors ſix thouſand guineas for them, as 
a mark of his reſpect for Cambridge, which on every 
occaſion had diſplayed the greateſt marks of loyalty 
for the Brunſwick family, and the proteſtant reli 
gion. His majeſty alſo gave two thouſand pounds 
to defray the expences, in fitting up the apartments 
and erecting claſſes for the reception of the books. 

The eaſt gallery has been lately rebuilt in an ele- 
gant manner, and forms the weſt fide of the intended 
iquare, but it is of a different order of architecture, 
from the ſenate houſe, to which it is joined by a 
None ſereen, the whole making a very handiome appear- 
ance. The books contained in this room, are part 
of the old library, but of late years have been aug- 
mented by adding to them many modern publica- 
tions, amongſt which are preſents from ſeveral kings 
and princes, particularly the account of Hercu- 
jcanum, lately ſent over by the king of Naples. 

St. Mary's church forms the eaſt fide of the intended 
ſquare, and in it the univerſity have their public 
ſermons, delivered from a pulpit that ſtands near 
the centure of the church, facing the middle chan- 
cel, and remarkable for its not having any ſounding- 
board over it. Over part of the middle chancel is 
a grand gallery, where the vice-chancellor, heads 
of colleges, noblemen, and doctors fit, and in the 
middle iſle is the pit, where there are ſeats for the 
maſters of arts and fellow commoners, 

On the fide iſles are handſome ſeats for the batche]- 
lors, and the pariſhoners fit near them. The organ 
at the weſt end is extiemely magnificent, and it has 
a gallery, where all the acts for muſic are held. The 
length of the church is ſeventy-five feet, and the chancel 
forty five, the whole breadth being ſixty-eight. This 
3 fabric was built by the voluntary contributions 
of ſuch as had received their education in the uni— 
verſity, and was above one hundred years in finiſhing. 
The ſtceple which is lofty and handſome, contains 
a ring of ten good muſical bells, and upon the whole 
it ecliſpes all the other churches in the town, which do 
not contain any thing remarkable. 

Some other public buildings are deſigned to form 
the ſouth ſide of this ſquare, but as they are not yet 
began, nothing particularly can be faid concerning 
them. 

We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the colleges, ac- 
cording to the order of time, in which they were firſt 
founded, beginning with that of St. Peter. 

St. Peter's college is the moſt ancient, and the firſt on 
entering the town from London. It conſiſts of two 
courts, ſeperated by a cloylter and gallery, the largeſt 
being one hundred and forty-four feet long, and eighty- 
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late years been rebuilt in the moſt elegant manner, | 


four feet broad, All the buildings in this cou 
been within theſe few years new caſed with * bur 
the moſt elegant manner, fo that at preſent ang in 
a moſt handſome appearance. p 27 ny 

Ihe leſſer court is ſituated next the ftreee. ... . 
divided by the chapel, a fine gothic building * _ 
four feet long, twenty-ſeven broad, and twent "a : 
high. This college was firſt founded 125 * 
reign of Henry III. although there are three * yy 
leges, who diſpute the right of antiquity with it | * 
it muſt be remembered, that both Oxford and © N 
bridge were ſeminaries of education, before the rn 
incorporated as bodies. As at Leyden ang Fry 
burg, in the preſent age, the ſcholars uſed 1, Wy 
and lodge, with the houſekeepers in the town i Wo 
tend the lectures of the different profeſſors in 1, 
built for that purpoſe, In proof of this, there . 
hall, till called Pythagoras's ſchool, ſituated ** 
welt ſide of the river, which was one of the firſt ** 
for the purpoſe abovementioned, and is the only ba 
now left undemoliſhed. It was in this hall th; te 
famous Eraſmus read his lectures on the Greek 5 
guage, when he came to England, on a viſit to Jody 
Wareham, archbilhop of Canterbury, 

Peter houſe is under the direction of a maſter 
has twenty-two fellows, with forty-two ſcholars 

II. Clare Hall is fituated on the bank of the river 
over Which it has an elegant ſtone bridge. It wa: 5. 
founded in 1326, and conſiſts of one very grand eu 
one hundred and fifty fert long, and one hundied 0 
eleven broad. The front facing the fields has the 23. 
pearance of a moſt noble palace, and the chapel has « 


or 


5 and 


is under the government of a maſter, eighteen felloy; 
and has proviton tor ſixty-three ſcholars, 

HI. Pembroke Hall ſtands near St. Peter's .col!.-. 
and conſiſts ot two courts, each being ninety-fx fe 
long, and fifty-four broad. The chapel was built 3%; 
a deſign of fir Chriſtopher Wren's, and is efteemc 1; 
elegant, if not more lo, than any of its fize, in the 
univerſity, for it is only fifty-four ſcet long, twenty-tou 
broad, and _"_ high. This college was built by 
lady Mary, St. Paul counteſs of Pembroke 1343, © 
a very mournful occaſion. 

That lady was married in the morning, to the cad 
of Pembroke, and her lord, according to the faſhion cf 
thoſe times, having engaged in a tilting match, forthe 
entertainment of the company preſent, was unhayp!y 
ſlain, by one of his own relations, without any e. 
ſign, but mearly by accident, or for want of that dex- 
terity neceſſary on ſuch occaſions, An event of ſuch 
a nature, and happening at ſuch a time, could n« 
fail of making a deep impreſſion on the mind of 
lady, who had married a huſband, and ſcen him a l.. 
leſs corpſe on the fame day. She therefore reſolve! te 
ſequeſtrate herſelf from all worldly pleaſures, and (pr 
the remainder of her days in retirement and trat- 
quility. 

Amongſt ſeveral other of her public foundations, fh 
was at a great expence in building this college; but! 
has been augmented by many ſublequent benefaction, 
and is now under the government of a maſter, and ti: 
fellows, having on the foundation thirteen ſcholais. 

IV. St. Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti college, vs 
founded by the friars of Corpus Chriſti 1350. 1 
building of this college has but a very mean app! 
ance, and the chapel and library are both under 
ſame roof; but it has a moſt valuable collection of a 
cient manuſcripts, which were preſerved at the Clit! 
lution of the religious houſes, and given to thi . 
ciety by Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury. (Sse ©: 
account of Norfolk.) : 

This college has a maſter, twelve fellows, and iv!!! 
ſcholars. 

V. Trinity hall, ſituated on the north fide of CH. 
hall, was founded by William Batemau, biſhop of N0t- 
wich 1351, and is one of the prettieſt colleges it © 
univerlity, having lately been faced with ſtone, bon 


within and without, lt is intended to be great 
1470+» 


ed by the addition of new buildings, towards the 
arg but that work is not yet begun. The chapel is 
2 but very neat, and the gardens are extremely 
—.— This college was originally deſigned for the 
1 of the civil law, and conſiſts of a maſter, twelve 
* d fourteen ſcholars. | 
fellows, and "ROT" „ 
VI. Gonvil and Caius's, commonly called Kaye's 
college, is on the north of the ſenate houſe, near the 
middle of the town, and conſiſts of three courts, with 
two remarkable gates, one of which is called the gate 
of virtue, and eſteemed a fine piece of architecture. 
part of this college was founded 1348, and the other 
15575 by Dr. Caius, whoſe life we have given in our 
.ccount of Norfolk. The chapel, though ſmall, is 
extremely beautiful, and many benefactions have been 
beſtowed upon it of late years. It ſupports a maſter, 
wenty-fix fellows and ſeventy-tour ſcholars. 

VII. King's college, one of the nobleſt foundations 
in Europe, was built and endowed by the pious, though 
unfortunate Henry VI. 1451, whole whole ſtudy was 
to promote learning and virtue, and whoſe whole reign 
was one continued ſcene of bloodſhed occaſioned by tne 
unhappy wars between the houſes ot York and Lan- 
caſter. The old court of this college reſembles a 
decayed caſtle, more than a place deſigned for ſtudy, 
and is fituated between the public ſchools, and Clare 
hall, north of the chapel. 

The new building which is very magnificent, is on 
the ſouth ſide of the chapel, and forms the welt ſide of 
1 quadrangle, upwards of three hundred feet either 

[GIS | 
way, The chapel which forms the north fide of this 
ſquare is juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt pieces of go- 
thic architecture now remaining in the world, and 
ſtrikes the ſpectator with awe, wonder and reverence. 
It is three hundred and four feet long, ſeventy-three 
broad on the out fide, and forty within, being ninetv- 
one feet high to the battlements, without one pillar to 
{uſtain its pendrous roots, of which there are two, the 
E {rt of ſtone curiouſly wrought, and the other of wood, 
E covered with lead, between which is the diſtance of near 
ten feet. The top is embelliſhed with twenty -f1x noble 
binnacles, the four principal of which are one hundred 
and fifty ſcet high, being ſeen at the diſtance of twent 
miles. There 1s ſuch a profution of carving both with- 
in and without as is no where to be cqualed, 
The chapel was inlarged one hundred and eight feet, 

by order of Henry VII. and his fon Henry VIII. adorn- 
c the numerous ſtalls, as well as the organ gallery; 
| with the richeſt and moſt inimitable carvings, where 
the arms of the kings of England are quartered with 
| fnole of Anne Boleyn. The twenty-ſix fine ſpacious 
bainted windows were given it by the ſzme' prince, and 
ney are almoit wholly entire at this time. They eſcap- 
the common depredations made by the civil wars in 
dhe laſt century, for Oliver Cromwell having been edu- 
| cated in this univerſity, and having likewiſe repreſented 
the town in parliament, he retained a particular affec- 
uon tor it, and prevented the ſoldiers from doing any 
jury to the painted glaſs in the chapel of King's col- 
lege, although one of them has a repreſentation of God 
the father, driving the apoſtate angels out of heaven, 
nich has always been conſidered as bordering on ido- 
latry if not blaſphemy. A grand altar-piece was be- 
gun 2 few years ago, hut it is not yet finiſhed. 

In 1734, as ſome labourers were digging where the 
new buildings ſtand, they found many pieces of gold 
| N of the reign of Henry V. which the maſter and 
. ſelous gave in preſents to their friends and benefactors. 
as college maintains a maſter, fifty fellows and twen- 

ty ſcholars, 

. Mg Queen's college was founded by Margaret of 
eus wite of Henry VI. 1448. It is ſituated on the 
| Wh near Small Bridges, and contains two courts, 

-«es other buildings. The firſt court is ninety-ſix 

alles Ma etghty-four broad, and the ſecond is 
chape! wp y> and thirty feet in circumference. The 
1 hy ne piece of gothic architecture; but the 
{> beauty of this college is its gardens and rural 
Veoßes, laid out in the moſt curious manner along both 
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has the moſt magnificent appearance. 
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ſides of the river, and connected with the college and 
each other by two wooden bridges, one of which 1s 
conſidered as extremely curious. The unfortunate lady 
who firſt founded this college did not live to fre it fi- 
niſhed, but by ſubſequent benefaRions it is now one of 
the beſt ſeminaries for the inſtruction of youth in 
Europe. 

When the learned Eraſmus was in this kingdom in 
the reign of Henry VIII. he choſe this college as his 
place of reſidence, where he communicated his know- 
lege to the youths, who were then ſtudying in the 
univerlity. It is under the government of a maſter, 
8 thirteen fellows, and maintains forty-four ſcho- 
ars. 

IX. Catherine hall was founded by Robert Woodlark 
1459, and is ſituated on the eaſt of Queen's college. 
The front is towards the weſt, and is one of the moſt 
regular and extenſive in the univerſity. It has lately 
had ſeveral conſiderable improvements and additions, 
particularly that part which fronts the eaſt, where 
there is a noble quadrangle of one hundred and 
eighty feet Jong, and one hundred and twenty feet 
broad. In the middle is a graſs plat, and the en- 
trance from the eaſt is by a handſome pair of iron 
gates, Exactly oppoſite the front, Great art has been 
uſed to make the walks and avenues of this college as 
agreeable as poſſivle, for which purpoſe a row of young 
elms have been planted of late years, oppoſited 'T'rum- 
pington- ſtreet, and a new brick wall crected, which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the place. It is under the 
direction of a maſter and fix fellows, the whole number 
of ſcholars on the foundation being thirty, | 

X. jeſus college is ſituated in the moſt beautiful 
manner on the eaſt end of the town, and ſurrounded by 
gardens, groves and meadows. 
the ſouth is one hundred and eighty feet long, built in 
the moſt regular manner and faſhed in the modern taſte. 
The entrance is by a moſt magniſicent gate, and the 
firſt court is one hundred and forty-one feet long, and 
one hundred 2nd twenty broad. It was ſounded 1476, 
in the reign of Edward IV. having been formerly a 
convent of benedictine nuns, and is appropriated for the 
uſe of a maſter, ſixteen fellows, and thirty-one ſcho- 
lars. 

XI. Chriſt's college is ſituated north of Emanuel, 
and oppolite to St. Andrews church on the caſt fide of 
the town. It has one court of about one hundred and 
thirty-eight feet long, and one hundred and twenty 
broad. The maſter's apartments are in the north-cait 
corner, and near them is the chapel. The hall is on 
the weſt fide of the court, and two of the other fides 
have been lately faced with ſtone, and two others 
are intended to be made to make the whole have an 
appearance of uniformity. 

A ſtone building has been erected within theſe few 
years one hundred and fifty feet long, from whence 
there is an extenſive proſpect of the adjacent country. 
Behind this place is a garden appropriated for the ute 
of the fellows, reckoned one of the pleaſanteit in the 
univerſity, and beyond it is the cold bath ſurrounded 
by a little wilderneſs. This college was founded by 
that munificent patron of learning the lady Margaret 
mother of Henry VII. 1505, and maintains a malter, 
fifteen fellows, and fifteen ſcholars. 

XII. St. John's college was founded 1506, by the 
ſame benevolent lady, on the ite of a liflolyed priory. 
and conſiſts of three courts ; to the firſt of which we 
entered by a magnificent gate, adorned with four tall 
towers, built in the gothic taſte. The chapel is on 
the right hand, being one hundred and twenty fect 
long, and twenty-ſeven broad, where ſervice is per- 
formed in the ſame manner as in cathedrals, The court 
of this college is extremely ſpacious, being two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight fect long, and two hundred and 
ſixteen fect broad. The hall is oppoſite the gate, and 
the ſecond court is for the moſt part taken up with the 
lodgings of the fellows. On the north, is a fine gel- 


lery, adjoining to the maſter's lodge; and the whole 
This court is 
about 
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about two hundred and ſeventy feet in length, two 
hundred and forty in breadth ; and from it is an en- 
trance to the third court, which, although the leaſt, is 
the pleaſanteit of rhe three, being ſituated cloſe to the 


river, having the walks and groves on the oppoſite 


fide in full view. There is a commodious cloyſter on 
the weſt, wherein are ſeveral handſome apartments, 
and on the north is the college library, which you en- 
ter by a large ſtair cafe, in the north weſt corner of 
the ſecond court. This library is a moſt magnificent 
room, being furniſhed with many of the moſt ſcarce 
and Ae books, having more the appearance of 
the library belonging to a public univerſity, than a 
fingle college. 

here is a fine ſtone bridge of three arches, belong- 
ing to this college, which leads to a grand walk of 
elms, on the other ſide of the river; and near it are 
fine mcadows, cultivated with the greateſt care, and 
tid out with all. the profuſion of the moſt luxuriant 
ſancy. There is a garden for the fellows at the weſt 
end, not walled in, but ſufficiently fecured by a thick 
ſet hedge, and a deep ditch, which renders it extremely 
pleaſant, as the walks afford a fine proſpect of an ex- 
tenſive champayne country, on one fide, and on the 
other, are the walks belonging to Trinity college. It 
has likewiſe a moſt beautiful ſummer houſe, with a 
bowling-green, for the uſe of the fellows, and gen- 
tlemen commoners. 

The whole ſociety conſiſts of a maſter, fifty-four 
fellows, and one hunderd ſcholars. 

XIII. Magdalene college was founded 1542, by 
Thomas lord Audley, high chancellor of England, 
and is the only one that ſtands on the north fide of 
the river, It is ſituated near the great bridge, and 
conſiſts of two courts, the largeſt of which is about 
one hundred and eleven feet long, and ſeventy- eight 
feet broad, having the chapel and maſters apartments 
on the north, and the hall on the eaſt. The ſecond 
court ts extremely neat, and ſtands at a diftance from 
all the noiſe and confuſion of the town, having on the 
eaſt an elegant ſtone building, with a cloyſter in the 
front of it. Over the apartments for the fellows, is 
the fine new library, furniſhed with a moſt valuable 
collection of manuſcripts, the gift of Mr. Pepys, a gen- 
tleman belonging to the court, in the reign of Charles 
II. one of which was lately publiſhed , fir David 
Dalrymple, and ſeveral more have been printed in 
doctor Percey's reliquies of ancient poetry, This col- 
lection is efteemed extremely valuable, and the gene- 
ous donor beſtowed on the college claſſes for their 
reception, where they are kept in proper order. Were 
theſe manuſcripts properly underſtood, and enquired 
into, they would throw a conſiderable light on the 
hiſtory of this country, 

The chapel of this college is extremely neat, and 
the altar piece is juſtly admired for the ingenuity of the 
workmanſhip. Its revenues were formerly much greater 
than at preſent; but it ſtill continues to ſupport a 
maſter, thirteen fellows, and thirty ſcholars. 

XIV. Trinity College was founded 1546, by Hen- 
ry VIII. and is ſituated on the eaſt of the river, having 
St. John's college on the north, and Trinity hall on 
the ſouth. It contains two large quadrangles, the 
firſt of which is much the largeſt, being three hundred 
and. forty-four feet in length, on the weſt ſide, and 
three hundred and twenty-five feet on the eaſt, two 
hundred and eighty feet broad, on the ſouth ſide, 
and two hundred and fifty-ſix on the north. The en- 
trance from the ſtreet is by a grand gate, over which is 

a moſt curious obſervatory, The entrance from the 
ſouth is by a curious gate, adorned with towers, and 
cailed Queen's Gate ; and oppoſite to it, on the north, 
is another gate, ſimilar to it, with a noble clock, and 
near it is the chapel, an exceeding neat ſtructure, two 
hundred and four feet long, including the anti-chapel. 
It is thirty three feet, eight inches broad, and forty- 
three fect ſeven inches high. It is adorned with an 
elegant altar-piece and ſtalls, with a noble organ, and 
in the anti-chapel is that long ſtudied and molt curious 
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ſculpture of Sir Iſaac Newton, which has been ackincy 
ledged by the moſt perfect judges to be the beſt 5 0 
mance ever executed by Roubiliac. "The ſervice ;/ 
performed in the ſame manner as in cathedrals, and 1 
the winter evenings, when it is neceſſary to have uy 
dles, every thing has the moſt ſplendid appearance 
The maſters lodge is near the chavel, and in it au 
grand apartments for the reception of the king and 
ſuch of the royal family who chuſe to viſit the univer 
ſity. Theſe apartments are likewiſe appropriated fa 
the reception of the judges, when they come here on 
the circuit. 

The hall is at the ſouth end of the maſter'$1,g,. 
and is ſuitable to the other parts, being upwards of Gn. 
hundred feet long and forty broad. I he height is fler 
feet, and the walls are adorned with the portraits (5 
many eminent perſons, who have either had their cdu. 
cation in this college, or been benetactors to it at di. 
ferent times, "There is an entrance through the end 
of the hall to Nevils, or the inner court, by a erand 
flight of ſteps. This court is eſteemed the fineſt in 
the univerſity, and even ſurpaſſes any at Oxford, |; 
is very ſpacious, and has a noble cloyiter both on th 
north and ſouth, well ſupported by ſtone pillars, any 
over them are grand apartments for the fellows, and 
gentlemen commoners, who reſide here for the beneft 
ot a liberal education. | 

The library conſtitutes the weſt front of the college, 
and is the moſt magnificent ſtructure of that kind n 
Britain. It is one hundred and ninety feet long, forty 
broad, and thirty-eight high. I: was begun by the 
learned Dr. Barrow, and has been compleated by (4). 
ſequent benefactions. The aſcent to it is by a ſpacioys 
ſtair caſe with ſteps of black marble, and in different 
apartments are many ancient Roman monuments, The 
entrance into the library is by folding doors at the north 
end, and the appearance in the inſide is inexpreſſibh 
beautiful and grand. The claſſes are extremely large, and 
the ſcarce and valuable collection of books, manuſcript: 
and curioſities deſerve the attention of every perton ot 
taſte and knowledge. The tops of the claſſes are :- 
dorned with buſts of the moſt celebrated writers both 
antient and modern. There are alſo ſome fine por- 
traits, and a grand marble ſtatue of the late duke «& 
Somerſet. The floor of this library is of marble, and 
at the ſouth end are folding doors, which open intoa 
balcony, | 

Indeed the whole plan has been deſigned with tit 
greateſt judgment, and executed at ſuch an expence au 
with ſo much ingenuity, as does honour to every per- 
ſon concerned. The outſide of the walls are adorne! 
with pillaſters, and chapiters finely carved, and round 
the top is a ſtone baluſtrade. Over the eaſt front u 
four ſtatues, repreſenting in the moſt expreſſive maniict 
divinity, law, phyſic and the mathematics. 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren was the architect, and th: 
whole expence of this clegant building amounted ' 
twenty thouſand pounds. Under the library is a m0 
ſpacious piazza of equal dimenſions, and from it ate 
three large gates of wrought iron, which open t0 - 
lawn furrounded by fine gravel walks, and there s © 
pafſfage to the river, over which there is a bridge of c 
arches. 3 

On the oppoſite fide of the river are walks of abc 
one third of a mile in circumference, fiom whe 
there is a moſt extenſive proſpect over a fine che, 
country. In the middle is a remarkable fine viita, tht! 
a high walk of lofty elms, and on the north and ſouth 
are rows of Dutch elms, and cheſputs, which mw 
the whole extremely delightfu). This noble coliez” 
ſupports a maſter, ſixty-five fellows, and nnety wy 
ſcholars. 8 

XV. Emanuel college was founded 1584, by 80 
William Mildmay, whoſe life we have given in ou = 
count of Eſſex, and is fituated at the ſouth caſt ane? 
the town, from which there is a proſpect both extent 
and delightful, The grand court is extreme My 
having an elegant ſtone building on the ſouth, a 
polite it on the north is the hall, which has 9". 


ba 
* 


gol within theſe few years. Near it is the maſter's 
Pe with the combination room; and on the caſt 
Jougee allery, over the cloiſter, adorned with po- 
: founder, and other benefactors, 

The entrance to the chapel is in the middle of the 
Lifter, and contrived ſo well, that the ſtudents can 
2 out of their chambers. The chapel is ex- 
Le neat, being adorned with a fret work ceiling, 
1 ; marble floor. From the cloiſter to the ſouth 1s 
: noble range of buildings, beſides which there are 


me leſſer courts, with old buildings, and a very good 


;brary+ g . : 
| In the beginning of the laſt century this college was 


the molt noted ſeminary in England. for the education 
f thoſe clergymen, called Puritans, on account of 
their inſiſting on a purer reformation in the church, 
nd who oppoſed all the innovations of archbiſhop 
Laud. It has a maſter, fourteen fellows, and lixty 

. ! 

XVI. Sidney Suſſex college was founded 1589, pur- 
ſuant to the will of lady Francis Sidney, counteſs of 
Suſſex, who left five thouſand pounds for, that pur- 
poſe, with ftrict orders that It ſhould be called by its 
-oſent name. It is ſituated in Bridge Street, and con- 
las of two courts, almoſt encompaſſed with gardens, 
The hall is extremely elegant, and the chapel remark- 
able for its ſtanding north and ſouth, as all the others 
are eaſt and weſt, "There are many ſcarce and va- 
juable books in the library, and they have in it a hu— 
man ſku!l, entirely reduced to a petrefaction, except 
the tecth, which are white, ſound and hard, no way 
changed from what they were, when the perſon was 
alive, This was efteemed fo great a curioſity, that 
in the reign of Charles I. that prince ſent for it to 
London, and returned it whole; but by ſome accident 
it has been ſince broken, but the pieces are carefully 
preſerved. 

This college has a maſter, twelve fellows, and twenty 
ticht ſcholars. 

The whole number of fellows in this celebrated uni- 
relſity, are four hundred and fix, ſix hundred and 5 
{ix ſcholars, with about two hundred and thirty-ſ1x 
officers and ſervants, But the reader muſt not ſup- 
poſe that theſe are all the ſcholars educated in Cam- 
bridge ; for beſides thoſe already mentioned on the 
ſoundation, there are two other ſorts of ſcholars, cal- 
led the Greater and Leſſer Penſioners. The firſt are 
ſons of the nobility, and called Fellow Commoners, 
becauſe although they are ſtudents, yet on account of 
their high rank, and out of reſpect to their families, 
they Cine along with the fellows. The leſſer ſort dine 
along with the icholars that are on the foundation; but 
both at their own expence. 

There are allo a great number of poor ſcholars, cal- 
led dizers, who wait on the fellows and penſioners, 
and are in general ſupported by them; but it is im- 

poſidle to aſcertain their numbers, becauſe they are of- 
| ten lets or more one year than another, 

Public ſocieties for the education of youth are of 
eat antiquity, as appears from the Old Teſtament, 
where we read of the ſchools of the prophets. But in- 
Cee, not only all nations in the eaſtern world had 
I«ch ſeminaries, for even in the hiſtory of this iſland, 
e read of the ſacred groves of the Druids, where their 

eileiples were initiated in all their myſteries, 

In this age, wherein almoſt all ranks of beings have 
cqured. lels or more of human learning, the beneti- 

a conſequences ariſing from public ſchools, has been 
© 7 many, and will alſo be long remembered with 
v"atiule, It takes off from the parent a large ſhare 
= rouble that would attend the education of their 
ren at home; nor is there, perhaps, one perſon 
1 a hundred, who can aftord the expence of ſupport- 
* 4 5 N tutor. Ihe youth are alſo ſtimulated by 
Lap ot all paſſions, namely emulation, or a de- 
© © excel their companions, both in learning and 
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„unde ſocieties likewiſe afford an opportunity for 


denden, who have gone through what is commonly 
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called a regular courſe of ſtudy, of improving them- 
ſelves by converſing one with another; for it is well 
known, that the whole extent of human life is ſcarce 
futfcient for any man to acquire the whole of the lan- 
guages and ſciences : and it is alſo well known, that 
when a perſon comes from the univerſity, he is rather 
inſtructed in the way of acquiring, than properly ſpeak- 
ing, maſter of any ſcience whatever, 

Cambridge has two weekly markets, viz. on Tueſ- 
day and Saturday, with a fair for horſes, wood, and 
earthen ware, on the twenty-fourth of June, being 
diſtant from London 51 miles. 

There was a ſmall priory at a village called Horing- 
ſea, founded in the time of the kings of eaſt Anglia, 
but 1t was burnt by the Danes, and never after rebuilt. 
But we muſt not leave this place without taking no- 
tice of one of the moſt faral events that ever happened 
in this nation, and which is ſtill remembered by man 
perſons, whoſe friends and relations ſuffered by the 
accident, 

All the authors who have either travelled through 
England, or written deſcriptions of the ſeveral coun— 
ties, have left us very imperſe& accounts of this me— 
lancholy affair ; but we are happy in being able to give 
the reader a detail of all the particulars, and thall 
draw ſuch inferences from it, as may at leaſt be of 
real ſervice to ſome. | 

On Friday the eighth of September, at Burwell, 
a ſmall town, on the road from Cambridge to New- 
Market, twelve miles from the former, and four from 
the latter, one Mr. Shepherd came to exhibit what is 
commonly called a Puppet-ſhow, and bills having 
been diſtributed, one hundred and forty perſons aflem- 
bled to be preſent at the entertainment, which was to 
be exhibited in a barn, the walls of which were four- 
teen inches thick, built of a fort of ſtone, called 
Clump, and cemented by mortar, as appears from the re- 
mains of the barn ſtill ſtanding. "The heighth of the 
walls was nine feet, and the roof, which was intirely 
covered wich a prodigous load of dry thatch, was ſe- 
venteen feet, fix inches. About one third of the bart 
was empty, and that was the place pitched on for the 
repreſentation of the puppet-ſhow, all the other parts 
being ft led with ſtraws, bound up in large truffles, 
reaching as high as the walls, but not ſo high as the 
roof. 

Adjoining to the barn was a ſtable, where there was 
a large hayloft, full of oat ſtraw, upon which many of 
the people aſſembled, were ſeated, ſo that the whole 
might be conlidered as a heap of combuſtibles. About 
nine of the clock in the evening, one Richard Whita- 
ore, the hoſtler, belonging to the proprietor of the 
barn, came with a candle and lanthorn, to feed his 
maſter's horſes, and finding the entertainment was be- 
gun, delired adinittance, without paying the penny, 
which was the {um demanded from the reſt of the 
company. Either the maſter or door keeper refuſed to 
admit him, unleſs he would comply with the. propo- 
ſals in the bills, upon which he went into the fable, 
and from thence into the hayloft, with the candle and 
lanthorn, and threw down into the rack, where the 
cattle were ſtanding, a certain quantity of hay for 
the uſe of the horſes, which either deſignedly, or ac- 
cidentally, occaſioned one of the moſt melancholy e- 
vents that ever happened. 

One Mr. How, who was then about fixteen years 
of age, and was alive within theſe two years, ſaw ſv 
much ot this fatal affair, as could he diſcerned by any 
ſinale perſon, amidſt the hurry and confuſion that al- 
ways attends ſudden fire, He was ſeated on a beam, 
running acroſs the barn, and from thence beheld the 
fire, when it appeared fo ſmall, that he thought he 
could have incloted it in his hand, but communica*- 
ing with the other combuſtibles, it ſoon reached to the 
roof, and few like lightning round the barn in an in- 
ſtant, The people allembled, who were moſtly young 
men and women, were immediately, as may be ſup- 
poſed, thrown into the utmoſt confutton, They ruſh- 


ed towards the door in the greateſt terror, to avoid the 
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vouring flames, and to eſcape being hurried into eter- 
nity by a violent death. 

In the article of ſelf-preſervation, when there is an 
appearance of immediate death, every perſon forgets 
both friends and relations, his thoughts being employed 
in the deſire of life, or the fear of death; and were it 
poſſible to have converſed with one of thoſe unhappy 
creatures, after death we may ſuppoſe that they would 
have told us, that their laſt thoughts were to the fol- 
lowing import, 


Nature her braveſt efforts broke, 
Would fain reſign'd the ſtrife; 
But ah ! our ſouls at dying ſhook, 
And thiver'd back to life. 


See all before us wild we cry'd, 

The eternal occan rolls; 

Tremendous gulph, unknown, untry'd, 
And thither haſtes our fouls, 


When the multitude ruſhed towards the door, which 
was only three fect -broad, including the poſts, they 
found it opened inwards, and beſides this, it was faſt- 
ened by an iron ſtaple, the paſſage having been blocked 
up with a ſtrong large oval table, upon which the merry 
Andrew had been exhibiting ſome of his tricks, and 
there being no more uſe for it, after the play began, it 
was unhappily placed as a barrier againſt the door, 
The door being thus faſtened, and the patlage to it 
obſtructed, the preſſure of the people ſoon became fo 
great, that they were thrown on heaps one upon ano- 
ther. 

In this awful and critical moment one Mr. Dobedee, 
who was on the outſide, broke open the door, and at 
the danger of his own life, pulled out as many as he was 
able, till the other inhabitants of the town came to his 
aſſiſtance ; and fo eager was that worthy perſon to pro- 
long the lives of his tellow creatures, that the hair of his 
own head was finged, and he pulled out one man whoſe 
metal buttons were melted by the flames. When the door 
was broken, Mr. Howe jumped from the heam on which 
he was ſeated, upon the backs of the crowd below, who 
were all lying in a cluſter together, for he ſays, he docs 
not remember that one in the whole crowd near.the 
door were left ſtanding. Juſt before he flung himſelf 
from the beam, he heard the maſter of the puppet-ſhow, 
who came from behind the curtain, ſay to his wife, 
c We ſhall certainly be burned,” Mr. Howe with 
a brother he had preſent made their cſcape, partly by 
the aſſiſtance of Mr. Dobedee, but he had a fiſter in 
the barn, who was burnt to aſhes. Two young lads 
clung to faſt to Mr. Howe's ſhoulders, that they mer- 
cifuily eſcaped from the flames. 

About half an hour after the fire began, and while 
the people were lying in heaps, one upon another the 
roof, which was now 1n one general flame, fell in upon 
the poor helpleſs creatures, and the truſſes of ſtraw in 
the hay loft taking fire, the conflagration became fuch 

that no perſon could give them any aſſiſtance. The 
cries, the horror and anguiſh of the ſufferers was inex- 
preſſible, but it was ſoon cloſed in ſilence and death, 

Eighty-one perſons periſhed by this dreadful cala- 
mity, there being ſcarce three families in the town, or 
its neighbourbood, but what loſt one or more. But 
what a melancholly ſpectacle did the morning exhibit 
when the parents and other relations came to gather 
up the relicks and aſhes of the deceaſed ! In one place 
was an indulgent father, or a tender mother ſearching 
for the mangled limbs of a beloved ſon or daughter, and 
in another a mournful widow wringing her hands over 
the aſhes of the father of her children ! But we know 
the humane reader will feel what the author cannot cx- 
preſs, The mangled limbs, ſculls and athes were put 
into carts and thrown promiſcuouſly into two holes dug 
for that purpoſe in the church-yard, 

On the Sunday following the reverend Mr, Ed- 
mondſon, vicar of the pariſh, preached an excellent ſer- 
mon, ſuitable to this — occaſion, from the fol- 


lowing words of Jeremiah, „Their viſſage is blacker 
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© than a coal: They are not known * 
& Their ſkin cleaveth to their bones; it }x 
&« is become dry like a ſtick,” 
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So ſhall the faireſt face appear, 

When youth and years are fiown : 

Such are the robes that Kings muſt wear 

When death has reit their crown. 

Mali 

Beſides the people who lived in the neio}bourt,,.: 
and came to ſee the ſhow, every houſe in Burwell 1.6 
one or more of its inhabitants, except one Mr. ng. 
the Diſſenting miniſter, who having ſome ſuſpicion the 
his daughters were to go to the puppet-ihow, he Jocks: 
them up in their rooms, by which they were f 
dentially ſaved from death, and left to admire t 
finite wiſdom of the deity, who ſuggeſted ſuch at 
to their father. 

There was another providential occurence that nud 
not be paſted over in filence. A young man and wy 
man at a neighbouring village bad both dreſted they. 
ſelves to go to the entertainment, but juſt as ticy _ 
about leaving the houſe where they lived, fic g 


. . . » Was 
ſeized with a fit of the ague, and the young man fiaid 
at home to keep her company, by which circuniſtare 
they avoided all the miſeries in Which the reſt were . 
volved. E 

A late author ſays, that Richard Whitacre the 1,4. 
ler, already mentioned, was the incendiary who &t fir 
to the barn out of revenge to Shepherd the pepper. 
ſhow man, who had refuſed to admit him to the dt 
tainment, unleſs he paid his penny. He likewiſe te. 
us, that he has read five printed accounts of this tag. 
cal event, and not onc of them meations whether th, 
incendiary was ever brought to juſtice, 

To clear up that matter, we ſhall lay the accu: 
of it before our readers, with the ſtricteſt {idelity, | 
is net caſy to believe that any fellow could be fo wick 
as to ſet fire to a. place, where he Knew to many inne. 
cent people were aſſembled, merely on account of Shep. 
herd's refuſing him admittance, which he bad cer 
tainly a right to do. He was, however, taken rp 
ſuſpicion, and a bill of indictment was found again? 
him by the grand jury of the county of Cambriége. 
But when he was brought to his tryal at the atliz:s on 
the twenty-ſeventh of March 1728, the evidence pro- 
duced in court was ſtrong in his favour ; for it ws 
proved by ſeveral people that he was the fit perſon, 
who gave the alarm of fire, and he did it ſo ſoon that 
had it not been for the obſtructions already mention 
the whole company might have made their cſcape, |} 
likcwiſe appeared to the court and the jury, that he 
was a man of a ſober character, not to be ſulpett 
guilty of ſuch an attrocious crime, upon which he u 
acquitted, 

kv e have on every occaſion endeavoured to form . 
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Fr is evident, tia 


was owing to ſome irritating expreſſions made vie c 
Shepherd, He might have ſer tire to the barn in ow: 
frighten the people, and diſappoint them from C10) 
that entertainment for which they were ate. 
But ſtill this conjecture is too ſevere, and every 2G! 
is obliged to think well of his fellow creatures, ws" 
he has the ſtrongeſt evidence to the contrary. 

The moſt charitable, and indeed the moit pivs'- 
opinion is, that after Whitacre had foddered 1115 e! 
he might have left the candle in the lanthoft, 4 
cluned in liaſte over the ſtraw, where there Was ane 
ing from the hay-loft to the barn, and from Wed 
might ſe the how, and that while he was arten 
this, ſome ſparks nuglu fly from the candle, and K 
tire to the ſtraw, ſo that before he could get to . 
he was obliged to return; but finding it tes? 
prevent the ſpreading of the flames, he rau 0 
gave tlie alarm, 
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WF commodation, which are divided into ſtreets and lanes, 
nin the fame manner as an inhabited town, and named 
after ſo many ſtrects in London. 


lis account is corroborated by an article, inſerted 
e ariſh regiſter, which ſays, “ That the fire was 
AK Boned by the negligence of a ſervant, who ſet 
ge and lanthorn near the heap of ſtraw, which 

7 

« was in or near the barn. 5 

duch were the particulars of this melancholy event, 
Te we have been the more circumſtantial in our detail, 
" the reader ſhould be miſled in looking over the ac- 
133 of it by ſome late writers. As a cala- 
1 rivate families, and ariſing from a ſeemingly 
err. 7 lens; it is not paralelled in the hiſtory of 
non, and ought to teach the proprietors of barns, 
* places, where combuſtables are kept, not to 
et them to any perſon for the exhibition of public en- 
tertainments, Where there 18 the leaſt danger to be ap- 
orchended from fire. ; ; 
It may likewiſe ſerve as a Warning to ſervants in 
wneral to be careful of their maſter's property, when 
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E tufted with candles in the night, as a negligence 
c that nature may not only ruin the perſons on whom 


He CO e. 6-4 
oy have their dependance, but alſo deprive their fellow 


W .--tarcs of their lives. 


Let people likewiſe remember that when they aſſem- 


2 e in promiſcuous crouds to ſee ſuch entertainments, 


they ought firſt of all to guard againſt the conſequences 


{ 


2 of tuch accidents, by ſecuring ſuch a paſſage as may 


ord room for them to eſcape in ſafety. | 
The village of Sturbridge, near Cambridge, ſitua- 


E ..! on a brook, called the Stoure, or Sture, is cele- 


ated for one of the greateſt fairs in Britain, being 


eld in its neighbourhood. It begins on the eigh- 


tenth of September, and continues a fortnight, 
is ſuch a vaſt concourſe of dealers 
from almoſt evexy part of the kingdom, that they 
to build wooden booths for their ac- 


F hey have not only 
thops during the fair for the ſale of all different forts of 
goods; but alſo ale-houſes, taverns and eating houſes, 


vim puppet-ſhows, and exhibitions of wild beaſts, as 
t Bartholomew fair in Smithfield. 


One part of it is called the Duddery, being the place 
where the clothiers fell their woolen goods, which on 
ar average amounts to one hundred thouſand pounds; 


and the manufacturers from the neighbouring counties 


generally lay out about ſixty thouſand pounds in 
wool, 

Here one may ſee goldſmiths, toymen, braziers, 
turners, miliners, mercers, hatters, haberdathers, dra- 
pers, warehoutes of china, &c. with an innumerable 
variety ot every different article in which they deal. 


eo this fair the clothiers from Devonſhire and Somer- 


{ture meet with thoſe from Leeds and Halifax, in 
Yorkihire, while the wholeſale dealers from London, 
come to ſettle with the country manufacturers, and 
de them orders for freſh quantities of goods. 

From what has been ſaid the reader may be able to 
lorm ſome notion of the vaſt trade carried on at this fair. 
During the whole time of its continuance, it reſembles 
a populous trading town, or rather a city, and there 
a court held in a booth, erected for PLA purpole, 
_ juſtice is adminiſtered, by one of the magiſtrates 
tom Cambridge. 

About the middle of the fair, when the hurry of the 
w20iclale trade is over, the gentry from the neighbour— 
ing parts come from motives of curioſity, but they 
15 
bags lay out conſiderable ſums in the purchaſe of 
Len articles as they happen to want. There is allo a 
ar for nortes, which is reſorted to by dealers from all 


v. here Was a priory of Auguſtine canons, founded by 
CHard de Clare, a powerful baron in the reign of 
WE, l. at a village, called Bugleſe, north of Cam- 
+ "eg times it received conſiderable bene- 
3 Jeong at the general diſiolution its annual reve- 
et unt 
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Pounds, for To 


Art ſhillings and {1xpence. 


umpington, near Cambridge, is a place, which 
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from a varicty of circumſtances, has been the ſcene of 
lome military action between the Romans and the an- 
cient Britons. It is called Damhill, and many human 
bones have been dug up at it, befides great numbers of 
Roman coins. 

There is a ſmall village, called Gratceſter, or Gran- 
cheſter, which was a conſiderable place, when the Ro- 
mans were in this ifland ; but in the eighth century it 
fell to decay, and at preſent no remains of its antiqui- 
ties are left. 

Sawſton a village on the banks of the river Granta, 
a few miles from Cambridge, is noted in the biſtory of 
England, for being the refidence of Sir John Huddle- 
ſton, who on the death of Edward VI. concealed qucen 
Mary in a private room, till he found an opportunity 
of marching with her to Suffolk, where ſhe was publicly 
proclaimed, 

| The next village we viſited was Wittleford, or as 
It is called Wideford, ſituated on the road to London, 
and where there is a bridge, often called Bunbridge, 
near which William Calville founded a {mall hoſpital 
in the reign of Edward I. but no remains of it are now 
left. 

There is another village, called Meldrith, near this 
place, and another, called A riplow, noted for being 
the place, where Oliver Cromwell perſuaded the army 
to march to London, and convince the parliament that 
they were determined not to obey any orders, except 
what they received from their own officers, ſo that 
England might then be {aid to be under a military go- 
vernment, 

At Ickleton, another village in this part of the covn- 
ty, a monaitery for benedictine nuns was founded in 
the reign of Henry II. but by whom is not certainly 
known, although it remaincd till the general diſſolu— 
tion, when its annual revenues amounted to ſcventy- 
one pounds, nine ſhillings and ten-pence. 

Fulmere, near the borders of the county, is a ſmall 
village, but does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that it is noted for quarries of fine free ſtone, and 
here is made conſiderable quantities of vitro]. 

Royſton, the next place we viſited, ſtands partly in 
Cambridge, and partly in Hertfordſhire, and is a place 
of great antiquity, although the Oy name ſeems to 
have been firſt given it after the Norman conqueit, It 
is mentioned in doomſday book; and in the reign of 
\ichard I. the manor was given to the abby of St. Ed- 
munds-bury, 

In the dark ages of popery, one Roſa a lady famous 
for what was then called piety, erected a crots near 
the road at this place, where the ignorant ſuperſtitious 
people uſed to aſfemble to count their beads, a practice 
which we have ſeen in popiſh countries. In latter times 
ſome of the barons purchaſed a picce of ground near the 
croſs, and built a monaſtery, dedicated to St. I homas 
a Becket, and endowed it with lands for the ſupport of 
a parcel of lazy monks, who made conſiderable profits 
by the ſuperſtitions vulgar, who came to vilit the 
place. It remained in a flouriſhing ſlate, till the ge- 
neral diſſolution, but being fold by Henry VIII. for a 
conſiderable ſum of money, no valuation has been made 
of 1ts revenues, 

The town is ſituated where the two roads meet, both 

made by the Romans, the one called Herman-ftreer, 
and the other Icening-ſtreet, which laſt is meerly a 
corruption of Icem, the name given by the conqucrors 
to the Britons in thoſe parts, 

The town fands extremely low, but is much fre- 
quented, on account of its market for all ſorts of gram, 
and of being on one of the roads to Cambridge, to and 
from which many people are conſtantly travelling. 
The inns are large, and contain every neceſſary accoin- 
modation for people of all ranks, 

A fire broke cut here in the reign of Henry IV. 
which is not much to he wondered at, as the houſes 
were moſtly of wood, and many of them covered with 
thatch ; but it has ſuſſered a much orcater lots ſince, fer 
in 1747, great part of ii was burnt down, althovgh the 


| houſes have been {uce rebuilt, and make a much more 
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handſome appeatance than formerly. It muſt alſo be 
remembered, that there is another road to Cambridge, 
beſides that through this town, Whieh is much fre- 
quented, and muſt conſequently leſſen the trade among 
the inn-keepers, but the fale of corn remains as for- 
merly. 

There were formerly five pariſh churches here, but 
they are now reduced to one, which is a gothic ſtruc- 
ture, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt. Ihe living is in 
the gift of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, and 1s 
very valuable, the rector being lord of the whole of the 
manor. 

Many Roman coins have been found here at different 
times, and a ſew years ago as ſome labourers were dig- 
ging near the market place, they diſcovered the remains 
of a curious ſubterancous chapel, with ſcveral altars 
and images cut out of chalk. It is ſaid to have been the 
chapel founded by Roſa, but that is merely a conjec- 
ture, not being ſupported by any proof. 

The riſing grounds and ſmall eminences near the 
town have many of thote ancient funcral monuments, 
called barrows, which we have deſcribed in our account 
of Cornwall and other parts. The weckly market is on 
We.ineſdav, befides which it has five annual fairs, viz. 
Aſh Wedneſday, Wedne{day in Eaſter-week, Whit- 
ſun-Wedneſday, the firſt Wedneſday in July, and the 
firſt Wedneſday after the twenty-ninth of September, 
being diſtant from London 37 miles. 

Leaving Royſton, we travelled weſtward, and paſſed 
through a plcatant village called Shengay, where there 
was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but it was deſtroyed in 
the wars between Henry III. and the barons. In the 
reign of king Henry . an hoſpital was founded at 
this place for the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
which remained till the general diſſolution, when its 
annual revenues amounted to one hundred and ſeventy 
one pounds four ſhillings and ſix-pence. The country 
all around this place is finely cultivated, and the mea- 
dows eſteemed the moſt delightful in the whole 
county. 

We viſited two other villages, near the borders of 
Huntiugdon, the firſt of which is called Long-Stow, 
where there was a fmall hoſpital for poor ſiſters founded 
in the reign of Henry III. but no remains of it are 
now left. 

Ihe other village is called Gamlingay, where there is a 
good parifh church, the vicarage of which is in the gift of 
the biſhop of Ely, but the rectory is a fine cure belonging 
to Merton college, Oxford. Sir William Purchaſe, 
lord mayor of London 1497, was born in this village. 
That gentleman was the perſon who converted Moor- 
fields into fine pleaſant walks, which before that time, 
was almoſt impaſſable, being ſeveral months in the 
year overflowed with water. 

The next town we vifited was Caxton ſituated on the 
road, called the Herman ſtreet. The town is but 
ſmall, vet it has ſeveral good inns, and being one of 
the ſtages for the poſt, many people reſort to it. The 


weekly market is on Tueſday, and they have two an- 


nual fairs, viz. on the fifth of May and twelfth of 
October, being diſtant from London 49 miles. 

There is a ſmall village, called Eltefley, but com- 
monly Eltley, where one of the Saxon nobleman found- 
ed a nunnery; but it has been deſtroyed ever ſince 
the Norman conqueſt. 

Travelling north weſt to the extremity of the county 
we paſſed through a village, called Swaveſcy, where 
there is nothing remarkable, only ſome imall ruins of a 
benedictine convent, which belonged to the privry of 
St. Anne's, near Coventry. 

Whitleſca another village, through which we palled, 
does not contain any thing remarkable, only its being 
noted for a great horſe-fair on the twenty-fitth of July, 
befides two other fairs, viz. on the thirtcenth of [une 
and twenty-fifth of October. 

'The Jaft place we viſited in this county was Erith, 
which although only a village, yet is larger and more 
populous than ſome market towns, There is a piece 
of antiquity near this place, called Belſar's-hill, which 
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18 doubtleſs a Corruption of ſome other name. », 
artificial mount, and has been generally ſuppoſ., CY 
the place where the people fled for lafety wi. 
they had taken arms againſt William the T 


or ; for at that time it was ſurrounded by mn 


ogs. eh Und 
the reign of Henry III. ſuch of the l 
were deteated and outlawed, fought refuge: 
place, from whence they ſallied forth in great gu. 
and infeſted the adjacent country. 4 
The air in that part of Cambridgecfhire, called n 
Iſle of Ely, is at all times extremely unhealthy. 3 
the people in general atflicted with agics ; but in th, 
other parts, anciently called the Uplands, i; ;. ar 
and ſcrene. The dry and more barren parts hate 1. 
lately much improved, by ſowing a fort of org, 4. 
led Saint-fcil, I. e. Holy Grats, becaulc it was r 
from Paleſtine, bs 
In the caſtern parts great quantities of when zk. 
barley grow; and the Lie of Eiy affords moſt wy. 
lent paſture for cattle, to which circumnftance is ies 
that fo much butter is ſent to London, and ways ©. 
arts. | 
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birds in the Iſle of Ely, that three thouſand 


county, the principal is in making of paper, and wick; 
ware. 

The principal rivers in this coanty are the Ouſe, 2 
the Cam. Ihe Ouſe enters it on the weſt, and ur. 
ning caſt, nearly divides it into two equal parts, '[; 
Cam, ſo called, from its winding form, runs throus!: 
the county from ſouth to north, and falls into the Ou: 
ncar Ely. 

here are many curious plants in Cambridgeſhire 
particularly, Deadly-night-thade, a very pernicios 
plant, and a ſtrong poiſon, is found in many differc: 

arts, 

Sage leaved black Mullain, in many different parts, 

Great Burnet Saxifrage, near ſome of the villoges, 

Water Germander, in the lile of Ely. 

Wild Perennicl Blue Flax, about Gog and Mage 
Hills, 

Violet coloured horned Poppey, at Burwell. 

Gooſe Grafs, on the chalky grounds, near Hertford- 
ſhire. 

Water Aloe, in the Iſle of Ely. 

Ihe genuine Saftron, is cultivated in this county, an: 
is extremely valuable. 

Cambridge has produced many learned men, ib. 
many great perſons have been born in the coum), 4 
though only a few of their lives have been trantmmte 
to polterity, 


John Cheke, a very learned perſon, was born ai Ci. 
bridge 1514, and educated in St, Nous college, 
that univerſity. He applyed himſelf cloſely i U 
ſtudy of the Greek language, in which he mace e 
progreſs, and was lefted profeſſor thereof. 1. 
Rudy was then much negleQed, and Cheke tet M0 
about reforming the pronunciation, but was 10 1% 
ly oppoſed by Stephen Gardener, the chancel! b 
he was obliged to defift. 2 

king Henry VIII. appointed him tutor to. F 
Edward, and when that prince ſucceeded d n 
Cheke received the honour of knighttoo!, 3% 4 
appointed provoſt of King's college, Campriighs © 
lides receiving many other marks of his favour. 

He was appointed one of the commune 
the viſitation of the univerſity. He was alſo appel 
along with ſeveral other learned perfoas, to ie 
the old laws, in order to compile a body ot cane. 
the government of the church in civil matters. © 
requeſt of Peter Martyr, he trantlated the bobs 
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non Prayer, into Latin, for the uſe of that learn. 
9 who did not underſtand Engliſh. And 
ec __ 4 was made chamberlain of the Exchequer, 
* 128 of the council. 
* * death of king Edward, he became ſecretary 
ne lady Jane Gray; but on the acceſſion of queen 
e he Was committed riſoner to the rower, and 
Mrs of high treaſon. He obtained, however, the 
mr ardon, with licenſe to travel abroad, where 
ww” df l himſelf with ſuch of the Engliſh proteſt- 
wer had ſettled at Straſburgh, which fo cxafpe- 
_ of tiwoted quec a, that all his eſtate was confiſ- 
e. _ he was obliged, to ſupport himſelf by read- 
ing lectures on the Greek language. 

In 1550 he came to Braſlels in [ landers, where he 
was known to tome Or the popiſh prieſts, who ſerzcd 
hum, and ſent him over to England. He was commit- 
tel to the Tower, where he was left to his choice, ei- 
ther to be burnt as a heretic, or return to the errors 
of popery. His weaknefs induced hin to embrace the 
latter, and he was reconciled to the church of Rome. 
But being in his own mind a proteſtant, when he be- 
wan to rellect on his conduct, it filled him with ſuch 
morſe of conſciente, and he was overwhel:ned with fo 
much ſorrow, that he ſunk under the load and dicd, 
september 1557. 

1 * ah... though unfortunate perſon, had been 
very inſtrumental in tcaching the young nobility the 
principtes of the proteſtant religion. 


cated, 


ſeremy Taylor, D. D. was born in or near Cam- 
bride, about the beginning of the laſt century, and 
educated in Caius and Gonvil college, where he took 
his laſt degrees. When he entered into holy orders, 
he became chaplain to archbiſhop Laud, who promoted 
him to ſeveral valuable hvings. 

When the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the 

royal party, for which he was {tripped of all his church 
tivings ; and after the death of king Charles, he lived 
ſome years 1 in Wales, from whence he went 
over to Ireland, and ſpent his time in ſtudy, and com- 
piling many pious books, amongſt which are his life 
of Chriſt, and rules for holy living and dying. He 
Lept on a correſpondence with his learned friend doctor 
Hammond; and at the reſtoration of Charles II. he 
was appointed bithop of Down and Connor, in Ire- 
land, as a reward for his ſteady attachment to the royal 
Caute, 
The univesfity of Dublin cleQed him their vice- 
chancellor, and he adminiſtered the aftairs of another 
biihoprick, - beſide that of his own. He died Auguſt 
tae thirteenth, 1667. 

As doctor Taylor was certainly one of the moſt 
earned and pious divines in the laſt century, and as all his 
works tend to promote the religion of Jctus, it would 
e unpardonabie in us, nut to vindicate him from one 
of the baſeſt ſlanders that the moſt corrupt heart ever 
invented. 

About three years ago, Voltaire publiſhed a ſmall 
pamphlet, containing an account of his moſt beloved 
deiſtical authors, a. with the moſt unparellcled effron- 
ty, has placed doctor Taylor among them. The 
bitiop was author of a very learned work, entitled 
Ductor Dubitantium, wherein he reſolves many queſ- 
ons concerning diſputed points in theology, * no 
doubts concerning the truth of Chriſtianity; for we 
nave read the whole work over. Inſtead of doubting 
901 Ciriftianity, he ſpent his whole time in promot- 
lug it, 

 Vickednefs and weakneſs go hand in hand together. 
in voltaire ever ſeen doctor Taylor's works, be 
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Themas Tenniſon, D. D. was born at a ſmall vil- 
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lage in this county, September the ninth, 16 0, and 
educated in the free ſchvoi of Norwich, trom whence 
he was removed to Corpus Chriſti college in Caz- 
bridge. At firſt he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phy- 
lie, but afterwards turned his thoughts to divinity, 
and aſter that entered into holy orders. 

His firſt preferment was that of miniſter of St. An- 
drews in Cambridge, where he remained along with 
his pariſhioners during the whole time of the plague ;. 
tor which they afterwards made him a preſent of a 
piece of plate. 

In 1680 he was preſented to the living of St. Mar- 
tin's in the Fields; and, during the hard froſt ia 1683, 
he liberally athfted his poor pariſhioners with all that 
he had ; and when the unfortunate duke of Mon- 
mouth was beheaded, doctor Tenniton attended him 
on the ſcaffold, During the reign of king James II. he 
did all in his power to prevent poper y t en ſpreading 
in his parith. 

Burnet tells us, that although Tenniſon was one of 
the mildeſt, humble men. yet where the proteſtant re- 
ligion was any way concerned, he appeared with the 
moſt intrepid boldneſs. 

On the acceſſion of king William, he heartily em— 
braced the revolution ſettlement, and was preſented to 
the arch-deaconry of Lincoln. He was ſoon after pro- 
moted to the biſhoprick of Lincoln, Burnet ſays, that 
the King and queen made choice of him to be a biſhop, 
meerly tor his exemplary piety, and moderation to the 
Diſſenters. Upon the death of the pious doctor Til— 
lotſon, 1694, he was raiſed to the archepiſcopal ſee of 
Canterbury, and diſcharged the duty of that high ſta- 
tion above twenty years, with moderation, fidelity and 
piety. 

In the reign of queen Anne he oppoſed the bill to 
prevent occaſional conformity, and was one of the firſt 
commiſhoners appointed to treat of an union with 
Scotland. When the qucen died, he was one of the 
lords juſtices, who governed the nation till the arrival 
of his majeſty, George I. whom he crowned in Weſt- 
minſter Abby, on the twentieth of October, 1714. At- 
ter this, doctor Tenniſon went once to viſit his ma- 
jeſty at James's, who was fo highly pleaſed with his 
humble, ſimple manner of behaviour, that when a no- 
bleman, who was remarkable for aſking favours at 
court, aſked the king how he liked the archbiſhop ? 
His majeſty anſwered, that he could not help both ad- 
miring and joving him, for he has bcen with me, ſays 
he, above an hour and a half, and has neither aſked. 
any thing for himſelf or his friends. 

He died at Lambeth on the fourteenth of December, 
1715, and was buried near the body of his wife, in the 
parith church of Lambeth. 


Jeremy Collier, M. A. was born in Cambridgſhire 
1658, his father being a country clergyman, but in 
very low circumſtances. In 1669, he was admitted a 
poor ſcholar of Caius college, where he finithed his 
ſtudies, and cntered into holy orders, 

In 1686, he was choſen preacher to the ſociety of 
Gray's Inn, where he continued till the revolution, 
when refuſing to take the oaths to the government, he 
was diſcharged by the benchers, and forced to ſubſiſt 
by writing for the preſs. 

In the reign of- king William, he attacked the pro- 
fanencts and immorality of the Engliſh ſtage, and was 
anſwered with great ſeverity by Mr, Congreve. Mr. 
Collier, however, ſucceeded fo far as to oblige both 
Congreve and Dryden to declare their diſapprobation 
of any thing in their plays, which in the leaſt tended to 
corrupt the minds of youth, 

In the reign of queen Anne, he was offered ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtical preferments, but as he became a non-juror, 
upon no other principle but conviction, nor from any 
other motive, than to fatisfy his conicience, he was re- 
{olved to abide in his opinions to the laſt. 

In 1696, when fir William Perkins, and fir John 
Freind, were condemned for high treaſon, Mr. Collier 
attended them to the place of execution, where he pub- 
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lie kly abſolved them in fight of a moſt numerous body 
of ſpeQators, "This was certainly a very extraordinary 
ſtep, and might have been conſtrued into a crime of the 
higheſt nature. It was alſo a ſcandal to religion, and 
a proſtitution of the ſacred oſſices of the church, to pur- 
poſes for which they were never intended, 

Ir is ſaid, that in his latter years he was conſecrated 
a biſhop of the Non-jurors, by doctor George Hicks, 
who had been formerly dean of Worceſter, He died on 
the rwenty-ſixth of April 1726. : 

He was certainly a man of great learning, and very 
extenſive reading. His moral cliays are a proof of the 
tolidity of his judgment, and will always be admired by 
every lover of true religion and virtue. 


Lady Damaris Maſham, was the daughter of doctor 
Ralph Cudworth, whoie life we have given in our 
account of Devonſhire, and born at Cambridge, 1658. 
Her father diſcovered the ſtrong bent of her inclination 
towards ſtudy, and took ſuch particular care of her 
education, that in the early part of ker life, the was 
diſtinguiſhed for her uncommon piety aud learning. She 
applied herſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of phi- 
lotophy and divinity, in which the had confiderable ad- 
vaniages from inftru&ions given her by Mr. Locke, 
who lived many years in her family, where he died 
1704. 

She was the ſecond wife of Sir Francis Maſham of 
Oates in Effex, by whom the had one ſon, Francis 
Cudworth Martham, eſquire. She had ſuch a tender 
regard for the education of this child, that ſhe took par- 
ticular care to inſtruct him in every chriſtian virtue. 
He was brought up to the ſtudy of the law, and became 
one of the maſters in chancery, and accomptant gene- 
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ral of that court, a place at all times of great ior» 
ance, as well as profit, 9 

In an account which this lady has written con 
Mr. Locke's death, we find the following words, . 
cerning both that great man and herſclt, « Thaw © 
« ſhe fat by Mr. Locke's bed fide, the night bes... 
* died, he exhorted her to regard this world duly ©. 
© preparation to another. That ſhe deſired my Nr, 
* with him that night, but he would not permit hc. 
The next day, as the was reading the Pfalms 3 
© him in his room, he defired her to read aloud, * 
* didio; and he appeared very attentive, till the ba 
« proach of death prevented him. He then defad! 
% ladyſhip to break off, and in a few minute 
% pired,” 

She ſarvived this great man only a few years; Jy 
died on the twentieth of April 1708, and was buricd iy 
the abby church of Bath. She was author of a treat 
on the Love of God. 
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Cambridgeſhire is bounded on the eaſt by Norfolk gan 
Suffolk, on the ſouth by Hertfordſhire, aud Efty, ,. 
the weſt by Huntingdonſhire, and Bedfordthire, ant 
on the north by Lincolnſhire. From north to ſouth, © 
is about forty miles; and from eaſt to weſt, twenty. 
five ; the whole circumference being about one hal. 
dred and thirty miles. It is divided into ſeventeen hun- 
dreds, containing one city, namely Ely, one univc;. 
ity, eight market towns, with one hundred an fix. 
three pariſhes, and lies in the dioceſe of Ely, except: 
ſinall part in that of Norwich. 


and 
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It returns fix ment"; 
to the Houſe of Commons, viz. two knights of te 
ſhire, two repreſentatives for the Univerfity, and tuo 
burgeſſes for the town. of Cambridge. 
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HIS county, when the Romans invaded Bri- 
tain, was like Norfolk and Cambridgeſhires, 
part of the diſtrict inhabited by thoſe warlike 

people, called the Iceni; but when the Saxons ſettled 
in the iſland, it became with ſome other counties part of 
the kingdom of eaſt Anglia ; and from thoſe people 
it received its preſent name, 

We entered this county at St. Ives, ſo called, as we 
are told by Camden, in honour of an eaſtern biſhop, 
who came over to this ifland about the beginning of 
rhe ſeventh century, although we arc rather inclined to 
believe that he was a roman monk. The town is ex- 
tremely populous, and pleaſantly fituated on the river 
Ouſe, over which there is a handſome ſtone bridge. 
Some years ago, it ſuffered conſiderably by fire; but 
all the damage has been made good, and the houſes re- 
built more handſome than before. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, when the 
inhabitants of England were funk into the groſſeſt ſu- 
perſtition, ſome knaviſh prieſts, having gathered to- 
getlier a parcel of human bones, pretended that they 
were relicks of St. Ive, Which induced fome deluded 
devotees, to build a convent here, ſubject to the abby 
of Ramicy, where the monks acquired more money by 
the bones than ever the ſaint got by preaching. 

The weckly market is on Monday, befides which 
there are two annual fairs, viz. on Whitſun Monday 
for cattle, and on the tenth of October for chcete, be- 
ing diſtant from London 64 miles. 

From St. Ives we travelled along an indifferent road 
to wiſit Rauiſey, an ancient town, but fituatc in a 
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very unheakhy place, being encompaſſed with fens c 
all ſides, except the weſt. 

In the times of popery there was a famous henedic- 
tine abby at Ramſey, and at laſt it became mitred, it 
abbot fitting as a lord in parliament. It was found 
in the tenth century, and was one of the firſt places 4 
apart tor the reception of the inonks of that order, wi! 
had been brought into England by Dunſtan, arch. 
bithop of Canterbury, in the reign of king Edgar. Þut 
its greateſt benefactors were the ſons of Malcolm C:1- 
more, king of Scotland, particularly David, who ha 
ing the earldom of Huntingdon, beſtowed feveral mano!» 
on this abby. In ſucceeding ages it became {© ric 
that the abbot lived like one of the great barons, an! 
its annual revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted t, 
one thouſand, nine hundred, and cighty-three pon, 
fiftcen {hillings and tliree-pence. 

As the chief dependance of the town was on the avon, 
ſo when the latter was diſſolved, the former dec“. 
gradually, although it has in ſoine ncaſure fecohtge. 
itſelf, but ſtill far inferior to what it was formerly. 
preſent the town has a conſiderable number Oi unhae! 
tants, and great part of the ruins of its ſtately ab © 
ſtill to be fecn, and in it the people ſhewed us tl 
tomb of Ailwin its founder, {ſuppoſed by many ang! 
rics to be the moſt ancient piece of Saxon 1c} 
now ein this itland, Bn 

Vaſt numbers of fiſh and wild fowls are commu! 
taken at Ramſey, and great numbers of poacter> © 
to 1t from the other parts of the county. 2.00 m2 

grant (WIN 


was a final charity ſchool for girls, and a weewy = 
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„ Stturday, with 2 fair on the twenty-ſecond of July, 
ens ian from London ſixty-eight miles. 

Leng " Ramſey are the remains ot a large ditch, called 
Hagar Helck in ancient times, but at preſent Steeds 
Nt. The people ſay, that it was mate by order of 
| BR the Dane, who had nearly eſcaped drowning at 
22 and Sweerds, b-cauſe all his army were 
reli mak ing it wi. their ſwords, 

x F-0 neighbourhoo! of Ramfey are two or three 
ml villages, all called daltrey or Saltry, at one of 
hich was an abby for monks of the Ciſtertian order 
ban led by Simon de Li-, carl of Huntingdon in the 
reiga of king Stephen, for that prince had ferzed the 
.aldom from Henry prince ot Scotland, becauſe Henry 
lad endeavoured to fupport the title of his kinfwomen, 
9 empreſs Matilda. This convent receixed many be- 
1 nefactions in latter times, and at the diſtolution its an- 
nal revenues amounted to one hundred and nincty-nine 
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4 nels 
4nd Ramſey we travelled along the fouth fide of 
ie ſens to Stilton common, which we crotied in order 
„ist Vaxley, a ſmall but well built town, with a 
$1.1 fome gothic church, ard a lofty ſpire teen at a 
is 0 The fituation, however of this town 
not eſteemed healthy, becauſe of its being ſo near the 
ens. The weekly market is on Tuet'ay, and a ſmall 
tur for horſes and theep on Aſcenſion day, being diſ- 
unt from London ſceventy-1ix miles. 
From this place we went to viſit Dornford, ſuppoſed 
yr De. Stukely to have been one of the Roman torts, 
aud Horlley imagincs jt to have been called Durobrius. 
e opinion of theſe learned gentlemen ſeems corro- 
borated by this circumſtance, that ncar the place, there 
$ is till a field, called Caſtie-iicld, although there are no 
E remains of any fort, only the Roman high way patieth 
near it. 
Some remains of Roman walls have been diſcovered, 
E {© that in all probability, it was a place of great re- 
pate among thoſe people; nor is it any wonder, that it 
bas been long ſince demolithed, when we confider 
| that many different people have ſince ſettled in this 
F iſland, Ihe church is a very ancient ſtructure, but 
me parts of it having fallen to decay, the repairs have 
been added in the modern taſte, ſo that the whole has a 
very irregular appearance. Some of our antient mon- 
ih writers mention ſomething of a nunnery at this 
place, but no account is left, when it was diſſolved. 
Travelling towards Kimbolton we paſſed thro? Con- 
| nington a ſmall village, but celebrated in hiſtory for 
| an ancient caſtle, of which ſome of the remains are ſtill 
o be ſcen. It is ſaid to have been erected by the Danes, 
uben they plundered this part of the ifland, about the 
aner end of the tenth century; but this is only a pro- 
bable conjeQture, The ſkeleton of a fiſh was found 
here lome years ago, which meaſured in length twenty 
leet. 


dat dliſtance. 


The other villages through which we paſted were 
Leighton a place of great antiquity, but now only a 
ww cottages, and farm houſes, It has however rv:o 
annual tairs, viz, on the twelfth of May, and the fifth 
ot OFoher, : 

Spaldwick a {mall village, near the above, is another 
pace Or great antiquity, as appears from the manor 
having been given by ' We I. to the biſhop of Lin- 
on, when the biſhopric of Ely was taken from that 
vi It has ſtill two annual fairs, viz. on Whitſun— 
Monday, and the twenty- eighth of November, but 
tue are little trequented, 
Kimbolton was well known to the Romans, and 
called by them Kinnibamum, and althuogh a conſider- 
me place in ancient times, yet it is at pretent much de- 
5 3 at this place 1s often mentioned by 
was built 1 * ut none of them tell us by whom It 
ha N e the preſent method of attacking for- 
ing fron became in uſe, by Was conſidered as cxceed- 
Ache W lotty walls, ſurrounded with two deep 
8 8 has been greatly modernize, and 18 
"ny Ho [eat ot his grace the duke of Nlancheſter. 
Wau US caftle that queen Catherine of Arragon, 
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efided after her divorce from Henry VIII. Wich reſbeg 
to the town it does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that its ſituation is extremely delightful, and the 
noble manſion or caſtle adds greatly to its beauty. The 
weekly market is on Friday, and the fair on the twelfth 
of December, being diſtant from London fixty-two 
miles, 

From Kimbolton a road extends to Huntingdon, and 
in our way thither we viſited the following viliages. 
Stonely famous in ancient times for a convent founded 
by William de Mandevile, earl of Eflex, in the reign of 
Henry II. It remained till the general Gifſolvtion, 
when its annual revenues amounted to forty-hx pounds 
five ihulings, but none of its ruins are now viſible, 

Bugden is juſtly celebrated for one of the fineſt epiſ- 
copal palaces in England, being the country feat of the 
biſhop of Lincoln, who is alſo lord of the manor. The 
houſe although built at different times is extremely regu- 
lar, and the chapel with its fins ſpire, one of the hand- 
{omeſt which we remember to have ſcen. 

Great ſums have been expended on it by different 
prelates, particularly by Dr. Sanderſon the great caſuiſt, 
who was promoted to the ſee of Lincoln, at the reftora- 
tion of Charles II. There is a deep moar ſurroun«s the 
houſe and garden; but the greateſt curiotity is the 
repreſentation of an organ on the infide wall of the 
chapel, fo adinirably executed, that at firft fight it ap- 
pears to be a real one. Hinchenbrook the next vil- 
lage we paſſed through is remarkable for its fine caftle, 
the family ſcat of the carl of Sandwich. It is boi t on 
the rums of an ancient priory, founded by William the 
Conqueror, and many parts of the convent have been 
joined to the houſe. 

It was in this caſtle, that Cornet Joyce lodged the 
unfortunate Charles I. when he brought him priſoner 
from the north. There are noble walks and gardens 
adjoining to the houſe, and upon the whole it is a place 
fit for the reſidence of any peer in the realm. 

Huntingdon, the next place we viſited is the chief 
town of the county, and 1s mentioned 1n doomſday book, 
as containing two hundred and twenty-ſeven burgeſſes. 
It is built on a ſmall riſing ground on the north fide of 
the river Ouſe, and iu former times had an abby ſound- 
ed by the empreſs Matilda, daughter of Henry I. It 
has an excellent bridge, built wholly of free-ſtone, and 
there are ſtill the remains of a mount, whereon a caftle 
formerly ſtood, which was built in the reign of Edward 
the Elder, and afterwards greatly inlarged by David J. 
king of Scotland, when he was earl of this county. 
There is a moſt delightful proſpect from the caſtle hill, 
over a fine meadow encompatled by the Oule, and 
called by the people Portſholm. It received its firſt 
charter of incorporation from king John, and here the 
aſſizes and county courts are held. It chiefly conſiſts 
of one ſtreet, wherein are many very Tae houſes, and 
being a great through fair on the road to the north, it 
has ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of the pat- 
ſengers. 

We are told, that in ancient times it had no leſs than 
ſiſteen churches, but that number is now reduced to 

wo. They have allo a noble frec-ſchool, a town-hall 
and a county goal, with feveral meetings for proteſtant 
diflenters. The government is veſted in a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and a con. mon council of ſome of the 
principal inhabitants. The weckly market is on Sa- 
turday, and a fair on the twenty-fitth of March, being 
diſtant from London 57 miles. 

Ihe next place we vilited was Godmancheſter, a 
place of great antiquity, and although no market town, 
yet is eſteemed one of the largeſt villages in England. It 
has been long noted for its huſbandry, the people ſpa- 
ring neither expence nor labour to promote every di- 
ferent braach of agriculture, The lands in and near 
this town are held by a very fingular tenure, namciy, 
that when any of our kings pats that way, the peopic 
are all obiiged to attend him with their ploughs, andi 
other implements of huſbandry. It does not appear in 
what king's reiga this cuſtom began, nor do we ever 
read of its being put in practice, but once, and that was 
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when James I. came from Scotland, in paſſing by this 

lace, the people met him with ſeventy pioughs, drawn 
by as many teams of horſes, which ſurprizing the King, 
he alked the reaſon, and was anſwered, that they were 
his own tenants, and by that tenure they held 
their land; upon which his majeſty was to much pleat- 
ed, that he incorporated them, to be governed by two 
bailiſſs, with twelve afliſtants; but it never ſent any 
members to parliament, 

It was a Roman town, as appears by many coins be- 
ing found near it; but being ceded to one Gorman, a 
Panith gencral, its ancient name was changed from 
Duralipoate to Gorman-cheſter, and now corrupted to 
Godmancheſter, The river Ouſe parts it from Hunt- 
ingdon, over which is the ſtone bridge, already men- 
tioned in our account of that town. It has a fair for 
all ſorts of cattle on Eaſter Lueſday. 

There is a tree near this town, called the Beggar's 
Buth, but on what account ut tirſt obtained that name 
is not certainly known; only we are told oy doctor 
Fuller, that King, Jaies I. and the great chancellor 
Bacon, being on a progreſs through Huntingdonthare, 
as they paſled by Godmancheſter, his majclty took an 
opportunity of reproving the chancellor tor his extra- 
vagance, and told him, that if he went on at that rate, 
he would ſoon come to the Beggar's Buth. 

Whatever truth may be in that Rory, this is certain, 
that when people ſee a man waſting his ſubſtance in 
prodigality and debauchery, they ſay, ** he will toon 
come to the Beggar's Buth.” 

St, Neots, the latt place we viſited in this county, 
is ſo called from Neotus, a learned man, who read di- 
viaity at Oxford, in the ninth century ; and after his 
bones had laid there many years, David I. king of Scot- 
land, obtained leave of his brother in law, Henry JI. to 
have them removed to this. place, and the town whoſe 
former name is unknown, has been called St. Neots 
ever ſince. The fame king David incloſed the relics 
in a ſhrine, which was frequented by the ignorant de- 
luded people; and from this circumftance we may in- 
fer the ſaint was one of thoſe Scottith itiuerant preach- 
ers, who travelled through different parts of the iſland, 
to convert the Pagans from idolatry. 

Ihe ſituation of this town is extremely pleaſant, be- 
ing built on the ſouth caſt fide of the river Ouſe, which 
makes it very convenient, as coals are brought in light- 
ers, which would otherwiſe be too dear for the poorer 
fort of people to purchaſe, The town is both populous 
and well built, having a noble gothic church, with one 
of the fineſt ſteeples in the county. 

In 1711, a charity ſchool was erected here at the ex- 

ence of the inhabitants, for twenty-five children, and 
1s ſtill ſupported by voluntary contribution. The mo- 
ꝛaſtery of this place remained till the general diſſolution, 
when its annual revenues amounted to two hundred and 
fifty-ſix pounds, one thilling and three-pence ; but it 
is now totally demoliſhed. 

la the reign of Charles I. the earl of Holland raiſed 
an army at this place, to oppoſe the forces of the par- 
lament ; but an engagement enſoing between hun and 
colonel Dalby, the carl was flain, and his mien entirely 
routed, Upon the whole, St. Neots is a very agreca- 
ble flouriſhing place, and has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, well ſupplied with all forts of necetfary pro- 
viſions. It has alſo five annual fairs, viz. on aſcenſion 
day, Corpus Chriſti, the ſeventh of June, the firſt of 
Auguſt, and the ſeventeenth of December, being diſtaut 
trom London 57 miles. 

There is a mineral ſpring at a village, called Hail— 
weſton, near St. Neots, which is eſteemed extremely 
uſeful, in curing many diſorders incident to the eyes, 
and likewiſe for eruptions on the ſkin. Although Hun- 
tingdon is one of the tmalleſt counties in England, yet 
it has made a conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of this 
kingdom, eſpecially when the kings of Scotland held it 
in vaflalage, under the Engliſh, When Henry I. 
warried Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm Canmore, 
king of Scotland, her brother Edgar was in polleſſion 
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vi the three northern counties; but David, brother to 
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that of Cambridgeſhire, near the fens,,where the ſtagns- 


a great hardihip. to the poor. 


e 
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the queen, having married the widow of 8 
eatl of Huntingdon, Henry gave his kintinay tj, c, 
which was reckoned a maſterpiece of policy OY 
* / - . 1 a: 1988 
Englith monarch, becauſe the kings of Scottn!“ 
- denied trans : wa tion Fanny 
ing teucatory. proprietors of ſo valuable an earjq, 


would prevent them from making incurſion; into l. 
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tor the Engliſh and Scotch never had any quarrel d. 
8 8 reigned n 
England, although Scotland had in that period no l., 
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When Stephen de Blois uſurped the crown or La. 
it was natural for David according to the oath U. . 
ken, to {upport the empreſs his nicce, and for * 


purpoſe, we find him not only invading | 


. 
: 


- nes; 
from Stephen at York, and kept it til} his 3 
1152. pb 

When Henry IL arrived in England, David, tis, 
of Scotland, conferred upon him the honour of Knete 
hood at Carlifle, and obtained a grant of this taste 
for his grandſon Malcolm, and it was alſo held g 
other grandſon William, who gave it to his brats: 
David. | 

Richard I. confirmed earl David, by patent, inthey;,. 
right of this county, and from him, by the femabe lip 
Robert Bruce, king of Scotland was deſcended, why, 
daughter Margaret having married Walter Steuan, ; 
powerful Scottith lord, from her deſcended the ry; 
family of Steuart, and by the marriage of the prince, 
Elizabeth to the King of Bohemia, rhe preſent Avout 
fanuly came to the throne of Great Britain, 

But it muſt be remembered the parliaments both gf 
England: and Scotland gave the crown to the royal fl. 
mily of Bruntwick, — as they were the ncarck in 
the proteſtant line, for the two following rat 
Firſt to exclude every papiſt from reigning in tag. 
land, and ſecondly to ſhew the inherent right of tic 
people to commit the government of their country 
to ſuch as would rule only according; to law, wid 
out trampling on the rights of the ſubject, 

This earldom has ſince the reign of Edward III. been 
in the poſſeſſion of the Clinton's, De Gray's, aud He 
lands, and at preſent gives title of ear] to the nou 
family of Haſtings. 


In the northern parts of this county, the air is like 


) 


tion of ſo much water renders it very unhealthy ; br: 
in the other parts it is pure and falutary, Tro ant 


every part of the county, the ſoil is rich and frentul, 
vaſt quantities of ail forts of grain growing in the une” 
parts, beſides which, theſe lands afford excellent pe- 
for vaſt numbers of theep. 

In the lower parts, where the ground 13 


many fine cattle are fed, and ſome of the beſt ches 
in England is made here. Fiſh and wild fowl are l 


great plenty, but fewel is fo extremely ſcarce in @ 


thoſe places, which do not border on the Oui, ud 
the people are obliged to burn wood and turf, Which © 


There is no particular fort of manufaQory cartes e 
in this county in any extenſive manner, the mas 


ſilting ly in agriculture, making of chile, 9 
catching wild foivl, all which bring ia annually oy 


derable tums of money. . 

The principal rivers are the Ouſe and the Nen. 1 
Ouſe riſes in Northamptonſhire, and cons * 
courſe north caſt through Bedfordihure, entering vn 
county at St. Neots, already deſcribed ; paile by Fog: 
tingdon, runneth through Cambridgefhiire, ans en. 
ing Norfolk receives feveral other rivers in its 0” 
after which it falls into the German Ocean at 4 
Regis. 


. 1 f — 
Ihe Nen riſeth alſo in Northamptonſhire, 3: 
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n north eaſt, : and winding round the north weſt, 
th houndarics of this county, forms ſeveral great 
ad _ ater, called by the people NIcers. 

* | lakes called W ittleſly Meer, is ſix miles 
oY d three broad, and in it are many of thoſe wild 
long bor ady ICU: med, There are ſeveral other of 
on oth, but this is the moſt conſiderable. The 
2 r into che German Ocean, near Wifbich in the 

Ne 1 v. 5 nei . or Meers, already INC :*ntioned, 
llc FRO 4 to great convulſions, and often appear as 
ute (in the {ame mMannec r as the ſca, which has been 
Pnerally aff ribed to wind confined up in the bowels of 
Ss earth, when burſting out with a furious exploſion, 
| ns that agitation which Often reſeinbles an earth- 


it runn- et 


oecd! 10 


quabe. 
ne inhabitants of Lunt tingdonſhire are moſtly, ei- 


ther hutbandinen, Or ſuch as are employed in catching 
the will low in the Meers or lakes, and their manners 
are plain blunt and honctt. 

1he curious plants in this county are the ſame as 
thoſe in Cambridg zeſhire to the account of which we 
reler the re acler. 

amongſt other eminent perſons born in this county, 
we have only been able to procure accounts of the fol- 


10 * ing. 


Fir Robert Cotton was born in Huntingdonſhire on 
e twenty-fecond day of January 1570. He ftudicd 
: he univerſity of Cambridge, where he took his de- 

erces, and then went to live privaicty with his father, 
zut having an cager thirit atcer Knowledge, and not 


liking a retired life, he went to Lomlon, Where he 
entered himfelt a member of a ſociety of antiquarians, 
who had agreed to meet every 1 any in terin time, to 
proj ole the beſt mcthods tor exp! aining and illuctrating 
tlie antiquities of this ifland. This was a laudable 
though arduous undertaking; but many of the chief 
ſupporters of it either dyin; dor removing from London, 
it was diſcontinued for ſome y Cars. 

Mr. Cotton now applied humleit to the ſtudy of anti- 
quity, with ail that ardour, which may be expected 
from one in love with the ſubject, and when only 
eiglteen 5e cars old began to colle& charters, records 
aud other m anuſcripts. In this undertaking, he was 
very ſucceſsful, for many of theſe records having becn 
lodged in the convents, at the general « diffolution, they 
came into private hands, from whom Mr. Cotton pur- 
chased them. At the accction of Jaimcs I. he received 
the hozour of Knigh tnoud, and was conſulted in every 
Gitteult queſtion relating to our antiquities, during the 
raole of that reign, 

In 1608, he was appointed one of the commiſſion- 
e's tO enquire into the ſtate of the navy, and drew up 
a memorial of their proceedings to be laid before the 
king, King James having exhauſted his treaſures by 
Ius profuſic on to favourites, and being in great want of 
money, fir Robert Catton was app >ointed to enquire 
into the records, concerning what methods the Kings 
uled formerly in raiſing taxes from the ſubje&s ; bu 
no method proved ſo likely to anſwer the def: gns of the 

rince, as tliat of creating a new order of nights, called 
nach cach of whom at the time of their receiving 
1c honour, were to pay, or oblige themſelves to pay at 
three diſferent times, a ſum of money, which in the 
wack amounted to one thouſand and ninety- five pounds 
far their patent. This tax Was impoſed under a pre- 
tence of ſupporting the army in Ireland; Hut! In reality 


V; ith no other view than bring ging Money to the king's 
privy purſe, 


Roben Cotton was appointed to enquire, Whether by 
laws of the land they ought not to ſuffer deati, 
Vat a pity is it that every king does not know 
moe lars to which he is obliged to conform lis 
ions and government ! Upon this occaſion fir Ro- 
Shapes propoted twenty-four queſtions on the fol- 
7 80 47 Nee A viz. ee. it would be more for th 
f the nation, the preſervation of the king, and 
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© dignity of the — to ex2cute the laws 
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lu 1616, when the nation ſw armed with papiſts, Sir 
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made in the reign of queen ]lizabeth againſt ënunary 
5 1efts, by putting thein to death, or to make a new 
law, by which they were to be thut up for life in prä- 
fon. 

In the beginning of the reign of Charles I. he was 
choſen a meruber of the houte of commons, and joined 
in the petition for the redreſs of grievances, but ncver 
conſented that things ſhould be carried to extremitics, 
He had both the intereit of the nation, and the honour 
of the king at heart, and adviſed Charles never to at- 
tempt r raihng money in any other way than by content 
of parliament. 

He wrote very learned works on different fulyeas 
relating to the antiquities of this &1ngdom, and made a 
collection of curious manufcripts, winch he ordered by 
his laſt will never to be fold, In the reign of king 
William, an ack pafled for the better ſecur! ng this 12 
brary in che family of the Cottons; but in 1731, a fire 
broke out in it , by which two hundred and ten books 
were utterly joſt; lor although tome few ot them were 
not wholty burnt, = they were ſo mangled and defaced, 
that it is mpottibl e for any perſon TO rea them. 

When the Britiſh Muſcum was eftablithed 1753, 
they were removed to it, and notwithſtanding the above 
loſs, yet they are extremely valuable, which we can 
teſtify from our own knowledge, having peruted and 
tranſcribed ſeveral of them. 

Sir R obert Cotton dicd of a fever at his houſe in 
Weſtminſter on the fixth of May 1631. 


Oliver Cromwell, one of the moſt extraordinary per- 
{ons that ever appeared j in this or any other nation, was 
the ſon of Mr. Robert Cromwell a private gentleman 
in this county, and born at Huntingdon on the tw enty 
fourth day of April 1599, He was baptized 1n the 
pariſh church of St. John in taat town, on the twenty- 
ninth of the ſame month, when his uncle, fir Oliver 
Cromwell, who was one of the ſponſers, gave him his 
own name. He was inſtructed in grammar Jearning, 
at the free- ſchool of Huntingdon, under the care of 
Dr. Thomas Beard, and from thence removed to Syd- 
ney college, Cambric doe, of which he was entered a 
ſtudent on the twenty -third of April 1616, under the 
tuition of Mr. Richard Howlet. 

His father dying he returned home, and gave him- 
ſelf up io all the faſhionable follies of thoſ: t'mes, 
upon which his mother was deſired to place him in one 
ot the inns of court. He was accordingly ſent up to 
London, and entered a ſtudent of Lincoln's-inn, where 
he became more vicious and debauched than ever ; for 
not liking fo laborious a flaly as the law, he gave 
himſelf up mh to his pleaſures, and indulged himielt 
in every vic 

After 50 ime ſpent in theſe irregularites, he be- 
came ſenſible of his folly, and having entered into con- 
verſation with ſeveral divines, he was in a little time 
one of the graveſt youths that could be met with. Soon 

after this reformation took place, he returned into the 
country, and married the daughter of fir James Bour- 
chier in l a woman both of great merit, and 
great ſpirit. He lived at Huntingdon the place of 
his nativit v. till the death of Sir Thomas 8 Stewart his 
uncle, who left him an eſtate of about five hundred 
pounds a year, when he removed with his family and 
iettled in the ifle of Ely. It was about this time that 
he began to converſe moſtly with thoſe pech! e, called 
Puritans, and by degrees affected fo much piety, that 
he was rec roy ſaint, He was returncd a member 


of that parliament, which met on the twenticth of Ja- 


nuary 1028, and diginguiihed huntelt greatly in op- 
fin; the tntroduRtion of popifh rites and cercinonics. 
When the parliament was di Holved, he went into the 
onntry, and invited the puritan nunifters, who were 
violently be rſecuted by Land, to take fheiter in his 
MY 85 which brought him to ſo much trouble, that he 
eſolved to go and ſettle in America; but hc was pre- 
ae in fach a manner, as mnt fil! the mind of every 
thinking perſon with reverence, for that providence 
which condudts the affairs of this world, 
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Having taken his patlage on board a ſhip, bound for 
New England, he actually embaiked, and had failed 
as far as Graveſend, when doctor 1.aud procured an or- 
der from Charles I. to ſtop all the puritans from going 
to America, that mercileſs prelate not being willing 
that they thould live any where, Little did Charles or 
Laud think at that time, that the perſon whom they 
had prevented from ſettling in America, would one day 
conduct both of them to the fatiold ! How infinite, 
fays the Plalmiſt, is the witdom of God, and his judg- 
ments paſt finding out! 

Upon his return to his family, he ſound his affairs in 
a very perplexed ſtate, and therefore reſolved to take a 
farm at St, Ives, where he prayed with his family twice 
every day, and if no minifter was preſent, he preached 
to them oa Sundays ; but not being acquainted with the 
nature of hutbandry, he ſoon found that inſtead of bet- 
rering his affairs, they became daily more and more per- 
plexed. 

In che parliament, which met on the fourteenth of 
November, 1641, he was returned a member for the 
town of Cambridge, and was very zealous in promoting 
the remonftrance againſt the grievances which the peo- 
ple laboured under. When the civil wars broke out, 
Mr. Cromwell raiſed a troop of horſe, but they were 
ſoon after augmented to a thouſand men, and himſelf pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel. He was ſoon after made 
a lieutenant general of horſe, and behaved with rhe 
greateſt bravery at the battle of Marſton Moor, 1644. 
The next year he was made heutenant general of all the 
army under lord Fairfax ; but although Cromwell had 
only. the name of deputy, yet in reality he had the 
whole command. His whole thoughts were now bent 
on making the army the ſupreme power, which he at 
laſt effeRed, after having cauſed the king to be beheaded, 
diflolved the Houſe of Lords, and turned out every 
member from the Houſe of Commons, who would not 
come in with his meaſures, 

In 1649, he went over to Ireland, and the next year 
totally ſubdued that kingdom. When he arrived in 
England, he found that the Scots had taken up arms in 
defence of prince Charles, for which reaſon he marched 
againſt them, and totally defeated one of the greateſt 
armies they hadever raiſed, at the town of Dunbar, on 
the t1ird of September 1650. Next 8 prince Charles 
marched with a great army into England; but was met 
at Worceſter, by Cromwell, who defeated him, killing 
vaſt numbers of the Scots, beſides taking ſo many pri- 
ſoners, that it was difficult to know in what manner 
to diſpoſe of them. ; 

In 1653, he called a council, in order to conſider in 
what manner to ſettle the government of the nation ; 
and whilſt they were ſitting, colonel Ingolby came into 
the room, and informed them, that the Houle of Com- 
mons were going to iſſue new writs, for electing fuch 
members as had been deprived of their feats by Crom- 

well, and to take the government upon themſelves. But 
this reſolution of theirs was ſimilar to that of the Ro- 
man ſenate, when Julius Cæſar approached the capital 
with his legions. Oliver went immediately to Weſt- 
minſter, with about three hundred men, and having 
placed them round the houſe, went into it hunſelf ; and 
after having upbraided them tome time, he gave a ſtamp 
with his foot, upon which the ſoldiers ruthed in, and 
turned all the members out of doors. 

He was ſoon after inveſted in the court of Chancery 
with the title of Lord Protector of the common-wealth 
of England. As a ſovereign inveſted with abfolute 

ower, no man ever did more to promote the honour and 
intcreſt of the nation, both at home and abroad. He 
tilled the courts of Weſtminſter-hall with the moſt 
learned and upright men, as judges, that could be found 
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in the nation, nor did he ever beſtow a f. 


man who bad not firſt tome merit to intitle hi Ae: 
France, Spain, and mot of the other Europcar, 10 
even courted mis friendihip ; and it is well knoy 
cardinal Nlazaring, the French regent, even tr 
at his name, : 

Liberty of conſcience, with reſpeQ to reliojg 
ſtrictly maintained, which was no caſy en, TY 
time, when there were to many contending Dartie. © 
ſent his fon Henry to govern in Ireland, and Mt * 
to Scotland; ſo that in both places every thin, are 
in a ſtate of the utmoſt tranquility. Be N 
greateſt regard to the ſtrict execution of juſtice ..: 
cauſed the brother of the Portugueſe reſident Pars 
hanged for a murder, which he had committed bas 
the pretended ſanction of being the brother OY 
baſſador. 

The royalifts were continually plotting again him 
and one of their conſpiracies having been diſcovereg kh, 
the vigilance of ſecretary Thurloe, ſeveral of them wy 
apprehended and executed. His fleet under the Rats 
mand of Blake did great things in the Mediterranes 
(fee our life of Bleke) and he ſent a fleet under th. 
command of admiral Pen, with land forces commanded 
by general Venables, againſt the Spaniards in the Wel 
Indies, where they took the valuable ifland of Tax 
maica. 

He alſo took Dunkirk from the French, which «-. 
afterwards baſely fold by Charles II. for had it bees 
kept by the Engliſh, it would have, at all times, hey 
a curb on the French, and have prevented the lo dt 
many thouſands of uſeful men, 

During the latter part of his life, it was propoſed t 
give him the title of king; but after he had weiche! 
the matter in the moſt deliberate manner, he thourhs 
proper to reject it. His laſt ſickneſs was a flow fere:, 
with which he was ſeized at Hampton-covrt, ftem 
whence he was brought to London, and aſſiſted with 
the advice of the moſt able phyſicians in that city, 
He was attended on his death bed by Dr. Godw!:, 
and ſome other divines, and we are told by Neal, that 
the protector had been ever ſince his youth firmly per- 
ſuaded of the doctrine of final perſeverance, and thar 
one day he aſked Godwin, Whether it was poffible ty 
fall from grace? To which the doctor anſwered in the 
negative, when Cromwell claſping his hand with great 
eagerneſs, cried out, Then I am ſure I ſhall be happy, 
for I was one enlightened by the ſpirit of Gd“ 

He died ſoon after on the third of September 1088, 
and was buried with greater funeral pomp, than ha! 
ever been ſeen at the interment of any of our kings, 
As a man raiſed up to deliver his country from tyranny, 
he certainly deſerves the thanks of every lover of free- 
dom, but he has been juſtly blamed for ſeizing the 
whole power into his own hands, although when ever! 
thing is impartially conſidered, it will be found tha! 
the circumſtances of the times juſtified the action, . 
if his power was uſurped, it muſt be acknow!ec2% 
that no man ever uſed it to better purpoſes for the h 
nour, dignity, and intereſt of the people. 
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Huntingdon is bounded on the weſt and north d” 
Northamptonſhire, on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhite, 4, 
on the ſouth by Bedfordſhire, It is divided into . 
hundreds, and with Cambridgeſhire is under one ſeri. 
it has no city, and only fix market towns, with tesess 
nine pariſhes, and is in the biſhopric of Lincoln and 
vince of Canterbury. 
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FDFORDSBIRE, is one of thoſe inland coun- 


. j 2 'Y - p 
tics, which at the time of the Roman invaſion 


hy. it was part of the kingdom of Mercia. Its pre- 
xt je is taken from che county town of Bedtord, 
by the Saxons Bedingtord, implying that it was a 
7 paſſengers, and Beding, aluding to the inns 
where they lodged. ; ; ; 

We left St. Neots in Huntingdonthire, and entered 
Bedfordſhire, at Eaton-Sccun, which although only a 
village, yet has many good inns for the accommodation 
of travellers, the place being a conliderable thorough- 
fair. There was a caſtle here in former times, and a 
{mall priory, but no account is left by whom they were 
founded, nor are any of their ruins to be ſeen There 
was a ſmall priory for black canons, at a village called 
Buſhmead, near Eaton-Socun, founded by Hugh Beau- 
champ, in the reign of W Ham the conqueror, it re- 
mained till the general diſſolution, and now, with 
ſome alterations, is the feat of a private gentle- 
man. | 

Tempsford, another village through which we pal- 
led, had formerly a firong caſtle, built by the Danes, 
with a camp, wherein thoſe barbarians uſed to reſide in 
winter. Several parts of its ruins are ſtill viſible; but 
from a view of them, we couid not form any proper 
notion of its dimenſions. | 

Potton, the firſt market town we viſited in Bedfordſhire 

iz pleaſantly ſituated near the borders of Cambridge- 
ure, and is reckontd one of the moſt conſiderable 
towns next to Bedford in this county. It is chiefly in- 
habited by carcaſe butchers, who ſend vaſt quantities 
of veal to the London markets. At preſent the town is 
populous, but does not contain any buildings worthy 
of a traveller's notice, Ihe weekly market is on Sa- 
turday, where vaſt quantities of corn, with a great 
number of cattle and fowls, are fold z and they have 
tour annual fairs, viz. on the third Tucſday in Janu— 
ary for horſes, Lueſday before Eaſter, the firſt Tueſ- 
day in July, and the "I'uefday beiore the twenty-ninth 
ot October, for all forts of cattle, being diſtant from 
London 49 miles. 

The pariſh of Sutton, is adjoining to this town, and 
Ys given by the famous John of Gaunt, duke of Lan— 
caiter, to Roger Burgoyne, whoſe deſcendants ſtill en- 
ſoy it. 

Our readers perhaps may be pleaſed with the ſunpli— 

tu of the deed of gift, and were modern conveyances 
made in the ſame form, many thouſands of lawyers 
would be obliged to apply to other employments, than 
taat of perplexing their fellow \ubjects, and creating in- 
ncacies of no ſervice to any but themlelves, The deed 
runs in the following words: 


I, John of Gaunt, 

Do give and do orant 
To Roger Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his loin, 
Sutton and Potton, 

Until the world's rotten. 


vQ 71 o Þ 21 7 
Janday, or Salney, is anothey village near Potton, 
wh 2 L . 4 0 * - 
* ne ancient Britons fortihed themſelves 2: ainit 
18 r * . © 5 
e Romans ; but they being defeated, the Romans 


dullt a fa. : . NG 
"af ort according to their own method; and this is 
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* o have been the Salnea of the ancients. In a 
, near 


this place, now converted into ground for 


was called Caticuchlani; and during the hep- 
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gardeners, many urns of glaſs have bcen dug up, and 
ſome of a rediſh colour like coral. They were pur- 
chafed by a gentleman of Bedford, and all of them con- 
tained aſhes, from which circumſtance we may infer, 
that the Romans had been a conſiderable time here, and 
to corroborate this ſuppoſition, many other pieces of 
antiquity have been dug up here, ſuch as vaſes, and 
lamps, beſides a conſiderable number of coins. 

Some years ago, as a poor woman was weeding in a 
garden, ſhe found a ring, which ſhe carried to the re— 
verend Mr. Hooker, rector of the pariſh ; but he was 
not able to diſcover of what ſubſtance it was made. 
However, it had a ſeal, and round it the following 
inſcription : 2 


c In hoc ſigno vinces.” i. e. In this ſign I will 
overcome. 


On the ſeal was a figure of a man, in a poſture of 
vorthip, before a crucifix, from which we may infer, 
that it had belonged to one of the chriſtian Saxons, as 
image-worſhip was not brought into the church till a 
conſiderable time after the Romans left the iſland. The 
fort at this place was deſended by the Saxons azaintt 
the Danes, but the latter prevailed, and deftroyed it, 
during the time they encamped at Pempsford. 

Biggleſwade, the next market town we viſited, is ſi- 
tuated in a molt pleafant manner, on the banks of the 
river Ivel, over which there is a good {tone bridge, and 
lighters come up with coals to the town, There was 
formerly a ſmall college for ſecular prieſls in this 
town ; but its annual revenues amounted to no more 
than ſeven pounds. At preſent the town is in a flou- 
riſhing condition, and has ſeveral good inns for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, it being a great thorough- 
fair to ſeveral parts of the north. Its weekly market is 
on Tueſday, and is reckoned the greateſt in England 
for barley, and it has fix annual fairs, viz. on the thir- 
teenth of February, the Saturday in Eaſter week, W hit- 
ſon Monday, the twenty-ſecond of July, St. Simon, 
and St. Jude, and the eighteenth of October, being diſ- 
tant from London 45 miles. 

There is a village, called Warden, near Biggleſ- 
wade, where a monaſtery was founded for monks of the 
ciſtertian order, in the latter end of the reign of Hen- 
ry I. and endowed with lands to a conſiderable value, 
as appears from the return made at the general diſſolu- 
tion, when it was in poſicfiion of four hundred and forty 
two pounds, eleven ſhillings, and eleven-pence per 
annum. 

There is another village in the fame neighbourhood, 
called North Hul, where there was a collegiate church, 
founded and endowed in the reign of Henry IV. where 
the prieſts were to ſay mals for the repoſe of the ſoul of 
one Sir jonn Trolly, a knight, whom we may ſuppoſe 
had been guilty of ſome atrocious crimes, and took chis 
methed to compound with the Deity. 

South1il is anoth. r village, near the former, but does 
not contain any thing remarkable, except the fine ſeat 
of lord vifcount Torrington. 

The next place we viſited was the ancient town of 
Bedford, which as we have already mentioned, gives 
name to the whole county. It is pleaſantly ſituated on 
both ſides of the river Ouſe, over which there is a fine 
ſtone bridge. The firſt time we find this place men - 
tioned in hiitory, is in the Saxon chronicle, Where we 
read of a blood battle being tought between the Sax- 
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ons and Britons, 572, wherein the latter were defeated, 
and great numbers of them ſtain. It is afterwards men- 
tioned in the eighth century, as being the burial place 
of Offa, the moſt powerful king of the Mercians. 

During the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, 
it ſuſlered conſiderably, and much more when the ba- 
rons got poſſeſſion of it in the reign of king John. In 
the reign of Henry III. it was totally demoliſhed”; but 
when peace was eſtabliſhed, it was again rebuilt, and 
has continued to flouriſh ever ſince, The cattle how- 
ever is totally demoliſhed, and where it ſtood, is a 
bowling green, for the uſe of the principal inhabi- 
tants. 

| ulco de Brent got poſſeſſion of this caſtle from 
Henry III. but having rebelled againſt his ſovereign, 
he pulled down all the religious houſes, and fortihed 
himſelf in it in fuch a manner, as he thought it would 
be impoſſible for the king to take it. But he was mil- 
taken, for Henry took it after a ſiege of only fix days, 
when he hanged William de Brent, the brother of Fulco, 
with twenty four knights, as icon as he entered the 
gates. 

At preſent the town is large, handſome, and well 
built, being divided into five pariſhes, two of which are 
on the fouth fide of the river, and three on the north. 
it has likewiſe a meeting, for the Independants, one for 
ihe Methodiſts, and another for the Moravians, ; 

Sir William Barpur, lord mayor of London, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, founded an excellent free 
tchool; where youth are qualified for the Univerſity. 
Lhis gentleman was a native of Bedford, and now lics 
buried in one of the churches. Near the free ſchool 
are two ancient hoſpitals, for lazars, and an alms-houſe 
tor cight poor perſons, beſides a charity ſchool for 
torty children, partly endowed, and partly ſupported by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions. But the moit remarkable pro- 
viſion made for the poor of Bedford was, a field where 
Bedford Row now ſtands, behind Gray's Inn, Lon- 
don, which at the time the donation was made, pro- 
duced only a ſmall rent, but now, by the increaſe 
of buildings, and the expiration of leaſes, it is become 
very conſiderable, nay, even ſo valuable, that perhaps 
there is not another town in Britain endowed with ſuch 
an state. It was given to the town, that the rents 
might be applied to the portioning young women, when 
they entered into the marriage ſtate, and to put out poor 
children as apprentices. We hope the management of 
this v.ſt eſtate is left to men of integrity; and if fo, 
we are ſure it will be ſufficient to anſwer many valua- 
ble purpotes, beſides thoſe laudable ones, for which it 
was firit deſigned. 

The trade carried on with Lynn, by the navigation on 
the Ouſe is very conſiderable, and although it is not fi- 
tuated on any of the great roads, yet it has many good 
inns, with the beſt accommodations. Proviſions of all 
torts, are in great plenty, becauſe many of the higlers, 
who carry goods to London, buy them here. 

The ſoil near the toun is as rich and fertile, as can 
be imagined, and produceth moſt excellent crops of all 
ſorts of grain. The liberties of the corporation extend 
avout nine miles round the town, and it is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, aldermen, two bailiffs, two cham- 
berlains, a town clerk, and other proper officers, Here 
the aſſizes and county courts are held, and the two re- 
preſentatives in parliament are choſen by all the free- 
men, the mayor being the returning officer. 

It has two weekly markets, viz. on Tueſday and 
Saturday, the firſt on the ſouth ſide of the river, and the 
other on the north ; beſides which they have fix annual 
fairs, viz. on the firſt Tuelday in Lent, the twenty- 
firſt of April, the fifth of July, the twenty-firſt of Au- 
guſt, the eleventh of October, and nineteenth of De— 
cember, being diſtant from London 51 miles. 

At Clapham, about two miles from Bedford, is a 
fine ſeat, bc:onging to the earl of Aſhburnham ; and 
near it is Oakley, a feat belonging to the duke of Bed- 
ford. | 

Ailton-Ennys and Bletſoe, are two ſmall villages, 
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in the ſame neighbouthood; and there is another 
miles northward, where there was a houle for the! 
ot St. John of Jeruſalem, founded in the x. 
Henry I. 

Near this village we croſſed the Ouſe, to viſit « 
ancient town of Harold, which is now reduced u 
village. Here was formerly a nunnery of the one p 
St. Auguſtin, and it received ſeveral conſiderable 2 
factions from ſome of the Scottiſh kings, who were « * 
of Huntingdon. Part of the church is still Res 
ing, and appears to have been a very clegant = 
building. ® 0 

There is another village near Harold, called GC," 
which had formerly a callle, but it is now totally d. 
moliſhed. here is a fair at this village on "Thur, 
in Whitſun week for toys. L 

There was a religious houſe at a place called New. 
ham, near Bedford, for monks of the order of St. 1, 
ſtin, founded by Roiſia, the lady of one of the YN... 
man varons ; but one of the prieiis having killed a by. 
cher in a quarrel, all the monks were turned out, * 
others placed. in their room, It was a place envoy 
with great riches, for its annual revenues, at the d. 
ſolution, was above three hundred pounds, 

There is a village oppolite Newnham, called E. 
ſtow, where there was a priory of benedictine ry; 
founded by Judith, ncice of William the Conquer, 
but it is now totally de moliſhed. b 

Amphthill, the next tuwn we viſited, is pleaſary 
f.tuated between two hills, and is only remarkable f 
a large manſion houſe, belonging to his giace the 
duke of Bedford. It was repaired and fitted up 1565 
for the uſe of the late marquis of Taviſtock. it 
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lirſt built by fir John Cornwall, in the reign of He 
VI. out of the ſpoils taken from the French; bu: 
terwards came by forfeiture to the crown, It was 
this houſe that queen Catharine of Arragon ſometins 
reſided atter her divorce from Henry VIII. The hi! 
is adorned with a capital collection of paintings by tt: 
beſt maſters in Italy, which the late marquis of Tan. 
ſtock collected, while he was on his travels. 

Here is a charity ſchool endowed for bringing n 
thirteen poor children, and an hofpital ſor ten pour men, 
who have each a conſiderable allowance. The wet! 
market is on Thurſday, but it has no fairs being di 
from London 44 miles. 

From Ampthill, we went to viſit the ſeat of 
right honourable the earl of Upper Offory, at Hougitu 
Park, ncar Ampthill, which was firſt built by the cou 
teſs of Pembroke; and there is {till a large pear tn, 
where they tell us, fir Philip Sidney wrote fome parts 
his celebrated Arcadia, and where Mr. Pomtret wi: 
ſome of his poems. Whatever truth may be in tue 
dition, this is certain, that wooden ſteps were piacis 
gainſt it, within theſe few years, for the people 5: 
cend, who viſited the tree in veneration of their co 
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many ſine rooms; and the gardens are laid out Wi 
taſte, elegance and magnificence. | 
From Ampthill we proceeded to Woburn, but 5 
went to ſee Wreſt, the tine ſeat of the ancient dau, 
of de Grey, dukes of Kent, and now by marriage * 
longs to the preſent earl of Hardwick, where tier 
an inſcription, written in an hermitage, by 2 ber 
who went there on a viſit ; the words are as follows: 
Stranger or gueſt, whom &er this hellaw'd grow 
Snall chance relieve, Waere {weet Content 
dwells, 2 
Bring here no heart that with ambition ſwells, 
With avarice pines, or burns with lawtcis lone. 
Vice-tainted ſouls will all in vain remove 
To ſylvan ſhades, and hermit's peaceful cells; 
In vain will ſeek retirement's lenient ſpells, l 
Or hope that bliſs, which only good men prov- 
If heaven-born truth, and ſacred virtuc's love, 
Which chear, adorn, and dignify the mind, 
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Are conſtant inmates of thy honeſt breaſt, 

if anrepining at thy neighbour + ſtore, © 

Thou count'ſt as thine, the good of al] mankind, 

Then, welcome, ſhare the friendly groves of Wreſt, 
b, 


burn is only a ſmall town, but being ſituated 

the road tO Northampton and other parts it has 
2 er inns. The whole town belongs to the 
many F Bedford, and that noble family have founded 
. owed two charity ſchools, one for thirty boys, 
oy re other for fifteen girls, who are all cloathed and 
*. 4 after the ſame methods uſed in the charity- 
ſchools at London. 

In 1724, this town was almoſt wholly conſumed by 
die, but it has been ſince rebuilt, and a fine market 
| houſe erected at the ſole expence of the duke of Bed- 

fold. The late duke gave forty ſtone of beet every Sa- 

turday to the poor, and a Jarge quantity of bread, but 
whether it is NOW continued IS Uncertain, 
The principal trade of this town Co iliſts in the mak- 
nz of jocky's caps, and digging of Fuller's earth, of 
which there are great quaniities in the neizhvourhood, 
© that with theſe two articles, and the money ſpent 
in the inns, the place is in a very thriving condition. 
The weekly. market is on F riday, wich three annual 
fairs, viz. on the twenty-third of March, the third of 
ſuly, and ſixth of October, being diſtant fiom Lon- 
don 42 miles. | : f 
Woburn abby, the ſeat of the noble family of Bed- 
ford, is in the neighbourhood of this town, and was 
originally built by Hugh Bolebec, a powerful baron in 
the reign of king Stephen, and during the heat of the ci— 
vii wars. It was for the uſe of the monks of the ciſtertian 
order, who came in great fwarms into this kingdom 
in the twelfth century. At the general diſtulution the 
'inds and manors belonging to it, were given to the 
bravefir john Ruſiell, anceitor of the preſent duke, and 
this ſpacious and elegant houſe is erected, where the 
convent formerly ſtood. It is fituated in the middle of 
a large park, ſurrounded with a brick wall about ten 
feet high, and the whole circumference of the park is 
T It conſiſts of a quadrangle, and in the 


W 
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ſeren miles. 21 
center is a ſpacious court, fronting a large baſon, ſup- 
pled with water trom its own fprings. 
The offices for the ſervants, and other neceſſary pur- 
poles are behind the houſe, and exceedingly well ſuited 
w the purpoſe for which they are uſed; and in the 
principal front is a dome f--pported by pillars of the 
Tutcan order, You enter the hall from the great anti- 
chamber, which is one of the nobleit rooms that 1s 
any where to be ſeen, being decorated with all the 
profuſion of luxury. 
The green drawing room is adorned with fine glaſies 
placed between the windows, ſet in the moſt colt! y 
icames, and there are three large noble paintings, the 
hilt being a repreſcatation of the plagues of Egypt, 
the ſecond David and Abigail, and the third a moſt 
deautiful and pictureſque landſcape. 
ne great bed room is worked with the fineſt green 
lus, with the repreſentations of many different ſorts vi 
curious birds, 
be dining room contains many grand pictures, and 
extremely noble. "The principal paintings are Alex- 
ancer's batiles. Oppoſite to theſe are the reprefenta- 
tion of three horſemen, executed in the fineſt taſte ; and 
a tte yellow drawing room among other paintings is 
ane one of the late marquis of Taviſtock, and another 
6: 0 liter, the preſent dutcheſs of Mariborough, 
he Coffee room is extremely fine, and the billiard 
9011 18 decorated with the richeft tapeſtry, done from 
\anel's cartoons. 
| he duke, and dutcheſs's dreſſing rooms are adorned 
Me mort elegant manner, and the French bed-cham- 
ber has all the cornices gilt, the bed aud hanyings be- 
my all of the richeſt ſilk. 
earn gallery contains ſuch a number of the 
pantivgs by the greateſt maſters in every different 
. en obe, that it would require a volume to de- 
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Great ſums of money have been laid out in the pur- 
chaſe of thoſe curious pieces of art; and upon the whole 
the houſe is every way fo large, ſo grand, and ſo elegant, 
that there is not a prince in Europe, who migit bu 
aſhamed to make it the place of his reſidence, 

The park is one of the largeſt in Britain, and in it is 
a glade, cut through the dark, at the end of which is 
ſeen a Chineſe temple. From this you walk through 
a moiſt d-lightful winding, till you arrive at the 
dutcheſs's ſhrubbery, Which extends over fixtcen acres 
of land, all laid out in the moſt rural manner, and a- 
dorned with ſome of the nobleſt and lotticit 6aks in 
this kingdom. On the left is an cvergreen of about 
two hundred acres of land, and near the middle is one 
of the handfomett temples that pofülly can be, which 
ſerves a3 a retiring place, when a perſon wants to 
reſt. 

Indeed the profuſion, the art and expence beſtowed 
on every part of this noble palace and gardens does ho- 
nour to every one concerned in it, and is a'preot of the 
vaſt riches of ſome of cur nobleren, who are able to 
lay out more on their houſes and gardens, than would 
purchaſc the territories of one of the little German 
princes, May all the virtues of the noble family ot Ruf- 
ſels be r-vived in the preſent heir apparent to this 
princely eſtate, and magnificent manſion; and may he 
never enter into it, without Reflecting on the virtue of 
his brave ance{tor, „ho choſe rather to ſuffer an igno- 
minous death, than betray his country, to pleaſe the 
ambitious deſire of a bigoted popith tyrant, 

Leighton Feaudefarr, commonly called Leighton 
Buzzard is a ſmell market von, but has nothing in it 
worthy of a traveller's notice, only that it had formerly 
a priory of Ciſtertian monks, which is now totally de- 
moliſhed. 

There was alſo a convent of foreign monks, founded 
at a village, called Grovebury, near this town, in the 
reign of Henry II. Being an alien priory it was diſ- 
folved in the reign of Henry VI. and afcer having been 
given to ſeveral perſons, it became at laſt the property 
ol the dean and canons of Windſor. 

There are likewiſe, near this town, the remains of 
a Roman camp, of which mention is often made in 
the account of the wars with the Danes and Saxons. 
The weekly market is on Tucſday, befides which, the 
have four annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-fifth of ]a- 
nuary, Whitfun-Tuciday, the twenty-lixth of Jvly, 
and twenty-fourth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 41 miles. 

Tuddington, the next market town we viſited, is 
ſituated on the top of an high hill, but does not contain 
any thing remarkable, only that in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Henry Cheney built a fine houſe here, 
which was reckoned at that time one of the nobleſt in 
the county. There is a good weekly market here on 
Thurſday, and five annual fairs, viz. on the twenty- 
fifth of April, the firſt Monday in June, the fourth of 
September, the iecond of November, and f£:xtcenth of 
December all for cattle, being dittant from London 
39 miles. 

There is a village, called Woodend, near Tudding— 
ton, famous for being the place where ſir Samuel Luke, 
a country ſquire lived, during the times of the civil 
wars. He was a furious covenanter, and being not 
only high ſheriff of the county; but alſo a juſtice of 
the quorum, he had confequently much buſineis on his 


man in view, when he drew the character of his hero. 
but then the reader muſt conſider, that Hudibraſs is too 
extenſive a character for one man. It is a ſatyrical pic- 
ture, or repreſentation of the manners of thoſe times. 
The religion, tne conduct, and learning of the Jlead- 
ing men, aic all compriſed in the character and adven- 
tures of one tnple perſon, 

Dunſtable, the next place we vitiicd, is not only of 

antiquity, but allo a very conſiderable town. 
3D Camden 
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Camden ſuppoſes it to have been the Magiovinium of 
Antoninus, becauſe it is built where the two great Ro- 
man highways, Watling ſtreet and Icknield-fireet croſs 
each other, When the Danes inſei.ed this part of the 
1:.and, they laid the whole town in aſhes, and it re- 
mained in ruins till the reign of Henry I. when that 
prince cauſed it to be rebuilt, and placed inhabitants in 
it, in order to ſuppreſs the inſolence of one Dun, 
a notorious robber, who iunicited this part of the 
country. 

The vul-ar people have a tradition, that the town is 
called Dunſtable, from this rob er, z but nothing can 
be more falſe, for it is plain, that it is called Dun from 
its ſituation on a hilt, and Staple, from being a mart, 
or ſtaple, tor the tale of fucy goods as were annually 
brought to it on an appointed day. 

The ſame king Henry I. tou nded and endowed a fa- 
mous priory for monks of the benedictine order, and 
dedicated it to St. Peter. Archbiſhop Cranmer was the 
laſt abbot of this convent, and it was here that he pro- 
nounced the ſentence of divorce, between Henry VIII. 
and queen Catharine, Its annual revenues at tne diſ- 
ſolution, amounted to three hundred and ſorty-four 
pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and three-pence, 

The poor ſollowers of Wicklifte ſuffered great cru- 
elties at this place, in the reign of Henry V. their im- 
placablc enemy, Henry Chichley, archbithop of Can- 
terbury, having ordered dungeons to be made for them, 
where many of thoſe perſecuted people were ſtarved to 
death. And in the treign of Henry VII. doctor Smith, 
biſnop of Lincoln, ordered his ſervants to hang Tho- 
mas Chace, one of the Wicxlifites without any form 
of a tryal. He likewiſe cauſed William Tillſworth, 
another of them, to be burnt at Dunſtable, and after 
the unhappy man was bound to the ſtake, ihe biſhop, 
like an inhuman monſter, ordered the martyr's own 
daughter to ſet fire to the ſaggots. 

We firmly believe, that there is not in the world, a 
fet of men more dettitute of feelings for their fellow- 
creatures, than Romiſh prieſts. They are brought up 
in cloyſters, where they are taught to believe, that all 
mankind ought to be their dupes and ſlaves, and to uſe 
the words of the prophet Iſaiah. “ That kings ſhould 
©& bow down before them, and lick the duſt "off their 
dS: - - 0 

Thee notions having been imbibed whilſt young 
they are next caught the whole art of prieſt-crait, and 


how to exerciſe their talents, according to their dif— 
{er: £t ntuations in the world. Amongſt ſuch as are 


utterly ignorant of letters, they repreſent learning, not 
only uſclels, but dangerous; amongſt ſuch as have 
acquired as much knowledge as to read in their mother 
tongue, they repreſent learning as uſeful, ſo as the 
people contine themſelves to the reading of books, 
written by priefts, of which they have always a ſuffici- 
ent number at hand to give them gratis, the expence 
being defrayed out of the common Rock. When they 
are among ſuch as are more learned than themiclyes, 
they cither ſaift the {ubject, or recommend to their pe- 
ruſal, the fathers and ſchoolmen. But what totally 
xenders them deat tc the calls of nature, and feelings 
ot humanity is, living in a ſtate of cilibacy. All the 
pieaſures of a marriage ſtate are unknown to them. 
They care not for the moſt beautiful woman in the 
world, except in a way of debauchery ; and it would 
be a capital offence, were a child to acknowledge any of 
then: as # parent. 

But to return to our ſubject, The pariſh church of 
Dunſtable is part of that which formerly bel: onged to 
the priory, and is indeed a noble gothic ſtructure, be- 
ing Cc: ttremely large, although it is not one fourth of 
what 2clonzed to the convent. There is a tombſtone 
in this church, from which it appears, that a woman 
in tic town had nineteen children at five births, 
having been delivered twice of live, and three tines of 
three: 

Dunſtable is a great thoroughfare, and it has ſome 
beſt inns that ar? to be met with any where. 
There is a large manufactory of ſtraw hats carried on 
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there are ſeveral good inns, for 


— 


here, ad another of Jace, by which almo{ al! the; 
men and girls are employed. There was forme 
royal palace in this town, over againſt the — 
ſome remains of it yet ſtanding, have been debe 
and converted into a farm houſe, wall called King... 
There was likewiſe a convent in the town for 

prieſts called, Preaching, I r1ars, who travelled up 
down the country, pre aching to the peo pic, for wh 17 
they received contiderablc ſums of money, Fs 

The ioil about Dunſtable is entirely chalk, a! 
ing built on a hill, the people ate obliged to Gig 
wells before their doors, and draw up the water |,, .. 
gines. The weckly market 1s on W edneſday, i 8 
vaſt quantities of Corn are fold ; and there are for; . 
nual fairs, viz. on Aih Wednelday, the twent v=ſeco 
of May, the tweliti of Auguſt, and twelfth of News 
ber, being diſtant from London 34 miles, 

In a plain upon the top of the chalk hills, ncar 1) 
ſtable, is an area, ot about eight or nine act, 
land, called by the vulgar people. the maiden's Bon- 
Some have imagincd it to have becn a Britt ſh cm; ; 
and others a work thrown up by the Danes. Tha MN 
was a Britiſh work, is the more probable, W N 
to be of much greater ant iquity than the ume vi the 
Danes; for the ditch is almoit entirely filled up, 
near it are ſome of thoſe funeral monuments, 
Barrows, The rampart is high, and the eben 
runs along the bottom of the hill. Ine road alc n 
chalk hill. is extremely dangerous in ſruity weather, a 
has occaſioned many fatal accidents, both to men +44 
horſes, But ſome ſcw years ago the gentlemen of |./. 
fordfſhire entered into a ſubſcription, 'of floping the | 
near the town, for the bene fit of the road, and ther Te ate 
conſtantly employed a certain number of hands tg +: 
it in order. 5 

There was a priory of black caonns, dedicated to te 
virgin Mary at Buſhmead, a village near Dunſt ble; 
but it was given to the abby of St. Albans, in the rei» 
of Henry VI. Its annual revenues amounted, at tl; 
diſſolution, to one hundred and ſeven pounds. 

There was alſo a chauntry at Eatonford near Dun. 
ſtable ; and not far from it in a wood was a priory at 
benedictine nuns, founded and endowed by Geotiry, one 
of the abbots of St. Albans, which remained till t . 
general diſſolution, when it annual revenues amountel 
to one hundred and forty-three pounds, eightcen ih- 
lings and three-pence, 

There is a village called Hockliſe, or Hockly, wher: 

at this place the 10:4 
parts into two, one leading to Nort hampton, and the 
other to Coventry. Ir is a low dirty place, and I 
the reizn of king John an hofpital was founded {: 
maſter and ſeven brethren, dedicated to St. Jobs: tne 
Baptiſt ; but as no notice is taken of it in the Nic 
ticon, it was probably diftolved long before the re! 
mation. 

Luton the next place we viſited is a handſome to, 
ſituated between two hills, and the inhabitants carry c 
a conſiderable manufactory of ſtraw hats. In the! mid 
dle of the town is a good market houte; but there 
no other buildings deſerving 4 par. Iculer deſcripti 10 
The weekly market for corn, poultry, and many other 
forts of proviſion is on Monday, and they have ty 
annual fairs, viz. on the CWEntV- fitth of. \pr1l, are! 
cighteentu of October, being Jiſtane from Londa 
32. miles, 

1 here was a ſmall hc! vital a at a village, 
near this town, founded in the reign of Y 4: 
matter and biethren but being Tubject | to a fore!s: 
ines. try, it Was utiiolyed in the rei: al of 2 
and its rents annexed to King's ce ollege, 
Bat what is moſt worthy of a travellar's 
Luton— Hoo, the feat of the earl of Bute. 
ble and elegant building, his lordin! p having e 
confiderable ſums of money in adding to it al. NE 
corations that ar. could bettow, by W nich ſeveral n 
dred la DOUTETS have been conttantly emp vr 
years pa ſt. The en wy lodge n 
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ine artificial river, for it was formerly nothing more 
e 4 (mall ſtream. 

On the right hand is a riſing ground, whereon are 
me of the fineſt plantations we ever behcld, and on 
he left are a vaſt number of trees, planted 'o as to 

te nature, along the banks of the ilream. His 
r has cauſed an artiiic al lake 10 be made, and 
a the middle of it is a ſmall ifland, to which you paſs 
by 4 ple eaſure boat, __ from whica the Pro! pect 18 both 
dtenſtve and delight, ul 
2 che illand are fine pl: intations of young trees, and 
ben they arrive at a ſtate os perfec tion, they will make 
I 5 beautiful, bey ond ima, gination. As you advance 
towards the houſe, vou Wn is through a tine row of 
and on each fide are large clumps of beech, which 

" geeady to the beauty of ine ſccue. Through theie 
Tees there is a fine 9 5 7 of the ne ighbouring ni us, 
3 : Is, and Cottages 
CP. 05g leads the ſpectator into a plea Ng d cc eption, by 
-uing him to imagine that what 32 beholds is actual! 15 


f 


Jordi 


ä fun city. 
In 2 pleaſing valley, near the hovie, 18 2 monumen— 


ab piilar executed in the Tuſcan order, and teen to the 
PE createſt advantage through the trees, and on the pedeital 
the following inſcription, 


In Memory of 
Mr. FRANCIS NAPIER, 
This pillar 1s proportioned with the niceſt exactneſs, 
and the greateſt ſimplicity, having all, the native ele- 
ö gance peculiar to that moſt ancient order. On the top 18 
an urn; which reſts in fo caſy a e! as gives it an 
Fir of elegance, bey ond any thing we remember to have 
Iſeen; and the view from the pillar is extremely delight. 
ul. 
As the houſe is not yet fin ithed, we cannot attempt 
Ea particular deſ{cri iption of i it, only that it is done on one 
E of the nobleit dehgns that can be imagined, and when it 
Iis once adorned wita the vait collection of pictures, 
which his lordſhip has lately brought from Italy, it 
WII l be one of the fincit houſes in England. 
Barton, or Burton in the Clay, is a ſmall village, 
northward of Luton, and remarkable for a ſpring, 
Which is ſaid to pecrify wood ; and eaſtward of Parton, 
3 another village, called Higham- Gobian, remaria 
for being the retidence of one of the greateſt men that 
(cr lived in England. 
 Limund Caſtel tie rector of this pariſh about the 
oy ol the latt century, had acquired ſuch an exten - 
o ledge of the oriental languages, that he was 
ly concerned in compiling that elaborate work the 
Ayglot bible. He likewiſe publiſhed the Lexicon 
5 i ag gloton, which is always Cont! \dered as a ſuppli- 
ent to the fort ner, it being almoſt impoſſible to un- 
Hand the 1 Polyglor without it. 
| This great and good man, who brought the know- 
7e of the Holy Scriptures to the hi: heft degree of 
| per tion, was eſteemed and honoured all over Europe, 
hilt his oven country, (to which he was both an ho- 
nour and ornament,) ſuffered him to ſpend his days in 
i "curity ; but a diamond is not lets valuable becaulc 
ae ſun does n ot ſhine upon it. 
Notwithſtandi ing his vaſt learning, he was a man of 
| uch humility, that he ſeemed Ignorant of h:s own 
A/ pliſhments. His conttant application to ſtudv 
8 alt de prived him of his fi aht; but not before he had 
4 Lo” 0 Sp work compylet 41 which will do honour 
3 10 on ne as long as there are any perſons in the 
L who ſtudy the eaſtern tongues, in order to ac- 
gute fer INture knowledpe, 
WM the next place we viſited, was formerl 
| ot conßderable note, but the market has {Ms 
? ſince dihuſed, although it has ſtill two annual 
%. on the "twelfth of May, and twenty-hrit 
0 der for all forts of cattle, and is much fre- 
1 oy WE dealers from 1 Here the cattle 
ue fold Cheap, but being eke, =o 
dap, but being bought up by engtoſſers, the 
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poor in London are obliged to pay for them at the 
deareſt rate; for although the laws are as frict ageinſt 
thoſe wretches as poſſibly can be, yet, either by the 
diſcouragement given to informers, or the chicanrv 
of lawyers, almoſt every attempt to bring them to juſ- 
tice has proved abortive, 

When a foreigner ſces our well-cultivated fields, and 
our markets ſtored with all forts of proviſions, he na- 
turally concludes that our poor muſt be as heppy es the 
bounty of provi idence can make them, but were he to 
go into their dwelling 35, he would naturally imagine, that 
they were a parcel of miſerable ob ects, de ſtitute of the 
comforts, and even ſtarving for che nece{lirics or 
liſe. 

There is a place called Pollux-hill, near Silſoe 
where in the year 1700, am ine of gold was diicovered 
and being immedi M ſeized for the king, according to 
law, it was let by Iteate to {ome perſons, who -mploved 
labourers and refinets in working and purifying it, but 
although they f und ſome g. old, and there was doubt- 
leſs mote in the place. yet it was not ſuſlicient to an{wer 
the . and therefore they were obliged to drop it, 

The next village we viſitcd was Cleop! hill, a pretty 
rural place, but does not contain any thing eee 
ble; and near it is Hawncs the fine teat of eat Gran- 
ville. 

About two miles from this town, is another village, 
called Il veſtow, Where Judith, \W al 


* 


7 


lie wife of ear! Wal- 
theof, and neice to William the Conqueror founded u 
priory for nuns, dedicated to the Holy * rinity, which 
remained tiil the general diſſolution, when its annual 
revenues amounted to three hundred and forty- five 
pounds, There was another religtous houſe at the ſame 
place, called Helenftow ; and both of theſe convents 
are ſaid to have been reckoned amongſt the moſt elegant 
monaſteries in England. 

There is allo a village, near Elveftow, called Wil- 
ſhamſtead, but it does not contain any thing remarkallle. 

The lat town we viiited in this county was dShefford, 
pleaſantly ſituated between two rivulets, over each of 
which there is a bridge. It has no church, only a 
chapel of caſe to the parith of Compton; but there are 
tome good hguſes in the town, tho' none that claim a 
particular dejcription. 1 h:-re is a weekly market on 
Friday, where great quantities of corn are fold, and 
four annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-third of January, 
Eaſter Monday, the nineteenth of May, and tenth of 
October all tor corn and cattle, being diſtant from 
London 42 miles, 

In the 8 of Shea rd, at a village called 
Chichiand, where Roſie, wife of Paganus de Beauchamp, 
founded a priory, 11 == reign of Henry I, for nuns 
of the Gilbertine order, and bt Peer d many lands and 
priyileces upon it, which were confirmed by charter 
from Edward II. TI as priory is fatd to have been very 
rich, but we are not able to learn what were its annual 
revenues at the time of the difiolution. 

it has, however, p: illed aug that time into 
hands; and for many years has been the feat and 
property g. 2 branch of the Ofbor n family. 

'ne air in this county is eſteemed extremely healthy, 
and the foil rich as in any part of the kingdom. in 
tormer times, Ereat part of this county Was covered 


* * 1 
different 


with weed, with very extenſtve parks; but pce the. 


manners ot our nobility have been refined by education, 
and the value of a uh ure known, theſe forcits and 
chnuces have been converted into fields for corn, and 
produces the mt excellent crops of the tinett wheat, 
Great quantities of wk are made here, and told 
to the brews rs in London at a conſiderable advantage. 
All ak cf cattle are Ieewih iv fed hugh there being 
in every Part of the COUNTY ! oft excetiont PalUT? 3 
beſides which they cuitiyatc vt ed, a plant uled by the 
dyers, which with Fullct *S-carth, of Which there is 
great plenty, brings in con ſiderable ſums 
The princ1; al manulactorics in: its 
in the making of itraw hats, and fine iacc, by Which 
vaſt numbers of 2cor yomen and their children are con— 
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ſtantly employed. By this, induſtry is encouraged, idle- | fore procured a tutor to inſtruct him privately, 10 
nels prevented, and the poor comtortably provided he was never either at a ſchool or univerſity, © 
for. In the beginning of the reign of Charles I. h. 
The principal rivers in the county are the Ouſe and paired to court, in order to try his fortune, Whe ” 
the Ivel. We have already mentioned the Ouſe in our obtained the place of maſter of the horſe to the yy 
deſcription of different places, and ſhall only take Pembroke; and when the civil wars broke out, þ, ,, 
notice that it is navigable from Lynn in Norfolk, to hered to the popular party. He was advanced 9 {; I 
the extremity of this county. From Bedford to New- employments by the parhament; and When Or. 
port Pagnel in Buckinghamſhire, it winds about fo of- Cromwell took the government upon himſeli, Ar. O 
ten, that altnough the ground is but of a ſmall ex- born continued to adhere to all his meatures, H. 
tent, yet it a perſon was to go by the river, he would a fon, whom he placed in All-Soul's college, 
find it many miles, and upon the death of the Protector, he went thr, 
The Ivel riſes near Hitchen in Hertfordſhire, at |] ſuper-intend his education. hed 
Biggleſwade it becomes navigable, and falls inio the It was during his abode at Oxford, that he Publihey 
Ouſe, near Potton, in this county. As the greateit his celebrated book, intitled, An Advice to a Son, which 
number of the Bedfordihire men are employed in the gave great offence to the Preſbyterians, they havins x 
different branches of agriculture, they are in their man- they thought, found out ſome irreligious tenets |, N 
ners plain, ſimple and honeit, whilſt the ſalutary and therefore propoſed to have it burnt, which howeve- 
air of the county, and whollome provitons, enables was not executed. He died at Oxford 1659. 
them to periorm the duties of their different ttations in 
life. John Punvan, was born at a village near Bed; 
There are many curious plants in this county, a- 1628. His father was a poor tinker, but gave his fn 
mongſt which we thall mention the following: as good an education as his circumſtances would aas 
Maiden Pinks, found on. the ſandy hills, near the namely, reading and writing. In his youth hs w; 
Roman camp extremely vicious, being addicted to almoſt every {4 
Woad, i uch uſed hy dycrs, and ſuppoſed to be the of wickedneſs, and in 1645, he inlifted himſelf + f. 
ſame plant which the Britons uſed to paint their bodics, dier, in the army ot the parliament. As a ſolcher |. 
betore the arrival of the Romans. Car tells us that behaved with the moſt undaunted courage, having beg 
they uſed to make inciſions in their fleſh, into which in the ſierceſt attacks at the ſiege of Leiceſter. San 
they preſſed the juice of this plant, to make them appear after this he married a pious young woman, who teck 
more terrible to their enemies. him to hear her preachers, icr ſhe was an Ane beptit. 
White Lilly of the Valley, found in the meadows Here Bunyan became remarkably ſerious, and havin» 
near Woburn. | procured his diſcharge from tne army, foliowed the bu- 
Creſted Cow-wheat, in many different parts. lineſs of a tinker, to which he had been brought ug by 
Milk-tare, on ſeveral of the hi ls. his parents, ; | 
Black Currants, in the fields near Luton, and in ſe- Fe became now more and more diſtinguiſhed for ti; 
veral other parts. piety and ſober life; and in 1653 he was baptize, 
Among the many eminent perſons, born in this coun- and admitted a member of the Baptiſt congregation :: 
ty, we ſhall preſent our readers with the lives of the Bedford. Upon the re{toration ot Charles II. he wa 
following : apprebended, whilit preaching to his people, and con- 


ined in Bedford goal, near twelve years ; during whict 
Margaret Beaufort, only daughter of John, duke of time he procured his ſubſiſtance Ly working nets, willl 


Somertet, and great grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, his intervals were ſpent in writing his Pilgtim's Pro- 
duke of Lancaſter, was born in this county 1441. A- greſs, and other religious works. 
bout the fifteenth year of her age, ſhe was married to He procured his inlargement when the act of indul- 
Edmund, earl of Richmond, by whom ſhe had a ſon, gence took place; but through the malice of a coun- 
afterwards king of England, by the name of Henry VII. try juſtice, he was again committed io priſon, wha 
'i he earl of Richmond, her firſt huſband died, whilſt he remained about a year and a halt. The Jane 
ſhe was young, when ſhe entered again into the mar- doctor Owen intercecded for his enlargement a econ. 
riage ſtate, with Henry Stafford, ſecond fon of Henry, tune, when he continued prezcher ſeveral years air 
duke of Buckingham; but to him the had no children. to the Baptiſt congregation at Bedford. 
Jer third huſband was Thomas, lord Stanley, who In 1688, he went on a journey as far as Readin in 
died 1504, leaving her without iftue. Berkfhire, in order to reconcile an offended {atier t 
This lady was one of the greateſt encouragers of learn. his prodigal fon, which he happily effected; but havip: 
ing that ever lived in England. She kept conſtantly in caught a ſevere cold, it threw him into a fever, © 
her houſe twelve poor perſons, and ſupplied them with || which he died in the houſe of Mr. Straddock, & groce; 
all the neceſſaries of life. She eftablifned free (ſchools || on Snow Hill, Ayouit the twelfth, 1688, and was v4: 
and alms houſes in different parts of the kingdom, and || ried in Bunhill-fields, where a handſome monumat 
founded two perp<tual lectures in divinity, the one at (| was erected over his grave, which has been 1epaircs as 
Oxford, the other at Cambridge. She likewiſe cita- || beautified within thete few years. 
bliſned a fund for a clergyman, who was to preach at He was a tall, thong bodied man, but not corpuirn 
leaſt fix ſermons every year, in as many of the different and wore his hair on his upper lip. | He was ot a tou?” 
churches of Cambridge. She founded end endowed and ftern appearance, but in his behaviour exe 
Chriſt's College in Cambridge, where many learned mild and aifable, pious in all his actions, and fcrupr10u} 
men have received their education, juſt. Our readeis will judge of his opinions, ace, 
It may be ſaid of this lady, that ſhe went about do- ing to their various ſentiments in teligious Maes 
ing good; for her whole life was ſpent in acts of bene- for we ſhall not determine concerning them, as 00 
volence. dhe ſaw many important events in England, man is to give an account to a Being, Whoic Ge 
during her life, and died at Weſtminſter on the twenty- penetrates to the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. | 
ninth of June 1509, in the firſt year of the reign of her His works have certainly done much good, and tuch 
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grandſon, Henry VIII. She was buried in the Abby, is not perhaps a treatiſe on divinity in the! 


where her monument is ſtill to be ſeen, being of black language that has been oftener printed, or more oo 
- . . . | Gap 2 . . +: = 9 * 3 Py genü- 
merble, whith her efigy in gilt copper, and the head than his Pilgrim's Progreſs, which diſcovers the St” 
incircled with a coronet. of the author in every page, and is Cera; © 
original in its way. | 
| Oſb 5 . - d li . OS | . 1 and lets 
rances orn, a very ingenious and polite writer, ||. It muſt not be omitted, that the pious ane ? 


—— — — 


was born at Chichſand priory, in the pariſh of Shefford, doctor Patrick, biſhop of Ely, attempted an Ne 
. . 1 5 * . LY F » Nw mw * > 
tome time about the beginning of the Jaſt century. His of it in a work, called the Parable ot the Pug! 5 ©, 


- 


X *Þ 1 : . , . . . : r r:0! 
parents had an avel ſion to a public education, and there- ||. failed in the execution, for Which he was tvs! G 1 


ed, by the witty ear] of Rocheſter. The Pilgrim's 
culed, 


Progrels has been tranſlated into ſeveral European lan- 


hn Pomfret, was the ſon of the reverend Mr. Pom- 
„ «or of Luton, in this county, where he was 
a. about the year 1668. He received the ſirſt rudi- 
* of learning at a grammar ſchool, ſomewhere in 
3 and was afterwards ſent to the univerſity of 
3 bridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. He entered 
ately into all the branches of polite literature, and 
"mbibed the ſentiments of the fineſt Greek and Roman 
I aſfics without loſing ſight of the paſtoral office, for 
dich he had been deſigned by his parents. When he 
= ered into holy orders, he was preſented to the living 
] | "f Malden, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a con- 
1 {cientious diſcharge of every duty incumbent upon him 
1s 2 miniſter of the goſpel, and was a ſtrenuous aſſerter 
of civil and religious liberty, 2 ? 

In 1699, he publiſhed the firſt edition of his poems, 
which have been juſtly admired by every lover of true 
religion and virtue. In 1703, he was preſented to a 
conſiderable living in this U and came up to Lon- 
don for induction, from bithop Compton; but that pre- 
late having taken ſome offence at four lines in the poem, 
Called the Choice, Mr. Pomfret was hindered ſo long 
in town, that he was ſeized with the ſmall pox, and 
ied in the thirty-ſixth year of his age. | 

The lines which gave offence to the biſhop, are the 


following: 


And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care. 
While I did for a better ſtate prepare. 


It was infinuated to the biſhop, that Mr. Pomfret's 
intimation in the above lines was, that he preferred a 
miſtreſs to a wife ; but nothing could be more bate and 
malicious; for Mr. Pomfret was at that time actually 
married to a woman, whom he loved with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs. The biſhop was at laſt convinced, that he 
had been impoſed on, but too late for poor Pomfret, 
who was then dead. 

One would be ſurprized that any man endowed with 
reaſon, ſhould have taken offence at the above lines, 
when the author ſays, that he would commit the ma- 
nagement of his domeſtic affairs to a friend, wiulft he 
prepared himſelf for a better ſtate, 


Nicholas Rowe, eſquire, was the ſon of an eminent 
ſerjeant at law, and born at the country ſeat of his 
grandfather in this county 1673. He began his edu- 
cation at a private ſchool in Highgate, from whence he 
vas removed to Weſtminſter, where, about the twelfth 
year of his age, he was choſen one of the king's ſcholars. 
Beſides a perfect knowledge of the Greek and Latin, he 
made himſelf maſter of the Hebrew language, and 
— ingenious copies of verſes before he left the 
chool. 
His father, who deſigned him for the ſtudy of the 
law, took him from ſchool, when he was about ſixteen 
years of age, and entered him a ſtudent in the Middle 
Lemple, of which he was a bencher, in order to have 
him under his own immediate direction. In this learned 
lociety he made great progreſs ; and at the uſual time, 
was called up to the bar, but he did not reliſh the 
wrangling diſputes among the council, and left that lu- 
ae profeſſion for one more agreeable to his incli- 
"won, namely, the ſtudy of polite literature, a few 
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lines of Ho mer and Virgil, appeariag more delightful 
to him than all the law books in England. 

Sir George Treby, lord chief juſtice of the common. 
pleas had a great eſteem for Mr. Rowe, and often ſoli- 
cited him to practice at the bar; but nothing could 
overcome his affection for the mules ; and his firſt play, 
the Ambitious Stepmother, having been received with 
great applaute, he was determined to maxe poetry his 
profeſſion. He had imbibed in his youth the moſt no- 
ble ſentiments of liberty, of which he has given a ſpe— 
cimen in his tragedy ot 'Tamerlane, which has been of- 
ten performed on the fifth of November, the day ſet 
apart for the commemoration of the guo-powder plot. 
Mr. Rowe's next play, and indeed his greateſt maſter- 
piece, is the Fair Penitent, where all the characters 
are ſupported with ſo much judgment, and the language 
ſo extremely clegant, that it is in as much eſteem, at 
this day, as when it was firſt acted. 

When the duke of Queenſbury was ſecretary of ſtate, 
he appointed Mr, Rowe his under ſecretary, for pub= 
lic aftairs ; but he loſt that place when the duke re- 
ſigned the ſeals. When Mr. Rowe was out of all em- 
ployment, he went one day to wait on the earl of Ox- 
ford, lord high treaſurer of England; when, amongſt 
other things, his lordſhip aſked the poet, whether he 
underſtood Spaniſh, He anſwered in the negative; 
and his lordſhip replyed, that he would adviſe him to 
learn it as ſoon as poſſible : upon which Mr. Rowe went 
to a private farm houſe in the country, and with the 
aſſiſtance of a few books, ſoon made himſelf perfectly 
maiter of it; for he imagined the earl had a deſign to 
ſend him in a public character to Spain. Accordingly 
he waited on the earl, who aſked him if he had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Spaniſh tongue. Rowe an- 
ſwered that he had. How happy are you Mr. Rowe 
(lays the earl) for now you can read and underſtand 
Don Quixot in the original!“ This was a ſevere far- 
caſm ; but it is ſuppoſed, that as the earl was at the 
head of the tory party, this was done to mortify Mr. 
Rowe, who had made ſuch a noble ſtand for liberty, 
and ridiculed tyranny on the ſtage. 

His late majeſty, whilſt prince of Wales, made 
him clerk of his council ; and the lord chancellor 
Cowper made him ſecretary of the preſentations, which 
place he was confirmed in by lord chancellor Parker, 
without his ſo much as aſking for it. He was allo poet 
laureat to his majeſty. He died on the ſixth of Decem- 
ber 1718, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

During his laſt illneſs, he behaved with the greateſt 
piety and reſignation, becoming a chriſtian and philo- . 
ſopher, and was interred in Weſtminſter Abby, where 
there 1s a handſome monument erected to his memory, 
by his wife. He was twice married, firſt to the daugh - 
ter of Auditor Parſons, by whom he had a fon; and 
afterwards to the daughter of one Mr. Deveniſh, a 
gentleman of fortune in Devonſhire, 


Bedfordſhire is bounded on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire, 
on the north by Huntingdon and Northamptonſhires, 
on the weft by Buckinghamſhire, and on the ſouth by © 
Hertfordſhire, It is about twenty-two miles long, and 


fifteen broad, the whole circumference being about 


ſeventy- three miles. 

It is not ſeperated into any of thoſe diſtricts called hun- 
dreds, and contains ten market towns, but no city, 
being divided into one hundred and twenty-tour pa- 
riſhes, lying in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and province of 
Canterbury. It returns four members to the parliament 


of Great Britain, viz. two knights of the ſhire, and 


two burgeſles for the town of Bedford. 
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Bedford denominated from its county town; 

but how it firſt received that name is uncer- 
tain, When the Romans invaded this iſland, it was 
partly inhabited by the Cattieuchlani, partly by the 
Caſſil, and partly by the Trinobantes; three kingdoms 
or ſtates of the ancient Britons. 

During the Saxon heptarchy, it was not wholly an- 
nexed to any one of the ſeven kingdoms ; but often 
claimed by the neareſt contending parties, particularly 
the kings of Mercia, Eaſt Anglia and Kent. But when 
Egbert reduced the whole ſeven kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy under one ſovereignty, this diſtrict was called 
Hertford, and divided into hundreds, with ſtrict orders, 
that watch and ward ſhould be continually kept up in 
order to prevent robberies, and when robberies were 
committed in the day, the county was obliged to make 

ood the loſs to the perſon injured, This injunction 
is ſaid to have given riſe to that term in our criminal 
law, Hue and Cry,” which is kept up to this day 
in every county in the kingdom, although firſt begun 
here. 

We entered this county at Hitching, which formerly 
belonged to the Mercian kings, and tothis day the manor 
extends into the pariſh of Gf, where the great king 
Offa paid his laſt debt to nature. It was a royal de- 
meſne, belonging to the Saxon kings, till Edward the 
Confeſſor gave it to earl Harold; but at the battle of 
Haſtings, when Harold was ſlain, it become the pro- 
perty of the Conqueror, as appears by the returns made 
in doomſday book, where it is called Terra Regis, or 
the king's lands. 

William Rufus gave it to Bernard de Baliol, whoſe 
ſucceſſors remained in poſſeſſion of it, till John Baliol 
was made king of Scotland ; when of courſe, accord- 
ing to the nature of the feudal law, it reverted to the 
crown. 

When Edmund de Langley, the fifth ſon of Edward 
III. was created duke of York by Richard II. his Ne- 
phew, that prince put on his cap. incircled with gold 
after having girt him with the ſword, and promiſed 
him one thouſand pounds per annum, beſide the ho- 
nours and profits of this manor, 

It remained in his family till the houſe of York be- 
came extinct, when it returned again to the crown 
in the reign of Henry VII. and to this day it has con- 
tinued one of the royal demeſnes, having been often {et 
apart as the jointure of ſeveral of our queens. 

The town of Hitching is one of the beſt built, and 
moſt populous in the county. It is divided into three 
wards, viz. Bancroft-ward, Bridge-ward, and Tile- 
houſe-ward. In former times it was one of the greateſt 
places of inland trade in England, and many merchants 
both from France and | landers refided here, to pur- 
chaſe our commodities, and to diſpoſe of their own. 
The church is a vicarage, under the patronage of the fel- 
lows of Trinity college, Can, bridge, It was an ancient 
gothic edifice, but rebuilt in the reign of queen Mary, 
being abcut one hundred and fifty-three feet long, and 
dedicated to the virgin Mary. It is ſituated in the 
middle of the town, and has three chancels, with a 
tower twenty-one feet ſquare, wherein is a ring of fix 
good bells, but being ſo low in proportion to the 
church, the ſound is not heard to any advantage. The 
windows of the north iſle are finely painted, with re- 


Hen beser or Hartfordſhire is like 
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and beautiful proſpect. 


preſentations of faith, hope and charity, together u. 
the four cardinal virtues. In the front are the tw % 
apoſtles finely painted, and the north has a geeks K 
tion of the beatitudes. Some of theſe paintings bo 
ſuffered by the injury of time, but in general they a. 
well preſerved. | Th 

The pariſh is a conſiderable living, for there are three 
hamlets belonging to it, Mindſer, B. and We. 
delee. In the church are many ancient — 
but moſt of the inſcriptions have been defaced. Th 
town has many good houſes, and there is a free 2 
mar ſchool, beſides eight alms-houſes well endowed for 
the ſupport of aged perſons of both ſexes. 

There is likewiſe a meeting for proteſtant diſſ.nter. 
and upon the whole, it is one of the moſt flouiſhir, 
towns in the county, It is governed by a bailif 2nd 
four conſtables, and has a weekly market on T {4 
with three annual fairs, viz. on the ſecond of As} 
the thirtieth of May, and the twelfth of October, je. 
ing diſtant from London 35 miles. 

We read of two religious houſes in Hitching, tte 
one for benedictine nuns, and the other for ciftertia 
monks ; but there are none of their ruins to be ge 
with. 

The moſt remarkable places in the neighbourkoo 
of Hitching, are Wimly, or Wimoodly Magna, a i. 
lage and manor, which is held by the lord, upon cer. 
dition of his performing the office of cup-beaitt x 
the coronation, in return for which ſervice he bez | 
gift of the cup. It does not appear what gave riſe u 
this cuſtom, but it has belonged to the manor, exe; 
ſince the Norman conqueſt, and probably long before. 

Hexton another village, near Hitching, is remarkalle 
for a bloody battle fought, between the Saxons an 
Danes, wherein it is ſuppoſed ſome perſons ef con. 
derable note were ſlain, becauſe there are ſeveral funeral 
monuments near the place. 

There is alſo a very ſtrong camp near this prac, 
which we imagine to have been thrown up by tht 
Danes to defend themſelves in caſe of being defeatei, 
untill they received freſh ſuccours from their court. 
men. It is raiſed in an oblong manner, and ſo ton 
fortified both by nature and art, that a thouſand men 
might defend themſelves in it againſt a very conliceti 
ble army. 

Near this caſtle a ſpring iſſues out of the earth, cl. 
ed St. Faith's Well, which runs towards a moory pitt? 
of ground, where there is a fine ſummer houle, the f. 
prietor of which has collected the whole body of viz 
ter into one ſtream, of which he has formed a pitt? 
canal, and ſtocked it with trout and plenty of ol 
fiſh. The banks of this canal are wharted, unde 
which the fiſh ſhelter themſelves, ſo that on the who. 
it is a moſt agreeable place. | 

A little to the ſouth of Hexton, is a fine piece ® 
ground, called Liliho, on a rifing ground, Where belt 
races are held, and from whence there 1s an extent 
Stevenage, the next place we viſited, is only en 
four miles from Hitching, and although a ſme} ton, 
yet is of great antiquity, it having been a comer” 
place, Tong before the reign of Edward the Coal 
From doomſday book it appears to have belonged © 
the abby of Weſtminſter; and was probably of p 
thoſe manors granted to that convent by bing Een rt 
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founder, for in the reign of Edward I. a patent 
he 1 the great ſcal, conhrming this manor to the abby 
p4 onſequence of the original grant, 
a the general diſſolution, when Henry VIII. chang- 
4 the monaſtery into a biſhopric, the firſt prelate 
: Thomas Thirby, but he having embezzled the 
_ nes, to inrich his relations, the biſhopric was 
te ** and the rents of the manor annexed to the 
_ of London, as it continues to this day, upon 


Hoc ſe 
dioce hundred pounds annually into the exche- 


paying one 
queſ. 5 0 0 

The church is a rectory, and is built upon a dry 
ſandy hill, having an iſle on each ſide, and a large chan- 
cel in the middle. The tower is a large ſquare build- 
ing, and in it are ſix good bells, there being a ſpire on 
the top, covered with lead. I'he houſes in the town 
are but indifferent; but there is a good free ſchool, 
with an ancient hoſpital and ſeveral alms houſes. 

There is a weekly market on Friday, with four an- 

nua! fairs, viz. on the ninth day before Eaſter, on the 
ninth day before Whitſunday, on the fiftcenth of July, 
and the firſt Friday in September, being diſtant from 
London 31 miles. 
There are ſtill the remains of an ancient camp, near 
Stevenage, a little to the ſouth, by ſome ſuppoſed to 
have been made by the Romans, although others 
have with greater propriety aſcribed it to the Danes, as 
there is a place near it ſtil] known by the name of 
Danes-end 

Bennington, a large village in this neighbourhood 
takes its name from a ſmall river called the Bean, near 
which it is built. "The Mercian kings had a palace 
here, where they often reſided, as the ſituation is healthy 
and pleaſant. It is a manor with the privilege of hold- 
ing a court-lect, and it had alſo a market in former 
times, but it has been long ſince diſcontinued. It has 
however a fair for toys and pedlery wares on the twen- 
ty-ninth of June. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is Walkern, ſituated on 
the river Bean, but does not contain any thin gremark- 
able, only that a poor woman was tried here tor witch- 
craft, though the laſt that ever (we hope) will be 
tricd on a Canute, which diſgraces the biggotted king, 
who firſt planned it; and till it was repealed in the 
reign of his late majeſty, might juſtly have been con- 
ſidered as a ſcandal to the nation. 

Jane Wenman, a poor widow, about ſeventy years 
of age, lived in a ſolitary cottage, where ihe ſuffered all 
thoſe afflictions, which neceſſarily attends poverty and 
age, She did not converſe much with her neighbours, 
nor perhaps did they ſollicit her company, being afraid 
that ſhe might be impelled by hunger to aſk them for 
a bit of bread, Her only companions were her Bible, 
and her cat; but the ignorant, ſuperſtitious wretches 
conſidered the dumb animal as her familiar; and, as 
for the Word of God, they ſaid, the kept it to read 
backward, in order to raiſe the devil. Every calamity 
chat befel any perſon in the neighbourhood, whether 
accidental or natural, was aſcribed to her, till at laſt 
't was thought proper to lodge an information againſt 
her, before fir Henry Chauncey, a juſtice of the peace, 
| buta mean illeterate wretch, as ignorant of the laws 
of his country, as a petty fogger, and as ſuperſtitious as 
a popiſh devotee. 

This juſtice, the diſgrace to the name of magiſtracy, 
granted his warrant to apprehend the witch. mazing 
norance] unaccountable ſtupidity | Is it poſſible for 
the moſt ignorant, itupid wretch in the univerſe to be- 
lieve, that one of his fellow creatures, by keeping up 


2 correſpondence with the devil, and impowered by him 


to ſet aſide the order of nature, could not as his fa- 
2 5 reſcued, if any attacks were made upon 
"a an they, with any propriety, be afraid of 
= a * e they conſider as only delegated with- 
ly L + g leaſt regard to what, in their own opi- 
3 - _—_ But let every perſon who believes 
a -_ or his emiſſaries can do them any hurt, 
"Io e permiſſion of God, that they are guilty of 

emp in the higheſt degree. They firſt rob God 


& 


| 
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of his glorious attribute power, and then diſclaim all 
reliance upon his holy providence, But to go on with 
the ſtory, 

The poor aged widow was brought before the juſtice, 
when his worſhip told her, that unleſs ſhe confclied the 
crime, of which HE KNEW HER TO BE GUILTY, he 
could not protect her from the mob. To preſerve her 
lite for the preſent, ſhe confeſſed, and was immediately 
committed to Hertford goal, 

At the next aſſizes, a bill of indictment was found 
againſt her, and her tryal came on before judge Powel, 
one of the juſtices of the King's Bench. The judge 
was fully ſatisfied of her innocence, and therefore went 
as far in his charge to the jury as he could, conſiſtent 
with law, to induce them to acquit her ; but the ſame 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, which had inſtigated her ac- 
cuſers to apprehend her, operated on the minds of 
twelve men, ſworn to do juſtice ; and they, to their 
eternal ſhame, found her guilty. She was not however 
left without a friend; the upright and compaſſionate 
judge, who preſiled at her tryal, being convinced of the 
untcaſonableneſs of the charge, and tallity of the ac- 
cuſation ; he immediately repaired to court, and pro- 
cured that mercy for her which had been denied by her 
country. 

She was diſchar;ed from her confinement, and the 
pariſh was not only obliged to allow her a ſettled main- 
tenance, but alſo to bind themſelves in ſureties, that ſhe 
ſhould be protected from all manner of violence. She 
lived ſeveral years after in the ſame harmleſs and inno- 
fenſive manner, in which ſhe had ſpent the former part 
of her life, and died with all the marks of unfeigned and 
genuine piety, 

We are likewiſe told, that another poor aged wo- 
man, having been indicted, was brought to be tried be- 
fore the ſame judge. Ihe whole accuſation againſt her 
conſiſted in this, that ſhe was once heard to ſay, that 
ſhe could fly, This circumſtance, with having a large 
tabby cat, of which ſhe was extremely fond, induced 
the grand jury to fine a bill of indictment againſt her; 
for it was ſworn by ſome of the wiineſles, that the cat's 
on were ſeen to flame like fire in the night. When 

e was brought to her tryal at Hertford, the judge pa- 
tiently heard the evidence, and the jury, who it ſeems 
had more knowledge than the one already mentioned, 


. . * O 
immediately acquitted her. 


The honeſt judge ſays to her, Good woman, can you 
fly? Yes, I can, faid ſhe, Is that true? ſays he. 
Yes, it is, ſays ſhe. So you may if you will then, re- 
plied the judge, I have no law againſt it. 

On the tryal of Jane Wenman, when there were ma- 
ny young women in the court, the judge turned to them 
and ſaid, ** We muſt not look for witches among the 
old women, but among the young.” 

Baldock, the next town we viſited, is not a place-of 
great antiquity, for the firſt time we find it mentioned 
is in the reign of king Stephen, when Gilbert, earl of 
Pembroke, gave the knights templars a piece of ground, 
whereon they built a town, which they called Baudac, 
which has ſince been named Baldock. The knights 
templars alſo built a houſe in the town, where they re- 
{ded ; but at the diflolution of that order, it became 
the property of the crown, and paſted into lay hands. 

The church, which ſtands about the middle of the 
town, is a venerable gothic ſtructure, having three 
chancels, with a ſtately tower, wherein is a ring of ſix 
good bells. The largeſt of theſe bells is very ancient, 
and was baptized in the times of popery, according to 
a notion which {till prevails in popiſh countries, that 
the ſound of baptized bells has the power to drive de- 
vils from the air. To this ſuperſtitious notion, we are 
indebted for the cuſtom of ringing or tolling bells when 
a perſon dies; for the prieſts taught the people that as 
ſoon as the extreme unction was adminiſtred to the dy- 
ing perſon, that it was neceſſary to toll a baptized bell, 
to prevent the malicious ſpirits from giving any diſturb- 
ance to the patient. What an amazing difference doe; 
education make in the minds of men? Or who would 
believe that we, in the preſent age, are the deſcendants 
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of thoſe people, whoſe underſtandings were ſo darkened, 
that they could ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdities of de- 
figning prieſts, without ever doubting of their authen- 
ticity. | 

by the church are many ancient monuments, and. 
the poor of the pariſh have received ſeveral benefacti- 
ons, particularly from one John Parker, eſquire, who 
gave a rent charge of ten pounds per annum out of his 
eſtate, to purchaſe twenty-ſix penny loaves to be diſtri- 
buted among twenty-ſix poor perſons every Sunday. 
The bread is laid upon his grave, during the time 
the bell tolls in the morning, where it lies till ſer- 
vice is over, and then is diſtributed by the pariſh ofh- 
cers. Pride ſeldoin leaves men, till they enter into that 
Rate, where all beings are upon an equality. There 
was alſo a legacy of eleven hund ed pounds left by one 
fir John Winne, to build fix alms houſes, for as many 
poor perſons, who have each forty ſhillings per annum, 
And one Mr. Y ardley gave five acres of land to the pa- 
riſh, the rents of which are to be diſtributed amongſt 
fuch poor perſons as the churchwardens ſhall think 
the moſt proper objects. 

The town is a very confiderable place, being large 
and well inhabited. The weekly market is on Thurf- 
day, where vaſt quantities of corn and malt are fold ; 
and they have five annual fairs, viz. on the Wedneſday 
after the twenty-fourth of February, the laſt "Thurſday 
in May, the ſixth of Auguſt, the ſecond of October, and 
the eleventh of December, being diftant from London 
37 miles. | 

There is a village on the ſouth eaſt of Baldock, cal- 
t-d Clothall, where there was formerly an hoſpital, de- 
dicated to St. Mary Magdalene, for the ſupport cf a 
maſter, brethren and ſiſters, but it was only a poor 
place,, its whole revenues at the diſſolution, amounting 
to no more than four pounds, fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence per annum. 

Caldcot, is a viltage to the north of Baldock. And 
Hinkſworth, another pretty agrecable place, ſtands near 
it; but neither of them contain any thing remarkable, 
only that in 1724, many Roman antiquities were dug 
up, in a held near theſe places, fuch as coins, urns, 
warlike inſtruments, together with ſeveral human ſkele- 
tons. Some of the urns were of glaſs, and others of a 
fine red earth, but all of them contained the aſhes of 
ſome perſons, who had been interred according to the 
methods, uſed by the Romans, before they were con- 
verted to the chriſtian faith. 

There is another village in the ſame neighbourhood, 
called Aſhwell, which is not only pleafant, but alſo 
well inhabited, having a handſome church, with a lofty 
fpire, ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. This village was 
in ancient times a very conſiderable town, and had a 
weekly market, with four annual fairs ; but they have 
been diſcontinued many years. There are many anci- 
ent monuments in the church, and ſeveral donations 
have been left to the poor of the pariſh. 

There are the remains of a Roman camp near this 
place on a hill, called Harborough Field. It contiits 
of no leſs than twelve acres of land, encloſed on every 
ide, with a deep ditch, and from what appears of its 
remains, it has formerly had a ſtrong rampart. Moſt 
of our antiquarians ſuppoſe it to have been one of the 
exploratory towers, erected to give notice of the ap- 
proach of the enemy, before the Romans had totally 
ſubdued the Iceni. 

'The next town we viſited was Barkway, a well in- 


habited place, being a great thoroughfare, and having 


many good inns. It is a place of great antiquity, be- 
Ing often mentioned in the Saxon chronicle, under the 
name of Bergwent, i. e. a way over the hill. There 
was formerly a ſtrong caſtle built here, by Euſtace, 
ear] of Bologne, in the reign of William the Conque- 
ror, which continued till the reign of Henry III. when 
that prince ordered it to be demoliſhed. 

The church in this town is a handſome gothic ſtrue- 
ture, having two ſide iſles, and a tower, wherein are 
hve bells, and a clock. Several of the windows are 
painted, and in one of them is a repreſentation of the 
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a window of the north iſle, is the figure of a biſh« 


miles. 


Deity creating the world. No perſon can log}, on 

picture, without conſidering it as a piece of the : my 
idolatry, unleſs he be a papiſt, who delights in a ny 
ſhipping of images. "The Almighty is repreſentel 
an old man in a looſe robe down to his feet, g“ 
him is placed the glode, and underneath are the ub 
ing words: dal 


De operæ primz Dei. i. e. the work of the $6 ;,. 


The next piece repreſents the Deity with his han 
expanded, ſtanding on the water in the mig of x 
firmament, and underneath are the following word,. 


De opera ſecundæ Dei. i. e. the work of the 
cond day. 2 


The third contains a repreſentation of trees, and 
getables, but the inſcription underneath is Joſt. 155 
painting of the fourth is deſtroyed, the fiſth repreſe 
birds flying in the air, and what remains of the fü 
contains a repreſentation of the creatures broueht i 
Adam, when he gave thera their different names In 


in his canonicals and mitre, with a repreſentation ,; 
St. George ſlaying the dragon. This town ha fer. 
merly a weekly market on Saturday, but it is yy 
diſtuſed although they have ſtill a fair for toys on th; 
twentieth of July, belag diſtant from London 30 


There is a hamlet belonging to this pariſh called 
Northampſtead, where there is a chapel of eaſe, a 
at a village called Bigging in the ſame neighbourhog,, 
where there was formerly a ſmall priory, but no te- 
mains of it are now left. 

From this town we travelled over a good road tg 
Buntingford, a place of great antiquity, ſituated en 
a ſmall river called the Rib, and ſaid to have it; 
name from one Bunt, a noted Black Smith, why 
kept his ſhop near the ford where travellers croſſed, 
The Roman Highway, called Ermine Street paſſ:; 
through it. There is no church in the town, only 
a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of Lyfton, which is; 
handſome ſtructure, erected at the expence of th: 
neighbouring gentry, There is a free grammar (cho 
in the town, where the learned Dr. Seth Ward n- 
ceived his education, and when he became biſhop «f 
Saliſbury, he gave four ſcholarſhips, of twelve pounds 
a year each, tor ſuch young men as were brought uy 
here, upon condition that they ſhould finiſh their ſtudie; 
in Chriſts College Cambridge. 

He alſo built a large neat brick houſe, near th: 
chapel for the reception of four old men, and as many 
women who had lived formerly in good circum 
ſtances, but in their advanced age had fallen to deczy. 
Each apartment has four rooms, two above, and two 
below, with every neceflary convenience, that can 
be wiſhed for or expected. An eſtate is alſo left tc: 
their ſupport veſted in the hands of truſtees, wi! 
have diſcharged their duty, with the ſtrickeſt fdelit. 
The ſame biſhop left fix hundred pounds, to be lad 
out in the purchaſe of lands, and ordered the ren 
to be applied to the benevolent purpoſe of bindiny 
out three poor children as apprentices. 

Beſides what we have already mentioned, the tow! 
docs not contain any thing remarkable, the hou 
being in general mean, and the ftreets ill paste. 
There is a weekly market on Monday, with ts 
annual fairs, viz, on the twenty ninth of June, and 
the thirtieth of October, being diſtant from Londol 
31 miles, 8 

From this place we travelled ſouthward, and pal 
through Braughing, which although only a village 
at preſent, yet when the Romans were in the iſland,“ 
was conſidered as of great importance, and by Ms" 
ſuppoſed to be the Caſſeromagum of Antonin”: 
There are near it the ruins of a Roman camp, whica 
appears to have been ſtrongly fortified, and many coins 
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have been dug up near it. The church in this ville 
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handſome edifice, and had formerly a ring of 
. - which are now increaſed to eight. There is an 
five belle gang, ar the church yard inhabited at pref 

aue ſtands near the church yard inhabited at preſent 
old r Hor families, although originally defigned tor 
by i different purpoſe. Some centuries ago a per- 
© f minence, whoſe name is not known at preſent 
jon ol his houſe, and endowed it with a ſufficient 
. 0 defray the expences attending the weddings 
J orer ſort of people in the parith. It contained 
1 neceſſary furniture, with a large kitchen, 
al Art on for boiling meat, and ſpits for what they 
Leere. to roaſt. A large room for all ſorts of 
Prey diverſions, and another room, where there 
was a bed for the new married couple, with linnen 
ad every ſort of neceſſary furniture. [his was cer- 
* lv a benevolent inſtitution, as it ſaved the poor 
er a conſiderable expence, and afforded thoſe an 
3 of being merry one day at leaſt, who 
during the remainder of their lives, mivht be con- 
£ned to labour in order to procure a ſubſiſtance. 

The next place we paſſed through, was a ſmall 
village called Puckeridge, which is a great thorough- 
fare, and has ſeveral good inns, but does not contain 
any remarkable buildings. It had formerly a free 
chapel built in the reign of Edward II. but in latter 
times it was turned into a chauntry. 

The next town we viſited was Standon, where 
was ſormerly an hoſpital tor the knights templars, 
{unded in the reign of king Stephen, by Gilbert de 
Clare, but none of its ruins are to be ſeen, There 
was alſo an hermitage. founded here, in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, but in latter times it 
was diſſolved, and the chapel turned into a chaun- 
try. 

The only edifice in this town that claims the no- 
tice of a traveller, is the church with three iſles, the 
chancel of it, being ſeven ſteps up from the floor in 
the middle, and the altar three ſteps above the chancel. 
The fair at this place has been long ſince diſcon- 
tinued, but there is ſtill a weekly market on Friday, 
being diſtant from London 27 miles. 

There is a village in the neighbourhood of Standon 
called Rowney, where there was a convent of bene- 
dictine nuns, founded by Conan, earl of Richmond, 
in the reign of Heunr It. It was dedicated to the 
virgin Mary, but in the reign of Henry VL. its re- 
venues were ſo ſmall that the monks abandoned it, 
when the lord of the manor demoliſhed the convent, 
and turned the chapel into a chauniry for ſecular 
prieſts. 

We next proceeded to viſit Biſhop-ſtortford, ſituated 
near the borders of Eſſex. It is called Stortford be- 
cauſe it ſtands on the ſmall river Stort, and Biſhops, 
vecauſe it was given by William the Conqueror, to 
tae biſhop of London. The ſame prince built a ſtrong 
caltle here, as he did in many other parts to keep 
tne people in obedience to his government. This 
caſtle remained till the time of King John, when the 
viſhop of London, with the biſhops of Ely, Wor- 
cheſter, and Bangor, having publiſhed the pope's 
bull, laying the kingdom under an interdicty John was 
lv inraged that he ſeized on all their lands, forced the 
prelates to ſeek {ſhelter abroad, and demoliſhed this 
caſtle, which was never after rebuilt. he manor 
however returned to the biſhops of London, and the 
priſon of the caſtle being left ſtanding, Bonner biſhop 
of London, in the reign of queen Mary, uſed it as a 
pace of confinement for the poor perſecuted pro- 
eſtants, This priſon remained till 1649, when it 
Nas pulled down, and an inn built with the ma- 
terials. 

being John granted the town a charter of incor- 
Portion, by which the inhabitants were authorized 
to chuſe their own officers, and in the reign of Ed- 
ward J. it was fummoned to fend members to par- 
lament, but that privilege is now loſt. As the manor 
ctongs to the biſhop of London, his lordſhip ap- 
PoINts a ſteward, who holds a court leet, and receives 


ine fines, and quit rents from the tenants. All waifs 
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and ſtrays are the property of the ſteward, unleſs claim- 
ed within the time limitted by law. 

The town being cloſe to the great throughfare on the 
road leading from London to Cambridge, Newmarket, 
and St. Edmundsbury, has ſeveral very good inns, 
with four ſtreets facing the cardinal points, and the 
river Stort runs through it. The church which {tands 
on an eminence, is a venerable gothic ſtructure, and 
in the ſteeple is a Ting of eight bells. "This ſtately 
church is dedicated to St. Michael, and appears to 
have been collegiate, as there are nine Ralls, yet re- 
maining in the choir. There is an excellent free 
ſchool, and on the north fide of the church is a gallery, 
where the young gentlemen fit to hear divine tervice. 
On the welt is a gallery, with a handiome organ, lately 
erected ; for it is {aid to have had another ſo long ago 
as Henry VII. Below this gallery is a handfome font, 
encloſed with iron rails, and the pavement of black 
and white marble. nere are many ancient monu- 
ments in the church, particularly one in the north ifle 
to the memory of ſeven children, of one Edward Ma- 
pleſden, who all died of the {mall pox. "The inſerip— 
tion is ſuitable to the mourntul event, which öccaſion— 
ed the erecting of the monument, and the parents are 
repreſented as bewailing the lois of their children. The 
free-ichool is a very handſome edifice, built in a ſquare 
form, and ſtands in the middle of the high ſtreet, front- 
ing the church. It conſiſts of three ſeparate rooms, to 
each of which there is a ſtair caſe, as the building ſtands 
on pillars, One of the rooms is uſed as a library, ano- 
ther for a writing ſchool, and in the third, the youth 
are initructed in grammar, 

The poor in this place have received conſiderable be- 
nefactions, there being ſeveral alms houſes well en- 
dowed for the ſupport of aged perſons. There is a 
weekly market here on Thurivay, and three annual 
fairs, viz, on Holy Thurſday, the Thurſday after 'Tri- 
nity Sunday, and the tenth of October, being diſtant 
from London 30 miles. 

There is a village near this town, called Hadham 
Parwa, and in the church, which is only a poor low 
ſtructure, the Capels, earls of Eftex, have their bury- 
ing place. X 

Honeſdon, on the river Stort, is a ſmall village, but 
much eſteemed in former times for its healthy fitua- 
tion, which induced Henry VIII. to have his children 
brought up at it. It ftands on a fine hill, from whence 
there is a moit delightful proſpect ; and underneath are 
meadows, with the river winding in the moſt delightful 
manner, Near it is the houſe where the royal children 
received their education, which is now tne ſcat of a 
private gentleman. The gardens are laid out with the 
niceſt taſte, and there is a large baſon, from whence 
water is conveyed to the different plantations in the 
gardens, 

The next place we arrived at was Sawbridgworth, 
vulgarly called Sabſworth, a place of coniderable an- 


tiquity, as appears from the inhabitants obtaining a. 


charter from Edward the elder, by which they were au- 
thorized to keep a weekly market. There was a con- 
vent of monks here in the times of popery, but it ſeems 
to have been only a poor place, for the brethren at- 
tended mals in the parith church. The market is now 
diſcontinued ; but they have ſtill two fairs, viz. on the 
twenty-third of April, and tne nineteenth of October. 
There are ſeveral monuments in the church, particu- 
larly one to the memory of general Lumley, brother to 
the ear] of Scarborough, oa Which is the following in- 
fcription : 


Here lieth the honourable Henry Lumley, eſquire, 
only brother to Thomas, carl of Scarborough, who 
was in every battle, and at every ſtege, as colonel, 
„ lieutenant general, or general of the horſe, with 
king William, or the duke of Marlborough, in twen— 
„ ty campaigns, in Ireland, Flanders and Germany; 
„ where he was honoured, elteemed and beloved, by 
„our army, by our allies, and even the enemies, for 
& his ſingular politeneſs and humanity, as well as for 
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© all his military virtues and capacity. He ſat a Jong 
time in parliament, always zealous for the honour of 
the crown, and for the good of his country; and 
knew no partv, but that of truth, Juſtice and ho- 
nour. He died governor of the iſle of Jerſey, the 
eighteenth of October 1722, in the ſixty-third year 
ot his age.“ : 
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A place called Rye in the pariſh of Stanfled-abbots, 
near Sawbridgeworth, is famous in the hiſtory of Eng- 
land for the plot, commonly called the Rye-houſe plot, 
contrived by one Rumball, a man of a daring reſolu— 
lution, but a moſt abandoned wretch, as appears from 
his drawing many innocent perſons into a ſnare. He ſaid 
that the plot was laid to aſlaſſinate king Charles II. on 
his return frem New Market, znd to give the greater 
appearance of truth to the ſtory, ſome fire arms were 
previouſly lodged in the houſe. He would have wil- 
lingly turned evidence, but that was denicd him, and he 
ſuffered death as a traitor. 

The next place we viſited in this county, was the 
ancient town of Ware, ſituated on the river Lee, which 
is navigable from hence to Limehouſe, on the river 
Thames. We are told, that ſome ſtrolling parties of 
the Danes, ſailed up the river Lee from the Thames 
in their ſmall open boats, :nd infeſted this part of the 
country. They likewiſe built a fort here, to ſecure 
themſelves from the army of king Altred, and for its 
better defence, raiſed the water ſo high, by a great 
dam, or as they called it, a Weare, that it was with 
great difficulty the Engliſh could diſlodge them, From 
this circumſtance we are told the town received its 
name, 

It appears from dooms-day book to have been only 
a village at the Nozman conqueſt, it being at that time 
part of the eſtate of Sayer de Quincy, earl of Wincheſ- 
ter. At that time it was ſubject to the town of Hert- 
ford, but the earl cauſed the iron chain, which was 
drawn acroſs the bridge to be taken away, and the road 
to be laid open for carriages, who, before that time, 
were uſed to pay toll. By this means it ſoon became a 
conſiderable place, and a great thoroughfare. Inns were 
built for the accommodation of travellers, and genteel 
houſes were erected, ſo that many years ago it was both 
flouriſhing and populous. | | 

The town conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet. near a mile in 
length'; but it has many lanes and allies turning from 
it. The church is built in the form of a croſs. And 
the governors of Chriſt's Hoſpital, have erected a gal- 
lery in the middle iſle for the uſe of the children, 
whom they ſend from London to be educated at their 
ſchool in this town. "There is alſo a charity ſchool for 
the children of the poor inhabitants, and ſeveral alms 
houſes, well endowed. 

At preſent there are good inns in the town, and at 
the Bull, is a bed of great antiquity, about twelve feet 
ſquare, much viſited out of curioſity by ſtrangers, Great 
trade is carried on here for all forts of grain, particu- 
larly malt, vaſt quantities of which are conveved down 
the river in barges to London; and the veſſels return 
loaded with coals, and other articles. 

There was a convent for | ranciſcan friars in this 
town, before the reformation ; but it is now totally de- 
moliſhed. Upon the whole, Ware is a very fiouriſh- 
ing town, and is daily increaſing by its tituation on the 
river Lee. The weekly market is on | ueſday, be ſides 
which it has two fairs, viz. on the laſk Pueſday in 
April and the Tueſday before St. Matthew's day, being 
_ diſtant from London 21 miles. | 

There is a village near Ware, called Stanſted Thiel, 
where a chauntry for ſecular prieits was founded in 
the reign of Edward II. but it was difiolved in the 
reign of Henry VI. and its. revenues annexed to the 
Spittal in London. 

Near Ware is a ſpot of ground, called Lemon-field, 
where, in 1729, ſeveral Roman antiquities were dug 
up, particularly wine veſlels, made of a pale rediſh 
earth, Each of theſe veſſels had two handles, and were 
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London with water. 
Sir Hugh Middleton, in the reign of James J. ang b. 


only twenty miles, yet its different windings arg ff 


many years ago. It is under the direction and many». 


about thirty thouſand pounds annually; but then j: 


the Lee, about which there have been ſeveral conteſt, 


affairs tranſacted, 'It is of great antiquity, and x 
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pointed at the bottom, in order to fix in the ,, 
according to the Roman cuftom. As many | cy 
bones have been dug up here at different tines , 
appearance of their ever having been burnt, te... 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that a battle was fought at the wo 
between the Romans and Britons, wherein the oo 
had been defeated. There is likewiſe the rem, 
Roman camp at a place called Road-mill, 
neighbourhood, probably thrown up in the 
Nero, when the 1 re volted under the hero 
Boadicia. 

On the ſouth of Ware is Amwell, where the Nes 
River takes it riſe, and which ſupplics a great dan en 
It was projected aud begun 
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niſhed by the affiftance of the city of London. 14. 
the diſtance from London to the ſource of this fuer, 


to amount to thirty-ſix, nor will it ſurprize thoſs 44, 
are acquainted with the courſe which it takes, |; ,.. 
originally divided into ſeventy-two ſhares, one halt 1 
which belonged to the crown, and the other half , 
private perſons ; but the King's part has been (4 


ment of twenty-nine proprietors, and is ſaid to hring j 


mult be remembred that there is a conſiderable dedyg;. 
on to be made, in order to keep both the river 253 
pipes in order, Great part of the water is drayn fron 


but the legiſlative power interpoſing, the good of th: 
public was preferred to private intereſt. 

Hertford, the next place we viſited, is the courty 
town, where the aſſizes are held, knights of the fir 
choſen, and all other public buſineſs relating to lay 


known to the Romans when they were in this ifan!, 
It flouriſned under the heptarchy, as appears from f. 
veral of the eaſt Saxon kings, keeping their courts here; 
and when Egbert united the ſeven kingdoms of Eng- 
land, under one government, this was made th: 
chief town of the county, a privilege which it has e- 
joyed ever ſince, 

When the Danes failed up the river Lee, as we hae 
already mentioned in our account of Ware, they mut 
dered all the inhabitants of Hertford, and having plun- 
dered their houſes of every thing valuable, they ſet fir 
to the place, and reduced the whole to a heap of aſhes 
Theſe barbarians were driven from the place by A. 
fred ; and in the reign of his ſon Edward the elder, the 
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caſtle ; but it was defended with great 
many of the French ſoldiers were lain. 
forced to ſurrender, for want of proviſion | 
condition that none of the inhabitants ſhould be pur” 
dred of their effects. 1 
The dauphin, however, did not remain long! * 
ſeſſion of it, for John dying, the barons acknowiees” 
his ſon, Henry III. for their ſovereign, and Lew 
obliged to deliver it up, and return to MO 
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It appears from an inquiſition taken in the reign of 
V. that Hertford had ſent repreſentatives to par- 
ent ever ſince the reign of Edward I. but the trade 
_ lace having decayed, and the people not being 
= an them their wages, they petitioned the king 
* uſed from ſending any for the future; nor 
to be excu : 
Joes it appear that they were ever repreſented in par- 
liamant from that time till the reign of James I. In 
thereign of Henry VI. that prince often kept his court 
here, and the manor of the town was ſettled as part of 
his queen's jointute. | 

ln the reign of Henry VII. the parliament paſſed 
an act, by which it is ordained, that weights and mea- 
ſures of braſs ſhould be uſed here as a ſtandard for the 
other towns in the county, from which we may infer 
that great abuſes had crept in here. It received a char- 
ter with conſiderable. privileges from queen Mary, and 
in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when the plague raged in London and Weſtminſter, 
Michaelmas term was adjourned to Hertford, and all 
the couris of Weſtminſter-hall ordered to {1t here. 

In the thirty-{.r{t- year of the fame reign, the queen 
granted them a new charter with greater privileges than 
they had ever enjoyed before; and in the thirty-fourth 
ear of her reign Hillary-term was held here, as ap- 
ats from the writs bearing date at Hertford. 

In the reign of James I. a conteſt aroſe between the 
bailiff of Hertford, and a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, when the matter being reterred to the king, his 
Majeſty ordered that it ſhould be made a free borough, 
and governed by a mayor, aſſiſted by ten principal 
purgelles, but the government is now veſted in a mayor, 
hizh {teward, a recorder, nine aldermen, ten principal 
burgeſles as a common council, ſixteen aſſiſtants with 
a town clerk, and other proper officers. 

The ſituation of Hertford is extremely delightful, 
being built in a pleaſant valley, and its ſhape reſem- 
bling a Roman V. The town hal! is a ſtately edifice, 
and there is a ſeſſions houſe, where the county courts 
are held. It has two pariſh churches, namely All 
Saints and St. Andrews. All Saints is a handſome edi— 
ſice, with a tall ſpire, and a ring of eight good Bells, 
The mayor and aldermen have a gallery in this church, 
where they attend divine ſervice ; and there is another 
for the governors of Chriſt's-hoſpital, who have a houſe 
here for the reception of ſupernumerary children. This 
houſe for the reception of the children, is capable of ac- 
commodating upwards of two hundred ; but that num- 
ber is ſeldom complete, 

St. Andrews church is an antient gothic edifice, but 
does not contain any thing remarkable, only that it 
gives name to the ſtreet where it ſtands. 

In the reign of James I. Richard Bale, Eſq; 
founded and endowed an excellent free-ſchool, with 
a ſalary of forty pounds a year for the maſter, 
Who is choſen by the heirs of Mr. Hale, but the cor- 
poration are the governors. The old houſe having 
fallen to decay, it has been rebuilt of late years, and is 
a very handſome ſtructure, with a good library of claſ- 
lical and other authors. 

There are three charity ſchools in the town, one of 
which is ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription, and the 
two others partly by ſmall funds, and partly by dona- 
tions and gifts of the neighbouring gentry. It does 
not appear that there were any religious houſes in this 
town before the reformation, except a priory of bene- 
lüctine monks, ſubordinate to the abby of St. Albans. 
lt was founded in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
and remained till the general diftolution, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to ſeventy-two pounds fourteen 
ſhillings 2nd two-pence. 

Hertford is at preſent in as flouriſhing a ſtate as any 
inland town of its ſize in the kingdom; for although 
does not carry on any branch of manufactory, yet 
oi vaſt quaintities of all ſorts of orain that are con- 
:antly fold here, brings a conſiderable number of peo- 
OR London, and other parts, who ſpend ſuch ſums 
ary ps the place in a lively condition. Its greateſt 
*ortune is, that one of the north roads, which uſed 
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to be formerly through the town, is now turned through 
Ware. 5 

The repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament are 
choſen by the freemen in general, the mayor being 
the returning officer. The weekly market is on 
Saturday, beſides which there are four annual fairs, 
viz. on the Saturday fortnight before Eaſter, the 
twelfth of May, the fifth of July, and the eighth of 
November, being diſtant. from London twenty-one 
miles, 

The next place we viſited was Hoddeſdon, a 
conſiderable town, on account of its being a great 
thoroughfare, Jt is of great antiquity as appears from 
the ruins of an antient chapel ; but by whom it was 
built, does not appear, only that it belonged to an hoſ- 
pital for leprous perſons, which is now totally demo- 
liſhed. 

There was an alms-houſe in this town, about three 
centuries ago, and in the reign of queen Elizabeth a 
tree grammar ſchool was built in the town, which is {till 
kept up, being endowed with very ample. privileges. 
The town does not contain any thing remarkable. 
There is a weekly market on "Thurſday, and a fair for 
toys on the twenty-ninth of July, being diſtant from 


London ſeventeen miles. 


Cheſhunt, the next place we viſited, is a very agree— 
able village, where many of the citizens of London, 
have their country-ſeats. The Ermine-ſtreet, or Ro- 
man military way paſſes near it, and in a field to the 
north weſt are the remains of a ſirong camp. It is 
raiſed in an oblong form with deep ditches, but moſt 
of them are now filled up. There was formerly a be- 
nedictine monaſtery here, founded in the reign of 


Henry II. and Edward III. gave this village the pre- 


vilege of keeping a weckly market, but it is now diſ- 


continued. 


Theobalds, near Cheſhunt, is a moſt pleaſant village 


where are many fine ſeats belonging to the citizens of 


London, But it is moſt remarkable ſor being the ſa- 
vourite reſidence of James J. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the great lord trea- 
ſurer Burleigh, erected a magnificient palace at this 
place, and his ſon Robert, ſecretary of ſtate, received 
king James in it, when he came to England. His ma- 
jeſty lay one night in it, and was met next morning by 
all the lords of the privy council, the great officers of 
ſtate, judges, and magiſtrates of London, who con- 
ducted him in triumph to W hitchall. 

The king ſoon after his coronation, created Robert 
Cecil ear] of Saliſbury, and gave him Hatfield Regis, 
in exchange for Theobalds. From this time it became 
his reſidence, during the ſummer, and he expended 
great ſums in inlarging the park, which he encompaſſed 
with a brick wall ten miles in circumference. 

Iv appears from ſeveral letters written to the king, 
and now preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, that during 
the time of the prince and duke of Buckingham's refi- 
dence at the cvurt of Madrid, James began to reflect 
ſeverely on his own imprudence in ſuffering the heir 
apparent to the crown to go into the country of our 
natural enemies, and theie melancholly thoughts are 
ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death, for he dicd in the 
palace of Theobalds on the twenty-ſeventh of March, 
in 1625. | 

In the ſame collection of letters are ſome from Buck- 
ingham to the king; but full of ſuch indecent expreſ- 
ſions, as gives us a very low opinion of James. 

During the civil wars in the laſt century, the army 
of the parliament plundered this magnificent palace, 
and the park is now let out in farms. The village, 
however, is extremely populous, and the new river runs 
throveh it, croſſing the gardens of ſeveral of the gentry. 
It was in this village that Richard Cromwell, eldeſt 
ſon of the Protector, ſpent the remainder of his days, 
after he had reſigned the government, with which he 
was inveſted on the death of his father. It was here 
that Richard enjoyed thoſe comiorts, which the gaudy 
pomp of ſovereignty cannot give, nor the riches of In- 
dia inſure, The affairs of government never attracted 


his 
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his attention ; but his time was ſpent in works of piety, [| 


and he died in a good old age, with a conſcience void 
of offence both towards God and man. 

Waltham cross, another village, near this place is 
ſituated on the borders of this county, where it joins 
with Eſſex, being ſeperated from Waltham abby by 
the river Lee. "The epithet, Croſs, is added on ac- 
count of a fine croſs, icing built here by Edward J. 
in memory of his beloved queen Eleanor, of whom we 
{hall ſpeak more largely, when we come to Northamp- 
ton. This croſs is a ſtately edifice, and round it are 
ſeveral images, with not only the arms of England, but 
alſo thoſe of ſuch provinces in France, as Edward at 
that time laid claim to; but of late years, great part of 
it has been defaced. 

Hatfield, the next town we viſited, is a place of great 
antiquity, as appears from our hiſtories, where we read 
of an eccleſiaſtical tynod being held at it 68 T, in order 
to conſider of the moſt proper methods to be uſed in 
ſupprefling the Eutychean hereſy, Under the Saxon 
kings it was a royal demeſne, but Edgar gave it to 
the prior and convent of Ely. 

It is mentioned in doomſday book, and when Henry 
I. converted the monaſtery of Ely into a biſhopric, he 
granted a charter, wherein he cedes the manor of Hat- 
held to the convent for ever. In latter times the kings 
of England built a palace here, and in it both Edward 
VI. and queen Elizabeth rehded before they ſucceeded 
to the throne. This houſe, which was once a royal 
palace is now the ſeat of the earl of Saliſbury ; for in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, the biſhop of Ely gave 
it to the crown in exchange for other lands, and it has 
remained in the Cecil family, ever ſince the acceſſion of 
James I. 

The church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, built in 
the form of a croſs, and at the end of the chancel is 
an ancient chapel, On the welt end is a tower, and in 
it a ring of five large bells. There are many curious 
monuments in this church, and the living 1s reckoned 
one of the richeſt in England. 

The town does not contain any remarkable buildings, 
nor is it very populous ; but they have two charity 
ſchools well endowed, where the children of the poorer 
people are taught reading, writing and accounts. The 
weekly market is on Thurſday, and they have two 
fairs for toys, viz. on the twenty-third of April, and 
eighteenth of October, being Gigant from London 
nineteen miles. 

There is a village, near Hatfield, called Sundridge, 
which does not contain any thing remarkable, only 
that Sarah the wife of the great duke of Mariborough, 
was born near it, where her father, Mr. Jennings, 
had an eſtate; and at North Mims is a fine ſeat, where 
the late fir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls uſed to re- 
fide, during the vacation. The duke of Leeds has 
alſo a fine feat here, and the late lord chancellor Somers 
lies buried in the chancel of the church, without any 
inſcription, 

From Hatfield we travelled to the ancient town of 
St. Albans, pleafantly fituated on the river Vere, and 
generally ſuppoſed to be the place where Caſſibelan re- 
tided, who headed the Britiſh forces againſt the Ro- 
mans, under the command of Julius Cæſar. It was 
then called by the Romans Verolanum, and in latter 
times Verulam. 

When the Roman army croſſed the Thames, they 
marched to this place, in crder to drive the Britons 
from the intrenchments, which they had made in the 
woods, and their ſucceſs was ſo great, that they flew a 
vait number of the people, took many priſoners, and 
plundered the neighbouring country of all forts of pro- 
viſions for the uſe of their army. 

After the Romans had made a ſettlement in the 
iſland, the inhabitants of Verulam entered into their 
legions as ſoldiers, and behaved with ſo much bravery, 
that the emperor made ita fiee city, by which the peo- 
ple were intitled to all thoſe privileges, which the na- 
tives of Rome enjoyed. 


This will appear evident, when we conſider, that 
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the famous queen Boadicia treated the 
as enemies, ordering every one found in the 
to be put to the ſword, and ſuch as were taken 
they had made their eſcape, to be crucitied. 
was again rebuilt by order of Julius Agricola 3 
couraged the people to erect temples, and wear the fl. 
man habits, He likewiſe introduced among then 
k S Mall the 
knowledge of the liberal arts, and they lived gu. 
under the Roman government, till the reien of I). 
cleſian, about the latter end of the third centurs D 
that time the chriſtian religion was known and . 
felled by great numbers of people throughout 11 
empire; and as Tertulian aſſures us, had even .“ 
trated unto thoſe northern parts of Britain, y 
mained inacceſſible to the Roman arms. 

It has been obſerved by many judicious author 
all perſecutions in matters of religion have ariſes 
the inſtigation of corrupt prieſts ; and as at that tun 
the chriſtians were ſo numerous that even ue 
gions were compoſed of them, the emperors we ma 
to believe that they could not be faithful ſubiecte. .. 
cauſe they would not conform to the sſtabliſhe! 
I:gton, wy 

In conſequence of this vile infinuation, the c\;i3%, 
were perſecuted with great ſeverity, not only in 64, 
parts near the capital, but even in Britain; sor a. 
Alban, whom we ſuppoſe was a chriſtian miniftet E 
the converted Britons in Verulam, ſuffered death op, 
vith ſeveral other perſons ; and from him the tow; 8 
afterwards called St. Alban's. When the CGoG&ting 
taught by the learned Pelagius, ſpread thro” this ian 
Germanus, a Gallican biſhop, was ſent into rita. 
and he held a ſynod here, wherein he recommended, 
that where heretics could not be confuted, they dug 
by all means to be extirpated, s 

Theſe horid refolutions would have been Gout; 
reduced to practice, had not the Romans abandon:! 
the iſland ſoon after; and the Britons were too much 
engaged in war, firſt with the Scots, and then with 
the Saxons, that they had no time to think of perſecu- 
ting thoſe who differed from them in religious ſenti- 
ments. 

When the Saxons were converted to chriſtianity, Ve. 
rulam became a very conſiderable place, and the bones 
of the Proto-Britiſth martyr, having (as was preteiued! 
been found, a church was erected, where Offa, 3 
of Mercia, afterwards founded and endowed ons of th: 
moſt ſtately abbies in the kingdom. The bones of d. 
Alban were put into a ſhrinc, over which was the te 
lowing infcription : 
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Here lieth interred the body of St. Alban, a cit. 
nen of Old Verulam, of whom this town 100x | 
„ name, and from the ruins of which, all the grande 
of this place aroſe. He ſuffered martyrdom, Ja. 
* 239; 20%. 


This ſtately abby was conſidered as the firſt in En: 
land; for although Weſtminſter is faid to have ha 
greater riches, yet the abbot of St. Albans toox place 
of all the others in the great council of the nation. 

'The gate of this abby is ſtill ſtanding, and the node 
gothic church, is one of the molt {lately edinces !! 
Britain. The inhabitants of the town puichaled !: 
from Edward VI. for four hundred pounds, and con- 
verted it into a pariſh church; but it being too larce 
for that purpoſe, and requiring a greater ſum to ker 
it in repair than the people are able to afford, tach Wi 
it is feared, in time, ſuffer it to fall to decay. 1 nets 
are many curious monuments in this church; 5s © 
the north entrance 1s a figure of king (ita, ate 9 
his throne, with a Latin infcription underneath, © 6e 
following import: 


Whom you behold, ill painted on his threne 
Sublime, was once for Mercian Offa known. 


The ſhrine of St. Alban food in the eafteri part © 


} 


» 2 . he” 
the church, where the archdsacon's court 15 hu nd 


2» 


1 


in the pavement are ſtill to be ſeen ſix holes, where- 
up * dorters of it were fixed. In the north eaſt 
in the * old gallery, and on the edges are carved 
ee f all thoſe wild beaſts, which uſcd to infeſt this 
bevel he land. We are told that the ſhrine of St. 
_ wo ſo rich, that it was plated over with ſolid 
= bit the night before the commiſhoners came to 
4p entory of the different efrects, ſome of the 

ns people broke into the church, and ſtole all they 
10 00 ha hold of, which were never heard of after. In 
_= of the ſouth iſle, near where the ſhrine itood, 
ap monument to the memory of Humphry, duke of 
Glouceſter, brother of Henry V. and regent of lng, 
land, durin the minority ot Henry V L. and underneath 
the ſtatue of the duke, is an inſcription in Latin, which 
we mall give Our readers in Englith : : 
Gacred to the pious memory of an excellent man, 


** 
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oy 
take an inv 


Interr'd within this conſecrated ground, 

Lies he. whom Henry his protector found. 

Good Humphry, Glo'ſter's duke, who well could 
1 Dh 

Fraud, couch'd within the blind impoſtor s eye: 

His country's light, the ſtates rever'd ſupport, 

Who peace, and riſing learning, deign'd to court, 

hence his rich library, at Oxford plac'd, 

Her ample ſchools with ſicted influence grac'd : 

Vet fell beneath an envious woman's wile, 

Both to herſelf, her king, and kingdom vile ; 

Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this pot of land; 

Yet ſpite of envy ſhall his glory ftand. 


The vault was diſcovered ſome years ago, where the 
duke's body was found in a leaden coilin, and the fleſh, 
except on the ſect, remained uncorrupted. There is 
a noble piece of gothic architecture, at the weſt end of 
the choir, and there has been a new altar-piece lately 
put up, at the expence of on: captain Puichampton, 
The coins, and other pieces of Roman antiquities, dug 
up at old Verulam, are depoſited in the veitry of this 
church, and well worth a traveller's notice. 

Beſides the abby there are three parith churches in 
St, Alban's, namely, St. Peter's, St. Stephen's, and 
St. Michael's. In St. Michael's church, there is a 
monument to the memoty of the great lord chancellor 
Bacon, who is repreſented as fitting in a chair, in a 
thoughitul poſture, and underneath is an inſcription in 
Latin, which we have tranſlated into Englith, for the 
benent of ſuch readers, as ate not acquainted with that 
language : 


& Francis Bacon, baron of Verulam, and viſcount 
dt. Albans ; or by his more known titles, the light 
* of the ſciences, and the lavy of eloquence ; was thus 
* accultomed to fit, who atter having unravelled all 
the myſteries of natural and civil wiſdom, fulfilled 
the decree of nature, That things joined ſhould 
be looſed, in the year of our Lord 1626, and of his 
age 66. 

* This was erected to the memory of ſo great a man, 
by Thomas Meautys, who reverenced him while liv- 
ing, and admires him dead.“ 


The town of St. Alban's is built in an irregular man- 
ner; but the ſituation is both healthy and pleaſant, and 
there are many good inns in the place for the accom- 
modation of traveilers, it being on the great road to 
oventry, Birmingham, Cheſter, and other parts. There 
was betides the abby, a ſmall nunnery in this town, 
with ſeveral chapels and chaunteries ; but they are all 
totally demoliſhed. The late dutcheſs of Marlborough 
uit a fine houſe in the neighbourhood of this town, 
which is now inhabited by her great grandſon, ear] 
pencer. She likewiſe built ſome good alms-houſes, 
and a charity-ſchool for children. There was alſo in 


tuts town, one of thoſe croſſes. erected by Edward I. 


IN me 1 7 ; 
memory of his queen, and the dutcheſs of Marlbo- 


10 * * : 
1 a ſtatue of the late queen Anne, her royal 
els, with the tollowing inſcription, on the pe- 
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deſtal; but it has been lately removed to Blenheim in 
Oxfordſhire : 


„Queen Anne was very graceful and majeſtic in 
her perſon; religious without affectation; ſhe al- 
© ways meant well; ſhe had no falſe ambition, which 
«© appeared by her never complaining at king \Wil- 
liam's being prefered to the crown before her, when 
it was taken from the king her father, for following 
ſuch councils, and purtuing ſuch meaſures, as ren- 
dered the revolution neceſſary, It was her greateſt 
afiiction, to be found to act againſt him, even for 
ſecurity, Her journey to Nottingham was never 
concerted, but occaſioned by the great conflernation 

2 was under at the King's ſudden return to Sali 
„% bury. 
dhe always paid the greateſt reſpect to king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary; never inſiſted upon any one 
circumſtance o grandeur, more than what was eſta— 
bliſhed in her family by king Charles II. though at- 
ter the revolution, ſh: was prefumptive- heir to the 
crown; and after the death of her ſiſter, was in the 
place of prince of Wales, Upon her acceſſion to 
the throne, the civil lift was not increaſed, 
© The late carl of Gudolphin, lord high treaſurer of 
England often ſaid, that front accidents in the cut— 
toms, and lenity in the collection, it did not arite 
one year with another, to more than five hundred 
thoutand pounds. 

She had no vanity in her expences, nor bought 
any one jewel in the whole time of her reign. 

** dhe paid out of her civil liſt, many penſions grant- 
cd in former reigns, which have been fince thrown 
upon the public. 

„When a war was neceſſary to ſecure Europe a- 
gainit the power of France, ſhe contributed in one 
year, towards the war, out of her civil lift, one 
* hundred thouſand pounds, in cafe of her ſubjects. 

„ dhe granted the revenue ariſing from the firſt 
fruits, to augment the proviſions of the poorer 
6 clergy, 

She never refuſed her private charity to proper 
objects. Till a few years before her death, ſhe ne- 
ver had but twenty thoufand pounds a year for her 
privy purſe. 

At the latter end of her reign, it did not exceed 
© tweniy-{1x thoufand a year; which was much to her 
© honour, becauſe it is {ubject to no account. And as 
to her robes, it will appear by the records in the ex- 
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* chequer, that in nine years, ſhe ſpent only thircy-two 


<« thouſand and fifty pounds, including the coronation 
© expences. 

She was extremely well bred, treated her chief 
% Jadics and ſervants, as if they had been her equals, 
„her behaviour to all that approached her was decent, 
and full of dignity; and ſhewed condeſcenſion, wich- 
« out art or incannefs, 

& All this I know to be true. 
*& SARAL MARLBOROUGH, 
«© Mpccxxxvii.” 


This character of the queen ſets her conduct in the 
moſt amiable light, and certainly no lady had better 
opportunity of knowing her than the dutcheſs, who 
was her molt intimate friend above twenty years. 

As you enter St. Albans, on the road from London, 
near the turnpike, a curious mill has been erected, by 
Mr. Potter, of Coleman ſtreet, for poliſhing di:monds. 
It is driven by the water, and faves a conſiderable ex- 


. pence, as the diamonds uſed tobe polithed in mills, ei- 


ther driven by horſes or pulled by men, he whole 
machine was invented and conſtructed by Mr. Potter, 
who has brought the article of cutting and poliſhing 
diamonds to the greateſt perfection. 

This town is a particular diſtrict of itſelf, and its ju- 
riſdiction extends over ſeveral towns and pariſhes, even 
as far as Barnet. It has ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the beginning, and is governed by a mayor, 
high ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four 

23% alliſtants, 
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aſſiſtants, a town clerk and other proper officers. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, aud three annual fairs, 
viz. on the twenty-fifth of March, the ſeventeenth of 
June, and twenty-ninth of September, being diſtant 
from London 21 miles. 

When Richard, duke of York, began to aſpire to 
the crown of England, he raiſed an army and marched 
to St. Albans, where he was met by 1 VI. on 
the twenty-ſccond of May 1455, and a bloody battle 


enſued, The earl of Warwick, commonly called King 


maker, charged the royal army with great bravery, 
and the duke of York firmly ſupported him. T he 
duke finding an opportunity of taking the enemy in 
flank, effectually ſecured the victory, and the royaliſts 
were totally routed with the loſs of five thouſand men, 
among whom were the duke of Somerſet, the earls of 


Northumberland and Strafford, with lord Cliftord, 


beſides many other nobleman, knights and gentry. 

The king received a flight wound in the neck by an 
arrow, and when his army fled in contution, he ran to 
a ſmall houſe, in the neighbourhood to conceal himſelf. 
The duke of York ſoon procured intelligence where 
the king was, and went to the houſe along with the 
earl of Saliſbury, where they fell on their knees and 
beſought pardon, telling Henry, that as their great 
enemy, the duke of Somerſet was dead they were ready 
to lay down their arms, 

Henry, who ſhuddered with fear, did not expect this 
treatinent, and begged the duke, in the name of God, 
to ſtop the effuſion of blood. The duke readily con- 
ſented, and ſounded a retreat; after which, the king 
returned to London, fully ſatisfied with the conduct of 
York, Saliſbury and Warwick, whom he conſidered 
as his moſt faithful ſubjects, and they were received 
into favour at court with all the marks of royal approba- 
tion. But this ſunſhine of court favour did not continue 
long, for the duke of Somerſet, ſon of the late duke, 
thirſted to be revenged on York and Warwick for the 
death of his father ; and therefore {tired up the queen a- 
gainſt them, which occaſioned many bloody battles. 

The earl of March, ſon of the duke of York, and 
afterwards king of England by the name of Edward IV. 
having raiſed an army to aſſert his title to the crown, 
marched from the north towards London ; but was 
met near St. Albans, by queen Margaret, on Shrove 
Tueſday 1461. The earl of Warwick charged the 
queen's army with his uſual impetuoſity, and his cou- 
rage ſeemed to counterpoiſe the enemies ſuperiority of 
numbers. 

After both parties had fought with great bravery ſe- 
veral hours, the royaliſts were on the point of giving 
way, when the lord Lovelace, who commanded one of 
the earl's wings, wheeled off with the whole corps, and 
left Warwick's center flank expoſed to the enemy's at- 
tack ; which the royaliſts no ſooner perceived, than 
they made uſe of the advantage, for the Yorkiſts were 
ſoon thrown into confuſion, 

The earl, however, retreated in good order, but left 
above two thouſand men dead in the held, beſides ſe- 
veral lords, who were taken priſoners. Had the queen 
behaved with lenity on this occaſion, there is little doubt 
but that the York party would have been totally 
ruined ; but the ſame infatuation, which had directed 
all her former councils, operated in a moſt fingular 
manner on this occaſion. She cauſed many of the pri- 
ſoners to be murdered in cold blood, and ordered the 
lord Bonvil, and Sir Thomas Kyrcil to be beheaded. 
She then ordered her troops to pillage the town, which 
completed her ruin ; for the Londoners being afraid of 
meeting with the ſame fate, came out in a body and 
proclaimed Edward their king, after which he was 
crowned in Weſtminſter-abby. 

The Saxon kings had a palace at Kingſbury, near 
St. Albans, but it was demoliſhed, during the civil 


wars in the reign of king Stephen; and there was an 


hoſpital at St. Julians, near this place for lepers, found- 
ed about the latter end of the twelfth century, and de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, It was in latter times 
converted into nunnery, and cardinal Wolſcy procured 


pit and ſounding board, are both carved in the moſt cu- 
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a grant of its revenues for the uſe of Chriſt, 
in Oxford. 
On the high road leading to Dunſtable, is Reg 
which although only a village, yet it contains "un, 
handſome houtes, with ſeveral good inns, for bk 
great thoroughfare, the waggons from Birmin 15 
Shrewſbury, Wolverhampton, and many other ay 
put up at it the night before they reach London © "a; 
a pretty agreeable place, and was formerly much ; 
quented by devotees, on account of the pretended 5 
lics of Aniphibalus, a martyr, and one who 8 
the goſpe] here in the third century. "This village . 
three annual fairs, viz. on the firſt Wedneſday a. 
New years day, the Wedneſday in Eaſter wee; I 
the Wedneſday in Whitſun week, being diſtant 

London 25 miles. 

Flamſtead, on the left of the high road, about fh, 
miles beyond Redburn, was formerly a market n 
and had ſeveral fairs, but they are diſcontinued. 1755 
church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, ſituated On £ 
hill, with a ſquare tower and a lofty ſpire, ſcen hs 
great diſtance, This church has three iſles, and I 
them are ſeveral ancient monuments. : 

In the reign of king Stephen, one Roger Tones 
founded a ſmall convent here for nuns of the benedic. 
tine order,. which remained till the general diſſolution 
but none of its ruins are now viſible. The lands ne; 
this village, are reckoned inferior to many other place; 
in the county, becauſe of vaſt numbers of ſmall flint, 
ſcattered up and down through the earth, but ſor 
that, good crops of wheat grow upon them. 

Tring, the next place we viſited, is ſituated at the 
weſtern extremity of the county, where it joins with 
Buckinghamſhire. It is a place of conſiderable anti. 
quity, as appears from doomſday book, where it i; 
mentioned as a royal demeſne, and as ſuch it was given 
by the conqueror to his principal favourite Robert, ex! 
of Ewe. 

It did not, however, remain long in his family, fo 
king Stephen ſeized it, and beſtowed the whole mz- 
nor on the abby of Feverſham, and that convent re- 
mained poſſeſſed of it till the general diſſolution, when 
it came into lay hands. It is now the eſtate of Mr. 
Crore, who has encloſed a park, near the town, con- 
taining three acres of land, and it it is a fine plantation 
of trees reſembling a wood. 

The town, although ſmall, is extremely neat, with 
ſome very handſome houſes in it, and the church is a 
venerable 2 ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, in 
which are ſix good bells. The church has been wain- 
ſcoted and beautified, within theſe few years, at the ex- 
pence of Mr. Gore. The chancel is extremely hand- 
ſome, and it in are many antient monuments. The pul- 
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rious manner, and both the church and chancel ate 
paved with fine free-ſtone. 

There is likewiſe a charity ſchool for twenty poor 
children, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. There 
is a great weekly market in this town for corn on Fri 
day, and a fair on the twenty-ninth of September for 
toys, and hiring of ſervants, being diſtant from Loncor 
Zr miles, 

We have in our account of another part of this coun- 
ty, treated of the ſuperſtition of the vulgar, concerning 
witchcraft, and hiſtorical exactneſs obliges us to relate 
a very tragical event, which happened at Tring, in con- 
ſequence of thoſe deluded notions. 

On the eighteenth of April 1751, the cryer of He- 
mel Hempſtead received a piece of paper, which he was 
to read in the public market, which paper contall 
the following words, 

+ This is to give notice, that, on Monday next, © 
“ man and a woman are to be publicly ducked at 1% 
in this county, for their wicked crimes * 

Mr. Burton, the overſeer of the poor at Tring, bar. 
ing heard the paper cried about at different places, he 
enquired who the perſons were, and finding them tobe 
John Oſborn and Ruth his wife, both poor aged people, 
he ſent them to the workhouſe, in order to ſcrecu hen 


fry 


2 danger that might happen. But notwith- 
om An hi rudent conduct of the overſeer, a great 
fanding £01? 4 f five thouſand people aſſembled at 
Lob of uf fene ſecond, h & 4 by one Thomas 
o 
ev. declaring revenge on orne and his wife, 
SA os ot witch and wizzard, and pulled down a 
1 1 all belonging to the workhouſe, after which they 
ec both the windows and frames, demanding the 
oe r people in order to duck them. But Mr. 
_” 5 ou maſter of the workhouſe, in order to 
k 2 e them from the fury of the mob, had on the 
Wu 6 before prudently removed them to the veſtry of 
43 2 thinking that ſhould it be known where 
1 = y were concealed, the ſanctity of the place would 
W 4 them from violence, but he was miſtaken ; 
br as ſoon as the mob entered the workhouſe, although 
b. told them that they were not in it, = they would 
bot deliere him, but ſearched every cloſet, box, and 
cen the ſalt box. 
= From theſe extremities they proceeded to greater, 
nad Colley, cried out,“ Let us ſearch the cieling. 
Ine cieling was accordingly ſearched, but neither of 
. them being found, Colley ſwore, that unleſs 1 ompkins 
would deliver up the two old people, he would imme- 
$ diately ſet fire to the houſe, and likewiſe reduce the 
W whole town of Tring to aſhes, 8 
= Tomkins _ them ready to execute their diabo- 
E lical purpoſe, told them where the unhappy perſons 
W wore, on which the mob marched in a body, led by 
W Colley to the veſtry, broke open the door, ſeized Ol- 
W borne and his wife, whom they laid acroſs their ſhoul- 
ers like calves, and carried them above two miles; 
but not finding water at that place, they carried them 
in the ſame inhuman manner to a place, called Marlſon 
W Green, where they ſtripped them both naked, without 
any regard to decency. They next proceeded to tie 
their thumbs and great toes together, and in that man- 
er carried them to a deep pond, threw them in three 
E ciferent times; but the poor woman, who was ſeventy 
ears of age, died in the water. 
Having thus ſatiated their diabolical malice, they 
took Oſborn to a neighbouring houſe, where they laid 
him in bed, and the body of his murdered wife, be- 
Wide him, after which they diſperſed to their own homes. 
lt was impoſſible that all the perſons concerned in 
N this barbarous affair ſhould be brought to juſtice, and 
W thac they ſhould have all eſcaped, would have been an 
inlult to the juſt laws of the nation. Colley, the 
ragleader was apprehended, and found guilty at Hert- 
bord, on the cleareſt evidence. | 
la order to ſtrike the greater terror into the people, 
and deter them from ſuch acts of cruelty for the future, 
the court ordered that he ſhould be executed at Tring, 
and his body hung in chains, near the place where the 
murder was committed. The ſentence was according] y 
executed, Colley was eſcorted from Hertford, by a 
Wparty of the royal regiment of horſe guards, and lodged 
one night in the goal of St. Albans, from which he 
as the next day conducted to Tring, and executed 
midſt a vaſt number of ſpectators. 
When we conſider the aggravating circumſtances, 
attending the barbarous act for which this man ſuffered, 
ure are naturally led to admire the wiſdom of the legi- 
Are power, in making a law to cancel all the acts 
el parliament againſt witchcraft. 
he poor perſons, upon whom this inhuman mob 
Vecked their fury, were, by their age and infirmities, 
_ to every ſort of compaſſion. Inſtead of treating 
mem with ſuch barbarit „it was their duty to have 
WP btected them from xr (Ma and like rational crea- 
nures, ſupported them with ſuch comforts, as providence 
5 thought proper to deny. 
. khamſtead, commonly called Great Berkhampſtead, 
3 ext place we viſited, is of great antiquity, and ap- 
ers to have been known by the Romans, and proba- 
| e been dug up at it, eſpecially near the caſtle, 
18 = n great repute, during the heptarchy, it 
$ alten the reſidence of the Mercian kings. 


was one of their ſtations, becauſe vaſt numbers of 
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Sir Henry Spelman tells us, that a great council was 
held here 697, whercin many decrees were made, from 
which we {hall ſelect the following, as a ſpecimen of 
the religious and political knowledge of our anceſtors. 

Prayers Ihall be made for the king, his commands 
ſhall be freely obeyed ; and he in return ſhall protect 
the church in the enjoyment of all its poſſeſſions, 

The word of a king, or a biſhop, ſhall be taken with- 
out the ceremony of an oath. 

A prieſt ſhall be purged from every accuſation, by 
going up to the altar, and laying his right hand on the 
goſpels, repeat the following words, „ ſpeak the 
„ truth in Chriſt, I lie not.” 

If a ſervant, by his maſter's command, does any 
work on Saturday, after ſun- ſet, the maſter ſhall forfeit 
eight ſhillings, 

If a freeman travels on Sunday, he ſhall pay fix 
ſhillings ; and a ſervant for the ſame offence, ſhall ſtand 
in the pillory. 

If a huſband, or wife, offer any thing to the devil, 
they ſhall forfeit their eſtate. 

If a ſervant does fo, he ſhall either pay fix ſhillings, 
or be whipped. 

At the Norman conqueſt this town made a very con- 
ſiderable figure, for the Conqueror having paſſed the 
Thames, at Wallingford, marched towacds this place 
but Frederick, the abbot of St. Albans employed a great 
number of men to cut down the trees in the neighbour— 
ing woods, in order to obſtruct his paſſage, and before 
he could proceed any further, the lords and other great 
men of the realm, came in a body, and demanded 
from William a confirmation of 'their antient laws, 
The Conqueror being intimidated, and fearing the 
worſt, ſwore on the goſpels, to maintain inviolate the 
laws of Edward the confeſſor, upon which they ſubmit» 
ted quietly to his government. 

The conqueror gave the manor of this place to his 
brother Robert, earl of Moreton, but having afterwards 
devolved on the crown, it became a royal demeſne, 
and was endowed with very ample privileges. 

When James I. ſucceeded to the crown of England, 
he ſent his children to be nurſed here, the air of the 
place being reputed very healthy. It was alſo incor- 
porated by the ſame prince, to be governed by two 
bailiffs and aſſiſtants, choſen annually. The remains 
of the caſtle ſhews it to have been a place of great 
ſtrength, it being encompaſſed by a moat that covers 
above four acres of land. The Row 1s on the north 
ſide of the moat, and the remains of the bridge are till 
to be ſeen. 

The ſituation of the town is extremely pleaſant, be- 
ing built on the ſide of a hill, with a good ſtreet, of 
conſiderable length. There are -a great number of 
houſes in it; and the church is a large venerable gothic 
ſtructure, the roof being ſupported by twelve pillars, 
on each of which there is the figure of a ſaint. In the 
church are the remains of ſeveral chapels, or oratories, 
where maſs was ſaid in the times of popery. 

There is a free grammar ſchool in the town, under 
the direction of the warden and fellows of All Soul's 
college, Oxford ; but the maſterſhip is in'the gift of 
the crown, They have likewiſe a charity ſchool ; and 
one Mr. Sayer left thirteen hundred pounds for build- 
ing and ſupporting an alms-houſe for fix widows. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and they have three 
fairs, viz, on Shrove Monday, Whitſun Monday, and 
the twenty-fifth of July, being diſtant from London 26 
miles. 

Hempſtead, or as it is ſometimes called Hemel - 
Hempſtead, was the next place we viſited, pleaſantly 
fituated on a {mall river, called the Gade, and ſurround - 
ed with hills. It was made a corporation by Henry 
VIII. and is governed by a bailiff, aſſiſted by ſome of 
the principal inhabitants. The church, which ſtands 
at a little diſtance from the town, is an ancient gothic 
ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, and a fine ſpire, * the 
tower is a ring of good bells, and the church contains 
ſome handſome monuments. There are eleven mills 
within four miles of the place, which brings vaſt num- 
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bers of people thither, and we were told, that it 1s no 
unconumon thing for the people to receive twenty thou- 
ſand pounds a week for meal only. 

The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there is a 
fair on the Thurſday after Whitſunday for all forts of 
cattle, being diſtant from London 22 miles, 

Kings Langly, through which we travelled, after 
we left Hempſt. ad, is a large village, where Edward 
III. built a fine palace, where he often reſided, of which 
ſome part ſtill remains; and here his fifth fon Ed- 
mund, commonly called de Langley was born, who 
with his wife label, daughter of don Pedro, king of 
Cattile, lies buried in this church. King James J. gave 
it to his ſon prince Henry; but after his death it was 
alienated, and came into the hands of different pro- 


prietors. 


The village is an agreeable place, and the church is 
a venerable gothic ſtructure; but there are no build- 
ings in its neighbourhood, worthy of a traveller's no- 
tice, 

Abbots Langley, another village in this neighbour- 
hood, is a pretty agreeable place, and formerly belong- 
ed to the abby of St. Albans, as appears from a grant 
of king John, who gave the manor of this place to the 
monks, in order to find them in cloaths. The church 
is a handſome edifice, ſituated in the middle of the vil- 
lage; and at the weſt end is a fine tower. 

From this village we went to viſit Caſſioberry, the 
fine ſeat of the earl of Eſſex. It is built in the form. of 
a Roman H, and ſtands in a fine park in the moſt a- 
grecable part of the county. The building, however, 
is not uniform, for one of the wings is ancient and the 
other modern. Oppoſite the front of the houſe is a fine 
dry lawn, and below it is a pretty ſmall river, which 
winds through the park in the moſt beautiful manner, 
and contains great numbers of excellent fiſh. The 
woods on the eaſt {ide of the houſe were planted by the 
famous Le Notre, who deſigned St. James's Park, in 
the reign of Charles II. The proſpect of theſe woods 
from the houſe, with their pleaſant walks, makes the 
whole extremely delightful ; and were the houſe only 


rebuilt in the modern taſte, under the direction of a 


ſkilful archite&, it would be one of the moſt agreeable 
ſeats near London. 

Rickmanſworth, the next place we viſited, is an an- 
cient place, and was given by Offa to the abby of St. 
Albans. It is a {mall town, and does not contain any 
thing remarkable in its buildings, beſides the church, 
which is a very handſome ſtructure, with a very fine 
tower, and a good ring of bells. "The ſituation of the 
town is extremely low, on a marſhy ground ; and on 
the ſtreams in the neighbourhood are ſeveral mills for 
grinding wheat. 

There are in the town two alms- houſes for widows, 
and a charity-ſchool for twenty boys, and ten girls. 
The weckly market is on Saturday, and there are three 
fairs, viz. on the twentieth of July for horſes, the 
twenty-fourth of November for horned cattle, hogs, 
&c. and on the Saturday before the third Monday in 
September, for hiring ſervants, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 17 miles. 

Moore Park is about a mile diftant from Rickmanſ- 
worth, and once belonged to the unfortunate duke of 
Monmouth. It is a fine feat, and the park and gar- 
dens are extremely beautiful. It helonged to the late 
lord Anſon, but is now the country reſidence of fir 
Laurence Dundaſs. 

From this place we travelled to Watford, ſo called, 
from its ſituation on the Roman highway, called Wat- 
ling-ſtreet, which croſſes the river Coln, at a ford near 
the town. The town is a long irregular place, and in 
winter extremely dirty, particularly at the ealt end; 
but a road has been raiſed a conſiderable heighth above 
the ordinary level of the ground, whereby the waters are 
now confined within proper bounds. The church 
which ſtands at a little diſtance from the town is an old 
building, with fide iſles, two chapels, and a ſquare 
tOVer, 

In 1709, one Mrs, Fuller, founded a charity ſchool] 


for forty boys, who are clothed and inftruQeg ;, 

ful learning. There are alto ſeveral] alms. he, 1 82 
poor aged perſons; and upon the Whole the erat 
populous, and in ſummer very agrecable, Tue MK 
market is on J ueſday, and there is a fair on To 
Monday for cattle, and hiring ſervants, beige 
from London 14 miles, T 

Barnet, the Jaſt town we vilited in this 8 
ſometimes called High Barnet, from its ltuation 
hill, and in ancient records Cheapen-Barnet b.. 
great fair, which was formerly held in the ple 
town of Barnet is at preſent a well frequented «1, 
being the firſt fa:e on the great road to Chefe. “ 
has feveral good inns, with a great number of 2 
houſes, and many conſiderable farmers live in 
bourhood. 

The town is long, and the church which Ran. : 
the middle of it, is a very ancient ſtructure, but +4 
chapel of eaſe to Eait Barnet, where the mother ch 
is built. In the tower, which is but low. oy" 
bells, and the body of the ſtructure conlitt of ah 
iſles. There is an excellent free-{chcol in the u 
founded and cndowed by that munihcent patroneſi « 
learning, queen Elizabeth. There is al{v an 1 
houſe for ſix poor widows, who have a hand tone Py 
lowance to ſubliit on. But what Barnct is mo% noted 
for at preſent is, its. races in the month of Ay, 
which laſts three days, and are frequented by valt nun. 
bers of all ranks of people from London. ; 

We have already taken notice in our account . 
Wandſworth, that it is a diſhonour to the governmer 
of this country, to ſuffer either fairs, or races, within 
twenty miles of London; and what we ſaid concern 
Wandſworth may, with great propriety, be applied t. 
Barnet. It is impoſſible to conceive the vaſt nun, Wi 
of people, who leave their lawful employments, 40 | 
reſort to theſe places, ſome to the prejudice of their cre. 
di:ors, others to the ruin of their families. Profit; 
to ſeduce youth, and pickpockets to ſtrip ſuch of the; 
money and watches, who have not ſenſe enough to Kue 
them at home. 

Every thinking perſon muſt be ſenſible of the peri. 
cious conſequences flowing from ſuch aſſemblies nes 
London. Indeed the priſons are often filled with cri 
minals, many young women can date their ruin em 
that period, and the apprentices of honeſt tradeſmen are 
too often initiated into ſuch ſcenes of iniquity, as ſeldon 
end in leſs than-an ignominicus death or tranſportatica 
from their native country. Ihe end and deſign of g. 
vernment is not fo much to puniſh offenders, as to pe- 
vent them from committing crimes, and whenever 
public inſtitution becomes a nuſance, it is the duty 0! 
the legiſlative power to aboltth it, 

The weekly market at Barnet is on Monday, ad 
it has two fairs, each of which holds three days; ti? 
firſt is on the eighth, ninth and tenth of April; aud! 
ſecond on the fourth, tilth and fixth ot September to! 
Welch and Scotch cattle, being diſtant from 1.,on9 
11 milcs. 

We muſt not leave Barnet without taking ſome be. 
tice of the bloody battle tought near it, between 
forces of Edward IV. and thoſe under the commande 
the ear] of Warwick, | 

In 1470, Edward had beheaded the lords Wilkes 2: 
Dymock, under pretence of their being the init gat“ 
and leaders of a rebellion raiſed in the counties of N 
wick and Worceſter. The carl of Warwick, wiv vs 
the principal promoter of the inſurrection, became 
ſtantly inraged at this act of barbarity, and reſoived'9 
purſue the plan he had formed of dethroning 192d, 
whom he had advanced to the ſovereignty. 
lowing year he raiſed a ſtrong army, and being!!! 
by his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, and his bro 
Montacute, he marched towards London ; ene 
thirtcenth of April, encamped on Glad morc- Hat in” 
Barnet. : 

The town of Barnet was full with the kings 
who had marched from London to oppolc che 0h 
on 
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broth army, and join that ot the king. In the even- 
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the battle, the duke of Glouceſter repaired 
his brother Clarence, without any ſafe- 
4 they embraced each other with the greateſt 
affectioN- a few hours after having conſerted their mea- 
wore ly, they led ſeveral thouſand of their men 
jure proper) army in the neighbourhood. Cl 
n the royal army in the neighbourhood. arence 
u. ey ſent a meſſenger to Warwick, acquainting 
wen 4 had made his peace with his brother, who 
E willing to grant the earl and his men a free 
ubdon condition of their laying down their 
But the earl, either doubting Edward's ſince- 
+240] - confiding in the {ſtrength and courage of his 
Tie eie del the propoſal with diſdain. 
n, * the morning, on the fourteenth of April, 
ith incredible fury on both ſides, me 
ag exaſperated againſt each other to the mo 
3 e of rancour; that ſlighted friendſhip, per- 
nd civil war, could produce. The troops 
Warwick, though inferior in number to the king's, 
| oO with a kind of deſperate reſolution, knowing 
that if they were vanquiſhed, they would be treated as 
rebels, and the earl was determined either to conquer or 
die. Such was their impetuoſity that the firſt line of 
the royal army was obliged to give way, and ſome of 
the horſe riding full ſpeed to London, a report was 
raiſed that Edward was totally defeated, 
in that critical moment when no time was to be loſt, 
Edward ordered his body of reſerve to advance and 
charge the enemy in flank. The earl of Warwick ſaw 
the ituation he was in, and therefore wheeled about 
to oppoſe the Yorkiſts ; but this circumſtance oeccaſi- 
oned the loſs of the battle. "The device on Warwick's 
E ſhield and enſigns was a blazing ſtar ; and that of Ed- 
ward's a ſun, Warwick's ſoldiers ſeeing the ſtar, thro' 
the medium of a fog, miſtook it for Edward's ſtandard, 
and fell upon their friends with ſuch fury, that they 
were totally broken, whilſt another party ſeeing them 
fy, imagined that they had been attacked in the rear, 
and that themſelves were ſurrounded. 
Univerſal confuſion enſued, and Edward taking the 
advantage of their diſorder, charged them with redou- 
bled fury, whilſt Warwick attempted in vain by his 
own example to re-animate the ſpirits of his deſected 
followers. In former battles the ear] of Warwick had 
always fought on horſeback, that he might ride along 
the lines, and obſerve the conduct of his men, and ſtate 
of the battle; but on this occaſion he had ſent a- 
way his horſe, reſolving to fight on foot, that his men 
might be animated by his example. 
This, however, was a fatal error, for it being im- 
poſible for him to be preſent in every part of the action, 
the ſpirits of his men failed, as ſoon as they loſt fight 
ot their commander. After having exerted all his cou- 
rageas a hero in fruitleſs attempts, he ruſhed into the 
hotteſt part of the battle, and fell covered with wounds, 
whilſt his brother Montacute endeavouring to fave him, 
met with the ſame fate. 
Warwick's men fled in great confuſion, and about 
noon Edward obtained a complete victory. Five thou- 
land of the enemy were left dead on the field, owing 
to Edward's giving ftrick orders that his men ſhould not 
give any quarter. Edward loſt only about fifteen hun- 
dred men, which is not to be wondered at, when we 
conſider the confuſion into which Warwick's army was 
thrown, 
Thus fell the ear] of Warwick, a nobleman of great 
ed!ities and courage, who had he not been betrayed by 
thoſe in whom he chiefly confided, Edward would not 
have long triumphed over the houſe of Lancaſter. The 
(ay after the battle, the king returned to London, and 
ordered the mangled bodies of Warwick, and his bro- 
ther to be expoſed in the cathedral of St. Paul's, after 
wiich, they were carried to the priory of Biſham in 
eikſhire, and interred amongſt their anceſtors. 
11740, an obeliſk was erctcd on the ſpot, where 
23 
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ce, that he would deſert from his father | 


this bloody battle was fought, by Sir Jeremy Sam- 
broke, and on it is the following inſcription. 


Here was 
Fought the 
Famous BaTTr.t 
Between E DW] AR D 
the 4th, and the 
Earl of WAR WI o R, 
April the 14th, 
Anno 1471, 
In which the earl 
was defeated 
and ſlain. 


Durhams the ſeat of the earl of Albermarle, is about 
two miles north weſt from Barnet, and oppoſite to it is 
another fin: ſeat, which belonged to the unfortunate 
admiral Bing. 

Elftree, Idleſtrey, or Eaglefiree, is a village ſituated 
on the Watling-ſtreet, on the borders of the county, 
from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpe& over 
Middleſex, and the Thames into Surry ; and near this 
is another village, called Kendale, where it is general! 
ſuppoſed the Roman city Sulloniace formerly ſtood, 
for as the lalourers were digging to make a canal for 
one Mr. Philpot, they diſcovered an old flint wall with 
many coins, urns, and other Roman antiquities. The 
people here have a traditional proverb concerning theſe 
antiquities expreſſed in the following words ; 


No heart can think, nor tongue can tell, 
What lies "tween Brockley-hill and Pennywell. 


The air of Hertford is efteemed ſo pure and healthy, 
that it is often recommended by phyſicians to their pa- 
tients, both for the preſervation and recovery of 
health, he ſoil is in many places rich, and the prin- 
cipal natural productions are wheat, barley, with almoſt 
all other forts of grain. Indeed the Herttordſhire wheat 
has acquired ſuch reputation in London, that may thou- 
ſands of quarters are fold for it, although brought from 
other parts. There is no particular manufactory car- 
ried on, moſt of the inhabitants, being either Buſband- 
men, malſters or dealers in corn. 

There are ſeveral rivers in this county, particularly 
the Lee, which we have mentioned already. 

The Vere riſes in the north weſt part of the county, 
and runs paſt St. Albans, after which it falls into the 
Coln. 

The New river already deſcribed. 

The Stort, which riſes in the north eaſt part of the 
county, and runs paſt Biſhop-ſtortford, after which 
it falls into the Lee, near Hoddeſdon. 

The Coln riſes near Hatfield, and runs paſt Watford, 
after which it divides Middleſex from Buckinghamſhire, 
and falls into the Thames, near Staines. 

The inhabitants of this county, like thoſe of Bedford- 
ſhire, are moſtly employed in huſbandry, and they differ 
little, either in their manners or cuttoms, ſo that the 
ſame deſcription may ſerve for both. 

The mott curious plants in Hertfordſhire, are, 

Jagged Cow-parſley found near Tring. 

Water Aloe, near Hatfield. 

The leſſer Mountain Bell Flower, near Rickmans- 
worth. 

Marſh Twyblcnde, near St. Albans. 

Pepper Mint in ſeveral parts of the county, and 

Baſtard Hellebote, near Hertford, Ware, and other 
places. 

| Amongſt the many eminent men born in this county, 
we have ſelected accounts of the following. 


Nicholas Breakſpear, afterwards pope, by the name 
of Adrian IV. and the only Engliſhman that ever en- 
joyed that office, was born at Abbot's Langley, in this 
county, about the beginning of the reign of William 
Rufus. His father having taken the habit of a monk, 
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in the abby of St. Albans, young Breakſpeare was re- 
duced to the neceflity of attending at the convent, and 
doing the moſt ſervile work for his ſubſiſtance. He left 
England whilſt he was young, and travelled through 
France, in no higher ſtation than that of a beggar. 

At length the monks in one of the convents at Paris, 
took him into their ſociety, where he ſoon became an 
excellent ſcholar, and was ſo diſtinguiſhed for his learn- 
ing and piety, that he was choſen ſuperior of the houſe. 
Being a man of a very ſtrict and regular lite, the monks 


did not reliſh his auſterity, but accuſed him of falſe 


crimes to the pope. 

In order to prove his innocence, he was obliged to go 
to Rome, where he juſtified himſelf ſo much to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the ſovereign pontiff, that he was made 
a cardinal, and ſent as legate into Denmark and Nor- 
way, where he converted many of the natives to what 
was then called the chriſtan jaith. In 1154, he was 
unanimouſly choſen pope, and took the name of 
Adrian. 

Henry II, king of England, being informed of his 
promotion, ſent Robert, abbot of St. Albans, with 
three biſhops to congratulate him, on which occaſion, 
Adrian granted many new privileges to the abby of 
St. Albans ; and, at Henry's requeſt, ſent him over a 
bull for the conqueſt of Ireland. He had great diſputes 
with the Romans, concerning one Arnold an heretic, 
and alſo with the emperor, and the king of Sicily ; 
but the emperor and the pope, having concluded a 
peace, Frederick, king of the Romans, was ſent to ra- 
tify it, when he condeſcended to hold Adrian's ſtirrup 
while he mounted his horſe. 

Dr. Cave tells us, that notwithſtanding his being raiſ- 
ed to the pontificate, yet he ſuffered his own mother to 
be maintained by the alms of the church of Canterbury. 
He was the author of ſeveral works ; and there is a ver- 
ſion of the lords prayer in old Engliſh verſe aſcribed to 
him; but lord Lyttleton has made it appear to be at 
leaſt one hundred years later than the time of Adrian's 
death, 

He died at Rome on the firſt day of September 1159, 
and was buried in St. Peter's church. 


Henry Carey was the ſon of Sir Edward Carey, of 
Berkhamſtead in this county, where he was born ſome 
time in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and ſtudied in 
Exeter college, Oxford, Where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his tine genius, and cloſe application to ſtudy. 

In 1608, he was made one of the knights of the Bath, 
and in 1617, he was appointed comptroller of the 
houſhold to king James I. being at the ſame time ſworn 
of the privy council. He was likewiſe created viſcount 
Falkland in the county of Fife, in Scotland. 

Being a man of great abilities, his majeſty ſent him 
over as lord deputy of Ireland. During the time he was 
at the head of affairs in that kingdom, the ſafety of the 
ſtate obliged him to keep a ſtrict eye over the Roman 
catholics ; and although it was no more than he was 


obliged to do conſiſtant with the duty of his office, yet 


the popiſh party ſent ſo many complaints againſt him 
to the king, that he was. turned out of all his employ- 
ments, even after the whole privy council cf Ireland had 
ſigned a letter in vindication of his conduct. 

His innocence, however, appeared ſo plain to the 
king, that he was taken into favour by James, 2nd 


honoured with many marks of his friendinip. After, 


his return to England, he lived both in eſteem and 
honor, till 1633, when having the misfortune to break 
one of his legs in the park, at I heobalds. the accident 
threw him into a fever, of which he died a few days 
afterwards. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs of 
Sir Lawrance Tanheld, lord chief baron of the r.xche- 
quer, by whom he had a fon one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed perſons in the court of king Charles I. and who 
loſt his life, fighting for that prince, at the battle of 
Newbery 1643. 


Edmund Gunter was born ſome where in this county 


1581, and inſtructed in grammar learnine 


minſter ſchool, from whence he was removed to C. | 
church, Oxford. When he had taken his 8 
entered into holy orders; but did not make 5... 
in that proſeſhow, having devoted hunſelf from i: 8 
youth to the ſtudy of the mathematics. 

He was choſen profeſſor of aftronomy, in Grd 
college London, where he continued © t6 5 * 
his ſavontite ſtudies with great induſtry, and Rs, 
progreſs therein, that mathematical learning aps 
aſſume a new form. He was the lirſt, who ma 
diſcovery ſo important to navigation, namely, , . 
needle varies in different places. Be invented we. 
curious inſtruments, particularly a feftor and c 5 
which ſtill retains his name. "Theſe ſtudies e 
impaired his health, and brought on a conſuny... © 
which he died at his apartments, in Greſham cy ; 
on the tenth of December 1626, and in t! 8 
year of his age. 
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Seth Ward, D. D. was born at Buntingſorl, ;, ,. 
county, and educated in the free ſchool of that bk 
from whence he removed to Cambridge, and sn, 
his ſtudies in Sidney college, of which fſocicty Min: 
choſen a fellow. On the breaking out of the «©: 
wars he adhered for ſome time to the royal cat Fir 
afterwards joined with the popular party, and Wa 5 

Savilian profeſtor of Aſtronomy and prefident d 7... 
nity college, Oxford, 5 

At the reſtoration, he was removed from the{s ge 

but having complied with the act of uniformity, * 
was preſented to the living of St. Lawrence in Lond 
Soon after this, he was promoted to the biſhoorie « 
Exeter, and in 1668, tranſlated to Saliſbury. I. 
was a prelate of great learning, in almoſt every ſcien, 
and a man of great generoſity, as appears by his Hut 
out the greateſt part of his revenues in charitable {a 
dations. But all theſe virtues zre obſcured by his cn. 
elty to the non-conſormiſts who were perſecuted wi 
great ſeverity in every part of his dioceſe. He live! 
a great age, but loſt the uſe of his reaſon ſome ye; 
beſore his death. Burnet tells us, that he det 
& night{bridge, near London, on the ſixth of Janus; 
in 1689. : 


Sir Richard Fanſhaw was born in this county 1655 
and initructed in grammar by the famous Thomas |: 
naby, after which he removed to Cambridge, ab 
finiſhed his ſtudies in that univerſity, When be ke 
the univerſity, he travelied abroad, and re{:de tn! 
years in France, Spain, Italy, and other parts, where it 
acquired every uſeful accompliſhment ; ſor he young 
nobility and gentry, in that age, travelled jor une 
ment, and not with a deſian to ruin their fortune, 
eradicate all the virtuous impreſſions, Which the ti 
learned in their own country. 

Upon his return to England 1635, he was teken e 
the ſervice of king Charles I. who appointel hm . 
dent at the court of Madrid, where he did every tt: 
in his power to promote the intereſt, and ſupport ! 
dignity of his country. Having finiſhed nis emoalty, vs 
returned to England about the time of the breaking 0 
of the civil wars, and attached himſelf with the great 
zeal to the royal cauſe, | 

During the time that the king was at Oxford, Fir 
ſhaw was intruſted with many important ate, 5 
the univerſity, in return for his loyaity, COM cred * 


him the degree of doctor in the civil lau. When! 
king's affairs began to decline it was confidered 15 as 
kingdom, 5 
Fanſhaw was appointed to attend him as fecietary- 

envoy to the court of Spain, and afterwards b 
the king into Scotland, In 1651, be was ta 
ſoner at the battle of Worceſter, and committee“ 
cloſe confinement in London, Where he conte 
fever, upon which he was admitted to bail en g 
dition that he ſhould not remove above five mt. 


2404? 


from the city, without leave from the parka 
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It does not appear in what manner he ſpent his time 
„bat che government Was in the hands of Cromwell; 
1659, he repaired te king Charles at Breda, 
. * the reſtoration, made maſter of requeſts and 

K tar v. 

Lats Re erfity of Cambridge returned him one of 
their members, and he was fc nt ambatludor to portugal, 
where he negotiated the marriage between Charles II. 
u queen Catharine. Soon after this he returned to 
Losland, and was ſworn of the privy council to his 
majetty. * Lo bY 

In 1604, he was ſent ambaſlador to Spain, where 


he was received with particular marks of eſteem, becauſe |! 


the Spaniards were in hopes to be able to perſuade king 
Charles to reſtore Jamaica, Having concluded a peace 
with England and Spain, he intended to return to Eng- 
nd, buc was ſeized With a fever at Madrid, which put 
an end to his valuable life, on the 16th of June 1666. 

His lady cauſed his body to be embalmed, and brought 
it home with her to England, where it was interred in 
- vault in the church of All-ſaint's, in Hertford. He 
was certainly a perſon of many accompliſhments ; and 
we are told by the editor of his letters, that he was re- 
markable for his humanity, meckneſs, ſincerity, and 
jetv. An able ſtateſman, and a great ſcholar, being 
maſſer of ſeveral modern languages, particularly che 
Spaniſh, which he ſpoke as fluently as a native. 

Belides original pieces and tranſlations from the Spa- 
niſh and Portugueſe, he turned into Engliſh, the cele- 
brated Italian paſtoral, called the Paſtor Fido, written 


originally by Battiſta Guarini. | 


Sir Henry Blount was born in this county 1602, 
and entered a gentleman commoner in Trinity college, 
Oxford, from whence he removed to Gray's-inn, and 
ſtudied the laws of his country, in which he made a 
conſiderable progreſs. 

In 1634, he began his travels into foreign parts, and 
made the tour of France, Spain, Italy, and ſome parts 
of the Levant, but certainly in a very ſuperficial man- 
ner, for he was not abroad much above a year. Upon 
his return © England, he printed a ſhort account of 
his travels, and in 1636, King Charles I. appointed 
him one of the gentlemen band of penſioners, 

In 1038, his father died and left him a conſiderable 
eſtate in Staffordſhire. The year following he was 
knighted, and at the breaking out of the civil wars at- 
tended the king to the battle of Edghill. When the po- 
pular party prevailed he complied with the then govern- 
ment, and in 1651, was one of the twenty perſons ap- 
pointed to inſpect the practice of the law, and enquire 
into its abuſes, He had very juit notions of govern- 
ment, and declared himſelf warmly againſt tythes, being 
ot opinion that no clergyman ought to have more than 
one hundred pounds a year, | 

He fat as a Civilian, along with the doors Turner, 
Clarke and Zouche, in the court of King's Bench, 
then called the upper-bench, on the tryal of Don Pan- 
talion Saa, brother of the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who 
was found guilty of murder, and executed, to the great 
latisfaction of ail the nation. His ſole view in comply- 
Ing with the government of Cromwell, was, that he 
might have an opportunity of ſerving his country; and 
in 1655, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners to 
inſpect the ſtate of the navigation, and to enquire into 
ſuch abuſes as had crept in. 

On the reſtoration of Charles II. he ſerved the office 
of high ſheriff of this county ; and during the remainder 
vt his lite, ſpent his time in great ſplendour, as a rich 
country gentleman, He died on the ninth of October 
1082, in the eightieth year of his age. He was the 
author of ſeveral works; but they are not much re— 
guced in the preſent age. | 
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Thomas Ken, D. D. was the ſon of an eminent 
ſolicitor in Chancery, and born at Berkhamftead, in 
this county 1637, Whilſt very young he was entered 
a ſcholar in Winchetter ſchool, and from thence elect- 
ed to New college, Oxford. In 1666 he was choſen a 
fellow of Wincheſter college; and in 1679 appointed 
Chaplain to Mary, princeſs of Orange, with whom he 
went to Hoiland, There he did a very benevolent 
action, which brought upon him the diſpleaſure of the 
prince ; for one of the young gentlemen attending the 
court, having ſeduced a lady of the princeſs's train, 
upon a promiſe of marriage, Dr. Ken prevailed ſo far 
with the young gentleman, as to take the lady for his 
wife, 

The prince was ſo highly offended at this good 
action of Ken's, that he fort ad him the court; and the 
doctor not chooſing to live in contention, returned to 
England, and was appointed one of the chaplains in 
ordinary. When king Charles II. removed with his 
court to Wincheſter, docior Ken, being one of the 
prebends, Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, was ſent to lodge zt 
his houſe ; but the doctor poſitively refuſed to grant her 
admittance, fo that ſhe was forced to ſeck lodgings in 
another place. The king was fo far from ſhewing any 
reſentment at this conduct of the doctor's, that he was 
promoted the ſame year to the biſhoprick of Bath and 
Wells. 

When the king lay on his death bed, Ken was one 
of the biſhops who attended him, and gave him excel- 
lent advice concerning the errors of his paſt conduct; 
but Charles, after a life of hypocriſy and diſſimulation, 
died at laſt a papiſt ; the beſt religion for a debauchee, 
or a profligate. 

When king James II. publiſhed the declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, in order to introduce popery, Ken 
was one of the biſhops who ſigned the petition to be ex- 
cuſed reading it, for which he was, with fix more of 
his brethren, ſent to the tower. When the revolution 
ſettlement took place, he refuſed to take the oaths to 
the government, for which he was deprived, and re- 
tired to the houſe of lord viſcount Weymouth, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his days in a moſt pious and 
heavenly manner. He died on the twenty-firſt of March 
I710. 

Burnet tells us, that Ken's ſermons were rather 
beautiful than ſolid ; but that he had a very tak- 
ing way in delivering them from the pulpit, and 
that they generally made deep impreſſions on the 
minds of the hearers. He was certainly one of 
the moſt pious men in the laſt century ; and though he 
might be miſtaken in his notions concerning govern— 
ment, yet in all his wri-ings, and in the whole of his 
conduct in life, he was an honour to the clerical office, 
and a bright ornament of the chriſtian religion, His 
devotions, for the uſe of the Wincheſter ſcholars, arc 
juſtly admired ;* and ſince his death four volumes of 
poems, written by himſelf on divine ſubjects, have been 
publiſhed by one Mr. Hawkins. 

Hertfordſhire is bounded on the weſt by Bedfordſhire 
and Buckingham, on the north by Cambridgeſhire, on 
the eaſt by Eſſex, and on the ſouth by Middleſex. It 


is, for the better adminiſtration of Juſtice, parted into 


three diviſions, in each of which, courts are held, It 
is alſo divided into eight hundreds, and has no city, 
but nineteen market towns, with one hundred and 
twenty pariſhes, being partly in the dioceſe of London, 
and partly in that of Lincoln, but all in the province 
of Canterbury. | 

it meaſures in length thirty-ſix miles, in breadth 
twenty-eight, the whole circumference being one hun- 
dred and thirty, It returns fix members to parliament, 
viz. two knights of the ſhire, two burgeſſes for Herttord, 
and two for St. Albans, 
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of the ancient kingdom of the Trinobantes, 

and it was called by the Saxons, Middleſex, 
becauſe of its ſituation between the three kingdoms of 
Eſſex, Weſſex, and Suſſex. 

We left Barnet and entered Middleſex, through 
Enfeld-chace, at the moſt northern extremity of the 
county. Lord Lyttleton has quoted an ancient au- 
thor, who lived in the reign of Henry II. and who 
tells us, that the citizens of London had a chace or 
foreſt, extending from that part of the city, called 
Houndſditch, above twelve miles north, and that it was 
the joint property of the whole corporation. In this 
foreit the citizens enjoyed the diverſion of hunting, and 
ſuch other exerciſes as were common 1n thoſe warlike 
times. As commerce and a love of induſtry increafed, 
theſe diverſions were in a great meaſure neglected, the 
foreſt was gradually laid open, and at laſt became in ge- 
neral the property of private perſons. 

Enfield chace, the only part now remaining of this 
extenſive foreſt, has been many years the property of 
the crown, and is at preſent annexed to the dutchy of 
Lancafter, 

In the reign of king James I. when that prince re- 
fided at Thcobalds, this chace was well ſtocked with 
deer, the king being extremely fond of hunting ; but 
the army of the parliament, during the civil wars, de- 
ſtroyed all the game, cut down the trees, and let the 
ground out in imall farms. It continued in that con- 
dition till the reſtoration, when young trees were plant- 
ed, and the whole ſtocked with game; but it is far in- 
ſerior to what it was formerly, The ranger, who is 
appointed by the crown, has a moſt elegant ſeat, cal- 
led the Lodge, and there are many ſeats belonging to 
perſons of quality, all along the borders of the chace, 
particularly at Southgate, where the marquis of Car- 
narvon, ſon of the duke of Chandois, has a moſt noble 
country houſe, in which his lordſhip generally reſides, 
during the ſummer. 

Enheld, is ſuppoſed to have been anciently called 
Enfen, ſrom its ſituation among fens, and in marſhy 
ground, There was formerly a royal ſeat in it, ſup- 
poſed to have been built in the reign of Henry VII. and 
in the laſt century it was noted for being the refidence of 
2 great number of tanners, but at preient little of that 
trade is carried on here. 


T HIS County, like that of Eſſex, was a part 


The town is pleaſantly ſituated, and being at a rea- 


ſonable diſtance from London, many boarding-ſchools 
are kept, both for young gentlemen and ladies. The 
church ſtands about the middle of the town, and is a 
low gothic ſtructure, not containing any thing worthy 
of a traveller's notice. There is allo a meeting for 
proteſtant diſſenters, and ſeveral rich citizens of Lon- 
don have their country ſeats near the town. 

There is a weekly market in the town on Saturday, 
and two fairs, viz. on the twenty-fifth of May, and 
twenty-ninth of September, being diſtant from London 
10 miles. 

Croſſing the New River, which runs paſt Enfield, 
we viſited the village called Ponder's End, where there 
are many houſes belonging to the citizens of London, 
teveral boarding-ſchools, and a meeting for proteſ- 
tant difienters. 

The next place we viſited was Edmonton, which al- 
though only a ſmall village, in former times, yet by 
the Increale of new buildings, it is become ſo conſide- 


rable, that the gentry, whoſe houſes are in it, have - 
aſſembly room. The houſes are ſcattered up i: 
down along the road, without any regular order and 
few of them join together, being moſtly ſeparate] * 
gardens and encloſures. F 

On the ſame road, and almoſt adjoining to Edmen. 
ton, by new buildings, is the ancient village of Tos 
tenham, commonly called, Tottenham High- co 
becauſe a croſs was erected at it, in memory of queen 
Eleanor, whoſe corps reſted here. Some remains of 
this croſs are ſtill ſtanding ; but the greateſt part hu, 
either been pulled down, or fallen to decay. The ma. 
nor of this place muſt have been very confiderabls in 
ancient times, for when David, king of Scotland, wi 
earl of Huntingdon, he got a grant of it from hi; 
brother-in-law, Henry I. and when his ſiſter, queen 
Matilda, founded the monaſtery of the Holy 'Trinity 
in London, king David ſettled this manor, with all i; 
revenues, upon the prior and monks of that conven: 
At the general diſſolution it was given to Howard, lord 
Effingham; but that nobleman having been attainted, 
it became the property of the dean and chapter of $;, 
Paul's, who enjoy it to this day. 

One Zancher, a Spaniard, and the firſt confeQtions: 
ever known in England, founded an alms-houle hee, 
and there is likewiſe a free- ſchool, and a charity-ſchoo] 
for twenty-two girls, who are both taught and cloath- 
ed. The lord Coleraine had formerly a ſeat here, with 
a conſiderable landed eſtate annexed to it; but his 


lordſhip dying without legitimate iſſue, it became the 


property of the crown, till ſome few years ago, when 
James Townſend, eſquire, alderman of London, hav- 
ing married a natural daughter of the lord Coleraine, 
his preſent majeſty made him a free grant of the whole 
eſtate, which he enjoys at preſent, 

The pariſh of Tottenham is large, and the living 
extremely rich. The church has a romantic appear. 
ance, being ſituated on the top of a hill, near which 


runs a ſmall ſtream, called the Moſel. In popiſh time: 


the devotees uſed to frequent a well in this pariſh, 
which the prieſts ſaid had the virtue of curing almoſt al 
diforders. Many pretended miracles were wrought 2: 
this place; and as moſt of the patients were laid unde: 
contributions, for the good of holy mother church, thc 
prieſts reaped conſiderable advantages. At preſent there 
are a conſiderable number of houfes belonging to the c. 
tizens of London, and ſeveral gentee! boarding-icnoo!:, 

Stamford Hill is likewiſe on this road, a little near? 
London; but the increafe of buildings of late yer 
have been ſo great, that from Edmonton to London. 
the whole appears almoſt one continued ſtreet. [ here 
are ſeveral genteel houſes at Stamford Hill, and Joni 
conſiderable boarding-ſchools. 

Newington, the next place we arrived at, was fol- 
merly a ſmall village, but the ſituation being near Lon. 
don, vaſt numbers of the citizens have built houſes 7 
it, ſo that it is now become extremely p pulons. anc 
is rather like a large flouriſhing town, than 2 village 
In 1700, Thomas Gunſton, EIq; lord of the mae“ 
built a fine houſe here, but that gentleman ding 
as it was finiſhed, it became the property f 1 5 
mas Abney, lord mayor of London, who had mane 
his only filter. Miſs Abney, daughter of that og 
man, is now fold proprietor of this manor, and [ves 15 
the houſe, which is one of the moſt elegant, for a pil 
vate family, any where near London. — 


y other houſes in Newington, there is 
h ich he! onged o Mr. Coo! Fe, a 1 ul key Merce hant, 
w_ | + to his lady, and at her denth it was pur— 
ae oy ts honourable George by errot, one of the ba- 
chaſed * b of Exchequer. Ihe church is a ſmall, 
27 * ſtructure, and belongs to the dean and 
lows Eo, | St. Paul's; and there 1s allo a diſienting 
PR hore vaſt numbers cf thoſe people attend di- 
ſervice. Indeed the church is fo mall, that it is 
cn able of containing one half of the inhabt- 
coi, Behind the c urch is a pleatant grove, ſhaded 
i tall trees, and ſcats for the acc omi 1odat; on of ſuch 
auent it, for the benefit of the air. 3 
ar Newington, and partly in the ſame pariſh, is 
Newington-g -oreen, a very agreeable place, and inhabit— 
ed by the Ct uͤzens of London. Ihe principal part con- 
60; of a very handſome ſquare, with finc houſes, ex- 
cept towards the ſouth, where they are falling to decay, 
lu the middle is an extenſive and beautiful gtals-plat, 
with grave! walks, leading trom each of the angles, and 
on he caſt fide is a handſome meeting for proteſtant 
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L enters. 
From this plece we travelled northwards, to the vil- 


lace of Hornſcy, and in aur way thither, paſſed under 
th. New River, where it is carried acroſs a oO i] valley, 
1 a wooden frame, ſupported with ſtrong pillars; and 
this place there is a houſe, for the reſidence of a per- 
| n to keep i it in proper order, and watch againſt any 
accidents that may happen. 
From hence a foot road extends over a fine lawn to 
2 Wood, which is properly no more than a 
thicket, for although it covers a large extent of ground, 
vet the {mall trees, 1! cubs and buthes are ſo interwoven 
together, that it is impaffible in many places. At the 
corne t of it is a houſe, where company reſort to drink 
lea; but its trade is of late years much decayed, eſpe- 
cl: ly fince great n umbers af houſes on the ſame pl: an 
laue been etected, with delightful gardens near Lon- 
den. 
evond the wood there is a foot road, leading to the 
top ot an high hill, from which there is an extenſive 
proipoet 3 and about a mile beyond it, is Hornſey, a 
long traggling village, where there are ſome country 
ſeats, and ſeveral public houſes. On Sundays great 
numbers of people come to this place from London, 
particularly during the ſummer, and dine at thoſc houſes, 
why would otherwiſe nave but a poor trade. 
This village is firuated in a low valley, but extremely 
Pleaſant, hav: ng the New River winding through it, 
which in ſummer makes it deli, Zhtful to thoſe who are 
confined to their reſpective employ ments in London, 
during the werk. The church 1s a poor irregular 
Lacta , and ſaid to have been built out of the 1uins 
i tie, which ſtobod on a piece of ground, 


rom this wa e ve praceeded to Highgate, fo called, 
tom its ſituation on a hill, and from a gate which was 
erected by tt: e bl {hop of London, where a toll Was paid 
by carriazes, after the road, leading from Gray's-Inn, 
was changed, and brought through the biihop's park. 

The church, althou Zn only a chapel of eule to Horn- 
iy, is a very ancient ſtructure; and adjoining to It 


demoliſhed. 


In the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
ord chief baron Caolmondley, founded and adored a 
ſie. hol, tor gr Mar learnin 183 but it was Ster- 
V, ards inlarged; and Dr. Sandys, ar arc: NP of Vork, 
= led a chapel to it, At preſent 11132 hgate is extreme 

17 pepulous, and in it are any feats, belonging to 
_ geutry, betides a great number of public houits. 

0 a iron hence over London, and its neigh- 
. b 00d, Surry, F ent, and the river Thames, is 
"os 1 toriſhing, and tha variety of objects which pre- 
end themielves to the light, ills the mind with ad- 
Miratio n. But what is muſt remarkable in this village 

a cuſiom uſed at the pub! 1c houſe, called S weariny ir, 

"it n account is left of irs origin, although from * 
the high road, and being near London, we 
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was formerly a ſmall hermitage, which is now totally 
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may ſuppoſe it to have been firſt uſed by fome humour- 
ous Dubiic an, to initiate the lower fort of Country Deg- 
ple into the manners of the people of London, when 
they paſſed through here, in order to {ettle in the me- 
tropolis. The form of this ridiculous ceremony is as 
follows: 
A large pair of horns, being fixed to the end of a long 
pole, arc held to the perions, and they are preſſed in the 
moſt eager manner to be ſworn. It they conſent, the 
words of the oath are repeated aloud, viz. That my 
will promi ſe never to eat brown bread, while they ca 
get White; that they will never drink ſma ul beer while T 


they can get ftrong ; that they will never kiis the maid 


while they can en joy the miſtreſs ; with many other ex- 
preſnons to the fame purpoſe, which ate repe: ted, while 
the perton, inftead of a bible, claps his right-hand 
upon one of the horns, after which he kiſtes the 1 
and gives a ſhilling to be #! ent by the company, This 
ridiculous cere: mony is al. r according o the ſex of 
the party; and to ench wticle, they uſe the words, 
except you like the o: ber! better.“ 

To the north of Highgate is a large tract of land, 
called F inchlcy Common, where many ro boeries have 
been committed, and it is uijual to ctect gibbets on it, 
where the moſt notorious inaletactors ate hung in 
chains. 

The village of Finchley ſtands on the weſt of the 
common, where there are ſome good houſes, and a 
{mall church. 

The next place we viſited was Hampſtead, which from 
a tmall village has riien, by the increaſe of buildings, 
to relemble a conſiderable city. Great numbers of the 
London citizens have fine houſes here, becauſe the {i- 
tuation is not only delightful, but the air is eſteemed 
healthy. The gentry have a long room, where they 
meet to play at cards every | Monday evening, and there 
is an aflembly room, ſixty feet long, and thirty broad, 
adorned in the moſt clegant manner. Moſt of thoſe 
who retide in the town pay a yearly ſubſcription, but 
others pay two ſhillings and ſix-pence for admittanrce. 
On Sundays, ſuch as pleaſe, may meet here and drink 
tea, but no diverſions of any kind are permitted, 

There is a handſome pariſh church, and a chapel, 
beſides a meeting for proteſtant diſienters. 

The common, or heath, whoining to this town, af + 
fords one of the moſt delighttul profpects i in the uni- 
verſe; from north weit, we behold the ſteeple of Han- 
ſlip, within eight miles of Northampton, on the caſt, 
Laindon-hill in Eflex, and on the ſouth, London, and 
beyond it, as far as Banſtead Downs in Surry; to the 
ſouth eaſt, Shooter's-hill in Kent; and weitward, as 
far as \V indior-caftle, in Berkihire. "The proſpect ex- 
tends every way, except to the north, wheic it is ter- 
minated by Barnet. 

Thenext place we viſited was Kentiſh-town, which, like 


Hampſtead, has ariſen from a ſmall village, to be a place 


of con! derable repute ; for the air b. ing extremely 
healthy, many of the citizens of London have built 
houſes in 1t ; and ſuch as cannot afford that expence, 
take ready ſurniſhed lodgings for the ſummer, particu- 
larly thoſe who are afflicted with conſumptions, and 
other diſorders. 

There is no pariſh church in the town, but they have 
a good chapel of caſe, belong to St. Pancras, about a 
mile nearer London. In the town are ſome gente] 
boarding-ſchools, and many public houſes, it being 
mach reſorted to by the pe cople of London. 

From Kentifh-tow, there is a fine road to Pancras, 
where the mother church ſtands, which is a poor, low 
edifice, and divine ſervice is only ſaid in it on the firſt 
Sunday of the month, The living, ho! wever, is ex- 
tremely valuable, and is in the gift of the dean and 

chapter of St. Paul's. The church yard is almoſt full 
of tombſtones, particularly to the memory of Roman 
ca:holicks, it being the principal burying g ground for 
thoſe people in the neighbqurhood Of London. 

The road leading paſt the corner of the church yard. 

uſed, in rainy weather, to be extremely dangerous, bur 
a few years ago, it was covered over with a brick arch, 
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having room below for the water to run, ſo that it is 
now as good a road as any near London. | here are 
onlv a ſew houſes near the church at Pancras ; but one 
of them has been long noted for a mineral ſpring, al- 
though it is not ſo much frequented as formeriy. 

A little nearer London „ and almoit adjoining to the 
new road, the governors of the ſmall pox hoſpital 
have erc Red a handſome building, where {1 aich as chuſe 
to be inoculated are received and treated accoruing to 
the rules laid down by the gentiemen of the facu ity. 
It is a ſtately edifice, magniticent without profuſion, 
and plain without meannels. In the center on the top 
is a cupola, and the whole is ſurrounded with a piece of 
ground, the ſides of which are planted with young 
trees, 

| ronting the e hoſpital is a ſmall village, called Pattle 
bridge, where there is a mineral ſpring much frequented 
by the people from London, and near it is a place called 
Black Mary's Hole, becauſe a blackmoor-woman re- 
ſided in a ſmall hut near it about titty years ago. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is an elegant place of 
public ente rtainment, called Bagnigge Wells, - with 
gardens laid out in the moſt agreezble manner. On 
one fide of the gardens is a long room, fitted up wich 
great taſte, having a harpficord tor the uſe of the 
company; and there is an organ in the garden, fo 
conitructed as to play by a w heel driven by water. 

N N the next place we viſited, is ſo inlarged 

ithin theſe few years, by the addition of new bulld— 
ings, that it almoſt joins to London. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and was called by the Saxons Ifledon 
or Iſendon. At preſent'it contains a vaſt number of 
inhabitants, many fine rows of elegant houles having 
been lately built in it, from whence there is a proſpect 
over the city of London. 

We do not read of any church in this place, before 
the reign of Henry VII. when the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul's, to whom the living belo nged, built a ſmall 
edifice 1503, which remained till 1751, when being in 
a ruinous condition, an act was procured to pull it 
down, and the inhabitants have crected a very handſome 
one in its ſtead. 

According to the rules of architecture, it has many 
lemiſhes as well as beauties. The body of the walls 
are of brick, but the windows and angles are adorned 
with plain ftone in the ruttic taſte, Within it is ſited 
up in a very handſome manner, without any unne- 
celiiry profuſion or decorations ; and the windows are 
fo conſtrucied as to throw in a ſufficiency of light. T he 
door riſes above the level of the church-y ard, and al- 
though the body of the church is conſiderably large, 
yet there are no pillars to ſupport the roof, cach {ide of 
it reſting on the walls. 

The weſt front is adorned with . portico, built in 
a circular form ſupported by four pillars of the doric 
order; but every thing in this part may be conſidered 
as very irregular, for the pillars are not built in proportion 
to the church. From the weſt front riſes a ſquare 
tower, wherein 1s a clock, with a ring of eight bells. 
The upper part, which forms the ſpire, is executed in 
a very ſingular manner, but has ſomething in it that 
is beautiful. The lower part of it is incircled with an 
octangular baluſtrade, and the baſe ſupports Corinthian 
columns wrought with ruſtic, Over theſe is the dome 
from which riſes the ſpire, terminated by a vane and 
a ball. 

There is a charity ſchool in Iſlington, faunded and 
endowed by one Mrs, Alice Owen, in 1613, where 
twenty children are educated ; and there is a rew of 
almshouſes, which with the ſchool are under the direc— 
tion of the brewer's company. There are alſo two in- 
dependant meetings, and the public houſes are as nu- 

erous in proportion to the ſize of the place as in Lon- 
don. 

Near the New River, on the north of Iſlington, is 
an ancient edifice, called Cannonbury-houſe ; and near 
it ſeveral handſome houſes have been built within theſe 
few years, The eſtate adjoining to it belongs to the 


O 
carl of Northampton, and the old houſe is partly let 


| Out in lodgings, and partly uſed as a 
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houſe, — many people reiort on Sundays 
tea. | 
At a little diſtance from it is a farm and 
houte, Called Hi; ghb 1 - bar il, Dear Which 415 
mains of an ancient fortification, in a place nos * * 
by the name of lice: Imoat, or ſix acre Held. f 
our antiquarians have ſuppoſed that this was tt, 
where Paulinus, the Roinan general, fled wich!!! 
when the Hritons, under the command of cc. 
dicia, murdered ail the inhabitants of {61:0 
fire to that city. If this be true, the fata! 
which comple ated the ruin of our brav. 
have been fourth near London ; for we 
Paulinus fallied forth from his camp, an 
feated the Britons, whom furceis had 
gent, by which they were ſlin in great num 
it has been a Roman camp is evident from th 
of the generals Pratortum, in the ſouth, v 


the field, although it is now Called Jack 
Cattle. : ; 
Belides the public houſes in Iſlington, conmyr 
thote in other parts, there ate ſome that deſerve a; 
particular deſcription. Ihe hrit of thele is the h. 
conduit houſe, fo called from a conduit, which . 
beſore the door, ſurrounded with white ſtor de. 
very handiome gardens laid out with ore: 
at the upper end of the middle walk is = pic: 
ruin, done with fo much art, that a perſon 
at a diſtance is deceived and imagines it to be 
walks in the gardens are extremely | ine, and! in: 
ter there is a large baſon of water, which wi: 
plantations make the whole very delightful, 
other rooms there are two exceeding large, the ne 
above the other, and in the ſummer vaſt numbeg e 
people reſort hither to drink tea, coffee, wine, ke. 
Near the White-conduit houſe, but more toten 
the high road is another place of public entertainmey 
formerly called Dobney's. The leaſe of it was pr 
chaſed in 1767, by one Mr. Johnſon of London, | 
has laid out great ſums of money upon i, { 
It is now a very agreeable place. Ponds | has 
made in the gardens, and theſe are ſurrounded v 
young trees, which makes the place extremely, 
to the inhabitants of London, whoſe bufine!s co: 
them to town, during the greateſt ak of th 
There is alſo a handſome bowli Ng green, and ; 
are boxes, where the people dri. ak tea, © be | 
to ſee the numbers of people, who frequent the! 
eſpecially on a Sunday, when it relembles a fair: 
ther than a place of ente rtainment. 
At the ſouth cid &f Uſlington are garde 
great numbers of genteel people reſert, d. 3 | 
mer, to drink the waters of a Ch: a6 rate fort 
p! lace is called New Tunbridge, 2 F the wat: 
out in ſo rural a manner as to imitate the 
nature, 
But of all the places of public diverſion, Mar 
ton, Sadler's Wells is moſt deſerving of nette 
a ſpacious | building ſituated near the New Kn. 
licenced by act of pa rliam ent in 1773. A tats! 
during the ſummer ſeaſon a variety of games 2! | Þ 
entertainments are exaibitcd , to Wh! ich vail pu! 
people reſort; and as the price is bu! "wi 
uncommon thing to ice the girl, who dra 
public hou! e, ſeared as a young lady, befide 
man's daughter; and the girl, who drives 
barrow 9 10 itling the kept miltr eſs Of «a 
bre, : 
Here we may behold the grave divine, the c. 
tial phyſician, and the pert lawyer, pla-ed in! 
box, with the bailiff's-follower, the thief 
the pick- pocket. In one place a Foung RON 
ing, becauſe Js lover has forfaken her, and 
equally ericved that her huſband is not to goss! 
a3 to leave this world, to make room era 
venture. Nor Is th iis all, an univerial relax 
every moral obligation takes place, 9 75 
follows. 


THE TOY NE Y -O 
4 it 18 amazing to behold the numbers of Peo- 
t to this place, particularly females, 
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ne, W110 reſor 


To fe: and to be ſeen, in cr. was 2 run, 
J to be undone. 

some to undo, and ſome as 
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d ſomething concer ning Vaux- 
ne reader 

leaſed to hear a few more he on the 
ect. Places ct public diveriion were formerly 
ned to the city, and for the mot part to ine two 

= nor were they 1 e ſorted to by an, dt luch 
 circumitances v vould permit chein [0 lpend a lew 
ungs in the ſraſon, nor OV t! ofe on Came IVOn1) 
Country above once in the year. But of late years 
ey ha ave increaſed to ſuch a degree, that umels the 
ative power ſhall think prope r to lay thein under 
nnen frictions, an univerſal nel ct of bufincls will 

= t.ke place, and profiigacy of manners, among 
ts of * beings enſue. Ing land has long been the 

all the- neighbouring nations on the conti— 
nent; for the people loved diverſions, but they loved 
them Ho farther than was conliftant with prudence, or 
1 2 ſhort relaxation from the toils of buineſs. ne 
volatile d iſpoſition of tne [+ rench, was rather confided 
w.th contempt than envy, ; and It was cheir createit am- 
bition to prevent their Cividren from este hins what was 
conſidered as a mortal infection. It was the induſtry 


2 ran 


che of 


iverty' It was rhe effect of their virtue and induftry, 
cit: abliſhed the natural rights oi the people on tne 
Ne of oli bats. And it virtue and induilry firſt eſta— 
11 del bur liberty, there is not the Jeait doubt, but 
nd licentiguſneſs will deſtroy it. 

Phoſe who doubt of the truth of this need only con- 
ſalt the Roman nifto; y, where they veil! find that as 
long as implicity of manners (Xtegd among the people, 


7 


ty was encouraged, aud the ſubject protected 3 wut 
luxury was introduce , courage became little 
better than cowardice, A thoſe heroes, Wo had con- 
ceacrcd the greateſt part of tie W orid, tancly ſubmitted 
to hecome ihe abicet ſtaves of an a:nbiuous tyrant, 

Near vadler's W cls is the head of the New River, 
Te all the water of that ſtream is diſcharged into a 
relervoir; and from thence diſtributed in wooden pipes 
nrough different parts of the City. There 1s alſo a 
| by which the water is raiſed to another re- 
la ompaiied with a wall, 

rom - thence 4t is ſent to ar parts as are higher 
than the others. 

Within theſe few years water has been conveyed in 
pipes from this place to the new buildings at Mary-le- 
b ne e has contributed g crearly towards encreafing 
me value Gf ihares to the Prof \Fietors. 

, late Mr, Ding ley projected the 'cheme of 
ing a new road, from lin 856 ton to Doghouſe- bar. 
Oid-ſtrect, by which a communication is now opened 
wesen the City, and the weft end | of the town, witn- 
out being under the diſagreeable neceſſity of travelling 
over the tones. This road which is ncar a mile in 
length is one of the fineſt in England, and to keep it in 
proper repair, a toll is taken for horſes and carriages, 

Without having connection with any other trutt. 
being determined to give Our readers as zecurate an 
accou, Nt ot the Seat city of London as poſſihly can we 
( ne in the compaſs of a work of this nature, and lit 
ae tO make prof er obſervations on its public fcunda- 
tons, ed ficeg, and govermment, we ſhall, to DPrevent 
any confution, lürſt deſcribe ſuch parts of its ſuburbs 
«4 Vitlapes adjacent, a as are ſituated caſt of Holborn, 
u wasn we have conſidered every thing worth notice 
we {hall give an account oi thoſe places 
V eh lie We it of 1 It. 
* | 2 plage which claims our attention aſter Ifting- 
Clerkenwell, which although now joined 10 
nden; yet it was formerly at a conſiderable diſtance 
The reaſon, why it is called Clerkenwell, is 
eat of a weil, which food formerly at the bottom 
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our Worthy anceitors that laid the plan of our glorious 
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he Git rent p. Iriſhes in London uſed to exnibit ſhows 
ind Phan ud do, in the popiſh times, on the feaſt of 
t. jonn the Eaptiſt, to which vaſt numbers of people 
uled to retort, , 
This well has been long ſine e diſuſed, nor hase any 
of thoſe ſuperitit] ous gem: | 


of an empty piece of ground, where the ciurks or prieſes 
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bee 11 repreſented, inet the 
reformat zh he memory of the place is fl 
eld til” on, alth JU 1 LIIC 1011 107 * 01 Li ww ** Wi 15 TREE 
preſerved, not © nly in the name of the paritt, but alto 
by an inſcription on a fone, where the well torn - 
* 8 X * ä 1 4 £09) 1 « ? * v4 £5 non! 
eriy Was, and which is now incloled with a flene wa'. 
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1 1 4 4 4, 1 r 
ſchool for the ID en of poor Welchmen, whole 
parents have die in London without obtaining a legal 
lettleme nt. 


> % * * 4 
| where 1 44 2113 Ale commit + 


Sap ſr : 9 1 ) for 21 * . i C-y it 4! . : { « 
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to take their trial a IG WE? 1 
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4210 JOINing to this is another 
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called Clerke Wich Bride «ll, 2 7 Ul ! 
for felons, and alto for ſuck vegrants as are apprebend- 
ed within the "RT of the countv. 

Here :s an cient church dedicated to St. ſames, 
where was Neuf. a nunnery, ded in the firſt 
year of the reign of Henry J. "a no remains of it 
are now left, for the church is mcerly a patched up 
d1ace, containing much more room than is necelliry 


3 . eve! y handiorne 111 0-- 
to the memory of bitzop 
the north 11d 1 the e altar; who lived during 
the latter part of his lite in this pariſn, and whole fon 
Gilbert, Was ſome years miniſter of the pariſh. 

There is als nacher church in this diſtrict, dedi— 


F \ 


cated to dt. Jon, a modern building, and in Part | ſub- 


for diene wert p. 
numents init. partic ular; 


Burnet on 


ject to the other. Nut the greatelt glory of this place, 


in ormer tines was its man 


i 

. - * ' * * A \ - 
uſe of the knights of St. lohn of 
y © * 8 
Sir ſohn Britier, 


y, or hoſpital for the 
Jeruſalem, founded by 
about the year 1100. The prior or 
this convent to k plact of all others of the ſanie order 
in England; and likewiſe had precedence of all the lay 
barons in parliament. 

That it was a place of great emin ENCE, and en- 
dowed with ample revenues, appears from this circum— 


ſtance, that when the convent was d:iltolved, the prior 
was allowed one thouſand pounds per annum during 
3308 
ie. 

The pl ce Where t'ꝛis famous monaſtery food, i- 


now called St. John's ſguare, and contains ſeveral gen— 
tecl houſe „but the it ately gate is junll itanding on the 
{fouth caſt, and on the ne orth are the remains of a poltern. 
rom the architecture of this pate we may be enabled 
form ſome notion of the grandeur of the priory, and 
fo of the rude gothic taſte which then prevailed, Ar 
reſent it is uſed as a ae aa geg houſe, and a ſegsment 
f the circle, being filled 
he heads or the patlengers: 
In this pariſh there has been Jately erected one of 
hlic entertainment, where the people 


a OA 7 Av Ho Ty 
tea, &c. in the ſame manner 2s at 


„ It appears as at over 
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relort 10 drink 
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[Vauxhall and Ranel. agh,w ith a handtome garden, in the 
i 1 5 | f _ * 41 0 A 6 3 * 

middle (1 which 15 {4 lar: & DO! nd WEL: 11 2100 Led W it! Hh. 11 


* g 3 1. 0 | we & .- * * 4 . * 
is a rotunda, but altoget ther different from the ancient 


Pantheon, nor is the entrance to it confiſtant with the 
plan. "The arcnite<cl {cms to have been one of tno'e 
low vulgar perſons, whoſe: taſte was originally formetl 
from contemplating ginger-bread toys, or Nufetnberg 

dolls. 
| I he houſe for the county courts and quarter- ſeſſions, 
is alſo in this pariſh, and is called Hicks's Hall, 
Lond. lis VV 0 


from one Sir Baptiſt Hicks, a mercer in 


erected it in the year 1612. The grand jury mect here 
eight times every veer, to fipd bills of indictment again! 
ſuch felons as ars accuſed cf committing crimes in the 
C unt 0 Lond + and Ni 18 '] he 7 1ices like 
wiſe decide in all diſputes concerning ſettlements, bat.- 
ards, licences, miſlemeanors 2nd breaches of the peace. 
They alſo impannel juries to try petit larcenies, com- 
| mitted wichin the county, and hear ond. determine in 
all 22peals {rom the order of lingle jreliices, 
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This hall is but a very indifferent ſtructure, and no 
way ſuitatſe to the dignity of that opulent county to 
which it belongs . nor has it convenient apartments for 
the great variety of buſineſs tranſacted in 1t, 

In Coldbath-fields,in this pariſh, is an hoſpital for peo- 
ple aitlicted with the {mall- pox, and in the ſame diſ- 
tric is the cold bath, for the uſe of thoſe afflicted with 
a gues, and nervous di i{orders. There is allo an alms- 
houſe in this pare, ith two Charity-ſchools, a meet- 
ing for the people catled Quakers. The Quakers alſo 
have a houte for the reception of their poor of both 
ſexes, and a charity- ſchool tor their children. 

The latt public building we fhall take notice of in this 
pariſh, is the Charter- houſe, one of the nobleit foun- 
dations ever erected at the expence of one private per- 
fon in Britain. It was formerly 2 monaſtery for Fran- 
ciſcan friars, but at the difle e it was * n to the 
earl yo Suffolk, whoſe heirs ſoid it to Thomas Sutton, 
Eſq; ich citizen of London, tor the ſum of thirteen 
kad pounds. 

In 1611, ke procured a patent from king James J. 
to turn this houſe into an hoſpital, which was aiter- 

wards confirmed by an act of parhament. He ſpent a- 
bove feven thouſand pounds in fitting it up, and left 
lands and houſes, to the vearly value of four thouſand, 
five hundred pounds, for the ſupport of eighty decayed 
gentlemen, and forty boy s. "The men have commodi- 
ous apartments to reſi. le in, and are provided with all 
the necetlaries of life, except civaths, for which they 
have an allowance of ſeven pounds a year, with a 


gown. 
Phe boys are alſo ſupported in the houſe, where they 


have dpartments, and the y are inſtructed in all forts of 


claſſical learning. T wenty- nine of them, when pro- 
perly qualiſied, are ſent to the Univerſity, where they 
have twenty pounds a year for their ſupport. The o- 
thers are put out apprentices to ſuch trades as they chuſe, 
and with each is given the ſum of forty pounds. 

There are nine livings in the gift of the houſe, to 
which three ſcholars are preſented, when they enter in- 
to holy crders. All the great officers of ſtate are go- 
Vernors of this charity, together with the principal no- 
bility. They have a chapel, where divine ſervice is 
read, and in it is a fine picture of the founder. 

Ii he domeſtic government is under a maſter, who is 
alw2 ays a clergyman, and his falary is very valuable. 
They have alſo a treaſurer, receiver of the rents, ſo- 
licitor and ſteward of the courts, who is always a coun- 
cellor at law. Beſides theſe there is a preacher, ſchool- 
maſter, with proper afiſtants, a writing-maiter, clerk, 
butler, cooks and nuries. 

Behind the houle is the garden, where the men enjoy 
the benefit of the freſh air, and for the boys to cxercite 
themſelves with innocent diverlions, 

Upon the whole, this charity is an honour, to the 
nation, as well as an everlaſting monument to the me- 
mory of that excellent and generous perſon who firſt 
erected it, Aged perſons have often found an aſylum 
here, when their relations have been unable io ſupport 
them, and when thoſe, who were their friends in 
proſperity have forſaken them. Many of the brighteſt 
ſcholars in this nation have been brought up at the 
ſchool, for there is not a ſeminary in Britain where 
there is better claſſical learning, or greater care taken 
of the morais of the youth. 

It may be neceilary to add, that as the revenues have 
increated of late years, the governors have added five 
men and four bons to the original number. "Ihe ſquare 
erected before the gate of this hoſpital, is called by the 
lame name, and contains many good houtes 

There 1s a market in this pariſh tor theep-ſxins, and 
of late years many new houſes have heen erected. 

On the eaſt of Clerkenwell is the pariſh of St. Luke's, 
commonly called Otd Street, becauſe it ſtands on the 
eld Roman high way, r formerly crotied the iſland 
from fea to tea. The church is one of the: hity new ones, 
tuilt by act e f parliament t, the pariſn having been taken 
our of St. Giles? 3, Cripplega ite, containing what bo- 
longed to that part, without the liberty or London. 
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T he church is a plain, handſome ſtructure, ig , 
er, on the top of which is an obelifs, flutcd ;, | "oy " 
elegant manner, l iy 
An inhabitant, who has lived ahove {ye, ye 
this pariih, told us, that when the architect has 6 
ed the church 1732, the people were afraid the 
obeliſk, which was plain, would not be able tl | th 
the force of a ſtorm, and theretore canylained of 2 
the builder. The architect, not a little c chag rin Rt 
his abilities ſhould be called in queſtion, dc. iy 
1 hat as a proof of its ſtrength, he would flute! the * 


An 


Iiſk in the manner it now, appears : but before hekg 

compleated one line, he penetrated through the a,” 

upon which he was Gbliged to take down the wi. 
» ig 


column, and rebuilt it in the present form. 

here are ſeveral public ediſices in this pariſh, 
ticularly the hoſpital for aged Fieach proteſ.ant; 9 * 
ſexes, ſupported b voluntary ſubleription of the 05 
Iity and gentry. It is certainly a valual ble charity, 
betides all the neceſſaries of life, they have a cle Anat. 
who reads prayers and preaches every Sunday, tor tra 
he has a ſalary of fifty pounds per annum. 

The next place that claims our notice in this 
is the London Lying- In-Hoſpital, for the de! livery 
poor married women. It is ſituatc d near the end 6 the 
City road, and is a handfome modern ediſice, entirely 
ſupported by the voluntary contributions of the cite 
of London. | 

There is another hoſpital in this pariſh, called g. 
Luke's, and ſet a part for the reception ot Landler 
It is near a place called Windmill-hill, on the north $4. 
of Moorfclds, and is ſupported by voluntary; contrizy. 
tions. Behind it are the places of worthip, tfirk c. 


hs 


bliſhed by meſſrs. Weſtey's and W hitckeld, called 4; 
Foundery and Tabernacle, where great numbe;; 0 
people aſſemble; and to the weſt is the Artllen 
ground, belonging to the city of London, and a lire: 
burying ground, belonging to the Featheritone fam 
and molt] y appropriated ſor the interment of p. rote 
diſlenters. 

There is a free- ſchool belonging to the haberd: Am 
company, in this pariſh, which has been lately rely 
in an elegant manner, with handſome apartments fu; 
the maſter 

Nezr the upper end of Golden Lane, is a chariy 
ſchool for forty boys, . by Mr. William Wortal, 
1689, in memory of the glorious revolution; and the 
children are all obliged. to wear orange colo 
cloaths. *I'here are alſo two charity {chools * bone 
and girls, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions, and « 
large commodious work houſe for the poor. 

Near the French hoſpital, already mentioned, 5:2 
two aims-houtcs erected, one by the lady vilcountes 
Lumley, and the other by Allyn, the comedian, 

Near the ſame place is Peerleſs Pool, much jrcquen 
ed by people of faſhion in ſummer, there being, wo 
a fiſhing pond, a fine temperate bath, and a celd one. 
he terms of admiſtion are one guinea a 

On a ſpot of ground belonging to the 5 
company, near St. Lukce's church, a mecting howke kn 
been finiſhed this year 1771, for the ule or the Metic 

diſts. Ic is a good plain building with galleries, cas 
ble of containing 7 a conſiderable number ot people. 

In the upper end of Golden-lane are a few ant“ 
aims-houſes ; but it is not known by who! n tn Nev We? 

founded. They are for poor widows, and had t. mein 
a ſuſſicient ſum to ſupport them : but they are n 
reduced, 


that except the apartments they u. us le in, 
the poor people have but a few ſhillings quatter 
18 lic © 18 another alms- hoyte in this parith in 4 Co 
called CGeorge-vard, near Old-ftreet turnpike, tun, 
by one 8 Amyas, a widow, 1655. It i 18 ind. bited 
by eight poor lingle e men, or women, whoſe am wance 
for the houſe in general, is twenty ſhillings: # 368715 
water, and fix pounds for coals. Each of then 8 f 
likewiſe four pounds a year, and one has twenty! 
lings for reading prayers to the others. 
Ne next pariſh eaſtward of St. Luke” S, 18 St. Leo. 
1% Shoreditch, one of the mutt popalous 1. 


nard's, 


1 


perf, 


uni. 


It had a very ancient church built in the 
f the Saxon kings; but being greatly decayed, 
_ ulled down, and the preient elegant ſtructure 
its ſtead 1730. In the front is a noble por- 
by piliars of the Ionic order, and the 


. h ſomething whinlical, yet has a very 
neeple, 
tecable appearance. 1 
1 are eight different alms-houſes, belonging to 
, »ople of this pariſh, with two charity-{chools, and 
my oute for the poor. But beſides theſe, there are 
a 5 \ublic foundations which claim a more particular 
Aden, particularly Aſke's hoſpital, commonly cal- 
= Fg Haberdaſhers alms-houtes. it was erected 1092, 
{ant to the will of Robert Aſke, Eig. who left the 
ns of thirty thouſand pounds for that purpoſe, and to 
pen twenty poor decayed members of the Haber- 
Jaſhers company, who have each an apartment, con- 
taining three roofs, with all the other neceſſaries of 
life, except cloaths, in the room of which they have 
three pounds a year, and a gown every two years, 
There are alſo twenty boys, ſons of freemen, who are 
cloathed and educated, betides being provided for in all 
the neceſſaries of lite. I he maſter, who is alſo a cler- 
erman, reads prayers twice a day in che chapel, and 
preaches on Sundays, for which he has a falary of forty 
pounds à year, with commodious apartments to re— 


London. 


Tx 
10 4 his houſe is a moſt noble ediſice, built of brick and 
fone, being four hundred feet long; and in the front 

e a walk, or ambulatory, in length three hundred and 
ſorty feet, under an elegant piazza, ſupported by ſtone 
pillars of the Tuſcan order. The chapel is in the mid- 
de of the building, adorned with pillars of the Ionic 
order ; and in the front is a ſtatue of the founder. The 
whole is under the government of the Haberdaſhers 
company; and beſides the chaplain, there is a clerk or 
iteward, a butler, porter and cooks, with nurſes, and 
other neceſſary domeſtics. 

Near this hoſpital are many gardens, divided into 
ſmall parts, ſeparated from each other by hedges, or 
rails, and let to people in London, who generally viſit 
them in the ſummer evenings, and on Sundays. 

The place is called Hoxton, and was formerly a 
town, with a weekly market, which has long ſince 
been diſuſed. There are ſome boarding-ſchools in it, 
becauſe of its being near the city, and the air pure and 
healthy. | 

de next public foundation in this pariſh is, Jeffries's 
ilms-houle, or the lronmongers hotpital, in King's- 
land-road. It was built 1713, purſuant to the will of 
ur Robert Jeffries, formerly lord mayor of London, 
and is appropriated for the reception and ſupport of 
hſty-{1x decayed members of the Ironmongers company. 
Lach of them has a room, with part of a cellar, fix 
pounds a year in money, with a gown, None are ad- 
mitted under ſixty years of age; but a wife may reſide 
with her huſband, and when he dies be elected in his 
room. They have a handſome chapel, where a clergy- 
man reads prayers every day, and preaches on Sundays, 
for which he has a proper ſalary, with commodious a- 
partments to reſide in. The houſe is a ſpacious edi- 
lice, with two wings, and pleaſant walls. 

From Shoreditch we proceeded to viſit the ancient 
village of Hackney, which is now, by the increaſe of 
buildings, become a large populous place. It is ſo re- 
markable for the country ſeats of rich citizens, that it 
13 (aid that there are not leſs than an hundred coaches 
kept in it. Many fine houſes have been lately built 
rear It, by which it is in a manner joined to Clapton 
and Homerton, two other villages in its neighbour- 
hood, The pariſh of Hackney is very large, and con- 
tains ſeveral hamlets ; but the living iS only a vicarages 

he preat tithes being in lay hands, 

The church is an ancient gothic ſtructure, and be- 
onged firſt to the knights templars, and afterwards 
to the knights of St. John of Jerutalem. 
ee this place, that the coaches let to the peo- 
— don firſt received their name; for in the laſt 

+575 many people having gone on viſits to fee their 
24 
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friends at Hackney, it occaſioned them often to hire 
horſes, or carriages, ſo that in time it became a com- 
mon name for ſuch horſes, coaches and chairs, as were 
let to the people of London; and the name has now 
dittufed itſelf, not only throughout Britain, but l:ke- 
wile Ireland, 

Befides the church, there are ſeveral meetings for pro- 
teſtant diſſenters of different denominaticns ; and upon 
the whole, Hackney is at preſent both populous and 
flouriſhing. There is a ſmall ſtreãm runs through the 
town, near the church; and to the ſouth caſt, is 
a large piece of ground, called Hackney marſh, where 
ſome years ago was diſcovered the remains of a Roman 
"_ way. 

rom Hackney, a road extends to Bethnal Green, 
one of the pleaſanteſt villages near London. It is moſtly 
inhabited by merchants and citizens of London, and 
has been long noted for private mad houſes. Ihe 
church is one of the fifty appointed to be built by act of 
parliament, and ftands on the north of Spital- fields. It 
is a plain brick edifice, faced with ſtone, and has a 
ſquare tower, with a ring of fix bells. There is alſo 
a meeting ſor diſſenters, at Bethnal Green, with a good 
road leading to Whitechapel. 

Mile-end is ſo called, becauſe of its being a mile from 
Aldgate, Such was its ſituation in former times; but 
at preſent, what is called Mile-end, extends above a 
mile in length, its fartheſt extremity being bounded by 
Bancroſt's alms-houſes. 

There were in ancient times feveral ſmall hoſpi- 
tals here, particularly one for lepers ; but no remains 
of it are left. At preſent there are many good houſes at 
Mile-end, and more alms-houſes than we remember to 
have ſcen in any place of ſo ſmall an extent; but then 
it muſt be remembered, that they are not built by the 
inhabitants, but by other benefactors, who made choice 
of the ground, becauſe of its agreeable ſituation, 

The firſt that deſerves our notice, is that founded by 
the corporation of the Trinity Houſe (ſee our account 
of Kent) 1695. It is a moſt noble edifice, built of 
brick, faced with ſtone, and conſiſts of two wings, hav- 
ing a handſome chapel in the middle, to which you 
aſcend by a flight of ſteps, ſecured on each fide by iron 
rails. This noble foundation is deſigned for the re- 
ception of twenty-eight decayed ſeamen, who have been 
formerly maſters of ſhips, or their widows. Their al- 
lowance, beſides the handſome apartments wherein 
they reſide, is ſixteen ſhillings the firſt Monday of every 
month, twenty ſhillings a year for coals, and à gown 
every other year, Within the gate is a fine area, co- 
vered with graſs, having gravel walks on the ſides ; and 
in the centre is a ſtatue of captain Robert Sandys, exe- 
cuted in the moſt elegant manner, with a globe and 
anchor at his feet, and his right hand on a bale of 
goods. The following inſcription is on the pedeſtal : 


„ To the memory of captain Robert Sandys, an 
elder brother, and deputy maſter of the corporation 
© of Trinity Houſe, who died in 1701, and bequeathed 
to the poor thereof, one hundred pounds; alſo the 
reverſion (after two lives) of a freehold eſtate in the 
county of Lincoln, of one hundred and forty-ſeven 
pounds a year, now in their poſlefſion. This ſtatue 
& was crected by the corporation, A. D. 1746.” 


cc 


Adjoining to theſe alms-houſes are eight more, be- 
longing to the Draper's company, for the widows of 
tour freemen, and the widows of four ſailors, who 


have each an allowance of one ſhilling and eightpence 


per week, with half a chaldron of coals at Michaelmas, 
and a gown every two years. 

There is near the ſame place twelve alms-houſes, be- 
longing to the Skinners company, for twelve widows, 
who have each an allowance of five pounds, four ſhil— 
lings a year, with half a chaldron of coals. 

Fuller's alms-houtes, founded by a judge of that name, 
1592, for twelve poor men, is in the fame neighbourhood. 
And there are twelve more for widows of the Vint- 
ner's company. There is alto a tew alms houſes, for 
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the widows of ſhip-maſters, ſounded by captain F ;ſher, 
1711, who ſettled upon it a freehold eſtate of forty 
pounds a year, 

Bancrott's alms-houſes was built purſuant to the will 
of Mr. Francis Bancroft, one of the lord mayor's offi- 
cers 1735, and is under the direction of the Draper's 
company. He left the ſum of twenty-eight thouſand 
pounds for building and ſupporting this noble charity, 
and ordered it to be ſet apart for the reception of twenty 
four pcor men, who beſides their apartments, have 
each an allowance of eight pounds a year, with halt 
a cheldron of coals, and a gown every three years. 
One hundred poor boys are alto maintained in it, and 
inſtructed in reading, writing and arithmetic, after 
which thoſe who are put out apprentices receive four 
pounds; but ſuch as go to ſervice only fifty ſhillings. 
There are two ſchool maſters, who have each a dwell- 
ing houſe, with a falary of thirty pounds a year, beſides 
twenty pounds annuzlly, for coals and candle, for 
themſelves, and the ſchool, with a ſufficient ſum for 
purchaſing books, paper, pens, ink and other neceſ- 
{arics, He likewiſe ordered that the committee of the 
court of afliſtants ſhould have five pounds to defray the 
expences of their dinner, at their annual viſitation, and 
three pounds ten ſhillings for two half yearly ſermons 
to be preached in the churches of St. Helen's and St. 
Michael's, Cornhill. 

This ſtructure is one of the moſt airy and clegant 
edifices near London. It confiſts of two wings finely 
conſtructed, with a middle one, raiſed proportionably 
higher than the others, in the center of which 1s the 
chapel, and the front of it is adorned with ſtately columns 
of the Ionic order. The aſcent is by a flight of ſteps 
and the chapel is crowned with a turret, in which is a 
clock and a bel], 

From the whole there is a fine proſpect, and before 
the front next to the road is a row of iron rails. The 
area is covered with graſs, and on each fide are fine 
oravel walks. It was remarkable of this Mr. Bancroft, 
that he entertained a notion of riling from the dead, 
after a certain term of years, and ordered his body to 
be preſerved within a ſhow glaſs, in the church of St, 
Helen's, Biſhopgate-ſtreet, where it ſtill lies, and the 
door is, by his directions in his laſt will, ſet open, dur- 
ing the time that the annual ſermon 1s preached. in that 
church in memory of himſelf. 

Stepney, another village near Mile-end, is of great 
antiquity, and was formerly one of the moſt extenſive 
pariſhes in England, as may appear from the following 
being all taken out of it, viz. St. Mary, White-chapel, 
St. Mary le Bow, near Stratford; Chriſt-church, Spi— 
tal-kelds; St. Matthew's, Bethnal- green; St. Ann's, 
Limehouſe ; St. George's, Ratclift-highway, and St. 
John's, Wapping. There was a church here in the 
times of the Saxons, and although the preſent one is 
not ſo old, yet it has certainly ſtood a great number 
of years. 

We find the manor of Stepney mentioned in doomſ- 
day-book, under the name of Stibbenbrode, or Stib— 
ban's-heath. The church-yard, as well as the church, 
is remarkable for a vait number of funeral monuments ; 
and there is a meeting for diſſenters in this place, But 
at preſent Stepney is noted for the great concourſe of 
the lower ſort of people, who frequent it on Sundays 
and holicays, in order to regale themſelves with liquor 
and buns. 

The living is an impropriation in the gift of the 
maſter and tellows of Brazen Noſe College. Oxford; 
but although the great tythes are paid to the college, 


yet it is ſtil] conſidered as a valuable preferment. 


The next place we viſited was Bow, near Stratford, 
trom which it is divided by a branch of the river Lee, 
and remarkable for having the firſt ſtone bridge, ever 
erected in England, an account of which we ſhall give 
in the words of our hiſtorians. * 

Matilda the queen of Henry I. often reſorted to 
viſit the ſhrine of the nunnery, at Barking, in Eſſex, 
to which ſhe rode on horſeback ; and it muſt be re- 


- membered, that all the ladies in England, before the 
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reign of Richard II. ſat aſtride in the ſam- 


Manner, 
the men do at preſent. Ou one of theſe excur;g,. © 
ſhe and her attendants were croffing at Oldt ' © 
water, by a ſudden rain, had ſwelled confiderz\1.. T 
that the queen narrowly eſcaped drownins after 
lois of teveral of her attendants. 5 
In memory of ſuch a ſignal deliverance, ſi 
bridge to be built at this place different from 1 de 
in the kingdom, it being a ſtone gothic arch. Ti 


e Cauſes 


place where it was built, was then called the Strait, = 
and the people, who had never ſcen a {tons arch ,, 
a river before, called it a Bow, or the By. bode 
Strait-ford, from which its preſent name, partly * 
man and French, is derived, Stratford le Br . 

The church is very antient, and there js rey... , 
believe that it was built by the ſame queen, 2 
formerly only a chapel of eaſe to Stepney ; but j: * 
been ſince made a diſtinct pariſh of itſelf, "EN 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth this village wi; nas 
for all the bakers, who ſupplied London with breas. 
living at it. From thence it was carried to ton f 
carts, and fold to the people at their own doc: 
There is at preſent a contiderable manufaGory came 
on here, for making of Proclain in immitation of that 
brought from China, and there are great Numbers cr 
ſcarlet dyers, and callico printers live at it, on accoy;r 
ot water and grounds to dry their clothes, Adjoining 
to the church is an excellent free-chool, founded 160. 
for thirty boys, who are cloathed and inſtructed' i 
reading, writing, arithmetic and Latin, "here ate 
ſeveral monuments both in the church and church. 
yard, but few of them contain any remarkable in- 
ſcriptions. 

About the middle of the north wall, on the out ide, 
is a plain ſtone to the memory of Mrs. Joyce Hunt, 
ſpinfter, who died on the twenty-fourth of January in 
1758, aged eighty-three, and on it is the following very 
ſenſible inſcription, 


F 


1 


Farewell, vain world, I've ſeen enough of thee, 
And now I care not what thou ſay'ſt of me: 
Thy ſmiles I court not, nor thine anger fear; 
Freed from them all, my head lies quiet here 
What faults you hear of me, pray mind to ſhun, 
And look at home, enough there's to be done. 


In Whitſun week there is one of thoſe fairs at Por, 
which we have already mentioned in other paits of thy: 
work, which is a diſgrace to the government of this 
nation. All the fields are, during the three whole 
days, covered over with the very refuſe and oft-{couring 
of the people, wno rather than not ride to it in {tc 
will go by ſcores together in a dung cart, Indeed the 
whole exhibits ſuch a ſcene of all manner of debauchen 
and protaneneſs, that a ſober perſon would coniider 1! 
as diſgraceful to be ſeen at it. 

A little to the ſouth of Bow is Bromley, pleaſant 
ſituated, where there are many fine houſes, pilticu- 
larly one, built about an hundred years ago, Which was 
lately in the poſſeſſion of auditor Benſon. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, 2 Conv 
was founded at this place, for nuns of the beneoic!'!? 
order; but although it remained till the general di- 
lution, yet it is totally demoliſhed, unlets as ſome th 
the church is what anciently belonyed to the nut 
nery. | 
Poplar formerly telonged to the pariſh of Stepnes, 
and received its name from the vaſt numbers of pop 
trees, which formerly grew in its neighbourhoos. In 
1654, the village beginning to increaſe in the number 
of inhabitants, the Eaſt India company gave Wen $ 
piece of ground, whereon to build a church, and fer- 
tled an annual Glary on the miniſter. 

It has likewiſe two alms-houſes, and an hofpita], ſup⸗ 
ported by the Eaſt India company; and there a " 
leſs than four meetings for preſbyterians, independants, 
anabaptiſts and quakers, with two burving places, 
for the German, and another for the Portugucfe | 

called 


There is a piece of marſhy ground, antiently Cale 
c *  * Popht 
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Marſh, but more commonly the Iſle of Dogs, 
Poplar ben the court was held at Greenwich, the 
g were kept here. It is eſteemed one of the 
ſpots in England, and is ſaid to be uſeful 
pi ih ſome diforders. There Was a diſcovery 
eat Poplar a few years ago, ot a very ſingular na- 
5 t not be paſted over in ſilence. 

omen who had been both difapyointed 
agreed to live here as husband and wile, 
ally did, having taken a public houſe, 
wherein | ued above twenty years, Without 
ho perſon kt 

_ 8 

7 
me one w 
* pariſh offices. : | / 
in this ſtation they acquired money, and the one 
who paſled for the wife, retired ſome where into the 


rv. and died; but left the reputed huiband in 
N:fion of the houſe. On her death-bed, the dropt 


vate. 

| Blackwa!l is moſtly noted for ſhip carpenters, with 
other artiſts employed in making utenſils for the 
nzvy, and is one of the greateſt rendezvous of the Eaſt 
India ſhips. 

More towards Wapping, is Limehouſe, to which 
the river Lee is now made navigable by an artifical-cut 
or canal, It is like all the other parts in the ſame 
neighbourhood, either inhabited by fea-faring people, 
or ſuch as have their dependance on them. The church 
$ i: 2 handſome edifice, being one of thoſe built by act of 
parliament, and was finiſhed 1724. 

There are two docks at Limehouſe {or building ſhips, 
and the place is extremely populous. There is alſo a 
dock at Shadwell, and two churches with a preſbyterian 
meeting, and a large charity ſchool, 

\\ apping is one of the moſt populous places of its 
ze, that is to be met with in the univerſe, and is ei- 
ther moitly inhabited by ſeamen, maſters of ſhips, or 
ſuch other perſons, whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in working 
tor the merchants ſervice. It is amazing to conſider 
the vaſt numbers of people in this place, and ſome 
notion way be formed of the riches and trade of London 
irom a view of the ſhips of all ſizes, and from every 
mercantile nation in Europe that are conſiantly, either 
coming up, lying at anchor, or going down the 
river, 

This place was made a pariſh in the reign of his late 
myeſty king William, having been taken out of that of 
3Pney ; but in conſideration of the vaſt numbers of 


lo the mother church. There is a dock at Wapping, 
where all ſuch criminals as are found guilty of crimes 
committed on the high ſeas, are executed, for which 
Ieaton it is called Execution Dock. There is alſo ano- 
ter dock for the building of ſhips, and many ſtore— 
houſes of timber and other materials. for ſhip-wrights. 
There are two charity ſchools, a handſome church, 
dedicated to St. John, and ſeveral meetings, boch for 
diſſenters and mcthodiſts. 

Near the Tower of London is a ſmall diſtri, cal- 
v. St. Catharines, which enjoys many privileges, not 
50g ſubject to the ſheriff of the county. It has a 
vurt for the tryal of offences, and a judge, who pre- 
des IN It, before whom all civil cauſes are heard, and 
N debtors. No perſon, however, can be ar- 
rſh l in its liberties, unleſs the officers obtain an 

en rom the board of green cloth. 
Church js a very ancient edifice, and was erected 


its poor, it is intitled to one third of all the gifts left 
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by Matilda, conſort of king Stephen, who alſo ſounded 
an h{pital near it, for a matter, three brethren, three 
liſters, and ten beadſwomen. This foundation re- 
mains, under the name of a collegiate church. Ihe bre- 
thren have forty pounds, the ſiſters twenty, and che 
eadſwomen eight pounds each, per annum. 

St. Mary's, Whitechapel, the next pariſh weſtward 
of Wapping, is extremely populous, and has fever] 
public foundations. "The church, which was only a 
Chapel of eaſe to Stepney, was pulled down in the reign 
oi Charles II. and rebuilt in a more elegant manner 
than before, although it is ſtill a very irrezular ſtruc— 
ture, being built with all the peculiarities, which diſtin— 
guiſhes a perſon of falſe taſte, 

The high ſtreet, leading trom Aldgate to this church, 
is new paved this preſent year 1771, and is, perhaps, 
one of the molt {pacious, that can he imagined. There 
are two markets in this diſtrict, that deſerve particular 
notice, the one for butchers meat, and the other tor 
hay. It is amazing to ſee what numbers of ſheep 
are killed in Whitechapel every week. Many of the 
carCatles are ſold to the retail butchers, which conduce 
too much towards enhancing the price of proviſions, 
by paſling through ſo many hands. More money is 
taken for mutton and hay in one week in this market, 
than the whole revenues of ſome petty tyrants, and 1t 
preſents a ſtranger with a view of the fertility and op- 
pule..ce of the nation. 

In this pariſh is one of the nobleſt foundations in 
England for the reception of ſick and diſeaſed perſons, 
although it is only ſupported by voluntary contributi— 
ons. The edifice, which is commodious without ex- 
travagance, is called the London Infirmary, and is fi- 
tuated near a place, called Whitechapel Mount. This 
charitable foundation was inſtituted in the year 1740, 
at the expence of the generous citizens of London, and 
other benefactors ; and is ſet apart for the reception of 
ſuch diſeaſed perſons as are unable to pay for their cure. 
Every tubſcriber, who pays in thiriy guineas, becomes 
a governor for life ; and thoſe who pay five guineas 
annually, are governors during the time of ſuch ſub- 
ſcriptions. 

JTheſe governors, who are numerous, have a 
general court four times in the year, for inſpecting 
accounts, appointing perſons to vacant offices, and chu- 
ſing a committee of thirteen, who meet every Tueſday 
at the hoſpital, to receive and diſcharge patients, en- 
quire into the {tate of the houſe, inſpect the proviſions, 
and regulate the conduct of ſervants. A ſociety is like- 
wiſe choſen annually, to which this committee is ſub- 
ject, and conſiſts of a preſident, two vice-preſidents, and 
a treaſurer, annually elected, from among the governors. 

At the general meeting of the governors in the 
month of June, a committee of twelve is choſen, 
who mcet quarterly at the hoſpital, and inſpect into al! 
tradeſmens bills and accounts; and there is a phyſical 
commi:tce of all ſuch governors as are acquainted with 
phytiic, ſurgery, pharmacy or drugs, except ſuch à8 
ſerve the hoſpital with thoſe articles. This committee 
enquires into the quality of the dtugs and compoſition 
of medicines, of which they make a report to the gene- 
ral quarterly meeting. 

Iwo governors are appointed viſitors, who have a 
right to infpect into every thing in the houſe, during 
the abſence of the weekly committe. And there is a 
clergyman, who reads prayers twice every day, preaches 


month. He is likewiſe ready at all times to pray with 
ſach of the patients as deſire his aſſiſtance, and alſo to 
adminiſter the ſacrament. 

Three learned phyſicians attend alternately, and two 
ſurgeons daily, from eleven to one o'clock, and a! 
without fee or reward. In difficult cafes, a ſurgeon ex- 
traordinary attends to give his opinion, when it 18 found 
neceſſary, to hold a conſultation ; and each of the prin- 
cipz! ſurgeons have a pupil conſtantly in the houſe to 
attend ſuch as mcet with accidents; and if necefiary to 

all the aſſiſtance of the ſurgeons at any hour in the 


| Night, 
There 


on Sundavs, and adminiſters the ſacrament once a 
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There is alſo an apothecary, with an aſſiſtant con- 
ſtantly reſiding in the houſe, whole bufincis is to com- 
pound and diipenſe the medicines to the patients. The 
domeſtic affairs of the h oſpital are under the direction of a 
ſteward, who is oblige to find good ſecurity for his 
fidelity, becauſe the whole furniture of the houſe is in- 
trulicd to his care, He keeps an account of every thing 
expended, and ſubmits the inſpection of the whole to 
the houſe committee, He has allo the direction of every 
thing done by the men ſervants, and a right to regulate 
their conduct. 

I here are alſo two matrons, who direct the nurſes and 
women ſervants, and ſee tnat the medicines and diet 
are properly adminiſtered, according to the order of the 
phyficians. The nurtes and watchers are appointed for 
each ward in proportion to the number of patients; and 
to prevent any miiconduct, they have ail their orders 
Written. 

The phyſicians and ſurgeons have ſettled proper 
diet for the patients, according to their different caſes, 
and left either they or their friends ſhould think that 


| juſtice 1 is not done them, printed accounts of thoſe or- 


ders are ſtuck up in each ward. If any officer or ſer- 
vant belonging to the houte ſhall rake any tee or gra- 
tuity from tradeſmen, patients, or others, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, for ſervices done, or to be done, 
in this hoſpital, they ſhall for ſuch offence be ex- 
pelled. 

Gorernors, with the qualifications already menti- 
oned, are entitled to recommend one in- patient at a 
time, and as many out-patients as they think proper. 
Such as are recommended to this charity are admitted 
at auy hour, without the leaſt difficulty or trouble, ſo 
as there are empty beds, and ſupplied with every ne- 
ceſſary during their illneſs, without the leaſt expence. 
No ſecurity is required of their friends, as in many o- 
ther hoſpitals ; for if they die, the committee buries them 
at the expence of the houſe. Thoſe who unfortu- 
nately meet with accidents, are taken in at any hour 
of the day or night, no recommendations being re- 

ured, 

Such is the plan of this noble charity, which might 
do honour, even to the nation itſelt ; for although the 
deſign is not ſo extenſive as that of the Hotel de Dieu 
at Paris, yet the methods uſed in admitting patients are 
attended with leſs trouble than in moſt other hoſpitals 
in or near London ; and to the honour of this great 
city, although it is only ſupported by voluntary fubſcrip- 
tions, yet the plan is more generous and better calcu- 
lated for the uſe and relief of poor afflicted objects, than 
ſuch as are ſupported by the government. 

There is another hoſpital in this pariſh, which does 
great honour to thoſe who firſt projected it, namely, 
that commonly called the Magdalene, for the reception 
of penitent proſtitutes, who are provided for with great 
humanity, and ſupported until ſuch time as ſervices can 
be procured for them, or till they are reconciled to their 
relations, It is a plain neat buildIng, in Preſcot- ſtreet, 
Goodman's- fields; and as an idle curioſity might tempt 
many people to {tare at the unfortunate creatures, the 
windows fronting the ſtreet, ate concealed by floping 
wood-work, riſing from the bottom, and reaching to 
the top of each. 

This hoſpital has a chaplain, who reads prayers twice 
every day, and preaches on Sundays, at which time great 
numbers of people attend the ſervice; but no ſtran— 
gers are admitted, without tickets. 

The governors, many of whom are noblemen, have 
lately begun, and nearly finiſhed, a noble ſtructure, in 
St. George” s-helds, to which the women in this houſe 


will be removed in proper time. (See our account of 


Surry. 

Beſides ſeveral diſſenting meetings in this pari ſh, 
there are alſo three Lutheran churches, for the Swedes, 
Danes and Germans, two free-ſchools, two good al 
houſes, and a large work-houſe for the poor. 

Roſemary- Jane, in this pariſh, has been Jong noted 
for the ſale of old cloaths, and all forts of wearing ap— 
parel, It is commonly called Rag fair, and it is amaz- 


—— — —— — — 


ing to ſee the vaſt numbers of Jews, who reſyrs 
every alternoon, with ſuch things as they has th. 
chaled, during thor morning wall Wrough J. b 
Great fortunes are often made here by the th. op- 
who behdes their retail trade at home, deal lar * 
country ſhop-kec pers, and export Feat quantitic, = 
of new and ſecond hand cloaths to forci. En parts, FO 


at 


There is a court of equity, held in this 9 diſtrie 
the IRCOVery oi debts, under forty fhillings, ang 100 
of record, for the recovery of ſums, not exceegin 
pounds, with a priſon for the confinement of gy... 

Spitalfields, the laſt place to be inentioned, btn, wy 
deſcribe the city of London, may properly ho "Irs 
have riſen on the ruins of the French mainufact, Fes : * 
although it Was formerly no more than a . all} hand. 
belonging to the pariſh of Stepney . Vet it ig : 
populous as to exceed in number of inhab tant 
of the capital cities in Europe. 

When Lewis XIV. revok ed the edict of ? Name 
his proteſtant ſubjects were obliged cither jo ehr2c. 
popiſh idolatry or ſuffer ſlavery in the gallics. Bes 
it is not an eaſy matter to trifle with co, cine, 
nor will a perſon be readily made to acknowledge tha 
to be truth, which he is convinced in his own mind 
the groſſeſt falſhood. A coercive authority cxercif! 
over the perſons of men may make them hypocrites 
but rational conviction can only change the ſentimey; 
of the mind. The prieſts in  rance 40} wp wy Kine 
that the proteſtants in general would conform to pop: 
that only a ſew of ihe old ones would ſtand ow, ay; 
theſe might be either hanged or ſent to the gallies, 

The bigoted tyranical prince was led into the nar 
but the French had ſoon reaſon to repent of their fl 
Above a million of uſetul artiſts were driven out of the 
kingdom, and received with open arms by thoſe princes 
who loved to promote the intercſt and happineſs cf ther 
people. 

The firſt king of Pruſia invited many of them to Braq- 
denburgh, but the greateſt number came over to ug 
land, and brought along with them all the ſecrets . 
their uſeful arts. Thee refugees ſettled moſtly na; 
Spital- fields, and are now become one of the mok uſe- 
ful bodies of men in the kingdom. It is impofiible to 
conceive the vaſt numbers of people employed of both 
ſexes, from fix years old and upwards, in the different 
branches of the filk manufactory. Their ingenuity, 
has carried their work to the higheſt degree of periec- 
tion, in many things excelling the French, and yet 
ſo infatuated are ſome of our nobility, that they fte 
continue to import cloaths from France, in deß- 
ance of the laws againſt ſmuggling, and to the ruin 
of many uſeful men and their families. 

When a man picks his neighbour's pocket, breaks 

open his houſe, or robs on the highway, he is uragg* 
to priſon, to judgment, and execution; but when thi 
dignified peer, becomes an illuſtrious robber; when 3: 
ſpends that money in purchaſing the manufactures 0! 
our Natural Enemies, which ſhould fupport thoutatd: 
of our induſtrious poor at home, his crimes, though «- 
the moſt attrocious nature, are little regarded; 
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For little villains muſt ſubmit to fate, 


That great ones may enjoy the world in ſtate. 
(ART. 


After all we would afk any reaſonable man, . he- 
the perſon is not more guilty who ruins a thouſat nd la- 
milies, than he who only robs a ſingle ind vidual * 

The church in Spitalhelds, is one of the new olle. 
built by act of parliament. It is a ſtately edifice 0! 
free ſtone, with a Jar ve tower and lofty {pire, all ot. 
the ſame materials. On the weſt front is a noble po” 
tico ſupported by pillars of the tuſcan orcer, and the 
entrance is incloſed with rails of caſt iron. 

When a perſon acquainted with the rules of the no- 
ble art of architecture, one upon the front of ti 
church, he is ready to imagine that the body is eque? 
in proportion; but herein he Will find himſelf dece: ot 
ſor the ſame vicious taſte, which ſeems to have * 
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r rather directed our modern architedts, has 
lated, © ted on the mind of the perion who drew 
frongly open The ION, 7 

f this edifice. The whole is a deception, and 

the plan o of the groſſeſt nature that could have eve 
ornticn of the groſleſt natur zat could have ever 
een f to the mind of unenlightened realon, and un— 
enteres I zudgment. When the majeſtic appearance of 

regular K reſents itſelf to our view, we are natural! 
a hne one} oh that the whole conſtruction of the body 
Jed to OP roportion ; but how are we deceived, when 
he * of a regular beauty, we find nothing 
wor beſides that of 2 body deformed in every parti- 
rw, art? To a poor, low, grovelling mind, this 
TS will always appear as a ftately edifice; but a 
ed] judge of true art and native genius, will conſi- 
ger it as one Of the moſt irregular ediſices in the uni- 

p 
"There are ſeveral diſſenting meetings in Spital-fields, 
with two charity-ſchools, and a work-houſe for the 

r. There are alſo two alms-houſes for the people 
belonging to the pariſh, and two others for ſuch of the 
French refugees as have ſettled here. | 

The French proteſtants have likewiſe places of wor- 
ſhip, where they are permitted, by the equitable laws 
of this country, to ſerve their God according to the 
dictates of their conſcience, without being afraid of 
prieſts, dungeons, or gallies. : 

There is alſo a market here, where plenty of provi- 
ſions are fold, particulariy vegetables, as reaſonable as in 
any part of London, and the whole may be conſidered 
as a ſociety of honeſt, induſtrious people, whoſe labour 
ſupports the dignity of government, and cauſes Bri- 
tin to ſhine with ſuch diſtinguithed luſtre, as makes 
us objects of envy to all our neighbours, 

Having thus deſcribed the villages and ſuburbs ad- 
joining to London, on the north and eaſt, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to give ſome account of the metropolis of the Bri- 
tiſh empire, which for muititude of people, internal 
riches, and foreign commerce, certainly exceeds every 
other city in the univerſe. 

Various have been the conjectures of the learned con- 
cerning the origin of its name; and it would be time 
ſpent in vain, without being of any real ſervice to the 
reader, were we to recite them. The ignorant monkiſh 
writers have told us, that it was the great emporium of 
trade when the Phoenicians viſited this iſland ; but 
thoſe who will be pleaſed to look into our account of 
Cornwall, will find that notion fully reſuted. Navi- 
gation was but little known before the ſecond Punic 
war, and when the natives of 'I'yre came to Britain 
we may naturally ſuppoſe, that they Janded neareſt 
thoſe coaſts where they could purchaſe tin. 

We may likewiſe add, that before the arrival of the 
Romans, there was no ſuch thing in this iſland as a 
town or houſe, built either of brick or ſtone, the peo- 
ple having no other places to reſide in, but woods, 
where they erected huts, encloſed by branches, and 
lometimes plaiſtered with mud. The firſt time we find 
it mentioned in hiſtory is, in the reign of Nero, when 
[ acitus tells us, that it was famous for the multitude 
of its merchants, and the extent of its trade. 

At that time, however, it does not appear to have 
been walled, and if we may be allowed to form a rati- 
onal conjecture, it was too large, the houſes being 
ſcattered over ſo great an extent of ground, that the 
people could not readily aſſemble to defend themfelves 
2anſt the enemy. That this is a fact will appear evi- 
dent, when we conſider, that Paulinus, the Roman ge- 
neral, who had ten thouſand men under his command, 


was not able to defend it from the fury of the Britiſh 
queen Boadicia, 


_ diſtinction, and reduced the whole place to 

een this dreadful cataſtrophe, it was rebuilt in 

% * 2196.46 manner than before, and was called by 

3 0 | eee a name importing not only great 

"<p, bes I . great privileges, and ſuch as none but 

ſen, | 's themſelves could confer ; for the people 
titled to all the privileges of freemen. 


tea 2 . 
4/70 however, that it ſoon loſt that name, al- 
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who murdered all the inhabitants, - 
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though none of its privileges ; nor did its merchandize 
decline, as we are told by Herodian, who wrote ſoon 
after the death of the emperor Severus. That author calls 
it a lich and populous city, having been made a pre- 
fecture, in imitation of Rome itſelf, becauſe it was the 
chief city in their Britiſh colony, It mult not be for- 
gotten, however, that Ptolmey, the geographer, and 
after him, ſome very reſpectable writers, have placed 
the ancient Londinium ſouth of the Thames, as a 
place of ſecurity, before the 'T'rinobantes were totally 
ſubdued, and in proof of this, they advance, that the 
place called St. George's Fields was a Roman ſtation; 
where many coins have been dug up. But this is an 
idle conjecture ; for at that time St. George's Fields 
was generally overflowed with water, and the Romans 
were too wile to chuſe a ſtation where they could not 
live without danger to their healths. 

Let it be further obſerved, that the proof from Ro- 
man coins being found in the place, deteats its own in- 
tention ; for if ten monuments of Roman antiquity 
have been diſcovered in St. George's Fields, ten thou- 
ſand have been found in London. It is not an eaſy 
matter to ſay by whom London was firſt encompaſſed 
with walls ; although from what we have feen of their 
remains, it is evident, that they were firſt erected about 
the decline of the Roman empire. 

The monkiſh writers, ever atfiduous to entertain their 
readers at the expence of truth, have told us, tha: theſe 
walls were firſt erected hy command of Helena, the mo- 
ther of Conſtantine the Great, But that lady, who was 
only the kept miſtreſs of Conſtantius, was too much 
engaged in building churches, and promoting ſuper- 
ſtition, to think of erecting fortifications for a city. 

The moſt probable opinion is, that theſe walls 
were fir{t built by order of the emperor Valentinian, a- 
bout the year 370, and it is generally ſuppoſed, that 
they ſurrounded the whole of the city, even that 
ſide adjoining to the Thames, although no traces of 
that part are now left, it having been, as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, deſtroyed by the inundations of the 
river. 

The circumference of the ancient city of London, 
within the walls, was three miles, one hundred and 
ſixty- five feet; and from the remains of theſe walls, 
ſtill to be ſeen, it appears that they were compoſed of 
Roman bricks and rag ſtones, placed in alternate lay- 
ers. Their original height is ſuppoſed to have been 
twenty-two feet, and the towers of which there were 
twenty-hve towards the Jand, forty feet. Although 
there are only ſmall detached parts of the walls now re- 
maining, yet it appears evident, that additions had 
been made to them by the, Anglo Saxons, long before 
the Norman conqueſt; for the architecture is not equal 
to the ſolidity of the Romans, nor ſo paltry as that of 
the Normans. | 

Fitz Stephen, an ancient anthor, quoted by lord 
Lyttleton, tells us, that in the reign of Henry II. the 
walls were coniiderably raiſed ; but Richard J. de- 
molithed great part of them to make room tor the ditch 
round the Lower.“ 

King John ordered London to be fortified by a deep 
ditch, two hundred feet broad, round the walls, and 
his fon, Henry III. obliged the citizens to keep it in 
repair at their own expence. It ſeems, however, to 
have fallen to decay in the ſucceeding reigns ; for we 
find that Richard II. ordered it to be cleaned ; for 
which the magiſtrates were empowered to receive cer- 
tain duties cn goods, brought into the city. 

About the latter end of the reign of Edward IV. great 
part of the walls were rebuilt. And in the reign of 

lenry VIII. the ditch was cleaned, as it was alſo in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, when part of it was con- 
itderably widened. 

It is not certainly known, when the buildings were 
firſt erected on this ditch; but it appears to have been 
ſoon aſter the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada 1588, for 
no part of it is now viſible. Some remains of the walls 
are ſtill viſible ; but nothing equal to what were itand- 
ing about ten years azo, We began to trace it from 
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Poor Tewry Lane, along the back of the Minories, be- 
hind Houndſditch, and Bedlam, and plainly from the 
burying ground, near Cripplegate church, to tne back 
of the Caſtle and Falcon, near where Alderſgate formerly 
ſtood. From thence no remains of it can be traced 
till we come to the Old Baily, where ſeveral parts of 
it are viſible, as far as where Ludgate formerly ſtood, 
The remains of one of the exploratory towers is ſtill 
viſible, near a place called Shoemaker-row, adjoining to 
Aldgate ; but that which was ſtanding within thele 
few years, near Houndfditch, is now totally demo- 
lihed, 

With reſpect to the original number of the gates of 
this city, they are generally ſuppoſed to have been four, 
namely Aldgate, Cripplegate, Newgate, and Dowgate, 
but then it muſt be remembered, that theſe are Saxon, 
not Roman names. 

Dowgate has been fo long demoliſhed, that the place 
where it ſtood is not certainly known, and probably the 
the wall, on which it was placed, near the Thames, 
has been ſwallowed up many centuries ago. 

Newgate is ſuppoſed to have ſtood on the Roman 
highway, called Watling-ſtreet ; but no notion can 
now be formed of what it was when firſt built, It was 
rebuilt in the latter end of the reign of king John, and 
ever fince the year 1218, it has been uſed as a priſon for 
the ſelons guilty of crimes in the county of Middleſex, 
In the reign of Henry VI. when the nation was diſtrac- 
ted with the civil wars, between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, this place was uſed as a priſon for ſuch 
of the nobility as took arms againſt the powers in being, 
but having been greatly damaged by the fire of London, 
the remains of it were pulled down, and the preſent ſtruc- 
ture erected, which is the only gate belonging to the 
city now ſtanding. The eaſt front of this gate is a- 
dorned with three ſtatues, repreſenting mercy, juſtice, 
and truth, ſtanding in as many niches ; and the weſt 
front is adorned with pillaſters of the Tuſcan order, 
betwixt which are ſeveral figures executed with great 
ingenuity. On the top of the gate there is a ventilator 
to extract the foul air from the goal, invented by the 
learned and ingenuous Dr. Stephen Hales, whoſe life 
we have given in our account of Kent. 

Cripplegate, the next of the four original gates, ſtood 
at the termination of the Roman highway, called Er- 
mine-{treet, but was pulled down by act of parliament 
1761. It was a ſolid ſtone building, though only of 
modern date, the ancient one having been demoliſhed 
long ago. There is no certain account of the etymo- 
4ozy ot its name, and the common opinion that it was 
{ named, becauſe numbers of lame people uſed to beg 
at it, ſeems altogether fabulous. 

Aldgate, the laſt of the four original gates of London, 
is mentioned in a charter of king Edgar 967, although 
that name is purely Saxon. It continued to be one of 
the principal gates of the city till 1609, when being 
in a ruinous condition it was pulled down and rebuilt. 


It was cmbeiliſhed with ſeveral. figures, particularly a. 


ſoldier holding a bullet in his hand, and on the top 
was a gilded vane, the ſtatue of James I. in gilt ar- 
mour, and on the weſt was a ſtatue of fortune ſtanding 
on a globe, with a ſpreading ſail over her head. On 
the ſouth ſide was a figure of peace, and on the north 
a repreſentation of charity with one child at her breaſt, 
and another in her hand. | 

In the reign of Henry II. according to Fitz Stephen, 
quoted by lord Lyttleton, three more gates were added 
via. Biſhopſgate, Ludgate, and a Poſtern near the 
Tower. Biſhopſgate was ſo called from the figure of 
two biſhops, which were placed upon it in former times, 
but for what reaſon is not certainly known, 

In the reign of Edward IV. it was pulled down and 
rebuilt, in which ſtate it remained, till 1735, when a 
new edifhce was erected, but no remains of it are now 
left only that the figure of a mitre is fixed up againſt 
the walls of the new buildings, where the gate ſtood. 

Alderſgate was of great antiquity, although not ſo old 
as the time cf the Romans. It was rebuilt 1617, and 
un the frout was placed the ſtatue of James I. ſupported 


| 


on the one fide by the prophet Samuel, and on th... 
by Jeremiah. N 

During the fire of London it received co 
damage, but the whole was repaired 1670, In 1— 
it was pulled down, and on the eaſt fide where it "es 
an inn has been lately erected, which is one of the 
bleſt fabricks of that nature in London, yr 

Ludgate was the principal gate of the city, tower 
the welt, and ſaid to have been rebuilt, about the 5 
1260, at which time the figure of the fabulous * 
Ludd, and his two ſons were placed upon it. f 18 
pulled down and rebuilt 1586, but aiterward; Roden, 
damaged by the fire of London. In 1639, it Dn 
built, and adorned with four pillaſters ot the dorie , 
der. The weſt fide was adoricd with pillafters of th. 
Ionic order, and a {tatue of queen Elizabeth was laced 
in the center, * 

The apartments over this gate were appropriated fi. 
the reception of ſuch debtors as were free men of th. 
city of London, till it was pulled down 1760, when 
the priſon was removed to a place, called H | 
Alley, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. 

The Poſtern near the Tower was demoliſhed in the 
reign of Richard I. and a ſmall wooden edifice ereces 
where it ſtood, but no remains of it are now left. 

We ſhall ſpeak of Moorgate, in our account of Beg. 
lam, and Bridgegate in the deſcription of London-brit-. 
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Such was the {iate of London, while the Romans wee 


in this ifland, and ſuch were the ſubſequent methods ufd 
for its preſervation in ſubſequent times. Moſt of cur 
hiſtorians have conjectured that it fell to decay, dutine 
the heptarchy, becauſe it is ſeldom mentioned in th; 
Saxon Chronicle, 

To clear up that point, it will be neceſſary to cons. 
der, that, during the continuance of the eaſt Saxon king: 
dom, it was both the principal emporiam of tier 
trade, and the chief reſidence of their ſovereigns; and 
if it did not then arrive to the ſame ſtate of grandtut a 
afterwards, the moſt probable reaſon to be aſſigned was 
the ſubdiviſion of property. The kingdom of Eflex was 
one of the ſmaller ſtates of the heptarchy, trade was 
but too little regarded, and therefore there is no great 
wonder, that a place of ſo much importance was nee- 
lected. : 

When Egbert, king of the Weſt Saxons ſubdued the 
other ſtates of the heptarchy, it was extremely natural 
for him to make Winchefter his principal reſidence, 
becauſe it had been that of his predeceſſors. Moſt ct 
his ſucceſſors were crowned in that city, and in ſome 
ſenſe, it was the capital of England, till the reign ct 
Edward the Confeſſor, who for reaſons, not certainly 
known at preſent, made London the place of his adoce, 

* where he generally kept his court. 

At the Norman conqueſt, it was the place, wher: 
all the archives of the kingdom were kept, and tvs 
chief city in England, in which ſtate it has with lite 
variation remained ever ſince. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the ancient fat? 
of London, and the walls firſt erected for its ſecurity, 
before the preſent method of fortifying places was in. 
vented, we ſhall now procced to lay before our reacer, 
an account of the different times it has been bciieged, 
and the defences made by its inhabitants, Whether 4. 
gainſt foreign, or domeſtic enemies, Tyrants wi 
tought to inſlave the people, or traitors, who aimed at 
the deſtruction of the government | ; 

In 840, the Danes landed in Kent, and attemptc 
to plunder the country near London; but the ce 
roſe in ſuch numbers, that the Barbarians fed wich the 
utmoſt precipitation to their ſhips. Eleven years alle“ 
851, they returned with a numerous fleet, and ent” 
the river Thames ſo ſuddenly, that the Engitity Wes 
in no condition to oppoſe ſuch a formidable 2 
ſion, and while they were employed in railing 9» 
the Danes plundered the city of London, and put many 
of the inhabitants to the ſword, It recovered i = 
calamity ſoon after, and continued to ſtouriſh 25 4 * 
cantile city, till 1014,when on the death of Etnel drehte 
citizens of London met in a body, and proclaries * 


- | Edmund commonly called Troniide, as their king; 
ſon Fa t number of the clergy and nobles ſided with 
3 eiche Dane, whom they crowned at Southampton. 
Ca Edmund looking upon himſelf as ſecure of 
London, marched into Wclicx, in order to ſlubdue that 


; ed 

art Of 1 Canute ſailed up the Thames with 

N = feet thinking that if he could take London 
1 ould eaſily obtain poſſeſſion of Edmund's treaſure, 
- of his retreat, and ſo put an end to the war. He 
Landed near London, and having begun the ſiege car 
\ied it on with great vigor; but che citizens reſiſted 
. with ſo much bravery, that belore he was able to 
make a breach in the walls, Edmund came to the relief 
{the city, and obliged Canute to retire, 5 
Canute having thus failed in his project of ſerzing 
London by force, uſed many ſtratagems to ſurprize the 
citizens which proving ineffectual, he again befieged it 
\ form. The inhabitants behaved with the ſame bra- 
rery as before, and Edmund coming a tecond time to 
its relief, the Danes were obliged to raiſe the hege with 
he loſs of a great number of their men. | 

The bravery of the Londoners had fo animated the 

2ople in the neighbouring parts, that had not Edmund 
ruſted the command ot his army to the traitor Ederic, 
the Danes would, in all probability have been driven 
out of England. 
When William, the Norman, deſeated Harold at the 
battle of Haſting's, (fee our account of Suſſex) he ad- 
ranced with his army in three diviſions towards London, 
ordering them to waſte the country with tire and ſword, 
in caſe they ſhould meet with any reſiſtance. Edwin 
and Maicar, brothers of Harold, were then in London, 
endeavourins to animate the people, but they were in 
too great a conſternation to make any regular defence, 
and therefore when they ſaw tne conqueror's army 
walting Southwark, and another body of them march- 
ing from Berkhamſtead, they made him a formal ofter 
of the crown, which he accepted after ſwearing in the 
molt ſolemn manner to preſerve inviolate their ancient 
laws and privileges. 

In the beginning of the reign of king Stephen, the 
Londoners adhered to that prince; but being brought 
over to the intereſt of the empreſs, they would probably 
have ſet the crown on her head, had not her own pride 
and intolence alienated their affections. They roſe in 
2 body and would have ſeized the. empreſs ; but ſhe 
having received notice of their intentions, fled with 
great precipitation and took ſhelter in Oxford. 

In 1215 London was taken by Lewis, Dauphin of 
France, who came to aſſiſt the barons, and two years 
after when that prince conceived hopes of reducing 
England by force, he attacked London, which at that 
time did not make any reſiſtance, for the nation was fo 
diſtracted, that the people hardly knew whom to obey. 
Henry III. was then a minor, under the care of the 
zl of Pembroke, regent of the kingdom, a man of grea 
honour, fidelity, and reſolution, who to crown the ill 
Iortune of the Dauphin, blocked him up in the city of 
London, at the ſame time that the barons were deſeated 
at Lincoln, 

In this abandoned fituation, he thought it moſt pru- 
dent to accommodate matters with the regent, and ac- 
cordingly demanded a treaty, which was immediately 
entered into and agreed upon. In this treaty, the 
cauphin behaved with great honour ; for he generouily 
included all his Engliſh adherents, and the earl, un- 
willing to bring upon himſelf and the kingdom the 
whole power of France, granted his demands, leſt by 
pertevering in the war, the barons might be drove to de- 
= and the nation torn in pieces by inteſtine divi- 
aUNS, 

2 he ſoreſaw would, in all probability re- 
"aſt . G to its former tranquility; and there- 
6 Sens Gaga ugg a coalition of all parties, by which 
"ang Able to put the young king in quiet poſſeſ- 
ere ert, n. his treaty was agreed to by both 
> * London, and ratified by the pope's legate, 
YAKA was to the following import, vie, That the 
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Dauphin ſhould renounce all pretentions to the crown 
of England; that the city of London {ſhould enjoy its 
ancient rights and privileges. That all the priioners 
taken by the French ſhould be releaſed, and that al 
thoie who had taken up arms to aſſiſt the Barons hauid 
immediately ſwear allegiance to the king. 

The repoſe of the kingdom being thus eſtabliſhed, 
the Dauphin returned to France, with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, which he had borrowed from the citi— 
zens of London, whilit the Regent aticnded to ſettling 
the affairs of government. * 

In 1267, during the wars between Henry III. and 
the barons, the ear] of Glouceſter, having privatciy 
raiſed an army of men, marched {© ſucdenly to Lon- 
don, that he arrived in its ncizhbourhood before the 
magiſtrates could receive information, whether he acted 
for the king or the barons. In this criſis they con- 
ſulted the pope's legate, whom the king had left go— 
vernor of the Tower, and he adviſed them to admit 
Glouceſter, with a ſmall retinue, till ſuch time as they 
ſhould be able to diſcover his intentions. 

He remained in London forme time before he made his 
deſ:gns known; but on fome of the barons appearing 
in Southwark, the magiltrates ordered the draw-bridee 
to be pulled up, and the gates to be ſhut, though nat 
beſore Glouceiter had eicaped to his army, then KING 
in the ſuburbs. He lay ſome weeks before the Tower, 
and by ſair promiſes brought over the citizens to his 
party, who opened the gates, and permitted him to 
enter with his men. 

This powerful nobleman, being thus in poſieſſion of 
the capital, appointed new magittrates, and creQed 
bulwarks between the Tower and the city. He like- 
wiſe ſummoned the legate to {urrender, who, inſtead 
of complying, excommunicated the earl and his army 
at the lame time laying all the cnurches in the city 
under an interdict. Theſe clerical cenſures were 
treated with contempt by the earl, who blocked up the 
Tower, and was preparing to take it by allault, when 
the legate thought it moſt prudent to ſurrender. 

Glouceſter having thus made himſelf maſter cf the 
tower, and the city, threw cf the maik, and publickly 
avowed, that his deſign in taking up arms, was to eſta- 
bliſh the peace of the kingdom on a ſolid bahis, by pro- 
curing equitable conditions for the barons ; declaring” 
that he would not relinquiſh his deſign, till the king 
and prince Edward {hould make good their promiſes, 
contained in the two charters, one article of which, was 
to baniſh all foreigners from their councils, Which they 
had ſcandalouſly neglected to perform. i 

The king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, and under 
the apprehenſions of being attacked, ſent for che prince 
to come and join his army, with all the forces he could 
polibly raiſe, 

he prince obeyed his father's orders, and both ar- 
mies having met, marched towards London. At Strat- 
ford le Bow, they were joined by great numbers from 
Efiex, and other parts, which fo intimidated Glouceſter, 
that rather than hazard a battle, he ſhut himſelf up 
within London, where he remained till he obtained a 
pardon, both tor himielf and all thoſe who had follow- 
ed his ſtandard. 

From this time London continued to increaſe in 
riches, till the reign of Richard II. when Wat Tyler 
entered it with a great army, but was flain by fir Wil- 
liam Walworth, lord mayor (ſee our account of Kent). 

During the troubleſome reign of Henry VI. an in- 
ſurrection of an extraordinary nature happened in Lon- 

don, when the minds of all the inhabitants were filled 
with jcalouſies and diſcontent, at the conduct of the 
queen, who, with a few favourites, ruled the Kking- 
dom. 

Richard, duke of York, who had been long recent of 
France, looked upon himſelf as the right heir to the 
crown; and having a moſt fertile genius, he reſolved 
to try the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the people, 
vrhilſt he went over to Ireland, in order to appear as an 
unconcerned ſpectator, until ſuch time as he {hould find 
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John Cade, an Iriſhman, and a perſon of uncommon 
reſolution, who had ſerved in the army under the duke's 
command in France, was employed to revive the pre- 
tention of the houſe of York to the erown, which had 
laid dormant many years. 

Having received proper inſtrugions from the duke's 
agents, he affuined the name of John Mortimer, pre- 
tending to be the fon of fir John Mortimer, who had 


O - o . * = 
been executed for high treaſon in the reign of Henry V. 


His firſt appearance was in Kent, where the duke of 


York had many friends, and having aftembled a great 
number of people, he marched towards London, un- 
der pretence of redrefling grievances, and reſtoring the 
public tranquility. "The malecontents flocked from all 
parts to his ſtandard, fo that he ſoon found himſelf at 
the head of an army, able to oppole the king's 
forces. 

With this formidable mob, he eneamped on Black- 
heath, to which place the king ſent a meſſenger, de- 
manding to know the reafon why the people had ta- 
ken arms, and to learn what they complained of? Cade 
anſwered, that they had no delign againſt the perſon of 
the king, as their buſineſs was with the parliament, to 
remove evil miniſters, by whom the nation was ſold. 
They likewiſe preſented two petitions, the one general, 
praying for the redreſs of grievances, and the other par- 
ticular, demanding that the duke of Suffolk ſhould be 
brought to juitice, for the loſs of Normandy ; and that 
the king's council ſhould be filled with men of vir- 
tue and ability, nobles and princes of the blood, and 
not by wretches, hirelings, corrupt and profligate vil- 
jains, who lived by plundering the nation. 

Theſe petitions were deemed ſeditious, and the king 
reſolved to ſuppreſs the rebellion by force of arms. He 
marched towards Blackheath, with an army of fifteen 
thouſand men ; but Cade and his followers, having re- 
ceived notice of their approach, hid themſelves in a 
neighbouring wood, deſigning, if poſſible, to ſurprize 
the rovalifts, and take the king priſoner. The king 
was almoſt led. into the ſnare ; for believing that the 
rebels had fled, he returned to London, leaving only a 
ſmall detachment to march againſt them, who with fir 
Henry Stafford, the commander, were all cut in 
pieces. 

Cade, ſpirited with this ſucceſs, marched to Lon- 
don, while the king and the whole court fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation to Kenilworth caſtle, leaving only 
a ſmall garriſon in the Tower. The ſucceſs of the re- 
bels increaſed their numbers, the city of London was 
obliged to open their gates to them, and Cade and his 
army entered in great triumph. He forbad his men ei- 
ther to inſult or plunder the inhabitants, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties ; but the lord Say, who was accuſed 
as being an accomplice with Suffolk, was firſt commit- 
ted to the Tower, and afterwards brought to Guild- 
hall to be tried by the lord mayor. The unhappy no- 
Lleman, requeſted his right of being tried by his peers, 
but Cade, who would not admit of any dilatory pleas, 
pulled him out of the court, and took him to the ſtand- 
ard in Cornhill, where he ordered his head to be cut 
off, along with ſeveral of his accomplices, and carried 
on poles through the city; after which they drag- 
ged their bodies at horſes tails, and cut them in 
pieces. 

Cade's ſoldiers lived with the citizens for ſome time 
in the moſt friendly manner; but not being able to re- 
frain from plunder, jealouſies began to increaſe ; and 
at laſt a battle enſued on the fourth of July, 1450, and 
laſted all that day, as well as the next, wherein great 
numbers were killed on both ſides. In the mean time, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the 
archbiſhop of York, with the other great officers of 
ſtate retired to the "Tower, and publiſhed a general 
pardon in the king's name to all who would leave Cade 
and retire to their own habitations. | 

This had the defired effect, for in a few days he 
found hunſelf deſerted by all his followers, which ob- 
lized him to fly towards Suſſex, and a reward of a thou- 
land marks, having been offered ſor his perton either 
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dead or alive, he was killed at Hothfield by one 45 
der Iden, a gentleman cf Kent, who brought Moraes 
to London, where it was quartered along with 1 wer 
ſome of his principal accomplices. Thus cn 
dangerous infurrection, which might have been 
ed with worte conſequences, had it b 
a more experienced commander, 

During the reign of Edward IV. the citizens 
London ſcem to have been in a profperous ert, 
and it is well known, that Richard III. was ded 
to the regal dignity by their atliſtance. From hs 
riod, down to the preſent time, it has been alas, 
ſidered as che metropolis of the kingdom ; for a 
Charles II. formed a reſolution of removing the 2 
ſovereignty to Wincheſter; yet that proved « wy 
mere chime ra, and ſell to nothing on the death e 
prince. 
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vereign, or his miniſters had formed a deſigu of tram- 
pling on the conſtitution ; and even when ſelf-proſer. 
vation obliged them to take up arms in order to defend 
their rights and privileges, they voluntarily laid them 
down, as ſoon as thoſe grievances were redreſſed, of 
which they had juſt reaſon to complain. 
If the ſovereign of the Britiſh empire, ſhould at 
any time form the Jaudable reſolution of inquiring int; 
the ſentiments of his ſubjects, concerning their opinion 
of his abilities and the integrity of his miniſters, he 
may obtain an expliclt anſwer from the inhabitants ct 
London. There is not a ſingle diſtrict in his domi- 
nions, nor a nation in the univerſe, where his name is 
known, but ſome of the natives may be found in 
London. Would the prince inquire into the tate of 
thoſe arts, and that trade, which ſupports his own dig 
nity, while it promotes the intereſts of his pecple, let 
him go no farther than London. If manujaQures are 
carried on ia the moſt diftant part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, they are ſtill deſigned tor the London markets, 
and one hour's conference among merchants at the 
Royal Exchange, will either occaſion the ruin of ten 
thouland families, or find employment for as many who 
before were deſtitute of bread, Would the prince know 
in what manner the Jaws are equitably adminiſtred, 6! 
when his ſubjects are oppreſſed by the chicanry of de. 
defigning men ; or does he intend a reformation 0! 
thoſe abuſes, let him begin with London, and his te- 
gulations, if conſiſtant with law, will ſoon &:tfemnv? 
through every part of his dominions. | 
As the father of his people, as the immediate ſubſtitute 
of the Deity ; would he enquire into the ſtate of religion 
and morality, would he watch over the moit importan: 
intereſts of his children, and promote their everlaſting 
happineſs in ſuch a manner, as is conſiſtant wit! that 
account which he mult one day give at the trivunal ot 
unerring wiſdom, let him conſult the citizens 0i Lon- 
don! There is not one ſingle virtue, that can eno"le 
the heart of man, nor one ſingle vice, that can degrade 
human nature, that is not to be found in London, 
In ſmaller cities, or leſs frequented towrs, wie de 
them only (cattered up and down as fo many detacnee 
pieces; but here like the rays in the focus of 2 219% 
they are all collected together and exhibited in ele 
point of vicw. : 
But to return to our narrative, ſeveral occufteßess 
have happened in London, which muſt not. be pale 


. : . or mc 
over jn {ilence, and its general laws and grey 


2 be diſcuſed, before we proceed to deſcribe the par- 
mu 

' ts, 
_ — had occaſion, in ſeveral parts of this work, 

oſe the matchleſs villainy of Romith prieſts, thoſe 
4 worn enemies of human ſociety; and, indeed, ſuch a 
of their tricks, conſtantly preſent themſelves to 
variety 0 . "7 . R 
view, that like Ezekiel's ſecret viſion, the picture 
— be ſaid to have been inſcribed on both ſides, * La- 
@ mentation, and mourning, and woe.“ 

The Jews, whom the Almighty God had choſen 
from amongſt all the other nations of the univerſe 
3 is own peculiar people, amongſt whom he put 
hay name, and to whom were committed the ora- 
des of God, the giving of the Jaw and the pro- 

os, For reaſons unknown to us, it pleaſed the Al- 
9557 God to ſuffer a veil of darkneſs to cover their 
1 ſo that when the Meſſiah came in the fleſh, in 
| \ poor deſpiſed condition, the glories of the Neity did 
not appear to them, and they rejected the God of their 
kation. Infinite wiſdom thought proper to let them 
remain in that ſtate of inndelity, till his purpoſes of 
calling in the Gentiles ſhould be fulfilled ; but never 
,uthoriſed thoſe, who bear the ſacred naiue of Chriſtians 
to do them any injury. 3 
The Romiſh prieſts. thoſe malicious, thoſe abandon- 
ed peſts of human ſociety, could not behold the coun- 
| tenance given to the opprefled Jews without envy, and 
therefore contrived every ſcheme that the moſt helliſh 
| malevolence could invent, in order to ſtir up the bigot- 
ed multitude againſt them, of which the following 
may ſerve as an inſtance. 
On the third of September 1189, Richard I. was 
W crowned in the abby church of Weſtminſter in a more 
ſplendid manner, and with greater pomp than had ever 
been ſeen before in England. It was natural to ſuppoſe 
that many people would afſemble from motives of curio- 
y, and amongſt others the Jews who were then very 
| numerous in England. 
This was a favourable opportunity for the prieſts to 
play off their diabolical ſchemes, which they had pre- 
viouſly invented. They-knew that the Jews, as well 
as others, would attempt to ſee the coronation, and 
therefore they applied to the chancellor, who was him- 
ſelf a prieſt to procure an order prohibiting them from 
coming within fight of the proceſſion, under pain of 
death, Some of them, however, imprudently attempt- 
ed to get into the abby church, when being ſeen b 
ſome of the pricſts, it was immediately whiſpered about 
by a lying monk, that the king had given orders for 
alafinating the whole body of thoſe unfortunate peo- 
ple, 
That diabolical infinuation was too readily complied 
with, for the deluded multitude not only murdered all 
the Jews whom they found among the mob, but alſo 
marched into the city, ſtabbed their wives dead at their 
own doors, knocked out the brains of their children 
you the ſtones, and then plundered and burnt their 
ouſes, 
de coronation was ſcarcely over, when the gene- 
70us and heroic prince, who abhorred ſuch cruelties, ſent 
m army into the city, who apprehended the ring-lead- 
ers oi the mob, who with the monk, who had given 
tnem inſtructions were all hanged up on the firſt trees 
or ian poſts they came to. 
The peculiar ſituation of London for commerce ren- 
Cered It frequently ſubje& to contagious diſorders, by 
the importing goods from abroad, before the know- 
4 (edge of the medical art was brought to a proper degree 
W © pxricction ; and ſometimes the people were afflicted 
| ith diſorders, which the phyſicians for want of fkill 
+ anatomy did not underſtand. 

In the begining of the reign of Henry VII. an epide- 
"ic uiſtemper prevailed among the inhabitants of po 
wy, _ = even, 2 ee Ro 

a people, who generally died within 
enty-four hours of the time of the infection, amongſt 
„nom were one lord mayor, and one ſheriff. 
© ale told that thoſe who ſurvived the infection 

"© twenty-four hours, generally recovered, If that 
24 
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is true, and were the ſame diſorder to take place in this 
age, it would be as ealy to find out its cauſe, and pre- 
ſcribe a remedy, as to prepare an ordinary diſh of vie- 
tuals. 

In 1625, the plague, as it is commonly called, broke 
out in London, and made dreadful havoc, both in the 
city and ſuburbs, fo that no leſs than fiftv-four thou- 
ſand, two hundred and fxty-five perſons died of that 
dreadful diſorder. But the preateſt calamity that ever 
befel the city of London, by contagious diſeaſcs, was 
the dreadfu] plague, which broke out in the beginning 
of May 1665, and continued till the latter end of Sep- 
tember following. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the mi- 
ſeries of the inhabitants, during that time of ſickneſs 
and death. There was ſcarce a hou, wherein there 
was not a dead corpſe, and it often happened, that the 
neareſt relations were ſeized with the diſtemper, while 
they were conveying the remains of their wives or chil- 
dren to the grave. Sixty-eight thouſand five hundred 
and ninety-five perſons were carried off, and many let 
their habitations to avoid the general calamity ; altho” 
untortunately for thoſe in the country, they carried the 
diſtemper along with them, and communicated its ban = 
ful effects to the inhabitants of thoſe places, where t hey 
went to ſettle. 8 

There is no wonder that a place fo populous as Lon- 
don ſhould have ſuffered at different times by fire, eſpe- 
cially when we conſider, that its houſes were formerly 
built of wood, covered with plaiſter, as may be ſeen 
by ſome few of them yet remaining. 

On the tenth of June 1212, towards the evening, a 
dreadful fire broke out on that end of London-bridge, 
next to Southwark, and there being a ſtrong ſouther- 
ly wind, the flames were communicated to the north 
end, which intercepted the return of a great number of 
people, who had gone there out of curioſity. Theſe 
unhappy people finding themſelves incloſed between two 
fires, without any other opportunity of eſcaping, except 
by throwing themſelves into ſuch boats as came to their 
athſtance, ſome of them eſcaped, but about three thou- 
ſand either periſhed in the fire and the river, or died of 
the wounds they received in attempting to get into the 
boats. This was a dreadful calamity, and from the 
many ſufferers, we may form ſome notion of what 
London was in that age, with reſpect to the number of 
its inhabitants. 

But the moſt dreadful calamity that ever happened to 
London by fire was in 1666. On the ſecond day of 
September that year, a fire broke out about one o'clock 
in the morning at a place, called Pudding -lane, near 
where the monument now ſtands. At that time the 
houſes in London were little better than a heap of com- 
buitibles, and there being a ſtrong eaſterly wind, the 
flames ſpread weſtward with ſuch fury, that few of the 
inhabitants had time to ſave their goods. Houſes, and 
even ftrects of houſes, were pulled down in order to ſtop. 


the progreſs of the flames; but all in vain, for it con- 


tinued burning from Monday morning till the evening 
of the T hurfday following. 

Burnet ſays, that during the time this dreadful con- 
flagration laſted, the king with his brother the duke of 
York, rode though every part in order to animate the 
inhabitants ; but notwithſtanding all their endeavours, 
it ſpread weſtward, as far as the Temple, and in other 
places to Biſhopſgate, Coleman-ftreet, Cripplegate, 
Alderſgate, and ſtopt at the ſouth corner of Weſt{mith- 
ſield, near a place, called Pye Corner. It likewiſe 
ſpread through Fenchurch-ftreet, Mincing-lane, Mark 
Lane, and as far as Lower dock. 

The number of ſtreets, lanes, and courts deſtroyed, 
amounted to four hundred, which contained thirteen 
thouſand and two hundred hovſes, befides the cathedral 
church of St. Paul's, eighty- x pariſh churches, fix 
chapels, Guildhall, the Royal Exchange, the Cuſtom- 
houſe, Blackwell-hall, ftry-two of the companies 
balls, with the priſons of Newgate, the Fleet, aud che 
two Compters. 

The whole loſs of merchandize, hovſhold furniture, 
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Kc. excluſive of the houſes was calculated at ten mil- 
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lions, ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand, five hundred 
pounds, although providence ſo far interpoſed, that 
only {ix perſons loſt their lives. A firtking inſtance of 
divine mercy | 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the miſeries to which the 
inhabitants were reduced, by this dreadful calamity. 
The king ordered all the rents and bedding in the 
Tower to be carried out to Moorhelds, and other 
places, for the uſe of the unhappy ſufferers, till ſuch 
time as huts could be built ro ſcreen them from the in- 
clemency of the ſeaſon. Humanity amongſt all ranks 
of people throughout the kingdom was diſplayed in the 
moſt ſingular manner, on this melancholy occaſion ; 
and the king ordered the guards to aſſiſt the inhabitants 
to the utmoſt of their power. 

It may be neceſſary, in this place to make a few ob- 
ſervations, on what has been ſaid, by difterent authors, 
concerning that melancholy event, whether it was done 
by deſign, or happened mcarly by accident. 

The people in general were then very apprehenſive 
that attempts would be made to introduce popery, as 
the duke of York publickly profeſied that religion, and 
the king was ſuſpected of being ſo in his mind, altho' 
political reaſons induced him to conceal his fenti- 
ments. Theſe circumſtances. induced moſt people to 
imagine, that it was ſet on fire by the papiſts; and 
they in their turns, charged it upon the diflenters. That 
the dillenters, who at that time amounted to one third 
of the inhabitants ſhould ſet fire to the city, cannot 
be believed, by men acquainted with the principles of 
thole people, unleſs they are papiſts, who look upon them 
with the utmoſt abhorrence, becauſe their diſcipline and 
worſhip is totally oppoſite to idolatry. And as there is 
not cven the molt atrocious crime, which a papiſt would 
not commit, to ſerve the intereſts of his religion ; there 
is not the leaſt doubt but they might have been the in- 
cendaries, were it poſſible to aſſign a reaſon tor ſuch an 
action. ä 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that the ſetting fire to the city 
would promote the eſtabliſhment of their beloved ido— 
latry; for it is well known, that the Romiſh prieſts 
never ſeek an eſtabliſhment, except among thoſe people 
who are rich and able to ſupport them in idleneſs and 
luxury. 

"le who inquired into the affair with the ſtricteſt 
impartiality and candour, tells us, that although no 
reaſon can be aſſigned for the papiſts acting in ſuch a 
manner ; yet, from a variety of circumſtances, the peo- 
ple in general believed them guilty. A perſon who had 
reſided ſome time in London, went down to Eſſex, and 
while the fire was the general topic of converſation, he 
declared that he could diſcover the incendaries, He was 
immediately apprehended, and brought to the ſecretary 
of ſtate's office, where he declared, that he and three 
Jeſuits ſet fire to the city; and as a proof thereof, he 
was carried in a chair to the ruins in Pudding-lane, 
when he pointed to the place where the hre broke out. 
He named and deſcribed the perſons concerned with 
him, in ſo particular a manner, that they would cer- 
tainly have been apprehended, had they not made their 
eſcape to France. 

There was another circumſtance, which ſeemed to 
coroborate the ſame opinion, and filled the minds of 
the. people with indignation againſt both the papifts and 
their adherents. 

A proteſtant lady had a conſiderable ſhare in the pro- 
fits ariſing from the New River, and employed a perſon 
to manage her affairs, who proved afterwards to be a 
papiſt. This man applied to the lady on the Saturday 
before the fire happened for an order to obtain the keys 
from the governors, pretending that he could, by a 
ſurvey of the pipes, make it of great advantage to the 
proprietors, His requeſt was unfortunately complied 
with ; and when the fire broke out, no water could be 
had, till the people went to Iſlington; for this perſon 
had turned the cocks. 

The monument ſet up in memory of this dreadful 
event, has an inſcription, importing that it was done 
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ſatisfaction to a liberal mind, than the many pv" 


by the papiſts, which ſeems to have been the . 
opinion, at that time eſpecially, as the pegyic vu, 
” 0 ere 

der great apprehenſions, leſt popery ſhould hate "yg 
ed a footing among them. Vail 
James II. conſidered the inſcription as a cn. 

. . — . - 0 Leet! 
dignity offered to his favourite idolatry, ag. n. 
. 3 8 

fore ordered it to be eraſed; but when e. 


lution took place, it was engraved on the mt 
before. by 

After all that has been ſaid on both ſides, and ui 
generoſity of ſentiment, and mature deli! bs 
taken place of party diſputes, and religious net 
we leave it to the reader to form a Judgment, 4, 
it was ſet on fire by accident or deſign. "JI 

All the diſtreſſes which the citizens of London fig 
ed from the fire, have been fully made up to wy 
ſcendants, in rebuilding the houles, and inſtead of 1. 
juring the nation in general, it has been attended = 
very beneficial conſequences, both to the health „ 
ſecurity of the inhabitants. The ſtreets, Which Res 
formerly narrow and crooked, are now ſtraight . 
open; and the houſes, which were of wood, andi 
in the moſt irregular manner; and by their projeic 
from the upper floors, productive of noctious vapoun 
are now erected wiih taſte, and ſuited to all the ky 
veniencies of life. I'he ſtreets being open and enlr.. 
ed, there is now a free circulation of air; nor is ther 
perhaps a town in the Britiſh empire more health. tha 
London, 7 IS 

In the preſent age theſe improvements have been cy. 
ried to a greater height than ever our predcceiiun 
thought of. But even this national ſpirit of emal. 
tion finds a terrible enemy in vulgar prejudices, | lun 
arbitrary country, a king or his miniiters may mate 
what public improvements they think proper, without 
any reſtraint ; but with the multitude it requires 
time; they ſeldom reaſon, and it is to their feel; 
you muſt apply. Habit ſanctifies every thirs win 
them; and even that deformity to which they are 2 
cuſtomed, becomes beauty in their eyes. It was (or. 
merly a proverbial expreſſion, „tis as fine as Londen 
on the bridge.” And many a ſerious, ſenſible trade. 
man uſed to conſider that heap of rubbiſh as one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world, and next to Solomon“ 
temple, the fineſt thing that ever was produced |y 
art. 

When the reformation in the ſtreets was firſt begun, 
every nuſance had its advocate. It was laid, that tie 
midway ſhould be paved with huge ſhapelels picces d 
rocks, for the eaſe of the horſes, and the foot-path 
with ſharp pebbles, for the benefit of the feet, Th: 
clumſey poſts were delended to the laſt; and the pu- 
ling down of the ſiens, which choaked up and die 
graced the ſtreets, was regretted as a barbarous inte 
ſion on the monuments of national taſte. Ihe cat a 
fiddle, the gooſe and gridiron, red lion and Ida 
queen, were regarded as the greateſt efturts of invest 
genius; and Cheapſide, was oiten compared to the ge. 
dicean gallery, for its choice collection of paintings, U 
as blue boars, green dragons, crowns, aud e 
heads. | 

It is the peculiar happineſs of Britain, that all pu, 
lic improvements muſt ſpring originally from tac 1p!" 
of the people, and not from the will of the prince. 
the one caſe, whenever they are fairly begun, the“ f. 
ver fail to be carried on with unremitting zeal ans 4e, 
tivity : whereas in the other, they generally have thei 
beginning and end with the monarch wit protec 
them. Such was the ſtate of Rome, under uugullüs, 
and Paris, in the reign of Lewis XIV. 

At preſent, nothing ſeems more capab 
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improvements, which have been lately made u ud 
City, both in elegance and convenicnce. Every mh. 
bitant partakes of the advantage, and every m 
generous feelings, ſhares in the reputation which ls 
country acquires from them. 


. . . vbe 
The late increaſe of inhabitants in London, m 
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1 2s a conſequence of the general proſperity 
conſiderec and a ſure token of 1ts healthy and vigo- 
of the — cannot, with ſome gloomy politicians; 
wos Rate: f dangers and calamities, from an evil (if it 
propnec“ alled) that naturally checks itſelf. Nor can 
may bet r wiſhing ardently tor every improvement in 
* ee and economical ſenſe, which this 
Re opulent city is capable of recciving. For we 
bo vince that the public works, fo much cheriſh- 
wer efent, will contribute in a great meaſure to- 
d, ing London one of the greateſt cities that 
1965 was known in the univerſe, and perhaps the moſt 
11 uftrious, the fun ever thone upon. Canals, embank- 
ments, high roads, neceſſarily r . pn 
of provitions, with all INE: GT * orts of ow and 
the opening, paving, lighting, ane —— nuſanccs 
{0m the ſtreets, certain) conduce towards promoting 
the health and ſecuring the properties of the people. 
Nor are ſuch embelliſhments as tow from true tatte, to 
de conſidered only as ornaments, for the decoration of 
i city, they have at the ſame time an influence on the 
conduct of the people. f | 
The refinement of taſte in a nation never fails to be 
accom pliſhed with a ſuitable refinement of manners, 
ind the more ingenious any people are, the more 
they are diſtinguiſhed for their humanity. The people 
accuſtomed to behold order, decency and elegance in 
public, ſoon acquire ſuch undaunted fortitude in pri- 
vate, as raiſes them above the vulgar, to that ſtation 
and character in the world, which human nature was 
fr{t deſigned for, and which forms at once the excel- 
lence and bond of ſocicty. 8 

\We ſhall now proceed to mention in what manner 
the city of London is governed, and although we {ſhall 
have occaſion, in the concluding part of this article, to 
take notice of ſome detects, yet we may venture to at- 
firm, that juſtice is no where more regularly admi: 
nitered, than in this great metropolis, 

As London may be conſidered the Britiſh empire in 
epitome, ſo its government has a near reſemblance to 
tae legiſlative power of the nation. The lord mayor 
may be compared to the king, the aldermen to the peers, 
and the common-council, as the repreſentatives of the 
people. 

Before the reign of Richard J. London appears to 
have been governed in the ſame manner as the other 
cities in England, and lord Lyttleton has quoted an 
ancient record, wherein it appears, that its chief ma- 
viftrates were conſidered as noblemen, taking place of 
the barons of the exchequer in the great council of the 
nation; but in 1189, the city of London obtained a 
charter, to be governed by a mayor, and two ſhe- 
I1Rs, 

The firſt mayor was Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who en- 
joyed that office twenty-three years, for annual electi- 
eus did not take place until many years after, as appears 


from a charter of king John, empowering, the citizens 
to chuſe their ow! officers, which remained unaltered 
lll ne reign of Edward IV. 1476, when the preſent 
method of electing took place. 

The lord mayor is the ſupreme magiſtrate in the city 
of London; and in many caſes he is conſidered as the 
lecong great officer in the kingdom. He is elected in 
tus following manner. On Michaelmas day, the whole 
lirery being aſſembled in Guild Hall, they chuſe two 
aldermen, who have ſerved the office of ſheriff, whom 
taey return to the court of aldermen, then fitting, and 
one of theſe is choſen mayor. Being his majeſty's re- 
preſentative, or deputy, in the city of London; he 
accompanied by the ſheriffs and aldermen to the lord 
chancellor, when the recorder preſents him as the per- 
zn choſen by the citizens,, and humbly prays for his 
tordfaip's approbation. That being granted, the lord 
mayor is ſworn into his office at Guild Hall, on the 
cighta of November, when he is inveſted with the gold 
ena, and receives the regalia of the city. The next 
dals, being the ninth of November, he is attended by the 
dermen, recorder, ſheriffs, and the city companies in their 
"gs, from the Three Cranes, near the Thame's ſide, 
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to Weſtminſter, where they land, and the companies 
march in order, according to their precedency, through 
the hall, followed by the lord mayor, who ſalutes the 
judges, then fitting in their reſpective courts, and in- 
vites them to dine with the city magiftrates at Guild 
Hall, 

This formality being over, his lordſhip walks up to 
the court of Exchequer, where the recorder makes a 
ſpeech ; after which he is ſworn into his office, be- 
fore the barons, After this his lordſhip walks again 
through the Hall, and from thence to the rivet, where 
he goes on board the city barge, and with the compa- 
nies, fails down to Black-tryars, where the ſtate- 
coach is waiting, in which, his lordſhip being ſeated, 
attended by the city officers, the proceſſion is continued 
to Guild Hall, where a moſt ſumptuous entertainment 
is provided, which has been often honoured with the 
preſence of the ſovereign, and always with thoſe of the 
great officers of itate, and chief nobility and gentry, it be- 
ing generally efteemed the greateſt feaſt in the kingdom, 
next to that of the coronation, which in the ordinary 
courſe of things happens but ſeldom. 

The aldermen, who with the lord mayor, are twenty - 
fix in number, are choſen by the inhabitants of thoſe 
diſtricts or wards, over which they precide, and in ge- 
neral ſucceed in their turn to the office of mayor ; but 
they muſt firſt have been ſherifts, as that has been al- 
ways conſidered as the molt cxpenſive office a citizen is 
obliged to execute. 

here are ſeveral officers appointed to ſupport the 
dignity of the chief magiſtrate, particularly the iwgrd- 
bearer, the mace-bearer, the common hunt, or perſon 
appointed to take care of the hounds, and attend the 
lord mayor, when he takes the diverſion of hunting 
but that is little minded in this age of trade and com- 
merce, although it was the favourite exerciſe of the 
citizens in former times. There is another, called 
the water-bailiff; and all theſe gentlemen, whoſe places 
are very lucrative, are honoured with the title of eſ- 
ſquire. | 

The juriſdiction of the lord mayor is very great, and 
in many caſes extends far beyond the bounds of the 
city, particularly over the river Thames eaſtward, to 
the influx of the Medway, and weſt to the river Colne. 
He holds courts of concervancy, for the preſervation 
of the citizens rights and privileges in thoſe counties, 
adjoining to the river, as far as the bounds already men- 
tioned, and 1s always the firſt mentioned in the king's 
commiſſion of oyer, terminer, and goal delivery for 
the county of Middleſex, 

He is not only perpetual coroner, and chief of the 
lieutenancy in the city, but in all civil caſes, he is the 
king's repreſentative, both in London, and the bo- 
rough of Southwark. When he goes abroad in public 
proceſſion, in the ſtate coach, he is robed either in 
ſcarlet or purple, with a gold chain, to which is affixed 
a valuable jewel. On Sundays, in the forenoon, he 
ſometimes goes to St. Paul's, to attend divine ſervice ; 
and on the firſt ſunday in the terms, the judges, ac- 
cording to an ancient cuſtom, generally meet his lord- 
ſhip there, and afterwards dine at the expence of one 
of the ſheriffs. 

When an alderman dies, the Jord mayor iſſues his 
precept, ordering the inhabitants of the ward to meet 
at one of the halls or churches, where they make choice 
of a proper perſon to ſerve the office, which if he te- 
fuſes, he is obliged to pay a fine of five hundred 
pounds. 

The members of the common council are choſen in 
the ſame manner, as the aldermen, only that inſtead of 
the lord mayor, preſiding at the election, cis done in 
preſence of the alderman of the ward, who is to judge 
and determine in all differences or diſputes among tne 
the candidates. 

The lord mayor, aldermen, and commoners, form 
one high court, which may with great propriety be 
called the Parliament of the City. As a body corpo- 
rate, they are the ſupreme council of the city, inveited 
with the power of making and repealing by-laws ; and 
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every citizen is obliged to obey them unleſs it can be 
made appear to the judges of the court of King's Bench 


that theſe laws are prejudicial to the people in general, 


and if ſo, a mandamus will be iſſued to. repeal them. 
Although no act can paſs in the name of the city with- 
out their joint concurrence, yet they cannot aſſemble 
without a ſummons from the lord mayor, only that 
upon extraordinary occaſions fix reputable people may 
go in a body, and demand of his lordſhip to call a court. 
of common council, as the legal repreſentatives of the 
cople. 
8 The city is a county ot itſelf,. and the juriſdiction 
of the two ſheriffs extends over both: London and Mid- 
dleſex. Theſe two officers, who are often aldermen, 
and always reputable citizens, Are choſen annually on 
Midſummer Day, by the livery, afiembled for that pur- 
poſe, in Guildhall, before the lord mayor, recorder, 
common ferjeant, and town clerk, They are after- 
wards preſented to the curſitor baron of the court of 
Exchequer, and ſworn into office before the Jord mayor 
and court of aldermen, on the day before Michaelmas, 
at which time they are obliged to give great ſecurity for 
their fidelity, in diſcharging the duties of. their office, 
If they refuſe to ſerve, they are obliged to pay a fine of 
four hundred pounds to the city of London, and thir- 
teen pounds, fix ſhillings and eight-pence, for the ſup- 
port of the clergymen, who attend the priſoners in the 
different goals. He may, however, be excuſed upon 
his ſwearing that he is not worth fifteen thouſand 
pounds; and by a late determination in the houſe of 
lords, no proteſtant diſſenter, is either obliged to ſerve 
the office of ſheriff, nor to pay the fine. The duties of 
their office, is, like that of other ſherifts, to collect the 
public revenues within their juriſdiction, to- bring into 


the exchequer all fines Jevied for the uſe of the crown, 


to execute all proceſſes iſſuing out of the ſuperior courts 
to attend the judges, impannel juries, to execute all the 
orders of the judges, and court of common council, to 
arreſt debtors, and attend the execution of criminals, 


They may likewiſe raiſe the Poſſe Comitatus, that is, 


oblige every perſon in the city and county to aſſiſt them 
in doing their duty. 

The chamberlain, and other city officers, are choſen 
annually on Midſummer Day, but that is only matter 
of form, for unleſs they are guilty of ſome great offence, 
they are generally continued for life. 

The recorder is an officer of. great dignity and ho- 
nour ; for he takes place in all the courts before ſuch 
of the aldermen as have not ſerved the office of mayor. 
He is choſen by the court of. aldermen, and holds his 
place during life, for which he has a ſalary of fix hun- 
dred pounds annually, He muſt be a barriſter at law, 
and his office is always conſidered as the next place to 
that of a judge or chief juſtice, On all public occaſions, 
he ſpeaks in the name of the city, and both reads and 
preſents their addreſſes to the ſovereign. In all the 
city courts, where trials are heid at. the ſuit of the 
crown, he pronounces the ſentence, and makes the re- 
port to the king of ſuch priſoners as are condemned to 
ſuffer. 

The next officer is the common ſerjeant, who is alſo 
a barriſter at law, and attends the lord mayor and al- 
dermen on all occaſions, either within, or without the 
city. In all trials, where the city of London is plain- 
tiff, he is obliged to plead for them at the bar, and in 
the abſence of the recorder, he delivers the judgments of 
the courts. He is alſo: obliged to keep an account of 
the eſtates left to the orphans of freemen, and lee that 
juſtice be done to them, according to the beſt of his 
judgment. 

The coroner is another officer of great antiquity, 
who 1s obliged to ſummon and impannel a jury to en- 
quire into the cauſes of any perſon's death, who is juf- 
pected to have been either murdered, or killed by acci- 
dent, This officer holds his place by the appointment 
of the lord mayor, who is Ex Officio, coroner of the 
git, and it 1s generally given to a gentleman. of the 

W. 
The chamberlain is an officer, who has great power, 


ſubpcœnas, two prothonotaries, who copy the declara- 


I. 


and has the chief direction of all affairs relati.. . 
18 0 th, 


apprentices of freemen, and the care of all the (d. 
left to orphans is committed to him. Al the on 
and fines belonging to the city are paid into pc 
and he has a magitterial authority in puniſhin 

tices for neglect of duty; non-treemen for egal, 
their callings in the city, and in general ee 
wherein meinvers of the corporation coniider Ped 
injured. "Re 

The town clerk has the keeping of the: 
belonging to the city, and all acts of the corporat 
ſigned by him. 

The city remembrancer is obliged to xt 
houſes of parliament, during the ſeſſions, and * 
their proceedings to the Lord mayor. tle * 8 
put his Jordſhip in mind of ſuch days, or times Paſs 
is obliged to go abroad on the public buſineſs wh 
the honour and intereſt of the city is concerned, 9 

The ſword bearer is alſo an ancient officer, and c: 
ries the ſword, as the emblem of juſtice, before the 1,,. 
mayor on all public occafions. * 

The water bailiff js to take cognizance of al thinss 
relating to the river Thames, ſuch as incroachments ©, 
its banks, and to puniſh the fiſhermen for deſtroyins 
the young fry. He is alfo obliged to attend the Jon 
mayor on public occaſions, and Nas a right to impanne 
juries, to enquire into ſuch offences as are committe! 
on the river. 

Having thus mentioned the great officers hejonsins 
to the city, we ſhall. give an account of the differen: 
courts,. wherein juſtice is adminiſtered to every per{gy 
whether freemen or not. AE. 

The firſt, and moſt ſupreme court, is that of th» 
lord mayor, aldermen, and common council, where by- 
laws are made, all grievances enquired into, and free- 
dom granted to ſuch ſtrangers as have rerited the fl. 
vour of the city. The Jord mayor and aldermen ate 
alſo a court of record, and all ſuch leaſes, or other 
= under the city ſeal are executed before them, 
They inquire into all manner of nuifances, and fix the 
price of bread, and diſpoſe of almoſt all the officers places 
belonging to the city. They likewiſe take cognizance 
of all oftences committed by thoſe under their juriſdic- 
tion, and are aſſiſted by the recorder and common ſer- 
jeant. 

'The Court of Huſtings is of great antiquity, and ſup- 
poſed to have been firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign of Ca- 
nute, becauſe it is compoſed of two Daniſh words, Hu 
and Ding, i. e. The houſe of judgment. It is held in 
Guildhall, before the lord mayor, ſheriffs and recorder, 
for the preſervation of all rights and franchiſes belong- 
ing to the city, and all wills are obliged to be proved un 
it, deeds inrolled recoveries paſſed, and writs of out- 
lawries fued. All cauſes relating to waſte, partition, 
dower and replevin are determined in this court, and 
the four repreſentatives to parliament are cholen bt: 
by the whole body of the livery. 

The Lord Mayor's Court is held in Guild Hall ever! 
Fueſday, where the recorder fits as judge, in trials ©: 
all actions of debt, or treſpaſs, ariling within the city, 
and hither actions may be removed from the fherit. 
courts, before the jury is ſworn. It is alſo a count & 
equity, and grants redreſs. of grievances, where a judg- 
ment has been obtained for more than the juſt de®! 
The officers belonging to this court are four attornic”, 
who enter all the pleas, and fix ſerjeants at mace, wie 
execute the decrees of the court. 

Each of the ſheriffs have a court held at Guild Hal, 
where all real mixed and perſonal actions are tried, an 
in general moſt actions on the caſe, debt or treſpaß, 44. 
count, covenant, attachment, and ſequeſtrations. 

One for Woodſtreet-compter is held on \Wednelvays 
and Fridays, and that for the Poultry Compter 0! 
Thurſdays and Saturdays. The officers belonging de 
theſe courts are two ſecondaries, who grant and rein 
all writs, two clerks of the papers, who copy all the 
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tions, and eight clerks, who enter the actions and ta“? 
bail, There are alſo eight attornies, who manegt 
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and thirty-ſix ſerjeants at mace, who have 
\fſiftant, called a Yeoman, : | 

each ” Chamberlain's Court, is al ſo held in Guild Hall, 

io oprentices are inrolled, turned over, and every 
where Re -ewern them and their maſters ſettled. Here 
— of the city are paid in, and afterwards paid 
for proper purpoles. ; | 
* ne Orphans court is held at Guild Hall occafion- 
N the lord mayor and aldermen, where every 
81's „ -olatin to the eſtates of freemens children, under 
thing k one years of age, is regulated. To this court 
lows of the deceaſed are ſummoned, to bring 
* " inventory) and give ſecurity for their huſbands 
rn which is taken by the common ferjeant ; and 
"hen the children are of age, the money is paid to 
chem, or ſooner, if they marry with the content of 
the lord mayor and aldermen. | 

The Court of Requeſts, commonly called the Court 
of Conſcience, was hiſt erected by act of parliament in 
the reign of James I. 1606, for the recovery of debts 
under torty ſhillings 3 and here the oath of the plaintiff 
admitted without any farther evidence. I his court 
5 of oreat ſervice both to debtor and creator z for the 
exn2nce is ſmall, and the defendant is allowed to pay 
the money into the court by a little at a time, accord- 
ine to his cireumſtances in life. ['ne lord mayor and 
court of aldermen appoint two of their own number 
monthly, who are aflilted by four of the common coun- 
cil, to determine all matters in this court, which 18 
bell on the huſtings at Guild Hall, every Wedneſday 
aad Saturday. : . , 
There is alſo a court held in the Old Bailey eight 
$ times in the year, by virtue of the king's commiltion, 
FE -{. the trial of all offences committed within the city 
of London and county of Middleſex, except mil- 
demeanors, which are generally tried at Guild Hall, 
ad Hicks's Hall. 
The lord mayor being firſt named in the commiſſion, 
preſides in this court, together with ſome of the al- 
dermen; but in ali trials they are aſſiſted by ſome of 
the judges from: Weſtminiter Hall, and the recorder, 
who always paſſes ſentence on the priſoners. Both the 
{terifts attend this court, and there are two juries, that 
London, fitting on the right ſide of the bench, 
and the other for Middleſex, on the left. 
A Wardmote Court, is that held by the aldermen 
of the reſpective wards, for the choice of common 
council-men, and other officers. And a Hallmote is 
4 court held at the reſpective halls of the companies 
vr the regulation of every thing relating to their bu- 
1nels, | 
The military government of the city is veſted in a com- 
nin of lieutenaney, under the great ſeal, and con- 
its of the lord mayor, aldermen, and many of the moſt 
reſnectable citizens. They have under their command 
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cad put to an inſtitution; which muſt coſt the city a 


* inhabitants of London, who are engaged in 
= » are formed into ſocieties, called companies, 
«14 ditenguiſhed by the names of ſuch arts, as the o- 
1. Sine! members piofeſſed; but at preſent a draper may 
ee of the taylors company, and a taylor of 
45 pee Each of theſe companies are un- 
r ang. Hon of a maſter, or warden, and a court 

ütands, choſen from among the moſt reſpectable 
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of the liverymen, When a youth has ſerved his ap- 
prenticeſhip to a freeman of the city, he becomes in- 
titled to the freedom, and his name is inrolled, both at 
Guild Hall, and in the books of the company to which 
he belongs. He may aſterwards, upon paving a ſum 
of money, take up his livery, which entitles him to 
vote at Guild Hall for all the great officers, and {er- 
vants of the corporation. | 

Twelve of theſe companies take place of the reſt, on 
account of their antiquity and wealth, and one of them 
the lord mayor generally becomes a member of, at his 
election, if he was not ſo before, We ſhall give a 
more particular account of theſe companies, when we 
deſcribe the wards wherein the halls are built. 

There are allo ſeveral ſocieties of merchants, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of thoſe places where they have co- 
merical connections. 

The Hamburgh Company, was firſt incorporated by 
Edward I. by the name of the Merchants of the Sta- 
ple, becauſe they traded principally to Antwerp, and 
other towns in the Netherlands ; but when the duke 
D'Alva drove the trade from the Low Countries, this 
company fixed on Hamburyh ; and queen Elizabeth 
greatly inlarged their privileges, impowering its mem- 
bers to trade with fuch ſtates in Germany, and on the 
Baltic, as were not at war with England. It is under 
the management of a governor, deputy governor, and 
court of aſſiſtants. 

The Hudſon's Bay Company, was incorporated 
1670, by a charter of Charles II. and carries on great 
trade with the native inhabitants near Rudfon's Streights 
and Bay. The principal articles imported by them, 
are vaſt quantities of all forts of furrs, which they re- 

eive in exchange for the manufactures of our own 
country, and its public affairs are conducted by a go- 
vernor, deputy governor, and court of aſſiſtants. 

The Turkey Company was incorporated by queen 
Elizabeth, to trade to all ſuch places in the Levant as 
are ſubject to the Turks, and by them great quanti- 
ties of raw ſilk are annually imported, in return for the 
manufactures of England. 

The Ruſſia Company conſiſts of a ſociety of merch- 
ants, empowered by a charter from queen Mary to 
trade, not only to Ruſſia, but likewiſe to all ſuch parts 
in thoſe northern ſeas, where they could obtain a ſet- 
tlement. Their privileges were enlarged by James J. 
and confirmed by act of parliament 1614. The affairs 
of this company are under the direction of a governor, 
twenty-four àſſiſtants, and four conſuls reſiding abroad, 
who generally acquire great fortunes. 

The Eaſt India Company is perhaps the moſt opulent 
trading company in the univerſe, and was firſt incor- 
porated in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; but Oliver 
Cromwell laid it open to all the merchants in general, 
in hopes that it would be attended with greater advan- 
tage to the nation; but that had not the deſired eſfect; 
for in the year 1657, the ſeparate adventurers found 
it neceſſary to unite, in order to promote their mutual 
intere!t. 

In 1698, a' ſociety of merchants procured an act of 
parliament, by which they were incorporated, as a 
New Eaft India Company ; but many diſputes having 
ariſen between them, and the Old Company, it was 
found neceſſary for both to unite, which was done 
1702, and has remained ſo ever ſince, under the name 
ot the United Company of Merchants, trading to the 
Eaſt Indies. They have a governor, deputy governor, 
and twenty-four directors, choſen annually, with many 
other officers, both at home and abroad. 

It is amazing to reflect on the vaſt riches which bee 
long to this company, as well as the immence fortunes 
acquired by ſome of their ſervants, They have a great 
number of ſhips, and maintain an army of men in Atia, 
at their own expence, 

The Royal African company was incorporated by 
queen Elizabeth 1588, the ever memorable year, when. 
the Engliſh defeated the Spaniſh Armada. In the reign 
of Charles II. it received a new charter, when they 
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built forts along the coaſt of Africa, from Sallee to the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the protection of their fado- 
ries, and ſecurity of their trade. 

In 1697, the trade to Africa was laid open by act of 
parliament, which diſabicd the company from main - 
taining the forts they had erected ; they theretore ap- 
plied to parliament for an order to oblige every mer- 
chant trading to thoſe parts to pay the company ten per 
cent for the : garriſons, which not being tuthcient for 
the purpoſe intended, and the forts having gone to de- 
cay, the parliament granted them one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds for repairing them 1730, and it has been 
granted annually ever tnce. Ihe affairs of this com- 
pany are managed by a governor, ſub-governor, a depu- 
ty, and thirty- ſix directors. 

The South Sea Company was incorporated by a 
charter from queen Anne 1710, in conſequence of its 
paying a debt, due by the government, of nine millions 
one hundred and ſeventy -feven thouſand pounds, fifteen 
ſhillings and four-pence. The plan upon which this 
company was formed was very extenſive, it having been 
intended for carrying on a trade to the South Seas, and 
tor the greater incouragment of the fiſhery. 

In 1714, the capital of this company was very great, 
and having lent the government a conſiderable ſum, 
they obtained many new privileges from the parliament, 
In 1720, the ſtock had riſen to a great height; and by 
many baſe arts uſed by the directors, a great number 
of families were ruined, which induced the legiſlative 
power to diſable any director from ever bearing offices 
for the future. This company is under the direction 
of a governor, deputy governor, and thirty direc- 
tors, 

Beſides theſe, there are two companies for inſuring 
ſhips, firſt eftabliſhed in the reign of George l. The 
one is called the Royal Exchange Inſurance Company, 
becauſe of its being held in that place ; and the other, 
which is held in Birchin-lane, we ſhall ſpeak of here- 
alter, 

There are alſo feveral offices for inſuring houſes and 
goods from fire, which have each a certain number 
of men in conſtant attendance, diſtinguiſhed by badges, 
with the fignature of the company to which they 'be- 
long. 

i heſe men are employed, when any fire happens, to 
extinguiſh it, and ſave as many as poſſible of the goods, 
for which purpole, there are plugs at the ends of the 
lanes, alleys, and at every little diſtance in the ſtreets, 
ard a perion has the care of a certain number of them, 
who, on theſe occaſions, turns the cock to let out the 
water, which is conveyed in a ſtrong leather pipe to 
the fre, and forced to any height by an engine. 

There are alſo ſocieties for inſuring peoples lives, 
in conſideration of an annual ſum paid into the office, 
and their executors receive, at their death, if it hap- 
pens beiore the period inſured for, a conſiderable ſum 
of money. 

Having thus ſaid ſomething concerning London in 
general, we {hall now procecd to deſcribe its different 
wards, {creets, churches, and ſuch other public build- 
ings, Which claim the attention of the curious, 

London being divided into twenty-lix wards, each 
under the government of an alderman, we ſhall treat 
of them in the order they are ſitua:ed, beginning with 
that of the Tower. This ward is ſo called from its 
principal ſtreet leading to the Tower of London, an 
antient edifice built by William the Conqueror to 
over-awe the citizens of London, who never ſubmitted 
chearfully to his government. At that time it only 
conſiſted of that part, called the White-tower, which was 
pulled down 1637, by order of Charles J. and rebuilt 
in a more handi/ome manner. William Rufus ſur— 
rounded the Tower with walls and a deep ditch, in 
ſome places one hundred and twenty feet wide, which 
has received many additions fince that time; and to 
prevent accidents by people falling into it, it was rail- 
ed all round 1758. 

At preſent che Tower has rather the appearance of a 
Populuus town walled in, than that of a tort or Sarti- 
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ſon, and is the principal magazine of vailite 
for the uſe oft the Britith army. "The nationa 
ts depofited here, and the [polls taken from our © * 
mies in former times are kept im it, particularly | 
mour ſeized on board the, Spaniſh Armada, 

A great number of additional houſes have nal 
in the Tower, for the uſe of the chict officer. 
has barracks for ſoldiers, a battalion of the "Wie. 
conſtantly Going duty im it, who are changed de 
There is alſo a church, the mint where all Our | ag 
is now coined, and an office where the record 
nation are kept. Barracks were erected ſome 
ago on the Lower whart, Which parts it from: | 
ver, and upon the whart is a battery of Lie 
about fixty in number, which arc fired on ſtate 
The ditch on this fide of the tower, is narrower ble 
the other tides, and over it is a draw bridge. 

On the ſame fide, under the tower Wall js a hu 
gate, uſually called Traitor's Gate, becauſe thu 
former times, traitors, and other late P. iſorer i 
were ſent by water from W eſtminſter, went throw 
into the Tower. " 

On the weſt fide is the Kroger entrance to 
Tower through two gates capable of admitting coacht 
and carriages, the rwo gates being parted 70 
ſtone bridge over the ditch. , 

On the caſt, north and weſt of the Tower is a lun 
piece of ground, called Great Tower-hill and * 
Lower-hill, where moſt of the nobility found ou 
high treaſon uſed to ſuffer death. 

* he large collection of wild beaſts belonging to, 
majeſty are kept within the outer gate of the Tower 

he horſe armory is well worth the notice cite 
curious, as it contains figures of many of our is, 
placed on wooden horſes, in tne dreis of thoſc 1-2, 
wherein they lived, and their armour poliſhed 
moſt beautiful manner. But the new armory, 
the wilderneſs of arms exceeds all Fae aw hs 
behold, at one view, arms for eighty thouſand me, 
diſpoſed in the moſt regular and beautiful manger, gg 
may be properly diftributed on the ſhorteſt n notice, Ide 
cannon and other pieces of heavy artilery are key: 
room under this armory. 

The jewel office, where the regalia is kept, co 
many curioſities of great value. The crowns ug 
the coronation of molt of our kings, fince the reign 
Edward the Confeſſor, are kept "han. and the vg 
held in his majeſty's left hand, on the top of which + 

a jewel of great value, and thove an inch long. 1 

ſtaff of Edward the Confeſſor of pure ſolid gold, wi! 
is carried before our kings at their coronation, with !: 
ſcepter are both kept here; and the ſword ef m: 
with the two {words of juſtice. "The golden“ 
with the golden eagle, wherein the ſacred. oil i. ke 
with the golden ſpoon, which the biſhop utes in pou 
ing the oil on the heads of our fovereigns, are allo ker 
here, with the vaiuable crown worn by _ Age 
and that made for the uſe ot his preſent mejetty, 18 
crown, globe, and ſcepter made for our great detivere 
King W Tien of glorious memory, and a fine Fe 
preſented to king Charles II. by the town of Plyaui, 
for the uſe of the royal lamily. "The crown ci 4 
worn by his majeſty when he goes to the houſe ol p* 
is kept in this place, and in it is an eme. ald fete 
inches in circumference, a peat} ſaid to be the bit 
ever ſeen, and a ruby of great value, The government 
the Tower is committed to a conſtable who is gen. 
a nobleman, a lieutenant, and deputy licu ena, 
have under them a gentleman porter, and he has | 
keeping of the keys, which he is obliged t0 dell . 
the conſtable, or his lieutenant every 2 night. Thr 
are ailo forty wardens, who are cloathed in the mer 
forms as the y comet ot th guards, and th. * 8 — 
in their turn at the gates to es that no perton goes 2 
with a ſword, and to prevent other irreg ulariti. s. | 

The laſt {tate priſoners confined in the Lowe's ft 
the right honourable Brafs' Croſby, lord mayor © 
don, and Thomas Oliver, Eſq; alderman ot? 
of Billipglgate, and one of the repreſentatives “ 
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city in parliament, who were both committed by an 

of the houſe of commons in the year 1771, 
We ties what they conſidered as the privileges of 
r and free born ſubjects. There are eleven han- 
= belonging to the Tower, and in caſe of neceſſity 
GL * — . . 0 : 
the inhabitants are obliged to furnith tour hundred able 
bo lied men to FENNTOrce the garriion. 

The Office for Victualling the royal navy is at one 
corner of Little Tower-hill, and contains commodious 
-nartments for the clerks, ofhcers, and {ervants ; the 
whole being under the direction of ſeven commit - 
chers. ry . . 

The Navy Office is alſo near Power-hill, and is 
managed by commiſſionero, appointed by the lords ot the 
Admiralty. It is a very plain, tho convenient build- 
ing, containing apartments for the otãcero; but the 
pace where the clerks fit is detached from the houſe, 
et any accident thould happen by fire, as the papers 
contained in it are of the utmoſt importance to the 
nation. e ; 

The next public office in the Tower ward, is the 
Cuſtom Houſe, where all duties are paid to the govern- 
ment on goods, either exported or imported, It is a 
not handſome edifice, ſituated near the river Thames, 
and underneath it are large warehouſes on each ude, 
fox the reception of goods, on the government's ac- 
count. The keys, wharfes and cranes, are on the ſide 
next the river, where the goods are landed, being in 
jength one hundred and eighty feet, Nine commiſi- 
oners are intruſted with the management of all the bu- 
fneſs in this office; and all other collectors of the cuſ- 
toms throughout England are ſubject to them ; but al- 
though they hold their places by patent, and receive a 
{lary of one thouſand pounds annually, yet all in- 
{-rior officers are placed here by the lords of the trea- 
{ury. 

t is amazing to conſider the vaſt variety of buſineſs 
tranſacted in this office ; and yet by a proper attention 
to preſcribed rules, the whole is conducted with as 
much regularity, as is commonly obſerved by a tradeſ- 
man in his ſhop. 

in Wzter-lane, oppoſite the Cuſtom-houſe, is a han- 
ſome edifce, called the I rinity-houſe of Deptford- 
Strond 5 but as we have given an accurate deſeription 
and hiſtory of that inſtitution in our account of Kent, 
ve Hall reter the reader to that part of the Work. 

the Corn Exchange is alſo in a place cailed Mark- 
lane, in this ward, where ali the buſineſs, concern- 
ing che corn brought to London, is trenſacted. It 
a handlome modern edifice, adorned with pillars of 
the Dorie order. There is an iron gate, and within it 
mall, but elegant ſquare, paved with flat ſtones. A- 
ore is: a colonade, ſupported by fix columns on each ſide, 
and above that is a fine baluſtrade, which ſurrounds the 
whole ſquere. © The cornfactors fit round the court be- 
low, and there are windows, through which the light 
5 conveyed from the top. Deſks are placed before 
nem, on each of which are laid famples of corn, 
brought by the country dealers, and they are obliged to 
” chat the quantity purchaſed be of the fame good- 
neſs, 

Vaſt quantities of all ſorts of grain are ſold here; 
and according to the prices, returned every Monday 
evening, the lord mayor and court of aldermen fix the 
p1ce ot the bread on the day following for the enſuing 
week, fo that any perſon attending this place on Mon- 
„ may extily learn the current price of wheat, 
Four, and all other ſorts of grain brought for ſale to 
London. 
| here is another public office, called the Coal Met- 
er Uliice, Where an account is entered of all the ſhips 
3 bring coals to London, and it is under the d1- 
don of fiſteen meters, who are authoriitd to ap- 
Abe number of men to act under them in 
Leg. to prevent ſrauds in depriving the 
meaſure hy its revenue, and the people of their juſt 
e theſe maſter meters have four de- 
buntes, WO are approved of, and ſworn in before the 
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lord mayor and court of aldermen, and are obliged to 
give ſutticient ſecurity for their fidelity. Their buſi— 
nels is to inſpect into each ſhip, which brings coals into 
the river, and collect the duties levied by act of par- 
liament, for which they receive one penny for every 
chaldron of coals nicaſured, and two-pence for every 
ton weighed, None of them are allowed to take any 
perquilites, beſides their legal profits; and they take 
an oath to do juſtice, both to rich and poor. : 

Mincing-Lane, on the north of FTower-Street, has 
many good houtes belonging to ſeveral eminent mer- 
chants ; and at the north eaſt end of it, is Cloth- 
workers Hall, a handiome brick building, and adorn - 
ed with piilars of the Corinthian order, On the weſt 
end are the ſtatues of James I. and Charles I. as large 
as the life, dteſſed in their royal robes, finely gilt; and 
in one of the vwinuows are the royal arms, painted on 
the glaſs, with thoſe of fir Thomas Robinicn, lord 
mayor of London, 1663, ond heutenant of the Vower, 
The hal! within is finzly wainſcotted, and adorned with 
pilaſters of the Corinthian order. 

The company of Clothworkers is the laſt of the ori- 
ginal twelve city companies, which take place ot the 
others, ana received its firſt charter from Edward! V. 
1452, which was again confirmed by ſubſequent char- 
ters, from queen Elizabcth and Charles J. 

There is allo a hall in this ward, belonging to the 
company of Zakers, which is only a plain ſtructure, and 
was the houſe of John Chicheley, chamberlain of Lon- 
don. This company was fir{t incorporated 1307, and 
its Charter was again renewed by Henry VII. It is 
one of the livery companies, and the nineteenth in the 
liſt belonging to the city. 

There are two churches in this ward, namely, St. 
Dunſtans, and All-hallows. St. Dunſtans is called 
St. Dunſtans in the Eaſt, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
of the ſame name in Fleet-ſtreet. It is built in a mo- 
dern, gothic ſtile, according to a plan drawn by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, and is confidered as one of the 
greateſt improvements among the moderns. It js one 
of thoſe thirteen churches in the city of London, which 
are called Peculiars to the archbithop of Canterbury, 
and both in his gift, and under his immediate jurit- 
diction. 

All-hallows Barking, is fo called, becauſe it be- 
longed formerly to the rich nunnery of Barking in Ef, 
ſex. It is very ancient, as appears from a chapel be- 
ing founded in it, by the heroic king Richard I. And 
ſome have aſſerted, that his heart was buried under the 
altar. At the diſſolution of religious houſes, it became 
the property of the crown, and is now one of the pe- 
culiars belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. It 
has a plain tower, and the living is of comiiderable 
value. 

Portſoken ward, 1s fo called from a Saxon word, ſig- 
nifving a liberty without the gate, and contains the 
ſtreets, called Whitechapel, as far as the bars, Petty= 
coat-jane, the Minories, and Houndſditch. In Houndi- 
dirch are many ancient houſes, built of wood; but of 
late years, ſeveral genteel ones have been built of brick, 
faced with ſtone. 2 

Whitechapel has been already mentioned in our ac- 
count of the ſuburbs of London, and Pettycoat-lune is 
one of the moſt wretched ſtreets in or ncar London, be- 
ing inhabited by many of the poorer fort of jews, who 
who apparantly live in great penury, and are perhaps 
the moſt filthy creatures in the univerie, 

The Minories is a broad open {treet, except the end 
next Whitechapel, which 1s greatly obitructed by old 
houſes on each ſide On the eaft fide, the oid ir- 
regular buildings are ſtil! ſtanding; but the greatelt part 
of thoſe on the weſt, have been latcly puiled down, 
and very elegant commodious ones ercctcd in their 
itead. 

Towards the middle, on the turning up a new ſtrect, 
there is a range of houſes now finithing, built in 
the form of a tſemi-circle, and deſigned for the town 
reficence of merchauts; and che remains of London 
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wall which runs behind them, has been almoſt all pull- 
ed down, in order to make room for new improve- 
ments, 

There is a church in the Minories, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, which was built on the ruins of an an- 
cient nunnery dedicated to St. Clare, This church is 
a low brick edifice with a tower, but it does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable, 

The church of St. Botolph is ſituated without Ald- 
gate, and often mentioned by our hiſtorians as of great 
antiquity, It eſcaped the fire of London, but was 

ulled down 1741, and the preſent ſtructure erected 
where it ſtood. It is a plain brick building faced with 
ſtone, and the tower and ſpire, which are very elegant, 
are on the eaſt end, There are two charity ſchools 
belonging to this pariſh, but only one of them 1s in the 
freedom. It was founded by Sir John Caſs, alderman of 
this ward, for fifty boys and forty girls, who are both 
cloathed and educated. The other is ſituated in Laſt 
Smithfield, in VV hite-chapel pariſh ; but ſolely under 
the management of the church wardens of St. Botolphs. 

Aldgate ward, is ſo called from one of the gates of 
the city, already mentioned, and contains ſome pub- 
lic edifices, with ſeveral capital ſtreets. Poor Jury-lane 
which runs frem the eaſt of where the gate formerly 
ſtood, was within theſe few years a dirty place, in 
habited moſtly by Jews ; but the old houſes have been 
pulled down, and very elegant ones built in their room, 
on the ſaine plan with thoſe in the Minories. 

In a place, called Hart-ftreet, or near it was form- 
erly a rich monaſtry for eroſſed friars, founded in the 
rcign of Edward I. and was conſidered as the chief 
convent for all the friars of that order in England. It 
remained till the general diſſolution; but it is vow ſo 
totally demoliſhed that not one ſtone of it is to be ſeen, 
only that the place ſtill retains a corruption of its name, 
being called Crutched Friars. 


The Eaſt India company have built warehouſes on or 


near where this convent ſtood, and many other new 
houſes have been lately erected near it. 

The Jews have a ſynagogue on the weſt fide of Shoe 
Maker's-row, in this ward, for all thoſe people, who 
come here from Holland, Germany, and other nor- 
thern parts, for the Portugueſe, Spanith and Italian 
Jews are conſidered as a diſtinct body of people. 

The Fletchers or arrow makers have their hall at 
the north eaſt corner of St. Mary Ax, a ſtreet in this 
ward, and is a very neat building. This is an antient 
company by preſcription, and before the invention of 
gun-pov/der, their buſineſs was very extenſive ; but 
nothing of that remains beſides the name. They have 
however a coat of arms, and are the thirty-ninth livery 
company in London. 

The Bricklayers company have their hall behind 
ſome of the houſes in Leaden-hall-ſtreet, in this ward, 
where all their publick butineſs is tranſacted. This 
company was incorporated by a charter from queen 
Elizabeth 1568, and is one of the livery companies of 
London, The hall is a plain neat building with every 
neceſſary convenience, and well contrived for the uſes 
for which it was built. 

The company of Ironmongers have alſo their hall 
in this ward, on the north fide of Fenchurch-Rtreet. 
It was erected 1748, and is a noble cdifice, iaced with 
ſtone, and adorned with ruſtic pilaſters on the lower 
ſtory. In the center which projects a little outward, is 
the entrance, arched over, and above it is the f{uper- 
ſtructure, well deſigned, and adorned with ruſtic cor- 
ners, There is a noble Venetian window in the mid- 
dle, and over it is a circular one elegantly deſigned, 
This company was incorporated by Edward IV, and 
is the tenth of the ancient twelve livery companies, 
They not only enjoy great privileges, but are alſo very 
rich, and pay annually in charities about eighteen hun- 
dred pounds, Great part of the land and houſes near 
Old- ſtreet church, belongs to them, and in 1724, one 
Mr. Thomas Betton, a rich Turkey merchant left 
them twenty ſix thouſand pounds, which is laid out in 
government ſecurities, aud the intereſt of it applicd 
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towards redeeming Britiſh captives from 9. 
Africa, and in relieving the poor of the comg 
hides fupporting charity ſchools. £ 
In Dukes Place which is moſtly inhabited boy |. 
is the pariſh church of St. James, an ancjent'e * 
and one of thoſe few, that eſcaped the fire of Lon, 
This diftrict called Dukes place, is a liberty of f... 
by ſome ancient privilege, and not lubject 
ofhcers of the ward, * 
The pariſh church of St. Andrew Under 
on the north fide of Leadenhall Street, lr 
founded in the reign of Edward III. It was ca 
Underſhaft, from a Maypole that formetly Bead he. 
It, ahd where all forts of games were exhibited ©, 
May Day. Ah 
In the reign of Henry VIII. the old church fal. 
decay, and the preſent one was ereClcd, partly a 
expence of the pariſh, and partly by tac RE 
contribution of Stephen Jennings a rich me: bo 
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taylor. It is a gothic ſtructure, built extremely nue 
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and the tower is adorned on the top with battleien: 
wi hin which is a turret for the bel]. hy 

The church of St. Catherine Coleman ſtands be. 
hind Fenchurch Street, and was formerly ;n 1 
cient gothic edifice, but 1734, it was pulled donn 
and the preſent one erecied where it ſteod. je 
is both a handſome and lofty edifice, with two tons 
of windows, by which the body within is we! 
lighted. Ihe tower is plain, crowned on the tor 
with battlements, and the aſcent from the {tree © 
the church is by a flight of ſteps. 

The Eaſt India company have a large pile of wart 
houſes near the eaſt end of the church, and gde 
ſynagogue for the Portugueſe Jews, is on the fouh 
lice of the church- yard. 

Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, in the rein 
of Henry VI. built a noble houle in this parifh, 
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but during the troubles in thoſe times it fell to de- 
cay, and at laſt became the reſidence of all forts of 
vagabonds. It has been ſince pulled down, but the 
place where it ſtood is ſtill called Northumberland 
Alley. 
Near this place is a handſome new fireet, moſtly 
inhabited by merchants, and called London Street, 
becauſe it is built where the London Tavern fur- 
merly ſtood, which was ſaid to be the firſt place of 
public entertainment ia the city. 
St. Catherine-Cree church is the laſt public edis. 
to be mentioned in this ward, and is a periſh 4 
great antiquity, having been ſubject to the cot- 
vent of the Holy Trinity, before the retormatio!. 
The inhabitants of London, having fo often rail 
the pavement in Leadenhall Street, that they we 
obliged to deſcend to the church by ſeven ſteps, ati 
being otherwite much decayed, it was pulled dow! 
and rebuilt in 1630, and Dr. Laud, bithop of London, 
who conſecrated it, uſed ſo many ridicuious Cere- 
monies, on that occaſion, as are hardly to met wii 
even among papiſts, The uſing fo many heathenivl 
rites in a proteſtant church, was certain!y an wt 
to the purity of the goſpel, and it wi alterna 
made uſe of as one of the articles of impeacuneit 
againſt him, NI: 
The next ward to be mentioned is that of Ln 
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Street, and one of the fmallett in the city. 1 
is not one church in this ward, but the Eaſt Ina 
Houſe claims the attention of the curious. I 
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noble ſtructure is eredted on the ſpot, | 


earls of Craven had. formerly a houſe, and b m 
magnificent ſtone building, adorned wit pilates 
of the doric order. | 

The hall is very large, and there is a 
court yard, where the people attend, wiv 
ſineſs with the directors on the court dans, WR" 5 
Wedneſdays and Fridays. Behind the howle —_— 
warehouſes, where are vaſt quantities of all 1005 © 
goods, both imported and for exportation. 8 

Leadenhall Market is in this wary, and . 
greateſt place for the country higlers in n 
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ell as for other ſorts of goods. It conſiſts of 
go the firſt of which has a hundred ſtalls 
courts, ; 
_— chers, and is called the Beef Market. Be- 
* * ſtalls, there are all other ſorts of conve- 
__— ſame place 1s a market on Tueſdays, for 

In : and on Thurſday many waggon loads of 
= om Colcheſter, and other parts are brought 
i ſecond court or yard, is called the Green 
Market, and in it is a good market-houſe, ſupported 
by columns, and over It is a clock with a bell, Almoſt 
al forts of fiſh, poultry, and other forts of proviſions 
are ſold af this market, which has every convenience 

e dealers. | 

K* _—_ market which was rebuilt 1730, is for 
the gardeners, and in it all forts of vegetables are fold, 
having walks on the caſt, north and welt ; but beſides 
roots and vegetables, proviſions of all ſorts are ſold here. 
This part is now called the New Market, and with 
the two others may be confidered as one of the greateſt 
in Europe. 

3: 8 £6 Ward is ſo called from a {mall brook 
which roſe in former times near a place called Mag- 
dre Alley, It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, but the molt 
noted are Lombard Street, and Fenchurch Street, 
Lombard Street, received its name from ſome Ita- 
lian Lombards, who ſettled in it, and are ſaid to have 
been the firſt who introduced banking into England, 
but in thoſe times it was moſtly on the ſame footing, 
2s pawn-broking is at prelent, tor the Jews who dealt 
in uſury were ſubject to ſo many inſults from the 
onorant, and ſuperſtitious that they could never enjoy 
any peace, where a prieſt was to be found. 3 he 
houſes in this ſtreet are in general lofty buildings, 
and there are more bankers reſiding in it, than in any 
other ſtreet in London. | 

The General Poſt Office from which letters are 
conveyed through almoſt every part of Europe, and 
the American colonies, is in this ward, and was firſt 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament 1660, for before that 
time it was in different hands, which occaſioned many 
dilputes, and great inconveniences. In 1710 its 
powers and privileges were — 2 by another act, 
and at prefent it is on fo extenſive a plan, that all 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, are able to cor- 
relpend together by letters in the compaſs of a few 
days. 

The Office of Poſt Maſter General is at preſent, 
and has for ſome years pait, been held by two com- 
miſtoners, who are moſt commonly noblemen, and 
under them is a ſecretary, receiver general, comptroller 
lolicitor, with fix clerk of the roads, and a great num- 
ber of inferior officers. This office is a very com- 
modious building, but the court wherein it ſtands 
Is rather too ſmall. 

The Hall for the company of Pewterers is alſo 
in this ward, about the middle of Lime Street, on the 
nota of Fenchurch Street, This company which 
Is the ſixteenth in number of the city companies, 
was incorporated by a charter of Edward IV. 1474, 
and in 1534, they were eſtabliſhed by act of par- 
lament, whereby every free man was prohibited from 
asing the ſon of an alien as apprentice. 

The Hudſon Bay Company is in Fenchurch Street, 
and is an extreme handſome brick edifice, adorned 
itt elegant piluſters. 

. la Birchin Lane in this ward is the London af- 
"ance office, for afluring houſes, houſhold furni- 
ore and all forts of goods from damage by fire, and 
ewe for aſturance of life. It was incorporated 
ters patent granted by George I. and is under 
tae management of a governor, ſub -governor, de- 
P and twenty four directors. The houſe is a 
en edifice, and on the front is the figure 
* e holding a harp, ſupported by the arms 
fuch So fo London, which 1s the ſignature on all 

owes, as are inſured at this office. The ward 
"mans likewiſe the following churches 
7 
w 
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All-hallows, Lombard-ftreet, a very neat building, 
and although plain, yet extremely well propartioned, 
It has one row of large windows, and the tower is crowa- 
ed With a battlement. 


St. Edmund the King, another of the churches, 6 


ſo called, becauſe it was dedicated to Edmund, king of 
eaſt Anglia, who was murdered by the Danes. The 
preſent ſtructure was finiſhed 1690, on the ſpot where 
the old one ſtood, which was burnt down 1666. 

At the corner of Sherborn-lane, near the general 
Poſt- office, is the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, fo 
called, becauſe there was formerly a market, or ſtaple 
for wool, held near it. The ancient church was da- 
maged, but not deſtroyed by the fire of London ; for 
the inhabitants patched it up in the beſt manner they 
could, till 1719, when it was pulled down, and the pre- 
ſent handſoine edifice built in its ſtead. In digging to 
lay the foundation, many Roman, and other antiqui- 
ties were diſcovered, particularly an aqueduct and ſeve— 
ral veſlels. 

They diſcovered a well, choaked up with earth ; but 
when that was removed, a fine {ſpring iſſued out from 
the bottom, and there is now a pump plac. in it, to 
v-hich is affixed an iron baſon. | he architecture of 
this church is moſtly of the Tonic order, and between 
the pilaiters are niches, where ſlaties might be placed. 
I he tower on the weſt end is adorned wich fix columns 
of the compoſite order, in the front, and two on the 
lides; but the beauties of this noble edifice are loſt, by 
being almoſt furrounded with houſes, 

St, Dionis Backchurch, in this ward, is at the ſouth 
corner of Lime- ſtreet; but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable, 

And on the ſouth ſide of Fenchurch-ſtreet, in Mark- 
lane, is the church of All-hallows, Staining, ſo called, 
from a corruption of the word Stoning, becauſe it was 
originally built of ſtone, whilſt the others were only of 
wood. It eſcaped the fire of London; but became ſo 
ruinous, that the body of it fell down ſome few years 
ſince, and it was rebuilt by the pariſhioners. The 
windows are in the gothic ſtile, and the whole is well 
illuminated. 

The next ward is Billingſgate; but why it is called 
by that name is uncertain. It has been long noted for 
a large market, where all ſorts of fiſh are ſold to the 
people, who cry them about the ſtreets; and as theſe 
gentry are not remarkable ſor politeneſs, it has now be- 
come a proverbial expreſſion, when people call one ano- 
ther by opprobious names, to ſay, that it is Billingt- 
gate language. This is the principal market for all 
tiſh brought up the river Thames to London, and al- 
though it is under very good regulations, yet great 
complaints are often made againſt thoſe fiſhmongers, 
who, to enrich themſelves, enhance the price of that 
valuable commodity. 

The company of Butchers have their hall in this 
ward, in the place called Pudding-lane. It is an ex- 
ceeding neat ſtructure, and the inſide finely wainſcotted. 
The company of Butchers is of great aniiquity ; for it 
is mentioned by an ancient writer in the reign of Henry 
IT. Its charter, however, is no older than the reign 
of James I. 1605. 

'The king's Weigh-houſe is alſo in this ward, at the 
north weſt corner of Love-lane, near little Eaſtcheap. 
It was originally intended to prevent frauds in the 
weights of ſuch goods as were brought from beyond the 
ſeas; but little has been done at it theſe many 
years, becauſe there is not a compulſive clauſe in our 


| ſtatutes to oblige the merchants to have their goods 


weighed, 

There are three pariſh churches in this ward, which 
we {hall mention in their proper order. 

St. Mary at 11ill, fo called, from its ſituation on a 
hill, and had both a.church and a chauntry in ancient 
times, as appears jrom one Alice Hackney, who was 
buried 1222; and in 1497, when the old church was 
pulled down, her body was found in a coffin freſh and 
uncorrupted ; but after it had been expoſed a few days, 
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to the air, it began to conſume, and was again laid in 
the ground. 

The preſent church is a handſome ſtructure, and 
there is a falary of forty pounds a year left to it, by fir 
John Loman, for a clergyman to preach a ſermon 
every "Thurſday morning. 

The Fellowſhip Porters, belonging to the city of 
London, aſtemble at this church on the Sunday after 
Midſummer, and aſter they have heard a ſermon, they 
approach the altar two by two, and put ſome money 
into a baſon, which is diiiributed to the poor, aged and 
infirm of their ſociety. The following epitaph is on a 
tomb bone in this church, to the memory of Sir Tho— 
nas Blanch, lord mayor of London, 1582. 


Here lieth a knight in London born, 
Sir Thomas Blanch by name, 

Of honeſt birth, of merchanis trade, 
A man of worthy fame. 


R-liziovs was his iſe to God, 


To men his dealings juſt: 
The poor 2nd hoſpita is can tell 
That wealth was not his truſt. 


With gentle heart and ſpirit mild, 
And nature ful} of pittic, 

Both ſherif, lord mayor, and alderman, 
He ruled in this citie. 


Tie good kright was his common name, 
So called of many men ; 

He lived long, and dy'd of yeares, 
Twice ſeven, and fix times ten. 


Obit, 28 Octob. Ann. Dom. 1588. 


St. George's, Botolph-lane, is ſo called, from its 
tuation, near the middle of the hill that leads to 
I hamces-ſtreet. The old church was burnt down 1666, 
and the preſent one was erected by the inhabitants, 
which, although not large, yet is both a neat and ele- 
gant ſtructure. 

St. Margaret's, Patten, is ſo called, becauſe the lane 
where 1t ſtands was anciently Nr by patten- ma- 
kers. 
ſent one, which is a handſome ſtructure, erected where 
it ſtood. It has a row of windows, with port-holes 
windows over them; and over the front door is a large 

indow, in the Doric order, with a cherubim's head, 
and a teſtoon, curiouſly carved. The tower is hand- 
ſome, ſurrounded at the top with a baluſtrade, within 
which, riſcs a ſolid ſpire. 

Bridge Ward is fo called, from its ſituation near 
London Bridge, which is the firſt thing that attracts 
the notice of a ſtranger. The original bridge was of 
wood, and built about the latter end of the tenth cen- 
tury ; but deſtroyed by fire 1136. In 1163, it was re- 
built of wood, but became fo expenſive to the citi- 

rens in K Leep! ng it in repair, that it was reſolved, that 
a {tone bridge thould be built a according to the archi- 
tecture of that age. The foundation of it was laid 
1176, and the whole finiſhed 1209. It was nine hun— 
dred and fifteen ſeet long, forty-four feet high, and 
leventy-three feet broad, having in all twenty "aches-; 
but the people having Nee; houſes on it, the pall: age 
became fo narrow as pt to excced twenty three feet, 
which occalioned the Joſs of many lives, by the great 
number of carriages conſtantly pa fins = repaſing. 

The enormous heighth of the iterlings, «nd the 
arches being fo narrow, occaſioned the ole of many 
paſſengers on the river, there being a fall of water to 
the heighth of five feet, which indy ed the citizens, 
17 56, to apply to parliament for an act to improve and 
inlarge the paſſzge over and through the bridge, which 
act they obtaincd with the liberty of collecuing a toll 
to de ray the expences ; but the toll proving. incfieual 
to anſwer all the purpoſes mentioned in the aCt, another 
as granted, to explain and in]: arge the 3 upon 
which the houſes on the bridge were pulled down, and 


a temporary WooLen bridge erected 17 758; but 


The church was burnt down 1666, and the pre- 
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and white marble, 


eleventh of April the ſame year, it was ſudden]; 'F 
hire, about eleven in the evening, and Continued | bu 
ing till nine next morning, when the 
ſumed. 

This fatal calamity g greatly alarmed the citizens. 
thought the communication with Southwark wa. ul 1 
cut off, and the lord mayor, who had attended 
whole time, waited the next morning on Mr. Pig RM 

earl of * Chatham, with an account cf the reg =; 
tion, which was immediately laid before the kig 
council, and a proclamation iſſued, offering 
of two hundred pounds, With his mzjct!: 44 
to any accomplice, except he Who act 
it. This was coniidered as a very imprudent 
the miniſtry, for it was genera liv ſuppo! cd, that it w 
ſet on fire at different places, and by liffer ent perfan; 
and that there were no acco a pliccs, beſides the :; 
perpetrators. Had a reward been offered to ann — 
concerned, it is poſſible that this my erious vilizis 
might have been brought to light; 
ſtill a ſecret, 
time. 

In ſuch an emergency, when the trace of this 
city was in a manner ſtopped, it was abſolut iy 
ſary to contrive the moſt effectu: al means to repair | 
damage ; and for that purpoſe, the bus il lers were; 
how ſoon they could open on the old bridge a ts 
for paſſengers and carriages ? I on wy told the! 
and alder men, that if they were all lowed i 15 
number of hands, with leave to work on Sundz\ 
could fin ſh the whake 3 in three wecks ; kd to ti 
ſurprize of every perſon, the foot way was la. 
in Jeſs than a fortnight, and a new temporary be 
begun, and ſiniſned in a ſhort time. 

When the houſes on the Old Fridge were taten 
down, the workinen diſcovered within the ninch 1: 
from the north end, the remains of a fine gothic e a. ne! 
ſixty five feet lovg, fourteen in heighth, and ty 
and a half in breadth. The pavement was of 
on the ſides were al 4 fall 
pillars, which met together in the roof, and between 
them were the windows, from whence there was 2 
compleat view of the River Thames. It is fo. 


poſed to have been the burying place, or Peter 
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Curate of Colcheſter, the architect, wao built the 
Bridge. | 

On the Bridge was an ancient gate 

former times was ſhut up in the evenings, 
ſame manner as the other gates of the city, Vin 


theſe houſes which were a diſgrace to the city were 
pulled down, a ſine opportunity oftered 0 rebuil 
the Bridge, in a much better manner than 
formerly, but that was neglected, probabiy dec 
the pech le were then full of the notion Of pul, 
the New Bridge at Black Friars. 

'The pailage over this Bridge, is now thirty 
feet for carriages paved in the new taite, and: 
is a handſome pavement on each fide, ſeven ct 
broad for the uſe of foot pal engers, ſo that few ac. 
cidents ever happ*: n. In the nig ain 
by lamps, and the fides are ſecured by fine bons 
baluſtrades. Two of the middle arches, have vec! 
joined into one, ſo that the paſſage underneath is (0 
tiderably inlarę ed, and much lels dangerous 124i it. 
merly. | 

In 1582, one Peter Morice a Dutchman con!” 
ed a ſet of engines, now called the London TION 
Water We rks, which are erected under the hre k. 
cond, and fourth arches from the north. 1860 te 
worked by the flux and reflux of 1 
water is raiſed to ſuch a heighth as to ſupp} may 
of the city. 

Ihe monument which ſtands, a iu te 
of London Bridge, is a moſt magn!! 
tiful fluted column of the doric 2 
of Portland ſtone. It was 
dreadful fire of London, and was 
finiſhed till 1677. It is two hundred and 
hien, lifteen | 
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ect highs and twenty one ſquare, adorned with 
wr ecurioulty carved by the ingenious Mr. Cibber. 
figure: Mar was built under the direct ton of Sir Chriſ— 
he nr io and like Trajan's Pillar at Rome, it 
wp", erm Of 8 candle. 

laute ee which firſt attracts the notice of the 
4.00 5-7 woman repreſenting London, ſeated in 
ous, i! poſture, time is repreſented behind her 
; _— N up gradually, whilſt providence directs her 
cke peace and pl: 'nty, who are both repre- 
ny 1 n the clouds. !nduſtry is repreſented at her 
'* e the ſhape of a bechive, and the citizens 
”,- . to ſee. her reſtoring London to her former 
ſr Tile The city is li kewiſe repreſented in flames, 


— 


me" che other fide is the figure of Charles II. 
on the on: 
5 Noman dreſs, commanding his attendants to aſſiſt 


38 s. The duke of Y ork ſtands behind the 
” with a garland in one hand to crown induitry, 
* i * — 


7 Ed in the other, drawn for the defence 
the city, There are fever al other ſigures, but too 
to merit 2 particular de eſcription. 

hne ſtairs in che inſic 


ie of the monument conſiſts 
A three hundred and forty ive Reps, and the ſides 
fd with black me ble. On the top is a bal- 
Calc f 
encompaſung a cone thirty two feet high that 
blag ing nen Of brats. 
„ the Bridge on the banks of the Thames, 
| lyncing to the company of F iſhmongers, 


Curth of the twelve origt nal comp anics, 3 
1d by act of parliament, in the reign of Richard 
: quent charters. The 


l. 1384, and by many full 
al i5 a ſtately edifice, conſiſting of many commo- 
2 partments, having the entrance from Thames 
e. and the door is adorned with piilars of the 
ne order. The windows have fine ſtone caſes, 
at the back facing the Thames is a large flight 
77 WR Within tue hall is a ftatue of Sir Williat 

ember of this company who was 


in the reign of Richard 11. 


18 


Walworth, a 
ord * yor of 15 NE 
and flew Wat * r in Smithfield. 
his ward has two Churches, the firſt of which 
s St. Magnus, fituated at the f. 20t of London Bridge, 
nl ene of the moſt beautiful ſtructures in the city 
The old church was deſtroyed by fire, 1666, and 
the preſent one finiſhed. 1676, although the ſtecple 
was not compleated ti ma my year aſter. The lolty 
j'ower, and the clock which 
"it in the richeſt menner projects into the ſtreet. 
A paſſage has been made of late years through the 
welt end of the church, which inſtead of dishguring 
it rether adds to its beauty. 

The other church is St. Pennet Graſs-Church, ſo 
called becauſe there was a market for herbs, held i: 

furmcr times ncar its door. It is a handſome and con- 
{ince the fire of London, with 
Aire reſembling an obcliſk. The inſide is well fitted 
o tor divine ſervice, and it has an atternvon lecture 
on Sundays, With a ſalary of forty pounds for the 
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Candlewick ward is only a ſmall diſtrict, but is 
great led C dle 
0 great antiquity, and in former times called Candle 
Wngzht, (rom 11 Urea: number of peo onle wh 5 rende 
ia the place ſince called Cannon Street, and ferved 
Great Eaſt Cheap, the princi- 

cet in ir was formerly noted on account of its 
bet ſupnoſed to have been the firit ever ſet up in 


de wich candles. 


hn of Lydgate whoſe liſe we have given in our 
zcchant of Suffolk, has ridiculed it in a ſong call- 
ed London Lick. penny, in the perſon of a fooliſh 
Cunryman coming to ſtare at the curioſities of 
vas asked to 

In Corn- 


| Welt Chea Py Now n he v 
une 3 P; at 1s th read, and ſuch lie. 


715 at had K Ficcn Roken ſrom him in = eminſter 
"a in Can: 2 Tight, drapers proffered him their 
Laſt 3 p the cooks cricd, hot ribs 

ot beck rog alled, pieces well baked and o. ber victuals. 
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ven an account. 


ſtately buildin: 
can order. 
number belonging to the city was firſt incorp orated by 


— 


| ſometimes let Out for a dancing ſchool. 


rn 
A T8) 


| There was clat tering of pots, harps, pipes, yea by cock, 


nay by cock, for greater oaths we; © not uſed. The 
countryman liked to fee them, but having ſpent all 
his money, he got into a Graveſend barge and failed 
home to kent. The Boars Head Tavern, eftcem- 
ed one of the cldeſt in Lond ion, is on the ſouth nde 
of the ſtreet, and celebrated by the great poct Shake = 
ſpear, who laid ſeveral of the ſcenes of his plays in 
it. 

There are no publick edifices in this ward, beſides 
three pariſh churches, the firſt of which is St. Mich hacl 
Crooked lane, which was reduced to aſhes, by the fire 
of London, but it has been fince rehu' It in a plain 
though handſome manner. The tower rites in a cir— 
cular form, but diminiſhes in the fares. and on the 
top is a gilt ball and vane, There are ſeveral monu— 
ments in this chuich, but the limits of this work ob— 
ligeth us to mention only the tollowing. 

o the mem ry of Sir William Walworth already 
mentioned, in ſeveral parts of our deſeripen of 
Kent. 

Here under Ilyeth a man of ame, 

William Walworth Callyd | by Name, 

Fiſhmonger he was in life time nete, 

Ard twiz lord mayor as in books appere 

Who vw ich courage ſtout and m. anly might 

Slew Wat I'vlar i in King Richard's light, 

For which act done, and here intent, 

The king made him knighe incontinent, 

And gave him arms as here may ſec, 

o declare his fact and chivalrie, 

He Jeſt this life the year of our God, 

Thirteen hundred fourſcore and three od. 


The language of this epitaph is above a hundred 
years later "than the time W alworth lived, and was 


probably engraven on the tomb many years after his 


death, 


There is another tomb to the memory of one William 


V ray, with an cpitaph, much hetter than the former, 
becauſe it does not contain any flattery. 


Here lyeth, wrapt in Clay, 
The bod y of William Wray, 
I have no more to lay. 


St. Clements in Eaſt Cheap, another church in this 


ward, was lis cwiſe conſumed by the great fire, and re- 
built in 1686, but it does not contain any thing remark- 


ble 


St, Mary Abchurch is ſituated on the north fide of 


IC * o — 
Cannon: ſtreet, and was rebuilt after the fire of London. 


It is a plain brick edifice, with a ſquare tower, from 


which rites a dome, and a ſpire ſupported by 2 baſe. 


Jowgate Ward is fo called from tne gate that ſtood 
near it in antient times, of which we have already gi- 


1 here are ſeveral public edifices in it 
which we {hall mention as they are ſituated, 


The hall belonging to the company of Tallovr-chan- 
dlers, is on the weſt fide of Dows ate-hill, and is a 
with ſine piazzas and pillars of the Tul- 
1 his company which is the twenty-firſt in 


Ning Edward 1 1400, and is one of thole intiticd to 


wear I:very. 


Near it on the ſame ſide is the hall belonging to the 


company ot Skinners, ar. N is a very good building, with 
convenient appartments for the company, and their 


ſervants. This company is the fixth of the original ones 
and was incorpora ated by letters patent from Edward *. 
1327, and is at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition, 
having many lands, and other revenues for the uſe of 
the poor. 

In Hand alley Þ ved paſſage leading into Thames- 
ſtreet, is the hall belonging to the company of plumbers 
which although ſmall, yet is very convenient, and is 
This company 
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is the thirty-firſt on the livery, and was incorporated by 

mes I. 1611. 8 

In Buſh-lane is the Engliſh copper- office incorporated 
by King William 1690, and contirmed by queen Anne 
under the name of the governor and company of Copper 
Miners in England. 

In a narrow lane, eorruptly called Coal-harbour, is the 
Watermen's-hall, a very handſome building with its 
front towards the Thames. This company was incorpo- 
rated-in the reign of Philip and Mary ; but they have 
been ſince put under very ſtrict regulations. It is the 
ninety-firlt of the city companies, and pays about eight 
hundred pounds annually to their poor. 

On the weſt of Friar's-lane is the hall belonging to 
the company of [oiners, and in it is a curious ſcreen, 
with a variety of figures all carved in wainſcot, and 
the great parlour is wainſcotted with cedar, I his com- 
pany, the forty-firſt belonging to the city, was incor- 
porated by letters patent from queen Elizabeth 1565. 

The hall belonging to the company of Innhojders is in 
2 place, called Elbow-lane, and is both a convenient 
and handſome building. The company is the thirty- 
ſecond in the city liſt, and was incorporated by king 
Henry VIII. 1515. 

Dyer's-hall is ST in Little Elbow-lane, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable. I his company, 
the thirtcenth in the city liſt, and firſt after the twelve 
original ones, was incorporated by Edward IV. 1472, 
and enjoys the privilege of keeping ſwans on the 
river, 

In a place called Suffolk-lane is a noble foundation 
for the inſtruction of youth, called Merchant Taylor's 
{choo!, becauſe it was founded by that company 1658. 
It is a long ſpacious building, and the eaſt fide is ſup- 
ported by a range of ſtone pillars, that form a cloyſter, 
within which. are good apartments for three uſhers. 
There is alſo a houſe for the head maſter, a chapel, and 
a library well furniſhed with books. There are gene- 
rally about three hundred boys in this ſchool, ene hun- 
dred of whom are*taught Gratis, one hundred at five 
ſhillings per quarter, and fifty at two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence. They are inſtructed carefully in the learned 
languages, and ſeveral of them are ſent annually to St. 
John's College, Oxford, where they finiſh their ſtu- 
dies. 

There were ſeverel churches in this ward, before the 
fire of London, but they were all conſumed in that 
dreadtul conflagration, and at preſent there is only one, 
called All-hallows the Great, and one of the peculiars 
belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

This church was built in 1683, of ſolid ſtone, but 
not accurately conſtructed. The tower is divided 
into five ſtages, without either ſpire, turret or pinna- 
cles. 

The next ward is Wallbrook, ſo called from a brook, 
which antiently run down along the fide of a ſtreet, 
where was formerly a market. The firſt thing that en- 
rages the notice of the curious, in this ward is the 
manſion houſe, built for the reſidence of the lord mayors 
of London, begun in 1739, but not finiſhed till 1753. 
When a ſtranger reflects on the riches, dignity and 
grandeur of the eity of London, he is naturally led to. 
imagine that the reſidence of its chief magiſtrate, muſt 
be at leaſt one of the ſecond palaces in the kingdom; 
but in this he will be greatly miſtaken, for although a 
noble palace might have been built at leſs expence, than 
what this edifice has coſt ; yet the bad taſte of the citi- 
zens led them to prefer a plan ſent in by one of their 
own body, without ever inquiring, whether it was 
right or wrong. When it was reſolved in the com- 
mon council to build a manſion houſe for the lord 
mayor, the late ear] of Burlington, ever zealous to 
promote the fine arts, ſent them an original deſign of. 
Pallavio, worthy of its ingenious author, and ſuitable 
to the dignity of the firſt city in the world. The fir(t 
queſtion propoſed by the court was not whether the 
plan was proper; but whether or not this ſame Palla- 
Great 
debates. enſucd on this very Important queſtion, and. 
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was of little conſequence to dilcuſs the point, r. 
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lege was taken from them ſeveral centuries ago. 


a a perſon has a view of it. 


hundred and fifty feet high. 


it is hard to ſay how it might have ended 
a worthy deputy riſen up, and gravely obſerv 
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had Tead in a book, tbat Palladio was a papiſt 
therefore of courſe Incapable. Ihe deputy's 00 
tion was highly approved, and the queſtion bei 
Lord Burlington's propoſal was rejected Nem. ( 
a plan ſent in by a freeman and a proteſtant ad 
Its room. 

This perſon whom the city made choice of 
aſterwards carried his plan into execution, was ,.: 
nally a fhip-wright ; and to do him juſtice, he 1 025 
never to have loſt fight of his firſt proteſſion. f. 
front of his manhon has the ſtrongeſt reſemblance 1 
ſible to a deep laden Indiaman, with ber ſtern "Y 
and gingerbread d:corations. The ſtairs and paſſagt 
within, reſemble ladders and gangways, and the 2 
Bulk-heads before and behind, have the moſt Aiko, 
reſemblance of the binacle and windlafs. I 

The bad taſte of the citizens has been long the fi 
ject of mirth to the wits at the weſt end of the bes 
but we hope that ſeaſon is approaching, when tte 
will not enquire, who an artiſt is, but whether his 4. 
fign is proper. For is it not ſurpriſing that amon 
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be. 
many men, ſome could not be found able to Jude * 
the propriety of an edifice, wherein their own benen 
Was ſo much concerned. 

This manſion is built entirely of Portland fone, 20 
the portico is ſupported by fix fluted columns ct n. 
Corinthian order. The baſe is very ſtrong, and tus 
in ruſtic work, with a paſſage leading to the iche 
in the centre. On each fide are a flight of fteps, lat. 
ing up to the portico ; in the middle of which is a ©; 
leading to the different offices and appartments, where 
buſineſs is tranſacted. The ſtone baluſirade of the 
ſtairs is continued along the portico, and over the co. 
lumns, is a large angular pediment, adorned with f 
22 repreſenting the dignity and riches of the city qc 

ondon. The body of the building is oblong, and the 
front is the end, inſtead of being the middle. "The + 
partments are ſpacious, but dark, and the whole cour 
within has a very whimſical appearance. 

The place where this manſion ſtands was formerly 
called Stocks: market, which was anciently under the 
kecpers of London-bridge, who let the ſhops aut 
ſtalls to butchers, and other dealers; but that privi- 


dSalters- Hall, ſituated at the weſt corner of St. Swi. 
then's church, is a plain neat brick building, with con- 
venient offices for tranſacting the buſineſs of the con- 
pany ; and the large room above, has been uſed many 
years as a diflenting meeting. The company of Sa- 
ters is of great antiquity ; but it was not incorporated 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth 1558, and is ta 
ninth of the twelve original companies. 

Under the ſouth wall of St. Swithen's church is a 
remarkable picce of antiquity, called London Stone, 
and ſuppoſed by moſt antiquarians to have been ſet wp 
as the mark of the center of the city, when the Ro- 
mans were in the iſland, and the place from whencz 
they meaſured their roads. It is mentioned as 2 pic? 
of antiquity in the reign of Athelſtan king of ihe vw! 
Saxons z and in 1450, when Jack Cade took Lonoo! 
he marched directly to this ſtone, attended by be 
lord mayor, and ſtriking it with his tword faid, © Ha 
„is Mortimer lord of this city.” It ſtood forme 
near to the channel facing where it now is, and was 
ſtrongly faſtened with bars of iron. It is now plate 
within a box of ſtone, open on one ſide, from wit!'* 


The pariſh church of St. Swithin was dedicated 
to Swithin, chancellor to king Egbert, but it ua. 
burnt down by the fire of London, and. the pre 
cdifice erected where it ſtood. It is a plain fir0s 
ſtone edifice, well enlightened, and the ſteeple 15 one 
But the curious are _ 
ly delighted with ſeeing the fine church of St. Step uct 
Wolbrook, ſituated behind the Manſion Houle. 


The old church having been burnt down, the pre” 


noble edifice was deſigned by fir Chriſtopher 
and by moit pe opie no have ſeen it, has 
conlidered it as the matter piece of chat celebrated 
al. t con! iſts of three Wes, ana a croſs fe, being 
th ſerenty-ieet. and in breadth thirty-ſix, | he 
Band! lanthorn is ſifty- eie hy cet high, and the ſtee- 
115 ſquare to a conbde: „ble heigheh, after which it 
bee with a bail; rade, tom nich rites 
gant tower in two itayes, the firit adorned with 
7 lan, and the ſecond with compoſite columns. 
aut its greateſt beauties arc within, for when one 
5 every thing preſent 5 ittelf co che eye, particularly 
=P Prop riioned with the nicelt exactneſs, and 
1 vitn the greateſt elegance. lo a perion 
e mind is Contracted for want of knowledge, and 


have not been inlarged by readin „ con- 
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whoſe ideas 18 ; 
vertetion, and ex perie ce, this beautiful Aructure will 
ad no more ente rtainmnent, then a gothic church, 
Gr tne (1341p- bub + S 5 + wt on-houſ, cod aily deſerib- 
(d. On the other hand, a perſon poſſofleq of all the 
av VE 7 * actions, C not. vie * It Wirnout aumira- 
tian, at the ex teniive KL WY ge Of the in, enious ar- 
tt, a? is ready to ſay with Job, “ Surely chere is 
4 a ſpirit iin man, and the iaſpiration of the Almighty 
„ ojves him undertanding!“ 

The ward of Cornhill recsives its name from its 
orinci/pal dee, where was formerly a market for corn. 
t is but of ſinall extent; but inhabited vy ſom. e of the 
moſt opulent tradeſmen in London. | 

"Phe molt remarkalle butlding in ir, is the Royal 
Exchange, frit uilt of brich dy Sir Thomas Greth. un 
1567, and in 1570 pr cla aimed the Royal Exchang 
Wit) en pomp, in the pref ence of queen Eliza heck. 
In 1666 it was deftt oped by the fre, and the p:efent 
Rructure | utlt wholty of Portland To erccted at. the 
ex ence ol ei, wa y thouſand pound 
i: was lain 166 75 and finiſhed 15 59. It is in length 
85 0 hundred and three sed, One hundred and ic, ent- 
ne in breadth, encloſing an open court, one hundred 

| forty-four feet long, and a hundred and ſeventeen 
broad, * is {urrounCed within by piazgzas, under bich 
due walks for the merchants to ſhelter thenſelves from 
th? inclemency of the weather, Theſe walks ae paved 
with black and white raarble 5 and a honing to the 
walls are ſeats to reit on. i ne aten is paved with peb- 
bes; and in the center is ſtatue of Charles 41. placed 
6 a pedeital, and drefled in & roinun habit, 

Within the piazzas are twenty-cight niches, al! 
ca1pty, except two, VIZ. one in the north weit angle 
in vhich is A farc of Sir Thomas Greſham; and in 
the ot wr, at the ſou ch weſt, is a ſtatue of the late Sir 
Jann Barnard, twice lord mi vo i, and one cf the re— 
er ves for London, in parliament; a man of ex- 

wy vutue, and greatly citeemes for his public i- 
TReT patr um. : 
in che nter co! umns, above the pinzzas, are twenty- 
"ur niches, nineteen of which ate hiled with ftatucs 
The Kings and queens of Kugland, all adorned with 
; of royalty, except tnole of Charles II. James 
LP Gcorge II. who are in Roman habits. The 
ding has two fronts, one to the north, and the o— 
er to the Huth, each has ing a range of piazzas; and 
Within theſe plaraus are two ſpacious ſtatr-caſes, with 
erbie leps, yy iron rails, Which lad to a ga! llery, 
TOM the four ſides & the building, wherein were 
orm: er! do 5 thops ; but mot oi +6 aie 
IOW ge Cc! ted. 


| in 1338 of the ſouth front is a turret, one hun- 
und ſeventy eight fret high, in which is a fine 
na the vane is in the form of a prals- hopper, 
in the moſt curious manner, In the ſouth 
du iratues, One 0 Charles! 1. and the other 
* Al. both in Roman'drefies and finely exe— 
de ground floor is moſtly taken vp with ſhops, 
ncath are cellars uſed as warchculſcs by tie 
Company for holding their pepper. 
* . bf amazing to fee the numbers of people Who af- 
a the Roval Exchange, from 2 to three 
lock. It refemlles the whole trading world in epi- 
45 
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tome; for here are to be ſeen ſome of the inhabitants 
0! azmo!t every nation. Jews, Mahometans, and Chrit- 
tians of every denomination, forgetting their rel ligivus 
dip tes, meet here in a friendly manner to tettle 
their af airs relating to commerce, or to uſe the words 
of Voltaire, „ the Mahometan leaves the Change to 
batie himſelf according to the rules in the Koran, the 
P. piſt to croſs himſelf with holy water, the judicious 
Quaker, to attend a ſilent meeting. and the Jew to 
circumciſe his fon,” 

deveral public offices are kept within this building, par- 
ticularly the Royal change Aſſurance office, eſta- 
bliſned by act of parliament, for aſſuring houſes and 
goods of all torts from fire. It has ſeveral cngines, 
with men to work them, when any fire happens, and 
theſe men have on the ir badges the figure of the Royal 
Lxchange. it is under the direction of a governor, ſub- 

, Ceputy-gove rnor, and twenty- -four directors 

Th 7 off ce for Sick and Wour:ded Seamen, in the 
royal navy, who have no right to Greenwich hoſpital, 
and ſatlors in the merchants ſervice, is alſo held here. 
It was eee 17475 2! 1d 18 go erned by a preſi- 
dent, aſſiſted by tw enty-one reputable merchants. 

The Marine Society held over the Royal Exchange, 
18 both a uſet — and bencvolent charity, and was inſti- 
tuted to preſerve poor "ma boys from miſery, by 
ten ling them on board ſhips, both in the royal navy and 
merchauts ſervice, 

Since Gireſham College has been pulled down, the 
ſix profeſtors read lectures, during the term, in a room 
over the Royal Exc hange, tor which they have a ſa- 
lary of fifty pounds a year each, and fifty pounds to 
pay the rents of their houſes. 

There are two churches in this ward, viz. St. Mi- 
chavl's, and St. Peter's. St. Michael's was deftroyed 
by the tive of London, and the pretent ſtructure, which 
is gothic, built where it ſtood. It is ſeventy feet long, 
iixty broad, thirty-five in heighth, and one hundred and 
thiri iy feet to the top of the tower, from which riſes 
four beautiful Nuted turrets, terminating in pinnacles, 
with 2 ſpire at each corner, crowned with a vane. It 
has an excellent ring of twelve bells. 

The church of St. Peter was a very ancient ſtructure, 
but defiroycd hy the fire of London 1666, and the pre- 
ſent edifice built in the room of it. It is a plain build- 
ing, and the tower his a dome, that ſupports the ſpire, 
on the top of which is a vane, in the form of a key, 
altuding to the popith legend of St. Peter, wearing the 
kers of the Kingdom of heaven, 

Biſkopſgate, the next to be mentioned, after Corn- 
hill, is very extenfive, and is partly in the city and 
partly in the liberty without, were the wall formerly 
{toud. Its principal ftreet is called by the ſame name, 
and js one of the moſt ſpacious in London, 

Phe firſt public {iructure in this ward, is the company 
belonging to the leather-ſcllers, ſituated 3 in a place called 
St. Helens, where there was formerly a nunnery, ſome 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. Although the 
hall is ancient, yet it is a ſtately edifice, having the 
entrance into the common hall, up a handſome flight of 
ſtone tteps. There is a magnificent ſcreen, adorned 
with ſix columns of the ionic order, and the roof is 

1:ched with fret work, This company was firſt in- 
corporated by Henry VI. 1442, and is the fifteenth li- 
very Company in London. 

At the lyuth catt corner of Half Moon alley, on the 
welt tide of Hiſhopſgate ſtreet, is a large commodious 
brick building, called the London Workhouſe, found- 
ed by act ot parliament, for the reception of children, 
ttements could not be found, and for the pu- 
nil as of ſach vagrants, as were found in London, 
In 1602, an act of parliament paſſed, by which it was 
incorporated 48 A bod y, and authorized to wear a COMmM=- 
mon ſeal, under the direction of a preſident and gover- 
nor, Who had alſo leave to purchaſe lands for its ſup- 
port, to the annual value of three hundred pounds. The 
rd mayor is alſo, by the ſame act, authorized to rate 
the ſeveral wards and "pariſhes i in the city, to make good 
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treſied children are inſtructed in uſeful learning, and 
their leiſure hours from ſchool are ſpent in weaving nets 
for the Britiſh tiſhery. The girls are employed in ſew- 
ing, knitting, and houſhold work, by which they are 
qualified for ſervice. "I he number of theſe orphans is 
at preſent upwards of one hundred, all drefied in ruſſet 
cloth, with a badge on their breaſts, whereon is the fi- 
gure of a boy, and a ſheep with the following motto; 


« God's providence is Our inheritance,” 
P 


The other part of the houſe is for beggars, vagrants 
and other dilorderly perſons, who are kept at hard la- 
bour, until their proper ſettlements can be found. 

In Lamb's alley, a little more to the north are two 
rows of alms-houſes, one ſounded by Mr. Alleyn, who 
built Dulwich college {fee our account of Surry) for 
ten poor men, and the other for ſixteen poor old women, 
tounded by one Mr. Underwocdd. 

There is a place ia this ward, leading from Moor- 
jields to Biſhopſgate, called cld Leclam or Bethlehem, 
where Simon | i.z Roy founded a pricry 1247, which 
remained till the general diſſolution, when the city of 
London purchaſed it from the crown, and ſet it apart 
for the reception of lunaticks. I he lands of this priory 
having been let to the citizens to build on, there are now 
many 1:ne houſes near it, belonging to ſome of the prin- 
Cipal merchants. 

dir Thomas Roe, lord mayor of London, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth encloſed a piece of ground, 
near this place, for the people tv bury their dead in, 
which is {till to be ſeen, although we do not hear that 
any perſon has been buried there theſe many years. 

Near Old Bethlehem is the church of St. Botolph, 
ſituated on the welt of where the gate formerly ſtood. 
The old church eſcaped the fire of London; but 
became fo ruinous that it was pulled down 1725, and 
the preſent ſtructure erected in its ſtead, It is a lofty 
edifice built of brick faced with ſtone, and the roof hid 
by a handſome baluſtrade. "The ſteeple would appear 
niagniſicent, only that it is heavy, and placed like 
that of Aldgate, on the eaſt end. The galleries are 
fupported by two rows of Corinthian pillars ; and there 
is a handſome altar, near which are ſeveral monu- 
ments. 

Oppoſite Old Bethlehem, is a place, called Devon- 
ſhire-ſquare, where the noble family of that name had 
formerly a houſe ; but that falling to decay the citizens 
of London have built on it, and it is now a neat ſmall 
ſquare, containing ſeveral houſes belonging to emi- 
nent merchants. There are trees growing before 
the doors, and in the middle is a ſtatue of Archimedes 
pointing to the ſun. | 

In a paſſage, leading from the ſouth: eaſt corner to 
Houndſditch is a large meeting for the people, called 
Quakers; and in another paſſage behind the ſquare is a 
meeting for Anabaptilts. | 

The church of St. Ethelburga, is ſo called from 
Ethelburga, the daughter of Etheldbert, the firſt chrit- 
tian king of Kent. (See our account of Canterbury.) 
This church eſcaped the fire of London, and is one ot 
the antient gothic ſtructures yet remaining, with large 
windows, and a ſpire ſupported by a tower. 

The church of St. Helens is another of thoſe that 
eſcaped the dreadful fire of London, and appears to be 
an antient ſtructure built 'in a handſome gothic taſte 
with large windows, and a tower which was added 

1669. It is ſituated in a ſpacious open court, and at 
the weſt end is the church-yard encompaſſed with a 
wall and iron rails, and in it are ſeveral tall trees, 
There are ſeveral monuments in the church, particu- 
larly Mr, Bancrofts, of whom we have already given an 
account; and at the entrance of the ſquare are ſeveral 
alms-houſes, founded by lady Holles tor fix poor wo- 
men, 

Croſby ſquare, on the eaſt ſide of Biſhopſgate, is ſo 
calied from Sir John Croſby, who built a houte here 
in 1466. And our hiſtorians tell us, that Richard, 
duke ot Glouceſter reſided here, while he was plotting 
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the death of his two nephews. The fine ki] 
ing to' this — edihce is {till ſtanding, and! 
congregation of Antinomians. 

A dreadſul fire broke out in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet 
end of Cornhill 1765, and in clearing away the rubbil. 
to make room for the new buildings, the workmmeg Pro 
covered the remains cf an antient church, which by 
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probably Rood there ever ſince the times of the Rom 
and was ſuppoſed to have been one of the firſt chrilin 
churches in London. On the ſpot where the $;, 
pened, there are many fine houſes built ſince 
larly the largeſt tavern in either the city or ſuburbs 
where ſocieties, clubs, and other public meetings 273 
held; it is called, The London. 1 

Broadſtreet ward is ſo called from one of its fi 
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. ets, 
which before the fire of London was eſteemed one 9. 


the broadeſt in the city, and in it are ſeveral hall; and 
other public buildings. In 1575, Sir Thomas Greſham 
founded alms-houſes for eight poor men' ; but they ... 
now pulled down, and one of the hand ſomeſt ſtructure; 
in London is now erected where they ſtood for a 
reception of the exciſe. It is a plain noble «if. 
fronted with Portland ſtone, and every way ſuitable * 
the deſign. It is entirely finiſhed, and the commiſion. 
ers now tranſact buſineſs there. 

The Carpenters-hall is a very old ſtructure, ſityze 
in a court, on the ſouth fide of the ſtreet, called Lon. 
don wall, oppoſite to Bethlehem hoſpital, and from it 
is a pleaſant proſpect into Draper's gardens, This com. 
pany was incorporated by Edward III. 1244, aid; 
one of the livery companies, having power to make by- 
laws. 

The hall belonging to the company of Pinners is in 
a ſmall court in Broad-ſtreet, and is uſed on Sundr; 
and Tueſdays by different congregations of proteſtant 
diſlenters. The pinners were incorporated by Charle; 
I. 1636, but they have not the privilege of a livery, 

Ihe Pay Office in Broad-ftreet is built on the ruins of 
a houſe belonging to the marquis of Wincheſter, bur i: 
is a very irregular edifice. All the ſailors and officer 
belonging to the royal navy are paid here; and a. 
though the buſineſs is very extenſive, yet it is conduct- 
ed with the greateſt regularity. 

In Wormwood- ſtreet at the end of Broad-ſlreet, are 
twelve alms-houſes for poor women founded |y one 
Mr. Kemp, who are allowed one ſhilling per week, 
with other perquiſites. 

The next public hall is that belonging to the com- 
pany of Drapers in 'I'hrogmorton-ſtreet, a noble ſtruc- 
ture, built on the ruins of the houſe, in which lord 
Cromwel reſided, when he was prime miniſter to Hen- 
ry VIII. It conſiſts of a ſquare, and each {ide is ſup- 
ported by columns. The common-hal! is on the eat 
ſide, and the aſcent to it is by a grand ſtair cafe, Ihe 
inſide is finely wainſcotted, and in it is a piclure af 
Henry Fitz Alwyn, the firſt lord mayor of London. 
There is another room, called the Inner-court, where 
hangs a fine painting of Mary queen of Scots, with he! 
infant ſon in her hand, and at the other end is 2 fe 
room, called the Ladies chamber, where the wives d 
the liverymen meet on feaſt days. In this room b 
fine glats chandelier, preſented to the compeny by dr 
Joſeph Eyles, and over the chimney is à painting o 
Robert Clayton, lord mayor cf Londen. Behind tot 
hall are fine gardens, and in the center is a fatue d 
Flora. The walks ale both ſpacious and pleatznt, 2% 
upon the whole it is one of the beſt hails in Lon! 
The company of Drapers was incorporated by king 
Henry VL. 1439, and is the third of the original een 
panies. They are fo rich that beſides ſupporting che 
they pay four thouſand pounds a year in cnaritics. , 

The South Sea Houle is a large elegant {\ruciur* 0 
the north eaſt corner of Threadneedle-ftrcet, but“ 
brick faced with ſtone ; and within is a {quare court 
ſupported by pillars of the Tuſcan order. be mY 
are extremely thick, and the front is built in the dar 
order. It has alſo a back gate leading into Brond-Aes“ 
oppolite the church of St. Peter le Poor, oy 

The Merchant Taylors Hall is at the ſouth eaſt co. 


"my 


Threadneedle-ſtrect, and is a molt magnificent 
ner of having a court {upported by columns, and the 
krueln he in the compofite order. ihe inſide is 
door 15 _ rich tapeſtry, on which 1s repreſented the 
hung r ſohn baptiſt. The great hall is fo large that 
bite) o aſlemblies are held in it, eſpecially gene- 

an» public 4 \ 
many P of proprietors of Eaſt India ttock, and the 
ral me” ublic hoſpitals, This company was 
ſubſcribets to p # | 7 
g cororaced by Edward IV. 1466, but Henry VII. 
_— eur. the company by becoming a member, 
ne : avain incorporated by the name of Merchant 
1 They are extremely rich, and give 
1 * 1 pounds a year in charities to de- 
| ers. 
3 of England is alſo at the weſt end of 
Threadneedle ſtreet, a ſtately edifice, begun in 1732, 
and finiſhed 1735. It is a ſtone building conſiſting of 
two quadrangles, and the principal front, in the ionic 
onder, is eighty feet long. On the top is a baluſtrade, 
Ind in the firſt hall, which is in the Corinthian order, 
z a ſtatue of king Wilham. Within this are the dif- 
F {rent offices aranged in proper order, and the cellars 
F ...lerneath for preſerving the money are ſtrongly ſe- 
E cd with iron. The bank was eſtabliſhed by act of 
| ...rliament 1693, and is under the management of a 
"overnory deputy governor, and twenty-four direc- 
2 additions have been lately made to the bank, 
particularly a new ſtreet before it, which ſhews the front 
to great advantage. On the eaſt fide next Bartholomew 
Lane, the old offices have been lately pulled down, 
and moſt elegant new ones erected in their ttead. 
In Throgmorton ſtreet is the General Penny-poſt, 
com whence letters are ſent through all London, and 
Its neighbourhood to the diſtance of ten miles; and 
under it are five other offices, in different parts of Lon- 
don, Weſtminſter and Southwark. 
The firſt pariſh church we ſhall mention, in this 
ward is All-hallows, London-wall. The old church 
was one of thoſe which eſcaped the fire of London, 
but became ſo ruinous that in 1765, the inhabitants 
procured an act of parliament to pull it down, and in 
its room they have erected one of the plaineſt and 
neateſt ſtructures in London. It is extremely regular 
with a handſome tower, over which their 1s a dome, 
There is a neat houſe built for the parſon at the eat 
end of the church, and the whole is ſecured from the 
| {feet by an iron rail; but there is a paſſage through the 
church-yard for people on foot. 
The church of St, Peter le Poor is oppolite the back 
gate of the South Sea houſe, in Old Broad-ſtreet, and 
is one of thoſe that eſcaped the fire of London. It is 
| 2 mean gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, over 
which there is a turret and ball, The dial hangs on a 
beam extending acroſs the ſtreet like an old country 
gn poſt, and notwithſtanding the many improvements 
lately made in London, yet this nuſance is likely to 
remain unleſs it ſhould happen to fall on the head of 
2 Church warden, or an alderman's cozch. 
A little to the north of this church is a place, called 
Auſtin Friars, where was formerly a convent of monks, 
but having been pulled down, many merchants have 
erected good houſes on the ſpot. Par» of the church is 
ſtill ſtanding, and is uſed by the Dutch, who reſide in 
London, as a place for divine worſhip. The members 
this Dutch proteſtant church have many poor, whom 
ey ſupport at the annual expence of twelve hundred 
pounds, and of late years they have built ſeveral alms- 
houſes for them in W hite-croſs-alley, middle Moorfields. 
On the north fide of Threadneedle-ſtreet is the 
church of dt. Chriſtopher, founded by the noble family 
1 1368. The inſide was conſumed by the fire 
eden; but the walls which had been rebuilt 1506, 
eie leit, and with proper repairs are ſtill ſtanding. 
At the end of Threadneedle-ſtreet, and partly in 
Mopſgate-ſtreet, is the pariſh church of St. Martin's 
8 and 15 one of thoſe that eſcaped the fire 1669, 
tt ſuffered greatly by the fire which broke out at the 


end of Corn +5 | 
nd ot Cornhill 1705. It is a very irregular gothic 
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ſtructure; and from the tower riſes a turret, ſupported 
by four piers. 

St, Bennet Fink, another church in this ward, is 
ſituated on the ſouth fide of Threadneedle flrect, a little 
ealtward of the Royal Exchange. The old church was 
deſtroyed by the fire of London, and the preſent, one 
erected in its ſtead. It is a very clumſy, irregular 
ſtructure, with large arched windows that reach to the 
root, and crowned with a Janthorn and a dome. 

the French Walloon church ſtands near the fouth 
ide of Prince's-ſtreet, behind the Change, It was 
rebu'lt fince the fire of London at the fole expence of 
the French proteſtants, and although {mall is an ex- 
ceeding neat ſtrudture. This church like all others of 
the Preſbyterian denomination is governed by a miniſter, 
elders and deacons, and maintain thzir own poor. 
They have alms-houſes for forty-five men and women, 
who have each two ſhillings and three-pence with a 
buſhel of coals every week, and cloathes once in two 
years, 

At the ſouth eaſt corner of Bartholomew lane is the 
pariſh church of Sc. Bartholemew Exchange, to callcd 
becauſe of its ſituation near the Royal Exchange, The 
od church was conſumed by the fire of London, and 
the preſent one erected hefe it ſtood. The body of 
the church is very irrcgular, and the tower is ſup orted 
by columns of the Corinthian order, being a ſtriking 
reſemblance to a deformed old woman with a dirty night 
cap adorned with fine bruſiels lace. 

The ward of Colcman-{treet, is ſo called from one 
of its principal ſtreeis, and contains ſeveral remarkable 
ſtructures, particularly Bethlehem, or Bedlam the ce- 
lebrated hoſpital for the reception of thoſe unhappy 
objects, whom it hath pleaſed God to deprive of their 
intellects. It is a moſt magnificent building, erected 


near London wall, and the front looking towards 


Moortields. The foundation of it was laid 1675, and 
the whole expence in finiſhing it amounted to ſeventeen 
thouſand pounds, The length is five hundred and forty 
feet, and the breadth forty, by which thoſe who have 
not ſeen it may be able to form ſome notion of its fi- 
gure and appearance. Both the middle and the ends 
project a little in the front, and are adorned with pil- 
laſters and other ornaments. There 1s a gilt ball on 
each end; but the moſt curious is that in the middle, 
where there is a fine clock. The entrance is by a ſine 
Iron gate, and on each fide is a figure curioully carved in 
ſtone, the one repreſenting a perſon in a ſtate of me- 
lancholy, and the othcr, one raving mad. "Theſe fi- 
gures, which are not excelled by any in England, were 
done by that ingenious ſtatuary Mr. Cibber, father of 
the late poet lauret. 

Fronting the houſe are pleaſant walks, incloſed by 
a brick wall fix hundred and eighty feet in length, 
which adds hoch to the health and beauty of the place. 
The infide is contrived in the moſt regular manner 
and there are appartments for the ſtewards and other 
officers, 

It muſt be acknowledged, that this charity is a moſt 
benevolent inſtitution; but it muſt fill the mind of every 
perſon, who loves his fellow creatures, with melancholly 
thoughts, to conſider that there are no leſs than two 
hundred cells in it, for ſo many unhappy objects, de- 
prived of the uſe of reaſon. Many have complained, 
that the terms of admithon are too ſtrict, and clogged 
wich ſo many conditions, that none can ieap any benehit 
from it, unieſs they are in reputable circumſtances, or 
at Jeaſt have very good friends. 

The place called Moorhelds is exactly oppoſite to 
Bedlam, and becauſe of the numbers of citizens, who 
frequent its walks in the ſummer evenings. it has receiv - 
ed the appellation of the City Mall, "Theſe fields. as 
they are called, are divided into four equal iquares with 
gravel walks, which meet in the center, and on the 
north and eaſt hes, great numbers of brokers have 
their ſhops, Who deal both in new and old houfhold 
furniture. 

A late author has by an unaccountable miſtake placed 
Moorgate, which ſtood near the welt end of Bedlam, 

Zmong, 
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among, the original gates of the city, whereas it was not 
ſo much as built before the year 1415, when the city 
of London erected it, and made a road from it, leading 
northward through a wet marſhy place, ſince called Lit- 
tle Moorfields. It was deſtroyed by the fire of London, 
but afterwards rebuilt in a very handſome manner, with 
a magnificent gateway, and an arch ncar twenty feet 
high, but it was pulled down 1701. That end of 
Foreſtreet, next Bedlam is in this ward, which hav- 
ing partly eſcaped the fire of London, became ruinous, 
and in 1701, Mr. Blagden, an eminent builder, hav- 
ing contracted for the materials of the city gates, ob- 
tained a building leaſe of thete houſes ; but that gen- 
tleman going into Guildhall, to give his men dircctions 
concerning the taking down the ſcafſol ding, which bad 
been erected for the lord mayor's feaſt, when his ma- 
jetty viſited the city, one of the beams fell on his thigh 
and ſhattercd it in {o terrible a manner, that he died ſoon 
after. "The buildings have been fince carried on but 
very ſlowly, although the ſouth fide is nearly finiſhed, 
and when thoſe on the north ſide are pulled down and 
rebuilt in the ſame elegant manner, it will be one of 
the beſt ſtreets in London. 

The Company of Loriners had a hall, between 
Moorgate and Baſinghall-ſtreet, which was pulled 
down to make roum for the new buildings, and the 
warden and court of affiſtants meet now at Coachma- 
kers-hall, in Noble-ſtreet. This company was only 
incorporated 1712, and is one of thule who have a 
livery, 

Coleman-ſtreet, from which this ward receives its 
name, is a broad open ftreet, inhabited moſtly by tradeſ- 
men or merchants ; and at the north eaſt corner is the 
hall belonging to the Company of Armourers, a plain 
old brick edifice, without containing any 2 re- 
markable. This company was incorporated by Henry 
VI. 1423, and is now united to that of the Bra- 
ziers. : 

In Lothbury, another ſtreet in this ward, is the hall 
belonging to the Company of Founders, part of which 
was many years uſed as a meeting for Scotch Preſbe- 
terians; but the congregation having, within theſe 
few years, purchaſed a piece of ground near Moorgate, 
they have erected a place of worſhip there, and the hall 
is now let to a congregation of Independants, Ihe foun- 
ders were firſt incorporated by James I. 1614, and is 
one of the livery companies. 

In the ſtreet, called the Old Jury, is the pariſh 
church of St. Olaves, a handſome edifice, built fince 
the fire of London 1666, The door is built in the 
Doric order, and covered with an arched pediment, 
and the inſide is wainſcoted. The tower is plain, but 
the top is adorned with pinnacles, on each of which 1s 
a ball. The pulpit is curiouſly carved, and the altar- 
piece finely adorned. In this church are three fine 
paintings, viz. queen Elizabeth, Charles J. and Time 
with a ſcythe in his hand. 

i his ſtreet received it name from a large ſynagogue 
of the Jews, which itood in it before the reign of 
Henry III. Put the prieſts having ſtirred up the rab- 
ble againſt thoſe unfortunate people on Good Friday, 
1262, under pretence that they had crucified a child, 
in derifion of Our Saviour; and this baſe inſinuation 
ſo enraged the ignorant ravble, that they roſe in a 
body, murdered all the Jews, whom they laid hold of, 
and burnt down their ſynagogue, | 

On the welt fide of Coleman-ſtreet, is the church of 
St, Stephen, which has been rebuilt ſince the fire of 
London, and is a plain neat ſolid building, with an 
excecding broad roof, and a large range of windows. 
The tower is ſquare, and the front is adorned with 
a cornice and pinacles. "Ihe inſide is wainſcoted, the 
pulpit finely carved ; and there is a handſome altar- 
piece, There are {ix alms-houſes in an alley in Cole- 
man ſtreet, for poor men and women belonging to the 
company of Leather-ſellers. 

And in Lothbury, is the pariſh church of St. Mar- 
garets. The old church, which was deitroved by the 
ure of London, was ſituated near the rivulet, called 


Wallbrook ; and the preſent edifice is bud: 


y . Wh, 
old one ſtood. It is a very handſome ruCure tt 
a range of loſty windows, and the top of th. — OY 

. n in 


cloſed with a baluſtrade. "The tower is plain 

0 . 1 25 p 4 0 tin 
the top is a ſmall ſpire, The entrance has z > 
ſupporied by Corinthian pillars, and the for 


DOS . | * Paved 
the geateſt manner; the inſide is wainic; 


PEdine, : 
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The ward of Haſſiſhaw, adjoins to that gt of 
man ftreet, and although fmall, contains ſeveral 4 5 
ſtructures, It received its name from the ine; N 
mily of Baſings, who had a houſe in it mant . © 
ago. Bealingha!l itreet, which is the chief bart of ve 
ward, runs from where London wall ſtood, to Dale, 
ſtreet, and although in ſome places irezular, yet Wer" 
inhabited both by merchants and tradeſmen, a 

The firſt thing that attracts our notice i it j; Black 
well Hall, formerly called Bakewell Hall, gy, © 
Bakewell, who poll: {ſed it in the reign of Edwar " 
but coming atterwards to the crown, Richard II. , 
it to the citizens of London, and ever ſince it has ly, 
uſed as a wholefale market for all forts of mocks 
cloths, brought from the country. This hall ſuſere 
in the general ru:n of the city of London by tlie * 
1666, but was again rebuilt 1672, with two gates, 7 
leading to Guildhall yard, and the other into Bafa. 
hall ſtreet, The court has warehouſes on each {, 
and they are diſtinguiſhed by the names of thoſe cur. 
ties from whence the cloath is brought, ſuch as Gone. 
ſetſhire, Glouceſterſhire, &c. This is ſaid to be the 
greateſt market for cloth in the world]; for althoush 
each piece of cloth pays only one penny at pitchins, 
and a half-penny a week while it remains, yet the a. 
nual revenue amounts to above a thouſand pound, 
which is generouſly given by the city, for the ſuppor 
of Chriſts Hoſpital 

The hall belonging to the Company of Girdlers is in 
Baſinghall-ſtreet, and is a very handſome edifice, buil: 
1682. The inſide is wainſcoted, and adorned with 2 
{ſcreen ; and there are convenient apartments for tranf- 
acting the buſineſs of the company. This company waz 
incorporated by Henry VI. and its privileges were fu 
ther inlarged by a charter of queen Elizabeth 1568, 

In the ſame ſtreet is the hall belonging to the Com. 
pany of Coopers, which is a very ſtately ſtructure, but 
of brick, and the hall is wainſcoted and paved with 
marble. This company was firſt incorporated by Hei 
ry VII. and is one of thoſe who have a livery. 

Weavers Hall is alſo in this ftreet, and is a net 
ſtructure, with every neceſſary convenience for tra- 
acting the affairs of the company; this is generally 4. 
lowed to be the moſt ancient company in London, 3 
appears from hiſtary ; for we read of it fo early as ti! 
reign of Henry J. but in the reign of John, their chu. 
ter was taken away, and they remained Cisfranchiled 
till the reign of Henry IV. when they reccived a nw 
charter, and is at preſent the forty-ſecond livety con. 
pany in London. | 

In an ally, on the eaſt fide of Baſinghall-ftreet, is thr 
hall belonging to the Company of Maſons, 2 den 
neat ſtone building ; but docs not contain any thing 
remarkable. They were firſt incorporated in the cg 
of Henry IV. but their privileges were greatly lar” 
ed by Charles II. who conſtituted them à fociety */ 
letters patent 1677. 3 

There is but one church in this ward, called d. 
Michael Baſſiſnaw, ſituated about the center 0! te 
fircet, on the weit fide. The old church, a e 
by the fire of London, was a fine gothic ſtructure, 9 
the preſent edifice is a plain brick building, $i * 
tower and a ſpire, - 

Cheap Ward, is ſo called from the Saxon VO" 
Chepe, or market, becauſe in former times, it was gs 
ted for the reſort of all manner of dealers. Ihe fn" 
pal edifice in this ward is Guild-hall, where the Pa 
neſs of the city of London is tranfacted, and 8 
courts of juſtice held, except that of the Ol Bale 

Guild Hall was krſt built in the reign of Hems““ 
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| for before that time, the city buſineſs was tranſ- 
F * un old houie near Aldermanbury church, but 
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ound here being their own, they built a hall 
the grou 


zined till 10 Sie when it was tot tally de ſtroyed 

bee be The pre ſent edifice, ke the old on e, is 
* the Gothic alte, and being ſituated in the 
bu or of the city, is very convenient for all thoſe who 
oy bulineſs to tranſact in it. The hall is one hun- 
i wry fifty- three fect long, fifty e . » and lifty-ive 
oo t high, being e capable of holding avout ſeven thou- 
a erlons. Beſides the arms of twenty. our of che 
5 LD anies, the'royal a ms, thoſe of Edward the 
_ and the city arms, there are fine pictur ures of 
William, queen Mary, queen Anne, king Gre eorge 

f and ſecond, qucen Caroline,: and their pre— 
- majeſties. There a alſo fine paintings of eigh- 
the naticnal judge 'S In their (cariet robes, put 
up at the expence of the city, in gt ratitude for their 
bn in ſettling 8 the d. pUtes amongſt the owners 
'T his ge nerolity 


king 


ſend 


teen 01 


lands, after the dreadtul tue I 566. 
the junges prevented an endleſs number of ſaw ſuits j 
„ to heir honour be it  mention=d, they took tle 
vi . trou! le upon themſelves, without Fee or Re- 
ward, There ars alſo paintings of the lord chancellor 
Chaftſbury, and lord keeper Bridgman, with a fine 
ainti fe of that great ornainent of the Jaw, the preſent 
lord Ca unbdcn, arclied in his robes as chict juitice of 
remains of the colours and 


the come mon pleas. 1 he 
-ndards taken from the French at the battle of Ra- 
millies, are alſo hung up here. 

\t the eaſt end is the Caurt of Huſtings, where the 


denctal elections are always held, and occaſionally the 
Court of Exchec juers with the Court of Conſcience, 
fur the recovery uf mall debts, 

About the middle of the hall, on the north fide, is 
a flig ht of ſteps, over which is placed a ſine clock, ſup- 
ported on each fi de, with the figures of two enormous 
ants, one of them holding a halbert in his hand, and 
te other a ſtaff, from wulch hangs a chain and a 
ball, 
A late author imagines theſe two frightiul figures to 
rezreſent an ancient Briton, and a Saxon. 
w:th the ball is certainly a reſemblance of the warlike 
intruments uſed by the ancient Britons ; but the Sax- 
ons fought with ſtrong ſhort ſwords, not halberts. We 
are fuily pertu aded, that when theie two figures were 
lt let up, the people in general were ſo ignorant of 
hi! tory, that they Knew little of any thing, but by tra- 

didlon; and as their minds were full of romantic ſtories. 
concerning dragons, giants and knight-e rrantry, there 
3; little doubt but the fi: gures were firſt ſet up in me- 
mory of W of the giants "mentioned | by the lying 7 monk 
eff ery of Monmouth. 

The hamber rlain's Office is on the right hand, at 
the op of theſe ſtairs, and underneath are two priſons 
culled Little Eaſe, where apprentices are confined 
| cif b *dicnce to their maſters. 

ihe Lord Mayor's Court is oppoſite the paſſage from 
tt A rlain's office, and in it the {cihons for the 
Jie held, with the court of King's Bench, where 
= re lating to diſputes among the Citizens are 


cided, and in it is the fine painting of baron 1 homp- 
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In the paſſage to the council chamber, is the court 

e Pleas And in a room at the farther en 
of the paſſa; ge, one of the aldermen attends every day, 
except. Sat urdays, to hear complaints, and examine 
pritoners, 

! 1: Chapel of Guild-hall is a curious ſtcucture, and 
ine |; at for the lord mayor and aldermen are finely 
gel. The pulpit is mahogany, and the altar- piece 
Ax: *emely neat, 

i be hall belonging to the company of Mercers is 

a rae north fide of the fine ftreer, called Cheaphde i 

oy » Ieniarkable for being the place where the fa- 

maus Thomas 4 Becket. archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
>< our account of Canterbur v). 

„ © VS an ancient hoſpital he re, with a hall for 
te company of merccrs ; but the whole edifice was 
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deſtroyed by the fire, 1666, and the preſent ſtructure 
erected where it ſtood. It is one of the beit public 
ſtructures in London; the hall is finely a adorn d within, 
and the chapel is paved with black and white mat 
ble. This is the firſt of the twelve Origin: Fr * 
nics in London, and was inc Or POT ted by Ricl ard il. 
1393. [t is extremely rich, and they pay above 
three thouſand pounds annually for charitable pur- 
Polos 


The hall b elonging to the company of rs rs is ſi- 
tuated at the end of Grocer's Alley, on the th ſide 
of the Poul! lery, and is both large and convenient. tt 


was form erly uſed as the Bank of England 6 6:50 thi: 
preſent ructure Was erected in #1 nareaoneed! e-! ire t. The 
noble family of Fitz- Walter had f. ormerly a houſe here, 
and that place where the beadle relides is s part of it, : 
perhaps one of the oldeit buildings tn Londen. The 
company of Grocers was firit nCoOrpor. ated by a char- 
ter from Edward III. but their privileges have been 
greatly inlarged by a ſubſequent one of Charles I. and 
they arc now the "ſecon d of the twclve ori: Zinal Cu- 
panics in London, 

In that end of the Old jury which leads into Chean- 
ſide is the old Excite Office: but that bein ww very in- 
convenient, is now left, and the different offices re- 
moved to the fine new bulldin; 2, which we 
cGelcribed, in our account of Brond {freet. 

n the {irceer, named the Pol try, in this ward, is the 
priſon called the Poultry Compter, where in general 
perſons are confined for debt ; but of late years fclons 
have likewiſe been tent to it before they were removed 
to take their trials at the Od Bailey. 

here was in former times a orcat market for all forts 
of poultry in this place, from which this ſtreet has re- 
ceived its name, and Compter, is the appcllation of the 
prifon, becauſe no De wg can be diſcharged from it, 
until} he has accounted for his debts. 

In this ward is a market, called Honey-lane, from 
the name of a place which was dcftroyed by the fire of 
London. Its fituation in the center ot the city renders 
It extremely convenient, and yet for all that it ſeems 
not to be ſo much frequented as thoſe at a greater diſt- 
ance. 

In the Poultry 1 is the church of St. Mildred; but the 
old one having cen burnt down by the fire of London 

666, the preſent one was erected. It is a plain edi- 
tice, well contrived for the uſe of the pariſhioners, who 
attend divine worſhip ; but does not contain any thi nx 
remarkable. 

the yzrith church of St. Laurence, commonly called 
Jewry, becauſe it was built were the Tews formerly 
reſided, ſtands on the norch fide of Cateaton- ſtrect, in 
this ward, and near Guilds-hall; the old one was de- 
ſtroyed by the fire of London; but the parithioners 
have erected a very handſome one in its room: it is 
one of the beſt ſtructures for divine worſhip in the 
City of 8 and as there are in it three weekly 
lectures, many of the greateſt divines in oy Fea cen 
tury frſt made their public appearance in s pulpit. 
Wilkins, illotſon, Lloyd, and many 3 preach- 
cd aa when they were young men; and long before 
they were pi refered to eccleſiaſtical bencfices. Theſe 
3 lectures are called Gift Sermons, and were en- 
dowed by one ly Cambden ; and there is a free- 
{chool ke pt over the veliry. 

Cordwainers Ward is ſituated in one of the moſt 
public places of the city of London; bur at prefent it 
is no more inhabited by ſhoe-makers, from hom 
it received its name, than any other ward Lon- 
don. 

he principal ſtructure that engages the curiofity 
of a traveller, in this ward, is the church of St. Mary 
le Bow, i. c. by the bow or arch, as it was the {it 
church in England, whoſe ſteeple was ſupported with 
ſtone arches. The old church was de ftroyed 1006, and 
in 1073 the preſent editice was comple ted; but the 
whole of its beauties are loſt by the adjacent buildings, 
a fault peculiar to London in general, more than to 
any other city in Europe. The feepie is Yecxon Ll 
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one of the greateſt curioſities that ever was ſeen in a 
ſtructure of that ſort ; for although it is not executed 
according to the rules of a particular order, yet it com- 
prehends the beauties of the whole at one view, without 
any of their blemiſhes. It cannot, however, be juſti- 
fied according to the rules of architecture, which re- 
quires proportion in all their parts; but it may be ad- 
mired by the ingenious, who will make proper allow- 
ance for an exuberance of fancy to a mind overwhelmed 
with wiſdom. 


Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend. 
PoPE. 


It has been often matter of furpriſe, that this church, 
which takes place of all the other parochial ones in 
London, ſhould be without an organ, and verious rea- 
ſons have been aſſigned for it. We enquired minutely 
into the affair, and the moſt probable reaſon, that we 
could find for ſuch a negle& was, that as there are ſeve- 
ral pariſhes united, moſtly inhabited by Quakers and 
Diſſenters, it would be impoſſible to get a majority to 
ſupport the ſubſcription, and people who worthip God 
in ſpirit and in truth, are ſeldom fond of inſtrumental 
muſic in his ſervice. There are in the ſteeple of this 
church a ring of eight bells, which have been fo long 
noted for their deep ſound, that they have acquired the 
appellation of Bow Bells. One of them is the largeſt 
in any pariſh church in Londof ; and by an order of 
the common council 1649, it is to be rung every even- 
ing at nine o'clock. 

Behind this church is Bow-lane, and near the 
middle of it is the pariſh church of St. Mary Al- 
dermary, the body of which was burnt down by the 
fire of London; but the ſteeple remained entire. It 
was afterwards rebuilt in the gothic taite, and is an 
exceeding handſome ſtructure, one hundred feet in 
length, and fixty-three in breadth, the body being well 
enlightened with fine gothic windows. The ſteeple is 
one hundred and thirty-five feet high, and ornamented 
with pinnacles and turrets. 

The company of Salters have two arms-houſes in this 
pariſh for poor widows, who have a weekly allowance 
of money and coals. | 

The church of St. Anthony, commonly called St. 
Antholin is fituated at the corner of Size-lane, and was 
rebuilt ſince the fire of London, the old one having 
been deſtroyed by that conflagration. It is a plain ſolid 
edifice built in the Tuſcan order, with a ſquare tower 
and ſmall ſpire. 
in this church eyery morning, and in conſequence of 
ſeveral legacies, a ſermon is preached every day in the 
week, by tix different clergyman, who have each an 
allowance of twelve pounds annually. 

Vintry ward is ſo called, becauſe that in former times 
the wine merchants, who traded from Bourdeaux, had 
their principal reſidence in it. It confiits of ſeveral 
{treets and lanes, but the moſt particular edifice is the 
Vintners Hall, near Anchor-lane, in 'Thames-ftreet, 
a moſt handſome building, with iron gates before it, 
and behind is a pleaſant garden. The Vintners were 
firſt incorporated by Henry VI. and they are the ele- 
venth of the twelve original companies. 

Iri a place, called Cloak-lane, is the hall belonging 
to the company of Cutlers, a plain convenient building, 
but does not contain any thing remarkable. This com- 
pany was incorporated by a charter from king Henry V. 
and is the eighteenth in the liſt belonging to the city 
livery. 

The pariſh church of St. Michael royal, ſtands on 
the caſt ſide of College hill, and is noted for having bee 
tne burying place of Richard Whittington, four 
times lord mayor of London, and of whom the igno- 
rant vulgar tell ſtrange flories. The ancient church 
ſuflered the ſame fate with many others 1666, but the 
pariſhoners rebuilt it in a more elegant manner than 
before. The building is of ſtone plain aud neat, with a 
tower, over which is a turret and a vane. 
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It is remarkable that there are prayers 
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The kings of England had formerly a palzce 
called the royal Lower, from whence the place |, 
rived its name, It was built we imagine j 
of Henry III. as the firſt account we reaq 
us that it was often the reſidence of his fon 
From that time it was frequently inhahite 
rebellion of War Tyler, which is the laſt time we 
it mentioned as a place of importance, and probal 
ſoon after fell to decay. | 

On Garlick-hill, or Garlick-hith, near The 
ſtreet, is the church of St. James, which has * 
erected ſince the fire of London. It is a very plain Po 
handſome edifice, wich a ſquare tower, and the abe 
ſupported by columns of the Corinthian order. bh 

Thames-ftreet reaches à conſiderable way jr | 
and paſſes through ſeveral wards of London; it i 
tinually filled with carriages, laden with all Wag 
goods, which renders it very dangerous fo; fooe | 1 
ſengers. The late improvements in paving the W 
have been of conſiderable advantage to ir ; but the his 
itſelf is too narrow to admit of a foot path brogg «. 
nough for paſſengers to go and come without great in. 
convenience. Its former diſagreeable and rug . 
pearance occaſioned the following ſentimental lines! 


here, 
8 de. 
n che reign 
of it 
Edward | 
d till the 


d] tell, 
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Who, that rugged ſtreet would traverſe o'er, 
That ſtretches, O Fleet-ditch, from thy black ſhore, 
To th' Tower's moated walls ! her teams aſcend, 
That in mixed fumes the wrinkl'd noſe offend, 
Where chandler's cauldrons boil, where nihy prey, 
Hide the wet ſtall, long abſent from the fea, 
And where the cleaver chops the heifer's ſpoil, 
And where huge hogs-heads ſweat with trainy oil, 
Thy breathing noſtrils hold, but how ſhall 1 
Pals, where in piles Carnavian cheeſes lie, 
Cheeſe, that the table's cloſing rites denies, 
And bids me with th' unwilling chaplain tiſe, 
Gar, 


The ward of Queen Hithe, adjoining to Viatry 
on the weſt, is ſo called from its Hithe or Harbour, and 
Queen, becauſe the conforts of our kings uſed to n. 
ceive all the tolls paid by the veſſels who came to it, 
Great quantities ot meal are now fold at it, and it has 
a very commodious market-houſe. 

In a ftreet, called Lambert hill, moſtly inhabited 
by merchants, is the hall belonging to the company of 
Blackſmiths, a plain ſolid building, without any deco- 


' rations. This company is very ancient, but they were 


not incorporated till the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
at preſent they are the fortieth company in London, 
The hall belonging to the company of Paper Stain 
is alſo in this ward, at the corner of a place, calle: 
Huggen-alley, near Trinity-lane. It is a neat firuc- 
ture, and the inſide is adorned with a ſcreen and pi 
laſters of the Corinthian order, This company was m. 
corporated by letters patent from queen Elizabeth, an 
is the twenty-eighth in the city liſt, 5 
Near Little Trinity-lane is the pariſh church ot &. 
Michael, Queenhithe, one of thoſe that were tebult 
ſince the fire of London. It is a very elegant ſtrucdur. 
and the body is well inlightened by two rows cf K. 
dows. The tower is ſquare, and over it is the vane, 
Near this is a church belonging to the Swedes, where 
the natives of that country attend divine ſervice. 
Near a ftreet, called Labourein-vain Hill, in i. 
ward, is the church of St. Nicholas Cole-abdy ; 2 
no religious houſe ever ſtood near it, and thercſee U 
name is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of ſome 019! yo 
not perfectly known at preſent. It is one of the ay 
Luildings ſince the fire of London, and in the wir p 
the architecture, ſolid, plain and regular : it has 2 80 
tower, and is well inlightened by a fingie se 
windows. 
Oppoſite a place, called Broken-w | 
ſtreet is the church of St. Mary Somerict. 
one was burnt down by the fire of London; 
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f Bread-ſtreet, is ſo called, becauſe the 
f 7 wh formerly held in it, no perſon in 
red 6 


«cient times being allowed to ſell bread, in either ſhops 
Al. 


houſes. 1 > . . 
or On the north fide of Diſtaff- lane is the hall belonging 


to the Company of Shoe-makers, or as they are 1 in 
0 woinal charter, Cordwainers and Coblers. It is 
rd 4 brick building, and in the hall room are the 
N. T7 king William and queen Mary. This com- 
een firſt incorporated by Henry IV. and by ſeve- 
Fi {abſequent charters, have the privilege of a livery, 
is the twenty-ſeventh belonging to the city. 

2 was formerly a priſon, on the weſt fide of 
Bread-ftreet, for the confinement of pee, 3 the 
Compter, which in the reign of Philip and Mary was 
moved to Wood-ſtreet. ; : 

In Baſing-lane was an ancient houſe, belonging to 
the ſa nily of Giſors, part of Which is yet ſtanding; 
hat has been ſince converted into an inn, for the ac- 
commodation of ſuch as come from the country ; and 
i called Gerrard's-hall Inn. : 

Between Bread-ſtreet, and the Croſs in Cheapſide, 
Thomas Wood. Sheriff of London 1491, erected a moſt 
beautiful row of houſes, for the uſe of the Goldſmiths, 
and they continued to be inhabited by people of that 
nrofeſſion, until the great fire of London 1666. 

The pariſh church of All-hallows is ſituated on the 
ext fide of Bread-ſtreet, and is one of thoſe rebuilt 
after the fire. It is a plain neat ſtructure, with a ſquare 
tower, and the inſide wainſcoted, with a neat gallery 
on the weſt end. The pulpit is hnely carved, and the 
:tar-piece adorned in the molt curious manner. 

There is another church in this ward, called St. 
Mildreds, and Breadftreet to diſtinguiſh it from ano- 
ther of the ſame name in the Poultry. The old church 
was burnt down by the fire of London, and the preſent 
one of brick and ſtone built in its ſtead. Ir is a plain 
neat building, covered with lead, and within is a 
handſome gailery, with a curious pulpit, and a fine altar 
piece. 

The ward of Caſtle Baynard, is ſo called from a ſtrong 
calle built here, by one Baynard, a powerful Norman 
baron, who came over with William the Conqueror. 'This 
ciſtle was a place of great ſtrength, and like the Tower 
of London on the eaſt, was built to overawe the citizens 
en the weſt, It remained ſeveral centuries, and is often 
mentioned by our hiſtorians, particularly lord Lyttle- 
ton; but nothing except its name is now left. 

The firſt thing that engages our attention in this 
wad, is the place, called Doctor's Commons, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral handiome courts, moſtly inhabited by 
gentlemen, who profeſs the cceleſiablical law. As 
moſt of the books we have ſeen call theſe gentlemen 
cvitians ; it may be neceſlary, in this place to inform 
vur readers, that the eccleſiaſtical law of England is 
neither ſtatute, civil, nor canon law, but partly made 
vp of the three, The civil law was not taught as a 
ſcience in England, till the reign of king Stephen, 
when it made its way into this country, by means of 
ſome Italians, who came over, and ſettled in our uni- 
rerfities, It conſiſts of the Juſtinian inſtitutions, the 
lizeſts and pandects, and contains the law of the Ro- 
mans towards the decline of the empire. "the canon 
lay confiſts of the canons and decrees of popes and 
councils; but no part of either is binding on the ſub- 
jct5 of this kingdom, any farther than what is autho- 
led by the public ſtatutes. 

] he judge of the high court of Admiralty holds his 
court here, The prerogative court of Canterbury, the 
court of arches, and the court of delegates have all 
oper offices, for tranſacting their buſineſs; and the 
chancellor, of the dioceſe of London, hears and deter- 
es all affairs relating to the churches in that diſtrict. 

%* Cauſes are pleaded here by gentlemen, who have 
Wird the civil and canon laws in the univerſity z and 
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A patent has paſſed the great ſeal 1771, conſtituting 
thisf ociety a college, for the ſtudy of the eccleſiaſtical 
law; but no apartments are yet erected for the ſtu— 
dents to reſide in. The library contains a valuable 
collection of books, and is continually encreaſing, he- 
cauſe every biſhop, at his conſecration, gives either 
twenty or fifty pounds to it. Many of the houſes in 
the neighbouring ſtreets are inhabited by proctors; and 
it is amazing to conſider the variety of buſineſs tranſ- 
acted in the different offices. 

The College of Heralds, another public foundation 
in this ward, was firſt incorporated by Richard III. 
The place where this edifice ſtands, belonged formerly 
to the earls of Derby, who built a houſe on it, which 
becoming the property of the crown. was given to 
the earl marſhal, and his officers. It is a ſmall neat 
ſquare, built of brick, with convenient aparcments for 
the gentlemen, and a large elegant court room. The 
ſupreme governor of this college is the*duke of Nor- 
tolk, hereditary earl marſhal of England ; but he be- 
ing a Roman catholic, another nobleman is deputed 
to act in his ſtead, | | 

The next officers under the earl marſhal, are three 
kings at arms, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. Six 
heralds, four purſuivauts, and eight proctors. I he 
office of garter is to attend the inſtalment of knights, 
of that order (fee our account of Berkſhire) car- 
ries the garter to foreign princes, and regulates the 
funerals of the royal family and nobility. Clarencieux 
regulates the ceremomes at the funerals of thoſe below 
the degree of peers, ſouth of the rent; and Norroy 
performs the ſame office to thoſe north of it. 

All cauſes relating to arms, eſcutcheons, atchive= 
ments, and titles, are heard and determined in the 
court of this college, before the earl marſhal, or his 
deputy ; and in the library are kept the records of the 
coats of arms, belonging to every family in England, 
with an account by whom they were granted, and up- 
on what occaſion. 

The pariſh church of St. Bennet's, Paul's Wharfe, 
ſituated at the corner of Bennet-hill, in this ward, bu 
its ancient name was Benedict. Ihe old church was 
deſtroyed by the fire, and the preſent one erected 
where it ſtood; it is a neat building, well inlightened, 
and has a ſquare tower, with a turret, and a ſmall 
ſpire, 

In Knightrider-ſtreet is the pariſh church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Old Fiſh Street, ſo called from its 
ſituation near the ſtreet of that name; it is one of thoſe 
churches rebuilt after the fire of London, and although 
ſmall, yet is a plain neat ſtructure, with arched win- 
dows, and a ſquare tower, with a turret and a ihort 
ſpire, 

Near Puddle Dock Hill is the church of St. An- 
drew, Wardrobe, fo called, becauſe the king's robes 
were kept many years in an office near the church, It 
is a plain brick building, erected ſince the fire of Lon- 
don, and as the pariſh of St. Ann's, Black-friars is 
annexed to it, it is commonly called, Black-friars 
Church. A great monaſtery of black friars ſtood for- 
merly in this place ; but it was pulled down at the ge- 
neral diſſolution. At preſent there are many ſtreets of 
houſes in ſo ruinous a condition, that none but the 
poorer ſort of people will reſide in them; but as the 
bridge near this place is now finiſhed, it is to be hoped 
they will be pulled down and rebuilt, not as manſions 
for aldermen, or overgrown merchants, but for ordi- 
nary tradeſmen, who are obliged to ſubſiſt by their la- 
bour. 

'The minor canons, belonging to the cathedral of 
St. Paul's, have a court in this ward, where each of 
them have a houſe to reſide in, and it is called St. 
Paul's College. 

The palace of the biſhops of London was likewiſe in 
this place; but being deſtroyed by the fire of London, 
the ground has been let on building leaſes, Here was 
alfo a ſtrong tower, where the biſhops impriſoned the 
followers of Wickliffe. And we are informed that one 
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Richard Hunne, a citizen of London 1515, having a 
diſpute with a prieſt concerning ſome money which 
one of his relations had left by will to the church, 
Hunne proceeded againſt the prieſt, on the ſtatute of 
Mortmain, which 1o enraged the clergy, that they ac- 
cuſed him of hereſy to the biſhop, and be was commit- 
ted to this tower. The biſhop injoyned him penance z 
but the day before he was to have been ſet at liberty, 
he was found murdered in his cell. The chancellor, 
bell-ringer, and one of the biſhop's domeſtics confeſſed 
that they were the murderers ; but before the coro- 
ner could take an inqueſt, a {uit was commenced a- 
gainſt the dead body for hereſy, and it was carried to 
Smithfisld and burnt. 

We mutt not leave this ward, without taking ſome 
notice of Blackfriar's bridge The firſt ſtone of which 
Was laid by the right honourable tir Thomas Chitty, lord 
mayor of London, on the 3ift of October 1760, a few 
days after his late majeſty paid the Jait debt to nature, 
Several pieces of gold and ſilver coin hete laid under 
the flone, with an inſcription on a tin plate, intimat- 
ing the glorious and flouriſhing ate of the nation un- 
der the miniſtry of Mr. Pitt. 

The plan of this bridge was drawn by Mr. Robert 
Mylne, and the works have been carried on under his 
inipection. Great debates arole in the common coun— 
cil, concerning Mr. Mylne's plan, becaule it was ob- 
jected that elliptic arches vere not ſo ſtrong as ſemicir- 
cular ones ; but the affair having been referred to the 
molt eminent mathematicians, they gave their opinion 
in favour of Mr. Mylne, and leſt thoſe, who do not 
underſtand, or cannot comprehend the beauty of this 
ſtructure ſhould imagine that the citizens might have 
applied to men, who were not proper judges, it may 
be neceſtary to inform thoſe, that no man approved 
more hig chly of Mr, Mylne's plan, than the ingenious 
Mr. Sympſon, whoſe vaſt knowledge is admiced al over 
Europe. 

In 17 766, a temporary- bridge was erected for the uſe 
of foot paſleugers ; but che new one being now fi- 
iſhed, all forts of carriages paſs over it, as well as 
toot paſſengers, who are obliged to pay a toll on 
working days, which is doubled on Sundays. This is ra- 
ther a hardthip to the poorer ſort of people, becauſe 
they are obliged to pay both paſſing and repaſſing, a 
practice not kept up at any ſtone bridge, that we 
know of. 

This bridge conſifts of nine arches, the center one 
being one hundred feet wide. The two next the abut- 

ments are ſeventy feet each, whilſt the others decreaſe 
in ſo gentle and gradual a manner, that the difference 
appears extremely bea utiful and natural. The foot way 
is raiſed to a proper height, and along each ſide is a molt 
beautiful baluſtrade. The receſſes for the foot paſitngers, 
are each ſupported by two columns of the ionic order, 
This moſt beautiful bridge is not equalled by any in 
the known world. The | pempous accounts of bridges 

built by the Romans, the Rialto at Venice, and every 
ſtructure we have ſeen, or heard of, are far inferior to 
this. 

The taſte of the citizens has been already con— 
demned by every perſon of knowledge, upon view- 
ing the Manfion-houſe ; but as it is never too late 
to "amend, all their deſects are Corrected in the 
choice they have made of a plan for a bridge, the 
mott elegant that human genius could invent, or art 
bring to a ſtate of porte Chon, To its own inttinſic 
merit, we may add this advantage, that BlaCkiriar's- 
bridge, affords the beſt, and tne only proper view of 
the magnif cent cathedral of St. Pauls, as well as the 
other churches, which reach from Weſtminſter to the 
Tower. 

We cannot conclude this account of Blackfriar's- 
bridge more properly than in the words of an eminent 
poet, in praiſe of wit; for although future ages will 
conſider it as the 1 eftort Ol human genius; yet 
it has found enemies among the 1gnorunt, the malevo- 
tent, and thoſe who are actuated by ae prejudices, 
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The rays of wit gild whereſoc'er they: Urike, 
But are not therefore fit for all alike ; 
They charm the lively, but the grave offe- id, 


And raiſe a foe as often as a friend . 


Like the reſiſtleſs beams of blazing light, 
That chear the firong, and pain the wea'lly © 


* * 
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As many people, who are unacquainted wi: 
tecture, have found fault with the balultrade. , 
plaining that the railz are either too high or two loy 
but they muſt remember, that conſiſtent wit, te 14 
ture of elliptic arches, and the fize of I; mice olt Toy 
it could not be either higher or er The leaf: 
an inch could not be either added or taken ay; wk 
out deft troying the uniiormity, and 12 — „ : 
portion. 

The ward of Farringdon within is one of the 
opulent in the city, and contains more public hilt. 
than any other, the prigcipal of which is the Mag 5 
cathedral of St. Paul's, and the mot (plendid prot FI 
church in the univerſe. The popiſh le: gendar) RET: 
have told us, that when the Romans were in 10 5 
they had a temple on this ſpot, dedicated to the ell 
Diana, and that when they were converted to th. true 
religion, it became a chriſtian church; but this 0 
mearly an idle dream, for ſuppoſing th; it the Romar | 
might have had a temple here, yet there arc no rec; 
left to juſtify ſuch an aſſertion. Roman: e - 
to be found in almoſt every place, which is not at Ge 
ſurpriſing, when we confider that they were in x nal 
ſion of this iſland above four hundred years. 

When the eaſt Saxon kings embraced the chrif;n 
religion, a church was built ſomewhere near this place, 
which was afterwards pulled down, and a moſt ma gui. 
cent gothic ſtructure erected, which became the 0. 
thedral of the biſhops of London ; but that Javing 
been conſumed by the dreadful fire of London 1666, tr 
Chriſtopher Wren drew the model, and laid the toun- 
dation of the preſent ediſice on the t trenty-firit day of 
June 1675- From that time the building was caried 
on till the year 1710, when his fon Mr. Chriſtopher 
Wren laid the laſt ſtone on the top of the lanthorn, 

The plan is almoſt the ſame as that of St. Peters at 
Rome, in the form of a croſs, being built entirely of te 
beſt Portland ſtone. The welt front has one of the moſt 
magnificent porticos in the univerſe, ſupported by tuche 
lofty Corinthian pillars, over which are eight moe 0 
the compoſite order, ſupporting a pediment, on which 
is carved the hiſtory of St. Paul's converſion, Befre 
the portico is a flight of black marble ſteps, by uch 
you aſcend to the church, and over each ol the wel 
corners is a turret, executed in the moſt 1nzenic!s 
manner. The entry on the north fide is by portico, 
ſupported by ſix lofty columns of the Corinthian order, 
and the pediment above 1s curiouſly carved, with rep':- 
ſentations of the royal arms, regalia, and other oil 
ments. : 

Une portico, on the ſouth, is ſuppor ted by f 
columns of the ſame fize as thoſe on the north. Je 
two ranges of pilaſters on the outſide ate ove banken 
and twenty in number, the lower being of the Co!!! 
thian order, and thofe above of the compoti'e. 
tween the pilaſters are niches, and the upper part l 
enriched with curious devices. In the center dd 
building riſes a vaſt dome or cupola; and twen'y le 
above the roof of the church is a circular range 0 

ty-two columns, with niches placed between 0197, on 
the entablature ſupports a noble gallery, tutte 
with a moſt beautiful ſtone baluſtrade, from vw 
norm is ſuch an extenſive proſpect, as even Nc 
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| ave the moſt agreeable effect, eſpecially when ſeen at 
4 er diſtance. 8 : 4 
a prop inſide of the church is equal to its appearance 
] 1 the floor is curiouſly paved with black 
we” les marble, and ſupported with fine pillars. 
* the cupola is the whilpering gallery, the upper 
| of which was painted by ir James I hornhill ; but 
Ee been conſidered as a great fault, although it 
1 af "6 imputed to the architect; for fir Chriſto. 
m_ Wren propoſed to, have it done in Moſaic work, 
nich would have laſted as long as the church, where- 
a the paintings are beginning to decay, | 
On the ſouth weft angle of the church is a fine ſet 
geometry ſtairs, ſupported by their fixtures to the 
. and in an appartment, near the top of theſe ſtairs, 
* library; but except a tew choolmen, fathers, 
critics and Commentators, the books are neither nume- 
rous, nor valuable, : ; 
The length of this church from calt to weſt, includ. 
ng the portico is five hundred feet; che breadth of the 
welt front, one hundred and eighty, and the breadih 
of the center, including the porticos, three hundred 
and eleven ſeet. 1 rom the ground to the top ot 
the croſs, the heighth is three hundred and forty- 
fur feet, the heighth of the turrets two hundred and 
eicht, and the heighth of the body of tie Church, one 
hundred and eight feet. T he cupola is one hundred! 
and forty five feet, and the inſide one hundred feet. 


placed at proper diſtances on the weſt front, and over 
the north and ſouth porticos. 

The area in which this church ſtands is ſurronnded 
by rails of caſt iron, and oppoſite the front was placed 
ne marble ſtatue of queen Anne, dreſled in her royal 
robes, with the ſceptre in one hand, and a globe in 
the other, ſurrounded by figures repreſenting Britain, 
France. Ireland and Arnerica. 

About two years ago, a poor black, who was de- 
irious, returning home to his lodgings, climbed in over 
the rails, and broke fome parts of this ftatue ; but it 
has been ſince repaired and beautified in the moſt ele- 
gant manner, 

Voluntary contributions came from all parts of the 
kingdom to deiray the expenccs, attending the building 
this cathedral, but theſe proving deficient, the govern- 
ment Jaid a tax upon the coals coming into the port of 
London, which produced an annual revenue of tive 
thouſand pounds. 

The whole fum expended in finiſhing this ſtately 
edifice, amounted to ſeven hundred and thirty-ſix thou- 
tand, ſeven hundred and fifty-two pounds, two ſhillings 
and two-pence, With all theſe beauties in this church 
which we have already mentioned, it is not, however, 
without very capital defects, although were we to point 
them out to our readers, they would afford but little 
entertainment. | 

In 1507, doctor John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, 
ſounded a tree grammar ſchool, and endowed it for a 
maſter, uſher, chaplain, and one hundred and fiſty- 
three ſcholars, who were to be inſtructed in the Latin 
and Greek languages, ſo as to quality them for the 
umveriity, The original cdifice was conſumed by the 
lire of London 1606, and the preſent ſtructure erected 
un its ſtead, on the eaſt ſide of the church. 

He ordered by his will, that the company of Mer- 
cers thould have the ſole right of appointing both maſ- 
ters and ſcholars; and left eleven exhibitions for ſuch 
45 chole to finith their ſtudies in the Univerſity. "The 
lu'lding is both commodious and elegant, and there is 
anne library, well furniſhed with books. 

Un the north fide of the church is the Chapter 
Houle, where the convocation tor the province of Can- 
lerbury meet cvery year, the day after the mecting of 
parliament ; g 
have been co 
Wb 1d it is probubl | 

dünnes, unleſs the preſent royal and auguſt family, 
ho firſt raiſed them to the throne. "The 
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popith countries; but is very commodious fer the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's, to meet and regulate the tem- 
poral affairs ot their beneſices. 

The College of Phyſicians is a ſtately edifice, and 
vras erected by fir Chriſtopher Wren, in a place called 
Warwick- lane, in this ward, 1682. It is a moſt mas - 
nificent ſtructure, built of brick and ſtone, with an 
elegant frontiipiece, and a hall, where two of the fel- 
lows meet twice a week, to give their advice, and dif- 
penſe medicines gratis. But it is ſo ſurrounded with 
other buildings, that ſcarcely any perſon can fee ic. 
There is alfo a great hall, where all the members mec: 
once a quarter with a room tor anatomical difictions, 
and a well contrived diſpenſary. 

In the inner hall are the ſtatues of doctor Mead, and 
ſir John Cutler; and in the front is a fine Ratue of 
king Charles II. The library is well furniſhed with 
books ; but although this public foundation is catled a 
college, yet it does not deſerve that honovrable appella- 
tion, for there are neither apartments ſor the tellows, nor 
any provition made for the inttruction o youth, 

It may not be unyreper in this place to oblerve, that 
when the firtt charter for coniinuting this college was 
granted, ic was to be ſolely appropriated for the uſe of 
thoſe gentlemen, who had tixen che degree of RI. D. 
At that time England bad lit: commucication with 
foreign countries, in a literary way, and thurctore by 
doctors of phyſic was generally unlerftood, thoſe who 
had taken their degrees, either in Oxford or Canbrive z 
but as the phyhcal art was but little taught, or even 
underſtood, in either of thoſe celebrated univerlities, 
and as no perſons whatever could obtain a Diplap, 
without ſwearing to the act of uniformity, many peo- 
ple from Scotland, France, Germany, and Holland, 
ſettled in this metropolis, who had received Diplomas 
trom thoſe univerſities, where they had fludied, The 
College of Phylicians, for their own emolument, claim- 
ed a preſcriptive right to examine theſe practitioners, 
which was only matter of form; for in general they 
knew more of the healing art, than their tclf-ſufficicnt 
{crutators, | 

Aiter their examination they received a licence to 
practice; but were not allowed to fit in the college 
with the latter learned ſons of Cam and Ius. "This 11- 
tuation of affairs between the fons of Eſculapius con- 
tinued for many years in the moſt amicable manner, 
The fellows, proud of their ſpeculative knowledge, while 
the licentiates h.d nothing to recommend tlic to the 
public, but practice. 

At laſt che licentiates thought themfelves in- 
jured; and nothing would ſerve them, but they would 
be as great ſcholars as the fellows, by obtaining a 
a place in the college. They intimated their rcfulu- 
tion; and on the day appointed for the quarterly incet- 
ing, the feliows, deſirous to keep all their ſpeculative 
Knowledge to themſelves, ſhut and baricadoed the doors. 
More formidable than ever the doctor appeared to a dy- 
ing man, did the Scotch, Dutch, and German phy— 
licians appear before the gate of the hall, demanding 
admittance in the moſt authorative tone. The porter 
ſet them at defiance, which fo enraged thote meſſen- 
gers of death. that they ſent for a brace of blackimiths, 
and a battalion of butchers from the neighbouring 
market, broke open the door, and took their icats 
in the college, among as great blockheads as them- 
{clves, 

Inis was a high indignity offered to cloyſtered wiſ— 
dom, it was an unpardonable affront to nominaily 
learned gentlemen, who had nothing to boaſt beſides, 
that they had doſed feyen years in a college, without 
learning any thing. Ihe beit phyſician in ſo deiperate 
a Cale was lord Mansheld, an con was brought tot 
an aſſault in the court of King's Bench by the fellows, 
and a writ Quo Warranto*by the I:centiates. The 
gentlemen of the long robe were paid their iges; the 
caſe was Icarnedly argued, and the Court gave judg-— 
ment, that an Engliſnman, who has received a 11- 
ploma from Oxford or Cambridge is a doctor and 
has a right to be a fellow, while Scotch, Dusch 
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and Germans, although they may happen to know 
ſomething, yet they can only be licentiates. 

The felf-luffiiciency of the fellows, the pedantry of 
the licentiates, and the ſtiff formality of the court, tur- 
niſhed no ſmall matter of entertainment for the public, 
and it has been ridiculed with infinite wit and humour, 
on the ſtage, 

in a narrow paflage, leading from Ave Mary Lane, 
is the hall belong to the company ot Stationers, a ſpa- 
cious plain brick building, with all forts of convenient 
apartments. The aſcent is by an eaſy flight of ſteps ; 
and underneath are warchouſes belonging to the com- 
pany. This company was firſt incorporated by Philip 
and Mary ; but they had no right to a livery, and 
court of aſſiſtants, till the reign of Charles II. At pre- 
ſent it is endowed with very ample privileges, and give 
conſiderable ſums annually to the poor. 


In this ward is the famous hoſpital, called Chriſt's 


which was formerly a monaſtery of grey friars ; but 
ever ſince the general diſſolution of religious houſes, has 
been appropriated to a more valuable and more benevo- 
lent purpoſe, namely, that of inſtructing the children 
of decayed citizens, whoſe parents had either died, 
and left them orphans ; or, if living, were not able to 
give them education, It was incorporated by letters 
patent from Edward VI. 1552, and the corpora- 
tion of the city of London were appointed its perpetual 
governors. 

In 1673, by the munificence of Charles II. a ma- 
thematical ſchool was opened here, and endowed with 
three hundred and ſeventy pounds a year. And in 
1694, fir John Moore opened a writing ſchool, 

it is common for the boys to remain ſeven or eight 
vears on the foundation, after which, ſome are ſent to 
the univerſity, ſome to ſea, but the greateſt part are 
bound out apprentices to freemen, at the expence of the 
hoſpi:al. Their habit is like the drets of the age, 
when the the hoſpital was firſt endowed, namely, a 
blue coat, bound in the middle by a belt; a black bon- 
net, and a band of linnen, at their necks. Part of the 
monaitery yet remains; but ſo many new buildings 
have been added to it, that the whole 1s in general very 
irregular. | 

There is a fine ſquare in the middle, round which is 
a piazza, ſupported by pillars of the doric order. Part 
of the old cloyſter is ftill remaining ; but ſo many im- 
provements have been added to it, that it is almoſt im- 
poſlible to make a proper diſtinction. 

No perſon can behold this ſtructure, and reflect 
on the beneyolent purpoſes for which it was inſtituted, 
without ſhedding a tear of gratitude to the memory of 
that young and pious prince, E.dward VI. who was 
taken to a better life, before he had time to ſee the 
effects of his liberality. | 

The affairs of this royal foundation are under the 
direction of à preſident, with an unlimited number of 
governors, beſides a phyſician, ſteward, clerk, and o- 
ther proper officers. | 

On the eaſt fide of Water-lane, in this ward, is the hall 
belonging to the company of apothecaries, a beautiful 
edifice, with a pair of large iron gates, leading into a 
ſquare court. The aſcent to the hall is by a flight of 
ſteps, and the Hdes are adorned with columns of the 
Tuſcan order. Both the hall and the court room are 
ornamented with fine fret work ; and there are ſeveral 
pieces of excellent paintings. There are two good la- 
boratories here, the one chymical, and the other ga- 
lenical; and here it is that the ſurgeons, belonging 
to the royal navy furniſh themſclves with drugs. 

This company was originally incorporated with that 
of the grocers 1606, but in 1617 they obtained a ſepa- 
rate charter; and at preſent are a livery company, be- 
ing the fifty-cighth on the city liſt. 

On the welt fide of Water-lane is the ſtructure, cal- 
led Scots Hall, eſtabliſhed for the relief of ſuch poor 
people as are natives of that country, and have been 
reduced to poverty in London. It was firſt inftituted 
by one James Kianier, a Scotchman, and a werchant 
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in London, but in 1665, it received a charter gf 
corporation, to he governed by eight Scotchme; 2M 
are authoriſed to chuſe proper officers ; but al! of Aa 
perform the duties of their ſtations without Ar 
or reward. e 
It may be neceſſary in this place to inform on 
ders, that there are no pariſh ſettlements in Scotland 
is there any proviſion made for the poor, beſides ck, 
tary contributious; fo that when any neccFitous ©. 
tives of that country are paſſed from London 5 * 
place where they were born, it is of no manner of 62 
vice to them; and as all the gifts made by the ....._ 
nors of the Scots Hall in London, are mezrly di 
tionary, we think it would be an honour to the drefons 
age, were ſuch as come from that part of the ce 
to ſettle in, London, obliged to pay a ſmall ſum 28. 
nually, by which neceſſitous members might be . 
vided for, without any partiality, but mecrly 25 1 
legal right. 3 
In this diſtrict, is a free ſchool, for forty hay; and 
thirty girls, founded and endowed by one Nr. Jos 
1716. x 
In Cheapſide, near Foſter-lane, is the hall bels 
ing to the Company of Sadlers, which althouch bud 
1s an exceeding ncat building, and has every Gy 
nience for the uſe of the company. This company waz 
was incorporated by letters patent from Edward J. 04 
is entitled to the livery, being the twenty-fiſth on ths 
city liſt. 
in Gutter-lane is the hall belonging to the Con page 
of Embroiderers, a very neat building, but docs 26 
contain any thing remarkable. This company tec, 
ed its charter of incorporation from queen Eliz he: 
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, and has a livery, being the forty-eighth on the ci 
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Newgate Market, in this ward, is ſo called, he. 
cauſe before the ſite of London it was kept in Newgate. 
ſtreet, Ar preſent it is plentifully ſupplicd with 2! 
ſorts of proviſions ; and the paſlages leading to it are 
moſtly inhabited by cheeſemongers, poulterers, ani 
fiſhmongers. f 

Near to it is Pater- noſter Row, moſtly inhabited by 
bookſellers. And in a place called Pannier Alley, i; 
a pedeſtal, with the figure of a boy and a pannicr, on 
which is the following inſcription : 


When you have ſought the city round, 
Yet ſtill this is the higheſt ground. 


Near the north eaſt corner of the Old Bailey, is the 
Church of St, Martin, Ludgate, which in former time; 
belonged to the abby of Weſtminſter. The old church 
was deſtroyed by the fire 1666, and the preſent cdifice 
erected in its ſtead. It is a plain ſtone building, uit 


a tower, and a lofty ſpire. 


On the weſt of Butcher-hall-lane is Chriſt's-church, 
ſo called, from the ancient monaſtery, which ſtood near 
it. The old church was deſtroyed by the fire 1666, 
and the preſent moſt beautiful ſtructure raiſed on the 
ſpot. The tower is ſquare, on which is a fine turret 
and vaſes ; and the pulpit is carved in the moſt inge— 
nious manner. The altar is extremely handiome, cn- 
cloſed with rails, and the pavement within is of black 
and white marble. Upon the whole, this is one ol de 
molt handſome pariſh churches in London, and was 
deſigned and finiſhed with the greateſt judgment. 

In Foſter-lane, near Cheapfide, is the church of 
Vedaſt. It is one of thoſe repaired ſince the fir? 199%, 
for although the ancient edifice was conſiderabiy de- 
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- maged, yet it was not wholly deſtroyed. In 1624 th? 


ſteeple was in ſuch a ruinous condition, that the pe 
riſnioners took it down, and built another at their o 
expence. Fo 
In this neighbourhood, is the Liberty of St. Marte; 

le Grand, ſubject to the dean and chapter of Welimin- 
iter, as it was formerly to the abbots and Convent. 
Here was formerly a great church with cloyſters, when. 
in was a ſanctuary for the moſt notorious CIR» 
ven! 


it, and at night ſallied forth upon the de- 
ſenceleſs paſſengers, whom they always robbed, and 
n mardered. Such were the effects of prieſteraft in 
oe 7 3 of ignorance ; and although many of our 
1 25. and were fully perſuaded, that to proſti- 
tute places ſet apart for the woiſhip of God, by making 
—_ 1 will, a diſgrace to the nation, and 
"honour to the laws; yet ſo great was the force of 
; norant prejudices ſo powerful did priett-craft operate, 
that the blow could not be ſtruck at once ; they were 
Oblieed to proceed in A gradual manner, till the reign 
of Henry VIII. when all the convents were diflolved, 
monoſt which was this; but before that time its pri- 
vilezes had been greatly circumſcribed, both by ſtatutes 
and ordinances. 1 : 
At preſent it conſiſts of one narrow ſtreet, with 
ſeretal lanes and courts adjoining, moſtly inhabited by 
radetmen, not free of the city, for it 1s {till conſidered 
as a part of Wefiminf'er. ü 

On the weſt fide of Friday ſtreet, is the pariſh church 
„dt. Matthew, a plain neat building, having been e- 
«2e] fince the fire of London, which conſumed the 
ed one. The windows ure arched and the tower is 
4 theeaſt end, like thoſe of ſome other churches in the 
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On the weſt corner of Watling- ſtreet is the church of 
St. Auguſtine a ſtately ſtructure, having been rebuilt 
7nce 1066, with ſtone, and the inſide fitted up in a 
very handiome manner. The altar piece is extremely 
beautiful, and on it is the figure of h.art with wings, 
havins the following words. Surſum Corda, i. e. 
Lit up your hearts, the firſt words uſed by the antient 
Chritizns, when they aflembled to worſhip God. 
Cripplegate ward is ſo called, from the antient 
ate which flood formerly near its church, and is 
putly within the city, and partly in its liberties, 
ſo that it is divided into two wards under one al- 
Germany, There are ſeveral public edihces in this 
ward, the firſt of which is Sion College, near L. n- 
den-wall, founded by Dr. Thomas W hite, vicar of St. 
Dunitans in the weſt, for the uſe of the ſeveral clergy 
no belong to the different churches in London, which 
met here on ſtated days to regulate their affairs, where 
F they have an excellent library well furniſhed with 
books, and under it are alms-houſes for ten men and 
en women, Part of it ſuffered by the fire of London, 
but it has been ſince rebuilt with brick in a very plain 
neat manner; and in 1770, the front was repaired and 
beautified. 
A little to the eaſtward of Sion college, and on the 
| file of London Wall is a very neat meeting for indepen- 
| canis; and on the welt of the college is the hall be- 
bonging to the company of Curriers, a very plain neat 
Tuctute, with convenient apartments. This company 
was incorporated by James I. 1605, and is the twenty 
ninth on the city liſt intitled to wear livery. 

in Monkuell-ſtreet, more weſtward, and adjoining 
to where London wall turned ſouth, is the hall belong- 
ug to tae company of Barbers, a ſpacious building with 
a large hall, library and other offices. There is a fine 
funding of Henry VIII. in the hall, and another of 
| Charles IT, in the apartment, where the court of aſſiſ- 
bits meet. This company was originally incorpo- 
ated with that of the ſurgeons, and in the hall are 
| preterved ſeyeral ſkeletons, and anatomical inſtruments. 
"ut tncle two companies are now ſeparated by an act of 
paitament in the reign of his late majeſty. 
ne Barbers is a livery company, but they are pro- 
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, ec rom practicing any other part of ſurgery, be- 
"> lat of drawing teeth. In this ſtreet are ſeveral 
"ery tounded by tir Ambroſe Nicholas, lord 
ris ondon, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
apy chapel belonging to the company of Cloth- 
om Ad - north welt corner of Monkwell-ſtreet, 
=p Ln er and court of aſſiſtants have a ſermon 
3 them four times in the year. This place 
ats to haye been formerly an hermitage, on the 


aries for vagabonds and criminals, was con- * 


— 
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corner of London wall, ard belonged to the ciſtertian 
monks, one of the richeſt orders in England. 

In a ſmall place called Hart-ſtreet, oppoſite Lamb's 
chapel, are alms-houſes for fix aged men and their 
wives, who have cach two rooms, and four tour pounds 
a year paid by the chamber of London, 

In Addie-fireet on the eaſt of Wood-ſtrect, is Brew- 
ers hall, a very handſome edifice with large gates, and 
a ſquare court ſupported by large ſtone pillars. This 
company was firit incorporated by Henry VI. 1438, and 
Edward IV. confirmed their charter. It is a livery 
company, and the fourteenth on the city lift. 

Near th!s hall, in the ſame ſtreet, is Plaiſterers hall, 
a very handiome building that formerly belonged to the 
compamy of Pinners. The plaiſterers were firit incorpo— 
rated by Henry VIII. but their charters have been finc: 
inlarged and confirmed. It is a livery company, and 
the forty fixth on the city litt. 

In Maiden-lane, near Wo dſtreet, is Waxchandler's 
hall, a very neat convent building, with a good front 
and a fine gate, This company was incerporated by 
Richard III. 1483, and is the twentieth livery company 
on the city liſt, 

On the north ſide of Maiden-lane, is Haberdaſhers 
hall, a neat brick building, with a very lofty oon ior the 
uſe of the company, and the other part is let to a congre- 
gation of Independants The company of haberdaſhers 
was incorporated by Henry VI. 1467, and is the eighth 
of the twelve original companies, "I'hey are very rich, 
and pay to their poor three thouſand hve hundred 
pounds annually. 

Redcrols Street, leading north from Cripylegate 
church, is very handſome broad and open; and beides 
two Anabaptiſt meetings, and two charity ſchools, 
there is a noble library, erected according to the will 
of Dr. Daniel Williams, an eminent dilienting mini- 
ſter. It is for the uſe of the diſſenting minitters of the 
preſbyterian denoinination, and is well furniſhed with 
uſetul and valuable books. 

Beech Lane, a narrow ſtreet, at the north end of 
Redcroſs-ftreet, was formerly a place where great num- 
bers of beech trees grew ; but at preſent is one of moſt 
dangerous ſtreets in London, for foot paſſengers. At 
the north eaſt end are ſome old alms-houſes for poor 
widows, erected by one Lady Aſkew 1540. 

On the ſouth fide of this lane is Glovers hall, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable. This com- 
pany was incorporated by Charles I. and is the ſixty- 
tecond on the city liſt. 

Oppoſite Beech-lane, is Barbican, fo called from the 
Saxon word, Burgh-kenning, or an advanced poſt for 
the ſecurity of the city gates. The church of St. 
Criles's, near where London Wall formerly ſtood, de- 
ſerves particular notice, not on account of its exterior 
appearance, for it is one of thoſe that eſcaped the 
fire of London, and is moſtly hid from our view by 
houſes erected on the north fide. But the inſide is as 
handſome as that of any old church we have ſeen, and 
in it are ſeveral curious monuments, 

The poor of this pariſh, who are indeed very nume- 
rous have had many gitts left them, particularly by 
one Mr. Charles Langley a brewer in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, whole donation will be beſt expreſſed 
in the words of his epitaph on a monument, near the 
center of the north iſle. 


If Langley's life you liſt to know, 
Read on and take a view ; 

Of faith and hope, I will not ſpeak, 
His works ſhall ſhew them true. 


Who whilſt he liv'd with counſel grave, 
The better ſort did guide; 

A ſtay to weake, a ſtaff to poor, 
Without back-bite, or pride. 


And when he died, he gave his mite, 
All that did him befall, 

For ever once a year to cloath 
St. Giles his poor withal, 
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All-ſaints he pointed for the day, 
Gowns, twenty, ready made, 
: 1 

With twenty ſhirts, and twenty ſmocks;, 
As they may beit be had. 

A fermon cke he hath ordain'd, 
That God may have his praiſe, 

And others might be won thereby, 
To follow Langley's ways. 

On vicar and church-wardens then, 
His truſt he hath repoſed, 

As they will anſwer him one day, 


When all ſhall be diſcloſed. 


Thus being dead, yet ſtill he lives, 
Lives never more to dic, 
In heaven's bliſs, in world's fame, 


And ſo I truit fhall J. 
He Died on the eighth day of June 1607. 


Altho' the epitaph-maker appears to have been ſome 
pedantic pariſh clerk, yet he was not a tool, as appears 
irom his dcfire to be in ſuch good company as Lang- 
ley's, and we hope he obtained his with. 

Near this church is a place, called Jewin-ſtreet, 
where the Jews had formerly a hurying place. ' here 
is a well in an alley, in this ſtreet, called Crowder's 
well, but is proper name is Chriſtopher, from a mona- 
ſtery, which ſtood near the ſpot, and the water being 
very pleaſunt. the monks made the people believe that 
it was ſanctified, which brought ſo many of the deluded 
multitude to it, that the prieſts acquired conſiderable 
ſums of money. It is ſtill kept in very good repair, and 
many people uſe the water for tea and other pur- 
POoiCcs, 

The pariſh church of St. Mary Aldermanbury, is 
ſo called, becauſe of its fituation, near where the Old 
Guild-hall of the city ſtood. The old church was 
deſtroyed by the fire of London, and the preſent one 
erected in its ſtead, It is a plain ſtone edifice, but very 
handſome, with a ſtone tower, and an arched turret. 
The church of St. Alphage is fituated on the north of 
Aldermanbury. It is one of thoſe that eſcaped the fire 
of London, and is a plain old gothic edifice not con- 

aining any thing curious. 

In Woodftrect is the pariſh church of St. Albans, 
which was built after the fire of London, entirely in the 
gothic taſte, and on the tower are ſeveral pinnacles 
finely carved. 

In the {ame ſtreet is the priſon for debtors called, 
Woodftreet Compter; but it is uſed as a place of confine- 


ment for all tarts of felons, before they are removed to 


Newgate, 

Near it is the church of St. Michael, a very hand- 
ſome edifice, and one of thoſe rebuilt ſince 1666, when 
the old one was deftroyed by the fire. The tower is 
{quare, and over it is a turret with a ball. 

The ward of Alderſgate, is ſo called, from the gate 
of that name alrcady deſcribed, and is one of thole which 
is partly in the city, and partly in the liberty. The 
principal ſtreet is one of the beſt in London, being 
both broad open and well paved. Towards the middle 
of this ſtreet, the biſhops of London had formerly a 
houſe, the remains of which were burnt down a few 
years ago, and Thomas Harley, Eſq; one. of the aider- 
men of London has erected a fine houſe where it 
ſtood. 

At the north eaſt corner of Foſter-lane, is the hall 
belonging to the company of Goid{imiths, and is one 
of the beſt halls in London. The front door is large 
and adorned with columns of the doric order, with the 
arms of the company over it. There are ſcveral fine 
paintings in this hall, particularly one of fir Hugh Mid- 
dicton, who firſt projected the New River, This com- 
pany was incorporated by Edward III. 1327, and is the 
fifth of the twelve original companics, It is very 
rich and pays to the poor above a thouſand pounds au- 
nually, 

Near the weſt end of Maiden: lane, is a handſome ſtruc- 
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Its Cece Gt bs 
ment is dated February 1715, and they inſure 1 
all forts of goods. It is under the manapgemers .« 
twenty-four directors, and the fignature both , 
front, and worn by the porters is tour hands joined tg. 
gether, repreſenting unity. - 

Near the north end of Noble-ſtreet, is Coach-mz.. 
hall ; but it is only an indifferent ſtructute, not havis 
any thing in it worth notice. This company was *, 
corporated by Charles I.. 1677, but it is extremely oc. 
and they often let their hall as an audtion room, © * 

Near where Alderſgate formerly flood, js the þ," 
belonging to the company of Cooks, but it was ieh, 
damaged by fire. This company was incorporated 1, 
Edward IV. 1480, and is intitled to wear a livers, | 

The earls of Shafteſbury had a houle in Alddrtas 
ſtreet, which has been purchaſed by the city of Low, 
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and part of it uſed for a Lying-inn-hoſpital for mat. 
women, but another has been lately built near the cn. 
of Oldſtreet, of which we have already given an 4. 
count, although the patients are not, yet removes ;; 
It 


ture, called the Union Fire-offce of afturenze or 


In St. Ann's Lane is the church of St. Anne, which 
has been rebuilt ſince the fire of London, but it j; Kits 
a plain ſtructure without any thing curious, and nr; 
It is a Charity {chool, ſupported by voluntary fubſc.. 
tions. 

Near where Alderſgate formerly flood, an! 0. 
poſite to Cook's hall, is the parith church of + 
Botolph, one of thoſe that efcaped the fire of l, 
don; but in time became fo ruinous that the Pariſh. 
oners were obliged to pull it down, and in its fes 
they have erected a mean brick edifice, and one dt 
poorett churches in London, from its exterior appert- 
ance, although the pariſh is large, and the living con- 
ſiderable. 

Little Britain, near where this church ſtood was formate 
noted for the reſidence of ſuch perſons as dealt in 6: 
books; but altho' fome bookſellers refide there at ne. 
ſent, yet people of that profeſſion have now open! 
ſhops in almoſt every part of the city and ſuburbs. 

The laſt ward to be mentioned is, that of Farrin des 

Without, one of the largeſt belonging to the cy d 
London, although fituated without the bounds ot i; 
walls. | 

The firſt place we ſhall take notice of in it, i 

St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, ſituated near Smithi«!!, 
founded and endowed by Reyhere, one of the ti! 
ſheriffs of London, in the beginning of the reign « 
king John ; but although the firſt building efcaped th 
tie of London 1666, yet it became fo ruinous, that i 
1729, the governors reſolved to rebuild it accorvin; ty 
a plan drawn by the ingenious Vir. Gibbs; but it un 
not compleated till within theſe few years, With 
ſpect to the building itſelf, it is the nobleſt ediſce jc 
haps in the univerſe. It conſiſts of a large quad tan, 
joined by gateways, and every part of the ſuuctufe“, 
been detigned with ſo much judginent, and executcd wi. 
ſuch ingenuity, that no perſon, who is not either! . 
ed by prejudice, or miſled by envy, can bebold it wit 
out admiration. 


ſield is adorned with pilaſters of the lonic orcer. 
under the immediate wfpection of the lord mary 
court of aldermen ; but there are alſu a great ga 
of other governors, intitled to act as fue! 
quence of their being ſubſcribers. | 

In the front Quarter, near Smithficld, are all the ren 
belonging to the proper officers, and the 0:07 
are appropriated tor the ufe of the nurſes and Pate“? 
When a foreipner vicws this ſtately cditice tor tas © 
ception of ſuch as are not able to procure av. 
attendanze at their own houſes, and who pers 
no houles to refide in, they are filled with admit 
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at the riches of this kinadom. But tor all that | 
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aod friends to recommend them can be admitted 

a1” 0 : 

have g unleſs they happen to meet with an accident 
bl 


e ſtreet. . . 1 n R 
', remember à particular inſtance, which may ſerve as 
1 hat is here advanced. A poor boy obtained 


[Ts of recommendation to this hotpital from one of 
of 1 
1 


„ oorernors, but becauſe his parents could not ad- 
. ſtipulated ;um of money, and likewiſe produce 
” T3 g 


. 


_ The boy's parents were poor, they had no 
15 to afaſt hem, and the conſequence was, that 
he lngtred Wo years under the citects of the diſorder, 
ag was, at laſt, admitted into another hoſpital, not 
e g with ſuch terms, but too late to ſave his life; 
that time the diſcaſe had ſo preyed upon him that 
2; walted with a confuinption and died. 

"Near this hoſpital is the parifa church of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Lels, being one of thoſe chat eſcaped the fire 
Lendon. It is an ancient gothic {ructure, but does 
ot contain any thing iemarkable. 

Dear Duck lane, a ruinous ſtreet, in this ward, is 
. cnurch of St. Bartholomew the Great, which was 


built 1628, aud eſcaped the fire of London; but it is 
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he people have a right to cxerciſe their trades, without 
deing free of the city; yet in all civil actions, and 
* — . 


Smichfield is perhaps the greateſt market in the uni— 
kerle for cattle, which is held here oh Mondays and 
Fridays ; whilſt Tueſdays, Thurſdays and Saturdays, 
ate appropriated for the izle of hay. It was formerly 
the common place of executions, as appears from Fox's 
acts and monuments, and the Bloody Tribunal, lately 
publiſhed, where we learn that many faithful profeſ- 
ſors of the goſpel ſubmitted to be burnt alive, rather 
than renounce their dependance on their Redecmer, cr 
deny the God of their Salvation. 
la ancient times the city of London obtained a char- 
ter for an annual fair, to be held here on Bartholomcw's 
dv, and to the diſgrace of the nation it is ſtill kept up, 
although it is of no manner of uſe, beſides that of poi- 
{onizzg the minds of thoughtleſs youth, and affording an 
opportunity ior pickpockets and thicves to exerciſe their 
callings, according to the rules of their art. It can be 
conlidered in no other light, at preſent, but that of a 
ſchool for all manner of debauchery, and its diteful 
etects have been often found in Newgate, and at Ty- 


1 


burn. 

The church dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, ſtands 
ear the upper part of Snow-Hhill, and although it was 
greatly damaged by the fire of London, yet it has bren 
ance repaired and fitted up in the neateſt manner for 
vine worlhip. The ſexton cf this pariſh is obliged 
to vive notice to the priſoners who are carried to the 
Pace of execution, to remember their latter end; but 
by the original charter, that duty was incumbent upon 
the pricſt, 

In Angel Court, oppoſite to this church, is the 
land-in-hand fire-office, erected in 1096, for inſuring 
noutes on; and it is under the management of twenty 
Ur directors, choſen from among the principal pro- 
rie. ors, 

4a tne ſtreet, called the Old Bailey, is Juſtice Hal! 
ere all offences committed in London and Middle- 
ale tried, But the houſe becoming ruinous, and 
30 Cty having obtained an act for rebuilding Newgate, 
| WIN 
convenient and elegant manner than for- 


mer. 
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ee 3 the court-houſe ſtands, and where 
| ung the new one, is the hal] belonging to 
of Surgeons, a plain, though an excced- 
5 ediſice, having been executed with great 
6 1 1 of 
bot be n 5 | | ul ered for mur er, and are 
2) 1s, are publickly diſſected here, and 
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ſome of their ſkeletons are placed up in proper nich es. 
This company having been ſeparated from that of the 
Barbers, was incorporated by act of parliament 1745 ; 
and it is now one of the companies belonging to the 
city of London. 

Fiect Market, the next place that engaged our at- 
tention, in this ward, is held on Flect-ditch, which has 
tor many years been arched over with ſtone and brick. 
Great quantities of proviſions and vegetables are daily 
{old here, beſides ſeveral forts of toys, and hard ware, 

The priion belonging to the courts of Chancery, 
Common-Pleas, and Exchequer, is on the eaſt fide of 
this market; and priſoners for debt may he removed 
from aay part of England by writ Habeus Corpus, and 
enjoy the benefit of the rules, upon condition of their 
behaving wich propriety, "This priſon is at preſent in 
a ruinous condition; but they have begun to rebuild 
ume part of it, 

More to the ſouth, and on the weſt ſide of the road, 
leading to Black-fryars, is Bridewell, ſo called, from 
Its ſituation near a well, belonging to the ancient church 
of St. Bride's. It was formerly a royal palace; but at 
preſent it is uſed partly as a place for the puniſhment ot 
vagabonds, and partly appropriated for the reception of 
deſerted friendleſs boys, who are infiructed in mecha- 
nical arts, by decayed citizens, ho have apartments 
within the hoſpital, 

Near this hoſpital is the pariſh church of St. Brides, 
one of the nobleſt ediſices in London, appropriated fot 
the Wöorſhip of God, The old church was deftroyed 
by the fire of London, and the preſent edifice hniſhed 
according to a plan drawn by Chriſtopher Wren. The 
ped:imertz is ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian or- 
der, and the altar piece is adorned in the moſt elegant 
manner. But what principally claims the attention of 
the curious, is its fine ſpire, not exceeded by any in 
England. It is executed in the moſt curious manner, 
and proceœds gradually to a point, repreſenting the out- 
lines of all the orders in architeCure. 

In a place, called White-friars, near St. Bride's 
church, was formerly a famous convent, but Henry 
VIII, having granted it to one of his favourites, it be- 
came at laſt che property of the dukes of Dorſet; but 
at preſent ir is ſo much negle&ed, that the houſes 
are fallen to decay; nor is it fafe for people to 
pals by many of them. It is hoped, however, that 
tacy will be let on building leaſes; and if fo, it 
may become cine of the beſt places for trade in Lon- 
don. 

ne next place that claims our attention in this 
ward is, the l'emple, ſo called, becauſe it was anci- 
cently the property of the Knights Templars, before 
that order was #bolifhed, in the reign of Edward Il. 
It was afterwards purchaſed. by the gentlemen of the 
lav, and at preſent forms two ſocieties or colleges, 
Where young genthemen, upon paying of certain dues, 
are entitled ro the %;fſe of the two libraries; and alte 
they have ſtudied five years, and performed all their ex- 
erciſes, are called wp to the bar. Theſe two ſocieties 
are diſtinguiſned by the appellation of Inner and Middle 
Temples, becauſe the ſite of the place once reached as 
far as Eſſex- ſtreet. 

The Inner Temp: adjoins to White-friars, and in 
it are feveral public of ces; particularly the plea office, 
for the court of King's-Bench, the Crown-office, Pro- 
thonotory's-cimice, Ixc.hequer-oflice, and Paper-ofſice. 
Betwixt theſe offices is a fine area, cal\cd the Eing s 
Bench Walks, from whence there is 7. proſpect of the 


Thames, and the Borous th of Southwark, with Black- 


triars Bridge, and ſeveral parts of Sur ry. 
The hall belonging to 1 his ſociety is a ſmall, but ex- 
eeding neat ſtructure; and in it is a library of well cho- 
ſen books, The kitchen a Jjoins t o it on the welt ; and 
the ſignatut e by which it is kno wn from the XNIiddle 
Temple is a flying horſe. 

The Middle Temple ands on the weſt of the other, 
and has one of the fin | ba; in London, Beſides a 
vat number of curious B oks and manuſcripts ; there 
are in the library ſeveral p. G * of armour belonging to 
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the knights templars, from which we are able to 
form ſome notion concerning diſputed points in hiſ- 
cor y. 

The church, which belongs in common ts both theſe 
ſocieties is one of the fineſt gothic ſtructures in the 
univerſe ; and is from the whole of its appearance very 
antient. The miniſter, or, as he is called, the maſter ot 
the Temple, is a clergyman choſen by both ſocieties ; 
but afterwards appointed by letters patent under the 
great ſeal, 

This is reckoned a very honourable and lucrative 
preſerment, and it is ſeldom given to any clergyman 
below the degree of a doctor in divinity ; but in the 
laſt appointment, that cuſtom has been ſet aſide, 

Near the Temple, is the gate called Jemple-bar, 
which incloſes the ward of Farringdon Without, and 
divides the libertics of London on the weſt from Weſt- 
miniſter. This gate is a very noble arch, and here the 
heralds, on the demiſe of the king, uſually proclaim 
his ſucceſſors. Peace and war are allo proclaimed here, 
and ſince the beginning of this century, the heads of 
ſome dignified criminals, who ſuffered for high treaſon, 
have been put up on it. 

Near to this gate between Chancery -lane and Fetter- 
lane, is the ſociety where the judges and ſerjeants have 
chambers, called Serjeants Ian, which although ſmall, 
yet has ſeveral convenient apartments, beſides a hall, 
and a chapel. 

Clifford's Inn adjoins to it, a very pleaſant place, with 
a delightful garden, and a hall lately finiſhed in the go- 
thic taſte. Ihe office belonging to the Marſhalſea court 
is held in this inn, where the ſteward, prothonotory, 
and attornies have their offices and chambers, 

Near this inn is the church of St. Dunſtan, formerly 
appropriated for the reception of the Jews, who choſe 
to embrace ihe idolatry of the papiſts. It is. one of 
thoſe that eſcaped the fire of London, and although 
little of it is ſeen without, yet it is a very fine edilice, 
when viewed within, and well fitted up for divine fer- 
vice. Dr. White, the founder of Sion college, eſta- 
bliſhed a lecture here, which is continued on Sundays 
in time of the terms, and Thurſdays during the voca- 
tion. 

In Crane- court in Fleet-ſtreet, near the bottom of 
Fetter- lane is the Royal Society for the advancement of 
natural, and experimental philoſophy, begun by Dr. 
John Wilkins 1650, but not incorporated till the re- 
ſtoration 1660. Perſons in any nation may be admitted 
fellows, but unleſs they are ſuch great men as have 
2 right to be blockheads by preſcription, it is expected 
that they ſhall give the ſociety ſome proof of their abili- 
ties, by reſearches into the greateſt difficulties in nature. 

In this ward is a certain diftrict, called the Liberty 
of the Rolls. It was formerly appropriated for the re- 
ception of ſuch Jews as had embraced the chriſtian 
religion, who were allowed a ſufficient maintainance 
to ſupport them, a good method for converting infidels, 
and ſuch as will always take place, where conſcience 


and honour are wanting. A prieſt was appointed to 


preach to them, but his arguments ſeemed not to have 
any great weight, for many of the new converts relapſ- 
ed to their old religion ; and when their brethren were 
baniſhed from England, they voluntarily choſe to fol- 
low them; ſo that this place was appropriated for the 
reception of the Maſter of the rolls, and ſuch officers 
as acted under him 1377, but it does not appear that 
any records were lodged here, tilt about fix years after- 
wards, | 

In this place is now the houſe, where the maſter of 
the rolls reſides in term time, and an old gothic chapel, 
in which the records are kept, and divine ſervice per- 
formed. There is alſo a hall here where the maſter of 
the rolls hears cauſes, and attendance is given all day, 
for the benefit of ſuch as have occafion to examine the 
records. T he clergymen who preaches in the chapel 
is appointed by the maſter of the rolls, and on the walls 
are ſeveral monuments and inſcriptions. This liberty 


extends a conſiderable length, and no perſon can be ar- 
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reſted in it, unleſs the writ is indorſed by 


Y the g. 
or his ſceretarv. ; Mats 


"he libertics of the city extend to Hoh 
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near which is Staples Inn, one of thoſe ha... ** 
the Chan d ſubject to the ſoci -"0NPing t 

E ancery, an u Nec to the lociety of Gray D 0 
e S in 


It coniiſt of two courts, and is fituated EXtremely * 
ſant with an agterable walk behind, from which * 
is a paſſage to Chancery-lane, ot. ty 

Furnival's Inn ftands on the oppoſite fide of 
and is an excceding handſome building | 
ſant garden bchind it. 5 

On the fame hide of the ſtreet, but more ton 


the Fires 
* , N. 
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eity is the ancient palace belonging to the Win a 
Ely, firſt built in the reign of Edward I. with os 4s 
for three prieſts to ſay maſs ; but the biſhons Ping 
reſided there many years, although the Chapel 3 3 
ſtanding. The biſhop's privileges, however, AR 
conſiderable way, and in the reign of queen Elinaden 


the eſtate was given to her favourite vir Chrittart.. 
Hatton, who built a houſe on it, but that i; ow 3 
moliſhed, and a ſtreet, called Hatton Garden, con- 
ing many very genteel houſes, has been fines l. 
where the chancellor's garden was. This {ire Ki 
ſurpaſſed by any of the ſame fize in London. . 
in it is a free mathematical ſchool, and a large ch. 
ſchool, belonging to the pariſh of St. Andrews, Hege 

St. Andrew's church, is ſituated in the center fg 
burying ground, near the north welt angle of Shoe. 5 
It is a large handſome edifice, but the lower part of (6 
tower appears much more antient than the reſt cru. 
building, which was finifhed in 1687, on the hl 
where an old one formerly ſtood, The tower i; at = 
ed with a handſome baluttrade, with pinnacles, and 
the top of each is the figure of a pine apple. 

A little above the church on the ſame fide of be 
ſtreet is Thavie's Inn, ſaid to be the firſt inn for ne 
ſtudy of the law in England. At preſent it belon>s v 
the chancery, but does not contain any thing rematk- 
able, 

Further weſt is Barnard's Inn, a place of great ar. 
tiquity, having been given to the ſtudents of the he 
by one Mekworth, and is now one of thoſe, called Inn 
of Chancery. 

Having thus deſcribed every public, edifice in the 
great city of London, we thall now proceed to given 
account of Weſtminſter, ſo called from its abby or Hu- 
naſtery, and weſt to diſtinguiſh it from St. Pauls. Thi: 
place antiently called Weſtminſter was a ſmall un. 
healthy village, and extended only over the two pariſhes 
now calied St. Margarets and St. Johns. In the reign 
of queen Elizabeth we find its bounds extended, ail 
at preſent, beſides its collegiate church, it has nine pt: 
riſhes, containing ſeveral public ſtructures, of wh! 
we ſhall give an account, when we have mentiones 13 
form of government. It is called a city, becauſe thi: 
in the reign of Henry VIII. the monattery was cor 
verted into a biſhopric ; and lord Coke ſays, that th 
reſidence of a biſhop conſtitutes a city, but that ge 
lawyer muſt mean that it does fo only in the preieit 
acceptation of the word; for we tind cities mentiones 
in hiſtory long before the name or office of a vitaop Vs 
heard of, | 

In the twenty-ſeventh year of the reign of que! 
Elizabeth, an act paſſed, by which Weſtminkter i 070 
cd to be governed by a high ſteward, wi9 is genes 
peer, and enjoys the office for life. He is chen 0): 
dean and chapter, with the privilege of nominar"s* 
deputy, who is called the ſteward, and Kewie fans 
his place for life, under whom is another offcct, © 
ed high bailiff, upon whom moſt of the buſinels (eve 
for the two others are rather nominal than rea! Cee 
Their common council con{fiſts of ſixteen bügelt | 
with as many aſſiſtants, and a high conſtable cht 
at the court lest, before the high ſteward, or 4 
puty. The high bailiff muſt be converſant wü 5 
laws, and to him is committed the whole power ©: 
ſheriff, He is the returning officer on all elections, * 


has the power of ſummoning juries, wich the prime, 


Us 


ho? "Su 
3 * - 
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ne next the Reward on the bench, and is intitled 
of FT des and forfeitures. TI he dean and chapter are, 
to al) . the ſuperior officers, both civil and eccleſiaſti- 
4 their juriſdiction over Weſtminſter, St. Martins 
Le Grand, and ſome other parts, all exempted from 

;ſcopal viſitations. 5 ED 
ep The firk thing that engages our attention without 
Temple-bar, is the pariſh church of St. Clement Danes, 
„ called, either becauſe the Danes, who were con- 
ed to chriſtfAnity had a church here, or elle that it 
o_ their common burial place. The old church was 
alle down in 1680, and the preſent ſtructure erected 
under the direction of fir Chriſtopher Wren, but its 
geeple was not finiſhed till 1719. It is built entirely 
of ſtone, and has two rows of tine windows, the lower 
one being plain, but thoſe above curiouſly ornamented. 
It was reckoned one of the beſt churches near London, 
belore the new ones were built, and has a portico on the 
Huth over which is a dome ſupported by Ionic pillars. 
The ſteeple is extremely beautiful, and riſeth to a con- 
{derable heighth, adorned with pillars of the Corin- 
thian and Compolite order. | 
[n this pariſh are three charity ſchools, with fix alms- 
houſes for poor women. FT here are alſo three of the 
inns of chancery, viz. St. Clement's Inn, fo called, 
from its being in the neighbourhood of the church. It 
is a place of conſiderable antiquity but the preſent edi- 
ce is entirely modern. It conſiſts of a hall, and three 
courts, being ſubject to the Inner Temple in Lon- 

n. 

e to it is New Inn, fo called, to diſtinguiſh it 
ſom another, which formerly ſtood in Seacoal-lane, 
and is extremely handſome, with a pleaſant airy ſquare, 
and an exceeding near hall. It is ſubject to the Mid- 
die Temple. 

Lyon's Inn is oppoſite New Inn, and belongs to the 
Inner Temple, but does not contain any thing remark- 
able. 

Near New Inn is Clare Market, fo called, from the 
ancient family of Clares, to whom it formerly belonged. 
It is as well ſupplied with all forts of provitions as any 
market in or near London, and well tituated, becauſe 
the neighbourhood is extremely populous. 

in Surrey-ſtreet, near the river 'I hames, was the 
eAce tor licencing Hackney-coaches; but a dreadful fire 
having broke out in it about a year ago, it has not been 
ſince rebuilt, and the buſineſs is tranſacted at a houte 
in Queen-{treet, near Lincoln's-inn- fields. Many 
of the nobility had ſeats near this place, in former 
times, particularly the noble families of Norfolk, Eſſex 
and the biſhop of Bath and Wells; but they are all 
totally demoliſhed, and fine new ſtecets built where 
taey ſtood. 

The next pariſh is that of St. Mary le Strand, ſitua- 
ted in the middle of the ſtreet, of that name, and is one 
of the fifty new churches, erected by act of parliament, 
t is one of the moſt ſtately and regular editices that we 
remember to have ſeen, eſpecially as it is not very large, 
and on the weſt is a fine portico, ſupported by lonic 
columns, over which is a handſome dome. The pedi- 
ment over the doom is ſupported by pillars of the Co- 
rinthian order. There is a handſome baluſtrade runs 
entirely round the top of the wall, and the ſteeple is 
extremely elegant, being ornamented with capitals of 
the Compoſite order. 

Near this church is the royal palace, called Somer- 
ſet Houſe, becauſe it was built by the great duke of 
voinerſer, in the reign. of Edward VI. but the duke 
laving been attainted, it fell to the crown, and has 
been often uſed at the reſidence of ſome of the royal fa- 
nily, Several additions were made to it, by order of 
Charles II. and here it was that in 1678, fir Edmund- 

ury Godfery, an eminent juſtice of the peace, and an 
upright magiſtrate, was barbarouſly murdered by the 
apitts. At preſent it is partly inhabited by ſome of 
lhe people belonging to the court, and partly by ſuch as 
Mole to take lodgings in it. A party of the foot 
kund conſtantly do duty here; and near it are bar- 
laces, Where they lodge. 
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joining to the church, 


IVY 


Near it is the Savoy, fo called, from Peter of 
Savoy, earl of Richmond, who built a houſe here in 
the reign of Henry III. but in the reign of Edward 
III. great part of it was pulled down, and another more 
magnificent erected, which was partly dettroyed by 
Wat Tyler. It is now the property of the crowa, and 
conſiſts of a ſquare court, with ſtrong ſtone buildings, 
mixed with flint. The principal uſe for it, at preſent, 
is for ſuch recruits, as inliſt in the regiments lying a- 
broad; and as a priſon for ſuch ſoldiers as deſert from 
the army, or are guilty of any other crimes cognizable 
by the military law. 

The French Proteſtants have had a chapel here ever 
ſince the reign of king William; and the Germans, 
who are Calviniſts, have alſo one, where divine ſervice 
is performed in their own language. 

Adjoining to the Savoy are a great number of houſes, 
called by the ſame name, which belonged to the dutchy 
of Lancaſter; but the chancellor having for above a 
century paſt, neglected to atlert his right in them, the 
inhabitants have lived conſtantly in them, without pay- 
ing any rent, beſides the common pariſh taxes. The 
title, however, has been lately revived, and the te- 
nants have had warning given them to remove in a cer- 
tain time ; but we imagine the affair will occaſion a 
law ſuit in the exchequer, and be finally decided in 
Weſtminſter hall. 

Oppolite the Savoy, is Exeter-Exchange, ſo called, 
becauſe it is built on the ſpdt where the carls of Exeter 
formerly had a houſe. It is an exceeding large build- 
ing, erected in the modern taſte, but extremely heavy. 
'Fhe ground floor is let out into ſhops, and the upper 
one is uſed chiefly by auctioneers, 

The next pariſh to this is St. Paul's, Covent-Gar- 
den, ſo called, becauſe the market, held in the garden 
belonging to the abby church of Weſtminſter, is ad- 
This church is one of thoſe 
built by the famous Inigo Jones, and from its mode- 
rate ſize and appearance, has no pretenſions to ſubli- 
mity. It was the deſign of the architect to give an air 
of grandeur, by rendering it both ſimple and great in 
the parts, but by its own littleneſs, and the ſimplicity 
of the Tuſcan order, it ſinks down very near to the 
character of a barn. 

There is a tradition, that Inigo Jones, who had 
drawn a fine plan for this church, was ſo cramped in 
executing his deſign, that he buiſt out into a violent 
paſſion, and faid, he would make it the fineſt barn in 
England. Although this may ſetve as an excuſe for 
the architect, it can never do fo for thoſe who employ- 
ed him, and remains a proof of the ignorance of thoſe 
who conſider it as the fineſt ſtructure in the Tuſcan or- 
der in England. In the front is a noble portico, fup- 
ported by pillars of the 'Fuſcan order; and it muſt be 
acknowledged, that by the happy manner in which ir 
is placed, it has ſome effect over the mind of a 
ſpectator, notwithſtanding all the ſunplicity of the fa- 
brick. 

The market near the church was the garden belong- 
ing to the convent of Weſtminſter, and ſhould be cal- 
led Convent Garden. At preſent it is moſtly noted as 
the beſt market for fruit, herbs and flowers of any in 
London. 

On one fide ot it is one of the Royal Theatres, as the 
other is in Drury-lane, in the ſame neighbourhood. 
When the monaſtery was diſſolved, the firſt lord Ruſſel 
obtained a grant of this garden, and all the ground 
rents of the houſes near it, are now the property of his 
grace the duke of Bedford. 

The next pariſh is that of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
ſo called, becauſe when it was originally built, this po- 
pulous part of the town was a field, near the viliage oi 
Charing. It is generally ſuppoſed that the firſt church 
was only a ſmall chapel, for the uſe of the monks of 
Weſtminſter, when they came to viſit their garden. At 
the general diſſolution it fell to the crown, and was 
made parochial, by order of Henry VIII. but in 1721, 
the old church became fo ruinous, that it was found 
neceſſary to take it down, and erect another in its ſt-ad, 
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which was finiſhed 1726, under the direction of Mr. 
Gibbs. 

As the pariſh of St. Martin's is one of the moſt po- 
pulous in England, fo its church is ſuitable to its opu- 
lence, and has been juſtly eſteeme the maſter-piece of 
the great artiſt, who drew the deſign and executed the 
work. It is built of fine Portland ſtone, with a noble 
portico on the welt {ront, of ſtately Corinthian columns, 
{upporting a pediment; and the aſcent to the church 
is by a long flight of ſteps. The roof is arched, ſup- 
ported by Coriutbian columns, and the fide walls are 
adorned with pilaſters of the ſame order. The ſteeple 
and ſpire are both extremely beautiful, and it has au. 
exceeding good ring of bells. The whole expence ot 
building and decorating this ſtately church, was hxty 
thouſand, eight hundred and ninety one pounds, ten 
ſhillings, and four-pence. But thirty-three thouſand, 
four hundred and fifty pounds of the above was granted 
by parliament. 

Charing Croſs, where ſeveral ſtreets terminate, was 
formerly called the village of Charing, and it received 
the addition of Croſs, from Edward I. having erected a 
crots at it in memory of his heloved queen t.leanor, it 
being the laſt place where her body reſted before it was 
depoſited in Weſtminſter Abby. The crofs ſtood till 
the time of the civil wars, when it was pulled down, 
25 a relic of popery; and at the reſtoration, a fine 
cqueſtrian ſtatue of king Charles I. was ſet up in its 
ſtead, It is ſtill ſtanding, and is of braſs, executed in 
the moſt maſterly manner, placed on a pedeſtal, ſe- 
cured by iron paliſadoes. 

On the north of Charing Crofs is the Mews, a ſtate- 
ly modern edifice uſed as ſtables for horſes belonging to 
his majeſty. The word Mews ſignihes a place uſed by 
falconers, for keeping hawkes, and we find the king's 
falconers reſided here ſo early as 1277. It was firſt 
uſed as the royal ſtables, when thoſe belonging to our 
kings in the village of Lomeſbury, now called Bloomſ- 
bury, were burnt down 1537, but being in a ruinous 
condition, his late mejeſty cauſed the whole to be pul- 
led down and rebuilt in a moſt magnificent manner 
1732. The ſtables are on the ground floor, and above 
are very convenient apartments for the coachmen, hoſ- 
tlers and other ſervants. 

The pariſh of St. Martin's has a library well furniſh- 
ed with books, in Caſtle-ftreet, near the Mews, and 
under it a free ſchool, both founded and endowed by 
Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Near Charing Croſs, is the houſe of his grace the 
duke of Northumberland, and the only one belonging 
to any of our nobility, now ſtanding, on the ſide of the 
Thames, except ſome new ones lately erected, near 
White Hall. It is a moſt ſpacious quadiangie, and 
behind is a fine garden, with walks reaching almoſt 
to the Thames. The furniture is exceeding, grand, 
and ſuitable to the dignity of the noble family of 
Piercy. 

Oppolite to Scotland-yard is the Office of Admiralty, 
where the buſineſs of the royal navy is tranſacted, and 
is both a magnificent and handſome building of brick, 
faced with ſtone. Beſides the hall and other offices, 
there are ſeven fine koutes for the commiſſoners. 

A little farther, on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, is 
the Banqueting-houſe, being part of the ancient pa- 
lace, called W hite-hall, This palace was originally 
built by Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent 1243, but one 
of the archbiſhops ot York having purchaſed it, 
it became the town refidence of his ſucctflors, and 
was called York Place, till the attainder of carcinal 
Wolſey, when it it was forfeited to the crown, 
and was the common reſidence of our kings, til! 1697, 
when it was deſtroyed by fire, except the Banqueting- 
houſe, which was built from a deſign of Inigo Jones, 
in the reign of James J. 

The front of the Banqueting-houſe, has the grandeſt 
appearance of any thing of the ſame nature in London; 
and ſo far as we know, is not equalled by any in Þri- 
cain, It is built of fine free ſtone, and adorned with 
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two rows of noble pillars, with their capitals, the 1.. 
being ol the lonic order, and the upper Ones N 
thian. The cieling of the large room is finely 


Corn. 
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Rubens; but it is now utcd for a roya] chanel, Tea 
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tery. 

he Horſe Guards, a fine modern fone building 

ſtands oppoſite the Banqueting houſe, and in k. ,® 

Ot 

only the horſe and granadier guards, but alſo 

of the foot guards conſtantly do duty, 
ing coninuts or a center and two wings, 

Under the center 1s a paſſage to St. James park, an4 

. . . " - *Y. G1 41 

over it is a pediment, on which is engraven the 10 

arms, and above is a cupoJa. 'I he veinos project 90 

Des Jet cu: 

beyond the center, and the work manſhip 1s ve 

tho* exceeding neat, TI he war otiice is held i 

the apartments; as arc al ſo general court m 
another. 

Near the horſe guards, and fronting the parade in 
St. Jame's park 13 the office for managing the nation! 
revenue commonly called the "Treaſury, It is un er 
the direction of ſive commiſſioners, one of hom ;. 
callec the firſt lord of the treaſury, and is general. 
confidered as the greateſt civil officer in the nation. 

In the ſame place is held the office of Trade and Plan. 
tations, under eight commiſſioners, who are to eacyire 
into the ſtate of trade both foreign and domeſtic, wn 
to give every encouragement to trade and conmnercs 
ſo far'as it can be of ſervice to the nation, and the ſub- 
jects in general. 

There is not a greater flaw in the conſtitution cf 
this kingdom, than the power left in the crown to 1. 
point commiſſioners to preſide in ſome of the public 
offices; for a ſtranger would naturally ſuppoſe, whey 
he hears that the lords of the admiralty are appointed 
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to inſpect into the ſtate of the royal navy, that they 


had been all brought up to that ſervice, and had groun 
old in knowledge and experience. 

On the other hand, he would imagine, the lords dt 
trade, are men who underſtand the whole theory and 
practice of commerce both at home and abroad. " But 
this is far from beinz the caſe, for theſe offices are 
commonly filled with men, utterly unacquainted with 
the buſineſs they are appointed to conduct. They are 
either the ſons of ſome court noblemen, or ſuch poor 
pariſites of the miniſtry as are ready at all times, to do 
the baſeſt actions to ferve thoſe who ſupport them. 
Theſe appointments of men unacquainted with bufineſ; 
to prelide at the head of offices, are ſimilar, to that of 
a kin2's, granting a patent to a phyſician to ſit as chi 
jufiice in England, or making one of his {crjeants at 
lau, ſurgeon to the royal family. 

The next -pariſh church is that of St. Margarat's 
ſituated on the north fide of the Abby, and was l. 
ginally built by Edward the Confeſſor. It was n 
built in the reign of Edward I, but in 1735, it ws 
greatly decayed, which induced the parliament tv 
grant the ſum of three thouſand five hundred pounts 
tO have it repaired and beautiſied. The outward 
appearance is plain and neat, in the gothic taſte, with 
a handſome {quare tower on the welt end, within ae 
two very handſome gallaries, with fronts curicuty 
carved, and ſupported by ſlender pillars, reaching de 
the roof, which is ornarnented with ſtucco. It wi 
again repaired and beautified at the expence di 
public 1758, and at the eaſt end is a fine win 0 e 
painted glaſs, containing a repreſentation of our de, 
viour's crucifixion, with ſeveral of the apoſiles and 
ſaints. This pariſh having greatly increaſes, it We 
divided into two by the act of parliament, for buitvin; 
ity new churches, and in 1728, the church . 
John near Milbank was erected, During the b.“ 
it was building, the foundation ſunk conſiderably 19 
the ground, which occaſioned an alteration of . 
plan, for although it has been finiſhed at 3 
expence, yet, it has ſuch a different appearances * 


our common notion of a church, that none een 
e. le 
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lere it to be one, unleſs they were told ſo, It has 
222 fine porticos, one on the ſouth, and the other on 
= orth, ſupported by ſtone pillars, and on the 
the 3 are beautiful towers with pinnacles. In 
. two parithes of St. Margaret and St. John, are 
ox 1 public edifices, but before we proceed to de- 
3 them, we ſhall give our readers an account of 
the ſtately abby and bridge of Weſtminſter ; for as 
he abby is extra parochial, an account of it naturally 

es in here. 
. where Weſtminſter Abby now ſtands 
was anciently called T horney iſland, for we are 
told that it was formerly ſurrounded by a branch 
if the Thames, which joined the main ftream of 
the river at 2 place called Channel Row. It ap- 
pears that there was ſome ſort of a church and con- 
vent here, ſoon after the Saxons were converted to 
chriſtianity, but it was deſtroyed by the Danes in the 
2 — Edgar rebuilt it of wood, but that was taken 
down by order of Edward the Confeflor, and one 


more ſtately erected in its ſtead, and only finiſhed a a 


few days before he died, It was the intereſt of the 
monks to be exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, for 
there was a Continual war between them, and the 
ſecular clergy, and when this abby was finiſhed b 
the Confeſſor, leſt the biſhop of London ſhould be 
employed to conſecrate it, they forged a ſtory which 
does honour to their ingenuity z and we ſhall give 
au account of it to our readers, as related for ſo- 
lemn matter of fact, by one Butler a popiſh prieſt, 
who wrote the lives of the ſaints, and who was 
live within theſe few years at Norwich. 

The monks (ſays he) waited all night in the abby, 
and praying that God would ſhew ſome fignal mi- 
racle, the place was all on a ſudden illuanuactcd in 
the moſt glorious manner, which terrified the prieſts 
to ſuch a degree, that they fell on their faces as 
dead, but being come to themſelves they heard a voice 
telling them not* to be afraid, for as they had choſen 
St. Peter their patron, he was come*down from heaven 
to conſecrate the church in perſon. 

Upon this they took courage, and roſe up, when 
they ſaw the holy apoſtle with his keys ; and by this 
time ſome of the neighbours, who had ſeen the light, 
came into the church, and when they were aflem- 
bled, the apoſtle marched before the prieſts, and 
conſecrated the church, and then returned to hea- 
ven. 

The affair having been made known to the king 
next morning, and the truth of it atteſted by the 
prieſts, it was conſidered as a profanation to ſuffer 
K to be conſecrated by a biſhop, after St. Peter 
had taken the trouble to come from heaven for that 
purpoſe, By this cunning device, the Abby was 
exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, and its abbots 
ſat as lords in parliament. This ſtory, however, ri- 
diculous, is till believed by the papiſts, as a real 
fact, and if any perſon ſhould happen to ask them, 
uno conſecrated Weſtminſter Abby? They always an- 
Iyer, that it was St. Peter. 

Ning Henry III. ordered the church and convent, 
build by Edward the Confeſſor, to be pulled down, 
and the preſent magnificent ſtructure erected in its 
lead. In 1274 it ſuffered by a fire breaking out in the 
convent, but the damage was repaired by Edward J. 
a1 the liberality of its abbots, whoſe revenues where 
breater than any of the ancient nobility ; but being 
much decayed, the parliament granted a fum of money 
"7 repairing it 1700, and ſince that time it has had ſe- 
veral grants for the ſame purpoſe. 

s perhaps one of the moſt noble and beautiful 
* ſtructure in England, built in the form of a 
"ng Croſs, being in length four hundred and eighty 


nine feet the breadth of the weft front ſixty ſix feet, 
1 of the croſs iſles one hundred and eignty 
and the height of the roof ninety two feet. 
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by fifty long ſlender pillars of beautiful Suſſex mar- 
ble, being diſtant from each other about twelve feet 
and a half. The whole number of windows are ninety 
four, all executed in the gothic ſtate, and in moſt of 
them are as fine painted glaſs, as 1s to be met with 
any where in England, The paintings in the win- 
dows repreſent different parts of the fcripture hiſtory, 
both Old and New Teftament, with many {tories out 
of popiſh legends. When we enter the church at 
| the great welt door, the inſide appears to great advan- 

tage, and as It is a perfect maſter piece in the gothic 
taſte, we are able to form ſome notion, why the prieſts 
in the ignorant ages of popery, prefered theſe {truc- 
tures, to ſuch as were executed according to the rules 
of proportion. 

There is a majeftic wildneſs, a bold irregularity 
in a gothic temple, that ſtrikes the beholders with a 
ſort of reverential awe, and finks the mind into a 
ſtate of melancholly, which in the days of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, led the devotees to a contempt of 
the world, and induced them to lay their riches at 
the feet of the monks, who promiſed them eternal 
telicity for the gift, while thoſe, who were not ſuch 
fools as to be dipped by them, were threatened with 
purgatory, or ſomething wort?, 


In vain at ſhrines th' ungiving ſuppliant ſtands ; 

In vain we make our vows with empty hands. 

Fat off *rings are the prieſthood's only care; 

They take the money, and heav'n hears the pray'r. 
DRyvDIEx. 


The choir is extremely beautiful, having eight 
ſtalls on the weſt end, and twenty eight on each fide. 
The pulpit is finely carved, and on its left fide is 
a painting of one of our kings in his coronation 
robes, ſaid to be Richard II. although that is greatly 
doubted, as painting, to ſuch perfection, was not 
known in England during his reign, However, in 
all our hiſtories of England, publiſhed within theſe 
few years, where there are prints of our kings, Ri- 
chard II. is repreſented as done from this. The 
aſcent to the altar is by a fine flight of ſteps, and the 
pavement, within like that of the choir, is of black and 
white marble, | 

On the eaft end of the church is the beautiful 
chapel built by Henry VII. one of the fineſt gothic 
ſtructures in the univerſe, but the ſtone begins to 
decay, it having ſtood near two hundred and ſeventy 
ears. 

: As all our ſovereigns are crowned in Weſtminſter 
Abby, ſo their remains are now depoſited in the 
chapel of Henry VII. and we think it might always 
be conſidered as a laſting memento, that when they 
are inveſted with the enſigns of regal authority, they 
would naturally reflect that the place, where they ſo- 
lemnly {wear to do juſtice to their ſubjects, was to con- 
tain their bodies after death, till they ſhould be called 
to give an account of their conduct at the tribunal of 
the King of kings. 28 

We think it would not be amiſs were our kings to 
receive à ring at their coronation, with the following 
motto, dictated by the inſpiration of God, and com- 
mitted to writing by David king of Ifracl. 


« 1 have ſaid ye are God's, and all of you are chil- 
* dren of the moſt high; but ye ſhall die like men, 
and fall like one of the princes.” \ 


To give an account of all the tombs, and other cu- 
rioſities in this church would require a volume of itſelt, 
we ſhall therefore refer our readers to Chamberlain's 
Survey of London lately publiſhed. 

The cloyſters, on the ſouth fide of the abby, are ex- 
tremely fine, and adjoining to them are the houſes, where 
the dean and prebendaries reſide, and the free ſchool, 
called the Queen's College, becauſe it was laſt endowed 
by queen Elizabeth, for a maſter and forty ſcholars, 
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wuful, and the nave of the church is tupported 
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who are eleSted from thence to Chriſts church in Ox- 
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ford, and Trinity college, Cambridge. It is now be- 
came one of the greateſt ſeminaries of learning in Eng- 
land, and befides thoſe on the foundation, there are 
ſeldom leſs than two hundred young gentlemen, and 
ſons of the nobility, who receive their education in 
It. 

Near the weft end of the church is a priſon for the 
liberty of Weſtminſter, called the Gate Houſe, which 
formerly belonged to the abby ; and in the chapel of 
Henry VII. is the famous ſtone brought from Scotland 
by Edward l. of which we ſhall give an account in 
another part of this woik. _ ; 

Weſtminſter-bridge was begun 1739, and finiſhed 
1750, being accounted one of the fineſt bridges in the 
world before that of Blackfriars was undertaken. It is 
certainly a very ſtately edifice, but its ruſtic appearance 
takes off great part of the beauty, and the breadth of 
the river having occaſioned the lowering the arches, it 
is rather a ſolid than an elegant ſtructure. 

The architect had certainly great abilities; but he 
ſeems to have preferred the ſtrength and tuſticity of 
thoſe edifices, which he had ſeen in Switzerland, of 
which he was a native, to that elegance, which on 
every occaſion fills the mind of the beholder with won- 


It extends in length one thouſand two hundred and 
twenty-three feet, and in breadth forty-four teet, with 
a foot paſſage on each fide about ſeven feet broad, raiſed 
to a conſiderable heighth, and paved with Moor ſtones, | 
The paſſage for coaches is broad and open, being ca- 
pable of admitting three carriages and two horſes a 
breaſt. There are thirteen large arches, with two 
ſmall ones, and the middle piers are each ſeventeen feet 
wide. All the arches are ſemi-circular, and riſe from 
about two feet above low water. On the ſides where 
the foot paſſengers go along there are towers, arched 
over, to which adjoins an high baluſtrade, and in the 
evenings the whole is finely illuminated by lamps. 

The next public ſtructure that engages our atten- 
tion is Weſtminſter-hall, where our ſovereign and ſu- | 

reme courts, both of law and equity, are held. It was 
firſt built by William Rufus, as a banqueting houſe to 
the palace, which ſtood in the place, now called Old 
Palace-yard, but Richard II. ordered the whole to be 
pulled down, and erected the preſent edifice in its 
ſtead. It is two hundred and ſeventy feet long, ſeven- 
ty- four feet broad, and ninety feet high, being eſteemed 
one of the largeſt rooms in Europe. The pavement is 
of ſtone, and the roof of timber, without any pillar to 
lupport it, and it was formerly covered with lead; but 
that has been taken down, as being too heavy, and 
light ſlates laid over it. 

It has been uſual for our kings to hold their corona- 
tion ſeats in this hall, and here peers are tried for high 
treaſon, or any other crimes committed againſt the ſtate. 
In entering from the great eaſt gate there are ſtairs on 
each ſide adjoining to the wall, that on the right lead- 
ing to the Court of Exchequer, and that on the left to 
the office, where the revenue is paid in, called the Re- 
ceipt of Exchequer, 

The Court of Exchequer, is ſo called, becauſe the 
Judges had formerly, and even to this day, a chequered 
cloth under their feet, and they determine all matters, 
both of law and equity, where the king 1s plantiff, for 
the recovery of his revenue, If any caſe ſhould appear 
ſo difficult, that the judges are divided in their opinion, 


matter. This court was firſt eſtabliſned by William 
the Conqueror ; and beſides the lord chief baron, and 
three other judges, there is one called the Curſitor Ba- | 
ron, before whom the ſheriffs are ſworn into office; 
but he does not fit on the bench. 

About the middle of the hall, on the right hand, is 
the court of Common Pleas, eſtabliſhed by Magna 
Charta 1215; for, before that time, it was ambula- | 
tory, and followed the king. It is called the Com- 
mon Pleas, becauſe that in it all civil actions, whether 
real, mixed or perſonal are tried, ard all fines and re- 


coveries ſued out, It has a chief juſtice, and three! 


other judges, but no perſon can plead in it, uns 
has been called up to the degree of ſerjeant at 14 * 

At the upper end of the hall are the two ca 
Chancery, and King's Bench. 

The Court of Chancery is fo called from the Li 
word Cancelli, or à ſcreen within, which b 
lat to determine cauſes without being annoved u 
crouds, who came t be witneſſes of their pcm. © 

. j eres. 
The lord chancellor of England is the ſupreme zug 
in this court, and next to the king, the firſt H 
in all civil affairs whatever. He is allo ſpeaker ge . 
Houſe of Lords, and commonly appointed hjoh a. 
ard on the tryal of peers, Ihe Chancery confil; 
two courts, one wherein the chancellor procees, .. 
cording to the law of the land; but the principal i, 
is, the court of Equity, deſigned to moderzts the f. 
gour of the common law, and grant redrets of Fg 
ances, where the ſtatute law has not made ans 
viſion. 

The chancellor is aſſiſted by twelve gentlemen, le. 
ed in the law, called the Maſters in Chancery, one .c 
whom the Maſter of the Rolls fits in his lordſhip; 4. 
ſence, The bulineſs of this court is very extent. 
and daily increafing ; all the writs for electing mer. 
bers of parliament are iſſued from it; patents for fh. 
riffs, and all other officers, made out; writs of Cen. 
orari againſt falſe judgment, letters patent, treats 
with foreign princes, and commiſſions both of aypey 
and oyer and terminer granted, No juries are ſummon. 
ed to this court, for the actions are all by bill, and th. 
depoſition of the witneſſes are taken at the examine. 
tion office, and afterwards read in court as ſufficiers 
evidence; ſo that the forms of proceeding have a Very 
near affinity with thoſe of the civil law. 

The court of King's Bench is only divided from the 
Chancery by a ſcreen, and is ſo called, becauſe the lin- 
is ſuppoſed to fit there in perſon ; but more proyerl 
becauſe all pleas of the crown are determined herc, 
from high treaſon to miſdemeanors. It has a (- 
vereign and ſupreme juriſdiction over all the cows « 
law in England, and a right to enquire into the con- 
duct of every magiſtrate in the kingdom. Every breach 
of the peace, whereby one or more of his mel ſub- 
jects are injured, is cognizable by this court, an! they 
can reinſtate officers in their employments, who hae 
been unjuſtly thruſt out by the corporations ty 
which they belong. They may likewiſe remove the 
cauſe of action, while depending, from every court af 
law, except the Exchequer, and they have a ſupreme 
power of reviſing the judgments given in other 
courts, no appeal lying from them, but by writ « 
error to the Houſe of Lords. The chicf juſtice of this 
court takes place next the chancellor, and is alſo ſite! 
Lord Chief Juftice of England, having for his afliſtants 
three other judges. 

The Houſe of Lords, where the peers of Great Ii. 
tain aſſemble, and where his majeſty meets both houſe: 
of parliament, is on the ſouth of Weſtminſter-hall. 
is a large room, hung with rich tapeſtry, repreientio! 
the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada 1588. 

The throne upon which his majeity fits, when be 
comes to the houſe, is at the upper end of tne ro, 
with a ſeat on the right hand for the prince of Wales, 
and one on the left, tor the next prince of the Ute. 
Next to the prince of Wales are ſeats for tue act 
biſhops ; and below are the wool facis, on which tee 
chancellor fits, and ſuch of the judges as attend to 915 
their opinton in caſes of law. | SY 

When the king goes to the houſe, he 13 reſted it 
the royal robes, with the crown on his head, and h. 
ing ſeated on the throne, the uſher of the black rod! 
ſent with a meſſage, ordering the commons to dich. 
who come, preceded by their ſpeaker, catrying © 
mace, when the chancellor reads the ſpeech, aud e 
withdraw. 

The Houſe of Lords is the ſupreme court © 
nation, and appeals may be brought to it from al! s 
courts whatever. As noblemen, they give hel. 
dict on trials for life or death, by repeating the es“ 
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zullty, or Not Guilty, upon my honour, without be- 
48 5 ed to take an oath. Ihe votes are taken, be- 
ing ob Eich the youngeſt baron, and ſo going up- 
pres the firſt peer. But if the ſpeaker is not a peer, 
ur. ſeldom the caſe, and the votes are equally di- 
r it paſſes in the negative. 

"The Painted Chamber, ſaid to have been the bed 
= of Edward the Conteltor, is between the UHouſe 
and that of the Commons, being chiefly ap- 
ſot the purpoſe of holding conferences by 
deputed ſrom cach houſe, upon any diſputed 


roc 
of Lords, 
opriated 
members, 
points. 5 6 
The Houſe of Commons is larger than that of the 
lords, and before the reformation, was A collegiate cha- 
. dedicated to St. Stephen. It is capable ot hold- 
„„ above fix hundred perſons, which 1s certainly too 
"hap for were all the members preſent, as thev ought 
ie there would be five hundred and fifty-eight per- 
s, who with the clerks and other officers, would al- 
mot amount to the number. 
; The chair in which the ſpeaker ſits is at the upper 
end of the room, ornamented with Corinthian columns, 
over which is the king's arms. | he table where the 
clerks fit, is placed before the chair, and the ſeats for 
the members are in rows of benches, riſing behind each 
other ; and above are the galleries where people fit to 
hear the debates. 
The four members for London, fit next the ſpeaker, 
on the right hand of the chair; and on the lirſt day of 
every new parliament, they are dreſſed in fine ſcarlet 


10 be, 


owns. 

. ELrery member, when he ſpeaks, is to addreſs 
kinfelf to the ſpeaker, and not to ſpeak twice in one 
dar, unleſs permitted by the houſe. The ſpeaker is not 
xrmitted to vote unleſs the houſe is equally divided; 
and when he does ſpeak, he is not to take part 
vith either, but only to deliver a ſhort ſtate of the 
caſe, 

The limits of this work will not ſuffer us to enter 
into a detail of the advantages ariting from our excel- 
lent conſtitution, when Juſtice is adminiſtered with In- 
tegrity; but we ſhall only obſerve, that it is the beſt that 
poſibly can be, conſiſtent with the ſtate of human na- 
are, in the world. It will exiſt as long as private and 
public virtue are conſidered as ſynonimous terms, and 
go hand in hand to promote the public good. But 
taat which was deſigned to ſupport our liberties, and 
be a check on the power of the crown, may, in time, 
become our ruin. 

While the Houſe of Commons, the repreſentatives 
of the people, and the grand inqueſt of the nation, are 
elected, without bribery, we may hope to enjoy our 
privileges ; but when corruption takes place, and gen- 
temen ſquander away their fortunes to obtain a ſeat in 
the houſe, it can be conſidered in no other light, but 
that they do it, not only with a view of being indem- 
nihed, but likewiſe of procuring conſiderable advan- 
tages. It is this, which on every occaſion, gives the 
miniſtry a. power over the houſe ; for thoſe members 
who will buy ſeats, at the expence of Perjury, will not 
heſitate one moment to ſell the rights of their country, 
when the miniſter has it in his power to ſquander a- 
mongſt them the revenues of the nation, burden the 
people with unneceſſary penſions, or puſh their ſlaves 
and minions inio thoſe lucrative places, which were 
delgned to reward merit, in ſuch as had done ſignal 
ſervices to their country. 

Thoſe who have bulineſs with the Houſe of Com- 
mons, attend in a large hall, called the Court of Re- 
queſts, and there is a communication by means of a 
gallery, between the houſe of lords, and that of the 
commons, to prevent the members from being incom- 
moded, | 
S. James's park was deſigned and improved by Le 
tre, a Frenchmen in the reign of Charles II. and 


was till very lately conſidered as one of the fineſt ſpots 
in the kingdom. 
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if the new alterations are carried on and comnleated, all 
its natu;al beauties will be defaced, and the place itfelf 
no more engaging, as a walk, than a duſty road, or a 
dirty ſtreet, 

The houſe which belonged formerly to John Sheffield 
duke of Buckingham, on the wett tide of St. James's 
park, has been purchaled by his preſent majeſty, who 
reſides there during the winter, and it is now called the 
Queen's palace. It is certainly an exceeding fine houſe, 
and one of the beſt near London, eſpecially on account 
of the pleaſant proſpect over the park, but far beneath 
the dignity of the ſovereign of great Britain, The 
court yard is extremely ſpacious, and the offices on 
each ſide, are ſeperated from the houſe, by piazzas and 
arched galleries, ſupported by pillars of the Tuſcan, 
Doric and lonic order, The court is incloſed by an 
Iron rail, and the front is adorned wich pilaſters of the 
Tuſcan and Corinthian orders. 

Several new buildings have been lately added fo it, 
particularly a library and a riding ſchool, His majefty 
being extremely fond of pictures, prints, watches and 
other pieces of machinery, there is a vaſt collection ot 
them in the gallery and library, among which are the 
famous cartoons of Raphael, brought {rom the palace at 
Hampton-cour:. 

They conſiſt of ſeven fine paintings, repreſenting, 
The miracuious draught of fiſhes, Luke v. The de- 
livery of the keys to Peter, John xxi. The healing of 
the cripple at the beautiful gate of the temple, Acts iii. 
The death of Annanias, Acts v. Elymas the ſorceror, 
ſtruck blind, Acts xiv. he people of Lycaonia ſa- 
crificing to Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiv. And Paul 
preaching to the Athenians in the court of Areopagas 
or Mars Hill, Acts xvii. 

The palace of St. James's, where the court is kept, 
is an old irregular building, conſiſting of ſeveral apart- 
ments, and has more the appearance of an hoſpital, than 
a ſeat of regal dignity 

We read of an hoſpital being founded here, before the 
conqueſt, which remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when Henry VIII. built moſt part of what we 
now fee of the palace, but it was ſeldom inhabited hy 
any of the royal family, till the palace of Whitehall 
was burnt down 1697, when the court removed thither, 
and the old chapel of the hoſpital was made uſe of for 
the royal family, ever ſince, The ſervice is performed 
in the ſame manner as in cathedrals, and it has a dean, 
lord almoner, ſub-dean, and forty-eight chaplains, who 
preach in their turns, during the year. 

We muſt not diſmiſs this article without taking no- 
tice, that many of our nobility have houſes ſuperior to 
that of the king's favourite dwelling, the queen's palace, 
but St. James's is ſo diſagreeable a habitation, that even 
{ome tradeſmen would diſdain to reſide in UV unleſs it 
was on account of buſineſs. 

A palace for our kings ought certainly to be under- 
taken at the national expence, equal to the dignity of 
the greateſt empire in the world, Both the honour 
and dignity of the nation require it; for how diſgrace- 
tul is it to fee the ſovereign of Britain, keeping his court 
in an old ruinous building, worſe than the manſion of 
a Turkiſh baſhaw. It is not enough to have only a pa- 
lace. It would add a dignity to the ſtate, and be an 
honour to the nation, to have, at the fame time 
proper edifices erected for the ſecretaries of ſtate, great 
officers, and even courts of juſtice. The ſecretaries 
have their offices ſometimes in houſes hired by the week, 
and our courts of juſtice are not much unlike hen-roolts 
in the corners of a great old barn. It is enough to 
make us laugh when we hear the expence mentioned, 
in a nation, who on the moſt trifling occaſions have 
ſquandered away millions in unneceſſary expences to lit- 
tle inſignificant German princes, meerly to prevent their 
razged ſoldiers from giving any diſturbance to Hano- 
ver, when a few of our own regiments would have 
ſoon ſent them into eternity. 

Fifty thouſand pounds a year would be ſufficient for 
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different taſte, however, has now prevailed, and carrying on theſe works, and it is well known that _ | 
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ble the ſum is annually thrown away on wretches, 
whoſe merit intitles them to a reward of a quite differ- 
ent nature. But ſuppoſing that theſe penſions were be- 
ſtowed on merit, might not a moderate tax be laid on 
ſome of the ſuperfluities of life, which would bring in 
double the ſum. 

Before we enter the pariſh of St. James's, we ſhall 
take notice of the hoſpitals in Weliminſter and its 
neighbourhood. 

IJ he firſt is the Weſtminſter Infirmary, ſupported by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions and benefactions, both for fic 
and lame perſons ; and in Pimlico is an hoſpital for 
ſuch of the foot guards as are afflicted with any difor- 
ders. 

The hoſpital, called the Lock, near Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, is ſolely for the reception of ſuch as are afflicted with 
the venereal diſeaſe, It is certainly a moſt benevolent 
foundation in ſuch a great metropolis as London, and 
the terms of admiſſion are ſo eaſy, that the pooreſt per- 
fon can obtain a cure either as an in or out-patient, 
without any expence. Behind the hoſpital is a chapel, 
where divine ſervice is performed, and in it is a hand- 
ſome organ. The hoſpital has a communication wich 
the chapel, ſo that the patients may attend the worſhip, 
without being expoſed to the people. 

But the principal hoſpital in this part of the town, 1s 
St. Georges, near Hyde Park Turnpike, firſt opened 
for the reception of patients 1734, and although ſup- 
ported only by voluntary ſubſcription, it 1s now be- 
eome one of the moſt flouriſhing hoſpitals near London, 
and may be conſidered in the ſame light to the weſt end 
of the town, as the London Hoſpital, near Whitechapel 
is to the eaſt. 

St. James's church was built in the reign of Charles 
II. at the expence of the nobility and gentry, who lived 
in its neighbourhood, and was made parochial by act 
of parliament 1685. It is of brick and ſtone extremely 
plain, but finely decorated in the inſide, and the living 
is_very conſiderable. 

St. James's Square, in this pariſh, deſerves particular 
notice, becauſe it is the reſidence of many of the nobi- 
lity, although there is ſcarce one houſe in it that de- 
ſerves to be called the manſion of a Britiſh peer, even 
the houſe of the firſt duke in England, which many 
eſteem for its grandeur, has the appearance of a long 
wall, with rows of windows broke through it. 

The other houſes in this ſquare, are ſuch as might 


make a pretty good figure in the front of a ſtreet; but 


when we hear of a Norfolk, a Grafton, and ether no- 
blemens houſes, we naturally expect ſomething grand, 
whereas when we come to view them, we find dead 
walls, hoſpitals, or good houſes fit for merchants and 
tradeſmen. | 

The only edifice in this ſquare that deſerves notice is 
the houſe of Mr. Anſon, but it is not yet completed, 
If our nobility and gentry would take an example from 
the deſign of this houſe, ar that of the earl of Shel- 
bourne, near Berkley-ſquare, we ſhould ſoon ſee man- 
ſons fit for the reception of the greateſt ſubjects in Bri- 
tain, and worth the notice of the curious. In the cen- 
ter of this ſquare is a hne oval baſon, and near it is a 
ſtatue of king William III. on horſeback. | 

Burlington houſe in Piccadilly is a moſt excellent 
ſtructure; but a perſon may live in London twenty 
years without ever ſeeing it. The noble architect, 
when he firſt built this houſe, did not imagine that new 
buildings would encreaſe ſo faſt, for at that time Picca- 
dilly had but few inhabitants, which induced his Jord- 
ſhip to erect a ſtrong wall before the houſe, whilſt the 
ground behind was laid out in a garden, Bur had he 
hved till this day, he would certainly have levelled the 
wall to the ground, and in its ſtead ſet up a fine ſmall 
tron rail. 

Soho Square part of which is in this pariſh, is a per- 
fect Rus, in Urbe, for gardens in ſtreets, are like ſtreets 
in gardens. It does not deſerve the appellation of a 
Square, it ſhould be called a range of barns and ſtables 
in a farmer's court-yard. The architect who deſigned 
it, had certainly ſerved his apprenticeſhip at Nuremberg | 


Ihe body is plain, but the portico elegant, and it ha 


in Germany, where a premium is granted 
thoſe, who invent the moſt ridiculous toys. 
tue of Charles II. ſtands in the midſt of ; ſmall 5 
from which perhaps we may learn this importegn tn, 
TT hat although the king had no objection 402 e 
ing into the water, yet he was afraid of being all by 
ed, The ſituation of this ſquare rendered it lg, 
worthy of improvement; but a man may te 1 
deſign a barn, although he has never rcad Wm — 
truvius or Palladio. * 
Golden Square is either ſo called, becaus. : 
built by a uſurer or ſtock- broker; or more * A 
becauſe the inhabitants gilded their windows with 0-1 
ger-bread toys. It is a poor narrow confined FD 
and although it might make a pretty good 6.,.. 
Wapping, or Hockley in the Hole, yet 1 is ltile 2 
ſidered at St. James's. OM 
Berkley Square, improperly ſo called; but mare; 
properly built, is neither a ſquare nor a circle. * 
really an oval, and although it has been lately imer 
ed, yet it is ſtill the ſame irregular thing as 3 
The ſame vicious taſte that ſeems ſo predominant , 
mong all ranks of people, has ſtrongly operated on . 
mind of its projectors. A dead wall on one Th 
and a row of irregular houſes on the other, al] contr, 
bute towards heightening the ſcene. Ny 
Hanover Square, is one of the moſt ſurprizing effors 
of human dulneſs ; we know not what to make gf . 
it is neither open nor incloſed ; every convenience i 
railed in, and every nuſance left out to the any. 
ance of the paſſengers, The ſtreet for carriages | 1 
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an, ” 


2 
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paved, and the middle, which ſhould convey at l 


ſome idea of beauty, has the ſtrongeſt reſemblance g 
a cow-keeper's yard, where the vileſt refuge of the ye. 
ple aſſemble to play in the evenings, and pick th, 
pockets of the paſſengers, who are not prudent enourh 
to leave their money at home. $ 

The church is not much better deſigned than te 
ſquare, although we hope for a much better purpoſe, 


a tower, adorned with Corinthian columns. Over the 
are vaſes, and the whole is terminated by a done, 
crowned with a turret, ſupporting a ball. 

The next place that claims our attention in this pa 
riſh is Groſvenor ſquare, conſidered by the ignorant 
vulgar, as one of the greateſt beauties in — ; but 
with what juſtice we ſhall ſoon ſee. That the houſe; 
in general are regular and well built is certainly true; 
but how is the intermediate ſquare occupied? A clum- 
ſey turnpike rail, with lumps of ſuch bricks as are uſd 
in building a priſon, are ſet or rather laid up as pics 
to ſupport it. A parcel of ſmall ſhrubs, ſuch 20 
we have often ſeen on Nottingham foreſt, or the batten 
mountains in Scotland, intercepts a view of the (ma!) 
incloſure ; and if it fhould happen that a few of the 
leaves are fallen off, the intermediate ſpires will ſome- 
times preſent us with the view of a ſtatue, in the lame 
elegant manner, as a ginger-bread toy appears, when 
ſeen through the foilage of leeks, ſavoys, cabbage-leaves, 
radiſhes, and turnips, in one of thoſe uſeiul recepi:- 
cles, called green-italls. 

Near Oxford Road, in this pariſh, is the Middletex 
Hoſpital, a plain brick building, for both fick ard 
lame, ſupported by voluntary ſublcriptions, and at pre- 
ſent admits a great number of patients. It has allo a 
apartment for the reception of lying-in-women, We 
are provided with every neceſſary, and kept till they ue 
able to return to their families. 

"The next pariſh church is that of St. Ann's, con- 
monly called Soho. Like St. James's, and ſome oth, 
it was taken out of St. Martins in the fields, and ove 
its origin to the increaſe of buildings, and number kn 
inhabitants in London. It is a plain brick edifice, d 
the corners are bound with ſtone, The tower 15 © 
tremely plain; and among other monuments in 1 
church- yard, is one to the memory of Theodore, king 
Corſica, who was raiſed to the imperial dignity in 408 
iſland to ſerve a political job, and afterwards ſufletes 
to ſtarve in the King's Bench priſon, Southwark. 


* 
„ 


. who depend on the promiſes of Miniſters, 
Lt —_— from the tate of this unfortunate man. 
a loyed as a political tool ; but no ſooner had 
2riors obtained their ends, than they left 


ve in a priſon ! . 

The next pariſh is that of St. Giles's in the fields, ſo 

1-4, becauſe it ſtood formerly at a {mall village, a 
* av diſtant from London, althougtit is now, in 

0 an. joincd to it. There was formerly an ancient 
2 in this place; but it having falien to decay, it 
vas pulled down, and the pretenc one erected 1734. 
»nd is one of the moſt beautiful ſtructures in London. 
I: elegant. without affectation, and fimple, without 
meanneſs. It is built entirely of Portland {tone z and 
the roof 1s ſupported by pillars of the lonic order. The 
fceple although ruſtic is extremely beautiful; and over 
it are ſeveral Doric pilaſters, from which riſes the ſpire, 
adorned with columns of the lonic order. | . 
Among other public ſtructures in this pariſh, is Lin- 
eoln's-inn, and its tine ſquare, commonly called Lin- 
coln's-inn-fizlds. This is one of the inns of court, 
and the molt elegant of any of the ſame nature in Lon- 
Jon. Its hall is uſed by the lord chancellors, before 
and after term; and its chapel, although a modern edi- 
ice, is one of the moſt beautiful ſtructures in the Go- 
thic taſte we ever beheld. 

The inn contiſts of two ſquares, one of which is both 
ed and irregular; but the other is not exceeded for 
revularity by any ſquare in London. The gardens ad- 
j01ning to it are extremely pleaſant, and from them 1s 
a perſect proſpect of all the buildings in Lincoln's-inn- 
Felds. There is a fine Corinthian column in the mid- 
dle of the new ſquare. 

In one of the angles is held the Stamp Office, and 
that for granting Licences for the ſale of Wine. 

The Exchequer Office is alſo held in the north cor- 
ner of the old ſquare ; and in general more of the emi- 
nent practitioners of the law reſide here, than in any 
other of the inns ot court. 

Lincoln's-inn- fields were originally laid out by the 
celebrated Inigo Jones; znd had the buildings been 
huſhed in a regular manner, it would have been the 
hneft ſquare in Europe. But avarice fo far operated on 
the minds of the proprietors of the ground, that they 
have not left one ſtreet open, by which a perſon can 
have 2 view of it ; for all the paſlages leading to it are 
no better than alleys, although ſome of them are cal- 
ed ſtreets, and are hardly capable of admitting two 
Carli. 505, 

tne intermediate ſpace, between the buildings and 
and the dead wall of Lincoln's-inn is ſurrounded by an 
iron paliſadoc, and in the middle are tine walks, and a 
baton. 

de next pariſh is that of St. Georges, Queen's- 
iuare, the church of which is a plain brick edifice, 
atuated in one corner of the ſquare, near the end of a 
pattage leading into Southampton-Row, but it does 
not contain any thing remarkable. 

The ſquare is one of thoſe public buildings con- 
ſtruted by ſome perſon, we ſuppoſe, who having a 
garden in the country, uſed to pave his walks with 
Guernſey pebbles, or Aberdeen granite, It is neither 
town, nor country, and the north {ide being wholly 
expoled to Hyperborean blaſts, we believe that few peo- 
ple cen paſs through it in a winter evening, without 
efccting, that there are. ſuch places in the world as 
iceland and Greenland. Poſſibly the architect deſigned 
this ſquare, during the ſultry heat of the dog days, or 
ich is more probable, he was a Scotch Highlander, 
«cultomed to go in winter without breeches. 

Powis houſe in Great Ormond-ftreet, in this pariſh, 
derves particular notice. It was built by the duke of 
arc _ has the nobleft front in the Corinthian 
w 4e ſtructure we ever ſaw. No perſon can 
ee 0 who has any taſte for what is really beautifu] 
* — filled with admiration; but when we 
"> Hont we have ſeen all. 
debe we take a walk behind the houſe we ſee a few 
17 which diſtinguiſh it from the other build- 


| 
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ings adjoining ; but ſo diſgraceful does the whole ap- 


pear, that we know not by what name to call it, Let 
us ſee if there is any thing in nature to compare to it, 
Suppoſing we were to ſee one of the moſt beautiful wo- 
men in the univerſe dreſſed to the greateſt advantage, 
looking out at a window, where we have no opportu- 
nity of contemplating any thing more than her face ; 
and if at the ſame time we were to fee her back, and 
find it not only deformed, but alſo bedaubed with 
dirt, would we not immediately change our opinion, 
and ſay that the woman whoſe appearance had at- 
tracted our attention was no other than a deformed hag, 
who wanted to impoſe on the unwary. Such is Powis 
houſe, It has the nobleſt front that can be imagined, 
but when viewed behind, it is even worſe than ſome of 
the gingerbread works already mentioned. 

In this pariſh, at the corner of Southampton-row, 
is the houſe, built by the late lord Baltimore. It is 
our opinion, that the ſolidity of judgment, and retine- 
ment of taſte are inſeperably connected with regularity 
of conduct. It is not our buſineſs to enquire into the 
morals of that noble peer, who at a great expence e— 
rected, or rather huddled together a heap of rubbiſh, 
under the name of a manſion houſe. Every part is fo 
wild, and fo irregular, that if we had not known that 
his lordſhip had it conſtructed on the model of a Fur— 
kiſh Haram, we ſhould have concluded, that either the 
architect had ſerved his apprenticeſhip in Bedlam, or 
elſe that he had deſigned this ſtructure, whilſt a cell 
was preparing for his reception. 


A vulgar wildneſs dignifes the whole, 


Thy palace, Calvert, repreſents thy ſoul, : 


Gray's Inn is the laſt inn of court that we ſhall have 
occaſion to mention. It is ſituated extremely pleaſant, 
and conſiſts of two large open ſquares with a fine gar- 
den on the north, and there is a chapel for divine ſer- 
vice, and a hall, with a fine library of books. Many 
gentlemen of the law reſide here, and in it is held the 
office for granting licences to pedlers. 

At the extremity of Lamb's Conduit ſtreet, and juſt 
on the borders of the fields is the hoſpital, for expoſed 
and deſerted children, commonly called, the Foundling 
Hoſpital. It was firſt projected by ſeveral eminent 
merchants in the reign of queen Anne, but although 
they ſolicited a charter, yet their ſuit was rejected, 

However, they left conſiderable ſums for that purpoſe, 
which coming to the ears of Mr. Thomas Coram, a 
commander in the merchant fervice, he applicd to par- 
liament for a charter, and lived to ſce the deſign com- 
pleated, In 1739, the charter was confirmed by act 
of parliament, by which the whole is taken under the 
patronage ol government. 

As it was found that ſo large a building would 
take up a conſiderable time, the governors hired a 
large houſe in Hatton Garden, into which ſixty chil- 
dren were admitted on Lady oy 1741. In 1745, 
one wing of the hoſpital was finiſhed, to which the 
children were admitted, and the chapel was finiſhed 
in 1749. 

The benefactions continuing to increaſe, the gover- 

nors reſolved, that the boys and girls ſhould be kept in 
ſeperate apartments, for which reaion they built the 
other wing, which by the generoſity of the public was 
compleated 1753. 
Ihe vaſt numbers of children daily brought to the 
hoſpital, obliged the governors to petition the houſe of 
commons for aſſiſtance; upon which they received the 
ſum of ten thouſand pounds, and were ordered by par- 
liament, to admit all children under fix months old 
that ſhould be brought to it, before the firſt of January 
1758, From this time the charity became general, 
about fix thouſand children were received annually ; but 
it appearing that above one third of them died at nurſe, 
the parliament ordered that the houſe ſhould be thut 
up on the twenty- fifth of March 1700. 

At preſent the hoſpital is kept open, under new re- 
gulations, = the plan is much contracted from what 
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it was formerly. The ſtructure conſiſts of two wings, 
with a chapel in the center built of brick, There 1s a 
large piece of ground before the hoſpital, and on each 
fide is a large colonade, extending towards the gates, 
at each ſide of which are paſſages for people on foot, and 
the intermediate ſpace is taken up with tine gravel 
walks, having lamps placed at proper diſtances, _ 

The effect of hoſpitals. and other public inſtitutions 
of charity, on the manners of a people, has been often 
conſidered by ſome of the greateſt philoſophers, which 
the prefent age has produced, particularly Helvetius, 
Vattel, Formey, and many others. But for all that they 
have (aid, it till appears to us that they have miſunder- 
ſtood the fubject. That expoſed and deſerted children 
ſhould be preferved and brought up at the expence of 
the community, none we believe will deny, unleſs they 
are either hottentots or cannibals ; but whether an un- 
timitcd encouragement ſhould be given to women to 
expoſe their children, by diveſting themſelves of natural 
affection, is a ſubject both curious and intereſting, and 
deſerves to be examined with even a mathematical ex- 
actneſs. If experience convinces us that ſuch an in- 
ſtitution begets a careleſs regard for our offspring, and 
diveſts us of bowels of compaſſion, by inducing them to 
throw the charge, of bringing up their children, on the 
public, it becomes a dangerous thing, and calls aloud 
tor animadverſion. 

The loſs of parental care and affect ion ean never be 
made up to the child; for although the public is often 
a good maſter, it is never a tender nurſe, The child 
who is brought up without any regard for relative duties, 
will ſeldom perform ſuch as are ſocial. Humanity, be- 
nevolence and generoſity are firſt hatched under the 
wings of our parents, and afterwards diffuſe themſelves 
through all the different ranks of beings in the crea- 
tion. 

it is not more ſurpriſing than true, that of all the 
children born in Paris, in the compaſs of a ſingle year, 
one third are ſent to the Foundling Hoſpital ; and 
although this may ſeem repugnant to the firſt diftates 
of humanity, yet we may naturally ſuppoſe that the 
vanity and ſuperficial levity of that people flow from 
this cauſe. 

We remember an inſtance of the levity of the French, 
when we were at Paris 1755. A man was condemned 
to be broke upon the wheel, and the time of execution 
was in the evening at a place, called the Greve, a ſort 
of ſquare, ſurrounded by houſes. When the criminal 
was brought upon the ſcaffold, and even during the 
execution, we could ſee the people fitting in their din- 
ing -rooms, beholding the dreadful ſpectacle with as 
much pleaſure as if it had been a comedy. 

If any perſon doubts the truth of what we have aſ- 
ſerted concerning the number of Foundlings in Paris, 
jet them only confult the Etrennenes Migones, for theſe 
jaſt twenty years ; particularly 1708, when they will 
find that the number of children, born in Paris, was 
eighteen thouſand, five hundred and ſeventy-fix, of 
whom ſix thouſand and twenty-five were ſent to the 
Foundling Hoſpital. | 

The laſt place that deſerves our notice in this pariſh, 
is Red-Lion-Square, one of thoſe ſtructures that are 
a diſgrace to the nation. When we view a piece of 
pedantic architecture, we are ready to laugh at, becauſe 
it excites contempt ; but this ſquare has an advantage 
above all others ncar London, it actually makes us cry. 
It is impoſſible for any man of taſte and diſcernment, 
to go into it, without reflecting, that he muſt one day 
be a lifeleſs corpſe. It is not Memento Homo, the 
morning falutation of the Macedonian kings, but it is 
Memento Mori, the common inſcription on cur great 
grand fathers tomb ſtones. he family vaults in a 
country church-yard are repreſented in the moſt lively 
manner by the watch towers at the corners, and the 
ebelifk in the center reſembles a monument erected by 
one who had more money than wit, and whoſe firſt love 
was not yet cold, 

Suppoſing a country parſon ſhould take it into his 
head to come to London, in order to look out for the 
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deſign of a new church-yard, let him brins TY 

along with him, and place him within the rails ul 
ſquare only for one evening, and as there is ay ths 
graſs to ſatisfy his craving maw ; let his reverence, 
next morning, and behold the animal bellowin 2 
the rails at one of the corners, and if his (cull Lon 

* » . , . 18 0 
hair's breadth thinner than the bull's, the idea Will * 
impreſſed upon his mind to the lateſt period of h we 
tance, . 

The next pariſh is that of St. Georges 
one of the new ones erected by act of Parliament, 3 
taken out of the pariſh of St. Giles's. The chu; * 
ſuch a ſtructure, as perhaps the ſun never ſhone 5 
It is nothing, it is every thing. It is not * 
with the rules of any ſingle order, but toy and ,; vr 
bread like, it partakes of the whole. One al i ve 
gine, that the architect had finiſhed his 3 
Hockly in the Hole, or near Salt Peter Bank for = 
ſeems to have made irregularity his ſtudy. Wha f 
profuſion of expence to decorate a Nurembe;, gall 
* hat a variety of art and ingenuity, jumbled together 
in a lifeleſs mals! 

Bloomſbury -ſquare is with all its faults, the ner; 
to a ſtate of perfection, of any yet erccied, either ind, 
near London. It has, however many faults, ang A 
have too much realon to ſuppoſe that it wil! remain 
in its preſent deformed ſtate, unleſs we could make tt. 
people ſee with new eyes. 6 

The manſon belonging to the duke of Hedge 
is on the north fide, and was deſigned by the Cu 
Inigo Jones, for the uſe of the earl of Southampty 
lord high treaſurer, in the reign of Charles II. but th; 
nobleman's dying without male iflue, his daughter mar- 
ried the great lord Ruſſel, who was beheaded in Lin. 
coln's Inn Fields, for oppoſing the arbitary meaſur; 
of government, by which means it came to the {mil 
of Ruſſell, and has been their principal town refidence 
ever ſince the revolution. 

But of all the public ſtructures that engages the gt. 
tention of the curious in this pariſh. the Þritiſh My. 
teum is the greateſt. It was formerly called Muy; 
tague houſe, becauſe the noble family of that name, 
built it for their town reſidence. It was purchaſed by 
money granted by parliament 1753, and deligned na 
only as a library for gentlemen to itudy in, but alſo 
a place for the reception of natural and artificial curiv- 
ſities, to be ſhewn to every perſon gratis, according to 
a ſettled form of preſcribed rules. | 

All the books belonging to the kings of England, 
from Henry VII. to the death of his late majeſty are ce. 
poſited here, together with all the manuſcripts collected 
by Sir Robert and fir John Cotton. All the curiohiies 
of the late fir Hans Sloan are alſo here, and the whale 
valuable collection of m.anuſcripts belonging to the lar 
earl of Oxford. 

Many other benefactions have been ſince added tothi 
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valuable library; particularly by Mr, Wortly Men- 
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| keeper of the natural curioſities, and his e 


tague, and the honourable Mr. Hamilton late envoy 
at Naples. Dr. Gifford one of the preſent officers, di» 
alſo made this public foundation a preſent oi 2 line kt 
of paintings by Vandyke, preſerved in the greateft pee 
tection ; and one copy of every book entered in the hal 
of the company of ſtationers is always lent here, 25 1 
was formerly to his majeſty's library at Weſtnantier. 
ihe Muſeum is under the direction of jor'\-90 
truſtees, twenty-one of whom are appointed to ct !! 
conſequence of their being great officers of ftate. 1% 
are choſen as deſcendants of the Cotton's, twWʃo ie 
Sloan's collection, and two for the Harlcian man” 
ſcripts, beſides fifteen elected for the others. & cu. 
mittee of three, at leaft, is held every other F110 
and a general meeting once a quarter; but 10 pl 
can be admitted into any office in the houle, except i 
a warrant figned by the archbiſhop of Cant:rbu!), 155 
lord chancellor, and the ſpeaker of the Houſe ot Cain 
INONS, 22 9 
The domeſtic oficers of the houſe are 2 print 


: 5 1 ne 
librarian, to whom all the others are ſubject. be 


of the printed books, and his deputy 3 the 
r © the antiquities, and his deputy ; the keeper 
ding room; the meſlenger, and his deputy, 
er and houſekeeper, under which there are 


ſervants, to do the neceſſary buſineſs of 


keep® 
keeper 0 
of the rea 
with the port 
ſeveral women 


ve houſe. |; 
. foundation is altogether for the uſe of the 


lv one in London free tor their re- 
e * moT expence, we ſhall next lay be- 
ception, wit y E admailf 
ate our readers the form of admiſſion. . 

* h literary gentlemen as deſire to ſtudy in it from 
Tory time, are to give in their name, and place of 
= ſigned by one of the officers, to the committee; 
= if no objection is made, they are admitted to pe- 
nol any books or manuſcripts, which are brought to 
them by the meſſenger as ſoon as they come to the 
reading room, in the morning at nine o'clock, and 
this order laſts fix months; after which they may have 
it renewed, as often as they pleaſe, There are ſome 
curious manuſcripts, however, which they are not per- 
mitted to peruſe, unleſs they make a particular appli- 
cation to the committee, and then they obtain them; 
but they are taken back to their proper places in the 
erening, and brought again in the morning. 

Thote who come to ſee the curioſities, are obliged to 
ive in their names to the porter, Who enters them in a 
book, which is given 40 the principal librarian, who 
ſtrikes them off, and orders the tickets to be given in 
the following manner. During the months of May, 
ſune, July and Auguſt, forty-five are admitted on 
* Tueſdays, Wedneſdays and Thurſdays, viz. fifteen at 
nine in the forenoon, fifteen at eleven, and fifteen at 
one in the afternoon. On Mondays and Fridays, fit- 
teen are admitted at four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
fiftcen at ix. The other eight months in the year, 
forty-five are admit:ed in three different companies, on 
Mondays, Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays and 
Fridays, at nine, eleven and one o'clock. | hole who 
defire to walk in the gardens are admitted by tickets, 
which laſt one year, with this difterence, that they are 
all dated from the firſt of January, although the perſon 
ſhould not apply for them til] September. LL 
This is certainly one of the moſt valuable inſtitutions 
for promoting literary knowledge in the univerſe, and 
the vaſt number of valuable manuſcripts has already 
thrown great light on the hiſtory of England. But 
when we conſider the vaſt number of idle people, who 
come to view the curioſities, and who by their 1gno- 
rance, can never reliſh their beauties, we cannot help 
applying to it the following words of the poet : 


Tis ſtrange the miſer ſhould his cares employ 
Togain thoſe riches he can ne'er enjoy. 

Is it leſs ſtrange the prodigal ſhould waſte 

lis wealth, to purchaſe what he ne'er can taſte ? 
Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats, 

Artiſts muſt chuſe him maſters, muſic, meats. 
He buys for Topham drawings and deſigns, 

For fountains, ſtatues, and for Curio coins. 

Old monkiſh manuſcripts for Hearne alone, 

And books for Mead, and rarieties for Sloane. 
Think you theſe things are for himſelf ? no more 
Than his fine wife (my lord) or finer whore. 


Pope's epiſtle to the earl of Burlington. 


There are but few people, even in this age, who can 
reliſh all, or even any of the beauties of thoſe curiolities 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. Idle girls, or, which is {till 
worſe, idle men and women, may go there and admire, for 
ae minutes, the colour of a ſnake, or the enormous 
jaws of a crocodile ! but they will return neither 
Aer nor better. The image will ſoon be effac- 
ed from their minds, their underſtandings being as 
much darkened as their memories are unretentive. 
= reſpect to the houſe itſelf, it is one of the 
* in or near London, and different from Powis 
le, already mentioned, the back is ſuitable to the 
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front. It has this additional advantage, that the gar- 
dens behind, although not laid out with taſte or ele- 
gance, yet have ſomething in them extremely agreea- 
ble. Ihe architecture of the houſe is extremely noble 
and ſpacious, although too much in the Dutch taſte, 
being heavy and diſagreeable ; but were it ever ſo beau- 
tiful, the whole is ſhut up in the front ſrom public 
view, by a heavy dead brick wall, Were it laid open 
to public view, With a fine iron rail, placed before it; 
many people might reſort to ſee its outſide from mo- 
tives of curiolity ; whereas at preſent it appears as a 
priſon before, and a palace behind. 

The next pariſh is that of St Mary le Bone, in which 
within thele few years tnere has been a vaſt increaſe of 
buildings carried on, at ſuch an immoderate rate, that 
many have been ruined by them, whilſt places in the 
city are ſtanding in heaps of ruins. The increaſe of 
public ſtreets, yea numbers of ſtreets in London, has 
become matter of ſerious conſideration ; and the great- 
eſt number of people have aſcribed it to the negle& of 
agriculture, We ſhall not ſay how far that is true, 
but only conſider it in the trueſt light, namely, ſuch 
as ariſes from a perfect knowledge of human na- 
rure. 

It is objected by ſome, that great cities tend to the 
corruption of morals ; which, if true, would become 
a matter of very ſerious conſideration. No man can 
deny, but where there are vaſt numbers of people liv- 
ing in a body together, but there muſt alſo be many 
vices committed, which are unknown in ſmaller ſo- 
cieties. New relations begets new intereſts, and too 
often create new vices; but does not benevolence, 
Charity, generoſity, humanity, and every other ſocial 
virtue flow from the fame fource ? And if virtue is kept 
on an equal balance with the progreſs of vice, there 
is nothing loſt on either fide. Such is the {tate of hu- 
man nature, that the one canaot be promoted, unleſs 
the other keeps pace with it. 

There is no doubt, but crimes will be more frequent 
in great citics, than in ſmall towns, for this plain reaſon, 
that there are more people together, in a tmall extent 
of ground, But after all, ſmaller ſocieties have no great 
reaſon to boaſt of what is meerly negative vice. The 
common acceptation of the word Honeſty, among too 
many people, is no more than to abſtain from theft, 
which 1s not dithcult to do, where there is nothing to 
ſteal, We may learn from this, that if there are more 
thicves in London, than among the Tartars or Laplan- 
ders, that there are alſo more riches here, and conſe- 
quently ſtronger temptations. 

All public abuſes ought to he guarded againft hy 
well contrived human laws, and as mild as poflible , 
for to paſs a great number of ſanguinary ſtatutes, is 
like putting a man to death, in order to teack him bet- 
ter manners for the future. That there are great faults 
committed in the government of this city is too true to 
be denied ; but are not the ſame to be found in the 
ſmalleſt borou»h, and often in a higher degree. Much 
has been ſaid concerning informers againſt tranſgreſſors, 
and the ſtrongeſt objection that can be urged is, that 
they make no diſtin&tion between crimes, adhereing to 
the latter for the ſake of the reward, without attend- 
ing to the ſpirit and meaning. 

After all, when the ſmaller towns in the country, 
deride London concerning any of its predominant vices 
we think the inhabitants may reply in the words of an 
ancient author ; 


Let the well ſhap'd deride the crooked back ; 
And the fair featured woman ſcorn the black. 


Cavendiſh Square is ſuch an aſſemblage of irregula- 
rities as is ſcarcely to be met with any where. The in- 
cloſure in the middle has ſome reſemblance of the ſheep- 
pens in Smithfield ; and leſt the idea ſhould not be 
compleat, ſheep have actually been placed within it. 


"The principal houſes puts us in mind of a ſtrong priſon 


encompaſſed with walls, nor is there any deception ; 
on viewing the inſide, where every thing is ſuitable to 
| tho 
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the deſign, and the whole compleatly ridiculous. But 
what claims the attention of the curious is the ſtatue 
of his late royal highneſs William duke of Cumber- 
land. 

We are told that it was erected by a private perſon, 
in gratitude for many favours, which by the by is no 
great honour to the generoſity of the nation in general, 
who cannot look back to the ever memorable 1746, 
without remembering the ſignal ſervices done for us by 
that hero, when we were on the brink of being ſwal- 
iowed up by popery and arbitrary power. 

But let us ſee how this ſtatue is executed, for although 
it is a deed of private friendſhip, yet the execution and 
the inſcription are both ſubje& to criticiſnf, The 
man is repreſented in the modern uniform of an officer 
of the guards, but the horſe is antique. The whole is 
gilt and burniſhed in the richeſt manner, and the people 
tell us, that it is extremely natural; but we are of opi- 
nion, that it would have been much more natural had 
the cloaths been ſcarlet, the facings blue, and the Jace 
gilt. This would have been attended with one advan- 
tage at leaſt, namely chat of ſerving as a pattern for the 
regimental taylors. 

Inſcriptions on pedeſtals of ſtatues fhould be more 
conciſe than a declaration at law, and ſhould conſiſt 
of an expreſlive brevity peculiar to the deſign, How far 
that rule has been adhered to will appear from the words 
themſelves. 


WILLIAM Dyk of CUMBERLAND 
Born April 15th 1721. Died October 31ſt. 1765. 
This Equeſtrian ſtatue 
was erected by 
Lieutenant General 
William Strode 
In Gratitude 
For his private Kindneſs 
In honour 
To his public virtue, 
November 4th. Anno Domini 1770, 


If this ſtatue ſhould happen to ſtand as long as Tra- 
Jan's pillar at Rome, it will furniſh matter of diſpute 
for the critics, and propably occaſion the writing of 
many volumes; for the pronouns may be applied to 
either perſons, 

However if our great men ſhould take into their 
heads, and the faſhion ſhould begin to prevail of erect- 
ing public ſtatues to thoſe who have ſhewn them private 
favours, we may ſoon expect to ſee our ſtreets and 
ſquares filled, not with warriors on horſeback, but 
naked, ſimple, undorned beauties, “ fairer than fam'd 
of old or fabled. fince,” and far ſurpaſſing the Venus 
of Medicis, and ſuperior to all the Grecian beauties ſo 
pompouſly deſcribed by Homer, or any of the antient 
poets. 

Some of the ſtreets near Cavendiſh-ſquare are ex- 
tremely fine, and if the one called Oxford road is pro- 
perly improved it will be the nobleſt in Europe. 

Portman-ſquare is not yet finiſhed, but if the re- 
maining buildings ſhould be executed with the ſame 
magnificence as thoſe already erected, it will excced all 
the other ſquares in or near London. | 

A place of public entertainment, called the Pantheon, 
has been lately finiſhed in Oxford-road ; but it is not 
yet opened for company. It is an exceeding fine ſtrue- 
ture, deſigned with judgment, and executed with the 
greateſt ingenuity. 

There were ſeveral villages here formerly, but they 
are all joined in a manner to London, The church of 
Mary le Bone is a ſmall ſtruCture ; but there are ſeve- 
ral chapels of eaſe ; and near the church are the plea- 
fure gardens much frequented in ſummer evenings. 

Near Tyburn is an hoſpital for lying- in women; and 
about a mile beyond it is the village of Paddington, 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable. 

Kilburn, another village is fituated on the road to 
Edgworth, and was formerly famous for a priory, ſubject 
to the abby of Weſtminſter, but no remains of it are lett, 


| hiſtory as one of the places through which th 


from Uxbridge, and near it are the remains of two 


We ſhall now proceed to give an account o 
and villages in this part of the county, and 
return to the places in the neighbourhood 
on the weſt, 

Edgworth conſiſts of one long ſtreet, and 
it is but a poor place, yet has been often men 


f 
afterward, 


aithough 
Lone in 
e Ron 


high away led to Verulam, or St. Albans. 855 


It has a weekly market on Thurſday, 
being diſtant from London eight miles. 

In this neighbourhood, the late duke of Ch,,,.. 
built a moſt magnificent houſe ; but that er 
affairs having taken a quite different turn fron * 
he expected, it was pulled down, and the material. C 


als ſold: 
but a neat modern houſe has been ſince built wo 


{tead. 
From Edgworth, in our way to Harrow, we 
through Stanmore, an agreeable village, but it d 
contain any thing remarkable, 
Harrow on the Hill, fo called becauſe of its lk 
ſituation, is noted for its noble free-ſchool, erected 11 
one Mr. John Lyons in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
and placed under the government of a certain Number 
of truſtees, who are all gentlemen of property, The : 
head maſterſhip of this ſchool is extremely valuable 
for beſides all the ſcholars on the foundation, there ar 
always a great number of boarders, many of whom ate 
ſons of the nohility and gentry. To divert the zaun 
gentlemen, on the fourth of Auguſt, a ſelect number 
of them are dreſſed in the habits, anciently worn be 
archers, and they ſhoot at a mark for a ſilver arrgy 
which is annually given for their encouragement, The 
church, in this village, has a molt lofty ſpire, and he. 
ing ſituated on an eminence, it is ſeen at a great dif. 
tance, through ſeveral of the neighbouring counties, 
King's Arbour is a fmall village, about four mils 


but no fair, 


paſſe 


Ces not 


Roman camps. 
There are two other villages, near this place, hoth 
called Hillingdon or Hillington, but neither of then 
contain any thing Ann | 

Uxbridge is a noted town for inns, being the fir 
poſt ſtage on the London road to Oxford. It is plez- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Colne, and at preſent is 
extremely populous, with many good inns. The go- 
vernment of it is veſted in two bailiffs, with other pro 
per officers ; and in its neighbourhood are many mills 
on the river tor grinding corn. 

The church is a poor mean ſtructure, and there is 2 
ſtone bridge over the river, erected in the reign 
Henry VI. It is noted for the goodneſs of the flour, 
of which many waggon loads are fent weekly to Lon- 
don, and here Charles I. entered into a treaty with 2 
committee of the parliament 1644. 

In its neighbourhood are {til} to be ſeen the remains 
of an ancient camp, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
raiſed by the Britons, when the Romans invaded this 
ifland, The weekly market is on Thurſday, and they 
have two annual fairs, viz. on the thirty-hrft of July, 
and the tenth of October, both for all ſorts of cattle, 
being diftant from London fifteen miles. 

The country from Uxbridge to London is extreme 
pleaſant, and near many parts of the road are fine 
country ſeats belonging to the nobility, gentry and cit! 
zens of London; but there are none that merit 4 par” 
ticular deſcription. 

We ſhall now mention ſuch villages and towns 35 lte 
ſituated to the weft of London, beginning with Knight 
bridge, near Hyde Park Corner. It is almoſt joined to 
London, and conſiſts of ſeveral good houles, with 3 
ſmall chapel, where divine ſervice is performed. 

From this place a road leads ſouth to Chelſca., 0c 
a ſmall village, but now become ſo populbus, that 
reſembles a large town, and in it are ſome geln? 
boarding ſchools. The pariſh church s 2 


ſtructure, ſituated near the river Thames, at 1 
5 


| church-yard are a great number of ances 


ſtones, e 1 
But what claims the attention of the cus 


is its royal and noble hoſpital, for aged and 
who — been diſabled and worn out in 
f eir country. There was, in the times 
7 _ 3 on 2 ſpot, where this hoſpital 
of 0 2 ſecular prieſts, which in the reign of king 
* 1 was appropriated for the reſidence of a cer- 
oper: of divines, in order to ſtudy the popiſh 
very but that ſoon fell to decay. : 
the reign of Charles II. it was reſolved, to build 
Th boſpital here for invalids, and the plan was drawn 
dy Sir Chriſtopher Wren, although it was not finiſhed 
1 the reign of king William. It is a moſt noble and 
nel) ſtructure; and there are fine walks oppoſite the 
cont. And on the ſouth is a large ſquare, near which 
are gardens, from whence there is a fine proſpect over 
the Thames to Surry. The pediment in the front is 
ſupported by four ſtately columns, under which is a 
large opening into the ſquare. 3 | 
On the left hand going in is the chapel ; and the 
hall, where the penſioners dine, is on the right, and 
jn it is a fine painting of Charles II. on horſeback. The 
datute of Charles II. in a Roman dreſs, ſtands on a 
marble pedeſtal in the middle of the ſquare ; and the 
altar piece is a fine repreſentation of the reſurrection. 
The whole of this building is not only grand and ele- 
gant, but the delightful walks renders it extremely agree- 
able to the n The expence in building and 
fniſhing it, amounted to one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds, and it is ſupported by a tax of one day's 
pay in the year, from each officer and ſoldier in the 
amy. But chat being often deficient, an annual ſum 
s allowed by parliament. But beſides thoſe, who are 
maintained in the houſe, there are ſeveral thouſands 
E who are paid ſeven pounds, twelve ſhillings and fix- 
pence annually, at two different times. 

There are 9 wards with beds, for the penſioners, 
whole livery is ſcarlet, lined with blue. The gover- 
nor is always a general officer, and he has a ſalary of 
E five hundred pounds, with a great number of officers un- 
der him. But the whole is under the ſuperior manage- 
ment of the great officers of ſtate. 

Chelſea is alſo noted on account of its fine gardens, 
called Ranelegh, where great numbers of the polite 
people in London, ſpend their ſummer evenings ; for 
they are kept in the moſt excellent order, and a 
good band of muſic is hired for the ſeaſon. There is 
a rotunda, where the people walk, when it happens to 
rain, and this ſtructure is reckoned as elegant as any 
& ©! the ſame nature near London, having this advan- 
tage, that as the price of admittance is half a crown, 
it becomes too high for the lower claſs of gentry, who 
ae obliged to put up with Sadler's Wells. 
In 1722, a ſociety was eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, to ſupply Weitminſter with water from the neigh- 
tourhood of Chelſea, for which reaſon they are called 
Chelſea Water-works. The proprietors are enabled 
y the ſame act to purchaſe lands in mortmain, to the 
ale of one thouſand pounds per annum, the whole 
ſtock being divided into two thouſand ſhares, under the 
rection of a governor, deputy governor, and thirteen 
duectors. 
Fulham is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, op- 
poute to Putney in Surry ; and there is a wooden 
b dee over the river, where foot paſſengers pay toll, as 
* as thoſe on horſeback, and in carriages. Ever 
opt the Norman conqueſt this manor has belonged to 
— iſhops of London, who have a country ſeat in the 
"age, and are perpetual patrons of the pariſh. 
- _ e Green, on the north of Fulham, is extremely 
are ny * many ſeats near it, belonging to the 
| = - gentry ; but they are ſcattered up and 
0 6 * uch a manner, that their beauties are either 
om public view, by high walls, or too irregularly 
conſtructed to mer; ; ol N25 O 
wig rit a particular deſcription, 
the frat ng to viſit Kenſington, we paſſed through 
tur i de agreeable village, called Wallham Green; 
„es Not contain any thing remarkable, beſides 


lome 
© ecnteel houſes and pleaſant gardens. 
7 ton, 


is place, 
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is now become a very conſiderable place, and has been 
long noted for its royal palace, the favourite reſidence 
of his late majeſty, With reſpect to the architecture, 
and exterior appearance of the houſe, it has all the 
clumfy air of a Dutch palace, being heavy and unſhapely 
even to a degree of reproach ; but the royal apartments 
are furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner. "The whole 
deſign of this palace is irregular, which may be aſcrib- 
ed to its having been built at different times; for it 
was purchaſed by king William, but not compleated 
till the late queen — ine, who took great pleaſure in 
It, added the neceſſary decorations that were wanting, 
and brought it to that ſlate of perfection in which it 
appears at preſent. 

But what principally claims our attention, are the 
gardens, not elegant, but Jaid out in ſuch a manner as 
to inſpire the mind with a fort of pleaſing melan- 
choly. The walks are agreeable; but they can 
never afford pleaſure to any but thoſe whoſe minds 
are inlarged by reading and ſtudy. It is true, the 
giddy and the thoughtleſs vulgar may ſpend an hour 
with pleaſure in theſe gardens, but the man of taſte and 
diſcernment will enjoy it. 

At preſent Kenlington is extremely populous ; and 
beſides the palace now neglected, there are many gen- 
tee] houſes, a pariſh church, and ſeveral boarding 
ſchools. Being a conſtant thoroughfare on the weſt 
road, there are many public houſes in it, and the 
beauties of the gardens have not been forgotten by 
the poets . 


Where Kenſington high o'er the neighb'ring lands, 

*Midft greens and ſweets, a regal fabric ſtands, 

And fees each ſpring, luxuriant in her bowers ; 

A ſnow of bloſſoms, and a wild of flowers. 

The dames of Britain oft in crowds appear 

Jo groves, and lawns, and unpolluted air. 
TicxErL. 


Near Kenſington is Holland houſe, an old building, 
but adorned in the inſide with fine paintings, and great 
improvements have been lately made in the gardens. 

Hammerſmith, beyond it, is a long ſtraggling place, 
and only noted for its number of gardens, and public 
houſes. ; 

Near the river Thames is the pleaſant village, called 
Chiſwick, conſiſting of two manors, one belonging to 
the dean of St. Paul's, and the other to the dean and 
chapter, There is alſo a charity ſchool in it, with 
many houſes belonging to perſons of quality. All theſe 
however are eclipſed by the fine houſe and gardens be- 
longing to the late earl of Burlington, which on many 
accounts may be conſidered as the maſter-piece of that 
architect. This noble ſeat is not large, but it is con- 
trived with ſo much judgment, that every part appears 
regular, not only at firſt ſight, but alſo upon a nearer 
inſpection. The court in the front is of the ſame ſize 
with the building ; and to add to its beauty, the walks 
are ſet off to great advantage, with rows of yew hedges, 
and trees. The building 1s white; but there being a 
row of cedars in the front, their ſhades intercept the 
light, and makes the whole appear extremely plea- 
ſant. As the earl delighted in architecture, more than 
in any other ſcience, he has in honour of thoſe great 
artiſts, Paladio, and Inigo Jones, placed their ſtatues 
on each fide of the aſcent to the houſe, which is by a 
large flight of marble ſteps. ' The portico exceeds any 
thing of the ſame nature that we remember to have ſeen, 
and is ſupported by fix fluted columns of the Corin- 
thian order, with all their proper ornaments, cornice, 
frize and architectrave. The ſaloon is the form of an 
octagon, and beſides the windows, it receives —_ 
from the dome. All the other rooms are equally ele- 
gant ; and there are in them ſome of the fineſt paint- 
ings, done by the greateſt maſters in Italy. The front 
next the garden, appears, at firſt piain; but when view- 
ed attentively, by a perſon of judgment, it appears ex- 
tremely bold and noble. 

The gardens are laid out in the ſame elegant taſte ; 
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and there is a wilderneſs, with a ſmall ftream running 
through it, that charms the beholders with admira- 
tion. Upon the whole, this houſe with its gardens, 
would do honour to the greateſt architect. But it is 
allo a proof how far human genius may be able to exert 
itſelf, when regulated by found jud; ment, and improved 
by an attention to the dictates of nature. 

The next place is Furnham Green, and has ſuch a 
ſtriking reſemblance to Hummerimith, that the ſame de- 
ſcription may ſerve for both, Several of the citizens 
of London have ſeats here, and upon the whole the 
place is very agreeable, 

The next place we vifited was Brentford, ſo called, 
becauſe it is ſituated on a? ſmall river of that. name, 
which divides it into two parts, that on the eaſt, be- 
ing called the Old, and that on the weſt, the New 
town, becauſe they were built at different times. In 
the diviſion on the weſt is a church, originally erected 
in the reign of Richard I. the body of which has been 
lately rebuilt, and is ſubject to the pariſh of Ealing in 
its netghbourhood, 


This town is not only a great thoroughfare, but alſo 


carries on à conſiderable trade in corn by means of 
barges on the river Thames, which are continually 
going to and returning from London. 

In this town the freeholders of the county aſſemble to 
chuſe their repreſentatives in partiament, and in De- 
cember 1768, when the ſheriffs had opened the writ, 
and begun to take the poll for the two candidates fir 
William Beauchamp Proctor, and Mr. Serjeant Glynn, 
a Jawleſs rabble of Iriſh chairman, and other vagabonds 
aſſembled for the purpoſe, as was ſuppoſed by the friends 
of the unpopular candidate, and after tearing the poll 
books, they proceeded ſo far, as even to aſſualt the 
officers, ſpectators, and free-holders, ſome of whom 
afterwards died of thezr wounds, for which two of the 
ringleaders were convicted at the old Bailey, but they 
had too much intereſt with ſome people in power, ever 
to be made public examples to the injured laws of their 
country. | 
However baſe and diſgraceful], yet it is too common 
a practice for mobs to be hired by the candidates at ge- 
neral elections ; but theſe ruffians were ſuppoſed to be 
hired, to act the part which they did, by perſons of 
greater power than members of parliament, otherwiſe 
they could not have fo eaſily eſcaped juſtice, 

Upon the whole, it was the greateſt inſult ever offer- 
ed to the conſtitution of this country ſince our privi- 
leges were eſtabliſhed at the glorious revolution, and if 
ſuch practicey are countenanced by thoſe in power, our 
liberty will ſoon be little better than an empty name; 
nay, flavery itſelf may take place under the proſtituted 
name of freedom. 


A moſt bloody battle was fought at Brentford 1016, 


between Edmund Ironſide, and Canute the Dane, 
wherein the latter was defeated, and great numbers of 
his people killed, but the particulars have not been 
tranſmitted to us. When Charles I. defeated the army 
of the parliament at Edghil] 1642, be marched his 
forces to Brentford, in hopes of raiſing a ſtrong party 
in his favour. The parliament ſuſpected his deſign, 
and were fo terrified, that they ſent the carls of Nor- 
thumberland, and Pembroke to treat of a peace, beg - 
ing that his majeſty would fix his refidence, near 

ondon, that the parliament might have an opportu- 
nity of conferring with him, upon which the king 
named Windſor Caſtle, and the deputies returned very 
well ſatisfied. | 

In all probability peace would have been eſtabliſhed, 
had not the violent and ambitious temper of prince 
Rupert ſpoiled the accommodation, by marching with 
the royal cavalry as far as Hounſlow, after which he 
took poſſeſſion of Brentford, He halted there a few 
days, till by his boaſting and preſſing letters to the king 
at Windfor, he prevailed on his majeſty to break off 
the treaty, and ſend the foot to his aſſiſtance. Upon 
this they began their march, and ſeized all the avenues, 
leading to Brentford, defeated the army of the parlia- 
ment, and took above {ive hundred priſoners, a large 
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tion the king ever was guilty of, for after that e 
liament could not place any confidence in him © pat. 


There are no public foundations in this town. bur 
two charity ſchools. The weekly market i; on Tas 
day, and they have two annual tairs, the firſt of . 
begins on thg ſeventeenth of May, and holds three 4. 
and the other begins on the twelfth of Septen 
holds four days, being diſtant from London - wile — 

Great and Little Ealing are ſituated a "wang 
north of Brentford, the former of which has 3 ante ne 
church, with a ring of eight fine bells. Nr 
mother church to Brentford, and there is a wei, 
and a charity ſchool in the village, 

Gunnerſbury houſe the country reſidence gf 
ceſs Amelia is near Ealing, — is one of thoſe nch 
ſtructures deſigned either by Inigo Jones, or his ver 
law Mr. Webb. The ſituation is on a rifins «,,... 
from which the houſe appears both majeſtic and fim. 
The approach to the front is from the garden, p. 
is one of the fineſt proſpects from the houſe th-+ phe 

- . . » wa 
be imagined, of the river Thames, and the count " 
Surry on the other fide, The hall is extremely grand 
and the apartments are neatly fitted up, wi;h 1 
forts of rich furniture. The ſaloon is one of the füt 
rooms that we have ſeen, and the portico being con. 
trived to face the ſouth eaſt, it is extremely plcaſnt 1; 
ſit in, during the afternoons in ſummer, because th 
fun does not ſhine upon it. 

The gardens are equally ſuited to the grandeur of the 
houſe, and there is a terrace running the whole breadt 
from whence there is a moſt delighttul proſpect over th: 
neighbouring country. On each fide of the terrace i; 
a fine baluſtrade, and near it are ſeats placed at proper 
diſtances, for thoſe who viſit the place to reſt on, 

Acton, near this place, was formerly noted on ar. 
count of its medicinal ſprings, but they have bent 
little frequented thete many years, 

Between Brentford and Iſleworth is Sion Houſe, ore 
of the ſeats of his grace the duke of Northumberland. 
In 1414, Henry V. founded a monaſtery near thi; 
place, and endowed it with one thouſand marks a 1: 
for the maintainance of twenty-five monks and aer 
nuns, of the order of St. Auguſtine, and it was onect 
the firſt ſuppreſſed by order of Henry VIII. in rerence 
for the countenance, given by the nuns to the huly 
maid of Kent, ({ce our account of Kent) who playe! 
many of her pranks here, and even brought over tie 
great Sir Thomas More to believe her falſhoods, 

The monks and nuns in this monaitery mult hae 
lived in great ſplendour, for their annual revenues, it 
the diſſolution, amounted to onethoutfand nine hunde! 
and forty-four pounds eleven ſhillings and eleven-pence 
three farthings. The king delighted in the fituation 
and kept it to himſelf, and here the papiſts tell us, v4 
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fulfilled a remarkable prophecy by one of their prieſts 


which we ſhall give in the words of our hiſtorians. 

In x534 when the king was at Greenwich, onc ſeo 
a ſeditious prieſt preaching before him, bold) declare 
that the dogs ſhould lick his blood in the abby 0: 20% 
which the papiſts tell us was literary fuliillzd. | te 
truth is Henry died of a dropſy, and the body was Kept 
a fortnight before it was carried to be interres at Wie, 
ſor. Now as the corps halted one night at Sion, 4e 
of the corrupted matter ran through the cofhn ; 2. 
this was meerly a natural incident, nor docs it 34 
that ever any dogs lick edit. . by 

The papiſts, however, availed themſelves 0! my 
circumſtance, and made their deluded votaries beltte 
that it was a juſt judgment inflicted by the Almig"t 
upon the tyrant, who had demoliſhed tac monats 
and put ſo many of the prieſts to death. 

Edward VI. gave this monaſtery to his un 
great duke of Somerſet, but he being attainted, in 
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it became once more the property of the cr 
queen Mary fettled nuns in it, who were exe” |, 
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firſt year of queen Elizabeth, but with this 1" 14 
cu cuinſtance, that they were permitted o ca = 
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e along with them, and thoſe who perſiſted in 
their ſuperſtition ſettled in different places abroad, parti- 
cularly at Liſbon, where they bave Tell a monaſtery. 
mes I. gave it to the earl of Northumberland and 
his heirs for ever, and Inigo Jones was employed to re- 
build great part of it, and in 1682, it became the pro- 
erty of the duke of Somerſet, who had married the 
heireſs of the laſt carl of Northumberland; but the earl 
of Hertford gave it to his daughter, who married fir 
Huzh Smithſon, and that gentleman having procured 
in act of parliament to aſſume the name and arms ot 
Piercy, he was created firit earl, and afterwards duke 
of Northumberland. , | 
The houſe is- built on the ſpot where the church of 
the monaſtery ſtood, on the north fide of the Uhames, 
ad communicates both with Brentford and Iſleworth, 
by means of a- fine lawn, interſperſed with ſeveral ſhrub- 
peries, Which makes it extremely agrecable, I'he 
eround where the old garden was, is both greatly in- 
Jarged and improved, by ſeperating it into two parts by 
an artifical ſerpentine river that communicates with the 
Thames, and is well ſtored with all ſorts of fh. 
The communication with the two gardens 1s kept up by 
two bridges lately built by order of his grace, and in 
that next Brentford is a ſtately column of the doric or- 
der with a ſtatue of Flora on the top, executed with 
great ingenuity, and placed ſo as to be ſeen to great 
advantage. | 
The kitchen gardens are placed at a proper diſtance. 
from the houſe, and the green houſe is a gothic ftruc- 
ture, and was deſigned by the preſent duke, who de- 
lights much in the ſtudy of rural architecture. The 
great gallary extends the whole length of the eaſt front, 
and beſides many fine paintings, there is a vaſt quan- 
tity of old china of the molt curious patterns that ever 
were brought to England, 
The proſpect from the houſe is very extenſive over 
the river, and great part of the neighbouring coun- 
ties, and the duke is now making many improv- 
ments, which when finiſhed, will add greatly to the 
beauty of the place. 
Ifteworth, commonly called Thiſtleworth, is a moſt 
pleaiant village, oppoſite Richmond; and near it are 
feveral fine houſes; but the place does not contain any 
thing remarkable, 


treaſur 


led, which has been long noted on account of the great 
number of robberies committed on it. There was for- 
merly a convent of begging feiars in this village, but 
it is now totally demoliſhed; and at preſent only 
is noted for ſeveral good inns. 

There is a chapel of eaſe, and a charity ſchool, but 
no buildings that merit a particular deſcription, The 
weckly market is on Thurſday. And there are two 
annual fairs, viz, on Trinity Monday, and the Mon- 
day after Michaelmas day, being diſtant from London 
10 miles, 0 
The next place we viſited was Twickenham, one 
of the moſt agreeable villages in England, and contains 
more fine houſes than any other of the ſame fize. It 
was the favourite reſidence of the celebrated Mr. Pope, 
Who built a moſt beautiful houſe; and here he reſided 
the greater part of his life, with his mother, who lived 
0 * great age. This houie is now inhabited by Sir 
+ iliam-Stanhope, knight of the Bath. 

Lhe church a is moſt beautiful modern ſtructure, in the 
voric order, and was built by the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the inhabitants. There is alſo a charity- 
ſchool here, for fifty boys, who are both taught and 


cloathed. 


„ Hampton is a pleaſant village. And near it is the 

Val palace, called Hampton Court. It was firſt built 
by the great cardinal Wolſey, who reſided in it ſome 
8 in all the ſplendor of a prince; but ſome of his 
+ having endeavoured to repreſent him to the 
les, *% too powerful a ſubject, the cardinal gave it to 
ut) in exchange for the palace at Richmond. At 
Preſent, little of the firſt building remains ; for it has 


Hounſlow, is a large village, near the heath, fo cal- - 
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place in the reign of queen Anne. 
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been much enlarged and improved, particularly by 
king William, and queen Mary, Who delighted much 
in the ſituation, and built the moſt magnificent front 
facing the park. This (edifice is encompaſſed in 
a ſemi-circular form by the Thames, and were the 
whole properly pd, it would not be exceeded by 
any palace in Europe. | : 

At the front of the palace is a pediment, on which is 
repreſented the triumphs of Hercules, and near it is 
a large oval baſon. There are two large marble vaſes, 
at the entrance of the grand walk, one of which was 
executed by Mr. Cibber, the father of the poet ; but 
the other was done by a foreigner, The one on the 
right hand reprefents the triumphs of Bacchus ; and 
that on the left Amphitrite, and the Nereides, There 
are alſo two large vaſes at the bottom of the walk, one 
of which repreſents the judgment of Paris, and the 


other Meleager 2 the wild boar. 


In the parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues, which for- 
merly ſtood at the bottom of the canal, facing the pa- 
rade in St. James's park, but were brought to this 
One of theſe ſtatues 
is an original, and was brought from Rome, being the 
w.rkmanizip of Agaſias Deſicheus of Epheſus. The 
ſecond is a young Apollo, the third is Diana, and the 
fourth Saturn, going to devour one of his own children, 
all done from the originals. 

In the privy garden, on the ſouth fide of the palace, 
is a fountain, with two grand terrace walks, and a fine 
proſpect of the river Thames, 

The tennis court is on the north fide, beyond which 
is the wilderneſs, and a paſſage leading to the great gar- 
den. 

The entrance to the palace is by a fine portico, 
adorned with the figures of a lion and unicorn, each 
holding the arms of Great Britain, with their appen- 
dages properly quartered, On each fide of the court 
yard are ſtables, and other proper offices for his majeſ- 
ty's domeſtics ; and beyond it is the original portal, one 
of the pieces firſt built by Wolſey, and adorned with the 
heads of Tiberius and Vitellius, on the one ſide, and 
thoſe of Trajan and Adrian on the other. 

The large quadrangle beyond this portal has nothing 
to recommend it to public notice, only that it is ex- 
tremely ſpacious, but in the ſecond quadrangle iz a fine 
aſtronomical clock, made by the famous 'Fompion, one 
of the greateſt artiſts in his time; and on it are repre- 
ſented the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, with the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſun. 

The old hall is on the left of this ſquare, and in it 
her late majeſty ordered ſeveral plays to be ated, par- 
ticularly one for the entertainment of the late emperor 
of Germany, when he was in England 1730. 

From this quadrangle we paſled to the great ftair- 
caſe, curiouſly carved and gilt, from the ceiling of 
which bangs a large glaſs lanthorn, holding ſixteen 
candles, with an imperial crown on the top, done by 
order of king William, and executed by Vcrrio an 
Italian. 

The figurcs of Apollo, and the nine muſes are on 
the left ſide at the top, near which is the god Pan, and 
the goddeſs Ceres, having at her feet Flora and Iſis. 
Jupiter and Juno are painted on the ceiling, and be- 
neath is the figure of Venus, riding on a ſwan, her 
ſon cupid near. her, and Mars declaring his paſſion for 
her. Thoſe other heathen deities, who were ſaid to 
preſide over the fruits of the earth, are on the right 
hand, and over their heads are the genius of Rome, 
and the emperor Julian fitting writing at a table, 

The grand chamber is both large and elegant, be- 
ing adorned with thirty-ſix pannels, repreſenting the 
trophtes of war, | 

The king's preſence chamber is hung with rich ta- 
peſtry, and irom the ceiling hangs a luffer of thirteen 
branches ; oppoſite to which are ftools and cuſhions, 
covered with crimſon velvet, and all richly adorned. 
"The picture of king William is in armour on horſcback, 
and over the chimney is a whole length painting of*the 

mar- 
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marquis of Hamilton, one of the greateſt favourites 
of Charles J. | 

The ſecond preſence chamber is equal to the other, 
and in it are ſeveral paintings of the royal family of 
Denmark, with exceeding fine marble tables. 

ln the next room is a lofty canopy, adorned with 
crimſon velvet. And in the adjoining room are curious 
filver ſconces, with a fine painting of Abraham, ſend- 
ing his ſervants to procure a wife for his ſon Iſaac, 
David with Goliah's head, and Charles I. finely painted 
by Vandyke. 

The king's ſtate bed chamber is extremely elegant, 
and on the tapeſtry are repreſented the atchievements 
of Joſhua, captain of the Iſraelites, the judgment of 
Solomon, with many other curious figures. The bat- 
tle of Solway, between the Scots and the Borderers, 
is repreſented on the tapeſtry of the private bedcham- 
ber. 

The king's dreſſing room, contains figures of Mars, 
and his amours with Venus, particularly his ſleeping 
in her lap. 

The writing cloſet is extremely elegant. And queen 
Mary's cloſet is adorned with needle work, done by 
the hand of that princeſs. 

The queen's gallery has many fine paintings, and the 
ceiling of her ſtate bed-chamber is curiouſly painted 
by ſir James Thornhill. 

The drawing room, among many other figures, is 
adorned with a repreſentation of the victories of Julius 
Ceſar, and in the audience room, are figures of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, carrying the twelve ſtones, which they 
took from the bottom of Jordan, when they croſſed 
that celebrated river. 

The hiſtory of Tobit is repreſented in the prince of 
Wales's chamber, and in the drawing room is a fine 
painting of Elymas the ſorcerer, with a curious figure 
of that bloody tyrant, Philip II. of Spain, beſides many 
others. 

The prince's bed- chamber is of green damaſk, a- 
dorned with many fine paintings, and in the dine- 
ing- room is a repreſentation of the defeat of the Spa- 
niſh Armada. : | 

The admiral's gallery contains figures of the moſt 
celebrated commanders in the royal navy, and the 
room for beauties is adorned with ſome paintings of the 
genteeleſt and moſt admired ladies in the laſt centery. 

Upon the whole, this palace might be conſidered as 
the moſt beautiful in England, were the architecture 
but of one piece ; but there being two of the quadran- 
les gothic, and the other from an elegant delign of Sir 
Chriflopher Wren, the whole is extremely irregular ; 
and except its ſituation and gardens, no way deſerving 
the name of a palace. | : 

Leaving Hampton, and its beautiful gardens, we pro- 
ceeded to Staines, at the extremity of this county; and 
in our way thither, paſſed through a ſmall village, cal- 
led Henworth, where was formerly a pleaſure-houſe, 
belonging to Henry VIII. | 

And Sheperton, another village, on the banks of the 
Thames, is much frequented by people from London, 
who come here to enjoy the pleaſure of angling. Seve- 
ral remains of Roman antiquities have been dug up at 
it, and probably the Romans might have ſometimes 
paſſed the river at this place. Stanes or Staines, de- 
rives the origin of its name from the Saxon word Stana, 
i. e. a Stone, becauſe of a ſtone anciently ſet up here to 
mark the bounds of the juriſdiction of London upon 
the river, | 

At prefent it is a populous town, with a bridge over 
the river, and many good inns, for the accommodation 
of travellers. It is a royal demeſne, and governed by 
two conſtables, appointed by the high ſteward, with 
other proper officers, and has a pariſh church, which 
ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance from the town. The 
weekly market is on Friday, beſides which they have 
two annual fairs, viz. on the eleventh of May for cat- 


tle, and on the ninteenth of September for toys, being | 


Ciitant from London 16 miles. 
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'T he air of Middleſex is as pure and healthy as that of 
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trade of the nation, and indeed of almoſt 
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any county in England; and the ſoil the x 
can be met with any where, which muſt, in a great m. 
fure be owing to the vaſt quantities of manure wy 
taken from London. IT hole places near the cit b.! 
either cultivated as gardens for vegetables, or lag ” 
in grafs fields, for cattle, particular cows and horf 
but in the other parts are cultivated preat quantitie * 
the moſt excellent grain. "0 

Wich reſpect to trade and manufactures, MIiddleſ. 
as the ſeat of the metropolis, contains in epitome al 1 

all t 
world; ſo that to enumerate particulars, ira Fog 
recapitulate all that we have already (aid in meli 
of London. * 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of the inhabitants, who 
are not only in general natives of every part of the 
Britiſh dominions, but alſo of all other places in the 
known world. 

The rivers, are the Thames, the Lee, the Colne 
and the New River, all of which have been allet, 
deſcribed in our accounts of different parts, 7 

The following curious plants, with many others, are 
to be found in different parts of this country. 

Wild Servere, Black Whorts, and Clivers 
Hackney. 

Wych-Hazel at Hoxton. 

Star Thiſtle, near White-chapel. 

Wild Lettice, near Pancras church. 

French Mercury in many of the gardens, 

Water Rocket, near Mile-end. 

Fiddle Dock in Bunhill- fields. 

Long-leaved Water Chickweed, Plantain Chickweeq 
Common Ivy Blade, Cyprus Graſs, and Wood Horſe 
Tail in many different parts, particularly in the marſhy 

rounds, 

Quicken Tree, Lilly of the Valley, Hairy Wood 
Grats, Buſhy Hawk-weed, Yellow Pimpernell, Wozd 
Oat Graſs, Wood Peaſeand Park Leaves in different parts, 

Male Fern at Hampftead. 

Chiſter-headed Goldibocks, near Fulham. 

Oſmond Royal and Croſs-wort on Hampftead-heath, 
Hairy Cuckow-flower, or Ladies Smock, near the New 
River, beſide Newington, 

Creeping Tormeſtal, near the place, called the 
Boarded River. 

Hond's Tongue between Newington and Tottenham, 

Burdock, near Newington. 

Water Elder, Reed Graſs, Blackberry Elder, Creep- 

ing Marſh Star Wort, and Baſtard Cyprus, in different 
arts, 

N Water Hemlock, near Ifleworth, and Water Parſnip 

on Hounſlow-heath. 

Pow-weed, near Hampton- court. 

Ladies Thiſtle on the banks of the New River, near 
Hornſey. 

Small Periwinkle, near Iſlington. 

Bog Moſs, and Feather-watered Milfoil, on Houn- 
ſlow- heath. 

Single Flowering Pink in the Park, at Hampton- 
court. 

Flower Muſtard, near Iſleworth. 

Field Crowfoot, Impatient Ladies Smock, and Wa- 
ter Lilly, near Fulham. 

Water Reed Graſs, on the banks of the Thames, 
between London and Chelſea. 

Hawkweed, Baſtard Poppey, and Hedge Muſtard, 
in many places near London. 

Sweet-ſcented Creeping Cammomile, in Totkil-fcl% 
Weſtminſter. 

Cock's-foot graſs, and White Flowered Biting Fla. 
Bane in many different parts. h 

Dwarf Trefoil, and Birds-foot Trefoil in diſtetent 
parts. . 

Small Creeping Arſmart, Almond-leaved Wilo 
and three cornered Bulruſh on the banks of the Tam“ 
near Chelſea, pf 

Roſe Burdock, and Spunge-like Muſhroom in © 
ferent parts. 3 

To do juſtice to the characters of all the _— 
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» Near 


ave been born in London and Middleſex, 
re a volume larger than the preſent work, 
ome of the moſt celebrated, would be an in- 
4 to the reader, and inconſiſtant with the 


gon ſuch as will be an honour to their country, 
mei 
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kind, and 


Sir Thomas More was born in Milk-ftreet in the 
- of London 1480, his father fir John More having 
h 4 one of the judges of the court of King's-bench. 
When he had paſſed through the Grammar ſchools, he 

s ſent to Oxford, and afterwards entered at Lin- 
_ „inn to ſtudy the municipal laws of the nation. 
2 called up to the bar, but although he made 
— conſiderable figure as a lawyer, vet the claſſic 
authors were his greateſt favourites. 

When More was about thirty years of age, he mar- 

ried and had ſeveral chiluren; but when Fiſher, biſhop 
of Rocheſter oppoſed the diflolution of the religious 
houſes, More took part with him, and contracted a 
very cloſe intimacy with the monks, of the Charter- 
_— during the time that he viſited the Charter- 
houſe, that he became acquainted with the celebrated 
Jane Shore, the favourite miſtreſs of Edward IV. but 
then reduced ſo low as to fit at the upper end of Golden 
Lane, near Old-ſteeet, begging though in a modeſt 
manner an alms from ſuch as patled that way. He ob- 
tained ſeveral Jucrative employments at court, and on 
the diſgrace of cardinal Wolſey, he was advanced to 
the dignity of lord high chancellor of England, an 
office that he diſcharged with great integrity upwards 
of three years; but being a great ſtickler for the papal 
ſupremacy, and finding that the king was going to 
break off all dependance on the. court of Rome, he re- 
ſigned the great ſeal in order to enjoy the pleaſures of a 
retired life. But herein he was diſappointed, for Henry 
VIII. who ſeldom advanced any of his ſubjects, with- 
out degrading them in the end, reſolved that fir 'Tho- 
mas More ſhould ſuffer the fame fate. He was un- 
doubtedly a moſt ſevere ſtickler for all the errors of po- 
pery, which is the more ſurpriſing, as he had entered 
into the ſpirit of the fineſt writers of antiquity ; but it 
is often impoſſible to account for all, or indeed any of 
thoſe frailties to which mankind are, by nature, ſub- 
jet. 
When Fiſher was attainted, More ſtood fo firmly to 
his intereſt, that he was accuſed of an overt act of high 
treaton, in denying the king's ſupremacy, and being 
brought to a mock tryal, he received ſentence of death, 
and was beheaded on T ower-hill 1535. 
He was of a gay pleaſant diſpolition, and indulged 
his vein for humour even to the laſt ; for as he mounted 
the {cailold, he ſaid to one of the officers, ** Friend 
help me up, and when I come down let me ſhift for 
„ myſelf.” When the executioner aſked him forgive - 
vels, he readily anſwered, ** Why man thou never of- 
ended me, but my neck is ſo ſhort that you will have 
no credit by beheading me.” When he laid his head 
on the block, he bid the executioner ſtop till he had 
put his beard afide, ſaying, ** It never committed trea- 
** fon.” He was the author of ſeveral works, but his 
moſt celebrated piece is that, called Utopia, which has 
been tranſlated into Engliſh by biſhop Burnet. 


William Camden the great antiquarian, and author 
or the Britannia, was born in the old Bailey 1551, and 
ecucated in Chriſts hoſpital, St. Paul's ſchool, and 
ilterwards at Oxford, where he took the degree of 
achelor of arts. His firſt employment was that of 
ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, and at laſt he was 
pointed head maſter, although he reſigned it for a 
pce much more ſuitable to his genius and diſpoſition, 
namely Clarenciux, king at arms. 

© Wrote a Greek grammar for the uſe of Weſtmin- 
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tannia, which has been ſince publiſhed with notes, by 
the late biſhop Gibſon. He died on the ninth of No- 
vember 1623, and was interred in Weſtminſter abby, 
where a monument has been erected to his memory. 
He made hiſtory his favourite itudy, and founded a lec- 
ture for promoting it at Oxtord, 


Sir Francis Bacon was the ſon of the lord keeper Ba- 
con, whoſe life we have given in our account of Kent, 
and born at York houſe in the Strand 1561. Whilſt 
he was very young, his father took him often to court, 
and the queen u ſed to call him her young lord keeper. 
He made ſuch a progreſs in grammatical learning, that 
when only twelve years of age, he was admitted inco 
Trinity college, Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr. 
Whirgift, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The {tudy of the ſchools was then little better than 
ſophiſtry, but Bacon had a ſoul ſuperior to prejudice, 
and ſuch as could not be contined within the ſmali 
circle of what was erroneouſly called ſcience. He ſaw 
that the ſtudy of nature addreſſed itſelt to the ſenſes, 
and that without the uſe of inſtruments in order to try 
experiments, all attempts to invettigate it, would be 
vain and fruitleſs. When he had gone through the 
forms of the college, as a gentleman commoner, he went 
over to France as ſecretary to ſir Amias Powlet, the 
Engliſh ambaſlador 

During his ſtay in France, his father the lord keeper 
died, and his mother having ſent for him home, he was 
entered a ſtudent in Gray's Inn, and in proper time 
called up to the bar. When he was only twenty-ſeven 
years of age, he was appointed one of the queen's coun- 
ci}, and atterwards regiſter of the ſtar chamber. 

hen the conduct of the earl of Eſſex rendered him 
obnoxious to the queen, Bacon, who had lived with 
him in great friendſhip, did every thing he could to diſ- 
ſuade him ſrom following ſuch violent meaſures as 
afterwards brought him to the ſcaffold, 

On the acceſſion of James 1. he was honoured with 
knighthood, and appointed ſolicitor-general. He was 
ſoon after made attorney-general ; and when the lord 
Egerton reſigned the great ſeal, Bacon was created a 
peer, and conſtituted lord high chancellor of England. 
During his leiſure hours he applied himſelf ſo cloſely to 
the ſtudy of nature, that although he did not live to ſee 
philoſophy brought to a ſta e of perſection, yet he not 
only led the way, but alfo pointed out the road, which 
has made room tor all thoſe improvements, which have 
laid open the ſecrets of natute to the meaneſt capaci- 
ties. | 

So far we have conſidered Bacon as a ſcholar, but 
truth obliges us to point out that ſlain on his charac- 
ter, for which no apology can ever be made. He was 
naturaily generous even to a fault, for he kept no ac- 
count of his expences, but ſquandered away his whole 
tortune, upon ſuch as were baſe enough to flatter 
him. | 

When he was made chancellor, cauſes of great im- 
portance came before him, but to his everlaſting diſ- 
honour, he fold his decrees to thoſe who bid. higheſt 
tor them. Among all the criines a man can be guilty 
ot, none was ever held in ſuch deteitation as the per- 
verſion of juſtice ; for as equity is conſidered as a tran- 
icript of the divine perfection, ſo a judge is conſidered 
as ſicting in place of the deity. The ſcriptures both 
of the Old and New Teftament are full ot threatnings 
againſt thoſe who ſhall pervert juitice, and all nations, 
even the moſt barbarous have held it in deteſtation. 

A bill was brought into parliament againſt the chan- 
ceilor for bribery, and the crime was of too glaring a 
nature, and ſupported by too poſitive evidence to be 
denied. He confeſſed himſelf guilty, and received judg- 
ment to pay a fine of forty thouſand pounds, to be de- 
prived of all his employments, rendered incapable of 
ever ſitting again in the Houſe of Lords, and to be im- 
priſoned in the tower, during his majeſty's pleaſure. 
The king, however, remitted his ſentence, and ſuffer- 
ed him to retire privately, on an annual penſion of 
eighteen hundred pounds, 
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le died at Highgate, April the ninth, 1626, and 
was buried at St. Alban's, the place from whence he re- 
ceived his title. 


Edmund Spencer was born in London, fome time 
in the reign of Edward VI. but the year is not certainly 
known, and the inſcription on his monument is alto- 
gether erronious, for it places the time of his birth 
15 10, but that has been refuted by ſeveral authors. He 
ſtudied in the univerſity of Cambridge, where he fell in 
love with a young lady, whom be hath. celebrated un- 
der the name of Rofalinda. 

The great fir Philip Sydney took him under his pro- 
tection ; and queen Elizabeth made him her poet lau- 
rate, a place however of no profit in thoſe times. When 
the lord Grey went over as deputy to Ireland 1580, 
Spencer accompanied him in the character of ſecretary, 
and obtained a grant of ſeveral lands in Munſter. Part 
of the Fairy Queen is ſaid to have been written in 
Ireland; but he was interrupted by the breaking out of 
the rebellion under the earl of Tyrone, and obliged to 
return to London, where he was ſuffered to Janguiſh 
the remainder of his days in poverty and miſery. He 
died at London 1599, and was interred near the body 
of Chaucer, in Weſtminſter Abby. 165 125 

As a poet he was extremely ingenious; but the ar- 
rogolical repreſentations which he hath given us of 
virtue and vice, are loſt under the diſguiſe of the 


Kable. 


Benjamin, or as he is more commonly called Ben | 


Tohnſon, was the ſon of a clergyman, and born at 
Weſtminſter 1574. He was firſt inſtructed at a private 
ſchool, near the church of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
and afterwards in Weſtminſter ſchool, under the learn- 


ed Camden ; but before he had finiſhed his ſtudies, his 


father died, and his mother, who it ſeems was not in 
very affluent circumſtances, married a ſecond huſband, 
who was either a builder, or in fone branch of that 
trade. | 

The ftep-father took young Ben from ſchool, and 
obliged him to work at his own trade, an indignity he 
could never forgive, and in reſentment he inliſted as a 
ſoldier in the army, which was ſent to the Nether- 
lands. As a ſoldier he is ſaid to have behaved with the 
greateſt bravery z and having killed one of the enemy 
in ſingle combat, he brought off the ſpoils in fight of 
both armies. | 

It doth not appear that he was raifed to any com- 

2nd ; for on his return home, he entered himſelf at 
St. John's college, Cambridge, in order to finiſh his 
ſtudies. Poverty, which had driven him from ſchool, 
did not leave hint at the univerſity ; and before he had 
taken ny degrees, he aſſociated himſelf with a com- 
pany of players, and ſoon after was taken under the 
patronage of the great Shakeſpear. | 

It was not long before he brought ſome of his plays 
upon the ſtage In having quarrelled with one of the 
actors, a duel was fought, and Ben killed his antago- 
niſt. Whether he was ever tried for the fault 1s uncer- 
tain; but we rather imagine that he obtained the 
queen's pardon, before any bill was found. | 

He continued writing a play for the ſtage every year, 
till 1619, that he was made poet lauret, with an an- 
nual ſalary of one hundred pounds. He is ſaid to have 
indulged himſelf very freely with his bottle, and altho' 
he was above want in his latter years, yet was too 
bad an economiſt ever to ſave money. 

He died 1637, and was interred in Weſtminſter, 
where a monument has been fince erected to his me- 
mory, and on it is the following inſcription. 


O rare Ben Johnſon. 


He was certainly a very eminent'poet, as well as the 
beſt critic of his time, and ſome of his plays are ſtill 
acted with great applauſe, | 


1 
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broad, he wrote his celebrated book intitled, Religio 


lear 1 HR 1 TT tain ine an 2 Coun! 
| Ning, on Roman antiquities, CONtalnimny an oy 
of the urns, and other funeral! monuments, fand!“ 


Inigo Jones, whom we have often men 
courſe of this work, was born in London 185 
father being a member of the company of cloth N th 
and kept a ſhop ſome where near St. Paul's Wa 
not rightly informed what education he receiv 11 
youth, only that he diſcovered a ſtrong way, by 
chitectuse, and the fine arts, before he arti Ws 
ſtate of manhood. | "x 

The earl of Pembroke having heard of his rig 
nius, and great merit, reſolved to take him _ b 
protection; and for that purpoſe ſent him to fin, ls 
{ſtudies at Rome, Florence, and Venice _ h * 
made ſuch prohciency, eſpecially in architeQure. 10 
he returned to England, with all the knowleq,, 8 
thoſe excellent ſchools could afford, He was. . 
for ſome time neglected by his countrymen, owins . 
cipally to queen Elizabeth's declining health pF 
induced him to go over to Denmark, 9 

On the acceſſion of James I. he returned to E 
land; and Anne, the conſort of that prince, took jo 
into favour, in conſequence of letters recom Ry 


flon2g in 
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3, however, 


the.death of Henry prince of Wales, he went once — 


#4 11 


When the civil wars broke out, he adhered ta“, 
royal maſter, from a principle of gratitude; but 4; 
not live to ſee the be Nestle of the royal family, {a 
he died 1652, and was interred in the church of St. le- 
net, near St. Paul's Wharfe, London. 

He was certainly one of the greateſt architects that 
ever lived in Britain, and what makes him the more n- 
markable is, that in his time the peopie had no other 
notion of the rules of proportion, beſides what idezs 
are conveyed by the view of a gothic ſtructure. The 
{ſtrength of his genius, and the ſolidity of his judoment 
enabled him to ſoar above vulgar prejudices ; and hid 
his ſucceſſors attended to the rules laid down by bim, 
we might by this time have ſeen ſuch ediſices ercctec, 
as would have done honour to the nation, inſtead «i 
Venetian windows and Chineſe temples. 


Sir Thomas Brown, M. D. was born in Lonor, 
1605, and inſtructed in grammar learning at W inche! 
ter, from whence he was removed to New College 
Oxford, according to the rules of the foundation. 
When he had paſſed through a courſe of philolovica 
learning, he took his degree of maſter of arts, and uti 
mediately after entered his name on the phyſic linc. 

When he had taken his degree of doctor in p3ytic. 
he travelled abroad for further improvement, and ipeii 
ſome years in France and Italy. Whilſt he was . 


Medici, i. e. The Religion of a Phyſician; and uf 
his return to England, ſettled as a phyſician at Not- 
wich, where he ſoon acqui:ed conſiderable practice. . 
appears, however, that he did not confine his ſtud 
to phy ſical knowledge, for he wrote a book full of gets 


different times in Norwich. Be likewiſe entered detp 
into the ſtudy of human nature, and publiſhed a i 
tiſe on vulgar errors, Which is eſteemed in the prebell 
age. Ro 
He was clected a fellow of the college of pny42” 


alle 


Charles II. in conſideration of his great merit and 
ed) honoured him with Knighthood. He died 
rep 1 


it Norwich 1682. 


hn Milton, the celebrated author of Paradiſe Loſt, 


d Street, in London, on the ninth day of Decem- 
2 1608, his father being an eminent ſcrivener, who 
wr heen carly diſ-inberited by his parents for his ſteady 
Jherance to the reformed religion; but providence 
wy ſo far bleſſed his induſtry, that he acquired a 
bandſome fortune, and was able to give his children a 
enteel education. a ; 

John was deſigned from his early infancy for the 
church, and he received the firſt rudiments of learn- 
ing from a private tutor, but was afterwards ſent 
do St. Paul's School, from whence he was tranſplanted 
o Chriſts College, Cambridge. ; 
His application to ſtudy was fo great, that even in 
his early youth, he laid the foundation of thoſe diſ- 
orders, which never after foriook him, until he was 
deprived of the uſe of his eyes. 
(-ntiments of the Greek and Roman claſſics, and 
gudied the holy Scriptures, according to their true 
literal meaning, without having recourſe to the falſe 
loſſes of ſophiſtical commentators. 
The reader will conſider, that when Milton went 
| to the univerſity, Dr. Abbot was at the head of 
the church, and all things were conducted with 
moderation ; but Laud having been advanced to the 
archepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, that prelate who deſigu- 
ed to go half way to Rome, diſguited all ſober and ſeri- 
| ous people, by the introduction of ridiculous rites and 
ceremonies, and publiſhing the book of Sports. Mil- 
| ton, who had hitherto kept his eyes fixed on the 
clerical office, began to conceive inveterate prejudiccs 
againſt it, and reſolved to have no connection with a 
body of men, whoſe conduct appeared diametrically op- 
| polite to the nature of their profeſſion. 
When he had taken his degree of maſter of arts 
he left the univerſity, and went to reſide with his 
father, who had retired from buſineſs, and lived at 
a private houſe in Buckinghamſhire. In this {ſtate 
of retirement he ſpent about five years, proſecuting 
dis ſtudies with the greateſt aſſiduity; and there he 
wrote his celebrated pieces, the Mask of Comus, 
L Allegro, IP Penſeroſo, and Lycidas. 
In 1637, he ſet out on his travels, having received 
excellent advice, in what manner to behave, from the 
learned and accompliſhed fir Henry Wotton, and 
at Paris he ſpent ſome months in company with the 
tamous Hugo Grotius, embaſſador from Chriſtina, queen 
of Sweeden. 
From France he went into Italy, and ſpent ſome 
time at Florence, where he learned to ſpeak the lan- 
guages with all the fluency of a native. Venice like- 
wite engaged his attention, and he ſpent a conſiderable 
time at Rome and Naples. 
When Sir Henry Wotton, who had reſided the 


tions for his journey, he adviſed him to be very cau- 
tious of entering into any diſputes with the papiſts, 
for although he ſhould he able to confute them in ar- 
zument, yet they would be ready, at all times, to 
al in the aſſiſtance of ſecular power, from which 
he would find it very difficult to extricate himſelf, 
A cloſe ming, and an open countenance (ſays Wotton) 
will carry a man through the world. I his advice was 
unix good, but as Milton was one of the moit 
| 2 men in that age, ſo he was endowed with 

Mat ſincerity that would not ſuffer him to diſguiſe 
s ſentiments, He ſaw the abominable idolatry of the 
po, and he treated it with ſuch ridicule, that 
ap Lriſh prieſts at Rome had laid a ſcheme, either 
i 0 him privatly aſſaſſinated, or clapt up in the 
qumtion. He received however notice of their in- 


tent 
ons, and left the place in the moſt private man- 
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and the glory of the Engliſh nation, was born in 


He imbibed the fineſt 


preateſt part of his life in Italy, gave Milton inſtruc- 
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Whilſt he was in Italy, he received the news 
that the flames of civil war were breaking out in 
England, and inftead of living abroad in a {tate of 
tranquility, he returned to his native country, in 
order to be a ſpectator of that ſtruggle, which Eng- 
land was about to make in defence of its natural rights 
and privileges, As he had conceived the moſt it:ve- 
terate antipathy againſt the whole frame of the church 
of England, we Had him in 1641, publiſhing ſeveral 
ſpirited pieces againſt the biſhops, which at that time 
made a conſiderable noiſe. 

About this time, he took a houſe in Jewin Street, 
and opened a gentee] academy for the inſtruction of 
young gentleman, and it appears from the treatiſe he 
wrote on that ſubject, that no man was ever better 
qualified for an office of ſuch importance. His fa- 
ther (for his mother had been dead ſome years) re- 
ſided with him in the ſame houſe, and it was conlider- 


ed as a favour in Milton to admit a young gentleman 


into his academy. About this time he entered into 
the mairiage ſtate, with miſs Powel the daugnter of 
a gentleman of fortune in Worceſterſhire, but a great 
royaliſt, to which is generally aſcribed a difference 
which ſoon after aroſe between them. | 

They had not been married above a month, when 
Mrs. Milton went to viſit her relations in the country, 
promiſing to return at a ſtated time. That however 
ſhe neglected to comply with, and ſent her husband“ 
notice that ſhe had refolved not to have any thing 
further to do with him. Milton had too much ſpirit, 
not to reſent ſuch an inſult, and therefore wrote his 
celebrated treatiſe on divorſe, which brought upon 
him the indignation of the Weſtminſter aſſembly, 
in whoſe defence he had written ſo learned againtt 
the biſhops. He looked on the marriage obligation 
as diflolved, and it having been repreſented to his 
wife, that he was actually making addreſſes to a young 
lady in St. Martin's Le Grand, her pride and jealouſy 
took the alarm, and the friends of both were earneſt 
in effecting a reconciliation, As he was ſpending an 
evening with the young lady, it was ſo contrived that 
his wite ſhould be placed in an oppoſite chamber, and 
in the midſt of the converſation, ſhe came into the 
room, and fell upon her knees before her husband, 
who after a few words received her into his arms, 
and took her home to his houſe. She bore him ſe- 
veral children, and at laſt died in childbed, ſhe being 
in all things a very prudent woman, ſo that they lived 
extremely happy. He remained attached to the po- 
pular party, but when Oliver Cromwell aſſumed the 
government,” Milton was made Latin fecretary and 
toon after loſt the uſe of his ſight. That affliction, 
although! very great, yet did not hinder him from at- 
tending to the duties of his office, and even proſecut- 
ing his ſtudies by means of an amanuenſis, whom he 
procured to read for him. He alſo married a ſecond 
wife, the daughter of one captain Woodcock of 
Hakery, who died in childbed about ten months after 
their marriage. 3 | 

When the reſtoration took place, Milten was ex- 
cepted in the act of Indemnity, but he afterwards 
obtained his pardon through the intereſt of fir William 
D' Avenent, whoſe life. he had ſaved, when he was 
condemned, during the time of the uſurpation. He 
alſo mawied a third wife, the daughter of one Mr. 
Minſhal, a gentleman in Cheſhire, who ſervived him 
many years, ſhe having been alive in 1729 at Nant- 
wich. Being thus diſengaged from all manner ot 
buſineſs, he reſolved to finiſh his great work, on the 
fall of man, which will render his name immortal 
as long as the Engliſh language is read. 

It ſeems to have been finiſhed about the year 1665, 
during the great plague, when he had retired with 
his tamily to a ſmall - houſe at Chalfont, in Buck- 
inghamſhire. It was long however before its me- 
rit was known, party prejudice having been ſo 
violent, during the reign of Charles II. that the name 
of the author, was ſufficient to have blaſted the re- 
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putation of the greateſt work that ever Was Written. 
It has now obtained its juſt reward, and is held in 
the utmoſt eſteem, and admiration by every lover of true 
genius and real merit. | 

Milton lived in an eaſy, though not affluent, man- 
ner, till 1674, when he died of a fit of the gout at 
his houſe in Bunhill Fields, and was buried befide 
his father in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
but no monument has been put up m that place to his 
memorv. 

The late Mr. Benſon, auditor of the Exchequer, has 
ſupplied that deficiency by erecting a marble monu- 
ment for Milton in Weſtminſter Abby, and the fol- 
lowing lines on the comparitive difterence between 
him, Homer, and Virgil, are well known. 


Three poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, ltaly, and England did adorn ! 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
The next in majeſty, and both the latt. 

"The force of nature could no further go, 
"Fo make a third, ſhe join'd the former two. 


Nlilton was equally eminent for every virtue, as he 
was juſtly celebrated for his genius and learning. 


Abraham Cowley, juſtly celebrated for his poetical 
genius, and much more for the purity of his life, was 
the ſon of a grocer in Fleet-ſtreet, where he was born 
1618. He was a poſthumous child, being born after 
his father's death; but that loſs was made up by the 
:ndulgent care of his mother, who defigned hiar for one 
of the learned profeffions, and procured his admiſſion 
23 one of the king's ſcholars on the royal foundation 
at Weſtminſter. 

He diſcovered an early genius for poetry, and an old 
edition of Spencer's Fairy Queen, having accidentally 
come to his hands, he read it all over, and the ſtories 
of giants, knights, and enchanted caſtles, filled his 
mind with the moſt elevated notions : and he publiſhed 
a volume of poems before he had attained his fifteenth 
vear. % He remained at Weſtminſter fchool till he be- 
came perfectly acquainted with the learned languages; 
but although he became maſter of the Greek and Latin 
claffics, yet he could never retain any of the grammar 
rules in his memory, U 

In 1636 he was elected into Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he made conſiderable progreſs in the 
{tudy of the ſciences, particularly botany, whereof h 
became a perfe& maſter. 

When the civil wars broke out, he left the univer- 
ſity ; and after the king's affairs were ruined, and him- 
ſelf beheaded, Mr. Cowley followed the royal family 
abroad, giving them all the advice, and doing them 
every ſervice in his power. For that purpoſe he came 
over to England, 1656 ; but was apprehended, and 
committed to priſon, trom whence he was not diſcharg- 
ed untit he had ſubmitted to comply with very rigo- 
rous conditions. When the royal family were reſtored, 
Cowley was offered ſeveral lucrative employments ; but 
having ſpent great part of his time in an unſettled man- 
ner, and being fond of retirement, the king gave him 
an eſtate at Chertſey in Surry, where he lived about fix 
years, and died on the twenty-eighth of July 1667. He 
Was interred with great funeral pomp in Weſtminſter 
Abby, and a monument ereCted to his memory, with 
an inſcription en it, written by Dr. Sprat, afterwards 
biſhop of Rocheſter. 

We are told that when the king was informed of his 
death, he ſaid, That Mr. Cowley had not left a better 
man behind him in England. His character as a poet 


will be beſt known, by the following lines of Mr. 
Addiſon. 


Great Cowley then (a mighty genius wrote, ) 
O'er-run, with wit, and laviſh of his thought : 
His turns too cloſely on the reader preſs, 

He more had pleas'd us, had he pleas'd us lefs : 


—— 
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One glittering thought no ſooner ſirikes our e 
With ſilent wonder, but new wonders tiſe. 
Pardon, great poet, that I dare to name 
Ihe unnumber'd beauties of thy veric with bla 
Thy fault is only wit in its excels "7M 
But wit like thine in any ſhape will pleaſe, 

Bleſt man ! whoſe ſpotleſs lite, and charuung lu. 
Employ'd the tuneful prelate in thy praije. * 7? 
Bleit man ! who now thall be for ever kg 


| wn 
In Sprat's ſucceſsful labouts, and thy un. 


Sir William Temple, one of the greateſt . 
of the laſt age, was rne fon of fir John Temple, 4. 
born in London 1628. He was private! y inftructeg 0 
grammar learning, and ſent to finiſh his Nudies in ©, 
nuel college, Cambridge. He ſoon made himmzulc Ne 15 
of uſeful and polite arts, and returned from the un, 
ſity, with every accompliſhment that could be proc * 
in that learned ſeminary. NY 

He refuſed to act under Oliver Cromwe!] , bu .. 
the reſtoration he was ſent ambaflador to the ita p 
Holiand, and afterwards to other courts in Li 
When he found that Charles was promoting the ENA 
intereſt ; and that there was a deſign to introduce «.. 
pery, he reſigned all his employments, and lircd' 
Moor Park in Surry, where he died 1698. 7 

He was a learned and elegant writer, as appears fron 
his works on different ſubjects, but all equally vgly 
ble; and he was not only a man of a very amiable lit 
but alſo a great encourager of neglected merit, and cf 
an unbounded generoſity, His account of the Nether. 


[amen 


cf 


Ae. 


all the beauties of the clailic authors; and his itte 
duction to the hiſtory of Britain is a proof that he $4. 
died the conſtitution of his country. 


Ifaac Barrow, D. D. was the ſon of an emigr: 
merchant in London, where he was born 1630, k 
was ſent, while very young to the Charterhouſe-\: hodl; 
but ſo averſe was he to learning, and fo miſchievoy; 
among his ſchool fellows, that his father, who wa 
very pious man, often wifhed, that if it pleaſed the a. 
mighty to take any of his children, it might be Iſa, 
for he was perſuaded he would come to an untimely | 
end. Nothing is more vain than human conjecturs, 
although parents are certainly juſtifiable in fearing the 
worſt of their children. 

Old Mr. Barrow lived to fee his fon an ornamen; 
and honour both to learning and religion; and often 
hleſſed God, that he had made him the father of ſuch 
a ſon. He began his ſtudies in Trinity college, Can- 
bridge, and when only eighteen years of age was clv- 
{en fellow. 

The vititation of the univerſities taking plzce the 
year following, and Mr. Barrow having an aveikion ts 
Preſbyterian church govermnent, he began to Rudy 
phyſic, and made great progreſs therein. | har nai 
rally led him to the ſtudy of the mathematics, warren 
he made a greater progreſs than any Englifaman © 
him had ever done. 1 

He likewiſe read over the fathers of the the it 
centuries, but preferred Gregory, Nazianzen, a 
Chryſoſtom to all the others. In 1656, be travel" 
abroad, and beſides viſiting his father, who was then 
at Paris, he travelled to Florence, Venice, Romy 
and Naples, after which he ſpent about a yearim 4% 
key, and returned to England in 1659. ; 

During his voyage from Italy to Smyrna, be = 
delivered in a moſt ſignal manner, from being talen? 
an Alegerine Corſair, The pirate attacked the ag l. 
which he was, not far from the iſland of Malta, ab 
fuch caſes every perſon on board is obliges to en 
aſſiſtance. Mr. Barrow was placed at one oi tie b 
and behaved with great bravery, during the engage 
till one of the enemies guns burſting, it fo intime 
them, that they tacked and ſheered olf with gif 
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n he returned to England, the ſtatutes of his 
Whe pliged him to enter into orders, although he 
college ®: nication of loliciting for eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
had no He was choſen profeſſor of Greeh fellow of 
mel e ſociety, and profeſſor of geometry in Greſham 
the roy? He was alſo choſen proteſſor of the mathe- 
23 College. Cambridge, where he brought that fort of 
matie®s pe a ſtate of perfection, unknown in former 
„ in 1699, reſigned it in favour of his friend 
u oil the great fir Itaac Newton. 
127 * next year he took his degree of doctor in divi- 
| ** his uncle, the biſhop of St. Alaph, preſented 
wh a ſmall fine cure in Wales ; but he ſtill remain- 
17 gf college, as a fellow. In 1672, he was pro- 
6d 10 to the dignity of maſter of Trinity college, by 
| ples II. who ſaid that he was ſure he had beſtowed 
- 0 the beſt ſcholar in England. 
it : 1675, he was choſen vice chancellor, but was 
taken off by a violent fever 1677. He was certainly 
| of the beſt preachers in the laſt age, and one of the 
| 2 ous chriſtians. He was fo regardleis of his 
| nog that unleſs ſome of his friends put him in 
| Fa, he was apt to neglect uſing clean linnen. 


Robert South, TD. D. was born at Hackney in this 
county 1633. He learned the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages in Weſtminſter ſchool, under the famous Dr. 
Buſby. He was ſo remarkable for his knowledge in 
Latin; that he was pitched upon by the maſter to read 
| the prayers in ſchool. 

According to the rules of the foundation, he was 
ent to finiſh his ſtudies in Chriſt-church, Oxford, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by writing a copy of Latin verſes 
in praiſe of Oliver Cromwell. Soon after the reſtora- 
tion, he complied with the act of uniformity, and was 
zppointed chaplain to the Jord chancellor Clarendon, 
who procured him the valuable place of a prebendary, 
in the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, 

In 1676, he was appointed chaplain to the duke of 
Vork, and accompanied the honourable Mr. Hyde, 
when he went ambaſſador to the king of Poland. He 
bed a great averſion to popery, and in the latter part 
of the reign of Charles II. he refuſed to accept of ſome 
biſhoprics that were oflered him upon condition of his 
complying with the corrupt meaſures of Adminiſtration. 
He was by nature endowed with fuch a ſeverity of ex- 
preſion, and had ſo much ſarcaſtic humour, that when 
tze earl of Rocheſter pitched upon him as a divine of 
the church of England, to diſpute with a romiſh prieſt ; 
ring James II. excepted to it leſt his beloved idolatry 
ſhould be treated with too much ridicule, He complied 
heartily with the revolution, and took the oaths to the 
government, but refuſcd a biſhopric that was offered 
bim, becauſe, the perſon ejected had lived long with 
him in a ſtate of friendſhip. He died 1710, and was 
Interred in Weſtminſter abby, where a handſome mo- 
nument has been erected to his memory. 

He was certainly a moſt admired preacher, and his 
ſermons have in them, whatever wit or knowlege could 
put together. In his younger years he had imbibed the 
notions of Socinus ; but being in company with ſome 
divines, who ridiculed him upon it, he told them, that 
it they could eftabliſh the doctrine of preſcience, he 
would immediately relinquiſh his former opinions, and 
that having been done to his utmoſt ſatistaction, he 
became for ever after a moderate Calviniſt. 


John Strype was born at Stepney, in this county 
1043. His parents who were in very reputable cir- 
cumltances ſent him to St. Paul's School, and from 
thence to Jeſus college, in Cambridge, where he finiſh- 
ed his ſtudies. When he had taken his degree of maſter 
arts, he entered into holy orders, and was preſented 
to a [mall living in Eſſex, and afterwards he obtained 
the rectory of Low Layton in the ſame county. 

his pleaſing retirement ſuited his diſpoſition, which 

vas ſtrongly attached to the ſtudy of hiſtory ; and hav- 

13 Contracted an acquaintance with one fir Michael 

cks, a my learned gentleman, who lived in his 
2 
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pariſn, and whoſe father had been ſecretary to the great 
lord Burleigh, he obtained copies of his manulcripts, 
and from them compiled thirteen volumes in tolio, all 
relating to our reformation from popery, and the lives 
and actions of the reformers, and firlt proteitant biſhops. 
He lived to the great age of hinety-four, and enjoyed 
all his ſenſes and faculties to the laſt, notwithitanding 
his intenſe application to ſtudy, He died at Low Lay- 


ton 1737. 


William Penn was the ſon of Admiral Penn,. and 
horn near St. Catharines in 1644. He received the firſt 
part of his education at Chigwzll, in Effex, and in 
1660, was entered a gentleman commoner in Chriſts- 
church, Oxtord, in order to finiſh his ſtudies. He did not 
however remain long in that learned ſeminary, for having 
heard ſome of the people, called Quakers, preach, he 
embraced their notions, and declared himſelf in their fa- 
vour, for which he was expelled the univerſity. 

When he retu.ned to his father, he met with 
treatment ſtill more ſevere, for when he began to Thee 
and I hou the old gentleman, with his hat o his head, 
it exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, that he threatened 
to ſend tor a ſmith in order to nail it to his ſcull. He 
was turned out of doors, and his father refuſcd to give 
him one penny towards his ſubſiſtance. 

All theſe perſecutions were not, however, ſufficient 
to damp the natural vigor of his ſpirits, nor extinguiſh 
the flame of zeal that had been kindled in his mind. He 
was oftentimes apprehended and committed to priſon 
tor no other reaſon, but that he did not comply with 
the forms of the eſtabliſhed church; but in 1081, the 
government being greatly in debt to his father, made 
him a grant ofa large tract of land in America, fince 
called Penſylvania, to which young Penn failed, and 
made ſuch remarks as to be able to form a true judg- 
ment in what manner he could turn it to his advan- 
tage, 

33 made theſe diſcoveries and obſervations, and 
being of a generous and liberal turn of mind, he re- 
turned to England, and engaged ſeveral people to go 
over and ſettle there, upon whom he beſtowed many 
valuable privileges. At this time he bad thoughts of 
returning to America ; but James II. whoſe deſign was 
to introduce popery, took him into his favour, under 
the pretence of eſtabliſhing an unlimited liberty of 
conſcience, although with no other view, but that of 
granting the popith prieſts an opportunity to delude the 
multitude, and bring them over to their idolatry. 

His connections with the court, rendered him an 
object of reproach, becauſe moſt people believed, that un- 
leis he had been a papiſt, he could not have been admitted 
to ſuch a degree of familiarity with the bigotted king; 
but when queen Anne came to the throne, theſe ſuſ- 
picions ſubſided, and he was once more taken into fa- 
vour, even by the whig miniſtry. | 

In the mean time he continued to promote the in- 
tereſt of his colony, and finding that the air of Ameri- 
candid not agree with his conſtitution, he took a private 
houſe in Buckinghamſhire, where he lived till 1718, 
and died in the ſeventy-fourth year of his age. 

He was a man of great natural parts, and he had the 
moſt enlarged notions concerning the natural rights of 
mankind, and the chief bonds of human ſociety. His 
colony is open for the reception of all ſorts of emi- 
grants, and with the greateſt propriety the chief town 
is expreſſive of the whole, namely Philo-delphia, or 
a lover of the brethren. 


John Hough, D. D. was born ſomewhere in the 
county of Middleſex 1650, but educated at the free- 
ſchool at Birmingham, in Warwickſhire ; from whence 
he was removed to Magdalen college, in Oxford, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, and was choſen a fellow. Af- 


ter he had taken his degrees, he entered into holy or- 


ders; but remained a fellow of his college till 1687, 
when James II. in order to promote the eſtabliſhment 
of Popery, conſidered, that no means could fo ef- 
fectually anſwer the end, as that of placing popiſh 
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prieſts at the head of our ſeminaries of learning. He had 
already diſpenſed with the penal laws ; but as Magdaten 
college was one of the richeſt in the nation, he thought 
that nothing could better ſuit his purpoſe than that 
of beſtowing it upon one of the jeſuits. Accordingly 
a royal Mandamus was iſſued, ordering the fellows to 
inveſt one Farmer, a Romiſh prieſt, with the maſter- 
ſhip; but they treated the order with that contempt 
which it deſerved ; and according to the oaths they had 
taken, elected Dr. Hough their ſenior fellow. 

This was a high indignity offered to the bigoted 
prince, who at that time was folely under the direction 
of Petre, the jeſuit, and the court of King's Bench 
was moved for a writ, Quo Warranto, againſt the col- 
lege, The fellows appeared with the ſtatutes of their 
ſociety, and pleaded, That by their oath they were o- 
bliged to cle& one of their own body, as maſter, But 
they were treated with infolence, and diſmifled with 
diſdain. 

Dr. Hough was deprived of the maſterſhip by letters 
patent; but when the news arrived, that the Prince of 
Orange intended envading England, the poor pu- 
ſilanimous king ordered him to be re-inſtated in his 
office. 

Soon after the revolution he was appointed biſhop 
of Oxford; and in 1699, tranſlated to the ſee of Litch- 
held and Coventry, When doctor "Tenniſon died, he 
was offered the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, which he 
thought proper to decline; but accepted the fee of 
Worceſter, wherein he remained till his death 1743, 
in the ninety-third year of his age. 

Dr. Hough was in many reipe&ts a moſt excellent 
man, and the preſent worthy lord Lyttleton, who 
knew him well, has celebrated his virtues in a poem, 
addreſſed to a young gentleman, who had ſome thoughts 
of entering into holy orders. 


Good Wor'ſter thus ſupports his drooping age, 

Far from court flatt'ry, far from party rage: 

He, who in youth, a tyrant's frown defy'd, 

Firm and intripid on his country's tide ; 

Her boldeſt champion then, and now her mildeſt 
guide. 5 

O generous warmth ! O ſanctity divine! 

To emulate his worth, my friend be thine. 

Learn from his life the dutics of the gown, 

Learn not to flatter, nor inſult the ccown ; 

Nor baſely ſervile court the guilty great, 

Nor raiſe the church a rival to the ſtate; 

To error mild, to vice alone ſevere, 

Stcek not to ſpread the law of love by fear. 

The prieſt who plagues the world can never mend, 

No foe to man was e'er to God a friend. 

Let reaſon, and let virtue faith maintain, 

All force but their's is impious, weak and vain. 


Edmund Hally, was the ſon of a ſoap-boiier at Shore- 
ditch, where he was born 1656. His parents ſent 
him to St. Paul's ſchool, where he not only acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the claffic authors, but alſo 
became familiarly acquainted with different parts of the 
mathematics, before he removed to Oxford, 

From his moſt early youth he had devoted himſelf to 
the ſtudy of aſtronomy ; and the proficiency he made 
therein, has ſurprized all the learned in Europe; for 
nothing ſeemed beyond the reach of his abilities ; nor 
did he confider any difficulty too great, when he had 
an opportunity either of gratifying his curioſity; or fa- 
tisfying that unbounded deſire which he had after natu- 
ral knowledge. 

Being extremely curious to know the numbers of the 
fixed ſtars, he made a voyage to the iſland of St. He- 
lena 1677, and afterwards failed through every part of 
the vaſt Atlantic Ocean, in order to conſider the va- 
riation of the needle, of which a curious account is to 
be met with in the philofophical tranſactions. He alſo 
attempted to diſcover the nature of the longitude at ſea 
and although he laid the ground work, yet he had not 
the happineſs to ſee the ſuper- ſtructure raiſed. He 
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was continually employed in inventing ſcheqe: 
benefit of his country; and although he waz n. 
vanced to any very lucrative place, yet h 
comfortalfe ſubſiſtance. | 
ſixth year of his age. 
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William Louth, B. D. was born in London ibs 
and educated in merchant Tavior's ſchool, from hs, 
he was ſent to St. John's college, Oxterd, whe, » 
took his degrees, and entered into holy orders, whe, 

His firſt advancement in the church was, by the; 
tereſt of Dr. Mew, biſhop of Wincheſter, 8 
ſented him to a rich living in Hampſhire, 2nd _ 
him one of the prebends in his own cathedral. l. 
a very ſtudious perſon, and did every thing in bi. dome 
to promote ſcripture knowledge, both by writing 
defence, and explaining the prophecies, which w. 
have been fince publiſhed as a iuppliment to!) 
trick's commentary, and are not inferior to the Como. 
ſition of that great man: he enjoyed his liying; " 
his death, which happened on the ſeventeenth di A. 
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Matthew Prior, eſquire, was the ſon of a jgin., 
in London, Where he was born 1664. He loft his . 
ther whilſt he was very young; but he had an vn; 
who kept a tavern, by whom he was taken home in gr. 
der to affift as a waiter. Young Prior, who had he: 
ſome time at Weſtminſter ſchool, had acquired a x. 
ficerable knowledge of the claſſics, and although he ug 
through neceflity confined to the mean emplovment of x 
waiter, yet he did not neglect to improve his mic! 
when his leiſure hours wouid permit. ; 

Several noblemen uſed to frequent his uncle's, 282 
houſe of gentcel entertainment, among whom was the 
ear] of Dorſet, who ſoon conceived an aſfection for 
young Prior, who often repeated to his lordſhip fore 
of the moſt beautiful paſſages of the claſſic authors, ani 
likewiſe explained their intricacies, 

A diſpute having ariſen one evening in the company 
concerning a paſſage in Horace, the earl of Joiſet pro. 
poſed referring it to the waiter, who being called, a. 
plained it to the ſatisfaction of all preſent ; which in- 
duced his lordſhip to fend him, at his own expence, t1 
St. John's college, Cambridge ; where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and was choſen one of the fellows. 

When the revolution took place, he was brought to 
court by his great patron, the lord Dorſet, and mad: 
ſecretary to the earl of Berkely, ambaſſador to the States 
General, He went afterwards to France in the (an: 
character, under the ear] of Portland, and was after 
wards appointed fecretary of ſtate for Ireland; inal 
which places he behaved with the greateſt integrity; and 
in 1700 was appointed one of the lords commitlioners of 
trade and plantations. 

When the change of the miniſtry took place in the 
latter end of queen Anne's reign, he ſided with 112 
court party, and was appointed one of the commiſfon- 
ers of cuſtoms, and was principally concerned in p- 
moting the peace of Utrecht, | 

On the acceſſion of George I. he was taken 1 
cuſtody, in conſequence of articles of impeachment cx. 
hibited againſt him by the Houſe of Commons, and li 
voured by the new miniſtry. All his papers wer 
ſeized,, but as nothing could be made of them, be vs 
diſcharged, and ſpent the remainder of his le in pea? 
and retirement. He died 1721, and was interred if 
Weſtminſter Abby. 

There are but few of the Engliſh poets who have © 
ceeded Prior. His thoughts are ſublime, his ſentiments 
moral, his language eaſy, yet engaging, and the pf 
cipal end and deſign of all his writings ſeems to be 4 
to enforce the practice of moral duties under the 1 
ons of poetical beauty, | 


Anthony Aſhley Cooper was born in Exeter Hou 
in the Strand, where his grandfather, the lord chancs 
lor, then reſided 1671. He was inſtructed in the 
tin and Greek languages, by a lady who reſided in , 


a.! 
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1fther's houſe, and was ſuch a proficent in philolo- 
* learning, as to be miſtreſs of all the beauties of the 
2 + and Roman poets. The ſame learned lady in- 
Greek Of 


* at he had acquired ever art of 
mathamatics, ſo th 1 y P 


Med; a 1 , . * 
univerſal knowledge, without either being at a ſchool 


, a college. .* * . 
* was ſent abroad to viſit foreign countries; but 


talr became his favourite reſidence, where he remain- 

1 till the revolution, and returned to England 1689. 
0 this time the town of Pool made choice of him as 
of of their members in parliament, but he declined 
that honour, till the death of fir John I'renchard, 
which happened ſome years atterwards, when he was 
returned, and took his teat in the houte, 

It was generally ſuppoſed that he would make but a 
poor figure in the houle, and yet we find an incident 
recorded of him, that ſurpaſſes any thing we remember 
to have read, either in ancient or modern authors. Be- 
fre the revolution, and till ſome time after, priſoners 
tor high treaſon were not allowed council, unleſs a ſpe— 
cial matter of law was {tated to the court; but when 
generoſity of ſentiment took place, that remnant of 
arery was put an end to by an act of parliament. But 
notwithſtanding the humanity of ſuch a law, yet it 
met with great oppolition from thoſe who had moit nced 
of its aſſiſtance. | 

When it was brought into the houſe, Mr. Cooper 
had preparcd a ſpeech in detence of it ; but when he 
{tood up to read it, he was a good deal confuſed, and 
ſcarce knew how to proceed. The houſe was ſur— 
prized, but the ſpeaker told him to take time, and not 
to le diſcouraged ; upon which Mr, Cooper with the 
gteateſt preſence of mind addreſſed himſelf in the fol- 
owing words: 

« Sir, if I who riſe only to give my opinion on rhe 
& hill now depending, am ſo confounded, that I am 
« unable ſo expreſs the leaſt of what I propoſed to ſay, 
« What muſt be the condition of that man, who, 
« without any aſſiſtance, is obliged to plead for his 
« life, whilſt under the apprehenſions of being deprived 
« of it.“ 

Theſe emphatic and weil timed words, had ſuch an 
eftect on all who heard them, that the bill paſſed at laſt 
without oppoſition, 

During the reign of king William, he did every 
thing in his power to promote ſuch meaſures in 
the Houſe of Commons, as were for the intereſt 
ot the nation, having been from his moſt early youth 
carefully inſtructed in the principles of liberty. 

Upon the death of his father, he became carl of 
Shaltſbury; and king William, who treated him with 
the greateſt reſpect, offered to make him ſecretary of 
ſtate ; but his weak ſtate of health obliged him to de- 
cine that honour, He always attended in the Houſe 
of Lords, when he found he could be of ſervice to 
his country, and although he declined accepting of any 
place, yet, like a true patriot, he never failed to afliſt 
the miniſtry with his advice. 

la the reign of queen Anne, he left London to enjoy the 
enents of a retired life, and to proſecute his favourite 
ues ; but finding his health decline, he went to 
Italy for the benefit of the air. He ſettled chiefly at 
Naples, but did not live long, for his health declined 
day, and he died in February 1713. His lady was a 
a near relation of his mother, and by her he had an 
only fon, the late earl of Shaftſbury. 


Richard Mead, M. D. was the fon of an eminent 
iſſenting miniſter at Stepney, where he was born 1673. 
His father had a large family of children, which oblig— 
1 him to Keep a private tutor in the houſe; but when 
-n Rye houſe plot was diſcovered, and charged upon 
me diſtenters, his father, to avoid any trouble, went 
ner to Holland, and took his ſon along with him, 
_ placed him in the univerſity of Leyden, where he 
ade great progreſs in philoſophy, under the celebrated 


nt and all the branches of phyſic, under Dr. 
Cairn, 


Atucted him in all the principles of philoſophy, and the 
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When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he travelled into 
Italy, where he reſided ſome time, and took his doc- 
tor's degree at Padua, When he returned to England, 
he entered upon the practice of phyſic, and ſtruck our 
ſeveral new lights in that ſcience, which had been un- 
known before, His practice ſoon began to increaſe, 
and in a few years he was more followed by people ot 
faſhion than any other phyfician in London, having 
for many years acquired upwards of ſeven thouiand 
pounds annually, 

The univerſity of Oxford conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor in phyſic, and he was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society, of the College of Phyſicians, and 
phytcian to St. 'Thumas's hotpital, He was one of the 
greateſt patrons of learning chat ever lived in Eng- 
land, and he ſupported a dignity in his houſe and equi— 
pages equal to one of the firſt rate nobility. He never 
denied his advice to the poor, and often gave them 
money, both to puzchale medicines and victuals, IIis 
houſe was not only the general retort of the learned at 
home, but alſo of all thoſe who came from abroad ; and 
it was always the firſt queſtion afked them, when they 
returned to their on country, whether they nad con- 
verſed with Dr. Mead. 

He was viſited by ſome of the learned from all parts 
of Europe ; and many came for no other purpoſe but 
to converſe with him. He Jived an honour to his 
country, and the glory of his profeſſion, till the ſix- 
teenth of February 1754, when he died, and was buried 
in the temple church. 

He wrote ſeveral phy:ical treatiſes, particularly on 
the ſmall pox, meaſles, plague and poiſons, which 
have been all collected, and publiſhed in one volume 
quarto. 


Thomas Sherlock, D. D. was the ſon of the learned 

and pious doctor William Sherlock, whoſe life we have 
given in our account of Surry, He was born in Lon- 
don 1678, and educated at Eaton college, from whence 
he was removed to Catharine-hall, Cambridge, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his degrees of matter 
of arts, On the death of his father 1704, he was ap- 
pointed maſter of the "Temple, although he was then 
no more than twenty-ſix years of age, the youngeſt, 
perhaps, that ever enjoyed that high dignity. It like- 
wiſe procured him many enemies; but fo faithful was 
he in the diſcharge of his duty, and ſo excellent a 
preacher, that he ſilenced the tongue of ſlander, and 
put envy to the bluſh. 

His own friends knew not one half of his merit, till 
it was brought to light by his advancement to that 
office ; and many of his auditors, being gentlemen of 
learning, his fame was ſounded every where, and many 
ſtrangers, when they came to London, have ſtaid a day 
longer in town than they intended, for no other reaſon, 
but that of having the pleaſure to hear him preach, 
He was choſen maſter of Catharine hall in 1714. And 
about two years aſter, he was promoted to the deanery 
of Chicheſter. | 

At that time the controverſy between the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical power was carried to a great height; and 
Sherlock took part with the clergy againſt doctor Hoad- 


ley, biſhop of Bangor, and the great favourite of the 


royal family. He was foon after engaged in a more 
important argument; for Mr. Collins, having publiſh- 
ed ſome books againft the chriſtian religion, Dr. Sher- 
lock preached 11x ſermons in the Temple church, a- 
gainſt that gentleman's arguments, in order to preſerve 
his learned auditory from being led into deiſtical 
errors. 

Theſe ſermons were afterwards publiſhed at the 
earneſt requeſt of the benchers of both ſocieties. He 
was advanced to the biſhopric of Chicheiter 1728, and 
afterwards to the ſee of Saliſbury ; but the benchers 
would not fuffer him to reſign the maſterſhip of the 
temple, becauſe they had been ſo many years accuſtom- 
to his preaching. 

On the death of doctor Potter, he was offered the ſee 
of Canterbury, but declined it, but when Dr. Gibſon 


died 
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died, he accepted of that of London, which he enjoyed, 
tii] his death 1761. He publiſhed four volumes of fer- 
mons, not exceeded for ſtrength of reaſoning, and cle- 
gance of expreſſion, and he ordered by his will, that 
all the future protits ariſing from his works, ſhould be 
given to the tociety for propagating chriſtian know- 
ledge. 

He was certainly a moſt eminent prelate, and one of 
the moſt ſtrenuous advocates for th : truth and excellency 
of our holy religion, that ever appeared in England. 


Charles Boyle, earl of Orrery, was born at Chelſea 
in this county 1676. He was firſt educated at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, and afterwards entered a nobleman 
commoner in Chriſts church, Oxford, under the tuition 
of Dr. Atterbury, ſome time biſhop of Rocheſter. He 
cntered minutely into the fpirit of the Greek and Ro- 
man claſſics, and ſoon imbibed their fineſt ſentiments. 

In 1700, he was returned member for the town of 
Huntingdon, but the diſappointed candidate was fo of- 
f:nded with ſome expreſſions made uſe of by Mr. _— 
that it occaſioned a duel in Hyde Park, wherein Mr. 
Boyle was dangerouſly wounded. Upon the death of 
his elder brother he was in the army, but ſucceeding to 
the title and eſtate of Orrery, he reſigned his commithon. 
He had been a ſtrong partizan for the tory intereſt in 
tie reign of queen Anne, which made him ſuſpected by 
the miniſtry, in the reign of George I. and when Layer's 
plot was diſcovered, he was thrown into the Tower. 
He was kept there ſeveral months ; but no proofs a- 
gainſt him having tranſpired, he was diſcharged. 

He was certainly a nobleman of great parts, and the 
whole reaſon for apprehending him ſeems to have arifen 
from his connections with his learned tutor, the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, He died 1731. 


Hugh Boulter, D. D. was born in London, and 
educated firſt at Merchant Taylors ſchool, and after- 
wards at the univerſity of Oxford, but we know not in 
which college. In 1700 he entered into holy orders, 
and was appointed chaplain to Dr. Tenniſon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and fir Charles Hedges, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. The earl of Sunderland preſented him 
to the living of St. Olave in Southwark, and he was 
alſo made archdeacon of Surry. 

When George I. went over to Hanover in 1719, Dr. 
Boulter attended him as his domeſtic chaplain, and the 
biſhopric of Briſtol happening to fall vacant at that time, 
he was advanced to it, and afterwards to the primacy 
of Ireland, an honour he did not expect, and which he 
would have declined had not the king, who had a great 
opinion of his prudence and moderation, preſſed him 
to comply. In this high office he behaved with great 
prudence, and was a generous benefactor both to pub- 
lic foundations and private families. He died at Lon- 
don 1742, and was buried in Weſtminſter abby, where 
a fine monument has been ſince erected to his memory. 


Wiiliam Hogarth was horn in London 1698, of poor 
honeſt parents, who put him apprentice to an engraver 
of pewter pots. Mr. Addiſon has ſomewhere obſerved 
that the human mind, without cultivation, is like a 
block of marble in the quarry, before it has received 
the finiſhing by the hand of the ſculptor. Mr, Ho- 
garth verified the truth of that propoſition ; for the 
mean and laborious employment to which he was bound, 
was as different from his natural genius, as it would be 
to force a perſon, who delighted in the ſtudy of the 
law, to accept of a commiſſion in the army. 

In that contemptible employment, however, his na- 


tural genius began to ſhow itſeif, and either lar. 
left it, or at leaſt ſoon atter, he produced the "Ko 
Oi;5 print, called the $1gures of the Wandfworth a. : 
bly. This piece made him known ts the ible. 
his next, which was the Pool of Bethefda, whe, 
eſtabliſhed his reputation. That picce is nyy e 
in Sc. Bartholomew's hoſpital, and is admued be, 
lover of truc genius, 

His comic genius was {till hidden, for nathiae 
proper encouragement can bring merit to a tate cs. 
tection. Some booxlcllers having employed hive 
draw defigns for an edition of Hutibrals, he e,, * 
into the ſpirit of that author in ſuch a manne; Per 
had Butler himſelf been alive, he muit have ap a. 
of it, 6 oY 

Soon after this, ſome perſon put into his hands tha 
refleftions of the Abbe Dubois on painting, and ww. 
he had read it over, he was much taken with the * 
plaint of the learned author, that no perſon had «.. 
yet given us a regular ſeries of hiſtorical painty,. 
containing the actions of a perſon, trom his cradle tg 
his grave. This induced Hogarth to do the Haro 
Progreſs, which every perſon has eſteemed a wit... 
piece in its kind, ever ſince. And there is ng; tee 
leaſt doubt, but it will remain fo. 8 

The thoughtleſs young woman is firſt I-urche c. 
into all the faſhionable follies, aſſumed by kep: 5 
treſſes; after which the is led through all that rong! 
of diſſipation, which ends in ſhame, miſery and inte 
my. The progteſs of a Rake was the next pitce pro. 
duced by him, which although juſtly eſteemed, is ut 
inferior. to the other. But to give a complete catalodue 
of his works would exceed the hounds we have pe- 
ſcribed for this article. The analyſis of Beauty, the 
Roaſt Beef of Old England, and Marriage-al-a-\ode, 
are all maſter-pieces, and never yet equal}:d by ary at 
our painters. Many critical remarks have been mac: 
on his paintings, but as they ſeem to have fow:d n. 
from envy, than real and ſolid judgment, we ſhali no: 
mention them. 

He married the daughter of fir James Thornhill, 2 
in 1757, he was along with his brother-in-law, 25. 
pointed ſerjeant painter to his late majeſty, He incur. 
red the diſpleaſure of the Jate ingenius Mr. Churchill, 
who has ridiculed him with great ſeverity in one of his 
poems. He died at his houſe in Leiceſter- fields on the 
twenty- fifth of October, 1764, and was interred at 
Chiſwick, 
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This county is bounded by Hertfordſhire on the 
north, by the river Lee, which divides it from Eflex, 
on the eaſt ; by the Thames, which divides it from 
Surry, on the ſouth ; by the river Colne, which ſep- 
rates it from Buckinghamſhire on the weft. Its greatet 
length doth not exceed twenty-four miles, and the 
breadth about eighteen, being in circumference about 
ninety-five miles. But as it contains the two great 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, it mutt always be 
conſidered as by far the moſt populous and opulent in 
the kingdom. | 

It is divided into fix hundreds, beſides two libettis, 
and contains two cities, five market towns, and be. 
ſides London and Weſtminſter, haz ſeventy-three p. 
riſhes ; being in the dioceſe of London, and province 
of Canterbury, It returns eight repreſentatives to ti? 
Britiſh parliament, viz, two knights of the ſhire, 0 
the county, four citizens for London, and two fe. 
Weſtminſter. The ſheriffs of London are the returi- 
ing officers for Middleſex and London; but the gen. 
bers for Weſtminſter are returned by the high bail ft, 
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the number of bucks, that were formerly in it, 

or according to ſome late authors, from a Sax- 

on word, ſignifying Beech, there being great numbers 
peech trees in it, both in ancient and modern times. 

0 When the Romans invaded Britain, this county was 
indabited by the people called Cattieuchlani, where 
ling Caſibelan was, according to the forms of govern- 
ment in thoſe times, cholen to command the combined 
army of the natives, when they marched to oppoſe 
Cat's landing. When Cæſar returned to Gaul, Ca- 
libelan, at the head of the combined army, fell upon 
the Trinobantes, becauſe they had ſhewn great favour 
to Cæſar, killed their king, and obliged his ſon Man- 
dubratius to take f. in Gaul; but Cæſar return- 


T Hf Name of this county is derived either from 


helter 
ing the next year to Britain, with a great army, both 
of legions an agxiltarics, Calibelan was belieged in his 
fortrels, and obliged to ſubmit to the terms propoſed 
by Czefar, which were to be ſubject to the Roman go- 
vernment, pay an annual tribute, and ſuſter Mandru- 
hatus to return to his kingdom. 

When the Saxons divided this nation into {even king- 
doms, this county was part of that called Mercia, which 
included the molt fertile inland provinces. 

We entered this county at Colnbrook, ſo called, 
becauſe it is fituated on the river Colne, which divides 
Middleſex from Buckinghamfhire. Some of our anti- 
quarians have ſuppoſed this place to have been a Ro- 
man tation , but that is cgtremely doubtful, eſpecially 
25 no remains of antiquitics are to be feen near it, nor 
have any coins been dug up, as at other places. The 
road to Bath, and other parts, being through this 
town, there are ſeveral good inns in it; and the river 
which divides itſelf into four ſtreams, has as many lone 
bridges, but neither theſe, nor any other buildings in 
the town deſerve particular notice, 

The weekly market 1s on Wedneſday ; and there zre 
two annual fairs, viz. on the fifth of April, and third 
of May, both. for cattle, being diſtant from London 
17 miles. 

Datchet, is a ſmall village, near Colnbrook, on the 
road to Eaton, and it has a bridge over the river 
Thames, built in the reign of queen Anne, at her 
majeity's ſole expence. This place was famous in an- 
cient times for horſe races, kept near it, and we find 
It mentioned by Shakeſpear, in his comedy of the Merry 
Wies of Windſor, 
| Laton, the next place we viſited, became famous for 
its college and ſchool, not equalled by any in England, 
except Wincheſter college and ſchool, (ſee our account 
of Hampſhire.) It was founded and endowed by Henry 
VI. 1441, as a nurſery for King's College, Cambridge; 
and many of the greateſt men that ever did honour to their 
country, have been educated in it. Moſt of the buildings 
are old, and the chapel is in the gothic taſte ; but the 
gteat ſchool room is a modern building. Great ſums 
have been laid out in repairing it within theſe forty years, 
ks fine library has been built for the reception of 
ess Particularly two large collections left it by lord 
caict juſtice Reeves, and Dr, Waddington, late biſhop 
vi Cheſter, | 5 

Lhe ſtatue of the royal founder was ſet up in the 
biet court at the expence of Dr. Godolphin, dean 


A . . i 2 — 4 
el vt, Paul's, and is faid to be a ſtrikeing likeneſs of 


laat 70 N 1 
"A rn prince, who deſerved either to have 
In detter days, or to have been placed in a ſtation in 
"©, different from that of a king's. 
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The gardens are well planted, and kept in the beſt 
repair, Which makes the place as agreeable as any in 
Britain, and they extend almoſt to the river Thames. 
Edward IV. went a conſiderable length in ruining this 
college, by taking away many of its manors; but he 
Was perſuaded to reſtore them at the interceſſion of his 
favourite miſtreſs, Jane Shore, ſince which time it has 
enjoyed its revenues, without interruption, amounting 
to upwards of five thouſand pounds annually. 

The government is veſted in a provoſt, fix fellows, 
a vice-provoſt, two ſchool-maſters,with feventy ſcholars, 
two conducts, and an organiſt, who have all proper 
apartments to reſide in; and the provoſt's houſe is a 
noble building, with extreme fine gardens. "The two 
ſchools have each a maſter, with tour uſhers, becauſe 
each are divided into three claſſes. In the lower ſchool 
the children are received very young; but they are 
not admitted into the upper ſchool untill they are able 
to write elegant Latin, and have ſome knowledge of 
the Greek. 

The ſcholars who are ſent to King's College in Cam- 
bridge, are elected in the following manner. On the 
firſt Tueſday in Auguſt, the provoſt, and two fellows 
trom King's College, repair to Eaton, where bein 
joined by the heads of Eaton college and ſchool, the 
ſcholars in the upper ſchool are called before them, 
and examined as to their knowledge in the languages, 
after which twelve are choſen, and their names entered 
in a roll; but they are obliged to remain at Eaton till 
vacancies happen, when they are placed in the college 
according to their ſeniority. After they have ſtudied 
three years at Cambridge, they are entitled to fellow- 
ſhips, unleſs they marry, or accept of any eccleſiaſti- 
cal preferments. 

Such is the ſtate of this royal foundation 3 but then 
it muſt be remembred, that befides thoſe ſcholars al- 
ready mentioned, there are ſeldorh leſs than three hun- 
dred of the ſons of the nobility, gentry, and people of 
faſhion in different parts of the kingdom, who are 
brought up here at the expence of their parents, and 
boarded with the maſters and fellows. 5 

The market at Eaton is the ſame as at Windſor; 
and there is a fair on Aſh-wedneſday for cattle. 

The moſt remarkable villages in the neighbourhood 

of Eaton, are the following : 
Ankerwyke, where, in the reign of Henry II. a 
monaltery was founded by fir Gilbert de Montfitchet, 
for nuns of the Benedictine order; but it is now to- 
tally demoliſhed. | 

About five miles north eaſt of Eaton, is a large vil- 
lage, called Burnham, where there are three annual 
fairs for cattle, viz. on the twenty-fifth of February, 
the firſt of May, and the twenty-firſt of September 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable. "here 
was a nunnery founded here by Richard, king of the 
Romans; but although it remained till the gcneral 
diflolation, yet it is now fo totally demoliſhed, that 


the place where it ſtood is hardly known. 


Near Burnham is another village, called Taplow, 
ſituated on the declivity of a hill, near the river Thames, 
where ſome few years ago an ancient cave was diſco- 
vered, formed entirely of chalk, and ſuppoſed to have 
been a private receſs belonging to the ancient Britons. 
The proſpect from this village is very extenſive, and 
it preſents a fine view of Windfor Caſile, 

Ditton is another ſmall village in this neighbour- 
hood, where was formerly a fine ſcat belonging to the 

4 dukes 
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dukes of Montague, but has now become the property uſe of the inhabitants, and both he and the 


of a private gentleman. 4; Snelburne have feats in the neighboutrhodd. eri os 
Clifeden another delightful village, was the favourite Being on the high road to Oxford from Londog. 
reſidence of the great duke of Buckingham, in the laſt are ſeveral good inns for the accommeudacig, a. Mer 
century, and here the late prince of Wales, father cf gers. The government is veſted in a mayor, Rs, 
his preſent majeſty uſed to reſide with his family during twelve alcermen, a town clerk, and other prog, Pe 
the ſummer. The weekly market on Friday is reckoned gs , 
The next village is Eure or Iver, fo called from a beſt in the county, for corn, helides which 3 of th 
baron of that name, who came into England at the annual fair on the twenty- ſifth of Septenke. Nas h 
Norman conqueſt, and obtained a grant of the manor, diſtant from London twenty-nine miles, 7 90 
on which he beſtowed the privilege of having an annual Near High Wycomb, is a imall village, called We 
fair on the eleventh day of July. i Wycomb, but it does not contain any thing eh: 5 
Stoke, another village, does not contain any thing able, only that lord Le de Spencer's ems 
remarkable, only that it is mentioned in hiſtory, as |; within view of it. W 
belonging to the ancient family of Pogeis, from whom Riſborough, the next place we viſited is of great 5, 
it deſcended to the Haſtings, earls of Huntington. tiquity, although at preſent a poor mean place Fai 
One of that noble family was a ſtrong ſtickler for po- containing any thing remarkable. It has 3 1 
{ piſh ſuperſtition, which induced the bloody queen Mary arket on Saturday, and a fair on the fixth df wy 
| to honour him with her friendſhip, and on the ac- || being diftant from London thirty-teven miles, © 
ceiſion of queen Elizabeth, he retired to this place, Near this town are many remains of antient Oe: 
and ſpent the remainder ot his days. in a private houſe. and fortifications, not Reman works, but of a * 
0 He built an hoſpital at this place, and a chapel where- older date, having moſt probably been thrown ys: 
[| in he was buried. the ancient inhabitants of the iſland, when ther . 
| The noble family of Ruſſels, now dukes of Bedford, at war with the Eelgians, who ſettled firſt on the fe 
| have had their burying place, at-a village, called Che- coaſt, but afterwards penetrated into the more mri, 
4 neys in this neighbourhood, but thete 1s no remarka- parts.. bs 
| ble building in the place. It is alſo probable that the Britons made one of the. 
[4 Beaconsfield, the next place we ſviſited, is a ſmall forts to ſecure themſelves againſt the Romans, as (6c. 
' pleaſant town, with ſeveral good houſes, and very gen- ral coins have been dug up near the place, In this gr. 
| tee] inns. The weekly market is on Thurſday, and it riſh is a remarkable picce of antiquity, called Wh. 
| has two annual fairs, viz. on the thirteenth of Febru- leafe- croſs, and ſomething of the fame nature with tte 
J ary, and Holy Thurſday, both for all forts of catile, be- White-horle, already mentioned in our account of Per. 
[! ing diſtant from London 24 miles. ſhire. It is the reprelentation of a large ctoſs cy; (4 
[| | Kea Beaconsheld is a ſmall village, called Ubern or the ſide of a high chalky hill, being about one kun. 
_— Woburn, where the late duke of Wharton built a fine dred feet in length, and fifty broad, the depth of ths 
, houſe, but it has now paſled to other hands. This trench being about three feet. There is little Cult 
| village muſt have been very conſiderable in former but this figure was cut at the fame with that of tte 
6 times, as it has ſtill ſomething of a weekly market on horſe, or at leaſt in the ſame age, for the ſame cufem 
[| Fridays, with two annual fairs, viz. on the fourth of prevails of ſcouring the croſs, as that of the horſe, a 
ji May, and the twelfth of November, both for cattle. it is ſaid that lands were ſet apart for the payment o 
| From Beaconsfield a road extends to great Marlow, thoſe who took the trouble to keep them in order, 


All that we are able to learn from them is this, th:t 
it muſt have been an antient practice among the Sau, 


near the river Thames, over which it has a bridge. The 
houſes in this town are in general very neat, and it has a 


| 
handſome church, with a ſpacious town hall, great long before they came to Briton, to perpetuate the ne- 
is quantities of malt are ſent from this place to London, mory of victories, and other ſingular events, by cuttiry 
0 and the women are moſtly employed in making bone figures in the moſt conſpicuous places, in the ſam. 
i lace, in imitation of that brought from Flanders. | manner as the Danes, and other Barbarians did by fit. 
"There are alſo ſeveral mills for making paper, and a ting up ſtones. 

« charity ſchool for twenty boys, who are taught and Great events are often produced from little cauſe, 
clothed, after which they are put apprentices to trades. and ſuperſtition has often aſcribed the means of ſucce!; 
It returns two members to parliament, and has a weekly to inanimate beings. The incident of a horſe callin, 
market on Saturday, and a fair on the twenty-ninth |! a general, while in the heat of action, has often occ:- 
of October, being diſtant from London thirty-one || ſioned the loſs of a battle, and fo has a thouſand ſuc! 
mules, other accidents. It was the cuſtom among all the nvr- 
Little Marlow is about a mile diſtant from Great thern barbarians, to carry the figure of their idols 01 
Marlow, where there was a nunnery of benedictines in their ſhields and banners, as we find by the Danes hu 
ancient times, which remained till the general diſſolu- ing a raven, the image of their titular deity. The Sauer; 
tion; but it is now totally demoliſhed. There was although converted to chriſtianity, yet retained mainy o. 
alſo a convent for ciſtertian monks at Mednam, a ſmall their heathen cuſtoms, and probably it wes o] !9 
: a pleaſant village, near Great Marlow, founded in the their carrying the croſs to an engagement, near it 

reign of king John, but none of its remains are now place, that occaſioned. its origin. | 
to be ſeen. Agmondeſham, commonly called Amerſham, is 2 
From Great Marlow, a good road extends to High- place of great antiquity, and has ſent reproieateies 
Wycomb, a large handſome town, conſiſting of one to parliament ever ſince the original ſum mon. I. 
long ſtreet, with ſeveral ſmaller ones branching.out of pleaſantly ſituated near the River Colne, but muci g. 
it, wherein are many good houſes. In 1724, the fe- cayed from what it was formerly, although it b 


mains of a Roman pavement was diſcovered near this 
place, from which it is generally ſuppoſed that one of 
their military ſtations was here, although hiſtory is 
filent concerning it. It is ſuppoſed to have been the 
firſt borough in the county that ſent members to parlia- 


ſtill two good ſtreets, with a gothic church, 2% - 
exceeding handſome market houſe, built on ſtrong 2. 
Jars, with a dome, in which is a clock and 3 02 
There are ſeveral good houſes in the town, ans te. 
living is ſaid to be the beſt in England. I hte 1%” 


— ——— 


ment, which it has continued to do ever ſince the reign || a free ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth. Ine v&t+: 
of Edward 1I. | market is on Tueſday, and it has two annual faith 
Before the reformation there were ſeveral ſinall reli- viz, on Whitſun-Monday, and the ninetcenth of 9," 
gious houſes in Wycomb; but queen Elizabeth or- tember, being diſtant from London 26 miles. 
dered thcir rents to be applied towards founding alms- The moſt remarkable vilages near it, are Miflender, 
houſes for poor aged people, and maintaining a free where there was formerly a priory of black cao“ 
Grammar ſchool. On the top of a hill near the town || and Hampden, where the antient family of tat f.“? 
the tord Le Deſpencer has built a fine church for the || have had a houſe many centuries, John yy 
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c that family, is juſtly celebrated for the noble ſtand 
ne” he made, for the liberty of the ſubject, when he 
which 1s ay the ſhip money, in the reign of Charles J. 
denied 0 * one of the moſt remarkable trials that 
which e this kingdom, and the diſcontents 
* 9 ig the people by that illegal impoſition, con- 
_— kindling the flames of civil war. 
8 the next place We viſited is 6 very {mall town, 

has an excellent free ſchuol well endowed, It 
3 remarkable buildings, but there is ſtill a weekly 
8 on Wedneſday, with three annual fairs, viz. on 
ordeal firit of April, the twen:y-ſecond of July, 
5 _ 8 of September, being diſtant from 

- miles. 
1 ang place is a ſmall village, called Latimer's, 
remarkable for being the birth place Ot che lady ] em- 
Je, daughter of fir Edwin Sandys, and wife of fir Wil- 
im Temple, who had four sons and nine daughters, 
and lived to ſee ſeven hundred perſons deſcended from 
her ; but we can hardly ſuppoſe that they were all alive 
at one time. T he pretent ear] Temple is delcended 
{om this lady, but by the female line, as his loruſh ip's 
name is Grenville. 

Werdover, commonly called Wender, the next 
town we viſited, is a place of great antiquity, but at 
preſent in a poor mean condition, although it ſtil] con- 
einues to ſend members to parliament. One Mr. Hill 
founded a charity-{chool here, for twenty boys, and ſet- 
led a falary of twenty pounds on the maſter, It has a 
weekty market on "Thurſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
on the twelfth of May, and the ſecond of October, 
being diſtant from London 35 miles. 

From Wendover, we went to viſit Aylſbury, the beſt 
town in the county, both with reſpect to buildings and 
trade, During the reigns of the Saxon kings it was a 
place of great ſtrength, as appears from doom ſday- book, 
where it is called a royal manor, and was given by the 
Conqueror to one of his favourites to te held by the 
following tenure 3; That when the king and his family 
came that way, litcer ſhould be procured for the beds 
and chambers of the royal family, for clean ſtraw 
was not uſed for that purpoſe, till above two hundred 
years after. The lord was alfoto procure them three 
els in winter, and three green geeſe in ſummer, with 
all ſorts of herbs. 

At preſent there are ſeveral good ſtreets in the town, 
and many very elegant houſes, with a town hall, where 
the aſſizes are held once in the year. There is alſo a 
ſquare, in the middle of which is the market-houſe, and 
the town hall is a very handſome edifice. It is plea- 
ſandy fituated on the top of a hill, from whence there 
is a fine proſpect, and in the times of popery it had ſe- 
veral religious houſes, but they are now totally demo- 
liſhed, 

The two members ſent to parliament, are choſen by 
all the inhabitants, who pay ſcot and lot, and the con- 
ſtable is the returning officer. There is a good weekly 
market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. on 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday, the twenty fourth of 
June, and the twenty-fifth of Scptember, being diſtant 
tom London 40 miles. 

The vale of Aylſbury is a large tract of land lying 
very low, ſo that in winter the roads uſed to be ex- 
tremely dirty ; but one Baldwin a native of the place, 
and afterwards chief juſtice of England, built at his 
dan expence, a cauſeway three miles in length, which 
1s till kept up by proper repairs. 

At a ſmall village in this neighbourhood, called 
Winchendon was a fine ſeat belonging to the noble fa- 
my of MWähartons, where there were many fine gardens, 
bat the unhappy conduct of che late duke ruined both 
[ne houſe, and the eſtate. 
the vale of Aylibury has been juſtly celebrated by 
ome of the greateſt poets who ever lived in England ; 
ere n our opinion, with fo much feeling, and fo 
hand with the dictates of nature as old Michael 
don, in the following lines. 
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Aylſbury's a vale that walloweth in her wealth; 

And (by her wholeſome air continually in health) 

Is luity, firm and fat; and holds her vouthful strength 

Beiides her fruitiul earth, her mighty breadth and length, 

Doth Chiltern fuly, which mountainouſly high, 

And being very long; fo likewiſe ſhe doth lie. 

From the Pedfordian fields, where tuft ſhe doth begin 

To taſhion-like a vale to th' place, Where Lame doth 
(w:n 

His Iſis wiſhed bed, her ſoul throughout ſo ſure 

For goodneſs ot her glebe, and for her paiture pute; 

hat as her grain and prals, fo the her ſheep doth breed, 

For burden, and for bone, al! others that excecd. 


Cherfl-ly, another village in the neighbouthood of 
Aylibury, does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that a moſt bloody battle was fourht here. in the 
ſixtn century, between the ancient Britons, trugehing 
tor their liberties, and Cerdic the founder of the king=- 
dom of Weſtex, from whom the pretent royal family 
are lincally deſcended, 

The next place we viſited in this county, was Ivingo 
or Ivingho, 2 name more muſical than any derived Ci- 
ther from the Britiſh or Saxon lan uages; and altho' 
we are not deſirous of forming conjectures, yet we think, 
that on the prefeat occaſion, we need not heſitate in 
declaring this town to have been one of thoſe places. 
where the Romans had a flation, and that it received 
its name upon the decline of the empire, when the Ro- 
mans began to affect the Greek accent, 

But although this town was formerly of great repute 
and had a convent of Benedictine monks, yet it is fo 
reduced at preſent as to be little better than a village, 
without ſo much as one remarkable building to attract 
the notice of a ſtranger, It is a poor decayed place, 
with ſomething like a weekly market on Friday, and 


two annual fails, viz, on the fixth of May, and feven- 


teenth of October, being diſtant from Londgn 32 
miles, 

About four miles from Ivingo is the pleaſant village 
of Aſhbridge moſt delightfully tituated, where the duke 
of Bridge-water has a fine houſe and gardens, with parks 
ſtored with all forts of game. In theacign of Henry 
III. there was a religious houſe founded here by Richard 
his brother, king of the Romans, which in time became 
very conſiderable, as no place in England could afford 
a finer proſpect; nor was any other ſituation eſteemed 
equally pure and healthy. At preſent vaſt numbers of 
Catile are fed in the neighbourhood of this village; 
particularly theep, whoſe tleeces are reckoned ſuperior to 
any other in England. | 

W inflow, the next place we viſited, is ſituated ex- 
tremely pleafant ; and in its neighbourhood are many 
woods and thickets, which are of great advantage to 
the people, becauſe of the ſcarity of coal, an evil that 
will be remedied if the preſent taſte tor inland naviga- 
tion Continues to meet with proper encouragement. 
There is not, however any thing in the town that de- 
ſerves particular notice, nor has it ever been ſo much 
cclebrated, as {or the following incident. 

One Robert Gibbs a poor man of this town, had 
{ix ſons all in the ſame low ſtation with himſelf, and 
theſe men were employed as ringers of the bells in the 
church upwards of torty years: It was remarkable that 
each brother had his own bell, and in time it, became 
ſo familiar ro them that the bells are, to this day, called 
after their names. We cannot exactly ſay when theſe: 
men died, only that three of them were alive within 
theſe ten years. 


We muſt not leave this place, without taking no- 


tice of the ancient abby of Nuttly, founded in the reipn 
of Henry II. for canons regular of the order of St. 
Auſtin, and in time it received ſo many benefactions, 
that at the general diflolution its annual revenues a- 
mounted to four hundred and ninety five pounds, eigh- 
teen ſhillings and five-pence. Some of its ruins are Nel 
ſtanding, and near it are ſome remains of a caſtle built 
by Hugh de Bolebee, much about the ſame time with 
tae abby. : 


Stukely 


m. 
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Stuke!y, a ſmall village in the ſame neighhourhood, 
does not contain any thing remarkable belides the church 
which, perhaps is one of the moſt ancient in the king- 
dom, and built long betore the chriſtian religion was 
debaſed by that grofieſt of idolatry, image worſhip. 
It is a plain ſtructure, and although the ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom of placing communion tables to the eaſt is of 
great antiquity, yet this edihce muſt have been built 
before that vain ridiculous notion was reduced to prac- 
tice in Britain. | 

Bernwood foreſt is on the borders of this county, ad- 
joining to Oxfordſhire, and noted in former times for 
its great number of bucks, as appears from Nigel, 
one of the foreſters, who was ſo dextrous at his em- 
ployment in {hooting thoſe animals, that Edward the 
Confeſſor made him a grant*of a large tract of land, 
where he built a houle that remained till the civil wars, 
in the laſt centery, when it was made a garriſon for the 
royal army; but after being detended with the greateſt 
bravery by colonel Campion, it was obliged to ſubmit 
to the army of the parliament, under the command of 
general Fairtax. 

There is a ſmall village in this place, called Wing, 
where the empreſs Matilda mother of Henry II. found- 
ded a convent for monks of the benedictine order, which 
in time became ſubject to the abby of St. Albans. 


Ickford, another village in the ſame neighbourhood, | 


is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from Brompton's 
Chronicle, where we learn that a treaty was conclud- 
ed between Edward the elder, and the Danes, in the 
year 907. Poſſibly at that time it might be much more 
conſiderable than at preſent, although there are no re- 
mains of antiquities nigh it. 

In the neighbourhood of Bernwood Foreſt, at a 
ſmall village, called Luggerſhall, was formerly a priory, 
but in the reign of Henry VI. it was diſſolved, and its 
revenues annexed to thoſe of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Quarendon, is a poor ſmall village, in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, but its pariſh contains one ſingle paſture, 
that lets for eight hundred pounds per annum, and a 
farm of five hundred acres, that lets for the ſame 
ſum. 

Hogſhaw, is a moſt pleaſant village, where there 
was formerly an hoſpital for the Knights 'Templars, 
but no remains of it are now left, 

Leaving this part of the county, we travelled north- 
ward, and paſled through the ancient town of Fenny- 
Stratford, where there are many good inns, and ſeveral 
fine houſes. Its name, like that of many other places 
in this county, is local, ſignifying that it was origi- 
nally built among fens, near a ſtrait or narrow ford; 
and by Camden, and others, it is ſaid to be the place 
called Durocobrivz by Antoninus. At preſent it is a very 
peaſant, thriving town, and has a weekly market on 
Mondav, with four annual fairs, viz. on the nineteenth 
of April, the eighteenth of July, the tenth of October, 
and the twenty-eighth of November, being dittant from 
London 45 miles, 

Near Fenny-Stratford is the p'eaſant village of Snelf- 
hall, delightfully fituated among the hills; where 
Ralph! de Matel founded a convent tor Auguſtine monks 
in the reign of Edward III. Some part of its ruins are 
ſtill to be ſeen, particularly part of the tower of the 
church, wherein were four bells ; but theſe have been 
ſince removed to the neighbouring pariſh church of 
Brad well. 

Longeville, another ſmall village, is ſo called, be- 
cauſe there was a priory here, ſubject to the abby of 
Longeville in Normandy, founded by Walter Gifford, 
earl of Buckingham; but it was diſſolved in the reign 
of Henry VI. and its revenues beſtowed upon Eaton 
_— 3 but afterwards upon New College, Ox- 
ford. 

Near this place is another village, called Beachley, 
where was formerly an hoſpital for poor travellers, aud 
a chapel where a prieſt faid maſs, 

The next place we vifited was New-Port-Pagnel, 
one of the moſt popuious towns in the county, and fa- 
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mous for the vaſt quantities of lace that are . 
tured in it, by which, not only the women magen 
the children are employed. "The town is a b 0 
roughfare, on the river Ouſe, and has many rg 
with a large ancient gothic church, and two 4 
ing meetirfgs. But although it is one of th, 1," 
eſt in the county, yet it is ndt incorporate; IF 
has it the privilege ot a borough, , tor 

in former times there was a caſtle here, belong 
to the noble family of Dudley's; and there r 
ral hoſpitals, but they are now all diliolyed, werke 
which Anne, confort of James I. refounie; "vs, 
reception and maintenance of fx aged perſon TD 
are not admitted till fifty years of age. It is $11 . 
the Queen's Hoſpital. The weekly market 3 
on Saturday, and there are four annual fairs, 1, 
the twenty-{. cond of April, the twenty. l W 
June, the twenty-ſecond of October, and the twen;, 
ſecond of December, being dittant from London 5 
miles. 5 

On the northern extremity of the county, adjoin a, 
to Northamptonſhire, is the town of Oulbey, © whe.” 
great quantities of lace are made; but it is 1 
ther to large or populous as that of New- ort pa N 
here are no remarkable buildings in the town, be. % 
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and two fairs, viz. on Eatter Monday, and e 
ninth of June, both tor cattle, being dittant trom Lun. 
don 58 miles. 

Near this town is a ſmall pleaſant village, el. 
Ravenſton, where Henry III. founded a mall con- 
vent for black canons; but cardinal Wolfey oh. 
tained a grant of its revenues for the ule of his college 
at Oxford, i 

There is another village near it, called Lavenden, 
pleaſantly ſituated, but does not contain any thing re- 
markable, beſides the ruins of a ſmall convent, founds! 
in the reign of Henry II. Here is likewiſe a fair tor 
cattle on the "Tueſday before Eaſter. 

The next village is Hanſlope, where the ſpire of the 
church reſembles that of Oulney, and is ſcen at a great 
diſtance, There is a fair at this viliage on Holy 
Thurſday, 

We read in Dooms-day book, that there was a con 
vent at a village called Crawley, in this neighvou 
hood; but as no remains of it are left, we may ſap— 
po'e that its revenues were annexed to ſome other abvy 
long before the diſſolution of religious houſes. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, there was: 
convent founded at Tickford, another village, ne 
this part of the county, for monks of the order ot 
Cluny, and its privileges were inlarged and confirmed 
by Henry II. But Edward II. not only beliowed con- 
ſiderable revenues upon it, but alſo granted it all th. 
privileges of a monaſtery. It continued to incteae!“ 
the reign of Henry Vi. when cardinal Wolle 0: 
tained a grant of its revenues for the uſe of Chit 
College, in Oxford. 

Stoney-Stratford, the next town we viſited, is 2 large 
populous flouriſhing place, ſituated on the KN" 
highway, called Watling-ftreet, and through it 5 © 
great road to Cheſter, Liverpool and many other P 
which occaſions a vaſt number of traveilers % 6e 
that way, ſo that the inns are well frequented, and cob. 
fiderable ſums of money ſpent in them, It is ſuppote0 
by Camden, and other authors, to be the Lactovodun 
of Antoninus; and here Edward I, erected a C0» : 
memory of his beloved queen Eleanor, who ey 
Lincolnſhire, as we ſhall take notice of in another f 
of this work. 

"There are two pariſh churches in this town, 
ther ot them contains any thing remarkable; * 
is a fone bridge over the river Qule of cabin 
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In former times there was an hoſpital in this 
n, belonging to the Enights I cmpiars, but it fell 
when that order was aboliſhed in the reign 
= 128 3 and no remains of it are now leſt. T he a 
of Fes, + the town are moſtly built of a particular ſtone 
N up fm 2 quarry in the * neighibourhood, and 
ED 84. moſt part have a very handſome appearance, and 

g ale Auantities of lace arc made here. 

* | year 1742, a dreadful fire broke out here, 
Ache alimed one hundred and fifty houſes, but that 
amage has been ſince repa red, and the whole place 

= x very handlome appearance. 

"oP he weekly ma rket is on Friday, and there are ſour 


1 
| {airs, viz. on the twentieth of Apiil, the ſecond 
ani * 2 


ons 


Aus rult, tne tenth of C31 0 be iy and the tweltth 


of November, being diſtant from London nfty-two 


8 b ſham i is a large village in the neichbourhood of this 
ro, but docs not contain any thin remarkable, 
oxy that moſt of the women are emp 1 7 making 
Lo»: and is famous for being dc fended by Ldward 
the elder againſt the Danes, Who had ray aged many 
arts of the country. 
Eradwell, is a ſmall pleaſant village, where one of 
the Flemiſh barons, in the reign of king Stephen, 
10 r 4 convent for black monks, which remained 
till the reign of Henry VIII. when it was, wich many 
others, granted to cardinal Woll:v, for the ſuppoit 
of Chr fs Church college 111 Oxſord. 
From theſe places we went to . iſit one of the moſt 
deligh: ſul ſeats in J. ngiand, or perhaps in Lurope > Ve 
mean Stow, the reſidence of the noble family of Gran- 
ville, and at preſent the country houje of that worthy 
Patriot, Earl Temple. Volumes have been written, 
deſcribing the variety of beautics in this delighiſul ſpot ; 
and it has been N celebrated by many of Our prets, 
The entry on the ſouth ſide of the gardens is by a 
gate, on each ſide of which is a neat pavilion, buitc in 
the |) oric order, from hence we have a diſtant view 
of the houſe, and many of the beauties in the gardens. 
Upon entering the gate, we came to a fine baſon of 
Water, in the middle of which is an obeliſc, ſeventy 
ſcet high, and near it are two artificial rivers, over 
one of which is a fine bridge, built on a plan of Palla- 
cio. From this bridge we are preſented with a diſtant 
view of a Gothic building, called the Temple of, Li- 
bert in and ſituated on the top of a hill. 
« ae {outh front of the houſe likewiſe preſents itſelf 
to our view, and 4. 15 it is a long wales, ſhaded on 
each five by fine. tall trees; but this part of the deſign 
is rather faulty. An  Epy ptian pyramid is ſeen at a mall 
ciſtance on che left, and near it is the cold bath, cu— 
ioully contrived, by parting the ſtream of the water, 
as 1t were, into three rivulets, one of which falling 
through an artificial ruin, has a moſt charming effect 
on the beholder. 
the hermitage is the next ſtructure, that engages 
our Wention, and is pleaſantly ſituated on a riing 
ground in the middle of a wood, near the fide of a lake, 
aud near it are the ttatues of Cain and Abel, oppoſite 


2 2nother neut F finely painted, with a Latin in- 
i 4s P 
ption to the fo! lowing import : 


| 
1 


Let him love now, who never lov'd before. 
Let him who ever lov 4, now love the more. 


Over this building is an exceeding fine colonade; 


and 
within it are ſeveral pavillions, with ſtatues of Vel. 
Patt :an, Nero, Cl leopatra, and Fauſtina. 


: Ve came next to a building, ſituated at the bot- 
n of a mount, from whence 1 is a fine proſpect, 


during country. Proceeding along the fide of the 
3 8 We to the ſtatues of his late majeſty, and his 
iow 3 * queen Caroline; and near them is the 
cade T riendſhip, oppoſite to which is a fine cal- 
and ſlatues of Cicero, Fauſtina, Mercus Aure 
29 
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40 only of the houſe and church, but alſo of the . 
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lius and Livia. There is a pyramid here, ſacred 
tne memory of fir John Vanburgh, on which is a La- 
tin inſcription, to the following import: 


&* You have already ſported and enjoyed our bow! 


«© many years ; it is therefore prudent that you. ſhould 
. _ ny « * * YF . , 

66 retire, leſt fome ou. Ibu! genus, more acetve than 

wy You, le It, P wh youu oft the 1 it 8e, „nillit CGVET charged 

&% 8 


wich Wi ne. 


On the left of this is a wall raiſed in the 725 m of a for 
tincation; and near it is a 1 y Way, tenced in wich 
a very ur gravel walk. "Fhe ſtatues of Herculus and 
Anteus are in this . and near it is St. Auguſtine's 
cave, one of the molt curious grottos that can polfihle 
be imagincd. Ic is formed of roots of trecs, Pieces ot 
flint, moſs, and fuch other magerials as gives it the ap- 
pearance of ruins, wiiit the infer ripti ion in monkiſh 
Latin, contributes toward adding to the ſolemnity of the 
ſcene. 

The temple of Bacchvs is wen next ediſice that pre- 
ſents irfelt, and in it ate many paintings, exprethve of 
the name. From the place where hie temple is lituat- 
ed, we have a Cirarming proſpect f. Jefbur: v, Ando- 
er, and Dany other parts, bot h of this, and the neiyh- 
bouring counties. 


In the lame garden is the temple of e. and near 


It is a fine obeliſk, to the memory of a clerg yman, who 


was one of lord Col: ham's chaplains, and on it is the 
following inteription: 


To the memory of Ronix CoucHER. 


The next place we viſited was the Saxon Temple, 
ſo called, becauſe it is done in imitation of the archicec- 
ture 1:{ed by our anccitors before the Norman conqueſt, 
and repreſents figures of the diſſerent manners in which 
thoſe Heathens worſhippe ed, and ſacrificed to their ſeven 
deities, on thoſe days, Hom which ours have re- 
ceived their names, All the implements made uſe of 
in the ſacrifice, are depicted here in the moſt lively 
manner, as appears from the ant:quitics which we 
have ſcen in the Britith Muſcum, and muſt at all times 
hll the mind of every perſon with gratitude to that God, 
who has reſcued us from mare than Egyptian bondage, 
and made known unto us the glorious light of the evcr- 
laſting Goſpel. 

he open country preſents itſelf to our view from 
this place; aud on the touth is the Rotunda, with 
an equeitiian ſtatue of George I. exactly fronting the 
great gate of the houſe, 

On the north five are the offices belong to the fer- 

vants, extending a conſiderable way in ſength, from 
which begins a fine lawn to the park, where there are 
a vaſt number of deer. In a femiciccle of hne trees 
we are preſented with a Corinthian column, on which 
is a ſtatue of his late majeity; and behind it is a wood, 
herein is a ſtone but ilding, called Dido's Cave, very 
expreſũve of the character of that PiinCels, as drawn 
by Virgil in the Æneid. 

The Sleeping Parlour, is a neat ſquare building, to 
which there are ix different walks, and in it aie the 
heads of the twelve Cæſars, with a Latin inſcription to 
the following import: 


Indulge thy ſelf with reſt, fince all temporal things 
are uncertain, X 


Near this place is the edifice, called the Witch's 
Houſe, abe rr are many curious devices, alluding io 
the ditteren it {tories concerning w itcheraft. 

The temple of virtue is the next object that preſents 
itſelf to us, and in it are ſtatucs of ſome of the greateſt 
perſons, whoſe lives we meet with in niitory ;; but as 201 
the inſcriptions are in Latin, we ſhall give the genuine 
ſenſes of them to our readers in Engliſh, as many of 
them may not be acquainted with the original : 

The firſt ſtatue is that of the famous and amiable 

& o Cxrcecta! 
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Greecian, general Epaminondes, with an inſcription to 
the following import: 


By his prudence, moderation, and valour, Thebes 
received liberty, and Empire; but thoſe valuable 
privileges were loſt by his death. 


The next is Lycurgus, the famous legiſlator ; and 
over him are words to the following import : 


He invented laws with the greateſt wiſdom ; and as 
the father of his country, fenced them againſt all 
manner of chicanry and corruption, inforcing 
the ſoundeſt moralit;, and guarding the ſtate a- 
gainſt avarice, by keeping the ſubjects in a depen- 
dant condition. 


The celebrated philoſopher Socrates is the next, and 
the inſeription is well ſuited to the character of that 
martyr to Theiſm. 


In the midſt of a corrupt ſtate, he remained innocent, 
and encouraged the practice of every moral duty. 
As a wiſe man he worſhipped the only true God, 
and ſtripped philoſophy of all thoſe falſe gloſſes put 
upon it, by his predeceſſors; and reduced it to a 
iyſtem, for the benefit of human ſociety. 


The laſt ſtatue in this temple is the immortal Homer, 
with the following inſcription - 


As he was the firſt and greateſt of poets, ſo he was 
the herald of virtue, and beſtowed immortaiity on 
all whom he celebrated. 


The inſcription over one of the doors, points out the 
glory of patriotiſm ; and that on the other Juſtice and 
Religion. From this delightful ſpot we croſs a ſer- 
pentine river, and come to the temple of Britiſh worthies, 
whom we ſhall mention in the order as they ſtand : 

Pork. But he has no inſcription, for this reaſon, 
we ſuppoſe, that his works will remain an everlaſting 
monument to his memory. 

Sir Thomas Greeſham, one of the moſt emi- 
nent merchants that ever lived in England, is the 
next; and the ſtatue is ſet up, becauſe that worthy 
perſon joined the politeneſs of a ſcholar to the character 
of a merchant. 

Near him is a ſtatue of that great architect Inigo 
Jones, and John Milton, the celebrated author of Pa- 
radiſe Loft. 

Shakeſpear, our renowned poet, is on the ſame fide ; 
and oppoſite to him, are Mr. Locke, and fir Iſaac 
Newton, with that great ornament of his country, 
lord Bacon. | 

Mercury is placed in anitch in this corner of the 
gardens ; and underneath is an inſcription to the fol- 
lowing import: 


Here are the bands, who for their country bled ; 

And bards, whoſe pure and ſacred verſe is read: 

Thoſe, who by arts invented, life improv'd ; 
And by their merits made their mem'ries lov'd, 


The next ſtatues that preſent themſelves, are the 
following : 

Alfred, the greateſt and beſt king that ever lived in 
England. He had been long trained in the ſchool of 
affliction, and, not only reſcued his country from 
the fury of the Danes, but alſo eſtabliſhed ſuch laws 
for the government of his people, as to this day, remains 
the glory of our conſtitution. 

Near him is Edward the Black prince, whoſe heroic 
conduct in France is well known, and queen Elizabeth 
whoſe memory will be honoured as long as the name of 
England is mentioned in hiſtory. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who ought to have ſeen better days, than thoſe in which 
he lived, and king William III. are on the oppoſite 
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and uncorrupted patriot fir John Barnard, and x; 
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ſide; near which are ſtatues. of the great Mr. H 
who made fo glorious a ſtand, in defence of th. 
againſt the illegal impoſition of ſhip 


ampdeg 


rein 
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In the fame building ad. 
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Fido, one of the greateſt Italian artiſts, wh, ever x7, 


ſited England. 

From this place we went to the Chineſe hene 
which we paſſed over a bridge, finely adorned yi 
ſhells. This edifice is done in ſuch a manner az Sr ag 
mitate the pleaſure houſes uſed by the Chine. 3 
cording to the accounts of thoſe people as tran; D 
to us by European travellers. The ſituation on , 1,1 
gives us a line idea of the manner of living in © 
eaſtern countries. 3 

The Temple of Contemplation is in the form of 

| 2 orm of x 
grotto, and in it are a number of fine lookins elafi: 
with ſhells and flints, and the figure of Ve. 2 
marble. a wh 

The Temple for the ladies is placed on gothic pill, 
with venetian blinds, and the infide is beautijicg in 
the moſt elegant manner. 

The Grecian Temple is done according to the rule; 
of the Ionic order; and near it is a monument, in 
memory of captain Granville, A Corinthian columg 
is allo errected to the memory of lord Cobham, near 
baſon of water, over which is a triumphal arch, 

Indeed, to enumerate all the beauties of this delight. 
ful ſpot, would require a volume by itſelf ; wor cn 
juſtice be done to it in the courſe of this work, The 
deſign itſelf is benevolent, becauſe it was undertaken 
both to add graces to nature, and perpetuate the me. 
mory of ſuch worthy perſons as have not only been 2 
ornament to their country, but alſo to humanit 
itielf. The houſe itſelf cannot be ſuppoſed to be quit 
elegant as it was deſigned by fir John Vanburgb, lu 
you is wanting in that is amply made up in the gar. 

There is not a ſpot in Britain, that has more engaged 
the attention of the curious; nor is there any other 
place in the kingdom that ſo much deſerves it. But 
after all, the 4 of the noble founder does not ay- 
pear to have ariſen ſo much from a love of the liberal 
and polite arts, as that of doing honour to his fellow 
creatures, whoſe actions have intitled them to the eſteem 
of all ſucceeding ages. 

When an Engliſhman reads the Greek and Roman 
claſſics, he meets with many characters, which he i; 
forced to admire, and would wiſh to imitate, but if he 
looks into the annals of his own country, he will find 
them not only equalled, but perhaps exceeded, The 
valour of Themiftocles, without his faults, has been 
exceeded by a Marlborough, and a Grendby, hilt 
the diſintereſted benevolence of Epaminondes has been 
more than equalled by a Falkland, and a lord Mat 
Ker, The unbounded liberallity of a Julius Czla, 
has been far excelled by our Edward III. whilt the 
wiſdom of a Numma Pompilius, the deliberation t 
Veſpaſian, and humanity of Titus, were all centered in 
_ cverleſting ornament of her country, queen £1124 

eth. 

But the maſter builder of Stow, to uſe the words ol 
an ingenious author, has not confined his temples foley 
for the reception of heroes. The learned and the inge- 
nious have alſo found a place. Had it been otherwii, 
his lordſhip might have been accuſed of partiality ; dur 
he well knew that this nation had been as fertile in ttt 
production of ſcholars as heroes. 5 

The rigid auſterity of Lycurgus, the wiſdom 01 do. 
lon, the humanity of Auguitus, and the correct juag- 
ment of Juſtinian are far excelled in thoſe laws, which 
the glorious Alfred preſcribed for the uſe of this natd, 
whilſt the genuine, though artleſs manner of wü, 
made uſe of by Polybius is, as it were, transfuſed into 
our language by Mr. Locke and lord Lyttleton. Hut 


it would be endleſs to enumerate all thoſe bright & 
n 
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V. whoſe ſtatues are placed in the beautiful gar- 
niulle : The noble proprietor has done honour 


1 f Stow. 
li country, and that honour we hope will return at 
to i 4 


imſelt. ; : 
* —_ take leave of theſe beautiful gardens, and 


te monuments in them, without inſerting the follow- 
jng lines concerning honour. 

Honour's a miſtreſs all mankind purſue, 
Yet mot miltake the falſe one tor the true : 
Courted by all, by few the fair is won. 
Thoſe loſe who ſeek her, and thoſe gain who ſhun. 
Naked ſhe flies to merit 1n diſtreſs, 
And leaves to court the garniſh of her drels, 
The million'd merchant ſeeks her in his gold; 
In ſchools the pedant, and in camps the bold : 
The courtier views her with admiring eyes, 
Flutter in ribbons, or in titles riſe ; | 
% various ways all woo the moceſt maid. 
Yet loſe the ſubſtance, graſping at the ſhade. 

PAUL W HITEHEAD, 


We come now to the county town, from which the 
ſhire receives its name, ſituated on a low marſhy 
»r0und, and ſurrounded on all ſides, except the north, 
by the river Ouſe. That this town is of great antiqui- 
ty, appears from the tollowing circumſtance, that when 
the Danes ravaged this part of England 915, it was 
ſtrongly fortified, and bravely defended againſt the Bar- 
barians by Edward the Elder, although it ſeems to have 
{allen to decay ſoon after, for it is mentioned in Dooms- 
day book, as having only one hide of land, and con- 
taining only twenty; ix burgeſſes. It had alſo a caſtle, 
but it has been long ſince demoliſhed. 

There are three bridges over the river, but the houſes 
in general are poor, and the place no way remarkable, 
for, that induſtry, which we have feen in other towns, 
As the aſſizes are held here, a new priſon has been e- 
rected by act of parliament, and there is an exceeding 
good town hall, ; 

At the reſtoration of Charles II. it was incorporated 
to be governed by a mayor, recorder, and aldermen ; 
but when the writs, Quo Warranto, were iſſued, the 
charter was delivered up to the juſtices of the King's- 
bench, and never reſtored afterwards, ſo that although 
it is = mo po my = county wo _ _—_— : 
is only a borough, and is governe a bailiff an 

An. of the principal E ah who ie the repre- 
ſentatives to ſerve in parliament. It has but one church, 
a ſtately gothic ſtructure, which had formerly a lofty 
pie, but 1t was blown down in 1698, and never re- 

Ullt. 

The town has given title of earls and dukes to many 
illuſtrious families, the laſt of whom was that great 
ſtateſman John Sheffield, whoſe ſon died a minor; and 
2 the noble family of Hobert have their title of 
earl from the county, yet there has been no duke of 
— ſince - 735. The principal trade of the 
conſiſts in the making of lace, and the weekly 
poet - 2 is m_ ſupplied 7 re 
bas alſo eight annual fairs, viz, on the Monda 
5 * Epiphany, the ſeventh of March, the Gab 
01 May, Whitſun-Thurſday, the tenth of July, the 
fourth of September, the ax ke of October, 2d did 
of November, being diſtant from London 57 miles. 
; ap 1 of Chitwood, or Chetwood, in the 
= _ of Buckingham, was formerly noted on 
; ot an hermitage, which remained till the ge- 
vera diſſolution, but its church has been ſince made 
weer. and the vicar is preſented by the dean of 
mngham. 
2 north weſt of this village, and near the bor- 
Nele the county, is a village, called Bitleſden, or 
hath 1 whete was formerly a caſtle, belonging to 
0 " = Norman barons, called Robert de Maper- 
"1 Ne 19 was attainted in the reign of Henry I. for 
8 75 one of the king s hounds, and the eſtate given 
rey de Clinton; but Maperſhall having made his 


peace wi : i ; 
MAC with the king, Clinton gave him the manor upon 
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condition of his marrying a lady, one of his relations 
here was alſo a convent at this place, but it is now 
totally demoliſhed, 

The laſt village we ſhall mention in this + 70 15 
Luffield, where one of the earls of Leiceſter fo:lnded a 
convent, and ſettled a contiderable revenue upon the 
monks, who were to fay mats every day for the repoſe 
of the ſouls of William the Conqueror, and his queen 
Matilda, It received many benefactions from ſore of 
our kings, particularly Henry III. and the popes 
granted it conſiderable privileges; but all its remains 
have been ſwallowed up in the wrecks of time. This 
village is extremely pleaſant, but it does not contain 
any remarkable buildings. 

The air of this county is extremely healthy, but is 


more cold on the hills, than in the low grounds. The 


foil alſo diſſers, according to the ſituation, that on the 
hills being hard and ſtoney, but that iv the low grounds 
equal to any in England. They have plenty of marle 
ſo that they reap great crops of good Wheat; but the 
county in general is noted «or its paſtutes, the grazicts 
here being both numerous and rich, even to a proverb. 
Vaſt numbers of cattle are fed here for the London 
markets, and the gentlemen, who have eſtates generally 
keep them in their own hands, finding the profits to 
be greater than when they let them out; but this is a 
great hurt to the poor by raifing the price of provi- 
1ons, and poſiibly it would be no diſhonour to the legi- 
ſlative power were they to make an act, that no perſon 
who cultivates ground, was to take a farm above one 
hundred pounds per annum. By this means, there 
would not be any ſuch thing as ingroſſing, as they 
would be obliged to bring the products of their fields to 
the public markets, for the ſake of ready money, which 
would cauſe ſuch a circulation, that even the pooreſt 
ſort of people would be properly ſupplied. 

To keep up the fruits of the carth, beyond the ex- 
piration of the ſeaſon, except on ſome very fingular oc- 
cation, may be conſidered as a high indignity offered 
to the bountiful God of nature, who ſends us all thoſe 
benefits, as regular as the return of the ſeaſons, not to 
be kept hoarded up, but to ſatisfy all the wants of his 
creatures. As the cultivation of the ground, and ſow- 
ing the corn is in vain, without the affiſtance of the 
Almighty power of God, to give it vegetation ; how 
juſtly might he render all the endeavours of thoſe peo- 
ple abortive, who abuſe his goodneſs, by endeavouring, 
tor the ſake of avarice to ſtarve their fellow creatures, 
who are equally intitled to thoſe benefits with them- 
ſelves! | 

Is it poſſible for thoſe oppreſſors of mankind, to ex- 
pect, or can they look up to God for a bleſſing on their 
labour, whilſt they are offering ſo high an affront to 
his goodneſs. It is true, the legiſlative power might 
contribute much towards leſſening ſo great an evil; 
but after all, nothing can ſo effectually remove it, as the 
tree and voluntary practice of virtue, ariſing from 2 
lenſe of the divine goodneſs, and the many obligations 
we are under to our bountiful Creator. 

There is little trade carried on in this county, beſides 
the manufacturing of bone lace, and making of paper, 
both which articles occaſion the return of conſiderable 
ſums annually. | 

There are few rivers in this county, beſides the Ouſe 
and the Colne, both of which have been already de- 
ſcribed ; and the inhabitants have nothing in their cha- 
racers different from thoſe in Bedfordſhire, and Hert- 
fordſhire, already mentioned. 

The molt curious plants are the following, viz. 

Catmint, near Aylfbury. _ 

Creeping Tormentel, near Cheſham. 

Sponge Lawrel, near Weſt Wycomb, 

Crow's bill, near High Wycomb. 

Horſe Mint, on the banks of the Colne, particularly 
near Colnbrook. | 

Callowmint in the fields, near Beaconsfield, 

White Flowered Baſtard Hellebore, in Bernwood 
Foreſt, | | 

Purging Flax, in many different parts. 
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Hedge Muſtard, near Buckingham, and wood Be- 
tony, on the dane of the Ouſe. 
Nn other eminent perſons born in this county, 
e have felected accounts of the following. 


Richard Cox, D. D. was born at a ſmall village in 
this county 1499 » and although his parents were but 
poor, yet they Ui. id itzteretb. to get him entered 2 ſtudent 
in King's college, Cambridge, being one of tnoſe elected 
from Es aton ſe Kot: 

When he was about twenty years of azc, he was 
choſen a fellow, bur cardinal Wolſey who had a great 

regard for him, brought him to his newly erecte d el 
lege of Chriſts churco, Oxford. He was confidered as 
one of the beſt ſcholars ard greateſt wits at Oxford; 
at having read forme of Luther's books, he imbibed the 

notions of that celebrated reformer, which brought him 
to great trouble, as appe: irs from his being caſt into 
priton ; but relcaſed through the intereſt ot "archbiſhop 
Cranmer, who alto promoted him to a valuable living, 
which he enjoved till the acceſhon of queen Mary, 
when Gardiner and Bonner were determined that he 
ſhould be burnt, but Cox, who had ſome notice of 
their deſign againſt him, eſc aped abroad, and remained 
at Straſburgh, I rankfort, and other places, till the 
death of the perſecuting queen. 

While he reſided at "Frankfort, Mr. Knox, and ma- 
ny other divines, who had been driven from Scotland 

on account of their religion, came to the ſame place, 
and they having an aver on to tne rites and ceremo- 
nies of the church of E ogland, a violent diſpute aroſe 
between them and the En: liſh exiles. which cc fGoned 
fo much conſuſion, that the magiſtrates were obliged 
to interpoſe. 1 his was a very imprudent action, eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that both parties were exiles 
from their native country, both were ſuffering for their 
attachment to che ſame cauſe, and their difference con- 
ſiſted in nothing more than a few ceremonies, no way 
connected with the eſſentials of religion. 

On the acceflion of Elizabeth, he returned to Eng- 
land, and as a reward for his many ſufferings for the 
truth, he was promoted to the biſhopric of Ely, where 
he continued to diſcharge the duties of the epiſcopal 
office till his death 1581. 


William Alley, D. D. was born at High Wycomb, 
ia this county 1500, and inſtructed in grammar Jearn- 
ing at Eaton, from whence he was removed to King's 
college, Cambridge, Where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and 
entered into holy orders. He obtained a conſiderable 
living in the church, but having imbibed the ſentiments 
of the reformers, he was brought into great trouble; 
and when ques en Mary was erowned, he was marked 
out for dettruct tion by the popiſh party. 

This induced him, for his own preſervation, to re- 
tire from his living, and ſettle as a phyſician in the 
north of England, where, by his practice, he ſupported 
his wife and ch! dra, til the acceſſion of queen Eliza- 
beth, when he was called to court, and promoted to 
the biſhoprick of Exeter. He was alſo one of thoſe di- 
vines appointed to make the new tranſlation of the Bible, 
commonly called the Biſhop's, and doctor Alley was 
the perſon who did the Pentateuch, which has been al- 
ways well eſteemed. He was both a learned and pious 
divine, and continued to diſcharge the duties of the 
epiſcopal office till 1570, when he died, and was bu- 
ried in the cathedral church at Exeter. 


Walter Haddon, L. L. D. was born in this county 
1516, and inſtrudted in grammar learning, at Eaton 
ſchool, from whence he was elected into King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He ſoon diitinguiſhed himſelf by 
his writing the pureſt Latin, which he had acquired by 
a conſtant peruſal of the beft authors, who had flouriſh- 
ed in the Auguſtin age; but the civil law engaged his 
attention more than any other ſcience, When he nad 
read over the inſtitutions, pandects and digeſts, he 
entered fully into their ſpirit and mean ne, | became 
enamoured of the ſtudy, and took his doctor's degree. 
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He was ſoon after appointed to read lectures, 
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vanced to the dignity of Re; gius Proſcflor 7 
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zeing 1 Lone ty attached to the pringin A $ of 1 
formers, he went into * their neafures z ad 
Gardine T, Was {cnt to the Jou er, in the 5e Fo 
ward VI. he was el 0 Ae tx i i\ 
maſterſhip of Trinity Hall ; but ſoon aft 
the place of pretident of Magdalene Coliess (l. 
which he enjoyed till the verfecunion ey; N I 
re; an of que! 1 Mary, when he lese! i115 » lace on 
tired to a private houfe, where he lived till ft ak, 


of > pins Eliza 1 eth, wh (3 made hit 1 Malter &i Reow 
a place of great profit in thoſe times, hy 
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He was alto appo 7 one of the commiſgne., 
viſit the univerlities ; and he behaved 0 tha 
morable occation, in ſoch a manns = 
honour to his character. 

[ic was one of the greateſt civilians in his tg 
the Queen appo: :nted bY ma her ce mmithon. 
congreſs at Bruges, when a tre: ity of comm: | 
carried on between En: gland and the Netherlans; 
lived as a great ornanent to the civil law.: 1 
when he died, and was buried in Chri/ | 
Neweate-ſtreet, London. 
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W. —_ Oughtred, celebrated mathemat 
born at Eaton. in this county 1573, and educa! 
that royal loungatic » from whence he was elect 40 
King's college, Cum ridge, according to the rule; 0 
the ſociety. He d evated atn zoſt the whole of 
to the ſtudy of the mathematicks, as appears fron, th. 
many works he has Icit us on that ſub; ect, wy 1 tt 
might not be interrupted he entered into holy d 
and obtained the living of Aldburv, near Guildſo:, 

We are letr utterly in the dark concerni; g his pris 
vate life, only that he lived to a great age, and whey he 
heard that Charles II. was reſtored to the ſeat of re 
dignity, it affected him ſo much that he died v1 | 
for ſo happy an event. 


> 
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Richard Montague, D. D. was born in this cou 
tv 1578, and mitructed in Grammar learnin; x 
Eaton ſchool, from whence he was ſent to th 
his ſtudies, according to the rules of that foundatin 
in King's College, Cambridge, where he took hi 
degrees, and entered into holy orders. He obtare 
ſeveral conſiderable livi ings, and when the contro- 
verſy began to be agitated in England, concen- 
ing the reſolutions of. the Synod Of Dort, Docter 
Mont tague became a ſtrong {lickler for the Arminiam, 
which endeared him to Doctor Laud, the favouit 
of Charles I. who promoted him fir? to the bie. 
rich of Chicheſter, and afterwards to that of Ne: 
wich, 

He did not however eſcape cenſure, and there 
good realon to bel eve, that he was one of thoſe mc! 
time- ſerving wretches, who are always ready tot. 
the liberties of their country, for the ſake of 2 ter 
porary gratification. Several "objections were mic; 
gainſt Bis private character, previous to his 0% 
nation, but his connections with thoſe in pow 
ſcreened him from pr roſecution, although the = : 
of commons proceeded againſt him, in a fummi 
manner, on account of fome dangerous poſitions | 0 
one of his books, wherein he had endeavoured , 
eſtabliſh the regal dignity above the law of the ln. | 
and make the king more abſolute than is conſiſtant W!! 
the nature of the conftitution. 4 

There is not the Jeaſt doubt if we believe An. 
Ruſhworth, and Mrs. Mac Auley, but that Mon 
gue as 2 Arong ſtickler for thi: ccremonies and 7 


woos 1 : 
art overthrew the cou! 
ate. | 

We are alſo told th iat he would ce ertait'y have u 
fered a very ſevere punithment, for ſetting up 14 
and other relicks ot ponery in the el le * 4 05 9 
wich, had he not been cemo! cd by death, Which 12 
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ed 1641, before things were carricd to that extra- 
„unt length, which his conduct, and that of ſome of 
(#57 gerftitious brethen bad occaſioned. 


George Bate, M. D. was born at a ſmall village 
. this county 1608, and educated in Wincheſcer 
3 from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudics 
I New College Oxford, where as ſoon as he had 
1 degtee of maſter of arts, he entered his 
he phyſic line, and proceeded doctor in that 


taken his 
name on 1 
—_ the time of the uſurpation, he practiſed 
chiefly at Oxford, but was afterwards appointed to 
tend the family of Oliver Cromwell, with whom 
he reſided till his death, and a repoit having been 
ſpread that he poiſoned the ulurper, he was highly 
careſſed by Charles II. and appointed one of the 
body phyſicians, and fellow of the royal ſociety, 

He appears from the whole of his conduct to have 
deen a mean time ſerving wretch, and countenanced 
the report raiſed by his friends, that he had admin- 
tered poiſon to Cromwell, although he was well 
convinced that he died a natural death. Doctor Bate 
wrote ſeveral pieces in very elegant Latin, and died 
at his houſe in Hatton Garden 1672, and was buried 


at Kingſton in Surry. 


Martin Liſter, M. D. was born in this county 1638, 
and educated firſt at a private ſchool, from whence he 
was removed to St. John's College, in the univertity 
of Oxford, where he took the degree of maiter of 
arts, and entered his name on the phylic line. When 
he had made a ſufficient progreſs in his ſtudies, he 
went abroad to France, to improve himſelf in attend- 
ing to the practice of the Parihan hoſpitals, and upon 
his return to England, he ſettled at York, where he 
was much followed on account of his extenſive know- 
ledge in his profe ſſion. 

His next place of reſidence was at London, where 
he was choſen a fellow of the college of Phyſicians, 
and in 1698, attended the earl of Portland, when 
he went to the congreſs at the Hague, as ambaſſador 
from the late king William. 

He was afterwards one of the phyſicians in ordi- 
nary to queen Anne, and having publiſhed an account 
of the moſt curious natural productions, which he 
met with in a-journey to Paris, he was ſeverely ri- 
diculed by the wits of thoſe times. He was alſo 


natural hiſtory, and lived til! 1712, when he died in 
the ſeventy fourth year of his age. 


Francis Atterbury, D. D. was the ſon of a country 
cleryyman, near Newport Pagnel in this county, where 
he was born 1662, he was inſtructed in grammar learn- 
nz at Weſtminſter ſchool, from whence he was choſen 
a ſtudent of Chriſt's Church, Oxford. 

He had not been long at the univerſity, before he 
mace a vaſt progreſs in the ſtudy of literature, and 
manflated into Latin, the celebrated poem of Dryden's, 
called Abſolemn, and Achitophel, which gained him 
gteat reputation. He alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
controyerhal writer, by entering the liſts againſt the 
Papiſts, in defence of the character of Luther, «nd others 
of the reformers. 

Sx remained in the univerſity, till he had taken 
ls laſt degrees, and upon the death of his father, which 

2 1693, he was ſo earneſt to ſucceed to 
* lame living, that he told the earl of Notting- 
zam, wo was the patron, that if he would beſtow, 
Won him, he would never look for any higher prefer- 
ment, . 
1 earl, however, rejected his ſuit as he had pro- 
- it to doctor Wotton, which occaſioned a differ- 

de between the .two clergymen, that continued as 


the author of many learned works on the ſtudy of 
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long as theylived. Doctor Atterbury came to London, 
where his fine appearance, and elegant manner of 
preaching ſoon procured him many admiers, and he was 
appointed one ot the Chaplains in ordinary, ard obtain - 
ed feveral valuable benchces. le alſo became dilin- 
guilned for his adherence to the high church notions, 
and having a lecture at St. Brides, preaches a ſer— 
mon before the lord mayor, on thele words of St. 
Pau}, Charity ſhall cover a multitude of fins, but he ur— 
terly miſtouk the meaning of the apoſtle, tor which he 
was ſeycrely chaſtited by the learned doctor Hoadly, late 
biſhop of Wincheſter, | 

He was certainly of a very obſtinate temper, for 
when doctor Wake, and doctor Nicholſon attacked 
the power of the convocation, he took up the pen 
againſt them, although he knew that he was nv 
way able for the task, as his ſtudies had always been 
confined to the claſſical authors. | 

During the whole reign of queen Anne he was in 
high favour with that princeſs, as well as all che tory 
party, and after having obtained a variety of pre- 
fermen's, he was appointed to ſucceed doctor Sprat 
as biſhop of Rocheſter, and dean of Weſtminſter. 
Hd the queen lived, he would have been promoted to 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, but the arrival of 
George I. diſconcerted all his ambitious hopes, and 
when he attended at the coronation of that prince, 
as dean of Weſtminſter, he preſented the regalia, 
which the king refuſed to accept from him, treat- 
ing him at the fame time with particular marks of diſ- 
dain. 

This fo incenſed Atterbury, that he oppoſed every 
bill brought into the upper houſe by the miniſtry, and 
even proceeded ſo far as to ſuſpend the curate of 
Gravclend,. becauſe he had ſuffercd the chaplain of a 
Dutch regiment to preach one Sunday morning to 
the ſoldiers in the church. This conduct of the 
biſhop's, at laſt hurried him into ſuch extravagancies, 
as brought about both the ruin of himſelf and his 
family. 

He engaged deeply in a plot to overturn the go- 
vernment, tor which counſellor Layer was hanged 
and quartered, but the king adviſed that the biſhop, as 
a proteſtant, and a ſcholar, ſhould be proceeded againſt 
ina more mild and humane manner. For this purpoſe 
he was committed to the tower, and a bill brought 
into the houſe of commons, which paſled without much 
oppolition, to inflict certain pains and penaltics upon 
him ; but when it was brought to the upper houſe, it 
met with great oppoſition, and was at laſt carried only 
by a ſmall majority. 

He was by this act, for ever baniſhed from England, 
and no perſon allowed to correſpond with him, unleſs 
they had an order from the ſecretary of ſtate, except his 
daughter and ſon-in-law. - He retired to France, where 
he lived moilly at Montpelier, till 1731, when he died, 
and was brought over to England, and interred in 
Weſtminſter abby. He was certainly a moſt excellent 
preacher, and his ſermons are ſtill juſtly admired. 

This county is bounded on the north by Northamp- 


tonſnire, on the eaſt by Hertfordſhire, and Middleſex, 


on the ſouth by the river Thames, which divides it 
from Berkſhire, and on the weſt by Oxfordſhire. 

From north to ſouth, it is about forty miles in length, 
and in,breadth about eighteen, the whole circumference 
being about one hundred and thirty-eight miles. It is 
divided into eight hundreds, and contains fourteen 
market towns, with one hundred and eighty five 
pariſhes, being in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and province 
of Canterbury. 

It returns fourteen members to parliament, viz. two 
knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of the 
following towns, Buckingham, 8 Aylſbury, 
Amerſham, Wendover, and Great Marlow. 


\ 
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T H Is County, according to ſome modern wri- 
ters, is derived from the word Ouſeford, be- 
cauſe it is ſituated on the river Ouſe, or Iſis; 

but they are extremely wrong, in that conjecture ; for 

it was always called Oxenford, by the Saxons, when 
they wrote its name in their chronicles ; and there is 
no doubt but the vulgar people called it Ouſenford ; 
for, even to this day, throughout the north of England, 

where the language has not undergone ſo many im- 

provements, Oxen are ſtill called Ouſen. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, this county with 
that of Glouceſter, was inhabited by that colony of the 
ancient inhabitants, called Dobuni, and during the 
heptarchy, it was part of the kingdom of Mercia, It 
ſuffered greatly from the barbarities committed by the 
Danes ; but, after the Norman conqueit, it was di- 
vided among ſuch of the barons as had ſignalized them- 
ſelves at the battle of Haſtings. 

We entered this county at Biceſter, or IBiſter, as it 
is vulgarly called, a place of great antiquity, as ap- 
pears from ſome Daniſh monuments, having been found 


at it, ſome time in the laſt century, particularly a ſpur, | 


which is mentioned by doctor Flot, in the hiſtory of 
this county. There was alſo a monaſtery founded in 
this place, about the latter end of the reign of Henry II. 
and an hoſpital for poor people ; but they have been 
long ſince diſſolved. 

The beer is ſaid to be the beſt in the whole county, 
but the town is a poor mean place, without any re- 
markable buildings, beſides a good church, and a well 
endowed free-ſchool. It has à weekly market on Fri- 
day, and four annual fairs, vi on the Friday in Eaſter 
week, the firſt Friday in N. the fifth of Auguſt, 
and the thirteenth of December, all for cattle, being 
diſtant from London 56 miles. 

Near this town is an old caſtle, called Algheſter, 
i, e. Old Caſtle, ſituated on the Roman highway, cul- 
led Akeman Street. That this was a place of great 
ftrength, and even a flouriſhing city, is evident from 
the vaſt number of coins that have been dug up, and 
it is no uncommon thing for the hufbandmen to 
break their ploughs againſt the ruins of the founda- 
tion. 

Part of the bank and trench that ſurrounded the city, 
is {till to be ſeen ; but moſt of it has been ploughed up. 
Many parts of the ſtreets are ſtill viſible, and through 
every part of the neighbouring fields we meet with 
Roman bricks, with which the walls had been built. 
There are alſo ſome remains of an ancient fortificati- 
on, at a village, called Audley, in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood ; but it is of a much later date than the 
former. 

The next place we viſited was Thame, or Tame, fo 
called, from a ſmall river of that name, which riſes in 
Buckinghamfhire, and runs by this town. The ſitua- 
tion is extremely pleaſant, and being on an eminence, 
the proſpect over the neighbouring country is the moſt 
charming that can be imagined, 

When the Danes ravaged this part of the county, 
they formed a ſtrong camp at Thame, wherein they 
defended themſelves with great bravery ; but Edward 
the elder took it by ſtorm, and put every one of them 
to the ſword ; after which he razed the camp to the 
ground, After the death of that prince, the l re- 
turned, and in revenge, maſſacred the people in the 
moſt cruel and barbarous manner. 
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ket is on Tueſday, and there are two annual fairs, b. 
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In the reign of Henry III. Henry Lexington, be 
Lincoln, who had lands near Thame, ordered * 
road to be made from Oxford, through this place, which 
brought great great numbers of the ſtudents and other 
to it; but it is now little frequented, althoush 1. 
town is ſtill populous, with a fine market-place, and 
noble gothic church; but the remains of ſuch religion 
houſes, as were in it formerly, are now totally de. 
moliſhed. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, there was 2 fine 
free ſchool] founded here, by fir John Williams, 1 
ard to the biſhop of Lincoln, who ordered that dhe 
ſchool, ſhouſd be under the direction of the warden and 
tellows of New College, Oxford, who appoint the 
matter, There is likewiſe an alms-houſe in the tow 
and although the ſtreets are not regular, yet many g. 
the houſes are neat, and well built. The weekly mar. 


on Eaſter Tueſday, for cattle, and the tenth of O30. 
ber for hops, aa. hiring ſervants; being diſtant from 
London 46 miles. | 

From Thame, a road extends to Watlington, which 
according to ſome late authors, is ſaid to haye derived 
its name from the cuſtom uſed by the ancient Britons, 
of building their huts with wattles, or branches of wil. 
lows ; but this is a vain conjecture, nor could it ever 
have been aſſerted by any perſon who had the leaf ac- 
quaintance with the ancient language uſed by the Bj. 
tons. The epithet, Wattle, is purely Saxon; but it 
is not impoſſible that the name might have been given 
it in deriſion by thoſe invaders, becauſe ſome of tie 
poor Britons had defended themſelves in a neighbour- 
ing wood ; for although the ancient inhabitants of the 
ifland lived in thoſe fort of fortreſſes, or incloſures, 
yet the Romans had taught them ſo much politeneſs, 
that their houſes were become as elegant about the li- 
ter end of the fourth century, as thoſe in any oth: 
parts of the empire, except Greece and Italy, 

At the Norman conqueſt it was given to one of the 
barons, who erected a ſtone caſtle for his reſidence, d 
which nothing remains at prefent, beſides a ſmall part 
of the moat, which ſhews it to have been a place cf 
great ſtrength. 

At preſent the town does not contain any thing te- 
markable, beſides a fine market-houſe, and a well en- 
dowed grammar ſchool, where young gentlemen at 
qualified for the univerſity. The weekly market is on 
Saturday, and there are two annual fairs, viz. on [ay 
day for toys, and the tenth of October for cattle, being 
Ciltant from London 45 miles. | 2 

The late learned and ingenius earl of Maceles tes 
had a fine ſeat at a village, called Sherborn, where i 
built an obſervatory for making aſtronomical calculi- 
tions, well furniſhed with all ſorts of inſtruments; 
but although it was deſigned by his lordſhip as the l. 
mily ſeat, yet we are afraid that his ſuccehjors will ot 
treat it with that regard which it juſtly deſerves, in me. 
mory of one of the greateſt promoters of natural Enoꝶ. 
ledge that ever lived in this kingdom. 8 

Adwell, a ſmall village in this neighbourhood, ns 
ſome remains of an ancient fortification, Which appe®'? 
to he a Daniſh work, and moſt probably ercctco wheh 
thoſe barbarians ravaged this part of the illand, 1 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and wares 8 
ancient city of Oxford. This is the opinion of dee 
Plot. But others think it is the remains ot off , 


bon. 
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monuments erected by the ancient Britons to pre- 
e memory of their deceaſed relations, as it has 
. ſemblance to the many antient ſtructures of the 
jon baue. which we have ſeen and deſcribed in our 
8 - of different parts of the kingdom. 
oo another place of great antiquity is celebrat- 
1 for being the ſeat of the ancient family of 
ed 5 pole, one of whom not only built a church in it, 
ot = founded an hoſpital, called the houſe of God, 
2 reception of thirteen poor aged men, who were 
= : a comfortable ſubſiſtance, and the prieſts were 
* not only to ſay maſs and preach, but alſo to 
— all the children in the manor, who were willing 
oP end the firſt principles of Latin grammar, 
a Thi was certainly a very benevolent inſtitution, and 
to keep it in proper order the lord chancellor, and other 
great officers of ſtate were intruſted with the guardian- 
"When the reformation took place, although it was 
ſurrendered to the crown, yet it was not demoliſhed, 
and the three manors, which were left to ſupport it, 
were ftill appropriated for its uſe ; but ſuch has been 
he conduct of thoſe great men in latter times, whole 
titles would induce one to expect better things from 
hem, that although it is ſaid that the rents amount to 
three thouſand pounds annually, yet the ſchool, where 
many young men have been educated is now ſhut up, 


thoſe 


ſerve 


and the hoſpital or alms-houſe hardly affords lodging io | 


1 few poor perſons, who would not chuſe to live in it 
could they procure habitations any where elſe, 

The diſcovery of a remarkable piece of Roman anti- 
quity was made Near this village, within theſe few years, 
by the wheel of a waggon breaking through the ground 
of the common field, which ſtruck againſt a Roman 
urn, filled with coins as old as the time of Cæſar's ar- 
rival, One of theſe coins, in copper, we had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing 1767, and from the incident of its 
antiquity, we are led to * * that the urn had 
deen hid by one of the Belgian Britons, who had ſtolen 
it from the Romans. 

There is a village, called Benſington, or vulgarly 
Benſon, near the above town of Watlington, where 
ue till viſible the remains of an antient royal palace, 
which was ſaid to have been extremely elegant, but the 
ſituation on the ſide of the river, having made it difa- 
greeable, it was deſerted, and is now fallen to decay. 

We are told that it belonged to the Saxon kings, but 
a it ſtood on the borders of the kingdoms of Weſſex 
and Mercia, we may ſuppoſe, that it belonged ſome 
times to the one, and ſometimes to the other. 

dtoken-church is another ſmall agreeable village, 
near Watlington, but does not contain any thing re- 
markable, only that it has two fairs, viz. on the tenth 
of July for cattle, and the twenty-ninth of September 
for hiring ſervants. 5 

Dorcheſter, the next place we viſited is of great 
antiquity, as appears from its being mentioned by Nen- 
nus, and all our other antient hiſtorians. It is agreed 
by all our antiquarians to have heen one of the Roman 
tations, becauſe vaſt numbers of their coins have been 
dug up here, which were doubtleſs buried, in order to 
preſerve them in caſe of a defeat, when they were go- 
ing to engage with the Britons, and to this practice 
may be aſcribed the cuſtom of burying money in the 
ground, which we remember to have been done by 
many perſons in the north, when the rebellion broke 
out 1745, When the Saxons ſettled in this iſland, the 
lortification was long defended by the Britons ; but 
being ſurrendered, one of St. Auſtin's diſciples ſettled 
m it, in order to convert the Weſt Saxons to the chriſ- 


ten religion, in which he became very ſucceſsful, and 


fed his reſidence at this place, but the ſee was removed 


to Lincoln, 


From that time it declined gradually, and the high 
» which formerly paſſed through it, having for many 


years bee 
ade been turned another way, the place became little 
"ter than a vill 


rough it 
market h 


road 


village; but there is now a good road 
being one of thoſe leading to Oxford. The 
as been long ſince diſcontinued, but there is 


| 
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ſtill a fair on Eaſter Tueſday for toys. Our readers 
will pleaſe to take notice that this village, muſt not be 
confounded with Dorcheſter the capital town of Dorſet- 
ſhire, which we have already deſcribed in our deſerip— 
tion of that county. 

Goring eis a ſmall village in the neighbourhood of 
of Dorcheſter, and only remarkable becauſe there was 
formerly a priory in it for monks of the Auguſtine or- 
der, founded in the reign of Henry II. which remained 
till the general diſſolution, but its ruins are not to be 
found, 

The next place we viſited was Henly upon Thames, 
ſo called, becauſe of its ſituation on that river, there 
being other places in England of the fame name. It is 
not only one of the moſt conſiderable towns in the 
county, but alſo a place of great antiquity, and ſup- 


poſed to have been one of the principal towns amongſt 


the antient Britons. 

The river Thames being navigable to it, trade fou- 
riſhes, it being the principal cown in the county, where 
a correſpondence in a mercantile way is kept up with 
London. Vaſt quantities of malt, are ſent from this 
town every week to London, almoſt all the inhabi- 
tants being either dealers in- corn, malt, or ſuch as 
carry on trade upon the Thames. The church is an 
ancient ſtructure, and near it are twenty two alms- 
houſes for poor perions, with a well endowed grammar 
ſchool, and a charity ſchool for boys, who ate inſtruc— 
ted, cloathed, and bound out as apprentices. 

Beſides the church, there are three diſlenting meet- 
ings, and one for the people, called Quakers, ſo that 
upon the whole it is a very flouriſhing place. There 
1s a bridge over the Thames, and its markets on Wed- 
neſdays, Fridays and Saturdays, are ſo much frequented 
by the farmers, from all parts of the county, that ſeve- 
ral hundred loads of wheat and flour are brought to 
it every week. There are alſo four annual fairs, viz. 
on the ſeventh of March, Holy Thurſday, the Thurſs 


day after Trinity Sunday, and the Thurſday before the 


tenth of October, being diſtant from London thirty- 
five miles. 

We hope that our readers will not conſider the rela- 
tion of a private event, as beneath the dignity of hiſ- 
tory, eſpecially as it is told meerly for the benefit of 
youth in general. 

Mr. Blandy an eminent attorney and town-clerk of 
Henley, had an only daughter, who was tenderly 
brought up by her parents, * poſſeſſed all thoſe accom- 
pliſhments, which renders female charms irreſiſtable. 
It is either the fault of parents to make people believe 
they are poſſeſſed of more money than perhaps they ever 
law, or it is the error of others to believe ſo. 

Whether Mr. Blandy had repreſented his daughter as 
a great fortune, we cannot perfectly learn, only that 
ſhe was reputed fo by all the people in the town, and 
many young gentlemen would willingly have accepted 
of her as a ſpouſe, Her duty to her parents was taken 
notice of by every perſon who knew her, nor was there 
a voung lady in the place, whoſe character was more 
amiable than hers. "Lhe deviations from virtue to vice 
are generally progreſſive, and few young people have 
been known to commit crimes of an attrocious nature, 
until they had firſt ſhaken of all fear of God, and ſet 
his word and ordinances at defiance, 

Miſs Blandy's conduct in one fatal inſtance, is a 
particular exception to the above rule, and while mo- 
rality obliges us to hold the act of paricide in deteſtation, 
humanity forces us to pity the lady. 

One Craunſton a lieutenant of marines, and brother 
of a noble lord in Scotland, happened to command a 
recruiting party at Henly, where he became acquainted 
with Miß Blandy, who was reputed a great fortune. 
This fellow, although he was the ſon of a nobleman, 
and had received a liberal education, yet was maſter of 
all that low cunning inſeperably connected with a vici- 
ous heart. He ingratiated himſelf ſo far with Mr. 
Blandy, that he was permitted to viſit his daughter as a 
lover, and it is poſſible they would have been married, 
but for the following reaſon, Craunſton had a wite 


ang 
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and three children in Scotland, and it having been ru- 
moured, that he was going to be married, notice was 
ſent to Miſs Blandy of the affair; but Craunſton per- 
ſuaded her, that Miſs Murray, for fo he called his wife, 
was only a girl with whom he had lived ſome time, 
and no way connected with him in the ſtate of matri- 
mony. 

His wife, however, who by her marriage articles was 
mtitled to a jointure, entered an action againſt him be- 
fore the lords of the ſeſſions at I:dinburgh, and their 
lordſhips granted a decree in her tavour, by which the 
was intitled to her jointure, and the legality of her 
marriage eftabliſhed. Mrs. Crauntton, although ſhe 
knew that her hnſband was too far loſt in vice, ever to 
return to her arms, yet ſhe thought it her duty, if poſh- 
ble, to prevent the ruin of Miſs Blandy, and therefore 
ſent her an atteſted copy of the decree, which might 
have been ſufficient to remove all manner oft doubt, as 
- appeal could lie againſt it, except in the Houle of 

eers. 

This made ſome impreſſion on the young lady's 
mind, and ſhe was determined not to have any thing 
more to do with Craunſton ; but the artful villain de- 
luded her, by telling her that the decree had been pro- 
cured in his abſence, and that he would, on the firſt 
day of next ſeſſions, enter an appeal in the Houſe of 
Lords. He likewiſe prevailed ſo far on the young lady, 
whoſe ſuperior education and good ſeuſe, were both 
blinded by love, to adininiſter ſome powders to her fa- 
ther, under the pretence that they would change his 
aſfection, and induce him to favour a match that could 
never take place in law. | 

The fatal conſequence was, that the indulgent pa- 
tent loſt his life, and his unhappy child, whom he 
had brought up with the greateſt tenderneſs, fell 
a victim to the injured laws of the nation. 

While ſhe was in priſon at Oxford, on her trial, un- 
der ſentence of death, and at the place of execution, 
her behaviour was every way ſuitable to her unhappy 
condition ; and ſhe died as fincere a penitent as ever 
repented of the crime of paracide. 

The villian, who had ruined her, did not ſurvive her 
above a year ; for he fled to France, turned Roman ca- 
tholic, and was ſupported under the dreadful remorte 
of his conſcience, by the promiſes made to him by the 
prieſts, that his ſoul would only lie a few weeks in 
purgatory. 

As Miſs Blandy was conſidered as an object of pity, 
| by every perſon, who either knew her, or read her trial, 
we thought that a ſhort account of her might not be 
diſagreeable, 

There is a ſmall village, called Coverſham, near 
Henley, on the extremity of the county, beautifully ſi- 
tuated; but does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that it had formerly à ſmall priory, ſubject to the 
abby of Nottely. 

In 1751, the hd of a ſtone coffin was dug up at Bow- 
ney, a village near Henley, and there was round it a 
gothic inſcription, perfectly legible, except in ſuch 
places where it had been defaced by the tools of the 
labourers. The inſcription, however, beſides the uſual 
words, Hic jacet, did not contain any thing remarka- 
ble, although the perſon buried muſt have been of high 
rank, as the coffin was carved in the taſte of thoſe 
times, with figures of beaſts, birds, and warlike inſtru- 
ments. The | we 90h was almoſt entire, and from the 
ſize, it appeared to have been a young perſon. 

The next place we viſited was the ancient and ce- 
lebrated city of Oxforg, fituated at the conflux of the 
Cherwell and Ifis, and in as delightful a ſpot as can be 
imagined. Shatove foreſt being on the eaſt, and the 
neighbouring fields fo pleaſant, as adds greatly to the 
health of the place. | 

In our account of this city, we ſhall firſt conſider it 
as a Civil juriſdiction, in common with others ; and 
then as a univerſity, for the cultivation of the mind, 

That the city of Oxford is of great antiquity is evi- 
dent from the ridiculous ſtories told by the monks ; for 


where there is no genuine coin, there cannot be any | 


THE COUNTY OF OXFORD. 


| 


noblemen. 


that is counterfeit, We are of opinion, howere— 

did not make any great figure, and probabl, 7, hit 
more than a village, when the Romans left the 15 
as appears from the Saxons calling it Oxenfor lag; 


. 
"4 


In the wars between the kin» of eff. 
Mercia, it was often ſacked and depopulated © 
it appear that it was ever uſed as a retreat 90 
gentlemen to inſtruct youth, till the reign of 4,“ 
tne Great, when ſome Iriſh aud Scottiſh monks gs 
and took in ſome ſtudents, though in a quite 8 
manner from what is now uſed in Univerſities, 

The charter of incorporation is very ancient; ai; 
it the place is entitled to all the privileges n, yy 
the citizens of London, It has continued N 
ever ſince, which: has been owing principally t, 
Univerſity, and healthfulneſs of the place. A 

There are ſeveral excecding elegant ſtreets, 
houſes in general are as neat as in any other ci. 
England. The pariſh churehes are fourteen, in on 
but only four of them deſerves particular notice, ,;, = | 
St. Mary's, wherein all the members of the al 
attend divine ſervice, both on Sundays and holv-da ** 

The tower of this church is extremely beautiful $i 
adorned with fine gothic carvings, being one Bunde 
and eighty feet high, with a ring of fix large bel 
On every occaſion, when the univerſity meets in 2 ch. 
lective body, theſe bells are rung, and the pulpit which 
is placed in the center iſle, is extremely curious; 24 
near it is the vice-chancellor's throne, with the fea; 
of the doctors, proctors, profeliors, fellows, | 
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lettle, 


8 
*y 


2 944 | 
till {7s 


82 — and young 
[here are three iſles in the Church, an 
the under graduates have proper benches under the 
doctors. 

The church of St. Mary's is built in the modern taſte, 
and much reſembling the new churches in London 
being extremely beautiful, adorned with Corinthizn 
pillars. On the attic ſtory, is a balluſtrade, and hand- 
ſome ſteeple. 

The church of All-ſaints is the next that claims 
our attention, and is ſituated in the High-ftreet, be- 
ing built entirely of ſtone ; but too lofty for the voice 
of the preacher to be heard diſtinctly, a fault peculiar 
to all churches, where the roof does not aſcend in 3 
gradual direction, from low fide walls, to a confiders- 
ble heighth. The length of this ſtructure is ſeventy- 
two feet, the breadth torty-two, and the heighth ty, 
from which the reader may be able to form ſome notion 
of the irregularity of the deſign. There is not one 
pillar to ſupport the roof, which is the more ſurpriſing, 
as the walls are high, and the roof heavy. TI he cit, 
ing is a moſt curious piece of fret work. The font 1s 
marble, the pulpit curiouſly carved, and the altar piece 
extremely hand ſome, 

Farther to the weſtward, is the church of St. Peter; 
a regular ſquare ſtructure, but inferior in its! decorations 
to thoſe already mentioned. It is however of great 
antiquity, and was formerly uſed by the univcrity 
when they aſſembled in a collective body to hear divine 
ſervice. | 

The laſt of the four churches that claims our attet- 
tion is St. John's, but as it ſerves for a chapel to Mer: 
ton college, we ſhall deſcribe it when we come to 1pc3x 
of that edifice, | 

As Oxford is the place where the aſſizes for th! 
county are held, it has a large town hall; but tae . 
ther public edifices, beſides the colleges, do not met! 
a particular deſcription, only that within theſe len 
years, a tine hoſpital has been erected by velun:zV 
contributions, for the reception of all ſuch patent 
as may happen to be ſick or lame in the county. 

The city was made the fee of a biſhop in the 
of Henry VIII. and the revenues of its ancient beg“ 
ous houſes, were ſet a part for his maintainance. \ af 
ny of our kings have reſided occaſionally at it; and e- 
veral parliaments were held here, during the lalt cel, 
tury, eſpecially when de plague raged in London. x 
afforded an aſſyluim to Carles I. during the beginn 
of his troubles, who called a parliament to meet af 
but all that was done in that aſſembly was only 2 


o 


reg 


- 
4 
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ſitting at Weſtminſter rebels, who returned 
the compliment by a declaration of the ſame nature, 

The river I'hames is navigable to Oxford, but for all 

- the price of coals is extremely high, which is the 
er ſt diſadvantage the people labour under. It is 
greare be expected that trade can be carried on in Ox- 
oe * would it be prudent to ſuffer it, where there 
lord: many young gentlemen reſiding for the benefit of 
ber educstlon. T he places where univerſities are ſi- 
_ ought to as private as poſlible, till ſuch 
twat pa the youth have advanced fo far in years, as 

ag able to form ſome notion of proper connec- 
ag 1 city it is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, om- 
mon council, high ſteward, recorder, four aldermen, 
and eight aſſiſtants, with a town clerk, and other pro- 
ner oficers 3 but their juriſdiction is in many things cir- 
cumſcribed by the privileges intruſted with the vice 
chancellor, as will be ſeen afterwards. 

At the coronation of our kings, the mayor ſerves as 
deputy butler, and has for his fee a large filver bowl gilt, 
with a curious chaſed cover. As there are always a 
rent number of genteel perſons reſiding in this city, 
deſiles ſuch as have their dependance on the univerſity, 
he utmoſt politeneſs is to be met with among all ranks 
of people, and the ſhop-keepers, and other people in 
trade, are equal in their behaviour to any in Lon- 
here are fix charity ſchools four of which are ſup- 
| ported by funds left tor that purpoſe, one by the uni- 
verſity, and one by the City. The univerſity, however, 
«« what Claims the notice of every traveller, eſpecially 
when we conſider, that it is not exceeded by any in 
Europe, either for the grandeur of its ſtructures, number 
of colleges, and riches left to ſupport them. It would 
be altogether needleſs to enter into an enquiry when 
this famous univerſity of Oxford was founded. It is 
probable that the beauty of the fituation might induce 
ſome learned men to ſettle in it as a place of retirement, 
in the ninth century, although no college was founded, 
till many years after, but the fabulous ſtories related by 
the monkiſh writers, concerning its being a place of 
ereat repute a thouſand years betore the birth of Chriſt, 
ae ſo ridiculous as not to deſerve refutation. 

Th- univerſity is incorporated as a body and govern- 
ed by its own officers, who are the following. A chan- 
| cellor, who is generally one of the firſt nobility, a 
high ſteward, who is appointed by the chancellor, and 
approved of by the univerſity, and he is for the moſt part 
a nobleman. But theſe officers being little more than 
nominal, a vice chancellor is appointed to act as chief 
magiſtrate, and he is not only obliged to be in holy or- 
bers, but alſo the head of one of the colleges. He is 
appointed by the chancellor, but muſt be approved of 
by the univerſity, and being inveſted with full power to 
iſcharge all the duties of the chancellor, he is ſworn 
'nto office to govern the univerſity according to it ſta- 
tutes. He alſo appoints four heads of houtes to aſſiſt 
him, who are called pro- vice chancellors. 

There are alſo two officers, called proctors, who are 
aways maſters of arts, choſen annually out of the dif- 
frrent colleges, whoſe duty is to keep the peace of the 
unverfity, inſpect weights and meaſures, puniſh all 
| manner of diſorders, appoint proper exerciſes for the 


ſ . * . 0 
icholars, and regulate the forms uſed in taking de- 


frees, 

The public orator is an officer, who is appointed to 

eliver orations, when the univerſity meets together in 

a dody, and to harangue princes and other great men, 

who come to viſit them. He alſo writes all letters in 

"ame ol the univerſity, particularly to ſuch as have ſent 

them benefactions. | 

» above of the archieves, has the care of all pub- 
eds, Charters, records, and other papers, which 


clare thoſe 


te public ach | 
g wo actions agreed upon in the convocation. 

_ are about a thouſand officers, fellows, and 

nolars maintained by 


it | | 
ove two thouſand, who live at their own ex- 
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"ng to the univerſity ; and the regiſter records all 


the revenues of the univerſity, . 
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pence ; beſides a great number of ſervants belonging 
to the different A dn] There are four terms every 
year, when all the officers and ſcholars are obliged tn 
be preſent, to attend the public exerciſes, lectures, and 
diſputations; but many of the ſcholags relide during tt. 
greateſt part of the year in their ex” 4 

} Every college has its public ſchool, but they are all 
in one large building, which forms a quadrangle, the 
front of which is one hundred and feventyefive fret in 
length, and in the center of the front is a tower, whicn 
Is uled as an obſervatory, for aſtronomical calculations, 
and other - philoſophical experiments. The fchools are 
on the ground floor, and the upper ftory is one large 
room, called the Public Gallery, wherein ate paintings 
of ſome of the founder, kings of England, and foreign 
princes, with other great perions, who have, at different 
times, been benetactors to the univerſity, 

This ſtructure was firſt erccted in the reign of queen 
Mary; but afterwards rebuilt at the ſole experce of 
Sir Thomas Bodley in the reign of James IJ. The 
ſame genileman, who was a great ſtudent in Britiſh an- 
tiquities creed a fine library, which he furnifhed with 
many valuable manu:cripts. It is fill called by his 
name, and in con{cquence of the vaſt number of bene- 
factions, which it has continued to receive, it is now 
became , one of the greateit libraries in Europe. It 
is built in the form of a Roman H, conliſting of three 
large ſpacious rooms, | 

Only one .of theſe rooms was built by fir Thomas 
Bodley, the others having been ſiniſned, partly by Rum- 
phrey, duke of Glouceſter, in the re gn of Henry VI. 
and partly at the expence of the uniicriity ; but all 
three are now called by one name. 

The counteſs of Pomfret preſented the univerſity 
with a vaſt collection of antient ſtatues, which are kept 
in one of the ſchools, and in another are placed the ta- 
mous Arundelian macbles, which have been of great ſer- 
vice in elucidating ſome difficult parts in antient hiſ- 
tory. 

The next public edifice that merits a deſcription, is 
the famous library founded by the great Dr. Radcliffe, 
who left forty thouſand pounds for that purpoſe, beſides 
the ſum of one hundred pounds annually to purchaſe 
new books, and one hundred and fifty pounds a year 
as a ſalary to the librarian, the nobleſt foundation of 
that ſort ever ereQted at the expence of a private per- 
ſon. 

This ſtructure which is a perfect pattern of real beau- 
ty, was opened, with great formality, in the preſence 
of all the members of the univerſity on the thirteenth 
of April 1745. It is wholly encloſed with arches, ſup- 
ported by tine pilaſters of the Ionic order, and adjoin- 
ing to the arches are two galleries, one below, and the 
other above, where the books are placed in molt curious 
caſes. The roofs of the galleries are finely adorned 
with ſtucco, and the pavements of a particular ſpecies 
of {tone brought from Germany. 

Eve-y part of this elegant ſtructure, may be confi - 
dered as a maſter- piece; but when the whole is viewed 
together, it exhibits an idea of ſuch perfe& heauty, re- 
cularity and fine taſte, as is hardly to be met with in 
the kingdom. All the decorations are alſo in the high- 
eſt taſte imaginable, and the ſtatue of the learned and 
benevolent founder, over the door, is finely executed. 

The magnificent ſtructure, where the public acts are 
held, and the memories of bencfactors celebrated, is 
called the Theatre, a moſt elegant building in the 
form of a Roman D, with a fine front adorned with 
Corinthian pilaſters, and a flat roof, which reſts on 
the ſide walls, without either pillars, or arches to ſup- 
port it, although the diſtance between each is "1ghty 
teet one way, and feventy the other. The allegorical 
paintings on the roof are extremely clegant, and the 
throne for the vice chancellor, with the proctors ſeats, 
is in the centre of the ſemi-circular part, having cn 
each hand benches for the doctors, noblemen, and other 


' graduates, whilft the ſcholars and others, belonging to 


the univerſity, arc ſeated in the galleries. 
The whole cf this ſtructure is extremely elegant, 
4 8 having 
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having been deſigned and executed under the direction 
of fir Chriſtopher Wren. at the ſole expence of Dr. 
Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor of 
this univerſity, in the reign of Charles II. who ex- 
pended fifteen thouſand pounds in the building and 
endowed it with two thouſand pounds to purchaſe lands 
for its ſupport. 

The Aſhmolean Muſeum, fo called, becaufe it was 
built in order to contain the collection of curioſities of 
Elias Aſhmole, eſquire, is on the weſt fide of the I hea- 
tre, and was deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren 1683. 
The front is extremely noble, being ſixty feet in length, 
and the portico is finithed with great art and 1 
in the Corinthian order. It conſiſts of two ſtories, the 
lower of which is uſed as a chymical elaboratory, and 
the upper one for the reception of all the curioſities 
collected by Mr. Afhmole. 

'The Clarendon printing houſe is near the Muſeum, 
and it exceeds, in grandeur and magnificence every 
ſtructure erected for ſuch a purpoſe in Europe. When 
the great earl of Clarendon was obliged to leave Eng- 
land aſter he had been removed from the chancery, he 
left his manuſcript hiſtory of the rebellion, with all the 
profits arifing from the fale of it, for building this ſtately 
tructure, which is a ſtone edifice, one hundred and 
fifteen fect in length, with two noble portico's in the 
Doric order, one fronting the ſouth, and the other the 
north. It is divided imo two apartments, one for the 
printing of bibles, common prayer books, &c. and the 
other for thoſe in the learned languages. There is alſo 
a large room where letters arc founded, and another for 
printing from copper plates the Oxford Almanacks. 
On the upper part of the walls are ſtatues in honour of 
the nine muſes, and others to perpetuate the memory 
of ſome of the moſt celebrated authors of antiquity. 

The phyſic garden is not only extremely pleaſant, 
but is alſo ſtored with great numbers of the moſt curi- 
ous plants; and a green houſe for exoticks. This no- 
ble foundation has been of great ſervice in promoting 
the knowledge of botany, and was the ſole donation of 
Henry Danvers, eart of Danby, in the reign of 
Charles 1. 

Having faid thus much concerning thoſe public foun- 
dations, which are the property of the Univerſity in 
general, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe its particular 
colleges. 

I. Univerſity college is the moſt ancient, and ſituated on 
the ſouth fide of High- ſtreet; but the old building was 
pulled down in the reign of Charles I. and the preſent 
ſtately and magnificent ſtructure erected in its ſtead, 
but not completed till the great doctor Radcliffe con- 
tributed a large ſum of money to finiſh it, and endowed 
it with two fellowſhips, for the ſtudy of phyſic, each 
of whom are paid three hundred pounds annually tor 
ten years, with this proviſo, that during that time they 
ſpend five years in travelling for improvement into io- 
reign countries. 

This college, which is a moſt magnificent ſtructure, 
extends two hundred and fixty feet in the front, and 
has two ſtately gates, over each of which is a tower, 
and the intermediate paſſage leads into a fine gothic 
ſquare, one hundred feet each way, having the cha- 
pel and hall on the eaſt; and in the others the cham- 
bers and cloyſters for the fellows and ſcholars. This 
college is under the government of a maſter and twelve 
fellows, with ſeventcen ſcholars on the foundation, be- 
ſides about one hundred more, who live at their own 
expence. 

II. Baliol college, was founded in the rejgn of Henry III. 
by ſir John Baliol, father of John Baliol, king of Scot- 
land. It ſtands without the north gate in the pariſh of 
St. Magdalen, near Trinity college, and is a gothic 
building, conſiſting of one large quadrangle, with the 
chapel and library, wherein are many valuable books 
on the north, It is under the government of a maſter 
and twelve fellows, who elect their own viſitor ; and 
there are fourteen ſcholars, with eighteen exhibitioners, 
beſides about feventy more, who live at their own ex- 
pence, 
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III. Merton college is the firſt in Oxford gate 
corporated hy royal charter, as Baliol college bw. 
that was endowed with lands ; for although 
college is the moſt ancient, yet it was lone 
was endowed with lands for its ſuppore. b 

This college was founded and endowed by 
Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and chancellor 
land, in the reign of Edward I. It is utuate 
fouth fide of the city, and conſiſts of two {; 
the outer of which is gothic, but the inner one is 6? 
tremely regular and uniform. The library 1 wel -» 
niſhed with books; and the gardens behind it .;. 
tremely pleaſant. 

The chapel is alſo the pariſh church of St. ſchn or 
one of the moſt magnificent gothic ſtructuse; ds; 
member to have ſcen. I he choir is long, and ry 
painted glaſs in the caſt window, although extreqs, 
handſome, is not of any great antiquity, Thaw & 
ſeveral handſome monunients in this church; and . 
the tower are a ring of {1x good beils. Ic is vader 
direction of a warden, with twenty-four tellows, * 
teen poſt-maſters, four ſcholars, two chaplains, ty 
cierks, beſides a coniiderable number of other { 
amounting in the hole to near one hundred, 

IV. Exeter college was founded by Walter Sg. 
ton, biſhop of Exeter, and lord treaſurer of Eng! 
in the reign of Edward II. and conſiſts of a large Hand. 
ſome ſquare, with a front two hundred and twenty fe 
in length, in the middle of which is a large ruſtic gut 
and over it a tower, This ſociety cbnſiſts of 2 techn. 
twenty-five fellows, a bible clerk, two exhibitions: 
aud near fifty ſcholars, who live at their ow! 5 
pence. 

V. Orie] college was founded by Edward II. . 
does not contain any thing remarkable. The build. 
is a plain 1 ſquare, and it is ſubject to the vi. 
tion of the lord chancellor, for the time being, wh 
by the ſtatutes is appointed viſitor. It conſiſts of 1 
provoit, eighteen fellows, fourteen exhibitioners, the 
whole number of ſtudents, being about ninety. 

VI. Queen's college, is ſo called, becauſe it wi 
founded by doctor Egglisfield, confeſſor to Philippa, 
queen of Edward III. being ſituated on the north fee 
of High- ſtreet, oppoſite Univerſity college, and is 
ſtately ſtructure. The front extends a conſiderable way 
in length, and is built in imitation of the palace « 
Luxemburgh, with a noble cupola in the middle, un- 
der which 1s a ſtatue of the late queen Caroline. 

The founder, who was a native of Cumberland, d-. 
ſigned this noble ſeminary for the inſtruction of fc. 
youth as offered themſelves from the northern countie, 
who were to have the preference of thoſe from otic! 
parts; but the building falling to decay, the whole v3 
pulled down, and rebuilt in the beautiful manner I 
which it appears at preſent. It is a noble and requi«! 
piece of modern architecture, and executed in fu! 
manner, as does honour to every one concerned. c. 
ther in drawing the deſign, or finiſhing the frucht 
It is in the form of an oblong ſquare, being in len! 
three hundred feet, and in breadth two bundred #4 
twenty; but the chapel and hall divides it in the md. 
dle, {o that it forms two ſquares, one of which 15 14. 
rounded on three ſides by a moſt beautifol cloviter, 
niſhed in the Doric order, and the portico leaving “ 
the other court, has a handſome cupola over it, /%) 
ported by eight Ionic columns; and che library 5 
the weſt, in which are many fine books. . 

The whole ſociety conſi ſts of a provoſt, twenty“ 
fellows, two chaplains, eight wardens, twenty 
ſcholars, two clerks, and forty exhibitions, © 
being in all, including the ſtudents, above one natd 
and fifty, | 1 

VII. New College was founded by Wilham of BK 5 
ham, biſhop of Wincheſter, and chance'tor of Kis 
land, in the reign of Edward III. as a place for 5 
ſcholars on his other foundation, to finiſh then 
dies, It is fituated on the eaſt of the public dene 
and only ſeparated from queen's college, by 3". 
lane, It conſiſts of two large ſquare cout, 
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he front of the firſt, which is one hundred and ſixty- 
icht feet long, and one hundred and twenty-nine feet 
t-ozd, is a moſt curious gate. The ftatue of Minerva 
5 laced on a pedeſtal in the center, and the chapel 
4 hall, on the north, are fine remains of the moſt 
beautiful gothic architecture. The apartmen's for the 
wardens are on the weſt, and oppoſite, on the eaſt, is 
the library, well ſtored with books. 

The chapel is not only the moſt elegant, but alſo 
the largeſt in the univerſity ; and adjoining to it are 
the cloyſters, one hundred and forty-f1x feet in length 
en two ſides, and one hundred and tive on the two 
others. A lofty tower, wherein are ten bells, ſtands 
on the north; and there is a paſſage from this ſquare, 
leading into the other, called Garden Court, becauſe 
it is only divided from the gardens by a row of iron 
nails. The wings of this ſquare are built in a retiring 
manner, ſo that the approach to the garden is gradual 
and pleaſant. 

There is alſo a fine bowling-green, whe:e the young 
ventiemen divert themſelves, as a relaxation from their 
ſtudies. The members of this celebrated ſociety, are 
a warden, ſeventy fellows, ten chaplains, three clerks, 
ſixteen choriſters, one ſexton, beſides above one hun- 
dre gentlemen commoners. 

VIII. Lincoln college was founded by Richard Flem- 
ing, biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry VI. and 
finiſhed by Thomas Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, 
and chancellor of England 1475. lt is ſituated in the 
Hizh-{treet, near the middle of the city, and conſiſts 
of two | irge ſquares, with a molt handſome chapel, the 
windows cf which are finely painted. It ſupports a 
rector, twelve fellows, twelve cxhibitioners, fix ſcho- 
lars, with a bible Clerk, and ſeveral gentlemen com- 
moners, amounting in the whole to about ſeventy. 

IX. All-ſouls college was founded by that violent 
perſecutor, Henry Chickely, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
1437. It is ſituated in High- ſtreet, weſt of Queens 
college, and conſiſts of a gothic court, one hundred 
and twenty-four feet in length, and ſeventy-two feet 
in breadth ; and on the north is a moſt magnificent 
chapel, wherein the ſervice is performed in the ſame 
manner as in cathedrals, 

The hall, on the weſt, is an elegant modern build— 
ing; and beſides a fine collection of books, it has many 
paintings and buſts. The buttery is near the hall, and 
is built in an oval form of exceeding curious workman- 
ſip, with an arched ſtone roof, The ſecond court is 
allo gothic, being a moſt noble ſquare, one hundred 
and ſeventy-two feet in length, and one hundred and 
hity-five in breadth. 

There is a fine cloyſter, with a grand portico, on the 
welt, and two itatcly gothic towers. The library is 
a fiately edifice, and near it are the fineſt range of a- 
partments that are to be met with in the univerſity. 
Theſe apartments were founded by one colonel Cod- 
umgton, and are hniſhed in the moſt elegant manner, 


picce of the chapel is exceeding fine, adorned with a 
molt curious painting ; and, upon the whole, this is 
one of the nobleſt colleges in Europe. 

It has a warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, three 
clerks, and ſix choriſters ; but no ſtudents are admit- 
ted, beſides thoſe depending on the foundation. 

Magdalen college, one of the fineſt colleges in 
” univerſity, or even in Europe, was founded by 
iliam Patten, commonly called Wainfleet, biſhop 
ot Wincheſter 1458. It is ſituated without the eaſt 
hate of the city, near the banks of the river Cherwel. 
: e front gate is of the Doric order, and on it is a 
ie ſtatue of the founder in his epiſcopal robes. 
A - the firſt court, which is a noble gothic ſtructure, 
3 having the chapel and hall on the 
—_ w beautiful ſtructures - the windows of the 
=: eing linely painted, and the hall is adorned with 
im excellent pictures. There is a paſſage from this 
Aale into another on the north, on one ſide of which 
dalle modern building, three hundred feet in 


at the expence of ten thouſand pounds. The altar 
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length, and conſiſting of three ſtories; but the oppo- 
{ite wings are not yet finiſhed. 

The tituation of this college is the moſt delight ful of 
any in the univerſity, there being fine walks, pleaſant 
groves, and a park behind. where there are always 
about twenty head of deer. 'T'he trees on each fide of 
the walks are exceeding lofty, it has a fine tower, with 
a ring of ten bells; and it is ſaid to be the richeſt foun- 
dation for the promoting of learning that is to be met 
with in Europe. | 

Cardinal Wolſey, who fudied in it, procured it 
many favours from Henry VIII. And Mr. Addiſon, 
who took his degrees here, and was alſo one of the fel - 
lows, has celebrated the paintings on the altar- piece, 
in an excellent Latin poem. 

The ſociety conſiſts of a preſident, forty ſcllows, 
thirty demies, a divinity lecturer, a ſchool maſter, an 
uſher, tour chaplains, an organiſt, eight clorks, and 
ſixteen choriſters, being in all about one hundred and 
twenty. 

XI. Brazen-noſe college was founded by William 
Smith, hiſhop of Lincoln, in conjunction wich one 
Mr. Richard Sutton, a gentleman of Cheſhire 1517. 
There was formerly a hall on this {pot, and in the front 
of it was a large brazen head, commonly calle Brazen 
Noſe Hall, and this college having been founded on 
the ſame tpot, it has ſtil} r-tained the name. It is fi- 
tuated near Dr. Radclift's library, and conſiſts of two 
courts, in the firſt of which are the lodgings for 
the principal, and chambers for the fellows and 
commoners, The refactory is alſo in this court, and 
in it are many fine paintings. The portico is ancient, 
and there are two buſts over it, one of the great king 
Alrred, and the other of John Erigena, a Scotchman, 
who was the firſt that read lectures at Oxford. 

The ſecond court is a modern edifice, built in an ex- 
ceeding good taſte, with a cloyſter on one fide, over 
which is the library, and oppoſite to it is the chapel, 
an exceeding handſome ſtructure, "The roof of the 
chapel, although carved of wood, reſembles Gothic 
architecture in ſtone ; and the altar is finely deco- 
rated. 

The whole ſociety of this houſe conſiſts of a princi- 
pal, twenty fellows, thirty-two ſcholars, four exhibi- 
tioners, with about fifty ſtudents, who live at their 
own expence, 

XII. Corpus Chriſti college was founded by that 
great ſtateſman, Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter 
1513, being deſigned for the reception of monks, but 
it was afterwards ſecularized. It is fituated near Oriel 
college at the back gate of Chriſts- church. The en- 
try into the firſt court is through a moſt beautiful gate, 
oppoſite to which, on the eaſt, is the hall, a handſome 
building wainſcored and fitted up in the neateſt manner, 
with a cicling in the gothic taſte. 

There is a curious column ſtands in the middle of this 
court, and on it is a fine dial, eſteemed a moſt excel- 
lent piece of workmanſhip, having been executed by 
one 3 Hegge, who refided here as a fellow in the 
latter part of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Behind this court are the cloyſters, built in the mo- 
dern taſte, and on the ſouth fronting the meadows of 
Chriſts-church is a moſt handſome building in the Tonic 
order, and near the hall is another neat modern {truc- 
ture for the reſidence of the gentlemen commoners. 
The chapel is exceeding neat, being ſeventy feet in 
length, twenty-five in breadih, and the altar piece is 
curiouſly painted, 

The library. contains many ſcarce and valuable ma- 
nuſcripts ; particulary a manuſcript copy of the Eng 
liſh bible, ſuppoſed to be older than Wickclife's time, 
a bible in French, with many curious flowers painted 
in it, and the ſcripture hiſtory finely illuſtrated, There 
is alſo a velum roll of the pedigrees of all the kings oi 
England, from Alfred the great to Edward J. richly 
decorated with their arms and other enſigns ; and there 
is a ſcarce and valuable collection of -pamphlets from 
the reformation to the revolution, X 
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By the rules preſcribed by the founders, all the ſcho- 


Jars are to be elected from the following counties, viz. 
two from Surry, three from Hampſhire, one from Dur- 
ham, two from Bath and Wells, two from Exeter, 
two from Lincolnftire, two from Glouceſterſhire, one 
from Wiltthire ; or if no candidate offers, one from Sa- 
liſbury, one from Bedfordſhire, two from Kent, one 
from Oxfordſhire, and one from Lancaſhire. The 
fellows are alſo choſen from among the ſcholars, and 
the whole ſociety, at preſent, conſiſts of a preſident 
twenty fellows, two chaplains, twenty ſcholars, two 
clerks, two choriſters, and fix gentlemen commoners, 

XIII. Chriſts-church college is a noble foundation, 
and we are indebted for it to that great miniſter cardinal 
Wolfey, who notwithitanding his other faults was a 
moſt magniticent promoter ot learning, and did every 
thing in his power to encourage it. He procured two 
bulls from pope Clement VII, for diflolving above forty 
of the ſmaller monaſtries, and appropriating their reve- 
nues for founding this noble college, and another at 
Ipſwich the place of his nativity, from whence the 
{cholars were to be elected, after they had finiſhed their 
{tudies in grammar learning. 

The foundation of this college was laid by the car- 
dinal himſelf, 1525, but being impeached of high trea- 
ſon, beſore the building was compleated, the work was 
flopped, and the revenues became the property of the 
crown. King Henry VIII. however, refumed the 

lan laid by the cardinal, and ordered the building to 
C carried on, and directed that it ſhould be called by 
his own name; but for what reaſon we know not he 
again ſeized on its revenues, and ordered it to be turned 
into a cathedral for the new biſhopric he had eſtabliſhed 
at Oxford, ſettling in it a biſhop, dean, eight preben- 
daries or canons, eight clerks, eight choriſters, a mu- 
ſic maſter, an organiſt, with forty ſtudents, who were 
to be choſen from Weſtminſter ſchool, but the number 
has been ſince inlarged to one hundred and one. The 
front of this noble college is three hundred and eighty- 
two feet long ; and at each end is a handſome turret, 
with a grand gothic entrance in the middle. The 
tower which is extremely magnificent ſtands over this 
entrance, and in it are ten bells, one of which, called 
Great Tom, weighs ſeventeen thouſand pounds, and 
every evening at nine o'clock, it is rung to give warn- 
ing to all the ſtudents in the univerfity, to repair to 
their different apartments. 

This college conſiſts of four large ſquares, one of 
which is extremely large, and in the ſouth ſide is the 
hall, the roof of which is elevated above the reſt of the 
building, and conſidered as a ſeperate edifice, has a moſt 
noble appearance, being conſidered as one of the largeſt 
rooms in England. 

At the eaſt end of the ſquare is the church, which is 
al ſo the cathedral of the dioceſe, and is an antient gothic 
{tructure, which formerly belonged to the monaſtery of 
St. Frideſwade, that was diſſolved to make room for 
building the college. The windows are finely painted, 
and the roof is a moſt elegant piece of gothic architec- 
rure. 

Peckwater-court on the north eaſt of this ſquare is 
one of the moſt elegant in the univerſity, and eaſtward 
of it is Canterbury-court, which although ſmall is re- 
markable for its antiquity, it having been called Can- 
terbury college, ſome centuries before the preſent ſtrue- 
ture was erected. Near to Canterbury-court, is Chap- 
1 but it does not contain any thing remark- 
adle. 

There is an ancient building which was formerly uſed 
as a library, near Chaplains-court, but it is now con- 
verted into a Hou gallery, wherein are pieces by ſome 
of the greateſt maſters in Italy. 

On the ſouth is an elegant range of buildings, called 
Fells, becauſe they were erected by Dr. Fell, biſhop of 
Oxford, and oppoſite to them is a pleafant place, called 
the White Walk. | 

There is alſo a hall for anatomical diſſections, which 
was built at the ſole expence of the late Dr. Lee, who 
leſt twenty thouſand pounds to the college. 
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Upon the whole it is certainly a moſt flouriq;,,, 
minary of learning, and when we conſider 3 
number of ſcholars, we need not be ſurpri{. to he it 
that when ten learned gentlemen. meet toger!,.. . * 
monly five of them are ſaid to have been edge 
this college. 

XIV. Trinity College, which was formerly z a 
for the education of ſuch monks-as belonged tg the n, 
naſtery of Durham, was granted by Edward VI. to 10 
Thomas Pope, who erected it into a ſecular college 8 
the inſtruction of youth. It is fituated opfoſi e 2 * 
called the Tutl, and the avenue fronting th. apy 
fenced in by an handſome iron paliſadoe, On the "Ih 
are ſtatues, not only of the founder, but alſo of high 
other benefactors, and the tower is in the center, oy: 
the chapel on one fide, and the gateway und... 
The lodgings for the preſident, the hall, and de. 
brary are in the firſt court, and the chapel is extrend 
elegant, becauſe of its curious Carvings, The he 
piece is grand, and under an aleove adjvining is a 20. 
thic tomb, wherein are depoſited the remains of {4. 
founder, and his lady. The cieling is of the yg 
beautiful ſtucco, and in the middle is a fine paintjys 
of the. aſcenſion. L 

The hall which is built in the gothic taſte is hoy 
large, and ſpacious, and in the library, which is a ne 
ſkructure, is a manuſcript tranflation of an Arabien 
treatiſe into Latin, beſore the knowledge of the Cr; 
language was received in this nation. This is cer 
tainly a piece of great curioſity, and as there is pg f. 
count of our having any commerce with Arabianz, 1; 
of late years, it muſt have been brought to England by 
ſome accident now unknown. 

We know that there were many Greek manuſcrigz 
in this nation in the twelfth century, ſome of which 
we have ſeen, but as lord Lyttleton jultly obſeryes, 
there was not ſo much as one perfon in England in the 
reign of Henry II. who knew one letter of the Grik 
alphabet. 

There is another circumſtance mentioned by be 
lordſhip, namely, that Henry received and entertaircd 
an ambaſſador from one of the Mooriſh kings in Spun, 
whoſe retinue remained ſometime in England, and as 
it was neceſlary to have an interpreter, who at lea 
underſtood both Arabic and Latin, it is poſſible that 
one of thoſe perſons, who were generally apoftatepricts 
might give this manuſcript to ſome monk with whom 
he became acquainted, while in this country, and it 
might happen to be preſerved by a variety of accidents 
as many others have been. The manuſcript is extreme- 
ly fair, and contains all the books of Euclid, which is 
a proot, that the Arabians, from whom we learned the 
knowledge of Arithmetic and Algebra, were not igro- 
rant of Geometry. 

In the inner court is an elegant pile of buildings, 0: 
ſigned by fir Chriſtopher Wren, conſiſting of three fes, 
the intermediate one, laying the whole open to the gar- 
dens, which are both beautiful and pleaſant. 

The whole ſociety conſiſts of a preſident, twelve fei- 
lows, twelve ſcholars, and as many gentlemen con 
moners, as in the whole, amounts to about ſeventy. 

XV. St. John Baptiſt college was founded by L be- 
mas White, merchant, and alderman of London, * 
the reign of Philip and Mary. It is fituated in the 
north of Baliol college, and before it is a fine tairace, 
ſhaded with lofty elms, and the building conkifis 6 
two elegant ſquares, in the firſt of wh ch are the pte. 
ſident's lodgings, together with the hall and chape!. 
The chapel is a handſome ſtrufure, and the altar 
adorned with fine Corinthian pillars, having 2a bo 
ſentation of our Lord's meeting with the two diſcipls 
at Emmaus, over: Fe communion table, TI hae  * 
fine organ on the north fide, and the ſervice is perivin” 
ed in the fame manner 2s in cathedrals. 1 

The heart of doctor Rawlinſon is encloſed in a fer 
box, and placed in a nitch in the north fide 0: ble 
chapel, according to the directions in his !aft will. 

The hall is extremely magnificent, being 


built of Portland ſtone, with a fine ſcreen, _ 
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hümney- piece is of fine variegated marble, with ſeveral 
cni : 
une paintings over it. 4 ; 

The ſecond court was deſigned by Inigo Jones, and 


.. Eniſhed in the moſt elegant manner, with two co- 
4 in the Doric order, Under each of the colo- 
nades ate ſine porticos, and over them are ſtatues of 
Charles I. and his queen Henrietta of France. 

The library is inriched with a moſt valuable collec- 
of books and manuſcripts, preſented by Dr. Laud, 
„ho was many years preſident. But the greateſt cu- 
nolity is a drawing of Charles J. which contains the 
book of Pſalms, in the lines of his beard, and has 
ben taken notice of in the Spectator, 

The gardens belonging to this college are large, 
handſome, and beautiful ; and the whole ſociety con- 
kits of a preſident, fifty fellows, two chaplains, one 
organiſt, five ſinging men, {1x choriſters, two ſextons, 
and about ſeventy gentlemen commoners. | | 
XVI. Jeſus college was founded by Hugh Price, 
goctor ot laws, and an eminent clvilian in the reign of 
cueen Elizabeth; but her majeſty furniſhed the ma- 
@rials for the building, for which ſhe claimed the pri- 
vileg? of nominating ſuch fellows and ſtuden:s as were 
rt placed in it. It is ſituatcd oppoitic Exeter college, 
and conliſts of two courts, in one of which is the hall, 
the lodgings for the principal, and the chapel. 

The cieling of the hall is finely executed in ſtucco, 
and in it is the portrait of queen Elizabeth, finely paint- 
cd. The picture of Charles I. by Vandyke, is in the 
principal's lodgings, and is eſteemed a itrixing likeneſs, 
The inner court is very neat; and on the north fide 
js the library, well furniſhed with books; and in it are 
the ſtatutes of the college, curiouſly written on veilum, 
by Mr. Parry of Shipton on Stour, formerly one of the 
ſelloyvs. The whole ſociety conſiſts of one principal, 
nineteen fellows, eighteen ſcholars, with many exibi- 
tioners and commoners, amounting in the whole to a- 
bove ninety, i 
XVII. Wadham college was Founded by Nicholas 
Wadham, eſquire, and finiſhed by Dorothy, his lady 
1613. It is fituated oppoſite Trinity college, and is 
one of the molt regular and uniform ſtructures in the 
univerſity. The ſquare is one hundred and thirty feet, 
| every way 3 and the gate is under a fine tower in the 
center of the front. 

Ide hall is a noble Gothic ſtructure, having many 
$ fine paintings. The cloyſter is one ſide, and the cha- 
pel, with fine paintings in the windows, is on the 0- 
mer. This window was painted by one Van Lyng, a 
Dutchman, and coſt upwards of fifteen hundred pounds. 
| [he altar piece is curiouſly painted on cloth of an 
ahen colour, and is reckoned the only one of the ſame 
nature in Oxford, beſides that of New College, and re- 
preſents the laſt ſupper. 

Ide regularity of the building of this college ariſes 
from this circumſtance, that no additions or alterat ons 
$ have been made fince it was founded, and ſhews what 
was the taſte of that age, 'The {ociety conliſts of a 
| warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen ſchelars, two chaplains, 
two clerks, and ſixteen exhibitioners, who, with the 
| gentlemen commoners, amount to about fifty. 

XVIII. Pembroke college was founded at the expence 
of Thomas Tindall, of Woodſtock, eſquire, and ſe- 
veral other benefactors, and named Pembroke from the 
el of Pembroke, then chancellor of the univerſity. 

*13an exceeding good building, and conſiſts of two 
| "bes ſituated oppoſite the great gate of Chriſts 
| EI 8 are the maſters lodgings, near the 

"= 6p yon firſt court, which is a neat ſtruc- 
| * z 1 ut the inner court, r a modern build- 
3 4 Paw. Irregular. The chapel is juſtly admired 

"pa yo * neatneſs, with fine gardens adjoin- 
of the f welt, The hall is adorned with paintings 
1 ounders and benefactors; and on the whole it 

n exceeding neat college. 
twenty. donn Na conſiſt of a maſter, fourteen fellows, 
ingin all a cholars, beſides ſeveral exhibitioners, be- 

out ſixty. 
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XIX. Worceſter college was founded by Thomas 
White, founder of St. John's college, and annexed to 
that Society; but there being but little left to ſupport 
It, the college fold it to Sir I homas Cooke, of Alley, 
near the city of Worceſter, who re- ſounded and endow - 
ed it 1714. It is ſituated on the banks of the "Yhanmes, 
at the entire extremity of the ſuburbs, on an eminence 
trom whenc* there is a deſcent to the river, 

The grand court which is finithed, is entirely 
in the modern taſte ; and the library is built in the 
lonic orver, being one hungred feet long, with a ſpa- 
cious cloyſter underneath, and in it is a choice cole 
lection of books. There is alſo a great curiclity in this 
library, namely, the edition of Palladio, made uſe of 
by Inigo Jones, with manuſcript notes, by that great 
architect, on the margin. | 

The chapel and hall have not been long finiſhed ; but 
they are built in the moſt handſome manner, and 
when the gardens, lately laid out, are properly improv- 
ed, they will be extremely p eaſant. The ſociety conſiſts 
of a provoſt, twenty fellows, ſeventeen ſcholats, being in 
all about forty. 

XX. Hertford college was formerly called Stapeldon 
Hall, and deſigned for the education of the monks of 
Glaſtonbury ; but it was afterwards annexed to Exe— 
ter college, till doctor Newton, its late maſter pro- 
cured a charter to erect it into a college, and it is named 
Hertford, from one Elias de Hertford, in the reign of 
Edward I. who founded a ſmall convent on the ſpot, 
where the preſent edifice ſtands. It is fituated oppoſite 
the gate of the public ſchools, and conſiſts of one 
court, very irregularly built; but it has been lately re- 
paired and beautified in a moſt elegant manner by the 
tounder. Part of the court is in the modern taſte, and 
when the fund encreaſes, it is propoſed to build the 
whole in the fame manner. 

The ſociety conſiſts of a principal, four ſenior fel- 
lows, or tutors, and as many junior fellows, or affiſt- 
ants, beſides about as many ſcholars, as amounts to 
thirty, | 

Beſides theſe colleges, there are five halls in Oxford, 
Which are neither endowed, nor incorporated, being 
like the original ones in the univerſity, relembling pub- 
lic ſchools, for colleges are of no great antiquity, and 
may be properly conſidered as a kind of ſecular con- 
vents, 

The maſter, or principal of thoſe halls, has no 
other ſalary, beſides what ariſes from the rents 
of the chambers; and, except Edmund's hall, the 
principals are appointed by the chancellor of the uni- 
verſity ; but that is in the gift of Queens college, who 
gives it to one of their own body. 

I. St. Alban's hall is of great antiquity, and was a 
place for learning in the reign of Henry III. having 
been founded by a native of St. Alban's, and then re- 
ſiding in Oxford. It has no chapel, but the front is a 
neat plain ſtructure. 

II. St. Edmund's hall is ſituated near Queens col- 
lege, and was founded in the reign of Edward 11. The 
chapel is exceeding neat, the library well furniſhed 
with books, the refectory very convenient; and the 
principal is appointed by the maſter and fellows ot 
the above college, as already mentioned, 

III. St. Mary's hall, belonging formerly to Oriel 
college, and is ſituated in Oriel lane, It is an exceed- 
ing neat ſtructure, conſiſting of one court, in the middle 
of which is a very pleaſant garden. The chapel is ſmall, 
but the library is well furniſhed with many curious 
books ; and although it was never incorporated, yet it 
has ſeveral exibitions. Many great men have refided 
in it, particularly the great Eraſmus, and fir Thomas 
More. 

IV. New Inn hall was founded in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. for the tuition of Auguſtin monks, and 
ſtands nearly oppoſite the gate of St, Mary's ball. It 
has been long noted for the ſtudy of the civil law, 
and many of the greateſt men of that faculty have been 
educated here, It has no chapel, but there is a fine 
collection of the works of ſuch writers as have diſtin- 
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guiſhed themſelves for their knowledge in the laws, 
whether civil or canon, 

V. Magdalen hall, was either founded by William 
of Wickham, or purchaſed by him as a ſchool for the 
inſtruction of the choriſters in the Latin language. It 
is lituated on the weſt of Magdalen college, and the 
choriſters, belonging to Magdalen college have a gram- 
mar ſchool in one part of it. It is now in conſequence 
of many additional buildings become equa] to many of 
the colleges, and has a library well furniſhed with many 
fine books. The chapel is an exceeding neat ſtructure, 
and the refectory very convenient. It has ſeveral exhi- 
bitions; and we are told that the great lord chancellor 
Clarendon was educatcd in it. 

Having thus mentioned the colleges and halls, we 


ſhall take ſome notice of ſuch religious houſes as were 


eſtabliſhed in and near this city, before the reformation 
from popery. 

A nunnery was founded at Oxford in the eighth 
century, by one Didanus, ſaid to have been a petty 
prince, but more probably a Saxon earl, ior we know 
that the Britons were driven from theie paris before 
that period. His own daughter Fridelwide was the 
fcſt abbeſs, and ſhe being reputed a perſon of great 
ſanctity, or in other words, one who was dextrous in 
counting her beads, and repeating a great number of 
Ave Marias, it was no difficult matter to obtain for her 
a bull of canonization. Her relics were depoſited here 
which was of conſiderable ſervice to the nuns in ſubſe- 
quent times, becauſe many of the devotees came to 
viſit the ſhrine, and left their offerings for the uſe of 
the convent. It remained till the reign of Henry VIII. 
when cardinal Wolſey obtained a grant of it, and erec- 
ted the noble college of Chriſt's church where it 
ſtood. | | 

In the teign of William the Conqueror a collegiate 
church was founded in the caſtle of Oxford, but it was 
afterwards annexed to the abbey of Ouſeney, near that 
City. 

2 the reign of Henry I. an hoſpital was founded 
about a mile eaſt from the city, of which part ſtill re- 
mains, being deſigned for lepers, who were to have a 
prieſt to ſay maſs ; but it was afterwards given to Oriel 
college, upon condition that the maſter and fellows 
ſhould ſtil] continue to pay out of its rents as much as 
would ſupport a prieſt and eight infected perſons. 

There was alſo an antient hoſpital on the place where 
Magdalene college now ſtands ; but William of Wain- 
flect, obtained a grant of it from Henry VI. and its 
revenues were appropriated for the ſupport of his col- 
lege, It was deſigned for the reception of poor perſons 
of both ſexes, but the above prelate cauſed the whole 
to be pulled down, 

The thirteenth century is noted for the arrival of | 
monks of different orders in England, who having heard 
that ſome of their vagabond brethren had reaped a good 
harveſt in this kingdom, were determined, if poſhble, | 
to partake of the ſpoils. 

The Dominicans, who aſſert that the virgin Mary 
was neither more or leſs than a ſinful woman, like the 
reſt of her ſex, arrived in England in a regular batalion 
rank and file 1222, and marched in good order to Ox- 
ford, where they met with a very favourable reception 
from Iſabel de Bulbec, counteſs of Oxford, who becauſe 
ſhe had been free with ſore ſort of particular favours, 
ſtood greatly in need of abſolution. "This lady founded 
a convent for thoſe hypocrites, in order to obtain an 
expiation of her fins, and they in return granted her 
a policy of aſſurance againſt the flames purgatory. But 
there is no enjoyment to be obtained in this world, 
without a certain mixture of grief or diſappointment. 

The Franciſcans, thoſe ſworn enemies of the Domini- 
cans, who aſſert that the virgin Mary was born in a 
ſtate of innocence like our firſt parents, when they 
came from the hands of God, had heard that the Domi- 
nicans had obtained a ſettlement in England, and being 
well convinced in their own minds, that the ſons of 
St. Francis, as well as himſelf, could not poſſibly be 
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exceeded in hypocriſy, they ſet out on the ſame journey, [| 
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armed with hungry hopes, and a large ſpate . , 
moſt conſummate diſſimulation. They alto , 
Oxford almoſt as ſoon as their black bye; 
warm in their neſt, and from that time x Cota... 
commenced between the two bodies of hypocrite, erty 
hated one another more than ever the devi "7 wy 
ſtans I ongs, and it continued till Henry NEW 
their diſciples to ſeek refuge in their own' Pale 
Rome. i * 

In 1225, the Carmelites, a ſpecies of vagabonq h, 
pocrites, worſe if poſhble then the Dominican A 
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novices in compariſon of the Franciſcans, ar;ive! Mey 
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condition that they would ſecure his foul from ma we 
This houſe ſtood where Worceſter college ibn 
erected, and became a conſiderabie place; bur it; 
demoliſhed at the general ditlolution, along with ;; 
other convents. 

"There was a church dedicated to St, BenediR, fps. 
ed in the reign of Henry II. Without the weſt gate 5 
the caſtle, but it was diljolved in 1307, and nune of ;, 
ruins are now to be met wich. 

In the reign of Henry III. the begging hermits ha! 
a Chapel in Holyweil-ftreet, with lodgings, where the, 
reſided in the evenings after they had employed the da, 
in devouring the ſubſtance of the honeſt working pech 
in the neighbourhood. Thoſe miſcreants continue 
in this houſe till the general ſuppreihon of monattrie. 
It has been a common? remark made by many writers, 
that as Cambridge excells in mathematical learning, f 
does Oxford in philological. e 

It has been alſo afierted that Cambridge has been 
always ſtrenuous in ſupport of the Britiſh liberties ac- 
quired by the Magna Charta, and eſtabliſhed by the 
bill of rights, whilſt Oxford, on the other hand, bis 
been accuſed of ſupporting deſpotic power at the d. 
pence of liberty and the rights of their country, ln 
order to remove every prejudice from the minds of our 
readers, we ſhall ſet that affair in the cleareſt light, an 
we are much ſurprized it has not been touched upon by 
thoſe who have written of theſe celebrated univerlitics, 

In the reigns of James I. and Charles I. the Puri 
tans were ſeverely perſecuted on account of their no 
complying with the rites and ceremonies of the chu 
of England, and at the ſame time they had juſt nowious 
of civil liberty, diſcountenancing all the arvitary mes 
lures of the court. The greateſt number of theie men, 
who were moſt excellent icholars, had bcen educate 
at Cambridge, which offered them an aſlylum in the; 
diſtreſs, and when the civil wars broke out, they liv 
with all the meaſures of parliament for the redreh e 
grievances. 

There is no wonder that ſuch a conduct laid them 
open to the reſentment of Charles I. who heartily tated 
them, and accordingly we find the poor king taking it- 
fuge and keeping his court at Oxford in the beginning 
of his troubles. The puritanical members oi Cin. 
bridge, were very aſſiduous in teaching their pup!!s, 200 
we find that ſome of the greateſt ornainents of the Eng 
liſh nation, were inſtructed by them. oy 

At that time a taſte for natural knowledge prevaiie., 
which was not only countenanced, but even encon 
raged in Cambridge, whilſt Oxford adhered to th? al 
dry method of teaching only the knowledye ol Language 
and the doctrine of the ſchools. It is not an caly me 
ter to remove inveterate prejudices, it can only be e. 
fected by a liberal mind. 4 

When the reftoration took place, almoſt all 75 
of beings in the nation plunged themſelves inte © 
of inſanity, and he was eftecined the bravelt who coun 
pour the greateſt contempt on his neighbour. "_ 
the ſtudents at Oxford repreſented thole of Camniite 
as diſaffected to the government, as fours we 
and ſuch as preferred the difiecting 91 4 butter 
or the ſolving a problem in Euclid, 10 th. 
of claſſical learning. 

On the other hand, Cambridge returned t 
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ment, by calling the Oxonians a parcel of uſeleſs 
plum ” who beſides countenancing ſlavery in an ab- 
Dran ion to all the meaſures of a corrupt admini- 
mw were a ſet of the moſt wretched pedants who 
ory their time in cloyſters, ſtudying the Etymology 
* ord in Homer or Virgil, and inſtead of endea- 
E to improve their minds by the inveſtigation of 
— its wonders and beauties, confined their ſtu— 
EL the reprobated philoſophy of Ariſtotle, and the 
- jargon of the ſchoolinen. 

dach was the controverſy carried on between the 

embers of thoſe learned bodies; but the impartial 
ear will obſerve, that whatever truth might be in 
5 accuſation, on either fide, yet the continuance 

1 be of a teinporary nature. 

Ts Ab 4 now ſubſided, generoſity 
of ſentiment has taken place of falſe accuſation, and 
a perſecuting ſpirit of popery; and with reſpect to 
the merits of either univerſity, in that important ar- 
ticle, the inſtruction of youth, they are certainly e- 
qual ; and had we two ſons proper to be ſent to finiſh 
their ſtudies we ſhould have no objection to place the 
one in Oxtord, and the other at Cambridge, 

Liſhop Burnet, who propoſed the plan for the glo- 
rious revolution, did ſo, as alſo that great ornament of 
learning. Mr. Woolaſton, the author of the religion of 
nature delienated. The ſame ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, 
the ſame knowledge of languages, and the ſame ex- 
periments of philoſophy take place in the one as the 

er. 

. are ſome other particulars proper to be men- 
tioned before we leave Oxford, particularly the horid 
practice of burning heretics for their religion, for ſuch 
are all thoſe called by the papilts, who do not think 
proper to ſubmit to the dictates of their prieſts, or pay 
divine homage to their ſaints and idols. 

Although the whole maſs of popith idolatry ſeems to 
have been compleatly formed in the reiyn of Henry J. 
yer the prieſts had not been able to procure a law for 
burning heretics, nor was a ſtatute ever paſſed for that 
purpoſe, till 1409, Which was owing to the following 
accident. 

Henry IV. ſon of John of Gaunt, had dethroned 
Richard II. and taken poſſeſſion of the crown. He was 
not however ſafe in the poſſeſſion of that dignity, nor 
did he know a more proper method of ſecuring the ſo— 
vereignty to himſelf, than by acquiring the good will 
of the clergy, who at that time were lords of the con- 
ſciences of the people. 
At that time the followers of Wickliffe were very 
numerous in England ; for it is no eaſy matter to ſtifle 
the force of conviction, eſpecially when it ariſes from 
a firm belief of the truth. The prieſts were not able to 
confute them ; but they told the king, that if he would 
ſuffer a bill to be brought into parliament to burn thoſe 
__ they would ſupport him in all his under- 
takings. 
The bill was accordingly prepared, and many peo- 
ple will be apt to wonder how the Engliſh, who are 
the moſt humane people in the world, ſhould ever give 
their conſent to ſuch a barbarous law ? But Mr. Fox, 
author of the martyrology, has aſſured us, that it ap- 
pears from an ancient roll of parliament, that although 
the royal aſſent was given to this ſtatute, yet it never 
arena, a the commons, a practice too common 
in thoſe days. 
Fatal = "ol of the bloody effects of that horrid 
ordinance may be ſeen i | books, particularly 
N n in many I y 
Dr. Taylor's Bloody Tribunal, lately publiſhed, which 
s well worthy the peruſal of every proteſtant, who 
. deſite to ſee Popery diſplayed in its true light, 
in guard themſelves, and their children againſt the 
unuations of jeſuits and other prieſts. But although 
the prieſts had not a nominal right to burn heretics be- 
ore this ſtatute was made, yet we are aſſurcd by lord 
iteton, from an ancient record, in the Britiſh Mu- 
ens What in the reign of Henry II. ſome foreigners 
into England. who denied the ſupremacy of the 
rope; but believed all the articles of the Apoſtles 
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Creed. The prieſts made ſuch an outcry againſt theſ: 
poor people, that the kin, to filence their clamours, 
called a council, to meet at Oxford, where they were 
declared heretics, and they were condemned to be ex- 
poſed in the fields, without any ſubſiſtance, and ſuch 
as ſhould offer to convey them any of the necel- 
ſaries of lite, -were to be declarcd heretics, and ex- 
communicated in the fame manner, This was in the 
depth of winter, and the poor wretches perifhed 
through the ſeverity of the weather, and for want of 
victuals, 

Thoſe glorious martyrs, for the purity of the goſpel, 
Cranmer, Ridley, and old biſhop Latimer, cheartully 
laid down their lives at Oxford, rather than deny the 
Lord, or renounce their obedience to his word. 

The blood of the martyrs has been the ſeed of the 
church; nor is there any great wonder, eſpecially 
when we conlider that che chriftian religion itſelf is 
founded in the death and ſufferings of our Redeemer. 
The flames which reduced to aſhes the bodies ef thoſe 
holy men, who would have ſoon died in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, illuminated England in ſuch a man- 
ner, as we hope will not be extinguiſhed till the final 
diſſolution of every thing in the world. 

When we every day behold the happy, effects that 
learning has had on the manners of all ranks in the 
nation, we adore that providence, that cauſed us to be 
born in an age, when every encouragement was given 
to it. Learning was ſo little known to any of the 
laity for many years after the Norman conqueſt, that 
it was even conſidered as a diſhonour for any perſon to 
learn to read, unleſs he was an eccleſiaſtic. 

The vaſt power of the barons involved them in con- 
tinual wars, occaſioned either by the encroachments on 
one anothers marches, or not ſubmitting to the power 
of the crown, in the diſpoſal of wards. But what led 
their minds from the ſtudy of literature, more than any 
thing elſe, was the encouragement given to tilts and 
tournaments, a ſpecies of barbarity, firſt invented by 
thoſe perſons who formed themſelves into ſocieties for 
the protection of the fair, of which we have given an 
account in our deſcription of Berkſhire. 

Tournaments were of two forts, viz. In jeſt, for the 
entertainment of ſome great perſons on public occaſi- 
ons, ſuch as coronations, weddings, and the like 
when two of the moit active amongſt the nobility were 
choſen to enter the liſts, They were alſo private, at 
leait more ſo than the others, and in good earneſt when 
the combatants ſought for the honour of their mil- 
treſſes, in the ſame manner as duels are fought in the 
preſent age. But as both were the ſame, except in the 
difterence of ſentiment that took place in the minds of 
the combatants, and as nearly the ſame ceremonies were 
obſerved at the one as the other, we ſhall preſent our 
readers with a deſcription of ſome of thoſe uſed on pub- 
lic occaſtons, there having been many at Oxford in 
former times. 

A piece of ground was pitched on, and generally ſur- 
rounded by rails, or ſome ſuch thing, to the purpoſe that 
the combatants ſhould neither hurt the ſpectators, nor be 
interrupted themſelves. Wooden gallaries were erect- 
ed for the king, the royal family, the great officers of 
ſtate, foreign ambaſſadors, if they were not eccleſi— 
aſtics, for the clergy made it a rule never to be preſent 
at them, There were alſo ſeats for the nobility, gen- 
try, and others, placed behind thoſe of the great. per- 
ſons already mentioned, 

Two of the ladies were to make choice of two com- 
batants, to whom each gave a ribbon, by which her 
champion was diſtinguiſhed, and proclaination was 
made, that ſuch was the champion of ſuch a lady, by 
the colour of the filk, much in the ſame manner as is 
uſed at Newmarket, when bills are given to inform the 
public how to know the proprietors of the horſes, by 
the colour of their livery. | Res 

The champions, who were generally two of. the 
youngeſt nobility, and unarmed, came into the in- 
cloſure, where having drefled themſcives in their ar- 
mour, and put on their cuiraſſes, they ſtood at a conſi- 
3 derable 
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derable diſtance, till proclamation was made for ſilence, 
after which a perſon read aloud, the reaſon of their |! 
meeting in that manner, namely to defend the charac- 
ter of their miſtreſs, for although thc tight was no more 
than a ſham one, yet that was always made the pretence 
to give it more the appearatice of reality to the people. 
Silence having been proclaimed, and the caufe of the 
guarrel read, the two combatants, with the ends of 
their ſpears reſting upon the upper part of their feet, 
appeared within about fix yards of cach other, but after- 
wards retreated to a contiderable diftance, waiting for 
orders to begin. Proclamation for ſilence was again made, 
when the king, or in his abſence, the greateſt perſon | 
prefent ordered the combat to begin. Upon this the 
champions approached within a ſmall diſtance of each 
other, their principal detign being to catch hold of ſuch 
part of the armour as would throw the antagontit on 
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the ground. 


In mock engagments the ſpears were finely poliſhed, | 
but to prevent any accident, they were made blunt, 


| 
and much teſembling a ſpit, fo that no great harm | 


could happen, eſpecially where the body was covered 
over with armour. The greateſt feat that could be per- 
formed in theſe engagements was the antagoniſt run- 
ning his ſpear between the knees of the other and his 
borle, whilſt he was making a ſpring at him, and by 
a dextrous ſtroke, throwing the rider on the ground. 
The combatants uſed to poile their ſpears with the 
greateſt exactneſs, and when they miſſed their aim, 
turned round in an inſtant, in order to knock their an- 
tagoniſt on the head; but if that intended blow miſſed. 
they rode to a conſiderable diſtance, and then returned 
to the charge, till ſuch time as one of them had effected 
his purpoſe. 

Although theſe exerciſes were meerly mock fights, yet 
it often happened that the perſon who was thrown 
down, was ſeverely hurt, and ſometimes killed : for 
the weight of the armour was ſuch, that few people 
could ſuſtain the ſhock of the fall, without receiving 
very great injury. The diſcomſitted perſon was treat- 
ed with all the ridicule that the brutality of the mob 
could beſtow upon him ; nor was he ever after ſuffered 
to enter the lifts, except upon very particular occaſions, 
whilft the conqueror was dreſſed with garlands, and led 
in triumph through the moſt conſpicuous places. His 
miſtreſs, whoſe livery he wore, was conſidered as a par- 
ragon of beauty and merit, and himſelf treated as the 
greateſt knight errant in the kingdom. 

On extraordinary occaſions, inſtead of two ſingle 
combatants, feveral entered the lifts on both fides, and 
fometimes to a conſiderable number. 

Such was the nature of thoſe diverſions, which our 
forefathers delighted in. Neither rational, nor conſiſ- 
tant with the character of a man, who bears the image 
of his maker. The remains of them, however, are not 
eradicated, and it is well known that the merits of a 
lover in Spain and Portugal, are ſtill eſtimated, ac- 
cording to their dexterity, in fighting with a harm- 
leſs bull; as a nobleman in England is conſidered 
great or little, at the weſt end of London, according 
to the ſucceſs he has had at Newmarket. 

There is this difference, however, betwixt the anci- 
ent Engliſh nobility, and thoſe of the prefent age. 
The former endeared themſelves to their miſtreſſes, by 
their dexterity in manua} exerciſes ; the latter obtain 
fortunes by the agility of their horſes, or the fidelity of 
their jockies. Both come under the denomination of 
heroes, and to both may be applied the following 
lines, 


Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede. 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of his life to find, 
Or make an enemy of all mankind. 
Regardleſs of the paſt ſtil] on he goes, | 
Yet ne'er looks forward, further than his noſe. 


Pop. 


The weekly markets in Oxford, are on Wedneſdays |] 


and Saturdays; beſides which, it has th 
fairs, viz. on the third of May, the Monday aer, 
firſt of September, and the Thurſday before Mics — 
mas day, being diſtant from London 38 miles, 9 
In the neighbourhood of Oxford is a village WY 
Littlemore, where there was formerly a FO: 
benedictine nuns, which remained till the genre « 
tution, when its revenues were given to fuppoft Ch... 
church college. 
There is another village, called Temple Cawley nes. 
Oxford, where Matilda, the queen ot Stephen, huile .. 
hoſpital for the knights templars, and endowe) j1 1 
feveral manors, but none of its remains acc „ 
left. RY 
There was another convent, or monaſtery at a fe 
village in the center of a wood, called Ottmery 
Oxford, but the ſituation being eſteemed une. 
the monks were removed to the convent at Thar: 
already deſcribed. l 
Eaſtward of Oxford, at a ſmall village, called $44. 
ley, a convent was erected in the reign of Hungry J 
for nuns of the benedictine order, which received cc. 
ſiderable benefactions in latter times, and at the genen 
diſſolution its revenues amounted to one hundred 0 
two pounds annually. Fi 
About two miles north from Oxford is the village g 
Godſtow, famous for a convent of benedictine nun; 
of which great part of the ruins ſtill remain; but it g 
much more celebrated for an event that will tranſriit the 
name of the moſt potent tovercigr that ever lived in 
England to the lateſt period with deteſtation. 
ur readers muſt, by this time, be convinced that we 
have never loſt fight of any ſubject that could have berg 
Improved either for their inſtruction, or entertainment, 
and as the practice of ſeducing young women is tio 
common among all ranks of people, we ſhall here ly 
before them the hiſtory of the fair Roſamond, notes 
extracted from old ſongs, but as delivered to the world 
from authentic records, by that great hiſtorian id 
Lyttleton ; after which, we {ſhall make ſuch remarks 
on the nature of ſeduction; as has occured to us in our 
view of the common practice of mankind. 
We have already, in our account of Berkſhire, men- 
tioned the concluſion of the conteſt between Stephen 
and Henry for the ſovereignty of England; and in ſere- 
ral other parts of this work, we have had occafion to 
take notice of the vaſt power of Henry, when te 
was ſovereign of England. It is true he did bo— 
mage, according to the nature of the Feudal Law, to 
the French king, for the territories which he enjoyed on 
the continent, but to uſe lord Lyttleton's words, Lew 
might have trembled when he received it. 
* notwithſtanding all the favours that prince te- 
ceived from providence, and although he was the mo 
powerful ſovereign in Europe, yet he degraded his che- 
racter by ſome actions that even a Plebian would ſhui- 
der at the thoughts of committing. | 
When Henry arrived in England 1149 to diſpute 
his title to the crown with Stephen, he proceeded 4 
far as Carlifle, where he received the honour of knight- 
hood, from his grand uncle, David, king of Scat. 
land. Upon his return to meet his uncle, Robert, car 
of Glouceſter, he happened to viſit the nunnery of Gab. 
ſtow, where he ſaw Roſamond, the daughter of 11s 
Clifford, who was not a nun, but only lodged in tte 
convent, as moſt young ladies did in thoſe days, t 
improve their minds in education. 2 
The prince ſeduced the young lady, and the fut“ 
their amour, was a ſon, afterwards earl ol SalifÞury. 
Whether they had any further connections till f 
bout two years afterwards is not certain, only 3 
in 1151, when Henry was in England, "* ſettled der 
in a private place of retirement, near Woodflock, ep 
ſhe bore him another ſon, who was afterwards di 
of Lincoln, and chancellor of England. 
There is no doubt but Henry promiſed her mT f 
before he ſeduced her, although for po! tical reatons : 
eſpouſed Eleanor of Guiene, the repudiated que" 
France; and when he brought her to England my 
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ts that Roſamond ſhook off all connections with 
J retired to the convent of Godſtaw, and ſpent 
der of her days in penitence, Part of her 

ument in the church is ſtill ſtanding; and from 
be remains of the inſcription, it appears that ſhe .lived 
= conſiderable age. ; * 

The fable of her being ſecreted in a bower near Wood- 
Rock 18 meerly the invention of the poet, who wrote the 
d her being diſcovered by the queen, is a 
ure of the jealouſy of that princeſs. The 
two ſons of Roſamond were long an ornament to their 
country; but all the favours heaped upon them could 
not make an adequate atonement tor the injury done to 
their mother. a 

In ſpeaking of ſeduction, we would addreſs ourſelves 
to the ſemale ſex in Ss as they arc moſt com- 
monly the greateſt ſufferers, and as rational creatures, 
we would deſire them to conſider, what are the teinp- 
tations which moſt commonly lead them aſtray; for 
when perſons once know where their weakneſs lies, 
they have at leaſt an opportunity of being upon their 
uard, The firſt thing that promotes ſeduction, is the 
Jevity of the fair ſex, in believing the profeſſions made 
to them by the men, by which they are ealily deceived, 
and in an inſtant ruined to their relations, as well as 
themſelves ; but How it is poſſible for a woman en- 
dowed with common ſenſe to believe, that the moſt ſo- 
lemn oath of a man can be taken, when to obtain the 
ratificaiion of a ſenſual paſſion, he ſolicits the perſon, 
whom he pretends to love, to become a proſtitute to his 
juſts? No. Let every young woman, yea, and every 
woman in general remember, that the man who pays 
no regard to moral obligations, during a ſtate of court- 
ſuip, will never be faithful to the marriage vow. 
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Let no ſuch one be truſted. 
SHAKESPEAR. 


There is another rock upon which many young wo- 
men have unhappily fallen, and which in many caſes 
has promoted their ruin, although the gracious God, 
who gave them being, deſigned it to make them an ho- 
nour to their ſex, we mean that of ſuperior accompliſh- 
ments with reſpe& to wit and knowledge: we could with 
to ſee every woman both wiſe and learned, but we could 
with at the ſame time that they were fo cloathed with 
humility as not to know it. For no ſooner does a wo- 
man, pride herſelf on her ſuperior accompliſhments, 
than ſhe is ſet up as an object proper to be ruined by 
tne hell-rakes of the town ; and if ſhe is ſo unhappy as 
to fall a victim to her own folly, her ſex, who ought 
to pity her, too often expoſe her frailty to the world, 
and cruelly laugh at her misfortune. 

Female pretentions to wit were never ſo finely de- 
ſcribed as in the following lines: 


Nor make to dang'rous wit a vain pretence, 

Hut quietly reſt, content with modeſt ſenſe ; 

For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 

Too ſtrong for feeble woman to contain, 

Of thoſe who claim it more then half have none, 
And half of thoſe Who have it are undone. 

Lord LyTTELToON. 


But the principal thing for which women in general 
value themſelves, is their beauty, or, in other words, 
their exterior appearance, whether natural, or, as is 
too often the caſe, artificial. But let them take this 
truth along with them, that the man who ſeduces them 
only for beauty, or if he ſhould even marry them for 
that, his paſſions will be ſoon ſatisfied, and it will not 
de long before he ſubſtitutes another in their room ; 


79mg a thouſand times more inferior to them- 
es. 


Soon wilt the flattering dream of bliſs be o'er. 
d cloy'd imagination cheat no more. | 
8 Lord LyYTTELTON 
* 
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We have not ſaid any thing concerning the conduct 
of our own ſex in ſeducing women; but for all that, 
let nor the reader imagine that they ought to eſcape 
cenſure for fo horrid a crime. Let a man who has te- 
duced a woman reflect, but one moment, on the na- 
ture of his guilt; let him conſider, that a parent may 
be bathed in tears for the loſs of a beloved daughter, in 
whom all his hopes of earthly happineſs were centered, 
And let him only imagine or figure to himſelf the condi- 
tion of a young woman, diſhonored among her own ſex, 
deſtitute of afliitance, and aſhamed to return to her dif- 
confolate parents, Let him refle& on thoſe things, and 
if his conſcience, to uſe the words of divine inſpiration, 
is not ſeared with a hot iron, he muſt be fo far lot to 
all ſenſe of ſhame and feeling, that nothing but the 
vengance of heaven can awaken him. 

When a perſon is attacked on the highway and mur- 
dered, we look upon the murderer with the greateſt 
deteſtation; and no doubt but he ſhould be conlidered 
In that light ; but let a man lay his hand upon his 
heart, and aſk himſelf, whether it is more cruel to de- 
prive a perſon of life in an inſtant, or keep him above 
twenty years in torment, Every young woman who 
has been ruined by our ſex may be conſidered as dead 
to the community; for if {he commences a common 
proſtitute, ſhe generally ends her life either in ſhame 
or miſery. 

On the other hand, if ſhe ſhould form the virtuous 
reſolution of returning to that path of duty from which 
ſhe had been fatally ſeduced, ſhe js generally held forth 
as an object of ridicule by her own ſex, and poſſibly by 
ſome who have been guilty of much greater crimes, The 
conſideration of her ſufferings may, and often does, hurry 
her into ſuch actions, as tend to A* her of her life; 
but if ſhe ſhould be ſo happy as to ſet all temptations at 
defiance, yet ſhe generally ſinks under the load of her 
michele, and falls a victim to her own vanity, and 
the perfidy of a villain. 

The ſubject is melancholy, but it is too true, and we 
ſhall conclude it in the words of a lady, who was an 
ornament to her ſex, which we chuſe to do for the fol- 
lowing reafons ; firſt, becauſe they are the words of a 
woman, and, ſecondly, becauſe they coroborate all that 
has been advanced. 


Behold a fabric riſing from the ground, 
To the ſoft timb'rel, and the Citron's ſound, 
Corinthian pillars the vaſt building hold, 
Of poliſh'd filver, and Peruvian gold. | 
In four broad arches ſpread the ſhining doors, 
The blazing roof enlightens all the floors ; 
Beneath a ſparkling canopy that ſhone 
With Perſian jewels, like a morning ſun, 
Wrapt in a _ of pureſt Tyrian dye, 
Cytherea's image met the raviſh'd eye, 
Whoſe glowing features would in paint beguile; 
So well the artiſt drew her mimic ſmile ; 
Her ſmiling eyes confeſt a ſprightly joy ; 
U pon her knees reclin'd her wanton boy : 
On the bright walls, around her and above, 
Were drawn the ſtatutes and the arts of love, 
Theſe taught the ſilent language of the eye, 
The broken whiſper and amuſing lye ; 
The careleſs glance, peculiar to the fair, 
And vows of lovers, that diſſolve in air; 
The graceful anger, and the rolling eyes, 
The practis'd bluſh, and counterfeit ſurpriſe, 
The language proper for pretending ſwains, 
And fine deſcription for imagin'd pains ; 
The friendly caution, and deſigning eaſe, 
And all the arts that ruin while they pleaſe 
Now enter'd, follow'd by a ſplendid train, 
A blooming damſel, and a wealthy ſwain. 
The gaudy youth in ſhining robes array'd, 
Behind him follow'd the unthinking maid ; 
Youth in her cheek, like op'ning roſes ſprung, 
Her carelefs treſſes on her ſhoulders hung; 
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Her ſmiles were chearful as enliv'ning May, 
Her dreſs was careleſs, and her eyes were gay: 
Then to folt voices, and melodious found, 
The board was ſpread, the ſparkling gloſſes crown'd; 
The iprightly virgin in a moment ſhines, 
In the gay product of the eaſtern mines; 
Then pride comes on, with patches for the fair, 
And ſpicy odours for her curling hair: 
Rude riot in a crimſon veſt array'd, 
And ſmooth fac'd flatt'ry, like a chamber maid ; 
Soft pomp and pleature at her elbow ſtand, 
And folly ſhakes the rattles in her hand ; 
But now her feeble ſtructure ſeem'd to ſhake, 
Its baſis trembles, and its pillars quake. 
Then ruſh'd ſufpicions thro” the lofty gate, 
With heartſick loathing, led by ghaſtly hate; 
And foaming rage, to cloſe the horrid band, 
With a drawn poinard in her ſtretching hand. 
Now, like an earthquake, ſhook the reeling frame, 
The lamps extinguith in a purple flame: 
One univerſal groan was heard, and then, 
The cries of women, and the voice of men : 
Some roar out vengance, ſome for mercy call, 
And ſhricks and tumults fill the dreadful hall. 
At length the ſpecter's vaniſh'd from my fight, 
Again the lamps reſum'd a feeble light. 
But chang'd the place: no ſplendour there was 
(ſhown, 
But gloomy walls, that mirth had never known, 
For the gay dome, where pleaſure us'd to dwell, 
Appear'd an abby, and a doleful cell ; 
And here the ſad, the ruin'd nymph was found, 
Her robe diſorder'd, and her locks unbound ; 
While from her eyes the pearly drops of woe, 
Waſh'd her pale cheek, where roſes us'd to blow : 
Her blue and trembling lips prepar'd to breathe 
The ſighs, that made her (ſwelling boſom heave, 
Thus ſtupid with her grief ſhe ſat, and preſs'd 
Her lilly hand acroſs her penſive breaſt, 
A group of ghaſtly phantoms ſtood behind, 
Whoſe taſk it is to rack the guilty mind, 
Wide mouth'd reproach, with viflage rude and thin, 
And hiſſing ſcandal] made a hideous din. 
Remorſe, that darted from her deadly wings, 
Invenom'd arrows, and a thouſand ſtings. 
Then, with pale cheeks, and with a ghaſtly ſtare, 
Peep'd o'er her ſhoulder, hollow-ey'd deſpair ; 
V hole hand extended, bore a bleeding heart, 
And death behind her, ſhook his threat'ning dart! 
Mrs. LEAPOR. 


Woodſtock, the next place we viſited, is a place of 
great antiquity, for the Saxon kings often held their 
wittenagemotes or parliaments, in a palace here; and 
doctor Plot tells us, that the great Alfred tranſlated the 
conſolation of philoſophy, written by Boethius, while 
he reſided in the palace of Woodſtock. And the ma- 
nuſcript, which is a great curioſity, is now in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, 

Henry I. who was as much addicted to hunting as his 
father the conqueror, repaired this palace, and walled in 
the park, where he is ſaid to have kept a great number 
of lions, and other wild beaſts; but we are of opinion 
that the laſt is not true, becauſe, except wolves, there 
were not any wild beaſts at that time in England. Hen- 
ry II. often reſided here, and in this palace, gave his 
eouſin in marriage to William, king of Scotland. He 
alſo received the homage of ſome of the Welch princes 
in this palace, but nct of all Wales, as has been ig- 
norantly aſſerted by a late author, It was alſo the fa- 
vourite reſidence of Edward I. whoſe fon Edmund was 
born in it, as was alſo Edward the Black Prince, ſon of 
Edward III. 

In the reign of queen Mary, her ſiſter, the renowned 
queen Elizabeth, was kept a priſoner here; and it is 
thought that ſhe eſcaped the flames at the interceſſion 
of Philip of Spain, From that time the palace was vi- 
lited occaſionally by our ſovereigns, till the civil wars, 
in the laſt centery, when the greateſt part of it was de- 
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molifhed, and no remains of it are now left, he, 
large walk of clm-trees. 

The town of Woodſtock is pleaſantly ſitused. 3 
being on one of the greateſt roads, there ate Toy 
good inns, and the ſtreets are well paved. i 
houſe has been lately built, and the place is ng: 
manutactory of fine waſh leather gloves, and poliſhes 
ſteel watch chains, eſteemed for the goodneſs of 1, 
workmanſhip ali over Europe. * 

There is a good free ſchool, founded by one M. 
Cromwell, a citizen of London, beiides feverg] los. 
houtes for poor aged people. The government is wette 
in a mayor, recorder, four aldermen, who ate ach, 
by ſixteen of the principal inhabitants, as 3 Commu 
council. It returns two members to parliament - 


C22 


A town. 


' 


q 
and 
there is a weekly market on Tuefday, with hes HO: 
fairs, viz. on Lady-day, the TJuciday in Whi:ſy,. 
week, the ſecond of October, the I ueſday aficr the 
firſt of November, and the ſeventeenth of Decembe; 
being diſtant from London 63 miles. ; 
Woodſtock being a royal manor, it was given to the 
great duke of Marlborough, in reward for his map 
ſervices againſt the French in Flanders and Germany: 
and the parliament ordered a houſe to be built for 80 
grace, which is called Blenheim, in memory of the 
victory obtained by the allied army over the forces of 
the French and Buvarians, at the village of Blenhein, 
on the banks of the Danube. 

In leaving the town of Woodſtock, we enter the 
gate of the park, where there is a fine triumphal pi. 
lar, built in the Doric order, from whence there is 2 
proſpect of the houſe, and many other delightful ſcenes, 
The palace is built wholly of free ſtone, under the 
direction of fir John Vanburgh, as we are told by an 
inſcription ; but the houſe is ſufficient of itſelf to telt 
who was the artiſt, that conducted the building; for 
there is ſomething to peculiar to every ſtructure bult 
by fir John, that the wits at the time he died honuured 
his memory with the following epitaph : 


Lie heavy on him earth ! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee | 


In many places the architecture is noble; but in o- 
thers it is ſpoiled, by a profuſion of decorations, which 
deſtroys the ſimplicity of the deſign. 

On the ſouth front, which is cfteemed the beſt, i 
a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. which that haughty tyrant 
had cauſed to be placed on the gates of 'Tournay, when 
he invaded the Low Countries ; but the bravery of our 
Engliſh forces brought it from that almoſt impregn?- 
ble fortreſs, and placed it here in memory of ths 
greateſt commander that ever ſupported the glory of h- 
country. 

On the eaſt ſide is a portal, through which we paſed 
into the houſe, and on it are many repreſentations 06 
his grace's martial atchievements. ; 

From this we paſſed into the great hall, the root 0: 
which is finely painted, by ſir James 'Fhornhill, and 
the whole is ſupported by pillars in the Corinthian ct. 
der. The paintings in the hall are all hiſtory pieces, e, 
preſenting the atchivements of ſome of the Greek and 
Roman heroes, and were preſentcd to his grace by tas 
king of Sardina, | i 

On the left of the hall is a paſſage leading to 
apartments, finely hung with rich tapaſtry, peprevent” 
ing Alexander's battles, with many pieces of ſcriptlte 
biflory, with ſome of the actions of the firſt chriſtian 
fathers. There are alſo ſeveral fine paintings by”) an- 
dyke, and a whole length picture of Eleanor GY" 
miſtreſs to Charles II. and mother of the brit duke ol 
St. Alban's, from whom the noble family ot Bear 
clerk are deſcended, The other paintings are ſo = 
merous, that it would require a volume to erent 
them, and many are by the greateſt matters in 1 

The ſaloon is equal in ſize and magnificence 9 + of 
other apartments; and over the door of it is 4 bu 


the duke. The 


The apartment below is curiouſly contrived as a re- 
ein hot weather, the floor being all laid with fine 
ah which throws ſuch a coolnets over it, that it is 
my ” agreeable. The walls are painted with figures 
l uſed by the different nations in the uni— 
8 0 The ceiling repreſents the duke as ſtopped by 
5 in the career of his victories, and the tapeſtry re- 
reſents, MANY of the battles and fieges, wherein his 
as engaged. 
he callery is a moſt noble room being one hundred 
and eighty feet in length, with the heighth and breadth 
ſuited proportionally. Ihe pictures, however, have 
been removed from it. and it is now uſed as a library, 
where there is a vaſt collection of all forts of books, with 
gilt wire lattices before the caſes. The proſpect from 
this magnificent room is the moſt charming that can 
be imagined, for we are preſented with a view of the 
Water with the aſcent to the wood beyond it. 

The Chineſe cloſet is extremely pretty, and furniſhed 
with many fine paintings, beſides many other curio— 
ties, collected by the Dutcheſs. The chapel is as 
ane as can be imagined, and in it is a marble monu— 
ment to the memory of the duke and dutcheſs done b 
Ryſbrack, with another for their ſon who died of the 
ſmall pox at Cambridge, 

Upon the whole, there is, in every part of the houſe, 
ſuch a profuſion of magnificence, that is ſeldom to be met 
with; for no ſooner have we viewed one curioſity, than 
another preſents itſelf, and the mind is loſt in continual 
zamiration. The gardens and wood with the fine 
ſtream of water running through them, all add to the 
beauty of the ſcene, and the whole may be conlidered 
as a noble monument of Engliſh gratitude, to perpetu- 
ate the memory of a man, whoſe actions will remain an 
everlaiting honour to the nation. 

The French king had long aimed at univerſal mo- 
narchy, he was forging chains for the ſons of freedom, 
his name became a terror to all the nations on the con- 
tinent, when Britain, a ſmall diſtrict in compariſon of 
many of them, nobly ſtood up in defence, not only of 
their own rights, but alſo thoſe of their neighbours. 
All the ſchemes of the ambitious monarch were ren- 
dered abortive, by the conduct of Marlborough, and the 
bravery of his forces, and Lewis lived to ſee his dominions 
contracted to their antient bounds ; whilſt England, 
wao ſought nothing for itſelf, expended both its blood 
and treaſure in preventing the different nations in Eg- 
rope from being reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, 

Lnſham is a ſmall village, near Woodſtock pleaſantly 
uated, and was formerly of great repute, there having 
been a noble monaſtry at it for monks of the benedictine 
order, founded before the Norman conqueſt, and en- 
cowed with great riches, for at the general diffolu- 
tion its annual revenues amounted to four hundred and 
forty-one pounds, twelve ſhillings and two-pence, 
Grcat part of the front with two towers are ſtill ftand- 
ng, which ſthews it to have been a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. 

Begbrook, and Bladen are two ſmall villages, and re- 
narkable for the remains of an ancient camp, with a 
ludterraneous paſſage under the river Cherwel, made, as 
we ſuppole to keep up a communication with the coun- 
ty, when it was beſieged. 

From this part of the county we travelled to Dod- 
diügton, or Deddington, a place of great antiquity, 
Which tormerly ſent members to parliament ; but that 
P1\1.e2e has been taken away, ever fince the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, but the reaſon is not mentioned. 
by Wwn 1s but ſmall, although it is pretty populous, 
mat formerly a caſtle, but it has been long ſince de- 
dee it does not contain any remarkable build- 
ed * was formerly a particular cuſtom, which 
"roy = by Dr. Plot, and uſed at the marriage of 
gg ons. The bridegroom ſets up a poſt in the 
„d, and on the top of it placed a ſmall piece of 


Wood 


— du one end of which was hung a bag of ſand, 


"I oard on the other. This being done all the 
den who attended the marriage, mounted on 
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horſeback, holding a ſtaff in each of their hands, rode 
towards the board, and he who firſt {truck it, was 
eſteemed the molt active, and honoured with a ribbon 
to be worn in his hat in memory of it, It was not 
won without great difficulty, for, if by accident, in the 
hurry. he happened to ſtrike the ſand it fell upon him, 
and almoit blinded him. 

We ſhali have occafion, in the courſe of this work, 
to mention practices of a more ridiculous nature. 

There is a charity ſchool in the town, and in its 
neighbourhood is a medicinal ipring, but it is not much 
frequented, The government is veſted in a bailiff, and 
there is a weekly market on Saturday, with two annual 
fairs, viz. on the tenth of Auguſt, and twenty ſecond of 
November, being diſlant ſrom London 69 miles. 

Wroxton is a ſinall village near this town, where 
there was tormerly a moenaltry for Auguſtine monks ; 
and about four miles from it is another village, called 
Cleydon, noted for a ſniall fpring which rites in the 
ſtreet, and iſtues the grea.e!t quantity of water in the 
drieſt ſeaſons. A little to the eaſtward of it are three 
ones, one of which is in this county, another in 
Northamptonſhire, and the third in Warwi kthire. 

The laſt village we ſhell mention near this place is 
Clatterccte, where was formerly a convent, but it is 
now converted into a gentleman's feat. 

Banbury, the next place we viſted, is a town of 
great antiquity, and pleafantly fituated on the river 
Cherwell. It is a large populous town, and had for- 
merly a caitle, but it is now totally demolitted. The 
public buildings have nothing in them that merits a 
particular deſcription, only the church, which is an 
excecding handjome ſtructure, and there is a meeting 
tor proteitant diſſenters, with a free-ſchool, two charity 
{chools, and {ome alms-houles for poor people. 

After the battle of Edge-hill, the king took this 
place, When moſt of the garriſon followed him to 
Oxford. Queen Mary granted it a charter of incorpo- 
ration, but its privileges were inlarged by James J. 
and it is now governed by a mayor, high Reward, re- 
corder, fix of the principal inhabitants, aſſiſted by thir- 
ty-lix common councilmen, with a town clerk and 
other proper officers. The weekly market is on 'Uhurſ- 
day, and there are eight annual fairs, viz, on Tueſday 
alter the ſeventeenta of January, on the firſt Thurſday, in 
Lent, on Aſcenſion day, Corpus Chriſti day, the thir- 
teenth of June, the twelfth of Auguſt, the I hurſday 
aſter the tenth of October, and the tveenty-ninth of the 
ſame month, being diſtant from London 74 miles. 

In the year 542, ſoon after the death of king Arthur, 
a bloody baztle was fought, near this place, between 
the Saxons, who had conquered great part of the iſland, 
and the Britons, who were driven to a ſtate of deſpair, 
The Saxons were fluſhed with their many ſuccelles, 
and both armies met here, when the battle began 
with great fury on both ſides, and continued till they 
were parted by night; but neither of them had reaſon 
to boaſt of victory, although if we may judge from the 
conſequences that followed, there will remain but little 
doubt of the Britons, having had the worſt, as the 
Saxons immediately after the battle marched tarther 
into the county. 

Near Banbury is the ancient caſtle of Broughton, ſo 
called from the village, where it is ſituated, and is tl! 
almoſt entire. It is built in a mot delightful ſpot, and 
has been the manſion-houſe of ſeveral gentleman ſuc- 
ceſſively. 

Returning ſouth we paſſed through the antient town 
of Charlebury, which was ſormerly a place of great re- 
pute, but now fallen to decay, there being but few 
houſes in it, and no public ſtructures that merit a par- 
ticular deſcription. It had formerly a good weekly 
market, but it is now diſcontinued, although they have 
ſtill four annual fairs for cattle and corn, viz. on the 
firſt of January, the ſecond Friday in Lent, the ſecond 
Friday after the twelfth of May, and on the tenth of 
October, being diſtant from London 69 miles. 

From this decayed town, we went next to Chipping- 
norton, fo called from the Saxon word, Cheapen or 
market, 
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market, a place of great antiquity, pleaſantly ſituated, 
and formerly {cnt members to parliament, but that pri- 
vilege is now taken away. The ſtrects are very irregu- 
lar, but the church is an exceeding handſome {ſtructure 
built in a curious manner, and in it are many ancient 
monuments. It appears from the inſcription on many 
of the tombſtones, that the inhabitants, were formerly 
yery rich, which is a proof of its being a place of trade, 
although that has left it many years ago. The weekly 
market is on Wedneſday ; and it has ſeven annual fairs, 
viz. on the ſeventh of March, the ſixth of May, the 
laſt Friday of the ſame month, the eighteenth of July, 
the fourth of September, the eight of November, and 
the laſt Friday of the ſame month, being diſtant from 
Loudon 74 miles. 

"There is an ancient monument in the neighbourhood 
of this town, called Rollrick's ſtones, and as they have no 
reſemblance to the Britiſh antiquities, already deſcribed 
in our account of Cornwall, they are ſuppoſed to have 
been ſet up in memory of Rollo, the famous Daniſh 
commander. They are very lofty, anc placed in a cir- 
cular direction, with one taller than the other, which 
the vulgar people call the King. 

After all we are of opinion that they were ſet up by 
fome of the firſt inhabitants of this ifland, and uſed as 
a temple by the Druids, long before thoſe at Stonehenge. 

e have ſeen many ſuch in other parts of the ifland, 
and the rudeneſs of the workmanfhip is a ſtrong proof 
of their having heen firſt erected when the people were 
utterly unacquainted with the liberal arts. 

There is a village a few miles trom Chipping-norton, 
called Hooks-norton, but vulgarly Hogs-norton, which 
many have ſuppoſed to have been a royal ſeat of the 
Saxon kings, though there are no remains of antiqui- 
ties near it to juſtify ſuch an aſſertion. It is remarkable 
for a bloody battle fought between the Danes, and the 
Engliſh 914, wherein the later were defeated ; and 
there are ſeveral barrows, or ſepulcheral monuments of 
the ancient Britons, 

In former times, the people of this place were reputed 
to be ſo vulgar and brutiſh in their manners, that it was 
a common term of reproach, uſed all over the county to 
eall a churliſh clown as bad as a Norton hog. 

In this neighbourhood is a ſmall village, called Cold 
Norton, where there was formerly a fine convent for 
Ciſtertian monks, but none of its ruins are now left. 

Bruern, another village, does not contain any thing 
remarkable, only that it had formerly a rich abby, but 
none of its ruins are vifible.. 

The next place we viſited was Whitney, or as it is 


vulgarly called Witney, a place of great antiquity, and | 


pleaſantly ſituated on the Roman high way, called 
Akeman-ſtreet. It ſeems to have been a place of con- 
fiderable repute, before the conqueſt, and increaſed in 
the number of inhabitants ſo much afterwards, that it 
received ſummonſes to ſend members to parliament in 
the reign of Edward I. but that privilege has been long 
ſince taken away. 

The principal part of the town conſiſts of one long 
ſtreet, and there is a great manufactory carried on for 
making blankets, and different ſorts of woollen cloths ; 
and more of theſe goods are ſaid to be made here, than 
in any town in England. Some of the blankets a- 
mount to three pounds a pair ; and ſeveral waggon 
loads are ſent every week to London, from whence they 
are exported to foreign parts, Seven thouſand packs 
of wool are wronght into blankets every year, and be- 
ſides five hundred weaves, there are ſeldom fewer than 
three thouſand perſons employed in carding and ſpining, 
with many others who dreſs the goods afterwards. From 
the vaſt trade carried on; there is no wonder if we find 
the town extremely populous, and almoſt every perſon 
conſtantly employed; for it is trade and manufactories 
gives life and ſpirit to the poor, who by their induſtry 
acquire a comfortable ſubſiſtance. 

Mr. Box, an eminent druggiſt in London, founded 
a free ſchool here, and beſides a handſome ſalary for 
the maſter, he left it an excellent library of books, and 
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; Antiquity, as appears from a bloody battle fought her: 


appointed the maſter and fellows of Oriel college 0 
tord, to be its vititors, a 
There is alſo an hofpita} for the widows of f 
blanket makers; and a charity ſchooul for child; 
There is a good weekly market on Thurſd 
three annual fairs, viz. on the Thurſday in Last 
week, the twerity-ninth of June, and the twenty-th,. 
of November, being diſtant trom London * 
miles. Bow 
There was a ſmall convent of Black friars at a1 
lage called Coggs, in this neighbourhood ; but 1 
1 priory, it was dittolved in the reign of Hens 
Minſter Lovel, is another ſmall village, where the 
was a convent, which, like that of Copps, was wh 
ject to a forcign monaſtery, and therefore diſtoſyed in 
the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues beftowed " 
Kings college, Cambrigde. . 
Bampton, the next place we viſited, is ſituated og; 
ſmall ſtream that runs into the "Thames, and is x pl 5 
of great antiquity, although it does not contain ar 
thing remarkable at preſent, it having long ſince fallen 
to decay. Some trade however is carried on, particu. 
larly in making of breeches, jackets, gloves, and other 
articles in the leather way. 
There is a ſmall church, with a charity ſchool for 
twenty boys: and the weekly market is on Wednec. 
days, beſides which it has a fair for cattle and toys cn 
the twenty- ſixth of Auguſt, being diſtant from Londoy 
69 miles. 
The lat town in this county, and near the hor. 
ders of Glouceiterſhire, is Burtord, a place of oreat 


X po 
ch. 


ay, and 


between the Weſt Saxons, and the Mercians, wherein 
the former were conquerors. In this battle, Cothrel, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, ſeized the Mercian's ſtan— 
dard, and in memory of that event, the inhabitants ule 
formerly, on a certain day in the year, to carry one en 
pole, in imitation of the original. 

The town was incorporated by a charter from Hen- 
ry II. and although it is now much decayed from its 
ancient grandeur, yet it has a common ſeal, and is gv- 
verned by two bailtffs, with other proper officers. There 
was formerly a ſmall convent in it, but no remains of 
it are now left. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, with two an- 
nual fairs, viz. on the fifth of July, and the twenty- 
fifth of September, being diſtant from London 79 
miles. 

The air of this county is extremely healthy, and not 
inferior to any in England, there being ſo many ſmall 
{treams that add greatly to its ſalubriety. The ſoil 13 
reckoned exceeding good, and vaſt quantities of all fort; 
of grain are ſown yearly in different parts, which bring 
great ſums of money annually to the proprietors d 
land. There are alſo great plenty of freſh water fiſh, wich 
other neceſſaries of lite, the greateſt hardſhip the pech 
labour under, being the great ſcarcity of fuel. 

Beſides the woollen manufactory at Whitney, ther? 
is very little trade carried on in this county, only that 
conſiderable quantities of malt are made, and lent iron 
Henley, to London. In general the people are huſhans- 
men, from which we may be able to form a proper ne. 
tion of their tempers and diſpoſitions, which 15 H 
to what we have mentioned of thoſe in other count, 
It is different, however, with thoſe who reſide in O\- 
ford; for their intercourſe with ſo many young gel 
tlemen, gives them an air of politeneſs; but that 1 
too often carried to a degree of haughtinels. 

The rivers in Oxfordſhire are the Thames, or lis, 
the Cherwel, the Evenlode, the Windruſh, and ibe 
Tame. | 

We have mentioned the Thames fo oiten, that 
needleſs to ſay any thing more concerning It. 

The Cherwel riſes in Northamptonſhire, and enter 
ing this county at the village called Claydon, lun 
ſouth, and falls into the Thames at Oxford. 


* . . t Ari ning 
The Evenlode riſes in Worceſterſhire, and 2 


part of this county, falls into the Thames 
of Oxford. | 
indruſh riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and entering 
. ounty near Burford, paſſes by Whitney, and falls 
33 names a few miles Weſt of Oxford. 
me riſes in Buckinghamſhire, paſſes by a 
of the ſame name in this county already menti- 
w after which it turns ſouth, and falls into the 
Thames near Wallingford in Berkſhire. 
The following curious plants, among many others, 
in this r 4 


ate found , 
* leaved Marſh-violet, on the banks of the 


Round 
oe | Greater Periwinckle, on ſeveral hedges in 
| arts. 
8 Elder in the ſame places. 
Creeping Tormentil in the woods near Shotover. 
Red Lime in Stoken church woods. i 
Bell flowered 1 in different places, parti- 
ear Oxford. 
8 near Stoken church. 
W1iid-Rye Graſs, in the ſame place. 
Annual Pearl Wort in different parts 
Baſe Hore Hound, near Whitney, 
Naked Barley, near Banbury. 
Doves Foot in the woods near Shotover. 
Amongſt other eminent perſons, born in this county, 
we have lelected accounts of the following; 


Stir Thomas Pope, already mentioned, as the founder 
of Trinity college, was born in the city of Oxford, 
1508, and educated firſt at the free ſchool of Banbury, 
from which he was ſent to Eaton ſchool, and afterwards 
to Exeter college in Oxford, When he had finiſhed 
his ſtudies, he went to court, and was promoted to the 
place of treaſurer of the augmentations, which in that 
age was very confidcrable, 

When it was reſolved to diſſolve the monaſteries, he 
was appointed one of the commiſſioners ; but in what 
manner he was employed, during the remainder of 
Henry's reign, as well as that of his ſon, Edward VI. 
does not appear, only we have reaſon to believe, that 
he was in ſentiment a papiſt, becauſe he was in great 
favour with queen Marv, from whom he obtained a 
charter for building his college. The latter part of 
his lite was ſpent in a private houſe, near Clerkenwell, 
where he died 1558, and was interred in the pariſh 
church of Wallbrook. 


Thomas Cooper, D. D. was born in Oxford 1517, 
but in what college he received his education is not 
known. He was originally deſigned for the church, 
but being in ſentiment a real proteſtant, and finding a 
ſtorm likely to break out, when queen Mary aſcended 
the throne, he went abroad for his own ſafety, and 
ſtudied phyſie, although he never loſt fight of the cle- 
rical office. 

When the perſecution ſbſided on the death of the 
queen, he came over to England, and made a confi- 
d:rable figure, as one of the beſt preachers in London. 
Queen Elizabeth had a great opinion of his ſuperior 
talents, and promoted him firſt to the deanery of Chriſt- 
_ and - afterwards to the bithoprick of Lin- 
coln, 

It being neceſſary at that time, when the people's 
minds were not thoroughly purged from the remains of 
luperſtition, to have learned men in the great biſhop- 
. the queen appointed Dt. Cooper to the ſee of 
incheſter, where he behaved with ſo much prudence, 
that almoſt all the people in his dioceſe were brought 
over from the errors of popery. He wrote a Latin dic- 
4 which was long „ but it is now of 
tle uſe, and a chronicle of England, which ſhews 
in to haye been well converſant in hiſtory. He died 


i Wincheſter, x and 
was interred in the choir of 
the Cathedral N 15 city. 


Michael Drayton was born at a ſmall village in this 


co . , 
"My 1563, but where he received his education does 
30 | 
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33? 
not appear, altzough moſt probably at Oxford. Lil; 
all thoſe who have made poetry their favourite ſtudy, 
he conceived the ſtrongei attachment to the Mutes a; 
ſoon as he began to read Ovid, and the other lower 
claſhes. Hie ' publiſhed feveral poems in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, but it does not appear whether he re- 
ceived any encouragement ; for upon the accefiion of 
James I. he wrote a congratulatory pozm to that 
prince, who although an excellent linguiſt, yet had n6 
knowledge of poetry, fo that poor Drayton did not 
meet with that reward he expected. 

We have not been able to learn many particulars 
concerning this excellent poet, only that he was fre— 
quently ſtiled Poet Laureat in his life-time, which has 
led an author into a miſtake, by ſaying, that he en- 
joyed that place under the crown; but the truth is, 
there was no ſuch place as Poet Laureat, in that reign, 
it being common to call every poet a Laureat, who ex- 
celled in writing. In the ſame manner we find that in 
the north of England, and in many paris of Scotland, 
every perſon is called a Laureat, who has taken any 
degree whatever in the univerſity, alcho' it is moſt com- 
monly applied to the clergy. 

His poem called, Poly-Olbian, quoted in many 
parts of this work, is one of the moſt beautiful deſerip- 
tions of England now «extant in verie ; but it is loſt to 


the reader, unleſs it was properly i;luſtrated with ex- 
- planatory notes, and copper-plates of what England 


was in that age; becaule at preſent, the face of the 
country is quite altered, He died 1631, and was in- 
terred in Weſtminſter Abby, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. 


Dudley Carleton, an eminent ſtateſman, and often 
mentioned in the hiſtory of the laſt centery, was de- 
ſcended from an ancient family in this county, where 
he was born 1573. He received his firſt rudiments of 
learning at a private ſchool, from whence he was re- 
moved to Qurens-college, Oxford, where he finiſhed 
his ſtudies, 

It was the practice in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
for young gentlemen, when they left the univerſity, 
to come to London, in order to obtain preferment at 
court, for merit ſeldom remained in obſcurity during 
the reign of that queen, Young Carleton was ſoon 
taken into favour by Elizabeth, as well as her ſuc- 
ceſſor James I. who ſent him ambaſſador to Venice: 
and when he had executed his commiſſion there, he 
was appointed in the ſame ſtation at Paris. 

His behaviour as a miniſter was ſuch as endeared him 
to his fovereign ; and it appears from ſome tracts writ- 
ten by him, that he was one of the greateſt po- 
liticians in that age. | 

As a reward for his many ſervices, he was created 
viſcount Dorcheſter 1626, when he retired from all 
manner of public buſineſs, and ſpent the remainder of 
his life in tranquility. Hedied 1632, and was interred 
in Weſtminſter Abby. | | 


Thomas Harriot, a very ingenious perſon, was born 
in Oxford, about the latter end of the reign of queen 
Mary; but it does not appear in what college he finiſh- 
ed his ſtudies. He is particularly mentioned here as 
the firſt inventor of letters in Algebra, as now un 
verſally practiſed ; but then it muſt be obſerved, that 
he was only the firſt Engliſhman, becauſe the art itſelf 
was known to the Arabians many ages before. 

When he left the univerſity, the great {ir Walter 


Raleigh took him into his family, and he accompani- 


ed that gentleman to America, where he drew a map of 
Virginia, When fir Walter returned to England, he 
brought Mr. Harriot along with him, and recommend- 
ed him to the earl of Northumberland, by whoſe in- 
tereſt he obtained a penſion of one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, beſides ſeveral other favours for him- 


ſelf, and ſuch of his friends, as met at his houſe 


to promote the ſtudy and knowledge of the mathema- 


tics. | 
He remained a firm friend to Raleigh during all his 
& & troublesz 
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troubles ; and when that man fell a ſacrifice to the 
intrigues of the Spaniſh embaſiador, Harriot retired, 
and ſpent the remainder of his life in a private man- 
ner. 

The famous French philoſopher, des Corts, having 
ſeen a tract written by this gentleman, publiſhed the 
ſubſtance of it as his own ; but the world are now con- 
vinced that the Htenchman's was no more than a piracy. 
Harriot dicd of a cancer in his lip 1621. 


Peter Hoylin, D. D. was born at Burford, in this 
county 1800, and inliructed in the grammar ſcho | of 
that town, from whence he wes ſent to the umvcriity 
of Oxtord, where he finithed his ſtudies, and took his 
degrees. In His younger years he was addicted to 
poetry, and wrote a diamatic piece, which was acted 
by the ſtudents, but never printed. 

King Charles I. appointed him one of his chap- 
lains in ordinary; and before the civil wars, he was 
advanced to a rich living in the county of Huntingdon, 
but did not enjoy it Jong, for the parliamentary v1- 
fitors deprived him, when he rctired to a private houſe, 
and cnlarz-d his deſcription of the world, called Coſ- 
mography, which has fince paſſed through ſeveral edi- 
tions. He allo wrote the hiftory of the Reformation, 
and another work, entitled the Hiſtory of the Preſby- 
terians. 

It may be proper to obſerve in this place, that the 
two laſt books are not only very erroneous, but allo 
written in ſuch a partial manner, and with fuch a ſpi— 
rit of biiterneſs, that degrades hiſtory to the character 
of a ſatire, The hiſtory of the reformation is, in our 
opinion, a high indignity offered to the proteſtant re- 
ligion, by the author's not only diſguiſing facts, but alſo 
repreſenting tho.e worthy perſons, who were burnt at 
the ſtake, as fo many rebels. 

That what we have ſaid is true, the reader may only 
look into ſome of the modern books, written by popiſh 
prieſts, where thoſe impoſtors are ſure to quote doctor 
Heylin, in ſupport of their aſſertions, What could in- 
duce doctor Heylin to write in ſuch a manner we know 
not ; but certainly his Hiſtory of the Reformation has 
ſeduced mo e ignorant people to the Romiſh religion 
than any book we remember to have read, written by 
a divine, who lived and died a proteſtant. 

With reſpect to his hiſtory of the Preſbyterians, it is 
equally as partial as the other. Every perſon of that de- 
nomination is repreſented as a monſter, and ſo wicked 
as not to be fit for the enjoyment of a place in human 
ſocicty. We know that party diſputes always occaſion 
animoſities; but nothing can be more inviduous, than 
that of charging the crimes of individuals on a whole 
body of people. Extravagancies are always carried to 
an unreaſonable heighth by diſputants, as the follow- 
ing ftory, to which we were witneſſes 1764, will e- 
Vince. 

We happened to reſide ſome weeks at Proomſgrave, 
in Worceſterſhire, where there are ſeveral perſons of 
conſiderable tortune, who are proteſtant diſſenters, and 
ſome more zealous than wiſe. One of them, a conſi- 
derable dealer, had happened to ſee Dr. Heylin's Biſ- 
tory of the Preſbyterians, and finding that the book 
was out of print, he formed the laudable reſolution of 
of buying up every copy that could be found. For that 
purpoſe, he tranſmitted letters to his correſpondants in 
different parts of the kingdom, who ſent him as many 
copies, as amounted to forty-wwo.; telling him at the 
ſame time, that they could not procure him any more. 
Pleaſed that he had them in his poſſeſſion, he told us 
that he would entertain us with a ſhow that would be 
better than a play, and about nine in the evening a 
great bonfire was kindled, where all the books were, in 
a ſew minutes, reduced to aſhes. Such is the nature 
of party zeal, and ſuch are its effects when not properly 
regulated. 

Dr. Hey lin was certainly a very erroneous writer, 
and doub:leſs his compoſitions were done with a view 
of ſerving the times. At the reſtoration he was rein— 
Kated in his former livings, and appointed ſub-dean of 
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Weſtminſter, but he did not enjoy his prefern;o.... 
for he died in 1662, and was interred in as, 
Abby, where a monument has becn erected 10 | 
memory. es 


William Chillingworth, one of the greateſt men 
ever tived in England, was born in Oxford 160 1. 
was edueated in jr-:mmar learning at a private (©, 
from whence he removed to {rigty celle „ 2 : 


finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his degrees 01 5 
arts, and was clected one of the fellaws. 


about this time that he became cg tainted Mr : 
trafficking pcpiſh prieſts, and he was una! © 1 
to their idolatory, and for ſome time resded 1 1 
in Flanders, but Dr. Laud, who krew his @... 
wrote to hin in ſo carnet a manner, that he ut. 
to his native country, and entered into a tho! * 
veſiization of the popiſh controverſy, which s 
upon him the whole rage of the popith parte, 25d 
him open to all their reſentmen. I.ogſciang. 
Fielding, ſometimes prove too much in a; ar U 
ent, and polititians often over- reach theme | 
ſcheme. 

In the ſame manner we find the pricſts were pg ;, 
their own coin; for although they thou hr to b 
Mr. Chillingworth once more to thei idolatry, 
they were wretchedly miflaken, for that gpentieg a 


wrote a treatiſe, entituled, The Religion of Prote-n: 
a ſafe way to Salvation, which eſtectually filenee! x 


vw I 4 


ee 
clamours, and to this day, it ſtands unanſwered 


When he returned to the church of Englund, he bed 
ſome thoughts of entering into holy orders, by: (+ 
ſubſcriptions to the act of Uniformity, and « 
Religion were a great bar in his way, His {ior 
however, perſuaded him to comply, and his putron i); 
Laud procured him not only a valuable country lune, 
but alio the chancellorſhip of the cathedral church df 
of Sarum, 

Being attached to the perſon of Charles I. he adler 


4 
to him when the civil wars broke out; but being taken 
priſoner by a party of the army belonging to the pu- 
ment at Arundel in Suſſex, he died of the wounds he 
had received, a few days afterwards 1644, and was in- 
terred in the cathedral church of Chicheſter, not with- 
out ſome indignity from the brutality of the mob, why 
had conceived inveterate prejudices agauinſt his writ: 
ings. 


Herbert Croft, D. D. was born at a ſmall vil: 
in this county 1603, and inſtructed in Grammar can 
ing at a private ſchool, from which he removed to 
Chrifts-church college, in Oxford, where he &rithe!1 
his ſtudies, and took his degrecs. An unhappy a” 
dent, however, happened to him, during the time the 
was at the college, but by the providence of Gor, !: 
turned to his own advantage at laſt. 

His father being of a ſuperſtitious mind, and net 
properly grounded in the proteſtant religion, he vs! 
perverted by ſome popiſh prieſts, and actually took tac 
the habit of a lay- brother among the Jeſuits ot [Dower 
and St. Omers. His fon, who was then at the un! 
verſity was prevailed upon to accompany his father, at 
was placed among the Jeſuits ; but he ſaw ſo much 0: 
their roguery, that he gave them the ſlip and return 
to England, where he obtained ſeveral ecclefialticat Pie. 
ferments. | 

When the civil wars broke out he adhered to his royal 
maſter Charles I. with the moſt un{hzken fidelity, 20 
when he ſuffered death, Dr. Crofts retired to a fe 
ſtation, and lived in a ſtate of obſcurity till the fete 


: * A Herts 
tion, when he was promoted to the biſhopric 0 bh 


ford, which he enjoyed till his death 1091. He l 
very moderate prelate, and wrote a treatiſe to 5 
proteſtants to one another, which was well rece#es ©, 
tie public, but much run down by the popiſh party. 
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Edward Pocock, D. D. was born in OH TE 
and brought up in that celebrated univeriny, Fre 
. ä | 1% bh: Kell degrees. 
{niſhed his ſtudies, and took his highelt des W 


* 


„ early youth he became ſtrongly attached to the Nudy 
his 4. literature, wherein he made ſuch a progreſs, 
of me was appointed, 2 ſoon as he had taken orders, 

* 1 a y * . tr 2 * — 
that chap ain to the Engliſh factory at Aleppo, in Aſia. 
2 7 , . 1 * "oh ; . 
to de it ſtation he continued to improve his mind, and 

enc — 1 5 rh irs » PII ut 
15 Laud then archbiſhop of Canterbury, employed him 
ls ſome of the moſt curious Arabian manu— 
ter he had reſided about ſix years in Turkey, he 
eee to England 1036, and Was appointed protelior 
ee at Oxford; but he did not remain long in 

T1 i * . þ4 — 1 * 5 
at employment, for his curioſity prompted him once 


to nurcha 


re to vitit Aſia, where ons made a Vait collection, not 
wry of manuſcripts, but aito of coins and medals, with 
which he returned by the way ot Paris, where he be- 
came acquainted with the famous Hugo Grotius, who 
employed him to tranſlate into Arabic his ceicbrated 
beok on the truth of the chriſtian religion, | 

When Charles I. was priſoner in the iſe of Wight 
1648, he appointed Dr. Pocock,a canon of Cariſts-church 
and profettor of Hebrew at Oxford, but he was ejected 
tom both places by the commitie of viſitors, for re- 
lala to take the engagement 1050, and retired to a 
„vate houſe, where he lived till the reſtoration 1660, 
when he was reinſtated in his former dignities, which 
he enjoyed till his death 1691, He was not only a man 
of orcat piety, mecknets, and humility j but allo one 
of the greateſt Orienteliſts that cver lived in England, 
23 appears from his works, which we have read with 
rex: pleaſure, particularly his Commentary on the pro- 
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pac? Joel. 


Sir William D'Avenant, well known in the literary 
world, for poectical compoſitions, Vas born in Oxford 
1005, his father being an inne. per in that city, where 
Mr. Shakeſpear uſed to lodge when he went in the 
ſummer to viſit Stratford on Avon, the place of his 
nativity; and who often took notice of young D'Ave- 
nant's genius. f 

It does not appear that he had ever an academica] 
education, for whilſt he was but very young we find 
him taken into the ſervice of the dutcheſs of Richmond, 
probably upon tne recommendation of the celebrated 
Shakeſpear. He remained in that noble family till the 
breaking out of the civil wars, and being in his own 
mind a ftrenuous royaliſt, he adhered to the king till 
hs affairs were totally ruined, upon which he went 
abroad, and reſided at Paris, till the reſtoration took 
place. 

During the time of his exile, he wrote ſeveral pieces; 
but being reduced to great ditficulties, he ventured over 
to England in order to procure fore money from his 
triends, when he was apprehended, committed to pri- 
lon, tried and found guilty, but eſcaped death by the in- 
tercetion of Mr. Milton, whoſe lite he alto ſaved in his 
turn. 

At the reſtoration he ſet up a play houſe, which went 
uncer the name of the duke of York's Theatre, at the 
Cock-pit in Drury-lane, by which he acquired a com- 
tortable ſubſiſtance, after the many hardſhips he had 
{ufered, and died 1068. He was interred in. Weſt- 
minſter-abby, with an inſcription on his tombſtone 
icembling that of Ben Johnſon's, viz, 


O rare fir William D'Avenant. 


Lucius Carey, lord viſcount Falkland, of the king— 
dom of Scotland, was born at Burford in this county 
1910, and inſtructed in Grammar learning by a private 
tutor. When his father went over to lreland as lord 
deputy, he took his ſon along with him, and placed him 
in Trinity college, Dublin; but when he was obliged 
to return to England, he ſent him to finiſh his ſtudies 
in St. John's college, Cambridge. He was eſteemed 
of the handſomeſt young men in that age, but fo 
much addicted to irregularities, that he was once im- 
Ploned in the Fleet, which we preſume mult have 
en for contempt of court. 


lis father procured a very able tutor for him, with 
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whom he travelled through France, and Italy, ard re— 
turned to his native country, with all thoſe ac comblith- 
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liſnments that ae an ornament to the hichek fta ion in 
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life. He had not only acquired a perfect knowledge of 
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lord Clarchdon, LeYOnd Every PuiULlon at that tine in 
Englans. 
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Vhn the civil wars broke cut i: ther 

the in reit of his 
COUNTY, and joined with thoſe, who ligned the peti- 


tion for redicis of grievances; but bei 


I. he tto d up as a true patriot, for 
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ment, he told ſome of his friends, ſays lord Clarendon 
that he was weary of the tinics, and hoped he ſhould 
not lire much longer, ordering his fervant to bring him 
clean linnen to put on. He was aſked, why he was fo 
anxious to appear fine hen they were juſt going to en- 
gage the enemy; but he anlwered that he had always 
worn clean linnen, and ſhould. be ſorry that his dead 
body ſhould be found in any thing ditty. At the be— 
ginning of the battle he received a {ht in the belly, 
which brought him from his horſe; but his dead bod v 
was not found till the next morning. Were we to look 
for the cha act:r of th s excellent perſon, only in lord 
Clarendon's Hiſtory, we might be accuſed of partiali y; 
but he was not only admired by the royaliſts, tor even 
thoſe, who were moſt attached to the parliament, treated 
him with the greateſt reſpect, and his name has been ce- 
lebrated by Mr. Waller, and the other poets of that age. 
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Anthony Wood, or as he is called, A Wood, was 
born in the city of Oxford 1632, and finiſhed his ſtudies 
in that univerſity. He was naturally of a ſtudious diſ- 
polition, but confincd himſelf wholly to antiquities, be— 
ing in the ſtrickeſt ſenſe of the word, a book-worm. 
He al ſo unhappily imbibed ſuch high notions of church 
power, as are inconſiſtant with the proteſtant religion. 

Theſe notions led him into many irregularities in 
writings, and we find him treating the perſecuting bi- 
ſhops, among the Roman catholics, with great ap- 
plauſe; but when he wentions Pillotſon, and ſuch 
prelates as were diſtinguiſned for their moderation, he 
pours ſuch a load of abuſe on their memory, as will al- 
ways give great oftence to every virtuous perſon. 

He wrote ſeveral works, particularly the hiſtory and 
antiquities of Oxlord, and the lives of al! ſuch as had 
taken their degrees there, before his own time ; duc 
both theſe works are fall of errors, and the illiberal re- 
flections he has throwrr out againſt our great reformers, 
have been animadverted upon, by biſhop Burnet, with 
that ſeverity which the author juitly deſerved, He died 
at Oxford of a total ſuppreſſion of urine 1695. 


Sir John Holt, was the ſon of fir Thomas Holt, an 
eminent ſerjeant at law, and Forn at Lame in this 
county 1642. He was inſtructed in Grammar learning, 
at the free ſchool of Abingdon in Berkſhire, from 
whence he was removed to Oriel college, Oxford, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies. When he Jett the univerſity, he 
entered himſelf a ſtudent in Gray's-inn, where he ſoon 
made great proficiency in the law, and was called up 
to the bar. His great talents, as a councellor, ſoon 
procured him much buſineſs, and he was appointed by 
Charles II. recorder of London. 

Our readers may be ſtartled at this promotion by the 
crown; but it was done in conſequence of the city 
having been illegally deprived of its charters, by a writ, 
Quo Warranto, from the court of King's Bench. 

Being not only an able lawyer, but allo a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the liberty of his country, James II. — 
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ed him out of his place as recorder, when he went a- 
gain to the bar, and his practice continued to increaſe 
daily. | | 

When the convention met 1688, he was choſen one 
of the members, and the commons appointed him to 
manage- their debate with the Jords concerning the 
abdication, and the neceflity of placing the crown on 
the prince and princeſs of Orange. The firſt thing 
done by the new government, was to turn out the cor- 
rupt judges, from the courts of Weltminſter ; and 
Holt was made lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, 
and honoured with knighthood. He diſcharged all the 
duties of that important office, during the ſpace of 
twenty-one years, with ſo much prudence and inte- 
grity, as will ever do honour to his memory, Reſo— 
lute and undaunted in the cauſe of liberty, and defence 
of the laws, he not only incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
miniſters, but alternately brought upon huntelf the in- 
dignation of both houſes of parliament, 

He declared his abhorrence of that power, claimed 
by the Houſe of Commons, of impriſoning the fub- 
ject, without a trial at law, and proceeded againft ſome 


members of that houſe, after he had been forbidden by 


an order ftom the ſpeaker. The houſe ſent their ſer- 
jeant at arms to command his immediate attendance ; 
but ſo far was he from obeying the ſummons, that he or- 
dered the officer into cuſtody, 

The houſe was fo enraged at the contempt ſhewn to 
their order, and the indignity offered to their ſervant, 
that the ſpeaker went in perſon, with the mace in his 
hand ; but the intrepid Judge ordered him to be gone, 
as he was ſitting in the ſeat of juſtice, repreſenting the 
perſon of his ſovereign ; and were the whole houſe to 
come, (ſays he,) I would not obey. 

He had ſuch an abhorrence of calling in the aid of 
the military, that when a riot happened at the Vine 
Tavern in Holborn, about a young lady, who had 
been ſeduced, the chief juſtice was aſked, Whether the 
guards might be ſent to diſperſe the mob ? But his lord- 
thip anſwered, that if they ſent the military, and one 
man was killed, he would take care that the perſon 
who gave the order ſhould be hanged. In the mean 
time he dreſſed himſelf in his robes, and went with a 
body of the peace officers to the Vine, where he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the ſpectators, and told them the fa- 
ta! conſequences of taking upon themſelves that power 
which the legiſlature had committed to the judges ; 
deſiring them, at the ſame time, to defiſt from doing 
any further miſchief, and depart quietly, otherwiſe he 
would aſſiſt, with his own hands, in taking them into 
cuſtody. 

The preſence of the judge, and the authorative man- 
ner in which he ſpoke, had ſo happy an effect on the 
rioters, that in a few minutes they diſperſed, without 
doing any further miſchief. 

He was certainly one of the greateſt lawyers, and as 
upright a magiſtrate, as ever preſided in a court of juſ- 
tice, He died on the fifth of March 1710. (See our 
account of Suffolk.) 1 


John Wilmot, earl of Rocheſter, was born at his 
father's country ſeat, near Woodſtock, in this county, 
1043. His father being an eminent royaliſt, and the 
principal perſon who accompanied Charles II. in his 
flight after the battle of Worceſter, he was obliged to 
remain an exile till the reſtoration, when he returned 
to England, and placed his ſon in Wadham college, 
Oxford, where he made great progreſs in his ſtudies ; 
and when the Dutch war broke out 1665, he went as 
2 volunteer in the fleet. 

At that time he was only ſeventeen years of age, and 
vet Burnet, who attended him in his laſt illneſs ſays, 
That when he aſked him when he firſt imbibed atheiſti- 
cal notions, he told the biſhop, that it was before he left 
Oxford, to go on board the fleet; and that a young gen- 
tleman, who went along with- him, had proceeded to 
tar in impiety, as to doubt the immortality of the ſoul. 

This young gentleman and Rocheſter agreed to put 
e proof of the ſoul's exiſtence on this tryal, that if 
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his travels, and after his return to England 


one ſhould be killed, and the other ſurvive, the ;. ., 
of the deceaſed, was to return, and tell the gt, 7 
time and place fixed on. But the youth heir, My 
dead, as he was ſtanding beſide young Rocheſte; = 
never after returning, he concluded trom that ow 
ſtance, that the foul was mortal, and periſhed wi... 


wack th tte 
body. The limits of this work will not permit u, 10 
enter into a refutation of a notion, as abturd 28 1 1 


impious; but turcly a child might anſwer, thay 3, 
know but little in this world, nor. are able to gie ys 
ſelves being, or prevent our diſſolution, how abſurg ; 
it to imagine, that any departed foul can return t, 15 
world, when it pleates, without a permiſnon ſrom 
God ? 

From this circumſtance, however, began the ruin ,; 
a young nobleman, of the brighteſt parts, for both * 
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himſelf up to all manner of licentioufnets. Indeed the 
court of Charles II. was fo vicious that it was ſufficieyt 
to have corrupted the morals of a whole nation, Nas 
we are told by Burnet, that the king never reproved 
Buckingham for his dehaucheries, but rather ſcemed t, 
approve of them, a character as diabolical as can be 
imagined. 

Rocheſter ſoon became acquainted with Buckingham 
who initiated him in all manner of debaucheries, 1g (+. 
ruin both of his health and fortune. e told Burnet, 
that during the ſaace of hve years, he had lived in {yc\ 
a continual ſtate of intoxication, that he might be pro. 
perly called drunk all that time. "There is not a pol. 
ſibility of reading Burnet's account of this unforty. 
nate nobleman, without ſhedding a tear over the dc. 
pravity of human nature. The man to whom God haz 
committed talents, ſuperior to others, is under an in. 
diſpenſible obligation of uſing them to promote the 
good of his neighbours. He has a thoutand times morz 
to anſwer for than others; and it he is ſo untortunue 
as to be led aſtray, his vices are generally of a more 
enormous nature, than thoſe whoſe abilities do not in- 
title them to ſuch a rank in life. 

His many debaucheries brought on a conſumption, 
which awakened his mind to ſuch a ſenſe of his follies, 
that he began to be in earneft concerning a juture 
ftate. He ſent for doctor Burnet, who went imnie- 
diately to his Jordſhip at his houſe in Oxfordſhire, 5nd 
converſed with him freely concerning his paſt {ollies, 
and the fatal conſequences which his poems mult 4 
ways have on the morals of youth. 

His lordſhip told the doctor, that he was ſeniible cf 
his folly ; but, alas! too late to prevent the infec- 
tion. He had however ſeveral manuſcripts in a drawer, 
which he deſired him to burn, wiſhing tht he cou.) 
have done fo with all thoſe that were publiſhed. 

Burnet attended him ſeveral days, and he tells us, 
That if ever he ſaw a ſincere penitent in the world, be 
was {ure Rocheſter was one, The ſame learned divine 
tells us, That he laid open to his lordſhip the nature 
and evidences in ſupport of the chriſtian reſigion, and 
leſt his repentance ſhould only ariſe from the fears 0! 
death, he told him, that no perſon could be proper'y 
ſaid to repent, according to the chriſtian religion, un- 
leſs he conſidered his fins as offences committed 2887 
the purity of God's law, and as an indignity offered to 
his word. | 5 

To all theſe his lordſhip anſwered with ſuch ſatis 
faction, that Burnet was fully convinced, that * 485 
ſired life for no other reaſon, than to ſpend the te- 
mainder of his days in every religious duty. 

The night before he died, Burnet was ſent for N 
London, his own Lady being lying on her deat 1 
He was obliged to flip out of the chamber, wen 11s 
lordſhip was aſleep, but when he awoke, he fail, I w 
good friend gone? Then I ſhall die ſoon, and he acer 
ingly expired in a few hours after, on the twenty” * 
ot July 1680, in the thirty-third year of his age. 8 

Thus died the earl of Rocheſter, a ſincere po 
and one whoſe great abilities, and many accompiinn 
ments, might have made him an honour to nis count'Vs 
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had he not fallen into ſuch company, as are alwa! 5. 


yin of youth, and ought to be treated as peſts to 
ſociety- 

un Philips, who of all the Engliſh poets, comes 
jor to Milton, in his manner of writing, was the 
—_ doctor Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, 
m e. of Bampton, where John was born 1676. 
and a through a courſe of gramatical learning in 
0) fminſter School, from whence he was elected to 
Chriſt's Church, Oxford. He was deſigned for the 
ody of phyſic, to which he was naturally led by his 
* of botany, and the weakneſs of his conſtitution; 
1 ſeldom knew what it was to enjoy a day's health. 
He was ſo extremely fond of the Grreek and Roman 
cage, that he entered into their ſpirit and way of 

iting in a manner ſuperior to all who had gone be- 
yo him. The natural ſweetneſs of his temper, and 
= eaſy affability wherewith he treated every perſon, 
endezred him to all the gentlemen in the college. 

Dr. Aldrich, at that time dean of Chriſts-church, 
was much addicted to ſmoaking tobacco ; and on emorn- 
ing, Mr. Philips and Mr. >mith, his chum, laid a 
wager, that if one of thera would call on the dean, they 
would find him ſmoaking. Mr. Philips was the perſon 
who took the affirmative of the queſtion ; and when he 
came to the dean's apartment, the doctor aſked him 
his buſineſs? To whom he anſwered in that {imple 
manner to which he was accuſtomed from his infancy. 
telling the nature of the wager, and that he was come 
there to have it decided. Mr. Philips, (ſays the 
dean, with the greateſt good nature) you have loft 
your wager, for I am not ſmoaking, but filling my 
"His poem intitled, the Splendid Shilling, raiſed his 
fame to ſuch a degree, that lord Harcout, employed 
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| him to write a poem on the battle of Blenheim, in op 

poſition to that compoſed by Mr. Addiſon, on the ſame 
ſubject. This poem is ſtill in high reputation; but 
his greateſt and moſt celebrated work, is the Cyder, 
which may be conſidered as the beſt imitation of Vir- 
gil's Georgicks, that ever was written. 

He intended to have written a poem on the laſt judg- 
ment, as we are told by Mr. Smith, who in a copy of 
verſes to his memory, has the following lines. 


Well might he ſing the day he did not fear, 


And paint the glories he was ſure to wear, 


His continual ill ſtate of health at laſt, brought on 


at Hereford, on the fifteenth of February 1708, in the 
thirty-ſecond year of his age. He was buried in the 
cathedral of that city, but a monument has been ſince 
erected to his memory in Weſtminſter Abby, 


Oxfordſhire is hounded on the north by Warwick 
ſhire, the north eaſt by Northamptonſhire, on the eaſt 
by Buckinghamſhire, on the ſouth by Berkſhire, and 
on the weil, by Glouceſterſhire, being in length about 
forty-two miles, and in breadth twenty-ſix. The whole 
circumference bein; one hundred and thirty. It is di- 
vided into fourteen hundreds, and two hundred and 
eight pariſhes, containing one city, and twelve market 
towns, being wholly in the dioceſe of Oxford, and 
province of Canterbury, 

It returns nine members to the Britiſh parliament; 
viz. two knights of the ſhire, two citizens for Oxford, 
two for the univerſity, two for Woodſtock, and one for 


Banbury. 


mans, was part of that diſtrict, called Dobuni, 
but that being a Latin name, we are not able 
at this diſtance of time, to form a proper notion of its 
etymology, 

The Romans, when they heard the Britons mention 
the names of their different kingdoms, they took me- 
morandums of them ; but always added to them a La- 
tin termination, which has led us into the greateſt dif- 
hculties, when we ſearch into the meaning of ancient 
names, 

The name of the city, or county town, after which 
the ſhire is called, is as obſcure, with reſpect to its ety- 
mology, as that of the county, during the time the 


(3 LOUCESTERSHIRE, in the time of the Ro- 


Welch were driven from the interior parts of Log: 
land, and ſettled beyond the Severn, they conſtantly 
infeſted this county, along with ſuch others as were 
near their marches. | 
The Saxons included it in the kingdom of Mercia ; 
ut when the Conqueror ſubdued this nation, this 
County ſubmitted to his government, without any re- 
"ance, which may be attributed to the dreadful ra- 
Vaves made amongſt them in conſequence of the incur- 
lions of the Welch, who could never bear the thoughts 
of Udmitting to the Anglo Saxon government, 
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omans were in the iſland. We are told that when the 
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Leaving Burford in Oxfordſhire, we began our 8 
ney through this county, at Stow on the Would, a 
place of great antiquity; and in all our old records called 
Stow St. Edwards, becauſe there was, in former times, 
a church here, dedicated to the Saxon king of that 
name, who was murdered by the inſtigation of his 
ſtep- mother, as we have already given an account in 
our deſcription of Dorſetſhire. 

The town is ſituated on a lofty eminence, and the 
church, which is an ancient ſtruaure, with a high 
tower, is ſeen at a great diſtance. The lofty ſituation 
of this town is ſuch, that the people are at times ex- 
poſed to the inclemency of the weather ; and the ſtreets 
are ill paved, with many irregular buildings, ſo that 
there is nothing agreeable in it, beſides the view we 
have of the neighbouring country. 

One of the Roman highways paſſes by the town ; 


and beſides an alms-houſe and hoſpital, it has a free- 


ſchool], well endowed. In the church are ſeveral mo- 
numents, particularly one to the memory of ſir John 


| Chamberlayne, and another for a gallant officer be- 
| longing to the army of Charles I. 


The weekly market is on Thurſday, beſides which 
they have two annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May 


for all ſorts of cattle, and the twenty-fourth of Octo- 
ber for hard ware, being diſtant from London 88 — * 
TS : 
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a conſumption, which put a period to his valuable liſe 
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The next place we viſited was Morton in Marſh, | 


or Hind-Marſh, a place of contiderable antiquity, and 
lying in the great road from London to Worceſter, has 
feveral good inns, and is well frequented by travellers. 
The church is only a chapel of eaſe to a neighbouring 
country pariſh, and does not contain any thing remark- 
able, being a poor low ſtructure, with a tower at the 
weſt end. There was formerly a weekly market here, 
but it is now diſcontinued, although they have {till two 
annual fairs for cattle and toys, viz. on the fifth of 
April, and the tenth of October, being diſtant from 
London 82 miles. 

Near this town is an obeliſk fixed up, the pedeſtal of 
which ſtands in the tour following counties, viz. Glou- 
ceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Worcefierſhire and Warwick- 
tire, | 

Campden, or as it is vulgarly called Camden, the 
the next place we viſited, is ſituated among the hills, 
and derives its name from the remains of an ancient 
camp, where a battle was fouzht between the Saxons 
and the Britons. It received its charter of incorpora- 
tion from James I. by which it is ordered to * 
verned by two bailiffs, an high ſteward, twelve burgeſſes, 
who have a right to chuſe twelve aſſiſtants from among 
the principal inhabitants. 

The principal building in this town, which claims 
the notice of a traveller, is the church, one of the moſt 
beautiful gothic ſtruQures in this part of the county, 
with fide iſles, and a tower one hundred and five feet 
high. The monuments are extremely numerous, and 
there is one curiouſly carved in marble to the memory 
of ſir Baptiſt Hicks, who was afterwards created viſcount 
Camden, who had a fine ſeat here; but great part of 
it was deſtroyed, during the civil wars in the laſt cen- 


try. 

With reſpect to charitable foundations it is as well 
endowed as any town of the ſame ſize in England. 
There is a free grammar ſchool, where youth are qua- 
lified for the univerſity, a charity ſchool for educating 
the children of the poor; and an alms-houſe for ſix 
poor old men, and as many women, who have each an 
allowance of three ſhillings and four pence per week, 
beſides a gown and other neceſlaries, and ſeveral dona- 
tions of bread, which is diſtributed weekly to thoſe who 
do not receive alms from the pariſh, 

The principal trade of the place, conſiſts in making 
of ſtockings, of which great quantities are ſent to Lon- 
don. The pariſh is one of the largeſt in the county, 
being above ten miles in compaſs, and the weekly mar- 
ket is on Wedneſday, beſides which there are four an- 
nual fairs, viz. on Aſh Wedneſday, the twenty-third of 
April, the twenty-fifth of July, and third of November, 
being diſtant from London 86 miles. 

At a ſmall village, called Taddington, ſouth of 
Campden, was formerly a convent of 9 found- 
ed by Richard, king of the Romans, and brother of 
Henry III. but it ſhared the fate of the other religious 
houſes, only that great part of the Cloyſter ſtill re- 
mains. 

From this place we proceeded to Winchcomb, a 
town of great antiquity, and formerly endowed with 
many privileges, particularly that of being a county of 
itſelf ; but at preſent it is much reduced from its anti- 
ent grandeur. There was formerly a ſtately convent in 
this place, and the monkiſh writers have told us many 
ridiculous ſtories concerning the miracles wrought at 
its ſhrine, which occaſioned a continual concourſe ot 
pilgrims, to the great emoluments of the prieſts, who 
reaped a good harveſt by deceiving the ignorant. 

The town 1s ſtill extremely populous, and the church 
is a noble gothic ſtructure, with a high tower at the 
weſt end. It has ſeveral monuments in it, and in po- 
p ſh times, there were different chapels in the fide iſles, 
where the prieſts ſaid maſs to fuch as preferred the ſhrines 
of the ſaints, to whom they were dedicated before that 
of the church itſelf, | 

In the reign of Henry VIII. when the commiſſioners 
were appointed to diſſolve the monaſtries, the abbot of 
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N wares was ſuch a bigoted papiſt, that be af... 
at churches ought to be ſanctuaries {or A 
and all other forts of vagabonds, inſiſting that TOO 
who ſaid to the contrary, ſpoke againſt the law ole 
There is a weekly market on Saturday, and ay Und, 
nual fairs, viz. on the ſixteenth of May, and 5 IT 
eighth of July, being Jittant from London 33 3 

Near Winchcomb, is a ſmall village, calleg s. 
and ſometimes Sewdiey, where are ſtill the Nen 


a ſtrong caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by Raten, 
. ai} le 
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ed Sudler 


Boteler, high treaſurer of England, in the .,;* © 
QUEth 
V Cat. 
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The towers of this anc 


are ſtill ſtanding, which ſhews it to have bees vpn 
great ftrength, and its fituation adjoining to 4 1 
grove of trees, is as pleaſant as can be imagined, * 

There was formerly a noble gothic church in 4 
village, but during the civil wars in the luſt Nen, 
great part of it was deſtroyed, and the remaining pi 
is no more than ſufficient to accommodate the * 
who attend on divine ſervice. EY 

| Hales Abby, is another village, ſo called from an 41. 
tient abby founded here by Richard, ſecond fon of Ke 
John, and afterwards king of the Romans; and 4. 
monkiſh writers have tald us that the prince was ig. 
duced to execute fo pious a deſign, in conlequence 12 
vow that he had made, when he was overtaken b. 
ſtorm at ſea ; for it was the practice of the ſuper h 
papiſts, like the heathens of old, to make baroains with 
their different ſaints, when in danger, and if they el- 
caped, to dedicate ſome part of their treafure fo; the 
ſupport of lazy monks. This monaltery was for the te. 
ception of Ciſtertian monks, and endowed With pre 
revenues, being one of thoſe houſes whoſe abbot ſat 1; 
a lord in parliament. 

The monks ever fertile at invention, where they 
could promote their own intereſt, and {upport them{:lre; 
in idleneſs, contrived a ſcheme that brought vaſt fur; 
of money to this convent. They told the ignorant 
people, that Edward the ſon of Richard who founded 
this abby, had procured a certain quantity of the bl 
of Chriſt, which the monks kept in a gfals, telling their 
votaries, that if a perſon had committed a mortal hn, he 
could not diſcern the blood; but if the crime was on 
venial, he could ſee it diſtinctly, 

Nothing in the world could better anſwer the en!; 
of the knaviſh prieſts, for the poor deluded people came 
from all parts to fee it, juſt as the people of the preen: 
age would run after a fortune-teller, or the repo!. 
of an apparition, The prieſts contrived to have 4 
thick piece of glaſs placed before the bottle, when 
the penitent came firſt to view the blood, fo that 
it was not viſible, and the guilty wretch returned to , 
abode, and raiſed all the money he poliibly could get, 
after which he came to the monks, who promiles to 
ſay a certain number of maſſes, by way of exp!atio!, 
which being performed, according to the rules 0 
holy mother church, the glaſs was removed, the bad 
appeared, and the poor penitent, who was now ch. 
vinced that his crimes were only venial, received a9: 
lution, and returned home filled with joy. Er 

When the viſitors examined the nature of this bel. 
liſh impoſture, in the reign of Henry VIII. it was tours 
to be the blood of a duck, and one of the novices de- 
clared that it was renued every week. The annu T7 
venues of this convent amounted to three hundred a 
htty-ſeven pounds. Wy 

Tewkſbury, the next place we viſited is not o 

reat antiquity, but allo a large and populous en 
t was very conſiderable, during the heptarchy, , 
appears from its ſtately abby, founded about the yh 
ing of the eight century, by two brothers, Saxon MY 
men, as an attonement for ſome horrid crimes they . 
committed. 91 

Nothing can be more delightful than th 
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e ſitustion 0 
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this town, 


here the Avon falls into it, with two other ſmall 
whe 


ſtreams, ſo that it is ber. . 8 red 
C4ward II. granted ſeveral privileges to t e town, but 
HO. not incorporated till the reign of James I. when 
has: ed a charter to be governed by twenty-four of 
p n il burgeſſes, who are authoriſed to chuſe 
the Fee themſelves, two bailiffs annually, who act 
re- magiſtrates. The church of the abby is 
"1 landing) being a noble gothic ſtructure, and ſerves 
3 a place of worſhip for the people of *the town. On 
the welt end of the church are two turrets, and the 
eat tower in the middle, has a ring of exeeeding fine 
85 * 

. woollen manufactory was once carried on here 
| t advantage, but it has declined much of late 
\22rs, although they have ſtill a conſiderable trade in 
{ nitting of cotton, and ſome other articles. There are 
three good ſtreets in the town, with an excellent free- 
ſchool founded by William Ferrers 1075, who ſettled a 
handſome ſalary on the maſter, but it has received many 
benefactions ſince that time, ſo that at preſent it is one 
of the beſt in the county. 

There is alſo an hoſpital founded by queen Mary 
who ordered forty pounds a year to be paid it out of the 
Exchequer, and left the government to the magiſtrates, 
In the church-vard are ten alms-houſes for poor wi- 
dows, but no fund has been left to ſupport them. 

In former times the people of this place were ſo fa- 
mous for making a ſort of muſtard balls, that a prover- 
bial expreſſion was uſed when ſpeaking of an accute or 
ſhary fellow, He looks as if he lived upon Tewkſbury 
Muſtard,” But whatever was done here formerly in 
that way, there is no ſuch trade carried on at pre- 
_ 

Soon after the battle of Barnet, (ſee Hertfordſhire) 
Edward IV. marched to this town to oppoſe Margaret 
of Anjou, who with her lon prince Edward had landed 
in the weſt of England, where they raiſed conſiderable 
forces by the aſſiſtance of the duke of Somerſet, who 
was zealous to promote the intereſt of the houſe of Lan- 
cater, This army was commanded by the prince, which 
induced great numbers to follow his ſtandard, and they 
marched as far as Tewkſbury, without knowing any 
thing of the fatal battle of Barnet. Edward marched 
with great expedition from London, and when he ap- 
proached, ordered his brother Richard firſt to attack 
them, and then make a taint of retreating with a view 
of diſcompoſing the ranks of the enemy, and throwing 
them into confuſion, 

Richard, ever cool and diſpaſſionate, obeyed his or- 
ners with the greateſt exactneſs, and Somerſet was ſoon 
led into the ſnare ; for having drawn his men out of 
their intrenchments, he aitacked the king's army, but 
was ſoon defeated, taken priſoner and executed. Many 
thouſands loft their lives in this battle, and moſt of our 
hiſtorians tell us, that Edward, ton of Henry VI. was 


to rea 


Glouceſter. 


lt is not an eaſy matter to combat with vulgar pre- 
Judices, and to this day Richard 1s held forth as an ob- 
ject of the utmoſt deteſtation. All the accuſations, 
however, againſt him have been conſidered by Mr. 
Walpole in his hiſtoric doubts, and were we to deliver 
our own Opinion on an affair, that has made ſo much 
noiſe, it would be the following. Richard, as well as 
his brother Edward, might doubtleſs be guilty of many 
crimes. The bloody wars between the two houſes of 
York and Lancafter had almoſt diveſted all ranks of 
People of natural affection, and eradicated from their 
minds the principles of moral öbligation, which is the 
cement or bond of ſociety. 

ichard was one of the wiſeſt legiſlators that ever 
in England ; he was beloved by the body of the 
People, but the nobility, who had been ſo many years 
iCcultomed to war and bloodſhed, could not bear the 
thoughts of living in peace, and therefore they entered 
into cabals againſt his government, which brought over 
enry, earl of Richmond. 


lived 


cruelly murdered by the hands of Richard, duke of 
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for it ſtands on that part of the Severn, } 
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runs into the Severn, 
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The character of that prince is well known, and as 
he had ſcarce the ſhadow of a title to the ſorercignty 
of England, he was obliged to marry the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, but took every opportunity of degrading the 
houſe of York | 

Stories were forged of the cruelties committed by 
R chard, and as it was not fate for any perſon to contra- 
dict them, they were in the next age believed as facts 
that had really happened. It has been a great fault, 
juſtly imputed to many of our hittorians, that they have 
never given themſelves the trouble to examine ſuch of 
the records as are left concerning theſe tranſactious; 
for although there are but few, yet they ſerve to il 
luſtrate ſeveral diſputed points. 

The unfortunate queen Margaret, whoſe conduct 
had made her odious to the people, was taken pri- 
ſoner ; but the king of France afierwards procured her 
liberty. She lived many years afterwards ; and as ap- 
pears from our hiſtory, died ſoon after the aged 
dutcheſs of York, who had ſecn both her ſons kings of 
England, had ſeen their male iſſue extinct, and her 
grand-daughter married to the inexorable enemy of her 
family, Henry of Richmond, by which the white and 
red roſes were united, Ihe battle of Tewkſbury 
was fought on the tenth day of May 1471. 

This crown received ſummonſes to tend repreſenta- 
tives to parliament in the reign of queen- Elizabeth, 
which privilege it ſtill enjoys, and they are choſen by 
the inhabitants in general, It has a weekly market 
on Wedneſday, and another on Saturday, with five 
annual fairs, viz, on the ſeventh of March, the four- 
teenth of May, the twenty-ſecond of June, the fourth 
of September, and tenth of October, being diſtant from 
London, 109 miles. 

There is a ſmall village about two miles ſouth of 
Tewktbury, called Dcerhunt, which is built in ſuch 
a low fituation, that it often receives great injury from 
the overflowing of the river. 

The fame brothers, who founded the abby of Tewkſ- 
bury, built a convent at this place; but Edward the 
Conteſtor gave it to the benedictine monaſtery of St. 
Dennis in France, who enjoyed its revenues, till the 
reign of Henry VI. when it was diſſolved along with 
the other allen priories, and its lands ſettled upon 
Eaton college, 

The next place we viſited was Cheltenham, ſo called, 
becauſe it is fituated on the Chilt, a ſmall ſtream that 
It is a place of great antiquity, 
as appears from Dooms-day book, where it is menti- 
oned as one of the royal manors. It was formerly 
famous for its mineral waters; but of late years 
it has loft much of its reputation, and is now little vi- 
ited, only that the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in malt, which is ſent down the river to Briſtol, 
and other parts, 

The church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, built in 
the form of a croſs, with iſles on each ſide, and a tower 
in the middle, wherein is a ring of fine muſical bells. 
There is alſo a free ſchool, where youth are inſtructed 
in grammar learning; and the maſter and uſher have 
both handſome ſalaries. Near the ſchool is an hoſpital, 
for fix poor perſons, who have each a ſhilling a week, 
But the town does not contain any thing more that is 
worthy of notice, the houſes being in general very 
irregular, and the ſtreets ill paved. 

The weekly market is on Thurſday, beſides which 
there are three annual fairs, viz. on the ſecond Thurſ- 
day in April, Holy "Thurſday, and the fifth of Auguſt, 
being di{tant from London 100 miles. | 

From this town we travelled to Northleche, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it is ſituated on a ſmall river of that name, 
and the Roman highway, called Foſſe, paſſes throygh 
it. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and of conſiderable anti- 
quity ; but at preſent it is much fallen to decay, there 
being but few good houſes in it; and the ſtreets are 
dirty, and ill paved. 

The church is a very handſome ſtructure, with a 
high tower, where is a ring of good bells; and there is 
a free grammar ſchocl, well endowed, with a ialary of 
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eighty pounds a year, left by one Hugh Weſtwold, 


etquire. 

A ſtory is told here, which we hope for the honour 
of human nature is not true. They ſay that Mr. Weſt- 
wold, by ſome misfortune, was reduced o low in his 
circumſtances, after he had finiſhed and endowed this 
{chool, as to be obliged to come to the truſtees ro beg 
for relief; but even that ſmall favour was denied 
him, 

In the reign of James I, a diſpute aroſe concerning 
the charter, by which the ſchaol was endowed ; but 
the lord chancellor, to put an end to the controverſy, 
ordered that it ſhould be under the direction of Queens 
college, Oxford. 

T here are ſeveral other charitable foundations in this 
town, particularly an alms-houſe for ſix poor women, 
who have each an allowance of one ſhilling and eight- 
pence a week, There is a weekly market here on 
Friday, with three annual fairs, viz. on the Wedneſ- 
day before the twenty-third of April, the third day of 
May, on the Wedneſday before the twenty-ninth of 
September; being diſtant from London 88 miles. 

At a ſmall village," called Farmington, are ſome re- 
mains of a large Komen camp; and near it is one of 
the funeral monuments of the ancient Britons. 

Fairford, the next place we viſited, is ſo called, be- 
cauſe of its ſituation on the Coln, a conlideral.le ſtream 
that runs into the Thames, over which there are two 
good bridges. The church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, 
with a fine tower and fide iſles. But what claims the 
attention of the curious, is the painted glaſs, in the 
windows, which is not exceeded by any in England. 
Theſe windows are twenty-eight in number, and a- 
mong other pieces of Scripture hiſtory, contains the 
following, done in fo lively a manner by Albert Durer, 
that when Vandyke viewed them, he declared that it 
was not in the power of art to do any thing more 
beautiful. 

The firſt part of the ſcripture hiſtory repreſented in 
theſe windows is, the ſerpent tempting Eve. The 
next contains, the appearance of God to Moſes in 
the buſh, when he was keeping the ſheep of Jethro, his 
father in law. The angel meeting Joſhua, when he 
called himſelf the captain of the Lord's haſt, Gideon 
dipping the fleece in the dew ; and the queen of Sheba, 
coming to admire the wiſdom of Solomon. King Da- 
vid judging the Amalakites, is another. The princi- 
pal parts of Samſon's hiſtory is repreſented in the third 
window, particularly his killing the lion that aſſaulted 
him. His ſlaying a thouſand Philiſtians with the jaw 
bone of an aſs, and Delilah cutting off his hair, in or- 
der to betray him. The fourth window, repreſents 
king Solomon, judging the cauſe of the two harlots 
concerning the dead child, with figures of ſeveral of 
the prophets. In ſome of the other windows are re- 
preſented the principal part of the New Teſtament 


| hiſtory. 


The firſt being that of the angels appearing to Za- 
chariah. The eſpouſal of Joſeph and Mary. The an- 
els appearing to Mary, and her viſiting her couſin 
lizabeth. The birth of Chriſt is repreſented in the 
ſecond, with the Wiſe Men coming to viſit him, and 
Herod watching their return. The circumciſion of 
Chriſt, the purification of the Virgin, and Simeon taking 
up the child in his arms to bleſs him, are alſo in this 
window. The third repreſents Joſeph flyinz into E- 
gypt. Herod's ſoldiers murdering the children at Beth- 
lehem, and Joſeph and Mary ſeeking for Chriſt, when 
they loſt him at the feaſt. The transfiguration is re- 
preſented in the fourth window, with Mary anoint- 
ing our Saviour's head. The women carrying the ſpi- 
ces to embalm his body. The angels telling them that 
He was riſen, and his appearance to Mary Magdalen. 
The repreſentation of Chriſt riding on an aſs to Jeru— 
ſalem, with the people ſtrewing the branches in the 
road, is in the fifth window, with our Saviour pray- 
ing in the garden. Judas coming to betray him. Pi- 
late ſitting in the judgment hall. Chriſt crucified. 
The women looking on, and the Roman ſoldiers 


watching the ſufferers. ſoſeph of Arimathe: ; 

ſented in the ſixth, with Nicodemus attending th 65 
ral of Chriſt, and the angel Michael lighting Ry Fong 
dragon. In ſome of the other windows are ee 10 
paintings, particularly Chriſt travelling with he las 
diſciples to Emmaus, his appearing to ow . 
alio to the other diſciples, when I homas uns; Fon 
In another is the figure of the diſciples going , — 
Chriſt's appearing to them, and ditcctiug Wm 
their nets on the other ſide of the hip, wh "wy 
caught ſo many that the net broke. In the lame = 
dow is a reprelentation of the fire, gridiron the S 
broiling, and the fdiſciples fitting down to eg. 5 
another is the diſciples gazing wich admiratigy 1 th 
appearance of the Holy Ghoſt, in the ſhape of er 
tongues, with ſome other curious figures. 8 

The weſt window is really admirable, and conta;.. 
a repreſentation of our Saviour fitting in judgment Few 
rounded by angels and cherubims, and Sc. Michiel hold. 
ing the balance of juſtice, | he angels are afitin, * 
dead to rife out of their graves, and St. Peter eh 
with the keys in his hands, ready to open the gates af 
heaven to let in the faithful; who are repreſemeg 
clozthed in white, with crowns on their heads, 1x, 1 
is repreſented on the oppoſite fide, with the prince of 
devils fitting on a throne, with large red and white 
teeth, Some of the damaed are tumbling headjogs 
into the bottomleſs pit, whilſt others are cartyed ci 
the backs of the inferior devils, in the ſame many: 
as a turnkey carries a priſoner into court, or to the 
galiows, who is unable to walk. Abraham is fzn x 
a diſtance with Lazarus in his boſom, and Dives cry. 
ing for a drop of water to cool his tongue. N 

In the other windows are many figures of ſuch pieces 
of ſcripture hiſtory as happened after Chriſt's atcenfcn; 
particularly the twelve apoſtles at full length, with the 
articles of the creed. The four Evangeliſts with then 
names, and St. Jerome, St. Gregory, St. Aultin, ard 
St. Ambroſe. 

In two of the windows of the middle iſte are paiting; 
of the emperors, who protected the chriſtians, and in 
the two oppoſite ones are thoſe who perſecuted them. 

Beſides many monuments in this church, there is a 
curious one in memory of the founder John Tane, 
Eſq; who died 1500, on which is his effigy finely cary- 
ed in White marble, and underneath it are the tojlow- 
ing lines. | 


For Jeſus's love, pray for me, 
I may not pray, now pray ye, 
With a Pater-nofter, and an Ave 
That my fins releas'd may be. 


This Mr. Tame was a merchant in London in th? 
reign of Henry VII. and one of his ſhips having taken 
a veſſel bound for Rome, this painted glaſs was ſound 
in it, which induced him to purchaſe the manor ot this 
place, and build this ſtately church, where he put 
the glaſs that has remained ever ſince. I here ate ſeve- 
ral charitable gifts belonging to this church; particu” 
larly for binding poor children out apprentices. T here 
is a weekly market here on Thurſday, and two ande 
fairs, viz, on the fourteenth of May, and tweltta 0! 
November, being diſtant from London 97 miles. 

As ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up near i” 
town, it is ſuppoſed that ſome battles had been tous“ 
here, during the time the Romans were in the iſſan«- 
There is a fine ſeat belonging to a private gentiena" 
ſituated within view of the church, where there 154 
noble park well ſtacked with deer. On the north 0 
are four images repreſenting the ſeaſons of the your wy 
the fine ſerpentine canals in the wildernets makes the 
whole as delightfu] as can be imagined. f 

The only village deſerving our noice in dns ey 
the county is Brimpsſield, where there Was 4 * . 
caſtle, and a priory in former tunes, but the) are dn 
totally demoliſhed, except the church of the _ 
which is uſed as a place of worſhip by the pal! 
oners. 
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1 echlzde 


Lechlade, the next place we Ton is a town of 
« antiquity, as appears from it being mentioned in 
8 day book. But the monkiſh writers, not con- 

. antiquity, have told us with an impu— 

2 OE ual to their ignorance, that there was former- 

Genes verſity at this place, with one college for Latin, 

ind another for Greek, ; 

It is well known, that till ſeveral] centeries after the 

Norman conqueſt, there was ſcarce one ſingle perſon 
" Enyland, who could tell the name of a Greek let. 

oh und what Latin they learned was wholly conhned 

— thi reading of their miſſales and breviaries, which by 

conſtant a might be ealily got by heart, wich- 

ing the language. 

* oak (mall, is pleaſantly ſituated, and 
the Thames is navigable to it, Which is of great ſer- 
vice to the inhabitants, they having an opportunity of 
feading their butter, cheeſe, and other articles by wa- 
ter. to ſuch towns as communicate with that river. 
There is no doubt but that the Romans had a ſtation 
here, and probably this was one ot their towns; for, 
ſome years ago, Whilit labourers were digging in a 
meadow, they diſcovered a foundation of an ancient 
building, wholly of fine Roman bricks, and ſupported 
by curious pillars. It is the opinion of the learned that 
it was a Roman bath, and if ſo, there muſt have been 
one of their towns in the neighbourhood, 

In the reign of Henry III. a convent was founded 

here for black canons ; but no remains of it are now 

left, nor are there any public buildings in the town that 
merit a particular deſcription. 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and there are 

two fairs, viz. on the tenth of Auguſt, and the ninth 
of September, being diſtant from London ſeventy-ſix 
miles, 
From this place we proceeded to the ancient town of 
Cirenceſter, commonly called Ciceſter. When the Ro- 
maps were in this iſland, they ſettled a colony at this 
place, and fortified the town with ſtrong lofty walls, 
and a caſtle, the remains of which are ſtill to be 
ſcen, and many antiquities, ſuch as medals, chequered 
pavements, and implements of war, have been dug up 
at different times. | 
When the Romans left England, the Britons placed 
a garriſon here, and defended it many years againſt the 
Saxons; but they were at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and 
the king's of Weſſex took poſſeſſion of it; but they 
were obliged to deliver it up to Penda, king of Mercia. 
In 879 the Danes took it, and put all the inhabitants 
to the ſword, after which they ereCted a tower, of which 
there are {till ſome remains. 
In the reign of Canute, that prince held a council 
or parliament here at Eaſter, and an act paſſed, declar- 
ing prince Ethelwold an out-law. 
In the wars between king Stephen, and the empreſs 
Matilda, Robert earl of Glouceſter raiſed a great ar- 
my, took poſſeſſion of this town, and placed a ſtrong 
garriſon in it. And in the reign of Henry II, the 
caltle was ſeized by the ear] of Leiceſter, who held it 
out againſt the king's forces ſome time, but was at laſt 
odliged io ſu render it upon conditions. 

The barons ſeized it in the reign of Henry III. but 
the king having taken it by ſtorm, he ordered the walls 
to be utterly demoliſhed. It was alſo the place where 
the unfortunate Edward II. met his army, when he 
went to Oppoſe the barons, who had taken up arms 
to oblige the king to diſmiſs his odious favourites. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. when 

the duke of Surry, the earl of Saliſbury, with many 

other noblemen, had taken-up arms in order to reſtore 
the Captive king, Richard Il. they quartered their army 

n the neighbourhood of Ciceſter, and took up their 

me at an inn. But the bailiff of the town ſur- 

3 mn houſe, with a great body of the inhabi- 
was Who flew the noblemen, and ſent their heads to 

— enry at London, who, in return for their loy- 
10. "he them all the moveables belonging to the re- 

ous noblemen, except their jewels and plate, which 
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he ſeized ſor his own uſe, He alſo ordered that four 
does ſhould he given to the men every ſeaſon, out of 
the foreſt of Bradon, and fix bucks to the women 

with a pipe of wine from the port of Briſtol; to celebrate 
the memory of {o important an affair, 

The town was allo incorporated at the ſame time 
but its charter was afterwards taken awzy in conſe- 
quence of a long trial in the court of Exchequer, du- 
ring the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was alto one ol 
thoſe places that ſurrendered to the army of Charles ]. 
but the royalifts did not continue long in poſteſſion of 
it; and when the plan for the glorious revolution was 
laid, we find the duke of Beaufort, a zealous royaliſt, 
oppoſing the lord Lovelace, who was going with a 
band of men to join the prince of Orange, then landed 
in the weſt of England. | 

A diſpute enfued between the contending parties, 
wherein foine gentlemen loſt their lives, and the lord 
Lovelace was taken priſoner, and committed to Glou— 
ceſter caſtle, but ſoon afterwards releaſed by the abdi- 
cation of the king and the. new government taking 
place. | 

This town is pleaſantly ſituated, on the river Chern; 
with a venerable gothic church, which has a high 
tower, with a ring of twelve good bells. The windows 
are adorned with repreſentations both of ſcripture 
hiſtory, and the pretended miracles of ſome popiſh 
faint, Wich reſpe& to religious foundations in this 
town, they were numerous, particularly ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals ; but all theſe were «clip/ed by its famous mo- 
naſtery, whoſe abbot fat as lord in parliament. 

Before the conqueſt, when the clergy were allowed 
to marry, it was a collegiate church, tor a dean and 
erg amen but when cclibacy was eſtabliſhed by 
aw, Henry I. pulicd it down, and built a moſt mag- 
nificent abby, which he dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
It continucd to reccive many donations, in ſucceeding 
times; for, at the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, its annual revenues amounted to one thouſand 
and fiſty-one pounds, ſeven ſhillings. The whole of 
that ſtately ſtructure is now deſtroyed, except two of 
the gates, which ſerve to convey ſome idea of its an- 
clant grandeur, 

The government of this town is veſted at preſent in 
two high-c: ntables, aſſiſted by fourteen of the principal 
inhabitants, called Wards-men, choſen annually at the 
court leet of the manor, and it returns two members 
to the Britiſh parliament, who are choſen by all ſuch 
houſekecpers, as do not receive alms from the pariſh. 
It has two weekly markets, viz. on Monday and Fri- 
day, the laſt of which is well -frequented, becauſe of 
the vaſt quantities of woollen cloths that are brought 
to it from the manufacturers of the different towns and 
counties. It has alſo three annual fairs, viz. on Eaſter 
Tueſday, the eighteenth of July, and the eighth of 
November, being diſtant from London eighty-ſeven 
miles. 

Near this town is the ſeat of the lord Bathuſt, the 
oldeſt peer in Britain, now alive, having been called up 
to the Houſe of Lords in the reign of queen Anne. The 
building does not contain any thing remarkable in its 
outward appearance, but within it 1s finiſhed in the 
moſt elegant manner. 

The park is one of the moſt delightful in England, 
and here his lordſhip enjoys all the ſweets of retire- 
ment, while his ſon, the lord chancellor, precides at 
the head of law and equity in the metropolis. 

The next place we viſited was Stroud, ſo called, 
from a ſmall river that runs paſt it; but the town is 
built on an eminence, from whence there is a ſtone 
bridge over the ſtream. The principal trade of the 
place conſiſts in the making of coarſe woollen cloths, 
and the river of late years being made navigable, from 
the Severn, it has become of great ſervice to the in- 
habitants 

'The place is extremely populous like all others in 
the cloathing branch, but does not contain any remark- 
ble buildings, beſides the church, which is an exceed- 
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ing neat ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire on the weſt end, 
and a tower in the middle. There are fevera] curious 
monuments in it, and both the chancel and fide iſles 
are excecding Curious, 

There is a tree ſchool where young gentlemen are 
qualified for the univerſity ; and a charity ſchool for 
the children of the poor, with a workhouſe, and tuch 
other neceſſary ſtructures ; but the ſtreets are dirty and 
ill paved. The weekly market is on Friday, beſides 
two annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May, and 
twenty-firſt of Auguſt, being dittant from London 
100 miles. 

Biſley is a ſma!} decayed place, near Stroud, not con- 
taining any thing remarkable, there being only a few 
poor houſes in it, although it has {till a weekly market 
on T rhuriday with two annual fairs, viz. on the twenty 
fifth of April, and the twelfth of November, being diſ- 
tant from London 90 miles. 

Minching Hampton, the next place we viſited, is ſo 
called from a ſociety of nuns, who were eſtabliſhed here 
ſometime before the Norman conqueſt; but its reve- 
nues were afterwards annexed to the nunnery of Caen 
in Normandy, until the reign of Henry V. when that 
prince ordered it to be diſſolved, and ſeized on its 
tands, for the uſe of the crown. It was afterwards 
given to the abby of Sion in Middleſex, in whole poſ- 
feſſion it remained till the general diſſolution. 

The town is a poor decayed place, not containing 
any remarkable ſtructures, beſides the church, which is 
a venerable gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a 
croſs, with ide iſles and a high tower, adorned with 
curious battlements. It has a poor weekly market on 
TT huriday, with two annual fairs, viz. on Trinity 
Monday, and the twenty-ninth of October, being diſ- 
tant from London 98 miles. | 

Near this town is a village, called Woodcheſter, 
where there was an antient convent ; but no remains 
of it are now left. The place, however, appears to 
have been a Roman ſtation, for ſome years ago in dig- 
ing to make a vault in the church yard, the labourers 
diicovered the remains of a curious pavement, made of 
fine bricks, extending a conſiderable length, and ſup- 
poſed, by moſt of thoſe, who faw it, to have been the 
floor of a houſe belonging to one of the commanders. 
Although this place is only a village, yet it is endowed 
with one of the beſt free ſchools in the county, and a cha- 
oy aro for inſtructing the poor children of the pariſh. 

{ear this village is another, called Stanley St. Leo- 
nard, adjoining to the high road, where there was for- 
merly a convent of benedictine monks, and ſome re- 
mains of it are yet to he ſeen. The church is ſtill ſtand- 
ing having been built in the form of a croſs, -and is uſed 
by the inhabitants as a place for divine worſhip. The 
tower is lofty, and ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
there is ſtill ſomething of a market on Saturday, with 
a fair on the twentieth of July, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 103 miles. 

The next market town that we viſited was Durſley, 
a poor mean place, without ſo much as one pub- 
lic ſtructure worthy of a traveller's notice. It carries 
on a conſiderable trade in the manufacturing of woollen 
cloth, and had formerly a ſtrong caſtle now reduced to 
a heap of ruins. The fituation of this town is agree- 
able, being within ſight of the river Severn, and there 
ane many poor people in it conſtantly employed. The 
weekly market is on Thurſday, 5 it has two fairs, 
viz. on the ſixth of May, and the fourth of December, 
being diſtant from London 106 miles. 

There is a village, near this place, called Cambridge, 
where there is a bridge, which proved fatal to the Danes, 
who having defeated the Saxons, were returning over it 
loaded with plunder ; but being over-taken, a bloody 
battle inſued, wherein the greateſt part of them were 
ſlain. 

dlymbridge is another village in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, where there is one of the fineſt gothic churches 
that is to be ſeen in the county. The iſles on each ſide 
are both ſpacious and handſome, and the ſteeple has a 
lofty ſpire ſeen at a great diſtance, 
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Wotton, commonly called Wotton-Under. Eee 
an exceeding handſome town, and {ituated in 8 4 
greeable manner, being ſupplied with water . 
in pipes from a conduit, at the expence of lome bes 5 
volent gentlemen, who left a fund for Pg 
EXPUnee, 

The church is a noble ſtructure, adorned with à 6... 
tower, on which are moft curious battlements 12 
it are feveral monuments of the noble famil 
The houſes alihough not fine are both near and 8 
nient, and there is an alms-houſe for the poor epos 
dowed. ITbe government is veſted in a mayor choſen 
annually, and affiited by ſome of the moſt conſid Ty 
inhabitants. 

The trade, like that of many other towns in this 
county, conſiſts in making of coarſe woolen cloth * 
and there is a weekly market on Friday, and a fait Pe 
the twenty-fiſth of September, being diſtant from 1 
don 107 miles. 

Boxwell, fo called from the great number of box trees 
that formerly grew in its neighbourhood, and a well 
the ſource of a ſmall brook that falls into the Severn, 
is a little village, although of great antiquity, for there 
was a nunnery in it before the Norman congu-f, 

Curioſity induced ſome learned gentlemen about for. 
ty years ago to open a barrow at Lyteſton, one of the 
hamlets belonging to this pariſh, and they ſound 1+ 
conſiſted of three vaults, in all of which were d. 
ſilled with afhes. 

There is another village in this neighbourhood, call. 
ed Alderley, ple:fantly ſituated on a rifing ground, with 
a brook.running paſt each ſide of it, and a handſome 
church with a tower on the weſt end, adorned with cut 
ous pinnacles, that are ſcen at a great diſtance, Vaſt 
numbers of petrified ſhells are often found near this 
place, and it is probable they have laid there cver fincz 
the univerſal deluge. 

Tetbury, the next place we viſited is a good market 
town pleaſantly ſituated on a rifing ground, and the 
air is eſteemed pure and healthy. The houſes in pers 
ral are neat and handſome, but there is great ſcarcity of 
water, the people being obliged to bring it from vil; 
and brooks, at a conſiderable diitance. The markct- 
houſe is a d ſtructure, and great quantitics of yarn 
are ſold at it weekly by the poor people, who in return, 
take wool and ſuch neceſſaries as they are in want of, 
The church is a venerable gothic ſtrudture, and init 
are ſome fine monuments to the memory of ſuch gentry 
as lived formerly in the pariſh, 

The free ſchool is kept in a room in the church, ani 
near it are eight alms-houſes. [I he government 18 
veſted in a bailiff choſen annually, and he is aſüſted by 
ſome of the principal inhabitants. The weckly mar- 
ket on Wedneſday, is well ſupplied with all ſorts of ne- 
ceſſary proviſions, and there are two annua] fairs, iz. 
on Aſh Wedneſday, and the twenty ſecond of July, 
being diſtant from London 98 miles. f 

Near Tetbury, are the remains of Beverton cable, 3 
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walls are excceding thick with a ſtrong tower at each 


end, and a deep moat ſurrounding the whole. 
Several Roman antiquities have been dug up here; 
but that is not a ſufficient proof of its having been a 
Roman ſtation, During the civil wars, it Was alter 
nately fortified by both parties, and the village ad join- 
ing had a market in former times, but it has bac enz 
ſince diſuſed. 8 
Sodbury, anciently called Chipping Sodbury is 2 con” 
ſiderable town pleaſantly fituated on the banks ci the 
Frome, conſiſting of ſeveral ftreets, and many 8908 
inns. The church is a large ſtructure with a f 
tower adorned with battlements and pinnacles, rom 
whence there is a moit delightful proſpect over the 
neighbouring country. The free ſchool 15 well ene 5 
ed, and the inhabitants enjoy the right of co en A 
a large piece of ground near the town, which was le 
them in the reign of Henry III. f 
It was an ancient borough by preſorip9 
Charles II. granted it a charter of 1acorp!? 
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wich it is governed by a mayor, ſix aldermen, and A 
= on council of twelve of the principal inhabitants. 
T weill market is on Thurſday, and there are two 
= viz. on aſcenſion- day, and the twenty- fourth of 
une, being diſtant from London one hundted and 
23 is a ſmall village, about a mile diſtant 
From Sodbuty, and was remarkable for the cell of a 
hermit on the neighbouring hill, of which there are 
al fore remains. MO 
© A moſt curious piece of antiquity was diſcovered here 
ſome years ago. which had laid unnoticed ever ſince the 
Romans left the iſland. It was a fine chequered pave- 
ment, of red and white ſtones, fixed together with 
very ſtrong cement, and the borders adorned with ſtones 
of another colour. The whole length was eighteen 
et, and the breadth fiſteen and a half. 
Wickware, the next place we viſited, is only a ſmall 
town, but is extremely neat, of great antiquity, and 
das been incorporated many years. It is ſituated very 
cafantly, and well watered, with two ſmall ſtreams, 
and the inhabitants have built a ncat itone bridge. There 
is plenty of coals in the. neighbourhood ; and the 
church is a handſome ſtructure, reſembling that of 
dodburr. There is alſo a tree ſchool, well endowed, 
and the government is veſted in a mayor and fix al- 
dermen. 
The weekly market is on Monday, and there are 
two annual fairs, viz. on the fifth of April, and the 
econd of July; being diſtant from London 111 miles. 
The village of Kingswood is about two miles diſtant 
from Wickware, and although ſurrounded on every 
ide by this county, yet is ſubject to Wiltſhire, It re- 
czives its name from the royal foreſt in its neighbour- 
hood, which was of great repute in former times. The 
cloathing trade has received great encouragement in this 
town, which has enduced many people to ſettle in it, 
and the foreſt affords great quantities of coal for the in- 
habitants of Briſtol and other parts. 
Marſhfield, the next place we viſited, is a town of 
great antiquity, arfd pleaſantly ſituated, near the bor- 
ders of Wiltſhire, in a place called Cateſwold. It is 
along ſtraggling place, and the houſes irregular and 
mean; but the people carry on a conſiderable trade in 
malt, and the town has been long noted for a particu- 
lar fort of cakes, 
Ide church is a large ſtructure, and adjoining to it 
Is an alms-houſe, for eight aged perſons, with a cha- 
ny ſchool, the maſter of which is put in and paid by 
tne lord of the manor. The government is veſted in a 
lailiff, whoſe power extends over a conſiderable diſ- 
tict, beſides the town. The weekly market is on 
Luciday, and there are two annual fairs, viz. on the 
wenty-tourth of May for cattle, and the twenty-fourth 
38 tor cheele, being diſtant from London 104 
ues, 
i he moſt remarkable villages in this neighbourhood 
are the following. 
Fucklechurch, where the weſt Saxon kings had a 
palace, and many of the ruins are ſtill viſible. The 
cturch is a loſty ſtructure with a high tower, from 
vaence there is an extenſive proſpect. 
1 is another village, where there are many 
; Kings. and ſome remains of an ancient camp; but it 
- * certain by whom it was raiſed, only that it is 
t probable, that it was one of the forts made by the 
«ent Britons, to defend themſelves againſt the Sax- 


3 92 | "aches 
i 5 nd tradition ſtill ſays, three of their princes were 
ned here. 
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erz 3 ſmall village, is ſituated on a riſing 
Kee and there is a ferry at it for paſſengers to crols 
"i wn 1 here is a chapel in this village; and the 
yer Range, built on rocky ground, the place appears 
antic, 

g * 0 2 is Acton, ſometimes called Iron- 

they 55 — iy e it had former! y great iron works ; but 
extreme! _ long ſince diſuſed, "The ſituation is 
"ning 7 pleaſant, at the confluence of two {mall 

„ Which form the ſource of the Frome, 
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The church is an old gothic ſtructure, and in the 
church-yard is one of the crofles arched over, from 
whence the prieſts uſed to harangue the people on par- 
ticular noly-davs. This village has two fairs, viz. on 
the twenty-ifth of April, and the thir:e:.vh of Sep- 
tember. 

Ve proceeded next to Thornbury, a place of great 
antiquity, and formerly endowed with many privileges. 
The church is a noble ſtructure, built in the form of a 
cathedral, with iſles on each fide, and a lofty tower on 
the welt end. There are manv curious monuments in 
the chance), and there are alms-houſes for fifteen poor 
p-ople, who have each a ſhilling per week. There is 
alſo a free grammar ſchool, founded by one Mr. Ed- 
wards ; and the government of the town is veſted in a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, with a town clerk, and other 
proper offices. But what claims the attention of the 
curious, is the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, begun by the 
great duke of Buckingham, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
But before he had time to finith it, he fell a ſacriſice to 
the malice of cardinal Wolſey. 

The duke was one of the greateſt and moſt power- 
ful ſubjects that ever lived in England, and he could 
not look on the ſtate that the cardinal claimed to him? 
felf, without ind gnation, againſt his pride, and open— 
ly affronted him, as being the ſyn of a butcher. If 
clerical reſentment is oſten flovw, yet it is always ſure ; 
for their plots are ſo deep'y laid, that before a perſon 
can diſcover his danger, he is generally taken in the 
ſnare, The cardinal diſſembled his reſentment, till a 
proper opportunity offered, wv. hen he ſuborned ſome 
wretches to accule the duke of high treaſon, and he was 
accordingly beheaded. 

Great part of this ſtately ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, 
and over the pate is the following inſcription. 


This gate was begun by me, Edward, duke of Buck- 
ingham, earl of Hereford, Stafford and Northamp- 
ton, in 1511, 2 Henry VIII. 


There is a weckly market here on Saturday, with 
three annual fairs, viz. on Faſter Monday, the fif- 


. teenth of Auguſt, and the Monday before the twenty- 


firſt of December, being diſtant from London 119 
miles, 

Near this town is a ſmall village, called Oldbury, 
near the banks of the Severn, where there are {till 
ſome remains of a Roman camp, and it is general] 
ſuppoſed that this was the place. where they croſled 
the river. The church is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, 
but the ſteeple, which was lofty, was deſtroyed by 
lightning 1700, ſo that at preſent the ſtructure has a 
very mean appearance, | 

The ſeat of Edward Southill is at a village called 
King's Weſton, and although a large ſtructure, yet as 
it was done by Sir John Vanburgh, the architecture, 
like that of all his other edifices, is extremely heavy. 
The gardens, however, are laid out with great art, 
and the proſpect over the lawn is the moſt charming 
that can be imagined. The variety of objects that pre- 
ſent themſelves to the ſpectator, are ſo many, and the 
ſcene ſo diverſified with the counties adjoining to the 


river Severn, that one idea is loſt, as ſoon as we have 


acquired another, 

There is another village, called Redland, where there 
is a fine houſe, built wich a particular ſpecies of white 
ſtone, which have an agreeable effect on the eye of the 
beholder. In this neighbourhood are ſeveral copper 


works, where that metal is refined from the ore, and 


ſent to London, which brings a conſiderable ſum of 
money to the proprietors, | 2 
There was a monaſtery in popiſh times, at a village 


called Weſtbury, in this neizhbourhood, founded, du- 


ring the reign of the Weſt Saxon kings, and afterwards 
converted into a collegiate church in the reign cf 

Henry I. 
There is another village, called Henbury. where was 
formerly a chapel, dedicated to biſhop Blaize, who is ge- 
neraily 
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nerally repreſented on the figns of our woolcombers 
It is commonly ſuppoſed that this was one of the Ro- 
man ſtations: and many coins having been dug up, 
the notion appears to be corroborated by a variety of 
circumſtances. 

There is a charity ſchool in this village, endowed 
by one Nr. Edwards, with a falary of eighty pounds a 
year, which is of great ſervice to the poor inhabitants, 
who are not able to give their children a proper educa- 
tion. 

The proſpect from this hill is the moſt romantic, that 
can be imagined, and ülls the mind with the greateſt 
wonder and admiration. | 

Berkeley, the next town we viſited is a place of great 
antiquity, and ſituated on the banks of the Severn. It 
is ſaid to have received its name from a large birch tree 
that grew in its neighbourhood ; but that opinion, we 
think is ill-founded, nor is it ſupported by any rational 
evidence. 

Before the Norman conqueſt there was a nunnery 
here, and in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the 
great earl Godwin having ſcen ſome of the young ladies, 
procured admiſion, and debauched them. We are like- 
wile told, that one of his ſons debauched the abbeſs, 
and a!though he would have married her, yet the ſu- 
perſtitious king would not confent, becauſe it was a- 
gainſt the canons of the church. 

At the Norman conqueſt the rents of this nunnery 
were given to a baron, whoſe name was Roger, and he 
in conformity with the French cuſtom, called himſelf 
Roger de Berkeley, and in his latter years he ſubmitted 
to be ſhorn a monk in the priory of Stanely, In the 
teign of Henry II. a fine caſtle was built here, the 
greateſt part of which, with ſome additional alterations, 
are ſtill to be ſeen, and taken with its pleaſant groves 
and invirons, is one of the moſt delightful ſeats in Eng- 
land, 

The town does not contain any remarkable buildings 
beſides the church, which is a handſome gothie ſtruc- 
ture with ſide iſles, and in it are many ancient monu— 
ments to the memory of the noble family of Berkeley's 
The borouzh has been incorporated, and is governed 
by a mayor, and fix aldermen. But what the place is 
moſt noted for is, that it was the priſon of the unfortu- 
nate Edward II. ſome time after he was dethroned by 
the intrigues of his queen. The lord Berkeley was al- 
lowed one hundred ſhillings per day to find neceffaries 
for his royal priſoner : hut it having been expected that 
he would treat the captive king with greater ſeverity 
than he did, he was commanded to deliver up both the 
caſtle and the king. | | 

This nobleman, who had too much honour to treat 
a priſoner, with cruelty, and too much conſcience to 
commit murder, was degraded by the voluptuous queen 
and her imperious favourite, from all his employments, 
whilſt the unfortunate Edward was committed to the 
cuſtody of lord Maltrevers, whom we are told murdered 
him by thruſting a fed hot iron up his fundament. 

This is the common ſtory told by thoſe authors who 
never gave themſelves the trouble to examine ſuch re- 
cords as are ſti]l left of that melancholy tranſaction. 
"That the king was murdered there is not the leaſt doubt, 
but what could induce the conſpirators to take away 
his lite, in a manner that diſhonours human nature, and 
attended with ſuch circumſtances of horrid cruelty as 
no perſon can read without deteſtation. The king was 
in their power, he could not do any thing to defend 
himfelf, he had never given any offence to the keepers, 
and therefore there is no doubt, but they murdered him 
not only in the privateſt manner poflible, but alſo with 
as few circumſtances of cruelty as could be thought 
of. 

We have peruſed the oldeſt manuſcript relating to 
this tranſaction, which is now in the Cottonian library 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, and it mentions the king be- 
ing killed by the lord Maltrevers, and Thomas Guer- 
ney, or at leaſt it was ſuſpected that they were the mur- 
derers; but not one circumſtance is mentioned con- 
cerning the horrid barbarity of the hot iron. The 
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weekly market in this town is on W 
there is a fair on the fourteenth of May 
from London 112 miles. 

The next place we viſited: was the ancient town ; 
Painſwick, tituated about ſix miles fouth eaſt of 
city of Gloucetter, and remarkable for a heat Gian 
and ſpire, with a delightful ring of ten bells. Tic. 
is a handſome free ſchool in the town, and the x 5 
pal trade carried on is the manufacturing of wos 
cloth, by which many hands are employed. 

The fituation of this town is extremely pleaſant, . 
the church is a large ſpacious edifice, with a ne; oy 
cel, and a ſpire at the weſt end. There are not This 
ever, any other public ſtructures that deſerve tion. 
ſides a charity ſchool, and the houſes in gencgi ©... 
very mean, 1 


caneſday, * 
» being Cala. 
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The weekly market is on 'Tuc{(y 
79 
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In the neighbeurhood of this town is a fell, 


ly Kniſbrow-hill, where there are the remains of an 4 
cient camp, ſurrounded by deep tienches, and the ns. 
ſpect from it over the Severn is the moſt beautiful that 
can be imagined. 

The next place we vitited was the ancient and g. 
nowned city of Glouceſter, vulgarly called Gloſs, 
which juſtly deſerves the name given it by the race: 
Britons, A fair city, but at that time it could be cal; 
an incloſure in a wood, as all their other cities wen. 
When the Romans ſubdued this part of the iſland, they 
were under the neceſiity of planting a colony here, be- 
cauſe of the continual incurſions of the Silures, why in- 
habited the ſouthern part of Wales, and who were the 
laſt, that conſented to ſubmit to the Roman yoke. 

One of the legions, beſides ſome auxiliaries ſeems to 
have been always ſtationed here, which occalioned the 
increaſe of new buildings, ſo that before the Roma: 
left the iſland, it was a place of great repute. 

When the Saxons firit landed in this iſland, Gloy- 
ceſter ſeems to have made part of the territory clan! 
by the kings of Weſſex, but the Mercians afterwarcz 
wreſted it out of their hands, and kept poſſeſſion ot it, 
till the heptarchy was diſſolved, when from a variy 
of circumſtances, it appears to have been one of dhe 
moſt conſiderable. places in this part of the iſland, be- 
cauſe Edward the Confeſſor made choice of it to enter- 
tain his brother-in- law, the earl of Bologne, when he 
came on a viſit to England. 

It is mentioned in doomſday book as paying the frm 
of twenty-ſix pounds yearly to the king, and tow: 
being pounds of ſilver, it amounted to leventy-eizht 
pounds, which according to the calculation made © 
lord Lyttelton, in the Appendix to his hiſtory, wit": 
found to amount to upwards of ſeventeen huncre 
pounds, when the ſpecific value of money at pretert » 
compared with what it was in that age. any ot . 
greateſt of the Engliſh nobility refided in it, and be. 
ſides the fum already mentioned, it Was obliged to fur- 
niſh the king every year with three hundred and titty 
bars, and one hundred rods of iron. 

It was made a free borough by king John, and when 
his ſon Henry III. was crowned here, he granted 11 
charter of incorporation, with the privilege ol Keeping 
a market. He alſo inlarged its juriſdiction over ſexers 
places in the neighbourhood, and granted them po 
to hold places of the crown, keep à Coroner; beute 
many other valuable privileges which it ſtil} eo! 

Simon Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, beſieged v2 
took it ia four days; but prince Edward having avs, 
ed with a ſtrong army drove the ear] from it, _—_— 
have puniſhed the burgeſſes, but was difſuzded = 
the interceſſion of the biſhop of Worceicr, wg 
ſecurity ſor their paying a fine of one thou mm 
In 1278, a great council was held in this oy, 
in many wiſe laws were made for the good of ook 
jects, which are ſtill known by the name ce 
of Glouceſter, znd are often quoted in the cn 
law. | 
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THE COUNTY. OF-OLOUCESTER 36: 


When Richard III. was duke of this city, he had 
F f a regard for it, that he procured it a charter, to 
. county of itſelf, with many other privileges, al- 
. it does not ſeem to have availed itſelf of them 
55 years after, becauſe we learn, that in the 


reign of Henry VIII. an order was made, that if any 


on ſuffered his houſe to fall to decay, he was to 
2 his title to his freehold, and the lord of the manor 
was at liberty to build upon it. 


When the civil wars broke out, in the reign of 
Charles I. a garriſon was placed here, by order of the 
adiament, under the command of colonel Maſſey, who 
tom the whole of his conduct, ſeems to have been a 
moſt gallant officer, and his ſervices in this city and its 
1e-vhbourhood was very prejudicial to the king's inte- 
retts, hecauſe it helped not only to break off the com- 
munication between the royal army, and South Wales, 
but alſo with Briſtol and other places. The king knew 
that if he could gain poſſeſſion of Glouceſter, it would 
be of the greateſt advantage to him; and for that pur- 
poſe, marched to it with a great army, where he ar- 
ned on the tenth of Auguſt 1643, and ſummoned 
Maſſey to ſurrender ; but the undaunted colonel re- 
.ucned for anſwer, ** T hat he was ſworn to keep the 
« city for his majeſty, by both houſes of parliament, 
« and ſo he would, by God's help.“ 

The king was ſo inraged at the colonel's anſwer, 
that he ordered his nephew, prince Rupert, to attack 
the ſuburbs ; but before he had time to do any thing, 
the governor, who had either notice of, or ſuſpected 
his deſigns, ordered the houſes without the walls to be 
burnt down. After this, the prince attacked the walls, 
but after many had been killed on both fides, and the 
gartiſon reduced to great hardſhips for proviſions, the 
carl of Eſſex obliged the king to raiſe the ſiege. 

The abby of Glouceſter was one of the moſt magni- 
fcent in England, and was founded during the reign 
of the Saxon kings: but the beautiful church, ſtill 
{tanding, is of later date, and like moſt other great 
ſtructures, was built at different times, partly by the 
munificence of its prelates, but chiefly by the gifts 
made at the tomb of the untortunate king Edward II. 
who lies buried in it under a fine monument of white 
marble, fronting the high altar. And near it is an- 
other monument, to the memory of juſt ſuch an unfortu- 
nate prince as the laſt mentioned, namely Roberc duke 
of Normandy, whoſe brother, Henry I. contined many 
years in priſon at Briſtol ; and according to ſome of our 


iſtorians, cauſed his eyes to be put out, a horrid. 


crime, but too frequent in that barbarous age, as it al- 
ways was, and ſtill is kept up, in Aſia and other 
parts. 

When the monaſteries were diſſolved in the reign of 
Henry VIII. the revenues of this convent amounted to 
one thouſand, nine hundred and forty- ſix pounds, five 
ſhillings, and nine pence per annum; a vaſt ſum in 
that age! The king ordered the church to be ſecula- 
rized, and erected it into a biſhop's ſee, which has re- 
mained ever ſince. — 

The firſt biſhop of Glouceſter was the pious and 
learned doctor John Hooper, who was fo ſtrenuous to 
promote the reformation, that queen Mary thought ſhe 
could not fix a greater indignity upon him, than that 
of cauſing him to be burnt before the gate of the ca- 
thedral. He was an holy, humble and pious man; 
but ſo averſe to every ſuperſtitious ceremony, that it 
Was With great difficulty he could be prevailed upon 
to wear the habits, and only complied for peace's ſake. 

hen the popiſh - commiſſioners proceeded to degrade 
him, by ſtripping off his robes ; he told them, He was 
ding glad to part with them, becauſe he never 

Ved to wear them. The circumſtances of cruelty at- 
og his execution, may be ſeen in doctor Taylor's 

loody Tribunal, lately publiſhed. 
he cathedral church of Glouceſter, which, as we 

"© leen, belonged to the abby, is a moſt lofty and 
3 ſtructure, with a fine tower, on the top of 
a Mare four pinnacles ; and in it is an excellent ring 

eight bells, There is alſo a remarkable large bell 
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2 
that requires ſix men to ring it. There is a whiſper 
ing place in this cathedral, which in the days of ig“ 
norance paſſed for a wonder among the vulgar ; but 
thoſe who are acquainted with the rules of architecture, 
can eaſily account for it, there being nothing in it be- 
hides the nature and equality of the workmanthip, that 
occaſions the reverberating of the voice. Ihe chapter 
confitis of a dean, archdeacon, and fix prependaties, 
beſides vicars, and finging men, but its revenues are 
not great, 

With reſpeQ to the preſent ſtate of the city, it has four 
gates, each of which gives name to a ſtreet, and are called 
Eaſtgate ſtreet, Weſtgate- ſtreet, Northgate-ftreet, and 
Southgate ſtreet, The extent is near one mile from caſt 
to the welt gate; near halt a mile from the north to 
the ſouth gate, though the buildings extend conſidera- 
bly beyond all the gates, except the weſt. "The ex- 
tent is near half a mile, without the eaſt gate, and 
called Barton-ſ{treet., About half a mile without the 
north gate, and about a quarter of a mile without the 
ſouth gate, called Littleworth. 

The north gate is uſed as a priſon, both for felons 
and debtors, belonging to the city; and the caſtle is 
for the county. | he eaſt gate is uſed as a bridewell, 
or houle of correction for vagabonds, and other diſor— 
derly perſons. | 

The old houſes, Trinity-tower, and the Butter- 
market-houſe, are in the Wei gate- ſtreet; and the croſs 
in the center of the city having been pulled down by 
act of parliament in 1750, inſtead of the former, and 
not the latter, as aflertcd by a late author, is a ſtatue of 
the late colonel Selwyn, father of the preſent member 
tor the city, but there was neither itatute nor any 
houſe ſtanding there, the whole being laid open, and 
three of the gates may be ſcen from the place. 

This colonel Selwyn, at his own expence, made a 
large refervoir, about one mile diſtant, from whence 
the water is conveyed to a ſquare baſon at its feet, and 
from thence into four channels, one of which paſles 
through cach of the four principal ſtreets. 

There is a ſtatue of queen Anne near the upper part 
of the wheat market-houſe, and a conduit at the lower 
end of the ſame market-houſe, which ftands in South- 
gate-ſtreet, A little without the South gate is a no- 
ble infirmary, erected about 1759 or 17060, at the ſole 
expence ot the county. | 

The Blue Coat Hoſpital is oppoſite the barley mar- 
ket-houſe; and near the pillory and ſtocks in the Eaſt- 
gate-{treet, where twenty boys, ſons of freemen, are 
maintained. as well as educated and cloathed. 

The names of the five churches now entire, beſides 
the cathedral, are St. Mary de Load, near the cathedral, 
belonging to a remarkable large pariſh, and 1s called 
the Mother Church, with a very low tower, and a ring 
of ſix bells. 

St. John the Baptiſt, in the Northgate-ſtreet, with a 
neat ſpire, and a ring of hve bells. 

St. Michael's, near where the croſs ſtood, with a 
neat tower, and a ring of fix bells. | | 

St. Mary Cript, in the Southgate-ſtreet, with a neat 
ſpire, and an excellent ring of eight bells ; and, 

St. Nicholas, in the Weſtgate-ſtreet, with a ſpire, 
and a ring of ſix bells. | 

This city is governed at preſent by a mayor, and 
eleven aldermen, and twenty-four common council 
men, from among whom the two ſheriffs are choſen, 
Their magiſtrates are honoured with all the enſigns of 
power uſed in other cities, ſuch as a ſword, mace, cap 
of maintainance, and ſcarlet gowns, which are worn 
on public occaſions. | f 

In the reign of Charles II. this city was ſerved with 
a writ Quo Warranto, and the charter delivered; but 
his majeſty ordered it to be reſtored. | : 

The tradeſmen are divided into twelve companies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of ſo many profeſſions, cach 
of which have a maſter, with other proper officers. | 

There is a ſtone bridge over the Severn ; and on the 
account of the many ſmall veſſels that are conſtantly 


| going up and down the river, conſiderable ſums of 
| 5 A money 
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money are ſpent in the city, and the whole is generally 
very populous. 

The weekly markets are on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, and there are four annual fairs, viz. on the fifth 
of April for great quantities of cheeſe, on the hith of 
July for cattle, on the twenty-eight of September for 
pigs, and on the twenty-eight of November for cheeſe, 
&c. being diſtant from London 105 miles. 

Having faid thus much concerning the city of Glou- 
ceſter, we ſhall proceed to deſcribe the moſt remarkable 
places in its neighbourhood. 

Little more than one mile to the ſouth eaſt of the 
city is Robin Hood's Hill, a very pleaſant walk for the 
citizens, particularly to the reſervoir already mentioned, 
which is at the foot of this hill, and near it is a ſmall 
public houſe, kept by the perſon who takes care of the 
water-works. His buſineſs is to ſce that the citizens 
are properly ſupplied with water, and if any of the pipes 
ſhould happen to burſt, he is obliged to aſſiſt in mend- 
ing them. 

At the ſmall village of Malſon, on this hill, more to 
the caſt from the city, is the pariſh of Upton St. Leo- 
nards ; and likewiſe near the feat of Mr. Selwyn is a 
medicinal ſpring, called the Red Well, from the red- 
neſs of the earth at the bottom. The water of this 


well is ſo much eſteemed, that it is ſought after by al- 


moſt all the people in the neighbouring towns, on ac- 
count of its many healing virtues in ſeveral inveterate 
diſorders. | 

On the ſame fide of the hill, and near the top was 
formerly a Beacon, and the place retains the name to 


this day. The top of this hill is not only much viſited, 


but alſo greatly admired for affording a noble and exten- 
ſive proſpect, over the neighbouring country. The 
vale beneath lays open to the view on the ſouth welt, 
and north weſt fields of corn and paſture, with the ele- 
gant ſeat of Thomas Heywood on the welt, 

On the north weſt is the ſeat of Daniel Lyfons, Eſq; 
near which are fine rows of elm trees ; and to the right 
is the ſeat of Charles Barrow, eſquire. There is alſo 
a large houfe, which formerly belonged to the family 
of Newark, but it is now in ruins, and only inhabited 
by a poor labourer, becauſe the vulgar have a tradition 
that itis haunted by demons, or evil ſpirits, 

More to the north is the elegant ſeat of fir John 
Guiſe, with a moſt noble park, well ſtocked with deer. 
There is likewiſe a moſt agreeable view of the courſe of 
the river Severn, with its beautiful windings and turn- 
ings for above twenty miles, whilſt the whole city of 
Glouceſter appears below as only a diminitive village. 
The whole proſpect from this hill, which is the moſt 
romantic that can be imagined, is terminated by a 
majeftic range of mountains. On the eaſt is Hyatt's 
fummer-houſe, or rather a land mark. On the fouth 
is Painſwick, with its delightful hills, on the ſouth weft 
Hereſcomb-hills, and on the weſt the fine ſeat of Mr. 
Crawley. 

About half a mile without the weſt gate of the city 
of Glouceſter, is the iſle of Alny; and near where the 
criminals are executed, is a large meadow, where at 
different times ſuch regiments both of horſe and foot as 
are quartered here, are reviewed ; and in another mea- 
dow, adjoining, the horſe races are held, 

About a quarter of a mile to the ſouth weſt of the 
city is Lantbury, well known formerly for its monaſtery, 
of which ſome of the remains are now to be ſeen, but 
reduced with a few additions to be ſheds for waggons 
and carts, it being in the poſſeſſion of farmers and cow 
keepers. 'This monaſtery muſt have been a place of 
great repute, for at the general diſſolution its annual 
revenues amounted to ſeven hundred and forty-eight 
pounds nineteen ſhillings and eleven- pence, 

Halt a mile to the weft of the city, is a paſture-field, 
well known by the name of the King's Home, now in 
the poſſeſſion of a private perſon, where there has been 
dug up at different times, not only many Roman coins, 
but alſo ſeveral other curious antiquities. 

The (mall village of Hampſtead, ſouth of Glouceſter, 
does not contain auy thing worth notice, only the 
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| tain any other remarkable building. 


| viz. on the Wedneſday before Eaſter, the 
| before Whitſunday, the firſt of Auguſt, and the Frida 


| Cultivated fields and paſtures in its neighbourhood 
makes it as agreeable as can be imagined. 


fairs, viz. on the fourth of May, and the eighth of No- 


church, which ſtands on an eminence, with 
in which is the figure of a judge, in his robes 
have been deſigned for Richard Atkyns, who 
1 the juſtices tor the grand ſeſſions of Wales, 
1010. 

On the banks of the Severn, a few miles f. 
ceſter is a ſinall village, called Elmore, becay;. of « 
vaſt number of eels that are taken at it. It bas , . 
church with a tower and battlements, but docs not 8 


a tower 

44 
Way One 
and die 


om (lou. 


Tu. 


Leaving this place, we travelled to Newens 
town ſouth ot Glouceſter, and fo called from there ben, 
an inn here, in former times, for acconmodatit 
travellers as come from Wales. It is ſituated 5 Pry 
diſtrict, called the Foreſt of Dean, on a (mail n : 
that is navigable to the Severn. "The church is exceed. 
ing handſome, and there are many gentlemen's ſcats 
the pariſh, There are alſo ſeveral alms-houſes wel fa 
dowed, at the expence of one Mr. Rogers; and ther, 


is a weekly market on Friday, beſides four annus 


þ 


| fairs, 


Wedneſday 


after the eighth of September, being diſtant from Lon. 
don 114 miles. | 

Great Dean, ſometimes called Michael Dean, which 
is the principal town, in the foreſt, of that name, was 
the next place we vifited, where there are ſeveral ogy 
houſes on each ſide of a handſome ſtreet, ard a way 
elegant church with a tall ſpire. There was forme; 
a manufactory of cloth carried on in this town, by; 
that has now fallen to decay, and at preſent its princi. 
pal trade conſiſts in the making of pins. 

Great quantities of iron ore are found in the neizh. 
bouring hills, which brings in conſiderable ſums of 
money to the proprietors ; but there are no public 
buildings that merit a particular deſcription, The 
weekly market is on Monday, and there are two annual 
fairs, viz. on Eaſter Monday, and the tenth of October, 
being diſtant from London 116 miles. 

About two miles to the ſouth of this town is a final 
village, called Little Dean, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other, but it does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that it has a fair on Whitſun Monday, and another 
on the twenty-fixth of November both tor toys. 

A little to the eaſtward of Michael Dean, is a large 
village, called Weſtbury, where there are two churches 
{ſtanding together. 

Near this place is the village of Flaxley, which does 
not contain any thing remarkable, only that there are 
ſtill ſome ruins of an abby, belonging to the Cittertian 
monks, founded by the earl of Heretord in the reign 0: 
king Stephen, which remained till the general dillo- , 
lution, when its annual revenues amounted to one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds three ſhillings. 

Newnhani, the next market town we viſited, does no: 
contain ſo. much as one remarkable ſtructure. The 
ſituation, however, is extremely delightful, and the well 


On the right of it is May-hill, tamous for the reſcr: 
of maurice dancers, and from it is a moſt delightful and 
unbounded proſpect. There is a weekly market he's 
on Friday, with two fairs, viz. on the eleventh of June, 
and the eighteenth of October, being diſtant from Lon. 
don 114 miles. | 

To the ſouth weſt of this town, is a ſmall village, 
called Lidney, but it does not contain any thing fe- 
markable, only that it has an exceeding handlome £9 
thic church, with ſeveral alms houſes, and two ann 


vember for cattle and toys. : 
Woolaſton, ſouth weſt of this place is a very cott 
derable village, containing a great number of bn 
and many inhabitants ; but there are no public bul 
ings, beſides the church, which is a poor low ſtructures 
with a wooden tower. Jed 
Tydenham, the next village, is almoſt ſurroun K 
by the Severn, being one of the largeſt pariſhes ut 


- , ; BY Dyke of 
county, and in one part of it begins Offas U. ry 


ſamous wall, built by that powerful king of Mer- | 

the ke event the incurſions of the Welch, 

cia. wy is a good church in this village; but it does 
# aka any remarkable monuments, and the tower 

not oor low ſtructure. 

i The monks, whoſe principal aim ſeems to have been 

of corrupting hiſtory, have told us, That in 47 of 

that kriſtian Era, a virgin, named Tecla, ſuftered 

* here, for her attachment to the chriſtian reli- 

0 


814.4 thoſe idle drones, inſtead of deceiving mankind, 
ane the hiſtory of the ⁊cts of the apoſtles, as re- | 
aur in the New Teſtament, and compared it with 
m_ ther parts of that ſacred book, they would have 
3 it was inconſiſtent with the nature of 
” that the chriſtian religion could be ſo ſoon 
naht in this iſland. We may alſo add, that the Ro- 
mY never perſecuted the chriſtians, till the reign of the 
. — Nero; for whatever was done in Paleſtine, be- 
4 time, was by the inſtigation of the jews, and 
to know what opinion the Romans had of that people, 
we need only conſult Tacitus. | 
We have had occaſion to mention thoſe celebrated 
tons, the monks, in many parts of this work, and 
ve are ſorry to inform our readers, we ſhall meet with 
them again, before we have finiſhed it. Some notion 
of their character may be formed from the following 


lines of Hudibraſs. 


things, 


For he that has but impudence, 
To all things has a fair pretence, | 
And put among his wants but ſhame, 
To all the world he may lay claim. 


About five miles to the north of Tydenham is Bri- 
val's caſtle, in the foreſt of Dean, where a court is 
held for regulating all matters in diſpute between the 
miners, and a priſon where offenders are confined, un- 
till they are delivered according to law. The manner 
of ſwearing witneſſes in the court has ſomething pecu- 
liar in it; for, the evidence, inſtead of laying his hand 
upon the book, toucheth it with a ſtick conſecrated for 
that purpoſe, and kept by the ſteward. Several parts 
of this ancient caſtle are ſtill remaining, and the go- 
yernment of it, although a fine cure, is given to one of 
the firſt nobility. 

Newland, another village, in the foreſt of Dean, is 
noted for its coal pits, and iron mines ; and the pa- 
riſh is near thirty miles in circumference. The ſitua- 
tion is extremely pleaſant, having ſeveral ſmall brooks 
which fall into the Wye, and a moſt elegant church, 
with a lofty tower. 

There is alſo an hoſpital founded by one Mr. Jones, 
a native of the place, who had amaſſed a great fortune 
by trading to foreign parts; and there 1s a charity 
ichool, and an alms-hnuſe. 

The laſt place we viſited in this county was Coleford, 
a ſmall village, but ſituated in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner, near the borders of Monmouthſhire, It is ſur- 
rounded on every fide by well cultivated fields, and 
moſt delightful paſtures, and has two annual fairs, viz. 
on the twentieth of June, and the twenty-fourth of 
November. | 

The air of this county is very healthy, but varies 
according to the ſituation, that on the hills being ſharp, 
whilſt the vallies are much more ſerene and temperate, 

In that part, called Coteſwould, the people have a 
Proverb, That the winters are eight months long, where- 
28 in the lower parts, it is ſaid to continue only the half 
that time. The ſoil in the neighbourhood of the city 
s ſandy, but very rich, and often lets at fifty ſhillings 
. three pounds an acre; but about two miles to the 
outh and ſouth eaſt of the city, it is ſtiff and clayey. 

be foil in the neighbourhood of Panſwick, is very hard 
- ony ; but in Coteſwould it is remarkably fertile, 
"ny that the grain is ſo long in ripening, that the 
people have a proverb, when a perſon ſtays on an er- 


rand, As long a coming as Coteſwould barley, 
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this county, and their wool was ſo much eſteemed ſor 
its fineneſs, in former times, that the princes uſed 
to ſend ſome of it as preſents to the kings of Spain. 

The tract, called the ſoreſt of Dean, conſiſts of thirty 
thouſand acres, and was formerly a wood, where, 
during the wars between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, when almoſt every family was divided againſt 
Itſelf; ſuch unhappy people as had been pro'cribed by 
the powerful party, took refuge here, from whence 
they lallied forth, and plundered the inhahitants of the 
villages, which occaſioned the making an act of par- 
liament in the latter part of the reign of Henry VI. 
to ſuppreſs them, but it was not done without great 
trouble and much difficulty. 

Great part of the ground has been cleared, and beth 
towns and villages built on it. Such of the wood as is 
{till left ſtanding, produces the beſt oak trees in the na- 
ton, a ſpecies of wood that ought to be cultivated with 
great care in England, eſpecially as ſo much of it is 
uſed in building the ſhips for the royal navy, the only 
ſecurity of Britain, 

When the Spaniards attempted to invade England, 
by the aſſiſtance of their powerful fleet, called the Ar- 
mada 1588, they had expreſs orders to cut down all 
the wood in this foreſt, that the Engliſh might not be 
able to build new ſhips ; but Providence prevented 
their deſign, 

In the reign of Charles II. an act paſſed to incloſe 
one part of the foreſt, and ſuch as had built cottages 
near it, were ordered to pull them down, becauſe it 
was found that they had damaged the trees, by lopping 
off the branches for fuel. 

There are ſeveral] mines, both of iron and coal in 
this part of the county. Andin 1700, a gold mine was 
diſcovered, from which ſome fine ore was extracted, 
but when it was let by leaſe, there was not a ſufficient 
quantity found to defray the expence of working it. 

This county produces great plenty of all the uſeful 
neceſſaries of life, ſuch as grain, cattle, fowl and 
_ They have alfo great plenty of cyder ; and the 

evern produces not only excellent ſalmon, but alſo 
all ſorts of the beſt freſh water fiſh. Beſides all theſe 
natural productions, the vaſt quantities of moſt excel- 
lent cheeſe, made in this county, is known almoſt over 
all Europe, which has induced many, in other parts, 
to make ſome in imitation of it, altho' much inferior. 

Conſiderable quantities of woollen cloth are made in 
different towns; and before the French encouraged our 
ſmugglers to export wool, fifty thouſand pieces of 
cloth were made, and exported every year, which, 
upon an avarage, at ten pounds a piece, the fine with the 
coarſe, brought in an annual ſum of five Wundred thous 
ſand pounds. 


The principal rivers in this county are, the Severn, 


which has always been eſteemed the ſecond river in 
England, riſes in Montgomeryſhire, enters into Shrop- 
ſhire, where it receives the addition of many ſmaller 
ſtreams, after which it runs through Worceſterſhire, 
and enters this county at "Tewkſbury, to which place 
the tide riſes. It continues its courſe through part of 
the city of Glouceſter, after which it falls into the ſea 
at the Britiſh Channel. 

The Wye riſes almoſt at the ſame place, with the 

Severn, but takes a different courſe, by running thro' 
Radnorſhire, and Brecknockſhire, in Wales; enters 
Herefordſhire, divides Monmouthſhire from Glouceſter- 
ſhire, and falls into the Severn, at a town in Mon- 
mouthſhire, called Chepſtow. 
The Stroud riſes near Painſwick, in this county, 
and falls into the Severn, a few miles ſouth of Glou- 
ceſter. The water of this river is greatly eſteemed by 
the dyers, for which reaſon there are many fulling 
mills erected along its banks. And in 1730, an act 
paſſed for making it navigable from Stroud to its in- 
flux into the Severn at Tewkſbury. 

The firſt Avon, riſes in Northamptonſhire, runs 
through Warwickſhire, after which, it divides part of 
that county from Glouceſterſhire, and falls into the 
Severn at Tewkſbury. 

The 
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The other Avon, called Avon Weſt, to diſtinguiſh 
it from that before mentioned, riſes near I etbury in 
this county, already deſcribed, ſeparates Glouceſterſhire 
from Soinerſetſhire, and falls in o the mouth of the 
Severn near Briſtol. 

"The inhabitants of this county have always been diſtin- 
guiſhed for their induſtry and ſobriety, and thoſe in a 
more elevated rank are remarkable for their politeneſs, 
and hoſpitality to ſtrangers. 

The following curious plants, among many others, 
are found in this county. 

E in many places near Painſwick. 

ound's Tongue on Robin Hood's hill. 

Wormwood in many place near Glouceſter, 

Penny Royal in different parts, about two-miles and 
half to the ſouth caſt of the city. 

Wild Gooſebery, on the north weſt fide of Robin 
Hood's hill. 

Crow's Foot in the paſture fields, near the ſame 
place, together with Bird's Foot, and Mow- wert. 

Horſe Mint in many places, near the city, particu- 
larly the wet grounds. 

Wild Thyme in different places ;. and 

Black Beard Heath in different parts. 

The following eminent perſons, among, many others 
were born in this county. 


Edward Fox, nephew to the great biſhop Fox, was 
born ſomewhere in this county 1512, and admitted on 
the foundation in Eaton ſchool, where he went through 
2 courſe of grammatical learning, and finifhed his ſtu- 
dies in King's-college, Cambridge. His uncle brought 
him to court, and Henry VIII. convinced of his know- 
ledge in political affairs appointed him to negotiate ſeve- 
ral matters of great importance abroad; and upon his 
teturn his college elected him their provoſt. | 
He did not, however, enjoy that office Jong, for the 
king heaped upon him many eccleſiaſtical preterments, 
and at laſt appointed him biſhop of Hereford and lord 
almoner. He had great ſhare in adviſing the king to 
procure the divorce from Catherine of Aragon, and alſo 
in ſupyreſiing the monaſtries, He did not, however, 
live till the reformation took place, but died. at Lon- 


don in 1538. 
Sebaſtin Benefild, D. D. was born at a ſmall vil- 


lage in this county in 1559, and educated at a private 
ſchool, from whence he was entered in Corpus Chriſti 
college, Oxford, where he took his higheſt degrees. 
When heentered into holy orders, he became an elo- 
quent preacher, but did not chuſe to leave the univer- 
hty, and ſome years after he was appointed by queen 
Elizabeth to read the divinity lecture, founded by the 
lady Margaret, which place he enjoyed many years, 
diſcharging all the duties of it with great reputation. 
In his advanced years he became fond of retirement, 
and his friends procured him a living in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, the place of his nativity ; where he reſided till 
his death 1630. 


Sir Matthew Hale, the great ornament both of the 
law and religion, was deſcended from a good family, 
and born at the village of Alderly in this county 1609 
He was inſtructed in Grammar learning at a private 
ſchool, and when properly qualified, his parents ſent 
him to Magdalen-hall, in the univerfity of Oxford, 
where he made great progreſs in his ſtudies, but falling 
into bad company, he left the univerſity, and joined 
himſelf to a company of ſtrolling players, with whom 
he rioted in all manner of debauchery, 

The players having ſtrolled up to London, Mr. Hale 
Teft them ; but not having any thing to ſubſiſt on, he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Serjeant Glanvile of Lincoln's-inn, 
his near relation, who took him home to his chambers, 
reclaimed him from his vicious life, and perſuaded him 
to enter upon the ſtudy of the law. 

When he entered himſelf in Lincoln's-inn, he be- 
came acquainted with that great lawyer, Noy, the at- 
torney general to Charles I, who gave him directions 


his conduct. He was in ſentiment a royaliſt, 


— 


it appears, that he was as much celebrated ivr ®' 


are every day quoted in Weſtminſter-hall. 
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in all difficult caſes, and the great Mr. Selden nad b. 
a regard for him, that he appointed him * et 
executors. 

W hen he had ſtudied the time allotted by the 
and duly performed all his exeiciſes, he waz cz 
to the bar, where his buſineſs continued tg 
daily, for although it was in the time of the Civil w 

. . . it War 
yet he behaved with fo nuch moderation, not akin? 
part with either ſide, that every perſon, who kney way 
eſteemed him for his knowledge, and the prudence g 
every occaſion, when any of the king's party bs 
he was choſen by them to plead their cauſes, He uz 
even appointed to plead the cauſe of the For fag 
nate king ; but as Burnet tells us, although he had vi 
pared a proper defence, yet he knew that his death 
refolved on, and therefore his pleading would gg}, be 
loſt time. ö 

He was greatly affected by the king's death, and w. 
may natutally ſuppoſe, that ſome of his contemplation; 
of the vanity of temporal things were written on tha 
melancholy affair. When he found the government 
overturned, he took the engagement, which was only tg 
live peaceably, and not diſturly the powers in being, and 
he accepted of the place of a judge in the common pleas 
which he held till the death of Oliver Cromwell, when 
he thought proper to reſign, although much preſſeg t. 
continue in office. 

At that time he retired to his country houſe, jn 
Glouceſterſhire, but was returned member fo. that 
county, in the parliament which voted the reforation 5 
the king. When the government aſſumed its ancient 
torm, he was advanced to the dignity of lord chief baron 
of the Exchequer, in the room of his friend, fir O:l:gd, 
Bridgman, appointed to preſide in the common plex, 
He was a man ſo little intoxicated with the love ot ti. 
tles, that he avoided being knighted feveral years, ti! 
one day the lord chancellor Clarendon ſeeing him at 
court ſaid to the king, There is your modeſt chic 
baron,“ upon which his majelty knighted him, He 
continued to preſide in the court of Exchequer, with 
great integrity, till 1671, when his majeſty appointed 
him lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, which he 
held till about a year before his death, when he retired 
from public buſineſs, and died at the place of his nati- 
vity, on Chriſtmas Day 1670. 

Biſhop Burnet, who wrote the life of this excellent 
perſon, and was well acquainted with him ſeveral years 
before his death has repreſented him as one of the 
moſt amiable and pious perſons, that we ever remember 
to have read of. He had ſuch a reſpect for Chriſtma 
Day, that for ſeveral years before his death, he wrote 
a poem on that folemn occaſion, as regularly as the c 
came, and it pleaſed God, on that day, to take him to 
that ſtate of happineſs, for which he was fo well pre. 
pared. 

The ſame author tells us, that he had ſuch a $1 
for Sunday, that he told his children on his death dc, 
that the more intenſe he was in his devotions on that 
day, the better his affairs proſpered the enſuing Wes. 
He was ſo ready to relieve the poor, that he made it 
conſtant rule never to deny an alms, and when Pure 
and ſome other of his friends told him that he ought 
not to diftribute his charity in that promiſcuous Wa, 
without enquiring whether the beggar was a proper ob. 
ject, his conſtant anſwer was, that if be ſhould denz 
any perſon, who aſked him ſo ſmall a favour, How ab 
he, do I know but the perſon may not only be in Wal 
but alſo a creature intitled to much more than 1 ur 
give? Such a conduct was certainly amiable, for it 19 xt 
known, that under the common pretence ot er- 
many have ſheltered themſelves, who were utterly Cc 
tute of compaſſion. 

We have peruſed the works of this great man, 


e ot hy 


ſociety, 
lied 1, 
eNCrezie 


and 
0 
as he is ft. 
„ which 
law, whie 
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teous ſhall be had in everlaſting remembrance. . 


knowledge of every other part of learning, 
renowned for the valuable diſcourſes on thc 
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William Cartwright was born at, or near Tewkſbury 
bis county 1611, and inſtructed in Grammar learn- 
hy * free ſchool of Cirenceſter; but by the in- 
ing of his friends removed to the royal foundation at 
— vinſter, from whence he was elected to Chriſts- 
Wy ry college, in the univerſity of Oxford. 
chure® «he had finiſhed his ſtudies, and taken his de- 

of maſter of arts, he entered into holy orders, and 
8 ed a Sine Cure in the cathedral church at Saliſ- 
8 he was greatly eſteemed for his moſt elo 
wy manner of preaching, which excceded that of 

”" teachers in the ſame age. He was a molt amiable 
ark as learned man, and wrote, beſides four plays, 
Gerd very beautiful poems. But was taken away by 
death 1043, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

John Biddle was born at Wotton-under-edge, in this 
county 1615, and inſtructed in the free ſchool of that 
town, from whence he was removed to Magdalene 
Hall, in the univerſity of Oxford, where he "hinifned 
his ſtudies, and took his degree of maſter of arts, 

When he left the univerſity, he obtained the maſter- 
ſkip of the free ſchool of Glouceſter 1041, juſt about 
the time, when the flames of civil war were breaking 
out in England. Whether while he was at Oxford, 
or ſoon after, is not certain; but it appears that he 
became tinctured with the notions of Socinus, as well 
as thoſe of Arius; for in one of his books, which we 
have read, he denies the equality of the Trinity. 

In thoſe times of confuhon. he might have lived hap- 
pily ; but being ſo imprudent as to reveal his ſenti- 
ments, the clergy were enraged againſt him, and ac- 
cuſed him of hereſy to the parliament, who no doubt 
were as good judges of diſputed points in Theology as 
themſelves. The parliament ordered his books to be 
burnt, and himſelf committed to priſon ; but he was 
ſoon ſet at liberty by the interceſſion of Oliver Crom- 
well, who had juſt notions of religion and liberty. 
He remained propagating his notions, till the reſtora- 
tion, when he was again apprehended for hereſy, 
and thrown into Newgate, where he ended his days 
1002. 


Edward Chamberlayne was born in this county 1616, 

and educated at the free ſchool of Glouceſter, from 
whence he removed to St. Edmund's Hall, in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. In 
1641 he was appointed to read the lectures on Rhe- 
toric, in the public ſchools ; but when he was ejected 
from that employment by the parliamentary viſitors, he 
went abroad, and viſited foreign countries, improving 
ing his mind in all ſorts of uſeful knowledge, till the 
retoration, when he returned to England, and was 
choſen one of the firſt fellows of the Royal Society. He 
was allo appointed tutor to the duke of Grafton, one 
| Of the natural ſons of Charles II. and when prince 
George of Denmark came over to eſpouſe the prin- 
cels Anne, he was employed to inſtruct him in the 
Engliſh language. | 

He was the author of the State of England, a work 
that has gone through many Editions, with this differ- 
ence however, that like a Court Kalender, it muſt be 
aways accommodated to the times. 

There are few men without their whims, ſome of 
which never leave them till they die ; for we are told 
that Mr, Chamberlayne ordered, by his will, that all 
his manuſcripts, on different ſubjects, ſhould be buried 
along with him, ſealed up in wax, for this reaſon, that 
in his opinion, they might be of ſervice in future 
ages. He died at Chelſea 1703, but whether the con- 


ons of his will were complied with or not, we do not 
ow, 


dir Robert Atkyns, an eminent lawyer, was born in 
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During the civil wars, and after he had been called 
up to the bar, he ſuffered many things, becauſe of his 
attachment to the royal cauſe ; but, when the reitora- 
tion took place, he was one of thoſe whom the King 
honoured with the military order of the Bath. From 
that time till 1672, he applied himſelf to the buſinets 
of a lawyer, when the king appointed him one of the 
Judges of the court of Common Pleas ; but when the 
debates run high for excluding the duke of York from 
the crown, he choſe to retire, and lived unconnected 
with public affairs, till the glorious revolution, when 
he was again brought to London, and appointed lord 
chief baron of the Court of Exchequer. He was alſo 
appointed to fit as ſpeaker in the Houſe of Lords, while 
the great ſeal was in commiſhon, but retired again from 
public buſineſs, and died 1709, at the great age of 
etzhty-eipht, 


Edward Fowler, D. D. was born at a ſmall village 
in this county 1632, and inſtructed in grammar learn- 
ing, at the free ſchool of Glouceſter, from whence he 
was removed to Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, but 
did not finiſh his ſtudies there, becauſe we find him 
taking his degrees at Cambridge, 

He was inſtructed, as moſt of the other clergy, at 
that time, among the preſpyterians; and when he en- 
tered into the miniſtry, he was promoted to the living 
of North hill in Bedfordſhire, from which he was ejec- 
ted, for refuſing to ſubicribe to the act of uniformity 
1662. He thought proper to change his opinion after- 
wards ; and in 1673, he was preferred to the living of 
All-hallows, Bread-ſtreet, where he diſcharged the 
duties of his office with the ſtriCteft fidelity. 

'The late Sir Thomas Burnet, in his account of the 
life of his father, the biſhop tells us, that when the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's, offered his father the 
living of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, he enquired, if there 
were any other candidates? and finding that doctor 
Fowler was one, he refuſed to accept of it, telling 
them, that he conſidered his competitor as a more 
worthy perſon than himſelf. Dr. Fowler was accord- 
ingly preſented to the living ; and during the reign of 
James II. he appeared as a bold and learned champion 
in defence of the proteſtant religion, regardleſs of the 
threats of thoſe in power. 

When the revolution took place, he was advanced 
to the biſhoprick of Glouceſter, where he continued 
till his death 1714. Beſides his writings againſt the 
Papiſts, he was the author of a book called, the Defign 
of Chriſtians, which has gone through many editions, 
and is ſtill in great repute, 


Robert Huntington, was the ſon of a poor country 
clergyman, in this county, where he was born 1630, 
and inſtructed privately in grammar learning by his ta- 
ther. When properly qualified, he was entered a ſtu- 
dent in Merton college, Oxford, where he finiſhed 
his ſtudies, and took his degrees, But his favourite 
ſtudy was the knowledge of the Oriental languages, of 
which he became a perfect maſter, and was appointed 
chaplain to the Engliſh factory at Aleppo 1670. He 
reſided in that place eleven years, and made a collecti- 
on of the moſt curious Arabian manuſcripts, which he 
ſent over to the library of his college. And to improve 
himſelf {till farther, he travelled as far as Palmyra to 
Jerufalem, Jerricho, Galilee, Damaſcus, Samaria, 
and many other places, mentioned in the ſacred Scrip- 
tures, 

When he returned to his native country, he took his 
higheſt degrees, and was promoted to the maſterſhip 
of Trinity college, Dublin, and afterwards to the 
biſhoprick of Raphoe in Ireland, in which ftation he 
dicd 1701. | 


John Oldham, one of the moſt celebrated poets in 
the laſt century, was born at a ſmall village in this 
county 1653, where his father was the miniſter. When 


| the act of uniformity took place, his father conformed: 
to the eſtabliſned church, and placed his fon in the 
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free ſchool of Glouceſter, where he made greater pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of the Latin and Greek, than 
any of thoſe in the ſame claſs, for there was not one 
beauty to be found in any of the claſſic authors, which 
he could not readily point out. When properly qualified 
he was ſent to the univeriity of Oxtord, where he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the ſame manner as at the grammar 
ſchool by his aſſid uous application to his.{tudies, and was 
eſteemed the belt philologitt that had been there for 
many years. 

He took his degree of maſter of arts with great ap- 
plauſe, and having acquired the friendſhip of his fellow 
collegians he left the univerſity and came to London. 
Although furniſhed with all the learning that the ſchools 
could afford, and of the moſt amiable diſpoſition, yet 
he was but in very low circumſtances, which obliged 
him to become uſher to the grammar ſchool of Croyden 
in Surry. The maſter, at that time, was one of thoſe 
tetter learned pedants, who can tell the difference be 
tween a noun and a verb, but cannot diſtinguiſh 
between Virgil and Juvenal, who cannot fee one 
beauty more in Saluſt than in Strada, 

The whole care of the ſchool was left to Mr. Old- 
ham, who took great pains with the boys by ſtudying 
their different 2 and many of them left the 
ſchool better acquainted with literature, than ſome of 
thoſe who have loitered away ſeven years in a college. 
During his leiſure hours, he wrote ſome Latin vertes 
in imitation of Juvenal, which were ſo like the original, 
that when a copy of them was ſhewn to that great pa- 
tron of learning, the earl of Dorſet, he and ſome other 
noblemen went on purpoſe to Croydon to have the plea- 
ſure of converſing with the author, whom they judged 
to be the maſter, and not the uſher. 

When they came to the ſchool a comical ſcene enſued, 
for the noblemen having aſked for the maſter, the old 
pedant waited upon them with all the politeneſs that 
could be acquired by reading Lilly, or Gradus ad Par- 
naſſum. He conſidered it as a great honour to be 
waited upon by perſons of their rank, eſpecially when 
they told him that they had read one of his compoſi- 
tions that would have done honour to the Auguſtin 
age. Pray Mr. Oldham, ſays the earl of Dorſet, will 

ou honour me with a viſit at my houſe in London? 
My name is not Oldham, replied the pedant, who was 
moſt ſhockingly mortified to think that it was the uſher 
that the noblemen had been all the while favouring 
with ſo many encomiums. I was told, ſays the earl, 
that your name was Oldham. No, ſays the pedant, 
have a young man, an uſher, of that name, but I am 
ſure he is not capable of making verſes, 

The earl deſired to ſee him, and when he was called 
his lordſhip was ftruck with the ſimplicity of his ap- 
pearance, and delighted with the ſweetneſs of his coun- 
tenance. He thought he could diſcover in the man 
ſomething that reſembled the characters of thoſe perſons, 
who uſed to retire to the ſeat of Atticus the patron of 
learning in the Auguſtin age. All the other noblemen, 
as well as Dorſet, intereſted themſelves in his favour, 
and in a few weeks after, he reſigned his place, and 
came to London, where he was carreſſed by the great- 
eſt number of the nobility and gentry, 

At that time the debates ran high in the houſe of 
commons, concerning the bill of exclufion, for the 
patriotic body of the people were well aſſured, that if the 
duke of York ſucceeded to the crown, every art would 
be uſed to introduce popery. The genius of Mr. Old- 
ham was employed on that occaſion, for fome of the 
Romiſh prieſts having taken great liberties in.traduc- 
ing the characters of our firſt reformers, he publiſhed his 
Satyrs againſt the Jeſuits, written with fo much ſeverity 
that nothing, but the villainy of thoſe peſts to ſociety 
could. juſtify the author. Satire never wounds ſo deep 
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that they were then under a cloud, on accoun 
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and Somerſetſhire ; on the Weſt by Herefordſhire and 
Monmouthfhire, and on the north by Worceſterſhire. 


| two knights of the ſhire, two citizens for Glouce 


as when it is true, and we have often 
the Jeſuits could bear the teverity wi 
Oldham treated them; but it muſt b 


wondered how 
N remember " 


. 
5 N t of tha 
popiſh plot, for they were not content to Wait rg the 


of the king, but had attually agreed to murder hi, 
order to make room for the duke, who promiſe 
inſtate them in poſſeſſion of all the church 
Never was a book written at a more ſeaſonab! 
ture, and the country party received it 
plauſe. 


Mr, Dryden, although a courtier, 


Nim I 
d ty te- 
lands. 
© junc. 


and many en 
= o * ett. 1 
celebrated perſons honourcd him with their triendſ 00 

ay. 


and procured him the place of tutor to the fon; c 
firſt nobility. The laſt two years of his life were 
in the family of the earl of Kingſton, but bein, 6 
with the ſmall pox, he was unfortunately taker, 32 
that fatal diſtemper at Pierpont Holme, in Notrinch:, 
ſhire, in the thirtieth year of his age 1683. EIN 
He was certainly one of the molt celebrated fatyricat 
poets, that ever lived in England, although it my 


muſt | 
acknowledged, that forme expreflions in his Poems 8 


te 
ſpend 


bordering on oblcenity, which, to the ſhame of thas 


age he lived in, was too much countenanced, 

Joſeph Trapp, D. D. was the ſon of 2 Country er. 
gyman in (C3louceſterſhire, where he was born 1070 

e received his education at a private ſchorl, fm 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Walham 
college, Oxford, where he took his degrees of maſter ot 
arts, and was choſen one of the fellows. He had n 
early inclination to poetry, as appears from his trary 
of 133 or love and empire, which was writer 
whilſt he was very young and acted 1704. He was he 
firſt perſon appointed profeſſor of poetry in the unter- 
ſity of Oxford, and delivered lectures, during the ſpace 
of ten years, which have been ſince publiſhed in 
Latin. 

When he left Oxford, he entered into holy order, 

and came to London, where he was greatly cſteeme 

as a moſt eloquent preacher, and choſen lecturer of 

St. Martins in the Fields. He was alſo appointed rec- 

tor of Harlington in Middleſex, and vicar of the pa- 

2 of Chriſt's church, and St. Leonard's, Foſter- 
ane. 

With reſpect to his knowledge in poetry, it was cer- 
tainly great; but he was at the ſame time deſtitute cf 
of genius, which muſt always make the perſon con- 
temptable, who aſpires to the character of a poet. Hs 
tranſlation of Virgil, is the moſt flat and heavy that 
can be imagined ; nor is his tranſlation of Paradie Lot 
into Latin much better, although it has ſome beauties 
that are admired by foreigners. 

As a divine, he wrote a treatiſe againſt being righte- 
ons over-much, a vice which, we believe, very few ate 
guilty of. He enjoyed his church preferments till bs 
death, which happened on the twenty-ſccond day o- 
November 1747. 


This county is bounded on the eaſt by Warwickihir, 
Oxfordſhire and Berkſhire, on the ſouth, by Wiltſhire, 


It is in length about fifty-ſix miles, and in breadth 
twenty two, the whole circumference being one Þu- 
dred and fifty-fix. It is divided into thirty hundred, 
in which are two hundred and eighty paciſhes, one c, 


_ twenty-five market towns, and lies in the dioceſe 0! 
Glouceſter and province of Canterbury. 


It returns eight members to the Britiſh ſenate, * 
* 


and four burgeſſes for the town of Tewkſbury, ® 
Cirenceſter. 
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country was inhabited by the Silures, the moſt 
valiant of all the ancient Britons, and the 
o ſubmitted to thoſe haughty conquerors, 
5 * the Saxons ſettled * ——— 
this was one of the counties which the Welch kept 
oſfelon of; but after the Norman conqueſt it is im- 
offible to expreſs the many and horrid barbarities that 
— committed to the poor innabitants, by the lords of 
the marches, for it was the policy of the Norman 
kings to give lands, on the borders of Wales, to ſuch 
lords, as would bind themſelves to prevent the incur- 
fons of the Welſh ; but on the leaſt pretence, theſe 
diznified robbers uſed to diſtreſs the poor miſerable in- 
habitants, by ſeizing on their effects, and ſelling both 
them and their wives and children into flavery. 

From that time, till the reign of Charles II. it was 
part of Wales, but the king's writs to hold aſſizes, hav- 
ing been iſſued for this county, it was reckoned on the 
Oxford circuit, as it continues to this day, 

Leaving Glouceſterſhire, we entered this county at 
Chepſtow, a place of great antiquity, and by many 
ſuppoſed to be built out of the ruius of the ancient Ro- 
man city, called Venta Silurum, Nothing can be 
more delightful than the ſituation of this place being 
on the ſide of a hill near the conflux of the Wye and 
the Severn, ſo that there is a proſpect of both thoſe ri- 
vers, with many parts of the neighbouring country. 

The town is large, populous, and well built, with 
a bridge of timber over the Wye, no leſs than ſeventy 
feet high, above the ſurſace of the water, which is here 
very rapid, and in 1738, it was ſo much damaged that 
the county of Glouceſter, as well as Monmouth were 
obliged to repair it at their joint expence, 

Near the town, on the banks of the Wye, is a 
ſtrong caſtle, which formerly ſerved as a place of de- 
tence, but is now the property of the duke of Beau- 
tort, The remains of an ancient priory are ſtill to be 
ſeen near this caſtle, but great part of the church has 
been pulled down, and the reſt is uſed by the peeple of 
the pariſh, as a place of worſhip. The river is navi- 


W HEN the Romans invaded the iſland, this 


contain any remarkable buildings. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, where great 
quantities of corn and hogs are ſold, and there are four 
annual fairs, viz, on Friday in Whitſun week, on the 
daturday before the twentieth of June, on the firſt of 
Auguſt, and the eighteenth of October, being diſtant 
tom London 132 miles. 

From this town we went to viſit Kaerwent the an- 
cient Venta Silurum of the Romans; but the devaſta- 
uons made by time, has left but little of its ruins. 

here are, however, ſeveral walls, and many pave- 
ments have been diſcovered at different times. Mr. 
amden has given vs an account of many that he ſaw, 
and others have been diſcovered ſince his death, par- 
lcularly in 1689, when one Mr. Ridley found three 

autiful chequered pavements in his garden. The curi- 


f ; s f 

wy of taſte who ſaw them, particularly one, which 

- ſeveral fine flowers repreſented on it, and at 
ch of the corners was a peacock, holding a ſnake in 


Ms dill, with a laurel crown. 


11 ©, uppoſe that this pavement was the floor of a 


onging to one of the prefects, and the fignatures 


gable for ſhips of large burden, but the town does not | 


e workmanſhip of theſe pavements amazed every per- 
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of the peacock was the mark by which his family was 
diſtinguiſhed, There were many other curious figures 
on the other pavement z but the ignorance of the vul- 
gar people, who deſtroyed them, has deprived the learn- 
ed of a fight that would have thrown great light on 
many points in hiſtory, 

This ancient city was a mile in circumference, and 
was built by the Romans, as a place for the Silures to 
learn their language and cuſtoms, which at all times 
contributes more towards ſubjecting a people, than ei- 
ther fire or ſword. | 

A tew miles to the weſtward of this place is a caſtle, 
called Struggle, built ſoon atter the conqueſt, by Wil- 
liam Fitz-Oſborn, a powerful Norman baron. There 
was alſo a priory at this place, of which there are {ill 
ſome remains, and Camden tells us, that in his time 
there were ſome walls of a caſtle ſtanding at Caldcote, 
near this place, at the conflux of the I hegony, and the 
Severn, which belonged to the lord high conſtables of 
England. 

The ſeat of Mr, Morris, at a ſmall village, called Perſ- 
field, is one of the fineſt that can be imagined. The 
gardens are laid out with ſo much taſte, and the preſ- 
pect over the adjacent country ſo delightful, that no- 
thing can exceed it. | 

From this part of the country we travelled to New= 
port, ſituated on the river Uſk, and built on the place 
where the city of Carleon formerly ſtood. It has a 
good harbour for ſhipping, and there are ſeveral good 
houſes. in the town, it being very populous. There is 


a ſtone bridge over the river, and the remains of a very - 


ſtrong caftle, from which we may form ſome notion of 
the great neceſſity the poor Welch were under to ſave 
themſelves from the Engliſh, who were continually 


making inroads upon them. The walls of this caſtle. 


are very thick, but many of them are grown over with 
buſhes. | 

There is a weekly market on Saturday, and four an- 
nual fairs, viz. on Holy "Thurſday, Whitſun Thurſ- 
day, the fifteenth of Auguſt, and ſixth of November, 
being diſtant from London 153 miles. 

In our journey to this town, we travelled over the 
Moor or common that extends over a large tract of 
land, near the corner of which is an eminence, called 
Gold Cliff, becauſe that when the ſun ſhines upon it, 
the whole appears like gold or braſs, when viewed at a 
certain diſtance. There are alſo the ruins of an ancient 
convent, founded in the reign of Henry JI. but in lat- 
ter times it was annexed to the abby of Tewkſbury, 


till Henry VI. gave its rents, which were very conlide- 


rable, to the ſupport of Eaton college, 
Carleom, the next town we viſited, is a place of 


2 antiquity, and according to Geraldus Cambre- 
1 


ſus, who lived in the reign of Henry II. it was the 

Iſca Silurum of the Romans, | 
We know not what credit ought to be given to that 
author, as he was not only exceeding credulous, but 
alſo the inventor of many idle ſtories that are not worthy 
to be refuted. He tells us, that there were many pa- 
laces, caſtles, and towers in it ; and that in the time 
of the Romans, there were three churches and a nun- 
nery ; but we know that to be a falſhood ; for the mo- 
naſjic life was of a quite different nature in thoſe times, 
to what it was afterwards, That it was a Roman city 
there is not the leaſt doubt, becauſe many e 
1avs 
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have been diſcovered at different times, ſuch as pave- 
ments, coins, ſtatues of idols, and ſacrificing inſtru- 
ments. 

The building, however, muſt have been long after 
the Romans came to Britain, as it was above a century 
before they were able to ſubdue the Silures ; and it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that they would build cities in the 
territories of their enemies, But whatever it was in 
former times, it is only a poor ſmall place at preſent, 
although there are ſeveral good houſes, and the ruins 
of an ancient caſtle, that appears to have been a place 
of great ſtrength. All the houſes are built of free ſtone, 
of which there is great plenty, in the neighbourhood ; 
but there are no public ſtructures that merit a particular 
deſcription. 

There is a weekly market on "Thurſday, and three 


annual fairs, viz. on the firſt of May, the twentieth of 


July, and twenty-firſt of September, for cattle, being 
diſtant from London 148 miles. 

There is a ſmall village near Carleon, called-Tre- 
donock, where the ſtatue of a Roman {ſoldier was dug 
up, in the reign of king William, with ſeveral curious 
figures upon it, and the words, 


Les. II. Aud. i. e. The ſecond legion of Auguſtus, 


It was ſuppoſed, by thoſe who ſaw it, to have been 
ſet up in memory of a centurion, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the wars againſt the Silures. There were 
alſo many antiquities dug up at a ſmall village, called 
Chriſt Church, near this place, particularly a ſtone 
coffin, ineloſing another of iron, with a human ſkele- 
ton, as big as the life ; and near it was found a ſtatue 
of alabaſter, richly gilt. It repreſented a man in ar- 
mour, holding a ſhort fword in one hand, and in the 
other a pair of ſcales. In one of the ſcales was a globe, 
and in the other a buſt of a woman; but it is not 
certain whom it was deſigned to repreſent, although 
there is no doubt but it was a perſon of great diſtinc- 
tion. 

Many other antiquities were dug up here; and on 
one of them, which was evidently a Roman veſſel, there 
was repreſented the figure of a man condemned to be 
ftarved to death in priſon, and his daughter nou- 
riſhing him with her milk through the grate. We 
know that barbarous cuſtom was too often uſed ; and 
we ſhall have occafion in the courſe of this work, to 
relate one of the moſt diſmal accounts of it that is to be 
met with in the hiſtory of this iſland. 

There is a village near this place, called Malpas, 
where there was formerly a convent of Cluniac monks, 
ſubject to the abby of Montacute in Somerſetſhire ; but 
it muſt have been extremely poor, as its annual revenues, 
at the diflolution, amounted only to fourteen pounds, 
nineteen ſhillings, and eleven-pence. 

There was alſo an abby at Lantarnam, another vil- 
lage, for monks of the ciſtertian order, which remain- 
ed to the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues 
amounted to feventy-one pounds, three ſhillings and 
two-pence. - 

Ponty-Pool, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated, and ſurrounded by hills, with a ſmall river, 
running through part of it, ſo that it is both agreeable 
and romantic. There is a great trade carried on by 
the inhabitants, in jappaning of tin mugs, by which 
many hands are employed, and conſiderable ſums of 
money brought annually to the place. They have alſo 
plenty of iron ore, and mills on the river for working 
it, but the town does not contain ſo much as one 
edifice, that merits a particular deſcription. 

There is a weekly market on Saturday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-fecond of April, the 
fifth of July, and tenth of October, being diſtant from 
London 147 miles. 

From this town we travelled over a very uneven 
road to Uſk, but in the Welch language called Kaer- 
wyſk, ſuppoſed by Camden and others, to be the Bur- 
rium of Antoninus, where, according to the itinenary, 
there was a Roman city, 
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This town, at preſent, however, is only 3 3 
place, but fituated in the moſt delightful manga 
the confluence of the Bryden or Brythen, and the U. 
and near it are the remains of a itrong caſtle W. % 
ſome of the Welch princes uſed as a garriſon 90 Ch 
defence of the place, againſt the incurſions gf yy = 
gliſh, who were continually harraſſing the ie 
habitants. 1 

Beſides the caſtle, there ate alſo the remains of 9. 
old walls ; but thee are not any public buildings wan 
notice. There is a poor Weekly market on Xi... 
and two annual fairs, viz on Trnity age | 
the eightecnth of October, being diſtant 
141 miles. 

Ragland caſtle, formerly the ſeat of the noble fam; 
of Somerſets, is ſituated about three miles to the north 
of the Uſk, and from what ſtill remains of jt, anc... 
to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructufe. mY 

During the civil wars, in the laſt century, the mat 
ger of Worceſter, who was a great favourite of Charles 

. and whoſe ſon was created duke of Beaufort. a. 
a garrifon into this caftle, and held it out 3 conkie. 
rable time againſt the army of the parliament ; but u 
at Jaſt obliged to ſurrender for want of proviſions. ( I 
part of the building yet remains, and the walls arc in 
many parts of a prodigious thickneſs, 

A little way to the north are the remains of White. 
caſtle, another very ſtrong edifice, but much inſeror t. 
Ragland. It was given by Henry III. to his for Ed. 
mund, when he created him cart of Lancaſter. 

A late author, who either ignorantly or dcſiznedly 
perverts hiſtory, tells us, That when Edward III. e. 
rected Lancaſter into a dutchy, he created his fon 
John duke of it, upon condition of his marrping the 
daughter and heireſs of Henry III. ph 

There is one qualification indeſpenſibly neceilary ſu 
every hiſtorian, namely, a good memory. Whether 
the gentleman alluded to, had any thoughts that hi 
book would be read by an hiſtorian, we know not, bu: 
ſurely a greater blunder cquld not have been commit- 
ted, than aſſerting, That John of Gaunt married the 
daughter of Henry III. Henry died in the year 1272, 
and the dutchy of Lancaſter was not given to John of 
Gaunt till upwards of a hundred years after, at which 
time, had the daughter of Henry been alive, ſhe would 
have been above one hundred and twenty years of age. 
Edward III. was the great grandſon of Henry III. & 
that his fourth ſon John was one degree more re- 
mote, 

But, after all, fuppoſing Henry's daughter had lived 
to the age of one hundred and twenty, and afterwards 
married a young prince, yet we believe few of our rea- 
ders, who are acquainted with the amorous diſpoticn 
of that hero, will believe the ſtory. But indeed the 
whole is an abſolute fiftion, and was written, either 
with a view of impoſing on the reader, or which is more 

robable, the author had never read a printed hiſtory i 
ö ; 

The remains of this ancient caſtle are in many places 
grown over with buſhes ; but ſo much is fill Jeft as 
exhibits a view of its former ſtrength and gral- 
deur. 

Abergavenny, the next place we viſited, is of g 
antiquity, and takes its name from its {ituation a d 
mouth of a ſtream, called Gavenny ; for whenever V* 
meet with the name of a town, beginning win Aver, 
we ſhall always find that it ſtands near the influx 0! © 
river, It is, at preſent, one of the beſt towns 1! cas 
county, with many good houſes, and large open frees 
It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, and the wall that - 
rounds the town is in many places ſtill entire. It A 
a bridge of no leſs than fifteen arches, over the 15 
becauſe it is a great thoroughfare town, between 1 
and Briſtol, "The inns are more commodious Wal s 
any other place in this part of the kingeom = 
trade is very conſiderable, particularly in flannels, © 
which great quantities are feat to Drifto!, and obe 
parts. The 
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The church 1s a good ancient ſtructure, and the no- 
le family of Nevile, to which the town gives title of 
as a. have a fine ſeat in its neighbourhood. There is 
72 accademy where young men, the children of 
— ciflenters, are qualified, for the miniſtry ; 


ad ſome excellent ſcholars have had their education 
and lon N 


n government is veſted in a bailiff, recorder, a 
common council, of twenty-ſeven of the principal in- 
habitants, with a town clerk, and other proper officers. 
The weekly market on Tueſday is plentifully ſupplied 
with all forts of neceſſary proviſions, and there are 
tüte annual fairs, viz. on the fourteen'h of May for 
--ttle, on the firſt Tueſday after Trinity, for coarſe 
nnen cloth, and on the twenty-fifth of September for 
horles and flannel, being diſtant from London 144 
1 * this place we went to viſit the remains of the 
ancient abby of Lantony, ſuppoſed by many to be one 
of the moſt ancient in Wales. The Welch hiſtorians, 
particularly Giraldus Cambrenſis, have told us, that 
that the place where this abby ſtands, was the reſidence 
of St. David, the titular ſaint of Wales ; and becauſe 
ic is ſituated in a remote place, they ſay, he chole it 
on account of its being agreeable to one of his ſolitary 
diſpoſition- : 

It is well known to thoſe who are acquainted with 
hiſtory, that St. David was not one of thoſe ancient 
Britiſh Chriſtians, who lived according to the rules of 
the church, when the Romans left the iſland, but one 
of the monks, who went about propagating ſubjection 
to the ſee of Rome. That he was not a Welchman is 
evident from this, that it is allowed by both the bithops, 
Lloyd and Stillingfleet, that he was a diſciple of Ken- 
tieern, whom the Scotiſh hiſtorian called St. Mungo, 
and whoſe reſidence was where the city of Glaſgow 
now ſtands. That David was either a Scotchman, or 
one who lived in the diſtrict, called Valentia, is in- 
diſputable; and the circumſtances of the times favour- 
ed his correſpondence with ſuch as had taken ſhelter in 
Wales after the maſſacre of the monks at Bangor, as 
ſhall be related in another part of this work. T hat he 
might chuſe this place as remote from the world, and 
ſuited to thoſe gloomy notions which he had formed of 
the Deity, is very probable; but that he wrought 


ſuch miracles as the Welch have told us, is only a 


fiction, and deſerves to be treated with the ſame con- 
tewpt as other popiſh legends. 

The rural ſituation of this place, which David choſe 
for his retirement, is as romantic as can be imagined, 
and the deſcription which Giraldus Cambrenſis gives 
us of the original one, conveys ſome idea of the little 
regard the firſt chriſtians had for decorations in thoſe 
places, which they ſet a part for the worſhip of the 
Veity, It was built of turf, and covered with reeds, 
and the altar had no other ornaments, beſides a little 
moſs ; but then it muſt be remembered, that there was 
no ſuch thing as maſs in that age. The diſcipline in 
that age was exceeding ſtrict, and here the prior had 
an opportunity of exerciſing his authority without 
controul, 

When David died, this humble place was neglected, 
till the beginning of the reign of Henry I. when one 
William de Lacey, a Norman baron, who had been 
guilty of the moſt atrocious crimes, and dreaded the 
vengeance of heaven, thought he could procure the fa- 
our of God, by retiring to this place, and repeating a 
«an number of Ave Marias, and Credos, every day. 
dome of his aſſociates in wickedneſs, hearing of his re- 
cement, and the accuſation of their conſcience being 
22 as his, they followed him thither, which in- 
uced that arch hypocrite, Anſelme, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to procure them a charter for building a 
convent ; when they took upon themſelves the order 
ot canons regular. 
N times it became a noble ſtructure, and the 
mn 2 of the church now ſtanding, ſhews that it 
bullt in the form of a cathedral, with the cloyiters 
32 


| 
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for the monks on the ſouth, in the ſame manner as we 
now fee at the abby church of Weſtminſter. 

There are two towers ſtil] tanding on the weſt front, 
and the chancel has been a piece of the fineſt gothic 
architecture that could be executed, It remained till 
the genera] diſſolution, when its annual revenues a- 
mounted to ninety-nine pounds, ninetcen ſhillings 
and part of the priory houſe has been ſince converted into 
a gentleman's feat, 

The next place we viſited was Monmouth, from 
whence the county receives its name. It does not ap- 
pear that there was any Roman ſtation here, but ever 
ſince the Norman conqueſt, it has been a place of great 
repute, and was encompaſſed with a ſtrong wall, of 
which there arc ſome remains. The caſtle of which 
the ruins are ſtill viſible, was probably built before the 
conqueſt ; and, during the civil wars in the reign of 
king Stephen, it was alternately in the poſſeſſion of 
both the contending parties, Whether it was demoliſh-, 
ed wholly, or only in part, is not certain, only that it 
was either rebuilt or repaired ſoon after, by John Baron 
of Monmouth, who defended it againſt Henry III. but 
the * took it after a brave reſiſtance, and gave it to 
his fon Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, endowing it at the 
ſame time with many valuable privileges, 

Henry of Bolingbreok, fon of John of Gaunt, re- 
ſided ſome time in this caſtle, where his ſon Edward V; 
was born, for which reafon he was called Henry 
of Monmouth, | 

The ſituation of the town is extremely pleaſant be- 
ing at the confluence of ſeveral ſtreams, and is both po- 
pulous and well built. Beſides the county hall, where 
the aſſizes are held, there is an exceeding good town= 
houſe, and one of the moſt handſome Goethe churches 
in England. The chancel is built in the moſt curious 
manner, and there is a fine tower on the weſt end, with 
neat iſles. There is alto another church, but it dues 
not contain any thing remarkable, 

In the reign of Heary I. there was a convent founded 
here, by a Norman biſhop, for black canons, and al- 
though an alien priory, yet it was afterwards made free, 
and annexed to ſome one of the more richer abbies. 
There was alſo an hoſpital founded here, by John of 
Monmouth, in the reign of Henry III. but how long 
it remained is not certain. 

There is not much trade carried on here, except the 
exportation of the natural productions of the county, 
which are ſent to Briſtol, by the navigation of the Wye. 

In the reign of Charles I. it received a charter of in- 
corporation, by which it is governed by two bailiffs, 
fifteen of the principal inhabitants, who act as a 
common council, a town clerk, and other proper 
officers, 

The weekly market on Saturday is well frequented, 
and it has three annual fairs, viz. on Whitſun Tueſ- 
day, the fourth of September, and twenty-ſecond of 
November, being diſtant from London one hundred and 
twenty-nine miles. 

We muſt not leave this place without taking ſome 
notice of a perſon, who has been often — nine | in the 
courſe of this work, namely Jefferey, or Geoffery of 
Monmouth. We are not certain where he was born, 
but the time ſeems to have been about the beginning of 
the reign of William Rufus. He dedicated himſelf 
whilſt very young to a monaſtic lite, but what he is 
chiefly taken notice of, in this place is, becauſe of his 
hiſtory of Britain, which with the greateſt propriety 


may be ſaid to contain as many lles as lines. When 


we read the edition of it, printed in the original Latin 
at Colone 1558, and compared it with the tranſlation, 
done by Mr. Thempſon, we could not help thinking 
that it was a romance palmed upon the public in the 
name of this monk, by ſome knaviſh prieſt, who had 
lived in much later times; but in looking over the 
records in the Britiſh Muſeum, we accidentally met 
with a copy, either in his own hand writing, or that 
of an amanuenſis, employed by him. We were a good 
deal ſurpriſed to think what could induce a man to forge 
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ſuch a parcel of lies, when he knew that it could anſwer 
no end to himſelf ; but might be very pernicious to the 
public. | 

We endeavcured to inveſtigate the ſubje& with the 
ſtricteſt impartiality, taking for our guides Uſher, Stil- 
lingfleet and Lloyd, and the moſt probable opinion we 


are able to deliver tv our readers, is the following. 


When the Romans were in this iſland, they boaſted 
of their deſcent from the Frojans, and as they were 
allied by marriages and intermarriages with the natives, 
thoſe who ſprung from them, thought they had a right 
to the ſame pretenſions. Learning was in a manner 
loſt after the Saxons invaded Britain, and remained 
hid from all ranks of people, til] about the reign of Altred 
the Great, when ſome of the prieſts began to acquire a 
little ſmattering of Latin. 

Some manuſcripts of Virgil were put into their hands, 
and being ignorant of the nature of an epic poem, they 
looked upon all the ſtories in the Aneid as fo many 
hiſtorical. facts. There they learned that the Romans 
were deſcended from the Trojans, and conſequently 
they thought that they had a right to claim as high an 
original as their haughty conquerors. Neither virtue, 
nor bravery were to be put in competition with a long 
liſt of anceſters, a principle too often rooted in the hu- 
man mind, although a ſure ſign both of weakneſs and 
ignorance, "The monks embraced the opportunity of 
gratifying the inclimitions of the people, and every na- 
tion 7 which ſhould outdo the others in their claims 
of antiquity. This naturally led them to forge a num- 
ber of lies, which the ignorance of tne people could 
not refute ;z and to this may be aſcribed the conduct of 
Jeffery in impoſing ſo many falſhoods on the world. 
But he was not fingular, for all other nations followed 
the ſame practice. The Iriſh tell us, that they have 
had kings ever ſince the univerſal deluge, and that all 
ſorts of learning flouriſhed among them above three 
thouſand years ago, while Hector Boethius, the Scottiſh 
hiſtorian, ſays, that his countrymen are deſcended from 
a band of robbers, who fled from Greece into Egypt, 
about the time that Pharoah and his chariots were 
drowned in the red ſea. 

Theſe ſtories did very well to entertain our ignorant 


forefathers, but now that learning has inlightned the hu- . 


man mind, they are juſtly exploded, and treated as the 
dreams of lazy monks, whoſe ſole view was to eſtabliſh 
their own importance by impoſing on mankind. 

Skinfrich is a pleaſant agreeable village, a little to 
the north of Menmouth, and in its neighbourhood are 
the remains of an ancient caſtle, built by that great 
baron Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, in the reign of 
Henry III. The reaſon aſſigned by our hiſtorians for 
his erecting this edifice, are, that the king had ſome ſuſ- 
picioa he was connected with the rebellious barons, 
and therefore to remove every pretence that might be 
made againſt him, on account of his diſloyalty, he built 
this callle, and placed a garriſon in it for the king. It 
appears to have been a place of great ſtrength, for the 
walls are exceeding thick, and the ſituation being on an 
eminence, before the invention of gun powder, it was 
conſidered as impregnable. It was afterwards annexed 
to the dutchy of Lancaſter, and is now one of the royal 
demeſnes. | 

There is another village, near this place, called Llan- 
voith, where there is a handſome gothic church, and 
near it arethe remains of an ancient monaſtery that for- 
merly belonged to black monks, but being an alien 
priory it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. 

On the banks of the Mynow, near the extremity of 
the county, we ſaw the remains of an ancient caſtle at 
a ſmall 1 called Griſmond, It was one cf thoſe 
belonging to the abovementioned Hubert de Burgh, and 
appears to have been a place of great ſtrength. The 
great tower in the middle is ſtill ſtanding, together with 
many of the walls, but they are overgrown with buſhes. 
It is another of thoſe, that with its manor was annexed 
to the dutchy of Lancaſter, 

Welch Bicknor, a little to the ſouth of Monmouth, 


— — — 2 


in the year 1176, in the reign of kin 
and although finiſhed in a very rough ma 
| has ſome reſemblance to thoſe uſed in the preſeut an 
What is very remarkable is, that it is not dec, 
with any carvings, and the da e is in Arabic char 
which is a proof that it was not made in England, 2; 


is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another village of ; 
ſame name in Glouecſterſhire. Ihe whole pariſh » 
in 


a peninfula, and the church a moſt noble ſtructure 
i Is 


built on ſuch an eminence, that there is a view of it a a 


conſiderable diſtance. On one ſide the hills ritt, 
ſuch a heighth, that we do not ſee the church ny 7 
come within twenty vards of it, fo that no: "i, 
torm a more romantic appearance. 

There 1s a piece of great antiquity in this 
namely a chalice, which frum its Gate 


Church, 
5 Was Mace 
2 Henry Il. 
aner, vet je 


COrated 
acters, 


that language was not then known in this kingd 
a late author has i norantly aſlerted. x 

As ſome of the — territories Jay near the hor. 
ders of Spain, and as that cxtenſive kingdom wa x 
that time partly inhabited by the Moors, we are of opi- 
nion, that it was made by ſome of thoſe Arabians, who 
embraced the chriftian religion, and by them brought 
to Britanny or Normandy, and from thence to Ene. 
land. 5 

We only deliver the above as a rational conjeQure, 
becauſe it is not improbable that it night be brought 
from Paleſtine by ſome of thoſe romantic heroes, why 
went during the Cruſades to Alia, 

There is another village in this neighbourhood, ang 
the laſt we viſited in the county, called Gracedieu, that 
is the grace of God, from a convent founded at it þ 
John of Monmouth in the reign of Renry III. but 
whatever it was in former times, it was ieduced fo lay 
in the reign of Henry VIII. that at the general diſo- 
lution, it had only two monks, and its revenues 2- 
mounted to no more than nineteen pounds fourteen 
ſhillings, and four-pence per annum. 

The air of this county is both temperate and healthy, 
fo that many of the inhabitants live to a great ave. 
The eaſtern parts are extremely woody as thoſe on the 
weſt arte mountainous, but great numbers of ſheep and 
goats ate fed on them, whilſt the vallies produce both 
excellent paſture and grain. 

The rivers are ftorcd with all ſorts of freſh water 
hih, and there is plenty of exceeding good coals, an 
advantage which many other counties cannot boaſt of, 
The principal manufacture carried on by the inhabitants 
is the making of Flannel, which is fold to the mer- 
chants of Briſtol, and other parts. | 

There are many rivers in this county, of which the 
following are principal. 

The Severn, which we have already mentioned, and 
hall ſpeak of more at large in our account of ohrop- 
ſhire, | 

The Wye joins to Monmouthſhire, and divides it 
from Glouceſterſhire ; yet it cannot be ſaid to belong to 
it any further than it becomes uſeful to ſuch as are con. 
cerned in trade, by keeping open a communication With 
the Severn, the Briſtol channel, and many other parts. 

The Mynow, Mynwy, or Monow, has its ſcource 
in Brecknockſhire, and running ſouth receives the addt- 
tion of ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, after · which it falls into 
the Wye at Monmouth, the county town already de- 
ſcribed. 

The Romney has its ſource near the ſame place 
with the Mynow, but takes a courſe firſt weſt, and then 
turning ſouth, divides this county from Glamorga 
ſhire, after which it falls into the Briſtol channel, ne 


Om, as 


/ the mouth of the Severn. 


The Uſk riſes alſo in Brecknockſhire, and enters 
Monmouthſhire on the weſt of Abergavenny, and run» 
ning ſouthward through the middle of the count), 
divides into near two equal parts, after which it 20 
into the Briſtol channel, a little below Newpoft 4 
ready deſcribed. | 

The ſituation of this county is very uſeful for com- 
merce, but although a taſte for inland navigation pre 
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and the Romney, to the Briſtol Channel. 


of the channel, is expoſed to many diſadvantages, from 


low water, and unleſs the pilots are well acquainted 
with ſteering between them, great lois will inevitably 
fe perſon is fit to be employed in that ſervice un- 
let he has been brought up at the place, otherwiſe he 
may not only ruin many families, but likewiſe occaſion 
he loſs of the whole ſhip's crew, Such inſtances have 
happened; but we hope not often. 


There are not many curious plants in this county, 
dut we have ſelected the following: ; 

Hairy Mountain, Mouſe-eared Chickweek, with a 
fre large flower, in different parts. 

Yellow Wild Baſtard Poppy, near the borders of the 
county, on the banks of the Rumney. 

Branched - Black Maiden-hair, in many different 
parts, and 
| Small Mountain Sea Green, near the Britiſh Chan- 

nel 


the Engliſh counties, yet its inhabitants ſtill reſemble 
the Welch more than the Engliſh, eſpecially in the in- 
terior parts, In many parts both languages are ſpoken, 


as the inhabitants have ſufficient opportu- 
cities of ſending their goods down the Wye, the Uſk 


The ſouth coaſt of the county lying along the ſhore 


ſt heaps of ſand that are thrown up by the 
— winds. Theſe ſand- banks ate often viſible at 


Although Monmouthſhire is now reckoned one of 


— 


THE COUNTY OF HEREFORD. 
a many parts of the kingdom, yet it has not re- 
much encouragement here. Indeed, in all coun- 
here there are hills and rocks, the expence muſt 
be conſiderable, as it muſt require great labour, and 


Le up 2 conſiderable time, which unleſs there were 
gabe manufactures carried on, which is not the 
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but ſtill with the Britiſh accent; for it requires many 
wot to diſcern the purity of ſpeech among people who 
ive at ſuch a diſtance from the capital. 

We ſhall ſay ſomething more concerning the differ- 
ence between the Engliſh and Welch, when we come 
to that part of the iſland, and only obſerve at preſent 
that although in the towns of Monmouth, Aberga- 
venny, and other places, thoſe who have had a gentee! 
education, are as polite and affable as any in the neigh- 
bouring counties, yet thoſe lowland huſbandmen, and o- 


, thers engaged in rural employments, are for the moſt 


part very ruſtic in their manners, and no way hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers. 

There is no doubt but many learned men have been 
born in this county, but we have not. been able to 
procure accounts of their lives, which we impute to their 
having ſo few ſchools, which induce the gentry to ſend 
their children to other parts whilſt young, and receiy- 
ing their education, perhaps at a hundred miles diſtance, 
and then fettling in London, or other trading cities, 
the place of their nativity is forgot, or at leaſt not 
known to biographers. 

Monmouthſhire is bounded on the eaſt by Glouceſter- 
ſhire, from which it is divided by the river Wye, on 
the ſouth, by the Severn and the Briſtol! Channel on the 
welt, by Brecknock and Glamorganſhire, and on the 
north by Herefordſhire. From north to ſouth it is about 
twenty-nine miles; and the breadth from eaſt to weſt 
about twenty ; the Whole circumference being about 
eighty. 

It is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains ſeven 
market towns, and its ecclchaſtical diviſion, is into one 
hundred and twenty pariſhes, being in the dioceſe of 
Landaff and province of Canterbury. It returns onl 
three members to parliament, viz. two knights of the 
ſhire, and one burgeſs for the town of Monmouth. 


* County is like Monmouth, and ſome 


bited by the valiant Silures, who ſo bravely 
oppoſed the Roman armies ; and when the Saxons 
landed, the people ſtood out againſt their incroachments 
many years, 

In the reign of Offa, king of Mercia, the Welch, 
who continued to make inroads, waſted the borders 
with fire and [word, committing the moſt cruel barbarities 
that cannot be mentioned without horror. Offa made 
rere attempts to penetrate into their country, but 
the inhabitants, who had the greateſt hatred againſt the 
92x0ns, fallied out from their lurking places, and har- 
led his army in ſuch a manner, that he was glad to 
eur, Even thoſe who did not, or had not arms, 
* to get up to the top of precipices, from whence 
any tumbled down large pieces of rocks, which fal- 
* the Saxons who were paſſing by, daſhed many 
a em in pieces. Offa was ſo vexed at his diſappoint- 
the he built a ſtrong earthen wall, one hundred 
thy length, to oppoſe the Welch and protect his 
1 but that had no better effect than the walls 
oni up by the Romans againſt the Picts and Ca- 
beſte * for beſides many parts of it that the Britons 
"Wax 3 we find that in 1056, during the reign of 
Gr la per king Edward the Confeſſor, that 
. ing of South Wales, penetrated with a great 
ts kn = the wall, or, as it was called, Dyke, and 

Sun meeting them, were defeated with great 


others, that part of the iſland which was inha- 
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loſs; after which, Griffin either murdered or carried 
into captivity every perſon who was ſo unfortunate as 
to fall into his hands, retiring into his own mountains, 
laden with ſpoil. | 

Soon after the conqueſt, this county was partly breught 
under the Norman yoke ; and William, in order to 
prevent the incurſions of the Welch, ſent over colonies 
from Normandy and Flanders, to whom he gave lands 
on the borders, to be held by them and their heirs, up- 
on condition of their defending themſelves againſt the 
enemy. He alſo appointed William Fitz Oſborn, A 
Norman baron, to be lord of the marches, and that 
office was kept up for many years after, | 

Leaving Monmouth and its neighbourhood, we tra- 
velled over a good road along the banks of the river 
Wye, to Roſs in Herefordſhire, a place of conſiderable 
antiquity, and at preſent both populous and well built. 
It has two good ſtreets, and the inhabitants make vaſt 
quantities of cyder, and carry on a manufactory of hard 
ware. 

The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
Wye, and the air is not only healthy, but the neigh- 
bouring fields and orchards are as delightful as can be 
imagined. Here are two charity ſchools, ſupported by 
voluntary ſubſcription, and the town has been a free 
borough ever ſince the reign of Henry III. 

At the weſt end of the town is a tine cauſeway made 
for the uſe of the inhabitants, by Mr. John Kytle, a 


native of the place, who alſo founded and endower? an 
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alms-houſe for aged people. This excellent perſon died 


1724, at the age of ninety, after he had tpent above 


fixty years, in doing good to his fellow creatures. He 
was a batchelor and poſſeſſed an eſtate of five hundred a 
rol of which he ſpent only fifty in ſupporting himſelf. 


e diſtributed medicines to the poor Gratis, and when. 


the advice of a phyſician was neceflary, he ſent for one 
at his own expence. He redeemed poor debtors from 
priſon and gave them ſmall: ſuns to begin trade. In 
almoſt all diſputes among the people he acted as a me- 
diator, and prevented them from going to law, by which 
many families have been ruined. He bought all ſorts 
of coarſe cloth, which he cauſed to be made up for the 
uſe of the poor, and diſtributed meat and bread to them 
weekly. But his charader will be better known, from 
the following lines of Pope's epiſtle to lord Bathurit, 


But all our praiſes, why ſhould lords engrofs ? 

Riſe honeſt muſe ! and ſing the Man of Ross, 

Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows, 

Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe *? 

Who taught that heav'n directed ſpire to riſe ? 

The MAN of Ross, each liſping babe replies, 

Behold the market-place with poor o'eri{p:ead, 

The MAN of Ross divides the daily bread. 

He feeds yon alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 

Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate: 

He portion'd maids, apprentic'd ophans bleſt, 

The young who labour, and the old who reſt, 

Is any ſick? the MAN of Ross relieves, 

Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes and gives. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 

Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 

Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 

And vile attornies, now an uſeleſs race, 

Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue, 

What many wiſh, but want the power to do. 

Oh ſay what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 

What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man poſſeſt five hundred pounds a year. 

Bluſh, grandeur, bluſh! proud courts withdraw your 
blaze, | 


Ye little ſtars hide your diminiſh'd rays. 


If this gentleman with ſo ſmall a fortune did ſo much 
good, what accounts muſt thoſe make, who poſleſled 
of fifty times as much, never beſtowed a ſhilling on the 
wretched ? Yea, inſtead of doing good are continually 
racking their tenants to ſupport their extravagancies, 
which has almoſt doubled the uſual price of proviſions, 
and reduced the honeſt working people to little better than 
beggary. Let a negative be placed oppoſite. to every 
virtue aſcribed to this excellent perſon, and then we 
ſhall be able to form ſome notion of many dignified 
villains, who are rioting on the ſpoils of their country, 
and the labour of the poor. The weekly market on 
2 at Roſs is well ſupplied with great quantities 
of proviſions, and much frequented by the people from 
the neighbouring country. It has alſo five annual fairs, 
viz. on Holy Thurſday, the thirteenth of June, the 
thirteenth of July, the tenth of October, and eleventh 
of December, being diſtant from London 119 miles. 

A little more than a mile from Roſs, is a ſmall vil- 
lage called, Wilton, where there are ſtill the ruins 
of an ancient caſtle built on the top of a hill, from 
whence there is a moſt extenſive and delightful pro- 
ſpect. 

Goodrich caſtle, about three miles to the ſouth of 
Roſs, is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from its 
having been built ſoon after the conqueſt, and in the 
reign of king John we find it and its manor poſlefled by 
William de Mowbrey, earl Marſhal of England. Ei- 
ther by marriage or forfeiture, it came to the Talbots, 
earls of Shrewſbury, and is at preſent in poſſeſſion of 
or at leaſt part of the eſtate of the earl of Hardwick, 
who married the marchioneſs de Gray, and not of the 


dyke of Kent, as aſſerted by a late author; for although 


the marchioneſs is the grand-daughter of the laſt duke 
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of that name, yet as the gentleman wrote ko: 
within theſe jew years, he muſt either kn, D _ 
at all, or muſt have known that what he WS 
a falſhood. It appears from the remains of aa " 
ſtil! ſtanding to have been a place of great ſftreng, © 
capable of ſuſtaining along ſeige, before the A ns hes 
thod of attack and defence was diſcovered. "ay 
In the year 1347, Richard lord Talbot fou 00 
con vent at another village near this place calle; . 0 
ford, for the reception of black. canons, who 1 
in poſſeſſion of it 14]] the general diflolution, Wee. 
to have been only a poor place, tor its aunual ge, 
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amounted to no more than fourteen pounds eight fi . 
. * Se All- 
lings and nine-pence. But whatever it was. nin 


its ruins are now viſible, 

From Roſs we travelled over a good road to the ane 
ent city of Hereſord, which like the town lad u 
tioned, is allo ſituated on the banks of the river W.. 
in a moſt deligh ful ſpot; and ſurround with us 
beautiful fielis and meadows, Its name is Saxon, and 5. 
niſies a place, or ford where armies croſſed, it "eas 
common paſſage for the Welch, when they infeftes +. 
Saxon kingdom of Mereia. It is generally luppoſel , 
have been founded, during the heptarchy ; but if fa. . 
could be only a few huts, as it is well known th 
none but madmen would attempt to build a town, bf 
city, on 2 ſpot that was every day expoled to a baba. 
ous and mercileſs enemy. 

f Something, however of a biſhop's ſee was eſtahhiſhe 
either here; or near to it as ſoon as the Mcrcian Savon, 
were converted to the chriſtian religion; but in that an 
a biſhop was only appointed to ſuperintend a few itine. 
rant preachers. The next mention we find of i: 
in hiſtory, is on account of a very tragical even 
and ſuperſtition to atone for real crimes occaſion: 
the encreaſe of the city, which had fo ctten g. 
ven way to the power of the Welch. Offa, the ges 
king of Mercia having invited Ethelbert, king of the 
Eaſt Angles, to his court, which was then beld at 
place, called Sutton Wallis in this county, treated bin 
with great reſpect, and offered him his daughter Flt; 
in marriage; but Quindreda the wife of (a har! 
Ethelbert, and perſuaded her huſband to murder kin 
The prieſts, who Jzid hold of every opportunity , 
promote their own intereſt, told the guilty king th: 
nothing could atone for a crime ſa. hortid as the murde; 
of an innocent perſon, but that of founding and endus- 
ing convents. 

The king, whoſe ignorance was equal to his ſuprr- 
ſtition, ordered the body to be taken up and buried ar 
Hereford, where a fine tomb was erected, to which gre:! 
numbers of people conſtantly reſorted, in hopes of iome 
miracle being performed. This induced the prieſts tv 
call him a ſaint, and ſo much money was daily col!ec- 
ted from the pilgrims, that they were enabled to build: 
church, which remained till the battle that Griffs, 
king of South Wales, gained over the Engliſh altea 
mentioned, when that ferocious chief reduced it to a hea 
of aſhes, and carried the biſhop Leofagar into captivil) 

At the Norman invaſion it was in ruins, and ſo fes 
people left in the town, that according to oom 
book the number amounted to no more than one hunde, 
and three. The conqueror conſidered it as a town" 
too great conſequence to be neglected, and theretore 0 
dered à ſtrong caſtle to be built near the place we 
cathedral formerly ſtood. | l 

That caſtle is now totally demoliſhed, but accore''” 
to Leland, who ſaw its ruins it muſt have 0*? © 
place of very great ſtrength, for, he lays, the u. 
were exceeding high, with lofty towers; and (hat 00 
the ſide next the land, there were deep ditches, .es. 
with ſtone to defend it againſt the enemy 

In the reign of Stephen it was alternately |! 
ſeſſion of that prince, and the empreſs Matilda, 20", 
ing to their various {uccefles ; but when Richard 
went on his romantic expedition to Paleitine, 9 
ther John having formed hopes of aſpiring to tie "Vie | 
he committed the keeping of this caſtle io Rog" ? 
a powerful baron; but by the intereſt of uot © 
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of Canterbury, he was removed, and another 
in his room. 

＋ 2 barons broke out in rebellion againſt 

ny III. they began their operations at this place, 

"the command of Simon Mountfort, earl of Lei- 

der t , ha ; 
= and their firſt act of hoſtility, was to impriſon 
ons and ſuch of the canons as were foreign- 
the biſh op. > 

-« after they had plundered them of all their valuable 
gebs. It was alſo of conſiderable repute, when 
che barons took up arms againſt Edward II. whoſe great 
ayourite, Hugh Spencer, earl of Glouceſter, was 
hanged here on A gallows fifty feet high. Several o- 
chers, the favourites of that unfortunate prince, were 
ao hanged here, to the hah A of the people in ge- 
neral, to whom they had made themſelves exceeding 
aj * this town was alſo fought a moſt bloody bat- 
tle, between the army of Henry VI. and that of the 
earl of March, afterwards Edward LV. the latter of 
whom Was conqueror; and having taken ſeveral of the 
Welch nobility, as well as others, priſoners, he brought 
them into the city, and ordered them to be executed 
in the moſt barbarous manner, with all the circumſtances 
of wanton Cruelty. 

The laſt time that this place is mentioned in the mi- 
Vary annals of England is, on the breaking out of 
the civil wars, when fir William Waller ſeized it for 
the parliament, but was driven from it foon after by 
the royal army. 

On he fitteenth of Auguſt 1645, the Scotch army, 

who came to ſupport the parliament, ſurrounded it, 
and began to beſiege it in form, but fir Barnabas Scu- 
damore, who held it for the king, behaved with fo 
much bravery, that the Scots, after lohng a great 
number of men, were obliged to retire with ditgrace. 
The December following, colonel Birch, and colonel 
Morgan effected, by a ſtratagem, what the Scots were 
not able to accompliſh, for they poſſeiled themſelves of 
the draw-bridge in the night, by which means they 
ruſhed into the city, at the head of two thouſand men, 
put many of the garriſon to the ſword, and took ſeveral 
perſons of quality priſoners ; among whom were judge 
Jenkins, and lord Brudenel, a papitt. 
With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of this city, it is 
ſill large, being about a mile and a half in compaſs; 
but whatever it was in former times, it is now much 
decayed, and thinly inhabited. The buildings in ge- 
neral are old and mean, nor is there any trade carried 
on, except the making of gloves, which does not em- 
ploy many hands, 

There are four pariſh churches, but none of them 
merit a particular deſcription, being poor old Gothic 
ſtructures, not containing any thing worth notice. The 
cathedral, although a good ſtructure, yet is much in- 
ſerior to many others, which we have already deſcrib- 
ed; and the biſhop's houſe, now called the caſtle, does 
not contain any thing remarkable. There are, how- 
ever, in the cathedral ſeveral ancient monuments, and in 
the north wing is the tomb of Cantalupe, a noted le- 
gendary writer, 

The chapter, beſides the biſhop, conſiſts of a dean, 
a chancellor, ſixteen canons, twenty-ſeven prebenda- 
nes, a chaunter, a treaſurer, twelve vicars, with dea- 
cons, choriſters, and other proper officers, all of whom 
have houſes in a place called the Cloſe, except the 
chotiſters, and vicars, who live in a place called the 
College, under the direction of a preſident. The 
hapterhouſe was formerly a beautiful ſtructure, but 
the fury of the contending parties, during the civil 
wars, reduced it to ruins. 
ele was an hoſpital founded here in the reign of 
yon Uizaberh, for twelve poor men ; and there are 
ug ky (chools for children of both ſexes, ſupported 
N ſubſeription. There are alſo the remains 
i th auare, with two chapels near the cathedral, built 

© moſt beautiful manner ; and there were formerly 


many relio7 3 
iy religious houſes here, but none of their ruins are 


biſhoP 


be different tradeſmen are divided into companies, 
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5 
as in London, and each of them enjoy their diſtinct 
privileges. Being the principal place in the county, 
the courts are held here, together with the aiſzes, 
biſhops court, and every thing elſe of a public nature. 
The government is veſted in a mayor, high fte vard, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, thirty-one common coun- 
ci] men, a town clerk, ſword bearer, fcrjcants at mace, 
and other proper officers. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there at: 
five annual fairs, viz. on the Tuelday after Candle- 
mes-day, on the Wedneſday in Eaſter weck, on the 
nineteenth of May, the firſt of July, and the twentieth 
of October, being diſtant from London one hundred and 
thirty-two mites, 

About a mile from Hereford, are ſtill to be ſeen, the 
remains of a Roman camp, at a place called Oyſter- 
hill, and by many ſuppoſed to have been named from 
Oſtoricus, the Roman general, who penetrated into this 
part of the iſland. 

There are alſo the remains of another camp, though 
of a much more modern date, at a ſmall village called 
Eaton-wall, on the banks of the river Wye, about a 
mile farther from Hereford, and was doubtleſs thrown 
up by the Saxons, in their wars with the Britons, 

Home Lacey, another village on the Wye, was for- 
merly famous for an abby, founded in the reign of 
Henry, III. and dedicated to Thomas a Becket, whom 
the pope had canonized, as a faint ; but no remains of 
It are now left, nor does it appear what were its an- 
nual revenues at the genera] difloJution. x 

A little to the ſouth of Hereford, is the village of 
Kilpeche, where there was formerly a convent, the 
church of which is ſtill ſtanding, and appears to have 
been dedicated to St. David ; but it was afterwards gi- 
ven to the abby of Glouceſter, and is at preſent under 
the patronage of that cathedral, who generally preſent 
one of their vicars to the living. 

On the river Doyer, towards the ſouth, is the plea- 
ſant village of Harold Ewias ; but why the epithet Ha- 
rold, a Saxon name, was prefixed is uncertain, unleſs 
it was owing to ſome incident, when Harold marched 
into theſe parts to chaſtiſe the Welch, who had deſtroy- 
ed the church of Hereford in the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor. It had formerly a convent for black monks, 
and a ſtately church, but like that of Kilpeche, both 
were given to the abby of Glouceſter, ſo early as the 
ſecond year of Henry I. ard its revenues are now an- 
nexed to the chapter of that cathedral, 

There is another ſmall village near this place, cal- 
led Dowre, where there was a monaſtery founded in 
the reign of king Stephen, and endowed with very am- 
ple revenues, for the uſe of white monks. It remained 
till the general difſolution, when its annual revenucs 
amounted to one hundred and one pounds, hive ſhillings 
and nine-pence, 

Theſe villages are ſituated near a beautiful ſpot, cal- 
led the Golden Vale, from the richneſs of its foil, 
which produces the greateſt crops of the fineſt wheat; 
and in the ſpring, when vegetation cauſes the fruits of 
the earth to ſpring up, it appears as covered with flow-- 
ers. The hills and woods, on each fide, contribute, to 
enliven the ſcene, and the whole is the moit beautiful 
that imagination can form an idea of, 

Kenchſter, another conſiderable village, about fix 
miles north of Hereford, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
been a Roman city, but none of its remains are now 
left, beſides the ruins of a temple, built of fine Roman 
bricks, and ſome parts of the foundation of a wall. 
There have at different times been found near this 
place many antiquities, particularly a bath, and a fine 
pavement, with ſeveral Roman coins. 

On the north of this village is a prodigious high 
mountain, the aſcent to which is very ſteep, and on the 
ſummit are the remains of a camp, from whence there 
is an extenſive and delightful proipect. 

There is alſo a large old canip at a village, called 
Brockhampton, but by whom it was raiſed is un- 
Certain, 

The next place we viſited was Ledbury, or Lidbury, 
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a large populous town ſituated in the moſt pleaſant 
manner, and the air is reckoned as healthy as in any 
other town in the county. Many of the houſes here 
are well built, and the church is a tolerable good {truc- 
ture; | ut what principally claims our attention is an 
hoſpital, founded by Hugh Foiliot, biſhop, in the 
reign of Henry III. as a place for lodging and entertain- 
ing poor travellers, who endowed it with conlicerable 
revenues, all which were annexed to it in the reign 
of Edward III. When the religious houſes were dil- 
ſolved, this hoſpital ſhired the common tate, but its 
rents have been ſince recovered, and it is now appro- 
priated for the receptibn of ſeven men and three women, 
all poor aged perſons, with a chaplain, who is called 
the maſter, appointed by the dean of Heretord. Each 
of the penſioners, beſides their appartments with cloaths 
and firc, have an allowance ot fix pounds, thirteen 
{nillings and four-pence annually, which with ſomè 
other gifts enables them to ſpend their old age in a very 
comfortable manner. 

There is alſo a charity ſchool for twenty-three poor 
toys, who are, taught and cloathed, it being partly 
ſupported by ſubſcription, and partly by a fund left for 
that purpoſe. "There is a weekly market here on Pueſ- 
day, where there is plenty cf all ſorts of proviſions, 
and there are five annual fairs, viz. on the Monday be- 
fore Eaſter, the twelfth of May, the twenty-ſecond of 
June, the ſecond of October, and the Monday before 
St. Thomas's day, being diſtant from London 122 
miles. | 

Colwa!l is a ſmall village in this neighbourhood, 
where there is not any thing remarkable, only that ſome 
years ago, a poor man found a coronet, richly ſet with 
diamonds, which he carried to Glouceſter, and fold it 
t0 a gold ſmith, for thirty one pounds, and the gold- 
ſmith ſold it to a jeweller in London for two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and the jeweller is ſaid to have cleared 
fifteen hundred pounds by it. This great curioſity was 
deſtroyed before any of the learned had procured a fight 
of it, ſo that we are left utterly in the dark, with refpect 
to whom it belonged ; bur it is our opinion that it had 
been the royal diadem of one of the Welch princes, 
who might have been killed in one of the battles fought 
near th's place with the Engliſh ; for notwithſtanding 
the barbarous ſerocity of thoſe people, yet they had not 
loſt all the knowledge of the arts taught them by the 
Romans. 

In the neighbourhood of Ledbury are the ruins of an 
ancient caſtle, called Bramſtill. It appears to have 
been built in an oblong form, and from a variety of 
circumſtances, we are of opinion that it was erected b 
the Britons, ſoon after the Romans left the iſland. It 
is ſurrounded by a double ditch faced with ſtone, and 
the ſolitary ſituation, fills the mind of the beholder with 
a contemplative melancholy. 

From Ledbury we travelled to Bromyard, a market 
town on the road leading to Worceſter, and although 
it is only ſmall, yet the vaſt number of orchards, by 
which it is in a manner ſurrounded, makes it extremely 
delightful in the fruit ſeaſon, eſpecially to ſuch as are 
not accuſtomed to thoſe ſights, for it is well known that 
in many parts of the kingdom fruit is very ſcarce. The 
houſes in the town are poor low buildings, but the 
church is a handſome edifice, although there are not 
any thing beſides, that merits a particular deſcription. 
The market is on Monday, and there are five annual 
fairs, viz. on the Thurſday before Lady Day, on the 
third of May, on Whitſun Monday, the Thurſday be- 
ſore the twenty-fifth of July, and the Thurſday before 
twenty-ninth of October, being diſtant from London 
125 miles. 

We muſt not leave this part of the county, without 
taking notice of Marcley Hill, of which Dr. Fuller 
tells us the following ſtory. 

In the year 1575, the hill rouſed itſelf, as it were out 
of ſleep, or rather it might be ſaid to be in labour for 
three days together, ſhaking and roaring all that time, 


*« tothe great terror of all that heard it. or beheld it. 
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It threw down every thing that oppoſed it 
moved itſelf to an higher place.“ 
So far the doctor, and another author tell; us, + 
it carried along with it the trees that grew upon f. "t 
ſheep folds, and the flocks of ſheep that were *. doe 
upon it. In the place from whence it removed, 61s 
a gulph four hundred feet wide, and the whole * 
Was above twenty acres. It overthrew Kynnatton ©. 
pel, that ſtood in its way, removed an yew tree hd 
ing in the chapel yard from the weſt to the ect, 1 
ing down with violence, the cauie ways, trees, heats 
and every thing that ſtood in its way. It made tj. 
land paſture, and paſture tilled land. Having . 
continued moving forward from fix O clock on $,,. 
evening, till two o'clock on Monday morning 
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ſtood ſtill and moved no more, having formed it) n. 
a hill twelve fathoms high. 8 

Such are the accounts left of this wonderful phy, 
menon, by authors, who lived near the time when 
happened, and had the knowledge of nature been 0 
perly inveſtiga ed then as it 15 now, we ſhould have ha 
a more philoſophical relation of it. 

From Bromyard, we travelled to viſit Hampton. 
court, an ancient ſeat, built by Henry IV. when he 
was duke of Lancaſter, It is a noble firuQure wi; 
ſtrong ſtone walls, and on each fide of it is a lofty hi! 
from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect 8 
great part of the neighbouring country. The cafe 
has undergone ſome repairs, and is now fitted up for 
a manfion-houſe, with moſt delightful gardens, fie 
woods and a large park. I here is alſo a fine canal 
ſupplied with water from a neighbouring ſtream, and 
wi.hin the houſe are many fine paintings by Hans I. 
ben and others, There are two geometrical ſtat 
caſes, and the windows of the chapel are ſinely painted. 
Upon the whole it is one of the moſt agreeable place; 
that can be imagined, with almoſt every conveniency, 
beſides ſuch neceſſaries as ſaves them the trouble of go- 
ing to the market. 

13133 or as it is commonly called Lemſter, i; 
ſo named from its ancient monaſtery, which flouriſbed 
many ages. The town is large and populous, conliſt- 
ing of two good ſtreets, and the ſituation on the river 
Lug is extremely pleaſant. It has ſeveral bridges over 
the river, and along its banks are many mills for grind- 
ing corn. 

The pariſh church is a large old gothic ſtruQure, 
very dark, but _—_— been lately repaired, it has now 
the appearance at a diſtance as if it were new. 

At the eaſt end of it was formerly a priory, of which 
there are ſtill ſome remains, and there is an alms houſe; on 
the front of which is the figure of a man with a hatch 
in his hand, and underneath are the following lines. 
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Let him that gives his goods before he's dead, 
Take up this hatchet and cut off his head, 


The traditional account of this comical! figure is told 
by the people in the following manner. They {ay that 
a perſon, who had given away great part of his fortune 
to relieve diſtreſſed people, happened to be in want hin- 
ſelf, and having ſolicited ſome favours from tholc WO 
were rich, was treated with contempt, and up” 
braided for his want of prudence, which ſo affect 
him, it threw him into a fever, of which he died. His 
widow who it ſeems recovered one of his eſtates, built 
this alms houſe, and ordered the above figure and in- 
ſcription to be put up. 5 

The principal part of the trade carried on here is '" 
the manufaCturing of woollen cloth, hats and other art!” 
cles. It received its charter of incorporation from r. 
Mary, and is governed by a high ſteward, a bailift, 
a common council of twelve of the principal inhabitant 
a town clerk, and other proper officers. It tet“ 
two members to parliament, who are cholen by whe in 
habitants in general, = 16, adi 

The weekly market on Friday is plentifuily 1uPP" 


. - R C 
with all ſorts of proviſions, particularly vegetables, you 


a great bigneſs, the country round the 
gon . and well tf Ede It has alſo 
wel | fairs, viz. on the thirteenth. of February, 
five anne after Midlent Sunday, the thirteenth of 
Tueſday after Midlent Sunday, the thirteenth o 
. the tenth of July, and the eighteenth of Novem- 
a7? ing diſtant from London 137 miles. 
* * ſtill the remains of an old camp near this 
don, that „ from * Rn _— Ty ax to 
lace of great ſtrength ; and there was for- 
RR caſtle on 2 neighbouring hill, called 
* * of which there are ſtill ſome remains. 
A e Leominſter a road extends northward to the 
e of Shropſhire, and near it, about eight 
ne miles from the laſt mentioned town, a ſtrong 
1 was built by Richard Scroop, in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor but very little of its ruins are 
viſible. The ſituation ſhews that it had been a pl ce 
of oreat a there od. 5 oe it e mu 
> tities of ſmall bones are often found, and althoug 
bh hate been removed, and the well cleaned, yet 
ach were found afterwards ; but no perſon can ac- 
count ſor their being there, 

From this part of the county we travelled ſouthwards 
to the antient town of Weobley, or as it is called We- 
bley, where there was a ſtrong caſtle in the reign of 
king Stephen, which the earl of Glouceſter ſeized, and 
laced a garriſon in it for the empreſs Matilda; but it 
': now ſo totally demoliſhed, that the place where it 
ood is ſcarce known. 

_ town, although ancient 15 but a poor decayed 
place, and a fire having broke out in it foine years ago 
the loſs has never yet been made up to the people, 
There are two charity ſchools, one tor boys, and the 
other for girls ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription ; 
but there are no publick buildings that merit a particu- 
Jar deſcription. 

As a borough, by preſcription, it returns two mem- 
bers to the houſe of commons, who are choſen by the 
inhabitants in genera); the conſtable being the return- 
ing officer, There is a poor weekly market on Fueſ- 
day, with two annual fairs, viz. on Holy Thurſday 
for all ſorts of cattle, and the other on the "Thurſday 
three weeks after for linnen, being diſtant from London 
143 miles. 

S the neighbourhood of this town is a ſmall village, 
called Wormſley, where there was formerly a con- 
vent for Black canons, founded in the reign of king 
John, by a baron of the name of 1 and * 
cated to St. Leonard. It remained till the general diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to eighty-three pounds, ten ſhillings, But 
"= of it ruins are now viſible. RE 
There are ſeveral fine ſeats in the neighbourhood o 
Weobley, particularly the Holme, which belonged to 
that officer, general Carpenter, who diſtinguiſhed him- 
felt for his ſervice to his country under the duke of 
een And alſo in ſuppreſſiug the rebellion that 

roke out in 17158. 

Keynton, LA. called Kington, is a very conſidera- 
ble town, in which are many houſes, and the ſi- 
tuation 1s pleaſant and agreeable. It does not, how- 
ever, contain any remarkable ſtructures, beſides the 
Church, which is a large gothic edifice, and a well en- 
dowed free-ſchool, where youth are qualified for the 
univerſity, 
of principal trade of the place conſiſts in making 
coarle woollen cloths, by which many hands are 
32 and conſiderable | Wa of mone 1 to 
place. 
The weekly market on Wedneſday is well ſupplyed 
= all ſorts of proviſions ; and there are four annual 
ars, viz. on the Wedneſday before Eaſter, Whitſun 
X wy, the ſecond of Auguſt, and the fourth of Sep- 
emder, being diſtant from London 152 miles, 
thi here is a pleaſant village about three miles eaſt of 
ein, called e apc but it does not contain 
* ing remarkable, on y that it has two annual fairs, 
en the twenty-eighth of June, and thirteenth of 
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November, where great numbers of Welch cattle are 
ſold, beſides vaſt quantities of Glouceſter cheeſe. 

The village of Clifford is ſituated to the ſouth of this 
place, and is famous for being the youthtul retidence of 
the beautiful! Roſamond, of whoſe ſeduction we have 
given an account in our deſcription of Oxfordſhire, 

In the reign of Henry I. a convent was founded 
here for monks of the Cluniac order, which reinained 
till the diſlolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to fitey-ſeven pounds, ſeven fthil- 
lings. 

Before we leave this part of the county, we ſhall 
only mention, that at a village called Doward, in the 
pariſh of Whitchurch, at a conſiderable diſtance ealt- 
ward of Clitord, are itil] the remains of an anci- 
ent fortification on the top of a hill, which ſeems to 
have been a place of great flrength, from the depth of 
the ditches, and it was remarkable, that ſome, years 
ago, as labourers were employed in digging for iron 
ore, they dilcovered ſeveral heads of arrows, and an 
arched vault, which contained a human ſkeleton of a 
very large tize; but how long it had remained there is 
not certain. 

Robert, earl of Ferrers, in the reign of king Ste- 
phen, founded a convent at this place for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order, which became ot great repute in lat- 
ter times, as appears from the ſtate of its annual re- 
venucs at the diflolution, which amounted to one hun- 
died and eigh cen pounds. 

There was alſo a nunnery in the foreſt of Aconbury, 
north of this place, founded in the reign of Henry J. 
which remained till the general diſtolution, when it 
contained only a prioreſs, and ſeven nuns, its annual re- 
venues amounting to ſixty-ſeven pounds, thirteen ſhil- 
lings. 

The laſt market town in this county is Pembridge, 
which is only a poor place, but carries on a confidera- 
ble trade in the manufacturing of woollen cloth, by 
which the people are employed, and idleneſs preven- 
ted. It does not however contain any thing remarkable 
that merits particular deſcription, the houſes being low, 
and the ſtreets exceeding dirty, It has a poor weekly 
market on Tueiday, and two annual fairs, viz. on the 
twelith of May, and the twenty-ſ:zcond of November, 
both for Welch cattle, being diſtant from London 147 
miles. | 

In the reign of William Rufus, a convent was 
founded at a ſmall village, called Lena, for monks of 
the benedictine order, but being an alien priory, Hen- 
ry V. ſeized on its revenues, and gave it to the Carthu- 
ſian monaſtery at Coventry, in Warwickſhire. 

There was another ſinall priory at a village called 
Titley, in this neighbourhood, which was diſſolved a- 
bout the ſame time, with the preceeding one, and its 
revenues annexed to the ſame convent, _ | 

Near. this plaee is a ſmall viliage, called Wigmore, 
where William Fitz Oſborne founded a. ſtrong caſtle, 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. From the ruins 
of its walls, of which great part are ſtill ſtanding, ir 
appears to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure, and 
ſuitable to the dignity of that great baron, who was in 
many reſpects little inferior to his ſovereign. 

In its neighbourhood was alſo a priory for Benedic- 
tine monks, founded in the reign of Henry II. but 
none of its ruins are viſible. The church of this place 
was formerly collegiate, but the whole manor is now 
the property of the earl of Oxford. The village has 
two ſmall fairs, viz. on the twenty-fifth of April, and 
the twenty-fifth of July, 

Near Wigmore is a village called Limbrook, beau- 
tifully ſituated on the river Lug, where in the reign 
of Richard I. the earl of Mortimer, founded a convent 
for monks of the Auguſtine order, which remained till 
the general diſſolution, but none of it ruins are now to 
be found. | 

There are the ruins of a magnificent ſtrong caſtle 


at a ſmall village, a little more to the north, called 


Brampton Brion, which belonged formerly to the no- 
ble 
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ble family of that name, but it has ſince come by mar- 
riage to the Harleys, earls of Oxford. 
the walls are ſtill ſtanding, and the gatehouſe, which 1s 
entire, is a very curious ſtructure, and conveys ſome 
idea of its ancient grandeur. There is a poor fair 
at this village, for toys, on the twenty-ſecond of 
June. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention is Lantwarden, 
not that it contains any thing curious in itſelf, only 
that near it are the remains of an ancient Roman 
camp, where ſeveral antiquities have been found. There 
are alſo many ſepulchrel monuments in its neighbour- 
hood, te the memory of the ancient Britons, and urns 
bave been found, conteining the aſhes of ſome of the 
Romans, who died before they were converted to chriſ- 
tianity, 

The air of this county is eſteemed as healthy as any 
in England, eſpecially in that tract next Worceſter- 
ſhire, and the ſoil is remarkable for its fertility, both 
in producing large quantities of moſt excellent wheat, 
and alſo for the beſt apples, ſo that almoſt all the cy der 
made in other parts of the kingdom, is ſaid to be 
brought from Herefordſhire, 

It is impoſſible to conceive the vaſt number of ap- 
ples that grow in their orchards, and that which is called 
Redftreak, thrives here better than in Worceſterſhire, 
or any other part. The rivers produce all forts of good 
treſh water fiſh ; and all other forts of proviſions are in 
great plenty. 

Their wool is eſteemed equal, if not ſuperior to any 
in the kingdom, and vaſt quantities of fine flax is 
cultivated in different parts. Their manufactories, be- 
ſides that of making of cyder, is principally confined 
to the weaving of coarſe woollen cloth, hats and gloves, 
but except in the ſale of thoſe articles, they have not 


any great connection with trade, all their rivers being 


removed to a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea. 

The principal rivers in this county are the Wye, 
the Monow, and the Luz. 

We have already ſaid ſomething concerning the 
courſe of the Wye, in our account of Monmouthſhire, 
and ſhall only obſerve in this place, that it is naviga- 
ble for conſiderable veſſels to Roſs, and from thence for 
ſmall craft to Hereford, 

The Monow riſes in the borders of Radnorſhire, and 
running ſouth eaſt divides this county from Monmouth- 
ſhire, falling into the Wye at the town of Monmouth, 
to which it gives name. | 

The Lug alſo riſes in Radnorſhire, and entering 
Herefordſhire paſſes by Leominſter, after which it-turns 
ſouth and falls into the Wye at Hereford. This river 
is navigable for ſmall craft from Hereford to Leomin- 
ſter, which is of great ſervice to the people, as the 
roads in general are not good, ſo that land- carriage 
would be exceeding dear, 

The cultivation of the orchards in this county has 
engroſſed the attention of the inhabitants ſo much, that 
we could not learn that it abounds with any great va- 
riety of curious plants, but 

Daiſey-leav'd Ladies Smock is found near Roſs, as 
well as in other parts. a 

Engliſh Sea- tree Mallow on the banks of the Wye. 

Wild Madder on the hills near the borders of Rad- 
norſhire ; and | 

Alexanders near the banks of the Monow. 

As Herefordſhire was one of the firſt Welch 
counties annexed to England, fo the inhabitants in 
their manners and cuſtoms are more like the Engliſh 
than the people of Monmouthſhire, many of them be- 
ing employed in huſbandry, and making of cyder, they 
are ruſtic, though plain and fimple both in their dreſs 
and behaviour, | 

Among other eminent perfons born in this county, 
we have procured accounts of the two following. 


Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, whoſe actions have 
made a very conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of Eng- 


land, was ſon of Walter, earl of Eſſex, and born in 
this county, on the tenth of November 1567. 


He was 


Great part of 


| 


| 


inſtructed in grammar learning by a private 1. 
afterwards ſent to the univerſity of Cambride. * 5 
he finiſhed his ſtudies under the direction of th "er 
Dr. Whitgift, who was archbiſhop of C 

the acccihon of James J. 

His father dying while he was young, bis bc 
married the great earl of Leiceſter, who lent fo. Fr. 
to court, when he was little more than ſeventee; WF 
of age. His converſation was fo lively, and EE 
fonal accompliſkments ſo many, and to engage 5 
the queen foon took notice of him, and aÞpoitite) * 
one of the gentlemen of her chamber. "FM 

When the earl of Leiceſter was ſent to comm 
army in Holland, that had been raiſed to OPpole the 
forces of the duke D' Alva in I586, youns Fo: 
was ſent along with him, and at the battle of > Rs: 
he behaved with ſo much bravery, that he received i 
honour of knighthood, on the field of battle, in the f 
of the army, who always loved and etlcenied fi 
When he returned to England, he remained at BN 
till the kingdom was threatened by an invafion * 
Spain, when he again entered into the army under * 
command of his ſtep-father, who raiſed him to be «.. 
neral of the horſe ; but the Englith ficet having kt 
vented the landing of the Spamards, Eff:x had 2 
an opportunity of diſplaying his coul age, which 
grieved him ſo much, that in order to acquire mina 
glory he went on an expedition to Portugal, in cg 
to reſtore Don Antonio to the crown, who kad be 
unjuſtly deprived of it by the arms of Philip, 

This expedition he undertook in contradidtion to the 
expreſs orders of the queen, but he recovered het ga- 
jeſty's favour, when he returned, and was ſent to con- 
mand the army raiſed in defence of Henry of Navarre, 
afterwards king Henry IV. of France. When he te- 
turned again to England, he was conſtituted earl mar. 
ſhal, and in 1598, ſent over to Ireland againk the 
great rebel the earl of Tyrone. 

He had not, however, any great ſucceſs, for being 
— in the favour of the queen, he was envied by the 
reſt of the nobility, and means were uſed to prevent the 
army from being ſupplied with proviſions, which frul- 
trated all the attempts of the general. But this was not 
all, for he was gradually falling under the queen's di- 
pleaſure, as it has been often remarked by many of our 
hiſtorians, that no favourite can maintain his ground 
any length of time in England. 
| Before he went over to Ireland, he happened to cp- 
poſe the queen in council, when Elizabeth, who it- 
herited by nature all the violence of her father's paſſions, 
ſtruck Eſſex a box on the ear, who clapping his band 
to his ſword, ſwore that were Henry VIII. preſent, le 
would not put up with ſuch an affront, Returning 
from Ireland, he thought of forcing the queen to name 
her ſucceſſor, a thing ſhe would never conſent to, whic 
ſo enraged the imprudent earl, that he raiſed a body ot 
men, but was ſoon taken priſoner and beheaded 1002. 
He was certainly one of the moſt accompliſhed nobiemen 
of that age, but ſo haughty in his behaviour, and '» 
reſtleſs in his temper, that it brought him to an d- 
timely end. 
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George Carpenter, a brave military officer, was born 
in this county 1667, and entered whilſt young 44 
private man in one of the troops of horſe-guards, 4 
which he procured the place of quarter-maſter in 4e 
giment of Dragoons, His firſt commithon was that i 
a cornet, from which, in a ſeries of years, he rote to 
lieutenant colonel; but had not intereſt to procure te 
command of a regiment, until} he purchaſed one Wü 
money. 

During the wars in the reign of king William, he be 
haved with great bravery, and was in man) battles, 
both under the duke of Marlborough in the 9 

| Deter- 
queen Anne, end alſo in Spain under the eail of + 
borough, = 

When the rebellion broke out 1715, he was 7 
againſt ſuch as had taken arms in Lancaſhire, and = 
rounded them in the town of Preſton, where ny 


e 


„ them to ſurrender at diſcretion, from whence 
— of them were brought to London, and exe- 
man 
** all theſe ſervices he was not only made lieute- 


1 but alſo advanced to the dignity of an 
nan 


lil peerage 1719. He died 1731. 


; ty is bounded on the north by Hampſhire 
= aft by Worceſterſhire, and Glouceſterſhire, on 
h by Monmouthſhire, and on the weſt by 


on the © 
the ſout 
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Brecknockſhire, and Radnorſhire. It is in length about 
thirty-five miles, and in breadth thirty, the whole 
circumference being about one hundred and eight miles. 
Ic is divided into eleven hundreds, containing one city, 
and ſeven market towns, with one hundred and ſevent 
ſix pariſhes, being wholly in the dioceſe. of Hereford; 
and province of Canterbury, It returns eight members 
to the houſe of commons, viz. two knights of the ſhire, 
two citizens for Hereford, and two for each of the bo- 
roughs of Weobley, and Leominſter. 


of this county, we ſhall ſay ſomething concerning 
the ancient ſtate of the principality of Wales, its 
-overnment, religion and manners, which may be of ſer- 
dice to ſuch as have not read the Hiſtory of England; 
and at the ſame time refreſh the memories of the molt 
jearned. 5 ; 
We have already, in different parts of this work, 
oiven an account of the ancient inhabitants of Bri- 
tain; we have ſeen how they were continually preſſed 
further and further into the iſland, by the Belgians, by 
whoſe intrigues the Romans were invited over, and at 
laſt obtained a ſettlement, which, in time, became one 
of the moſt valuable provinces of the empire. 
When Conſtantine the Great, removed the ſeat of the 
empire to Byzantium, now called Conſtantinople, the 
welt was neglected, and not only the Goths, Huns and 
Vandals invaded the continent, but the Picts, Ca- 
ledonians, with their brethren the Iriſh, came ever 
year into the moſt northerly province, called V alentia, 
from whom they drove away all their cattle, and 
murdered the inhabitants. 
But not ſatisfied with theſe ravages committed in 
Valentia, which included that part of the iſland, be- 
tween the wall of Severus and the Forth, they broke 
through the wall, and penetrated into the center of the 
iland, ſpreading every where deſolation and miſery ; 
after which they, returned to their inacceflable moun- 
tains, loaded with plunder. 
Gildas, the moſt ancient Britiſh writer, who lived in 
thoſe times, and was witneſs to many of the cruelties 
committed by the Caledonians, tells us, that when 
they approached the walls, where the centinals were 
placed, they had a long wooden pole, with an iron 
hook, with which they pulled down the ſoldiers, and 
men murdered them. We have ſeen one of thoſe 
creadful weapons, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, which 
res to convey ſome idea of the manner of fighting, 
uſed by thoſe barbarians. 
The Britons, who had been near four hundred years 
lulject to the Roman yoke, were became quite ener- 
vcd and effeminate, ſo that inſtead of defending them- 
letves, they invited over the Saxons, who at laſt drove 
taem beyond the Severn, and ſeized on the beſt and 
moſt truitful part of the iſland. 
; [here is not the leaſt reaſon to doubt. but that 
8 Er tons, who fled beyond the Severn, and took poſ- 
mon of different parts of Wales, were for many 
der divided into {mall ſtates, under their difterent 
ung, but, At laſt, it was all ſubdued by Rodrick, 
= . princes, about the middle of the ninth cen- 
hy Fe o in 870 divided it among his three ſons, un- 
dne name of ſo many kingdoms, viz. North Wales 
Wu Land, and South Wales. 
ut cneſe diviſions created much confuſion; for the 
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different chiefs had no ſooner returned ſrom an expe- 
dition againſt the Engliſh, than they declared war againſt 
each other, which at lait reduced them to ſuch a ſtate 
of barbarity, that their being ſubdued by the Engliſh, 
was rather an advantage than a lots, although it was 
many years alter before they felt its beneficial conſe- 
quences, 

From the code of laws aſcribed to Howel Dha, 
one of their princes, it appears, that during the wars, 
(and they were ſeldom at peace,) their chiets were in- 
truſted with an abſolute authority over their ſubjects; 
but when theſe ſubſided, all ordinances were made by 
the conſent of the people, ſo that notwithſtanding the 
feroſity of their manners, yet they had till ſome no- 
tion of thoſe rights, which they inherited by nature. 
in common with the reſt of mankind. 

When the Romans left the iſland the Britons were 
Chriſtians in common with the reſt of the empire, and 
although ſeveral innovations had crept in, to debaſe its 
purity, yet they were trifling to what happened after- 
wards, when the Goths and Vandals ſwallvwed up the 
remains of the Weſtern Einpire. But whatever was 
done on the continent, we are aſſured that before the 
Norman conqueit, and for many years after, although 
the Welch called themſelves Chriſtians, yet they knew 
nothing of religion, befides the name. 

Their priefts, a fet of the moſt ignorant, illiterate 
wretches, filled their minds with every fort of ſuper - 
ſtition, and, except in ſhape, reduced them (ſays lord 
Lyttleton) beneath the dignity of rational creatures. 
Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that thoſe ſtrange notions of 
the Deity could regulate the conduct of ſuch a people, 
utterly ignorant of his word. Their manners were like 
their religion, rude, ferocious and laſcivious. Like 
their heathen anceſtors, the ancient Britons, they had 
not the leaſt regard to chaſtity ; for although it does 
not appear that every diſtrict followed that abominable 
cuftom of lying with the women in common, yet it is 
evident, that their conduct was not much better ; for 
if a virgin was ſeduced, ns regard was paid to it. Like 
all other barbarians, they were extremely fond of hear- 
ing the praiſes of their anceſtors ſung on public oc- 
cations, for which end there were a et of men called 
Bards, who compoſed ſongs, full of ridiculous lies ; 
but which ſerved to nouriſh the pride of the ignorant 
chiefs, who believed all the ſtories ſung by thoſe im- 
poſtors, not conſ:dering, that admitting them to have 

een true, it could not add any luſtre to their own 
character, while they deviated from the virtues of their 
anceſtors. | 

Such was the ſtate of Wales, before the reign of 
Edward I. And it muſt be acknowledged, that it was 
many years after his time, before they became a ctvi- 
lized people; but herein they were not ſingular, many 
of their neighbours were as barbarous as themſclves. 
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We arc told by Kneas Sylvius aſterwards pope 
ius II. who went as legate to Scotland 1430, that 
happening to lodge one night in Northumberland, 
he was affraid to ſleep, imagining that every perſon, 
who ſaw him would murder him. We are told 
farther by Buchannan the ſcottiſh hiſtorian, who died 


1582, that the inhabitants of the weſtern iſlands were 


rather heathens than chriitians. 


Wales however has now aflumed a new form, great 
induſtry has been uſed by ſeveral benevolent perſons 
to ſpread the knowledge of chriſtanity among the poor, 
ſo that at preſent they are become almoſt as civilized as 
the Englith their neighbours. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning Wales in ge- 
neral, we (ſhall now proceed to mention ſuch parti- 
culars as are worth notice in every county; and con- 
clude by pointing out ſuch means as if properly uſed, 
might extend the learning, commerce, and promote the 
intereſt of that principality. 

Radnorſhire is one of thoſe counties, which for- 
merly made a part of the kingdom of the Silures, and 
in the time of the Heptarchy, as well as long after, 
was part of the kingdom of ſouth Wales. 

Leaving Pembridge in Herefordſhire, we entered 
this county, and travelled to Radnor, where the aſſizes 
were formerly held, and all the public buſineſs, 
tranſacted. The fituation is extremely delightful 
being built in a valley, and near it is a ſmall ſtream, 
which forms the ſource of the river Somergil, with a 
lofty mountain adjoining, 

It is a handſome well built town, and like mot 
others in Wales, was formerly ſurrounded by a ftrong 
wall, but it having been totally demoliſhed by Owen 
Glendower, as well as its caſtle, no remains of either are 
now viſible. As a borough by preſcription, it for- 
merly enjoyed many privileges, which were not only 
continued, but alſo inlarged by queen Elizabeth, who 
granted it a charter of incorporation, to be governed 
by a recorder, two aldermen, and a common council 
of twenty five of the principal burgeſſes. 

The town houte where the aſſizes and county courts 
are held, is a pretty handſome ſtructure, and the lait 
charter enables the corporation to hold all pleas not 
only of debt, but alſo of the crown. 

The juriſdiction extends over a confiderable terri— 
tory near the town, and there is a foreſt where great 
numbers of ſheep, belonging to the inhabitants, are 
fed. 

It returns one member to the houſe of commons, 
who is choſen by all the free burgeſſes, who pay 
ſcot and lot, the recorder being the returning officer. 
The weekly market is on Thurſday, beſides which they 
have a fair on the twenty ninth of October, being 
diſtant from London 157 miles. 

Old Radnor, from the ruins of which this town is 
ſuppoſed to have taken its riſe, is a little above two 
miles diſtant, and a place of great antiquity, where 
according to Camden, a garriſon was kept in the 
reign of the emperor Theodoſius, under the command 
of the Phoenician regiment : but whatever truth may 
be in that opinion, no remains of antiquity have 
been found near it, and the conjecture is only found— 
ed on a ſuppoſition of its diſtance, mentioned in the iti- 
nerary of Antoninus. 

From New Radnor, a road extends to Preſtain, 
fituated near the borders of Hercfordſhire, with the 
river Lug running paſt it. It is not of any great 
antiquity, but there are ſeveral good ftreets in it, with 
ſome very good houſes, and the fields and gardens 
in its neighbourhood, are as pleaſant as can be ima- 
gined, and cultivated with the greateſt care. The 
aſſizes for the country are now held in it, and thee 
is a goal both for debtors and felons. The ſtreets are 
better paved than is common, in this part of the 
country, and in general the town is extremely po- 
pulous. | 

The principal trade carried on by the inhabitants, 
conſiſts in making malt, there being great quantities 


ef barley in the neighbourhood, which turns to con- 
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fairs, viz. on the twenty fourth of June, * * 
From this place a road extends to Knighton, $4, 
is much frequented by people from the nei; A 
But what it i al 
of the Welch, and when Harold went to Chzitik 
dinance that every Welchman who was found on the 
Thurſday, eftecmed one of the beſt trequented of a 
diſtznt from London 155 miles. l 
Yellow Mountain, where were formerly many cal g 
a {mall village, called Liethliew, pleafantly ſityzze; 
cular deſcription. 
St. Harmon, from a recluſe of that name, who farms; 
cattle on the fifteenth of Auguſt. 
Comberhire, a ſmall village, where in 1143, Cadwathe- 
tion, when its annual revenues amounted to twenty- 
der the time and the place, it was not fo inconlidera)le 
Rhaidar Gwy ; but it does not contain any thing wor- 
There was formerly a very ftrong caſtle here, but ro 
pel, with two of thoſe ſmall monuments, called Bar- 
But what principally claims the attention of the cl. 
ful force, in the ſame manner as the cataracts oi 
when we approach nearer it, we are 10 ſtunned wich de 
The county near this place is very varren and mon. 


hderable advantage. The weekly market n e 
turday is well frequented, and it has tun * * 

0 0 uy 
thirtieth of November, being diſtant from Lon 
miles. 
ated near the borders of Shroplhire, in ; valley 
the river "l'emd, an exceeding well built town * 

py . 4 n 
. 5 dhbour; a 
counties, fo that there are teveral good inn bk 
a ſtone bridge over the river 
- , . . d mot 
noted for is Offa's Dyke, which was throw 7 
Offa, king of the Mercians, to prevent the tncurſg, 
n 
the Welch for ſome depredations committed by they 1 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, he made 1 
Engliſh hde of the Dyke, ſhould Immediately hare ki 
right hand cut off. There is a weekly market here Ks 
Wales; and there are two annual fairs, viz. bn 
ſixth of May, and rwenty-firlt of September, a 

From Knighton, a road extends over a very hr. 

country, called by the Welch, Melienydh, i. 4, 0. 
1 * 
but they are now totally deſtroyed, 

At the extremity ot theſe mountains, we paſſed thr! 
on the Femd, near the borders of Montoomeryſhir. 

, . . * 5 
but it does not contain any thing that merits a pat. 

Continuing our journey over a very barren uncut. 
vated ſpot, we paſted through another village, calle; 
ly had a cell at it; and the place has (till a fair fü 

Near this place are ſome remains of the only religion 
houſe, that we could hear of in this county, Ic is cad 
lan ap Madoc founded a convent for monks of the Ci 
tertian order, which remained till the general difiolu- 
eight pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and four-pence, which 
although a ſmall ſum at preſent, yet when we con- 
as many are apt to imagine, 

From this place we went to viſit a ſmall town, called 
thy of a particular deſcription, nor has it either market 
or fair. 
remains of it are now left, beſides a deep trench, cut out 
of the ſolid rock; and near it is a very ancient chap- 
rows, which we have deſcribed in our accounts 0! 
Cornwal and other places. 
rious at this place, is a high rock, near the top 0; Wen 
the river Wye collects itſelf and falls dow with a dre2d- 
Nile, or the fall of Niagra, in North Amerca. Ar 2 
diitance it appears like a white ſheer ipread gut, 9: 
noiſe, as not to hear one another ipear, Except vie 
great difficulty. 
tainous ; and there are {lil} ſome remain of te b 


* 2 


found himſelf betraycd by the Saxons, whom be ta 
imprudently called over to aſſiſt him againſt the N 

From this part of the county, we eroſſed to 1 
lage of Llandrindod, one of. the moſt deligntius oy 
in the cbunty, and greatly eſteemed on accent? 
healthy ſituation, and 'medicinal ſprings, WV"! bo 
ſions a great concourſe of people to vit It 5 © 
ſhall give an account of them afterwards. | T0 ark. 
has many good houſes for the accommodation © aps 


. . ner wle a 
come to drink the waters, and in general { gee” 


re polite people to be met with here, during the ſea- 
5 than in any other place in the county. 
1 laſt place we viſited was Pain's caſtle, a ſmall 
where there was a ſtrong caſtle built in the 

en of William the Conqueror, by one Pain, a Nor- 
a0. baron, who had obtained grant of lands in this 
e It could not be ſuppoled, however, that the 
8 who were in a manner continually in arms, 
would ſuffer his ſuecceſſors to enjoy a quiet poſloſſion 
\{ it; and accordingly we find, tnat during one of their 
ncurſions, in the reign of Henry III. it was totally 
demoliſhed, and all the garriſon put to the ſword. No 
mains of it are now left, nor does the village con- 
uin any thing worth notice, only that it has two an- 
nual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May, and ninetcenth 
of December, both for cattle. | | 
The air of this county varies according to the dif- 
ſerent ſituation of places. On the hills it is exceeding 
cold and piercing, but more moderate in the vallies, 
although the people in the latter are generally 2Micted 
with agues. The lower part of the county is in ge- 
netal well cultivated, and produces excellent crops of 
barley ; but the greateſt part being mountainous and 
barren, little uſe can be made of it, beſides feeding of 
ſheep, which however turn to conſiderable advantage. 
The great number of woods ſupply the people with 
plenty of fewel ; and betides the neceſſaries of life, 
they have all forts of the beſt freſh water fiſh. 
But of all the natural productions in this county, 
the Mineral Springs at Llandrindod, have moſt claimed 
the attention of the curious. They are of different 
qualities, and uſed in all ſcorbutic caſes, or ſuch other 
ciſorders, where there appears any eruption on the 


village, 


It is likewiſe preſcribed, by moſt phyſicians, that 
thoſe who drink the waters for any ſcorbutic diforders, 
ſhould alſo bathe, or if they cannot do that, to rub the 
parts affected. Half a pint is neceſſary to be drank at 
a time, before it can operate in a proper manner; but 
if that does not ſucceed, the patient muſt diink ſuch 
a quantity as will produce three ſtools in one day, o- 
therwiſe it 1s not ſuppoſed to have the defired effect. 

It is likewiſe preſcribed for the gravel, when the pa- 
tient 13 obliged to drink as much as will produce three 
ſtools a day; but when he has reafon to believe that 
all the gravelly particles are diſſolved, he muſt drink 
ior ſome time the water of another ſpring, out of 
the rock, which has a moſt nauſeous taſte; but it 
1» conſidered as both of a healing and cleanſing na- 
ture. 

Theſe is alſo another ſpring at this place, where 
the water has a moſt loathſome, ſulphorous taſte and 
{mel]; but it is of great uſe in all ſuch caſes as re- 
quite bathing ; ſuch as nervous diſorders, and be- 
numbed limbs. It has alſo been propoſed as a re- 
nedy for the gout, chronic diſorders ; but eſpecially 
old ſores, and ſuch diſorders of the ikin as have maſ- 
tered the power of phyſic. No fixed determination can 
be made, with reſpect to the quantity neceſſary to be 


Crank ; but it muſt be regulated, according to the 
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judgment of the phyſician, the ſtrength of the pati- 
ent, and the inveteracy of the diſeaſe. | 

It is ſuppoſed to have anſwered the end when the 
ſtomach of the patient has been fo cleared, that he is 
more anxious for food than before, which, however, 
muſt be given him in a very ſparing manner, leſt he 
ſhould, by indulging himſelt tov much, obſtruct ſuch 
paſlages as are deſigned to convey the nouriſhment to 
the vital parts, 

The rock water is the laſt we ſhall mention, which 
exhibits this wonderful phenomenon, that when it is 
firſt poured into the glaſs it appears exceeding bright, 
but afterwards turns to a pale colour, which we ſup- 
pole to be owing to ſome particies, that expand them- 
ſelves, when it is expoſed to the air. Its etfects have 
been conſidered as very beneticial in all diſorders of an 
external nature; but particularly where there happens 
to be a laxity of the joints, Many afficted with agues 
have bern cured by it, nor has it ever tailed in nervous 
diſorders, eſpecially ſuch as are peculiar to the fair ſex. 

Many other virtues have been aſcribed to theſe wa- 
ters; but while they anſwer the above ſalutary ends, 
we think it needleſs to add any more, 

The manufactories of this county are very trifling 
nor has it any trade worth mentioning. 

There are ſeveral rivers, but the principal are the 
Wye, the Temd, and the Tithon. The courſe of the 
Wye has been already deſcribed, ſo that we ſhall not, 
in this place repeat what we have faid before, | 

The Temd riſes at the northern extremity of the 
county, and ſeparates it from Shropſhire, after which, 
running {outhward, it falls into the Severn, near Wor- 
ceſter. | | 

The Tithon riſes alſo in the northern extremity of the 
county, and after a long courte, falls into the Wye, 
at a village near Brecknock. 

It does not appear that there are any curious plants 
in this county; nor has it been remarkable for pro- 
ducing any of thoſe great men, which in different ages 
have been an honour to their country, We. may con- 
ſider them in the ſame light with thoſe of Monmouth- 
ſhire ; for there is not one free ſchool] in the county. 
With reſpect to the manners of the people, although 
they are altogether diveſted of that terocity, for which 
their anceſtors were fo much noted, yet they are re- 
markable for an obſtinate, opintated ſelfiſhneſs, which, 
on many occaſions, deprives them of the benefit of in- 
ſtruction. 

Radnorſaire is bounded on the north by Montgo- 
meryſhire, at the eaſt by Hereford and Shropſhire, on 
the ſouth by Brecknockſhire, and on the weſt by Cardi- 
ganſhire. : 

From eaſt to weſt, it is in length about twenty-four 
miles, and from north to ſouth, twenty-two; the 
whole circumference being about ninety miles, It is 
divided into fix hundreds, and contains three market. 
towns, with titty-two pariſhes, being in the biſhoprick. 
of St. David's, and province of Canterbury. 

It returns two members to parliament, viz, one 
knight of the ſhire, and a burgels for Radnor, 
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T * is another of thoſe counties that was in- 
habited by the Silures, when the Romans in- 
vaded Britain, and afterwards became a part of 
the kingdom of South Wales. 

Leaving the county of Radnor, we entered Breck- 
nockſhire, at Beale, Builth, or Beuhalt, fituated on 
the banks of the river Wye ; and in one of the moſt 
delightful ſpots that can be imagined. That this is a 
place of great antiquity is in a manner indiſputable, al- 
though the learned are not agreed, whether it was the 
Ballæum Sylurum of the Romans, or not. That it was 
one of their ſtations is evident from this, that there are 
ſtill ſome remains of their camp, particularly near the 
feat of 2 private gentleman, and pavements, with 
many other curioſities, have been diſcovered at different 
times. 

The Britons, when they fled into theſe parts from 
the ſuperior power of the Saxons, built a ſtrong caſtle 
here, to prevent the incurſions of their mercileſs ene- 
mies. But the Engliſh, having taken poſſeſſion of it 
ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, one of the Welch 
princes ſeized upon it, and Jaid the whole in aſhes. It 
was, however, afterwards rebuilt by the Mortimers, 
earls of March, but a fire having accidentally broke 
out in that part of the town, next the river, 1690, 
both the remains of the caſtle, and alſo many houtes, 
were totally conſumed. 

The pleaſant and beautiful ſituation of the town has 
occaſioned many people to ſettle in it; and of late years 
a conſiderable manufactory of ſtockings has been eſta- 
bliſhed here, by which a great number of hands are 
conſtantly rom cons The houſes in the town are 
neat, and the ſtreets regular, and well paved ; but there 
are no public ſtructures that merit a particular de- 
{cription, | 

It has two weekly markets, viz. on Monday and 
Saturday, with three annual fairs, viz, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of June, the ſecond of October, and the fixth 
of December, being diſtant from London one hundred 
and ſeventy-one miles. 

From this place we travelled to Hay, a town of con- 
ſiderable antiquity, and ſituated on the banks of the 
river Wye, near the borders of Herefordſhire. That 
it was known to the Romans is evident, from this, that 
not only coins have been dug up, but alſo the remains 
of ſome walls difcovered, which upon inſpection ap- 
peared to have been built by thoſe people, as the foun- 
dation, either of a camp, or, which is more probable, 
a city. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but it was in 
a manner totally demoliſhed, by Lewis, dauphin of 
France, who came to claim the crown of England in 
the reign of king John. 

At preſent, the town is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, and 
contains . ſeveral good houſes, with a weekly market 
on Saturday, and three fairs, viz. on the ſeventeenth 


of May, the twelfth of Auguſt, and rhe tenth of Octo- 


ber, being diſtant from London, 152 miles. 
Crickhowel, the next town we viſited, is ſituated on 
the river Uſk, and is a place of confidetable antiquity, 
as appears from the remains of its caſtle ; but although 
it appears to have been a place of great ſtrength, yet 
we are not told by whom it was built; probably it was 
one of thoſe fortrefles erected by the kings of South 
Wales, to ſecure a retreat, in conſequence of their 
having been defeated by the Engliſh. The remains of 
its walls ſhews it to have been both a lofty and mag- 


| who are authorized to judge in all civil cauſes, 


* 
nificent ſtructure, and altogether ſuitable t0 the; 
fected dignity of thoſe ferocious chiefs, who lived ro 
rapine and plunder, 7 
It is a borough by preſcription, and the governn. 
is veſted in a bailiff, and two of the principal burgeſſs 
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weekly market is on I hurſday, and there is ; f. 
the twelfth of May, being diſtant from London 
miles, 

The caſtle of Tretwr, about three miles from Cric. 
howel, is built near the river Uſk, in a very low ftr. 
tion, and appears to have been a place of great ſtrength 
as well as antiquity. Beſides ſome of the wall; G. : 
prodigious thickneſs, there is ſtill one of the towers 
ſtanding, which, with the rural ſituation, makes it ap- 
pear very ſolemn and gloomy. 

Near this village is another, called Talgarth, hic 
contains only a, few poor houſes, and yet it has no leg 
than ſix annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of Myc 
the thirty-tirſt of May, the tenth of June, the twenty. 
third of September, the third of November, and the 
third of December, for cattle and Welch chec{, 

There is another village near this place, called Pen. 
tre Yſky Throg, where there is a remarkable piece of 
antiquity, namely, a ſtone pillar, about fix fect high, 
on which is the following inſcription. 


N— — FILIUS VICTOEIXNI. 


The letters on this ſtone ſeem to have been cut ſome- 
time after the Romans left the iſland, and moſt proba- 
bly in memory of ſome Britiſh chief, who loſt his life 
in fighting againſt the Saxons. "The noun ſubſtantive 
with the active verb, induces us to think, that were 
it poſſible to fill up the blanks, it would amount to 
this, that the perſon ſlain was a young hero, the ſon of 
a Conqueror, who had defended his country ſome time 
before. It is true, a ſuperficial reader may object, 
That if the Romans had left the iſland, when this itone 
was erected, how could the Britons put up a Latin n- 
ſcription? We anſwer, that it appears from Gilda, 
who lived near that time, the Britons in general were 
well acquainted with the Roman language; nor does 
it appear that they totally forgot it, till they wers 
driven beyond the Severn, which was not finally c- 
compliſhed till many year afterwards. We thought 
proper to make the above remark, as ro author that ws 
have ſeen have ever ſaid one wo:d on the ſubject, beudes 
giving us the words of the inſcription. : 

On the banks of a rivulet, that falls into the Wie, 


near this place, is a moſt delichitul village, called 


Brwynllys, or Brunleſs, where there are ſtill the fe. 
mains of a moſt lofty and magnificent ſiructure, which 
had been anciently uled as a place of detence, although 
it does not appear by whom it was built. 2 
From ſome ſcattered remains of ancient Recores 37 
printed hiſtorians, we ſhall attempt tv [revel gate 1 
original; and we are happy in being countenances . 
our opinion by the excellent lord Lyttelton. | 
When Harold went againſt the Welch, who had i; 
vaged the borders of England, he tock an oath of 5 
lity of ſome of their chicſs ; but that was only mane 
of form, and as ſoon as he was gone, they began 1 
ravages with greater fury than cver, and built RY 
to defend themſelves againſt the incurſions ot tne mn 
liſh, amongſt whom it is probable this was che; 


Fa) 
* 
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that in the reign of Henry II. one Mahel, 
Welch chief, and a moſt notorious villain. 
ing plundred the lands, and burnt the caſtles be- 
ed to the biſhop of St. David's, he came on a viſit 
bag b ile which was then in poſſeſſion of lord Clif- 
to — during the night, the caſtle eicher deſignedly 
forts gentzly was ſet on fire, and Mahel in endea- 
S on to make his eſcape, was killed by the fall of a 
TS ich the monkiſh hiſtorians have conſidered as 
my judgment from heaven upon him for waſting the 
ſhop's lands. | Pan 
That this Mahel was a very extraordinary perſon is 
gent; and if we may rely ON the veracity of an an- 
* t record, there are ſome circumſtances, peculiar to 
de character of his mother, which ought not to be 
aſſed over in ſilence. | | 
it ſeenis that when his father died, his mother, (lays 
dhe record) was only a young woman, and having for 
ſome time carried on an intrigue with a Welch lord, 
Madel publiſhed her ſhame, which fo enraged the 
"other, that ſhe went to the court of Henry II. and 
fore that he was not the ion of his reputed father, but 
of another perſon, With whom ſhe had carried on a 
criminal converſation, previous to her marriage. Up- 
on this declaration, which according to the rules of the 
canon law was ſufficient, both to eſlabliſn her own 
thame, and baſtardize her illigitimate ſon; the king ad- 
judeed the eſtate to Sybil, the ſiſter of Mahel, at that 
ume counteſs of Heretord, viho left hve ſons; but they 
dying without Hue, it again returned to Bertha, the 
daughter of Mahel, from whom it deſcended to the 
great duke of Buckingham, who was beheaded for high 
treaſon in the reign of Henry VIII. 
From this place we travelled to Brecknock, the 
county town, from which the ſhire receives its name. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and becauſe it is ſituated 
at the mouth of the Uſk, and the Hondky, the Britons 
called it Aber-hondy, à name which it ſtill retains in 
the Welch language. That there was a Roman ſtation 
here is evident, becauſe not only many coins have been 
dug up, but alſo bricks, and the remains of a ſtrong 
camp was diſcovered, near which is ſtill an ancient 
monument, called the Maiden Stone, whercon are en- 
craved the figures of men and women; but there is no 
inſcription to inform us upon what occaſion it was 
trected. From the ſculpture, however, it appears to 
have been ſet up by ſome of the Britons, who ſettled 
here, after they were driven from the other parts of the 
iland by the Saxons. 
That this conjecture will appear evident, we may 
only conſider, that the workmanſhip is inferior to that 
of the Romans, and it is well known that the ancient 
inhabitants of the iſland, knew not any thing of ſculp- 
ture, The bricks dug up at this place had upon them 
the words, 


LEO. II. Aud. i. e. the ſecond legion of Auguſtus. 


In the reign of William Rufus, a ſtrong caſtle was 
built at this place, of which there are ſome conſidera- 
ble remains. One of the towers ſtill ſtanding was the 
Pace where cardinal Moreton was confined, during the 
reign of Richard III. and here it was that he and the 
duke of Buckingham projected the ſcheme of dethron- 
ing Richard, and ſetting the crown on the head cf 
Henry, ear] of Richmond. 

The houſes in this town are in general handſome and 
well built, and there is a conſiderable manufactory of 
woollen cloth carried on by the inhabitants. It has 
three pariſh churches, one of which is col legiate, and 
ICTs a particular deſcription. It is a noble and lotty 
aiding being two hundred feet in length, and ſixty 
broad, built in the form of a cathedral with a tower in 
3 of the croſs, ninety- feet higb, and ſurround- 
2 at the top with battlements. The inſide of the church 
equally grand having fine ſide iſles wainſcotied, and 
leaf curiouſly painted, 

2 tne reign of Henry I. a monaſtery was founded 
cor monks of the benedictine order; but it was 
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made ſubject to the abby of Battle in Suſſex, till the 
diliolution of religious houſes, when Henry VIII. or- 
dered it to be ſeculariſed, and made a collegiate church 
for fourteen prebendaries. This church belonge4 tg 
the monaſtery, and on the north fide are fine cloyiters, 
with ſeveral other parts of the building, particularly 
the refectory, or eating houſe, 

The town is 1ncorporate, and the government is 
veſted in two bailiffs, a recorder, fifteen aldermen, two 
chamberlains, a town clerk, two conltables, and two ſer— 
jeants at mace, The county courts and affizes are held 
here, and upon the whole it is an agreeable and popu- 
lous place. It has two werkly markets, viz. on \Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays, with four annual fairs, viz. on 
the fourth of May, the fifth of July, the tenth of Sep— 
tember, and ſeventeenta oft November, being diſtant 
from London 163 miles. 

There is a ſinall village about two miles north of 
Brecknock, called Llantbew, where there are fill 
ſome remains of an ancient calle, although it is not 
certain by whom it was built, only th.t we nd it in 
the poſſeſſion of the biſhop of St. David, who befides 
this had many other forts in which they were obliged to 
keep gariifons ; but that being very expenſive, an order 
pall.d by Edward III. by which they were to be ſup- 
ported by the public. 

There is alſo in the neighbourhood of Brecknock, a 
lake, called Brecknock Mere, about two miles over, 
where there is an amazing plenty of almoſt all forts of 
freſh water fiſh, which are taken by the people, and 
proves of very great fervice in reducing the price of 
other proviſions. | 

The method uſed by the people in taking the fiſh, is 
ſingular, for each man has a boat, called a Coracle, 
made of twigs of an oval form, about five feet long, 
and in the middle three feet broad, with the bottom 
covered with a horſes hide, but the whole ſo light, 
that when they come on ſhore they carry them home 
on their backs, In theſe vehicles the fiſhermen traverſe 
every part of the lake, and it ſeldom happens that any 
of them are drowned. | 

That theſe veſſels were uſed by the ancient Britons is 
certain, for we learn not only fron: Gildas, but alſo b 
the Roman writers, that the ancient Picts, and Caledo- 
nians, as well as the Iriſh uſed them in croſſing the 
fea, and the Friths when they came in great multitudes 
io invade the Roman province. 

The vulgar people have a tradition, that there was 
a great city where this lake now is, but that it was 
ſwallowed up by an earthquake, There are many ſuch 
traditions relating to other parts of the kingdom; but 
no regard ought to be paid to them, eſpecially as they 
are not mentioned, even by the moſt credulous of the 
Monkiſh hiſtorians. 

From this place we went to viſit the ancient caſtle of 
Blaen-Lleveny, fituated in a low place near the ſcource 
of a ſmall ſtream that einpties itſelf into the lake at 
Brecknock. It was built ſoon after. the Norman con- 
oueſt, and was often beſieged both by the Welch and 
Fnglifh, according to their various ſucceſſes, and paſſed 
{rom one family to another, during ſeveral ages, till at 
laſt becoming the property of the crown, the manor 

was given by James J. to private per{oas, from which 

time the caſtle being neglected, it began to fall to decay. 
Great part of its walls, however, are ſtill ſtanding, of 
a prodigious thickneſs, and its lofty front, thews it to 
have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure. 

There are alſo the ruins of an ancient caſtle, at 4 
village, called Penkelly in the extremity of the county, 
built originally by the kings of South Wales; but often 
beſieged and taken by the Engliſh. The remains of it, 
ſtill viſible, ſhews it to have been a place of great 
ſtrength, for the walls are exceeding thick, and it ap- 
pears to have been ſurrounded by a ſtrong rampart, and 
a deep ditch. 

There is an ancient croſs at a {mall village, near this 
place, with an inſcription, hut it is not at preſent legi- 
ble, although its ſeems to have been erected to the me- 
mory of one of thoſe itinerant preachers, whom St. Da- 
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vid ſent into this part of Wales, to perſuade the people 
to ſubmit to the authority of the pope. 

There is allo a monument of the Druidical ſuper- 
ſition, at a ſmall village, called Hammwalch, com- 
poſed of four rough flat {tones, and ſeems to have been 
the place where the arch Druid harangued the people, 
previous to the ſacrifice. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
ſurrounded by a circle of ſtones of a ſmaller ſize; but 
they are now removed, fo that it is impoſſible to diſco- 
ver the exact place where they ſtood. But as there are 
many ſuch in other parts of Wales, we have no doubt 
but that it was one of the temples, uſed by the ancient 
Britons, before the arrival of the Romans, 

The air of this county is ſharp and piercing on the 
hills, but remarkably mild in the vallies, where many of 
the people live to a great age. The mountains are very 
Hony, the ſoil is extremely barren, although in the val- 
ies, which are watered with many ſmall] ſtreams, the 
ground is fertile, and hefides all forts of good grain, 
has moſt excellent paſture for the cattle, It pro- 
duces great numbers of all ſorts of eattle, beſides goats 
and deer, and the rivers and lakes are plentifully ſtock- 
ed with the beft freſh water fiſh. 

There is but little trade carried on, and that con- 
fiſts chiefly in the manufacturing of woollen cloth and 
ſtockings. It is well watered with rivers, the principal 
of which are the Wye, the Uſk, and the Yrvon, The 
Wye has been already deſcribed, and the Ufk riſes at 
the bottom of a hill ſouth weſt of Brecknock, the 
county town ; after which it runs into Monmouth- 
ſhire, where it is joined by ſeveral] other ſmaller ſtreams, 
and falls into the Briſtol Channel. 

The Yrvon, or as it is ſometimes called, the Irvon, 
riſes near the borders of Cardiganſhire ; after which it 
paſſes ſouth eaſt, and falls into the Wye at Bealt, al- 
ready deſcribed, 

he manners of the people in this county differ little 
from thoſe in Radnorſhire, only that they have a greater 
averſion to trade, and are in general very unhoſpi- 
table to ſtrangers, a vice too cominon to the people in 
other parts of Wales. 
The only curious plants we could find were the fol- 
lowing, viz. 

Club-Moſs, or Wolve's Claw, in many parts of the 

mountains, And, 


| 


Bitter Vetch, in different parts, eſpecially on. 4 
hills near Brecknock. u the 
The only learned perſon born in this e 


; ounty 
whom ye could procure an account, is the fo J of 


llowins 
8. 


James Howel, well known for his many hiftgr'... 
and other works, was born in this county ** 
inſtructed in grammar learning, by a private tut ns 
afterwards ſent to Jeſus College, in the univerſy 
Oxford, where he finiſhed his ftudies. Whey b. le 
the Univerſity he came to London, and travelled _ 
years abroad as a tutor to ſeveral young gentlemen ** 
upon his return, was recommended to Charles! * 
promoted him to ſeveral employments at court, 2 

In the long parliament, which met 1640, he was; 
turned member for Richmond in Vorkſhite, but Ai 
not enjoy his ſeat long, for he was arreſted for deb 
and committed to the fleet priſon, where he procyreg ; 
ſubfiſtance by writing for the bookſellers. He _ 
ſome years in the fleet, but was ſet at liberty by Oli. 
ver Cromwell, although it does not appear that he hat 
any employment under him, 

At the reſtoration he was appointed Hiſtoriopryy),., 
Royal, which place he held till his death 1666, whe" 
he was buried in the Temple church, where there i, 
a monument to his memory. His works are little je. 
garded at preſent, except a volume ot letters, wrote in 
an excellent ſtile, and an Abridgment of the Hiltory of 
England, which, although full of errors, has been 
continued to the preſent times. 


This county is bounded on the north by Radnorſhire 
on the eaſt by Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire, on the 
ſouth by Glaworgathire, and on the weſt by Card. 
ganſhire and Carmarthenſhire. From north to'ſouth it 
is about thirty-five miles in length, and from eaſt to welt 


about thirty; the whole circumference being about 


one hundred and ten miles. 

It is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains three 
market towns, with ſixty- one pariſhes, being ia the 
dioceſe of St. David's, and province of Canterbury, lt 
ſends two members to parliament, viz. one knight of 
the ſhire, and one member for the town of Breck- 
nock. 


The County of G W 
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HEN the Romans invaded Britain, this 
| W county was inhabited by the Silures; but al- 
tho' the inhabitants were ſubdued, there were 
ſeveral forts erected, and there are ſtill many caſtles re- 
maining. But its preſent name is of a later date, al- 
though it is no eaſy matter to explain its etymology, 
only that the moſt probable opinion is, that it was cal- 
led Mor, from its ſituation near the ſea; Mor be. 
ing the Britiſh name fer the Ocean, as Mere is in 
Latin. | 
The firſt place we viſited was the ancient town of 
Caerphilly, pleafantly fituated among the Hills, on 
the banks of the river Rymny, where there are ſtill the 
the remains of a caſtle, which for ſtrength and magni- 
tude exceeds not only all others in Wales, but alſo in 
England, except that of Windſor. The hall is ſeventy 
feet in length, thirty-four broad, and ſeventeen high, 
The aſcent to it, is on the ſouth ſide, by a large ftair- 
caſe, eight feet broad, with a vaulted roof, ſupported 
by twenty arches riſing gradually, and the, entrance 


is near the welt end, oppotite to which, on the north, 


VVV 


is a chimney ten feet broad, with two windows on each 


ſide, built in the ſame manner as thoſe in Gothe 
churches, only that they are continued in length -H 
the floor to the roof of the building. Many curious 
figures are carved on the ſides of theſe windows, and 
there are ſeven triangular pillars, placed at equal di- 
tances, on the inſide of the walls, each of them deing 
ſupported by three buſts. Theſe buſts are different, ths 
firſt being that of an ancient man, with a long beard, 
and on each fide of him are the figures of a young man 
with diſhrivelled hair, in a mournful poſture. The nest 
pillar is ſupported by the head and breaſts of an 4. 
cient woman, with a young one on each fide, There 
is no doubt but theſe pillars were deſigned to ſupp" 
the roof; but what is repreſented by the figures >" 
ſo well known. 8 

There is a door in the ſide, that leads into a 2 
room, deſigned, we ſuppoſe, for an anti-chamber, © 
place for the gueſts to retire to after dinner ; _— 
are two doors on the eaſt end, leading to 01 . 
rooms, with one on the ſouth, and one ont 05 


& is a moſt lofty tower, each fide of which 
no like a precipice over the travellers head, 
deſtruction to thoſe, who come near it. 
have imagined that this was a Roman work, 
can be more falſe, as the whole of the ar- 
gothic, and was no doubt the principal 
ce of one Of the kings of South Wales, although 
0 ſlent as to the time when it was built. he 
hiſto!) "of this ſtupendous ediſice, the ſtrength of the 
1 the loſty room, gives us ſome notion of the 
wal 1 the inhabitants, and the ſumptuous manner 
ere thoſe princes lived before they were civilized 
en the benefits of ſociety. 
wr hur'® have been found here, but none of them 

11 reat antiquity, being either Britiſh, or ſuch as 
CONT have been ſtruck about the time the Romans 
left the iſland. 

Belides this caſtle the town does not contain any 
thing remarkable, the houſes being low and ill built. 
It has a weekly market on Thurſday, and feven fairs, 
iz. on the fifth of April, the ſixth of June, the nine- 
tenth of July, the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, the ninth 
of October, the fixtcenth of November, and the 
Thurſday before Chriſtmas, being diſtant from Lon- 

niles. 
ew b a mountain in the neighbourhood of Caer- 
killy, called Y Maen Hir, where there is a rough 
* pillar, about eight feet high, reclining a little to 
one ſide, and near the bottom is a {mal entrenchment 
encloſing an area of about fix yards. The infeription 
on the pillar 1s in the Welch language, and fignities, 


« May thou awake or riſe.” 


Which induces us to believe that it was ſet up as a 
fineral monument, in memory of ſome perſon of high 
J 
"ons miles to the north of Caerphilly is an ancient 
caſlle, at a village, called Morlaſhe, which from its 
ruins appears to have been a place of great ſtrength. 
The next place we viſited, was Caerdiff or Cardiff, 
ſo called from its ſituation on the river Taff, that runs 
through it. It is a handſome well built town, and 
eſteemed the beſt in South Wales. Both the aſſizes 
and county courts are held in it; and there is a bridge 
over the Taff, which is navigable for ſhips of burden 
up to the town. The houſes are exceeding well built 
and the ſtreets broad, open and well paved. 
The trade is very conſiderable, particularly with Briſtol, 
to which their ſhips are continually failing. It had 
formerly two churches, but one of them was deſtroyed 
by the overflowing of the river ſome time in the laſt 
laſt century; ſo that at preſent there is but one, a 
ſtately ſtructure, which accommodates the people of 
both pariſhes. There is a ſtene wall round the town, 
with four gates, and the government is veſted in a 
conſtable, two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, twelve bur— 
telles, who act as a common council, a ſteward, town 
clerk and other officers, who hold a court of record 
once every fortnight, in which the bailiffs, who are 
allo juſtices of the peace, preſide. 
But what principally engages the notice of a travel- 
ler, is its ancient caſtle, a ſtrong ſtately edifice, built by 
Robert Fitz Haimon, a powerful Norman baron, about 
the year 1100, who kept a garriſon in it where he lived, 
in all the ſplendor of a petty ſovereign. It was here 
that Robert, duke of Normandy, ſon of William the 
Conqueror, was confined during ſome part of his cap- 
tivity, by order of his brother Henry I. and Robert, 
earl of (Glouceſter, natural ſon of Henry 1. who dicd 


diſſolution of religious houſes, but no account is left of 
the value of its annual revenues. 

here was alſo a convent of grey friars in the ſuburb, 
called Crockerton, without the eaſt gate of the town, 
and another for white friars, without the, north gate, 
with one for black friars, near the weſt gate, There 
are two weekly markets here, viz. on Wedneſdays and 
aturdays, with three annual fairs, viz, on the twenty- 


nth 


nint of June, the eighth of September, and thirtieth 


ere 1147, founded a priory, that remained till the | 
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of November, being diſtant from London 165 miles. 

From this place we proceeded to the town, or as it 
is called by ſome, the city of Llandaff, ſituated on, the 
banks of the river Taff, and a place of great antiqui- 
ty, as appears from its having been the ſeat of a biſhop, 
about the time the Romans left the iſland. At preſent 
however, it is but a ſmall decayed place, without any 
thing worthy of a traveller's notice, beſides the cathe- 
dral, which is a molt magnificent ſtructure, Like 
moſt other great churches it was built at different times 
by the munihcence of its prelates. The body of the 
church has bcen rebuilt fince the beginning of this cen- 
tury, being in length from caſt to weſt two hundred and 
lixty- three feet, from the door of the choir to the altar, 
ſeventy five feet, and to the chapel, dedicated to St. 
Mary, fixty-five feet. The breadth of the church, and 
the height of the inſide of the roof ate equal, being both 
ſixty-ſive feet, and the heighth from the floor to the 
compaſs work of the roof fitty-tour feet. There are no 
croſs ifles in this cathedraj, nor is there a ſteeple in 
the middle, but the choir is as neat as can be ima- 
gined. It had likewiſe five towers, but they were 
thrown down by the dreadful ſtorm that happened in 
the year 1703. It had formerly a weekly market, but 
that has been diſcontinued ſome time, although there 
are ſtill two annual fairs, viz. on the ninth of Febru- 
ary, and Whitſun Monday, being diſtant from London 
107 miles. 

There are two ſmall iſlands almoſt adjoining to the 
coaſt, near the river Taft, one of which is called Scilly, 
and the other Barry, eſteemed extremely pleaſant in 
ſummer, and the vulgar people have a tradition, that in 
one of theſe iſlands, 1s an opening, to which, if a perſon 
holds his car, he will hear the ſound of a ſmith at 
work; but this is only a ridiculous fable, as no ſuch 
ſound is now heard, and poſtibly the notion, at firſt, 
aroſe from a diſtempered imagination. 

Cowbridge the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Ewenny, over which there is a 
ſtone bridge. It is an exceeding neat town, wich open 
ſtreets, and good houſes, but no publick buildings that 
merit a particular deſcription. 

A conſiderable trade is carried on by the inhabitants, 
and the government of the town is veſted in a bailiff, 
choſen annually from among the principal inhabitants ; 
and approved of by the conſtable of St. Quintin's 
Caſtle. The weekly market is on Tueſdays, and there 
are three fairs, viz. on rhe twenty-third of April, the 
firſt of Auguſt, and the eighteenth of October, being 


diſtant from London 177 miles. 


A monaſtery is ſaid to have been built about the year 


500 by one St. Cadocus, an itinerant preacher, at a vil- 
liage, called Llancarven, near Cowbridge, but no re- 
mains of it are now left. 

A little to the weſt of Cowbridge, at a village, called 
Llanblythein, are the remains of an ancient caſtle found- 
ed ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, and from the whole 
of its appearance ſeems to have been a place of ſtrength, 

There is another village in the ſame neighbourhood, 
called Ewenny, where a convent was fountied in the 
reign of king Stephen, which remained till the diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, ſubordinate to the mitred 
abby of Glouceſter, when its annual revenues amounted 
to ſeventy-eight pounds, but none of its remains are 
left. 

The foundation of many buildings have been diſco- 
vered at a village, called Lantwitt, near Cowbridge, 
and tradition ſays, that it was formerly a large popu- 
lous town, but of that there is no certainty. In the 
church-yard are two ſtones, one of which is adorned 
with rough carvings, and on it are engraved ſeveral 
words in the ancient Britiſh language, but fo defaced 
that no perſon can read them. The other is carved 


much in the ſame manner, and was formerly uſed as 
the pedeſtal of a croſs. Authors have imagined that theſe 
were {et up by the Druids ; but that is not true, as ſome 
of the carvings repreſent croſtes, and others ſigns of the 
Chriſtian religion, nor do they any way reſemble the 
monuments of the ancient Britons, 
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Llantriſſent, about eight miles diſtant from this place 
Was a town of great repute, in ancient times; but it 
is now ſo decayed, as to contain only a few poor 
houſes. It is ſtill a borough, and governed by a por- 
treve, choſen annually, and has a weekly market on 
Friday, with three fairs, viz. on the frſt of May, the 
firſt of Auguſt, and the eighteenth, of October, being 
diſtant tron London 167 miles. 

St. Donat's Caſtle, ttands at a place, called Naſh 
Point, and is a work of great antiquity, as appears 
from many Roman antiquities, having been found near 
it. At what time this cafile was tounded, does not 
appear, only the firſt time we meet with it in hiſtory, 
is in the reien of William Rutus, when one of the 
Britiſh chiets, who poſſe ſied it, was bately betrayed to 
the Normans, who put him to death, and ſeized on his 
eftate. It is ſituated on an eminence, from whence 
there is an extenſive prolpect, with gardens on the 
north, and a fine pirk on the wett. Many additions 
have been made to the butioing at different times; and 
it is now the country reftidence of a gentleman's 
family. 

Bridge-end, near this place, is a pleaſant village, fi- 
tuated on a ſmall river, called the Ogmore, by which 
it is divided, and joined agzin by a handiome ſtone 
bridge. It is an agreeable place, but does not contain 
any remarkable ſtructures, nor any thing worthy of a 
tra veller's notice. 

It has a weekly market on Saturday, and two fairs, 
viz, on Holy Thurſday, and the ſeventeenth of Novem- 
ber, being diſtant from London 178 miles. 

Aberavon, on the fame road, is a long ſtraggling 
town, ſituated on a river, called the Avon; but tho' 
it is an ancient borough, yet its market and fair have 
deen long fince diſcontinued. 

Near it, at a ſmall village, called Kynſig, was for- 
merly a ſtrong caftle ; but it is now totally demo- 
liſhed. 

Travelling ſtill weſtward, we paſſed through Mor- 

an, a ſmall village, but remarkable for a convent of 
Eillertian monks, founded by Robert, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, in the reign of king Stephen, which remained 
till the general diflolution, when its annual revenues 
amounted to one hundred and eighty one pounds. The 
remains of it has been ſince repaired, and it is the feat 
ot a private gentleman. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is a hill, on the top of 
which is a ſtatue, four feet high, and about one broad, 
on which is an unintelligible Latin inſcription, im- 
porting, that ſome perſon was buried under it, and the 
vulgar people have a notion that whoever reads it will 
die ſoon after, 

There is another monumental flatue on the high- 
way fide, near Morgan, whereen is a Latin in- 
ſcription, but as unintelligible as the other ; and the 
people have a tradition, that one of the Welch princes 
lies buried under it. 

The Jaſt village we ſhall mention near this place is 
Coyty, where there are thej remains of an ancient 
caſtle, built by Robert Fitz Haimon, in the reign of 
William Rufus, Great part of the wa'ls are ſtill ſtand- 
ing, which ſhews it to have been a place of conſide- 
rable ſtrength, and well contrived to repel the Welch; 
who could not be brought to ſubmit to the Nor- 
mans, 

Neath, the next market town we viſited, is a place 
of great antiquity, and although wuch fallen from its 
tormer grandeur, yet it is ſtill populous, and carries on 
a good trade with Briſtol and other parts. 

In the reign of Henry 1. Richard de Granville, and 
Conſtance his wife, founded a convent, which re- 
mained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds. Some of the remains of this abby 
are itil] to be ſeen, as well as the ruins of a ſtately 
caſtle, near which is a fine ſeat, belonging to a private 
gentleman, 


The government of the town is veſtcd in a portreve, 


* 


choſen annually, and approved of by the conſtag 
the caſtle; and there is a weekly market on Saru. 
and three annual fairs, viz. on Trinity Thurſda 3 
thirteenth of July, and the twelfth of Septembe, th, 
ing diſtant from London 201 miles. et, be. 
In the reign of Henry I. the carl of Wargic. 
quered ſome pait of this county, particularly R py 
welt of Neath; but it paſſed into other families fut 
that time, and is now called eaſt and weſt Goyn, © 


* Pe erland 

I he next town we vitited, namely Swagſe, .. 
; 12 ene hs 
of the beſt, either for trade or buildings iy the wh 
of the county. Ic is fituated on the fea, havir,, Mi 
An. 


cellent harbour, where above an hundred ſhias » 

lie in ſafety, Ihe town is well built, and the wh 
bitants carry on a conſiderable trade, p 2 
coals, there being plenty of them in the neige 
hood. Theſe coals are ſent, not only along tie dar 
of Wales, but alſo to ſome of the towns in Icland 1, 
which conſiderable ſums of money are returned '@/ 
veral capital merchants reſide in it, and, upon Pe: 
whole, it is both a populous and flouritning place, hs 
has two weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſday 2114 * 
turday, and has five annual fairs, viz, on the thiriceq; 
of July, the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, the nineteeg1 
of October, and the two Saturdays following, beine 
diſtant trom London 205 miles. N 

1 here were ſeveral religious houſes here in the time; 
of popery, but they are now lo totally demoliſhed, that 
the places where they ſtood ate ſcarce known. 

There is alſo a mineral ſpring in the neighbeurhogd 
of the town, which has been found very benefcj.t 
in fluxes, and other diſorders, occaſioned by weak. 
nels. . 

About five miles ſouth of Swanſea is Oyſtermowh. 
Caſtle, pleaſantly fituated, on an eminence, nar the 
ſea, from whence there is a moſt charming profyce, 
It was built by the earl of Warwick, in the reign of 
Henry I. but after, having deſcended to f{zveral fa. 
milies, it came at laſt to the Somerſets, and ie now 
part of the citate of the duke of Beaufort. test 
part of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, and from the whole 
of its appearance, muſt have been a place of conſidera- 
ble ſtrength. 

Travelling along the coaſt, we came to Oxwich- 
bay, near which is Pennarth-caſtle, built about the i:me 
time with the other, and in poſſeſſion of the ſame no- 
ble family. The front tower, and ſome of the walls, 
are ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have been 
exceeding ſtrong. 

The laſt market town we viſited was Penriſe, or 
Penryze, pleaſantly ficuated on the north welt of Ux- 
wich-bay, and is very populous, but does not conta 
any remarkable ſtructures, beſides its magnificent caltic, 
of which there are ſtill conſiderable remains, It was 
founded ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, and fa 
rounded by a deep ditch, which in that age was thong 
impregnable, except by ſtratagem, or treachery. _ 

The town has a weekly market on Thurſday, win 
four annual fairs, viz. on the ſeventeenth of May, the 
ſeventeenth of July, the ſeventeenth of September, an 
the firſt of December, being diſtant from London 219 
miles. | 

A little to the north of Penriſe is a high mountain, 
called Hyn-Bryn, on which is an ancient monument 
of a large ſize, being a rough ſtone, ſupported by a 
circle of {ix ſmaller ones, not above four fect high, al- 
though the great one is ſuppoſed to weigh at lealt twenty 
tons. How, or for what purpoſe, it was firſt ereckec, 
is not certain, but, poſſibly, as an altar to facrince 0 
before the Druidical religion was debaſed by the Dai 
barous practice of offering human victims. 

Near Penriſe is alſo a point or promontory, c 
Wormſhead Point, that runs about a inile inte dd“ 
ſea, and at high water, it is fo ſurrounded, s do hay 
an iſland, At the utmoſt extremity of the point, ' © 
ſmall crevice in the rock, into which if dult 15 _— 
it flies back again into the air; and when a beste 


. 0 * ' * if | U 
holds his ear to it, he hears a prodigious no 3 


articularly j, 
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called 
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3 of the air, and its paſſing with velocity, from 
hoc cavern to another. | BORA 
wee ar the entrance to this point is Webly caſtle, a 
edifice, but without any decorations, as the whole 

has been deſigned for ſtrength, The earl of Warwick, 
eady mentioned, built a convent at Llangenith, a 
village near Penriſe, but being one of the alien priories, 
- was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI, 
it Leaving theſe parts, we travelled to the borders of 
the county, and viſited Llwhor formerly a conſiderable 
own, but now fo reduced as to have neither market, 
nor fait. It is governed by a portreve choſen annually 
1 the court leet of the manor, but does not contain 
iny thing remarkable, there being only a few poor 
houſes, and a ſmall gothic church. 
The air of this county, on the mountains towards 
he north, is extremely cold, but on that fide towards 
the ſouth, where the ground is more level, it is mild, 
ard the breezes from the [ca makes it very agreeable in 
ſummer. In the mountainous parts, the {oil is hard 
and barren, although there arc ſome fertile ſpots in the 
Vallis. Theſe hills, however, though they do not 
produce much corn, yet they afford good paſture, for 
ſheep, goats, and other cattle, and the people make 
large quantities of chceſe, butter and other articles. 

There is plenty of coals, and lead in the mountains, 
and the ſouth part is ſo ſertile, that it is commonly 
called, The Garden of Wales. There is no particular 
manulactory carried on in Glamorganthire, thoſe in the 
interior parts living by husbandry, and thoſe on the 
coaſt by trading to ſea. 

There are many rivers in this county, the principal 
of which are the following. 
The Rhymny or Remney, which riſes in Brecknock- 
ſhire, and running ſouthwards, divides this county from 
Monmouthſhire, after which it falls into the mouth of 
the Severn near Cardiff already deſcribed. 
The Taff alſo riſes in Brecknockſhire, after which it 
enters this county, paſles by Llandaft, and falls into the 
mouth of the Cardiff. 
The Ogmore riſes near the borders of Brecknock- 
ſhire, and entering this county receives the addition of 
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not wonderful, for it is occaſioned by the con- 


ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, after which it falls into the ſea, 
a few miles to the weſt of Cowbridge, already de- 
ſcribed. 

The Avon riſes in the north part of the county, and 
falls into the mouth of the Severn at Aberavon, a ſmall 
place already mentioned. 

The people who, live in the interior parts of this 
county, not having many opportunities of converſing 
with ttrangers, are but little poliſhed in their manners, 
and generally conſidered as very fel:\h ; but thoſe who 
live towards the coaſt, whoſe commerce brings them 
acquainted with people in other parts, are both polite 
and hoſpitable. | 

The following curious plants are ſound in this coun- 
ty, viz. 

Great Sea Stock Gillyflower, with a ſinuated leaf, in 
many places, near the ſea coait. 

Alexanders, and 

Small round-leaved Scurvy-grals, on the mountains. 

Small Verna] Star Hyacinth on the ſea coaſt in dif- 
ferent parts. 

Dwarf Sea Fern, in the ſame places; and 

Sea Cotton Weed, in different parts of the rocks, 
found at low water. 


This county is bounded on the north by Brecknock- 
ſhire, on the caſt by Monmouthſhire, on the ſouth by 
the mouth of the Severn, and that part of the ſea, cal- 
led the Briſtol channel, and on the weſt by Caermar- 
thenſhire. . 

It is about forty-eight miles in length from eaſt to 


weſt, and from north to fouth twenty-ſeven, the whole 


«x 10700 being about an hundred and fixteen 
miles. 

It is divided into ten hundreds, and befides Llandaff, 
contains five market towns, with one hundred and 
eighteen pariſhes, being partly in the dioceſe of Llan- 
daff, and partly in that of St, Davids, and in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. 

It returns two members to the houſe of commons, 
viz. one knight of the ſhire, and one burgeſs for the 
town of Cardiff. 


county was inhabited by the Dimetæ, a war- 
| like people, who in conjunction with the 
dilures, ſtood long out againſt the invaders, although 
regularity of diſcipline obliged them to ſubmit at laſt. 
We left Glamorganſhire and turning north viſited 
Llanymddovry ſituated on the banks of the river Towy, 
a place of great antiquity, as appears from many re- 
mains of Roman pavements that have been dug up at 
different times, and there is alſo ſome parts of a military 
Way, which led to a {trong caſtle, about two miles diſ- 
tant, of which there are not any remains left. The 
church of this town ſtands on a hill, near the town, but 
it only a poor ſtructure; nor are there any buildings 
that merit a particular deſcription. It is an ancient 
'ough governed by a bailiff and twelve capital bur- 
belles, who act as a common council. 
The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are 
x fairs, viz. on the Wednefday after 3 Wed- 


W the Romans invaded Britain, this 


"elday after Eafter, Wedneſday after Whitſunday, the 


wa of July, the tenth of October, and twenty- 
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ſixth of November, being diſtant from London 182 
miles. 

On the north of this town is a village, called Llan- 
ſadwrn, where there is not any thing remarkable, only 
that it has a good fair for cattle on the fifth of Oc- 
tober. 

Llangadoc, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the road leading weſtward, but does not 


contain any thing remarkable. It has a weekly market 


on Thurſday, with five annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth 
of March, Holy Thurſday, the nineteenth of July, the 
firſt Thurſday in September, and the eleventh of De- 
cember, being diſtant from London, 186 miles. 

Before we leave this place, we think it may not be 
diſpleaſing to many of our readers, if we relate one of 
the moſt barbarous murders, that we remember to 
have heard of in England, which was committed with- 
in a few miles of this town. 

One Mr. Powe], a gentleman of fortune, had lived 
ſome time on very bad terms with his wife, who was 
ſuſpected of criminal converſezion with one Mr. Wil- 

5s G . liams 
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liams, a young tradeſman in the town of Llanymddovry, 
but there was not, however, any proof of their guilt, 
with what view we cannot fay ; but this is certain, that 
on January whe eighth 1770, Williams hired about a 
dozen of poor illiterate men, two of whom were tinkers, 
to murder Powel. One would ſcarce believe that 
twelve men could be found in a ſmall country town, 
little better than a village, who fer the take of a poor 
pecaniary reward, would undertake to Commit a murder, 
eſpecially when the perion, who was to be the object 
of their diabolical fury, had never done any thing to 
offend them. 

However, ſuch men were procured, and Williams 
marched as captain, at the head of them, till they 
came to the houſe, where they found the unfortunate 
gentleman, fitting in his chair, not ſuſpecting any evil 
intentions againſt him; but when he ſaw Williams, he 
began to imagine that his life was in danger, and beg- 
ged that they would not murder him. The reit of the 
conſpirators had diſguiſed their faces, ard were armed 
with cutlaſies, tuck fticks, and ſuch like weapons. 
With thele inſtruments of deſtruction, they cut and 
mangled the unfortunate gentleman, in ſo barbarous a 
manner, as cannot be repeated without horror. With 
a ſavage, premeditated, helliſh cruelty, they cut off 
ſome of his fingers, his lips, and other parts of his 
body, after which they ripped open his belly, {© that 
he fell down with his bowels in his hands, and they 
having thought that he was dead, fet off with the ut- 
moſt expedition. 

Previdence, which ſeldom ſuffers murder to eſcape 
unpuniſhed, ſoon Jed the people to diſcover where the 
miſcreants reſided. A deep ſnow happened to be upon 
the ground, and next morning when the country was 
alarmed, one Mr. Pogſon, a neighbouring gentleman, 
obſerved the traces of mens feet in the ſnow, and mea- 
ſured the ſize of ſuch as were moſt viſible. What was 
exceeding remarkable was that one of the ſhoes had 
exactly five broad nails in its heel, and near to where 
the foot had trod, ſome drops of blood were ſeen. 

T hete circumftances induced them to trace the mat- 
ter as far as poſſible, and therefore they began, and 
found, that the perſon whole ſteps they had diſcovered, 
had both come from, and returned to the houſe of one 
Morgan, a poor countryman, who fold ale and other 
liquors. Upon this, Morgan was ſubpaned to attend 
the coroner's inqueſt; but he denied knowing any 
thing of the affair, and was therefore diſmiſſed, with 
orders to attend the next day, in company with his 
wife and daughter. Morgan ſtill continued to deny the 
fact, but being ordered to pull off one of his ſhoes, it 
anſwered exactly to the print made in the ſnow, hav- 
ing the fame nails, that appeared ſo remarkable to thoſe 
who had taken the dimenſions ; upon which he- was 
committed to Carmarthen goal. 

The greateſt part of the conſpirators were ſoon after 


apprehended in different parts, but unfortunately Wil- 


liams, who was the principal inſtrument in this bloody 
affair, eſcaped abroad; nor does it appear what has 
become of him. 

By a ſtatute made in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
juſtices of the court of King's Barks are authorized 
to remove every cauſe of action at the ſuit of the 
crown, to one of the next Engliſh counties, and ac- 
eordingly it having been certified to that court, that 
Mr. Powell was murdered in Wales, a writ, Habeas 
Corpus, was granted, and ſerved upon the ſheriff of 
Carmarthenthire, ordering him to deliver the bodies of 
dhe priſoners to the ſheriff of Herefordſhire, in whoſe 
diſtrict they were to take their trials, Accordingly they 
were dclivered up, and their tryals came on in a very 
folemn manner, before the late fir Joſeph Y ates, at 
Hereford, on the twenty-ſeventh of March 1770, but 
Tt was neceſſary, in order to promote the ends of pub- 
lic juſtice, that one of the murderers {hou!d be admitted 
an evidence for the crown ; and upon what he delivered 
in court, corroborated by the depcfitions of other wit- 
neſſes, fix of them, amo. whom was Morgan already 


as. 


ers uſed to lodge after they returned from ihe 


mentioned, were found guilty, and received fr. 
ot Death. "Silence 
The worthy judge, who preſided on the tz 
to the unhappy convicts in a molt pathonate , 
ting manner, He laid before them the nay 
crime, put them in mind ot that awty] 
they were ſoon to make Before the tribunal of Al.!“ 
God, where the inmoſt receilts of their Mindy... 
be laid open. The hope that finners dür © Lcd 
Gl Mercy, through the nie its Ot Chrift, p ay Nn 
ceility they were under to prepare for their Oar... 
change. Four of their bodies were delivered ,, 
geons to be diſſected, and the other two Wc. 9 
chains. "A 
It is impoſſible to read the account of tlie Ty 
affair, without reflecting en the depravity as 
nature; nor can we think of the inecedy mann, 
which they wers brought to juſtice, Without We: 6 
the wiſdom of that Providence that prefides gs 
aftairs of the children of men. Doubt th. 
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It does not contain any thing remarkable, 9 5 
it is extremely populous, and the parti is faid 10 C. 1. 
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ſtone bridge, built at the expence of the inha te 


it has a weekly market on Tueſday, and a für c.. 
cattle on the twyenty-firſt of June, being diitant (19, 
V *Wit 


again to the crown, and is now the property of a p 
vate gentleman. 

Denever, or Denefer caſtle, is ſituated within 2 (uy 
miles of the fame place, on a lofty eminence, {u:- 
rounded by many tall trees, which gives it a romane 
appearance, It was one of the royal feats of South 
Wales, but becoming the property of the crown, in 
latter times, it was given to a private gentleman, in 
whoſe family it ſtill continues. 

There are ſeveral villages in this neighbourkood, ar! 
although none of them contain any thing that mers 
a particular deſcription ; yet we ſhall mention them tn 
the order they lye. 

Pentre, has two fairs, one en the twelith of lay, anc 
the other on the tenth of October. 

Little Mountain, is a ſmall place, where there are 
two fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May, and tweltth uf 
November. 

Llanſawill, is a conſiderable village, where there arr 
three fairs, viz. on the firſt I riday aiter the twelfth 0! 
May, the ewenty-fixth of July, and the iwenty-ti/ 
of October. 

Llanvihangel, is a long ſtraggling village, with two 
fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May, and tenth of Oct- 
ber, for cattle and toys. And there is a fair on the 
twelfth of November, at another village, called Li 
nwynels. 5 

The next place we viſited was Llanelly, plealant.y 
ſituated near the ſea fide, at the mouth of the rue, 
called the Dules. It is a neat handſome town, With 
many good houſes, and a ſtately gothic church. 4 
conſiderable trade is carried on here with Ircland, pat 
ticularly in coals, cheeſe and ſome other articles. 15 
has a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual Falls, 
viz, on Aſcenſion day, and the thirtieth of Septene 
being diſtant from London 216 miles. „ 

There is a ſmall iſland, or rather a peninſul wn 
neighbourhood, called Bachanis, where a conveut © 
founded in the ſixth century, but the Britiſh convent 
in that age were only houſes, where the itincrant n 
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Kidwelly, the next place we viſited, was formerly a 
ce of much repute, but it is now greatly decayed. 
q * formeriy an 2xceeding good harbour, but that E 
hoak ed up nor does any ſhips of burden, come into 
ow cho L a 3 0 
lace being moſtly inhabited by hſhermen. The 
cient borough, and although a poor miſzr- 
able place, yet it is {till governed by a mayor and other 
oper officers. It has a weekly market on Pucſday, 
witd four annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-ninth of 
October, being dillant from London 224 miles. £ 

t was formerly famous for a monaſtery of benedic- 
ne Monks founded in the reign of Henry J. by Roger 
bloß of Saliſbury , and there was a caſtle here, of 
which there are fill fo much remaining as fhews it to 
bare been a place of great ſtrength. It is generally 
{uppoled that this was the place where a molt bloody 
battle WAS ſought by the Britons, under the command 
of Aurelius, and the SAXONS, hQ had claimed 2 jet - 
tlement in the ifland - but this is certainly owing to a 
miſtake in reading Bede, for it is not probable that the 
C1x0n5 in that age penetrated any great way beyond the 
Severn. ; : 
The monkiſh hiſtorians, to whom no credit ought to 
be g1v2n, unleſs corroborated by other EVIdences, have 
told us, that this place was long inhabited by oue 
Kianus, a Scot, and his ſons; but this is ſuch a glar- 
ing fal{hood, that no man, who has {pent any time in 
ſtudying the hiſtory of Britain will give any credit 
to it. a 
At the time this Scot is ſaid to have lived and reign- 
ed here, the kingdom of Scotland was confined to Ar- 
evleſhire, and the weſtern iſles, and although they ſent 
many itinerent preachers through different parts of 
Wales, yet it was morally impoſlible that they thouid 
be able to tranſport armies. 
We arc likewiſe told, that one Maurice of London 
effected a ſettlement here, and built a ſtrong fort, but 
not content with that conqueſt, he aſpired at the domi- 
nions of one of the Welch princes, whoſe wife a ma(- 
culine heroine, raiſed an army and met bim in the 
held, where ſhe loſt her life, lighting tor her huſband's 
kingdom. 
We are not in the leaſt ſurpriſed that the lazy idle 
monks ſhould forge ſuch ſtories, which were greedily 
ſwallowed by the ignorant vulgar in thoſe ages of dark - 
nels ; but that gentlemen ſhould now inſert them in 
their writings, is really ſurpriſing, and a convincing 
proof that they can ſwallow any thing. 
There is a tmall village, near this place, called Pen- 
rybed, where there is a fair on the fifth of December 
for toys, 
From this part we "travelled to Caermarthen the 
county town, and from which it receives its name, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Towy, and acknow- 
ledged by all who have written of it to be a place of 
great antiquity, and well known to the Romans, as 
appears from Antoninus, who in his itinerary calls it 
Maridumus, and reckons it the laſt Roman Ration in 
tais part of the ifland. 1 
The river is navigable for veſſels of conſiderable bur- 
den up to the town, which has good ſtreets, with 
fine gardens, and many perſons of diſtin&ion reſide 
nit; and upon the whole it is reckoned the hand- 
lomeſt and moſt polite town in ſouth Wales. The 
houſes are exceeding well built, and the trade is very 
conſiderable, there being conſtantly a great number of 
people refiding in it, beſides ſuch as come for the bene- 
nit of trade, from the neighbouring country. The 
wwn was formerly encompaſſed with a ftrong ſtone 
Wall, with a moſt magnificent caitle, of which there are 
till ſome remains. "There is alſo a fine ſtone bridge, 
over the river, with a good quay for landing the 
£00ds, 
In ancient times, efpecially in the reign of Henry I. 
"15 town was often plundered by the Normans ; but 
thoſe invaders being driven away, it recovered from its 
*uns, and became a very conſiderable place, and is 
Wa county of itſelf, being governed by a mayor, re- 
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der, two ſheriffs, ſixteen aldermen, who on all pub- 
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lic occaſions, are dreſſed in ſcarlet robes. They have 
alſoa town clerk, with ſerjeants at mace, and all other 
neceſſary and proper officers. 

Their privileges have been inlarged by a new charter, 
within theie few vears, by which they are empowere: 
to hold a court once a month, to make by-laws in the 
ſame manner as in London. 

Betore the reformation, it had ſeveral convents and 
chapels ; hut at prefent it has only one church dedicated 
to St, Peter, which is a {lately gothic ſtructure, with a 
croſs and tide titles. The afizes and county courts are 
held here, fo that beſides the concourſe of people, who 
come on affairs of trade, there are conitanily preat 
numbers, who have buſineſs in the law. The town 
houſe is a ſtately edifice, and they have a market houſe, 
not exceeded by any in Wales, | 

There has alſo been eſtabliſhed in the town an Aca- 
demy, where young men, the children of proteſtant 
diſlenters, paſs through a courſe of liberal education. 
The two weekly markets on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, are pientiiul y ſupplied with ail forts of neceſlary 
proviſion, and there arc fix annual fairs, viz. on the third 

of June, the tenth of July, the twelfth of Auguſt, the 
ninth of September, the ninth of October, and the four- 
teenth of November, being diſtant from London 203 
miles. 

On the eaſt of Caermarthen, is Abergwilly, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on a ſmall fiream chat falls into the 
Towy, and formerly noted for a collegiate church, of 
which there are {till ſome remains. There are two fairs 
at this village, viz. on the ſecond of October for 

toys, and the twenty-ſeventh of November tor cattle, 

There are alſo two fairs at a imall village, called 
Drufwyn, viz. on the iirft of July, and the fifth of 
October. 

Near this village, on the oppoſite fide of the river, 
are the ruins of a {trong caſtle ; but it does not appear 
by whom it was built, 

Towy caſtle about five miles diſtant from Caermar- 
then is ſituated on an eminence, and appears from its 
ruins to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure. The 
greateſt part of the front is ſtill ſtanding, with many of 
the walls; and near it are ſeveral tall old elms, which 
makes the whole appear extremely romantic. . 

Cantrebychan is ſituated a little to the caſt of Caer- 
marthen, and was once famous for a ſtrong fort, 
built on a lofty eminence, and it is ſaid, that when the 
Romans were in the iſland, they diſcovered copper 
mines here, from which great quantities of ore were ex- 
tracted, | 

At a village of the ſame name in this neighbourhood, 
there are two fairs, viz. on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, 
and the ſixth of October. | 

Near this place, at a village, called Kaio, is a flat 
ſtone, with a Latin inſcription to the memory of one 
Paulinus, whom we ſuppoſe to have been one of the 
Roman commanders, who was ſtationed here about the 
time thoſe people were preparing to depart from the 
iſland. 

There is alſo another monumental ſtone, with a La- 
tin inſcription, at the fame place, but of a much later 
date than the other, and the Latin more barbarous and 
unintelligible, There are beſides theſe many other an- 
tiquities, ſuch as pillars, tombs, &c. but moſt of the 
inſcriptions are ſo defaced, that it is difficult to find out 
their meaning. | 

Cantrenawr; on the north of Caermarthen, is only a 
ſmall village; but it is ſaid to have been one of the Ro- 
man forts, when they marched into this part of the 
ifland ; but there are no remains of either a camp, or 
caſtle, ſo old as thoſe times. 

Laugharn, or as it is ſometimes called Llancharn, 
is a town of great antiquity, ſituated on the river Taff, 
where it falls into the fea, and has many good houtes, 
the inhabitants having, theſe many years paſt, carried 


on a conſiderable trade to Ireland, Briſtol, and other 


* | s _ 
Near it was a ſirong caſtle in former times, which is 


| fill Randing, and with ſome modern additions is mow 
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the ſeat of a private gentleman. There is another 
{trong cattle oppoſite to this on the other {ide of the 
river, which is capdle of commanding both the town 
and the harbour, 

The church of this town is a ſmall ſtructure, nor 
are there any public buildings that merit a particular de- 
ſcription. The weekly market is on Friday, and there 
is a fair on the tenth of December, being diſtant from 
London 233 miles. | 

Many Roman ceins were diſcovered at a ſmall vil- 
lage, called Kilmaen Lhwyd, and ncar it are ſtill the 
remains of a ſtrong camp. 

There is another imall village, in the fame neigh- 
bourhood, called Lhan Boydy, where there is a prodi- 
gious large rough ſtone, which the vulgar people, ac- 
cording to their ignorant notions, told us belonged to 
King Arthur, and that it was placed there by him in 
memory of a battle, but no credit ſhould be given to ſuch 
aſlertions, for the fame of that hero was ſo great, and 
his memory held in ſuch eſteem, that almoſt every mo- 
nument is aſcribed to him. 

On the banks of the river Towy, at a town, called 
Newcaſtle, there are ſeveral good houſes, and a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle; but 
it was deftroyed, during the civil wars in the laſt cen- 
tury. The town has a good ſtreet, but does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable. The weekly market is on 
Friday, and there are three annual fairs, viz. on the 
twenty-ſecond of June, the eighteenth of July, and the 
twenty-ſecond of November, being diftant from Lon- 
don 220 miles, 

The laſt place we viſited in this county, was a plea- 
fant village, called St. Clare, where there was formerly 
a rich convent ſubject to an abby in France ; but it 
was diſſolved al: ng with the alien priories, in the reign 
of Henry VI. and its rents given to All-foul's college, 
Oxford. | | 

The air of this county has always been eſteemed 
more mild and agreeable than that of the counties ad- 
joining, becauſe there are not ſo many mountains, and 
there being many woods, the place is extremely agree- 
able. It is exceeding fertile, both in wheat, and all 
other ſorts of grain, and great quantities of ſheep are 
fed in it. There are great plenty of wild fowl ; and 
not only ſalmon, but all other ſorts of freſh water fiſh 
are exceeding cheap, which neceſſarily contributes to- 
wards reducing the price of other forts of proviſions. 
They have alſo coals in great plenty, but there is no 
particular manufactories carried on in any of the 
towns. | | 

T here are ſeveral rivers in this county, the principal 
of which are the following. 

The Towy, which riſes in Cardiganſhire, and run- 
ning ſouth weſt, falls into St, George's channe], a few 
miles ſouth of Carmarthen. 

The Cothy, which allo riſes near the borders of Car- 
diganſhire, and after running ſouth weſt through part 
ot this county, falls into the Towy, five miles above 
Carmarthen. | 

The Tave, or the Teivy, riſes near the ſource of 
the laſt mentioned river, and running ſouth weſt, di- 
vides Cardiganſhire from this county, after which it 
falls into the Iriſh ſea. | 

There are many other ſmaller ſtreams, but none of 
them merits a particular deſcription. 

The inhabitants of this county are in general more 
polite, and bear a nearer reſemblance to the Engliſh 
than thoſe of the other Welch counties already deſcrib- 
ed, ſo that one who reſides amongſt them, eſpecially 
at the county town, is apt to imagine that he is in one 
of the Engliſh counties. | 

The moſt curious plants are the following : 

Club Moſs, or Wolve's Claw, on the banks of the 
Cothy. 

Upright Fir Moſs, on the banks of the Towy. 

Mountain Dwarf Funiper, near Carmarthen, 

Engliſh Saſh Thiſtle at the ſame placc, 

Purple Mountain in different parts. 

Mountain Bugle in many of the woods, And, 


* 


Low Creeping Mountain Welch Sorrel, in dip 
parts, eo 


We ſhould have been glad to have pratifieg . 


x ur reza 
ers with an account of the famous Merjjy, bby, 
born at or near Carmarthen, about thirty or forte. 
aſter the Romans lefc the iſland ; but his a4; 1 [iy 

bus hain 


been to dilguited by the monks in their fabulous 10 

ries, that it is difficult to ſelect truth from fe 1 
falſhoods. There is another difficulty ye | N 1 
der, naincly, that he lived at the time when e 
king Arthur commanded the Britiſh forces a © 
Saxons, and when the nation was fo involved 
and bloodſhed, that no juſt account can be had af 
and it is well known, that the monks either Au 
the many ſtories of his witch- craft, or took them "ths 
the reports of the vulgar. 8 

All the Welch hiſtorians agree, that he was 3 he. 
learned perſon, and that the monkiſh tories bes, 
ing his witchcraft, were firſt invented, on account jp 
his having ſome knowledge of geometry. [Indeed We. 
only the vulgar, but cven the prieſts, made it 13 
ſtant rule to traduce ſuch of the laity as execlic a 
ſuperior knowledge to themſelves. | 

Buchannan, the Scottiſh hiſtorian, has alſo attzcked 
the character of Merlin, but that author had not he 
leaſt ſhadow of authority for ſo doing; for it i; g 
known that there are no records, extant that contan 
any account of him. 

It is our opinion that he was one of thoſe perſor.s 
who preferred retirement and ſtudy to the toil; dt 
war; and that being a perſon of great knowledye an; 
experience, he might be often contulted for his advice 
on difficult occurrence:, by the leading men of that 
time, and ſucceſs having attended his counſels, th: 
people reputed him as being endowed with ſome ſupe- 
r10r power. 

Such we think is the moſt rational conjecture that 
can be formed of that extraordinary perſon. Hut we 
cannot ſce with what propriety the Scottiſh hiftor:an has 
allerted, that he was buried near Peebles in that pat ct 
the iſland unleſs he might have attended Arthur, when 
he went on an expedition into Scotland. 

Beſides Merlin, the following eminent perſons have 
been born in this county. 


Walter Devereux, earl of Eſſex, and father of the 
ear] of Efſex, whole life we have gi ven in our account 
of Herefordſhire, was born in this county, of very ho- 
norable parents 1540. He received his education from 
a private tutor, after which he went to finiſh his ſtu- 
dies in King's college, Cambridge. Having an earneſt 
deſire to ſignalize his courage in ſome military expiits, 
he went a volunteer againſt the earls of Northumber- 
land and Weſtmorland, who had taken up arms for arr, 
queen of Scots, then a priſoner in England, and in 
which ſtation he behaved with ſo tuch courage, that he 
was recommended to the favour of queen Elizabech, 
who not only created him earl of Eſſex, but allo ho- 
noured him with the order of the garter. 

He was ſoon after ſent over to Ireland, to ſuppre(s 2 
rebellion that had broke out there; but the ſame mace 
and envy, that afterwards ruined his fon, centtudatee 
to fruſtrate all his attempts to ferve his country. e 
neceſſary ſupplies were not regularly fent over, Wc 
cauſed the army to mutiny, and every thing went ae 
a ſtate of confuſion, He was alſo repreſented 35 3 
perſon diſaffected to the government; but her Men} 
treated all thoſe reports with that contempt they 0 
juſtly merited, and ordered Eſſex to remain un tha 
office, telling him that proper ſupplies ſhould be ent 
in order to his proſecuting the war, untl * 


brought the rebels to a proper ſtate of ſubjection. 


One would have thought that the royal declarations 
would have been ſufficient to have put a top 
practices as the general had complained of; 
not ſo. for the ſame baſe invidious arts WEre Pm 
and Eflex's mind was ſo loaded with his afliclon © 
he defired leave to reſign, His enemies perſuaded 


to all ſuch 
but it was 
prachles, 


queth 


Jon to grant his requeſt ; but he was unable to ſupport 
queen ehts of not having reduced the Iriſh, and gra- 
tne el. till at laſt he died of a broken heart, 
dual twenty ſecond of September 1570, before he had 
ar * nis thirty- ſixth year. 

* cannot conſider the fate of this great man, with- 

5 ehecking on that moſt odious of all vices, envy, 
5 degan to flouriſh as a gallant officer, and he might 
** lived to ſupport the dignity ot his country; but 
* cior abilities expoſed him to the reſentment of ſuch 
004" who at laſt wrought his ruin, before he 


retches 
os 4 thoſe laurels he fo earneſtly 


bad time to procure 


courted. 


Lewis Baily, D. D. was deſcended from a good fa- 
e, and born at Cacrmarthen in this county, ſome 
nity in the reign of queen Elizabeth, but what ycar is 
go" certainly known. He was inſtructed in grammar 
Jearning at a private ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies in 
Merton college, Oxford, where he took his higheſt 
tegrees, and entered into holy orders. Po 

His firſt preferment in the church was the living of 
Fveſham, in Worceſt: rſhire, to which he was preſent- 
e 1608, and ſoon after appointed chaplain to Henry, 
prince of Wales, and rector ot St. Matthew s, Friday- 
ſtreet in London. He was alſo appointed one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to James I. who, in 1610, pro- 
moted him to the biſhoprick of Bangor. | 

He was a moſt excellent preacher, and the king, who 
was a gaod judge of merit, was extremely fond of hear- 
ing him, ſo that he was often obliged to attend the 
court. Whether he had ſaid ſomething too freely in 
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the pulpit, or for what other reaſon, we know not, he 
was thrown into the Fleet priſon 1621, but foon after 
diſcharged, and ſpent the remainder of his lite at Bangor 
till his death 1632. 

Beſides ſome other pieces, he was the author of that 
celebrated work, the Practice of Piety, which has gone 
throuph many editions, and has without doubt been of 
ſervice to thouſands. It abounds with the moſt earneit 
exhortations to a religious life, and points out both the 
promiſes and threatenings of God, in ſo plain and fa- 
miliar a manner, as cannot fail of making an impreſ- 
tion on the mind of every reader. We look upon it as 
the beſt practical ſyſtem of duties that ever vas written 
on the Calviniſtical plan; and if it has any fault, it is 
where the author Jays too much weight upon the ne- 
ceſſity of underitanding the names given to God in 
ſcripture, 


This county is bounded on the north by Cardigan- 
ſhire, on the caſt by Brecknockſhire and Glamorgan - 
ſhire, on the ſouth by the Severn Sea and St George's 
Channel, and on the weſt by Pembrokeſhire. It is a- 
bout thirty-five miles in length, from north to ſouth, 
and in breadth from caſt to weſt, twenty, the whole 
circumference being about one hundred and twenty 
miles, | 

It is divided into fix hundreds, and contains fix 
market towns, with eighty- ſeven pariſhes, being in the 
dioceſe of St. David's and province of Canterbury, It 
returns two members to the Þritith parliament, viz. 
one knight of the ſhire, and one burgets for the town of 
Caermarthen. 


The 


of che diſtrict inhabited by the Dimete, when 
the Romans invaded Britain ; and it receives 
ts preſent name from the county town. 

n the reign of Henry I. great numbers of Normans 
and Flemmings ſettled in it, and more were added by 
Henry II. who gave them lands, upon condition that 
they ſhould build caſtles for their own defence againſt 
tne Welch. Lord Lyttleton efteems this conduct of 
thoſe princes as a proof of great political knowledge, 
becauſe the Welch, who hated the Normans, as well 
as the Engliſh, were diverted from making inroads on 
the borders, by attacking the caſtles of the Flemmings, 
who being trained to the uſe of arms, generally re- 
pulſed them with great ſlaughter. 

We entered this county at Norberth, pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated on the river Tenby, and on the aſcent of a hill, 
from whence there is an extenſive proſpect. It does 
not, however, contain any thing remarkable, only 
that there are {till the remains of an ancient caſtle, 
ult ſoon after the conqueſt, which appears to have 
en a place of great ſtrength. 

The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and there are 
fre annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-firſt of March, 
tac fourth of June, the fifth of July, the twenty-ſixth 
ol September, and the eleventh of December; being 
diſtant from London 231 miles. 

Elehaiden, an ancient caſtle, belonging to the biſhop 
ol St David's, is ſituated on a hill, about four miles 
* Norberth, and was formerly the principal reſi- 
vence of thoſe prelates; but in the reign of James I. 
bezen to fall to decay, when the biſhop procured a 
34 


T* county, as well as Caermarthen, was part 
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licence to ſell the furniture; after which it was left in 
ruins, although great part of the walls remain to this 
day, which ſhews it to have been a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. "The biſhops are ſtill lords of the manor, 
and it is from this place that they take the title of 
barons, | : | 

The next place we viſited was Tenby or Tenbeigh, 
formerly a place of great ſtrength, fortified with ſtrong 
walls, and a caſtle ; but both of them are now totally 
demoliſhed. It is ſituated on the Briſtol Channel, ha- 
ving an excecding good harbour, as well as a road for 
ſhipping, and a very commodious quay. 

The inhabitants carry on a great trade with Ireland, 
particularly in coals, and of which we were told, 
they ſhip off above eight thouſand chaldrons annually. 
They have alſo a conſiderable manufactory in making 
of iron from ore, of which there are great quanti- 
ties near this place; and they have a great fiſhery; 
particularly in taking of herrings, which are much 
eſteemed, and of which they export great quantities. 

The town is very agreeable, having many good 
houſes, and the government is veſted in a mayor, and a. 
bailiff, who are aſſiſted by a common council of the 
principal inhabitants. It had formerly an hoſpital for 
lepers, but none of its remains are now left. 

It has two weekly markets, viz, on Wedneſday and 
Saturday, With five annual fairs, viz. on Whitſun 
Tueſday, the fourth' of May, the twentieth of July, 
the twentieth of October, and the fourth of December, 
being diſtant from London 247 miles, 

Oppoſite the town, and almoſt adjoining to the ſhore, 
is the little iſland of Caldv, where there was a ſmall 
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priory, ſounded in the reign of Henry I. of which there 


are ſtill ſome remains. | 

There is alſo another ſmall jſland, near the town, 
called Lundy, where there are conſtantly a prodigious 
number of. rabbits, with different ſorts of wild tow]. 
"The whole of this iſland is ſo encompatied with rocks, 
that except in one place, there is not a poſſibility of 
getting up to it, and even that paſlage is fo narrow, 
that it will not admit of above two men a breaſt. 

In the neighbourhood of Fenby is a village, called 
Mannorbcer, where there was a ſtately caſtle built ſoon 
after the conqueſt, and remained the property of the 
crown till the reign of Charles I. when it was given 
away by that prince, and ſome parts of it, with addi- 
tional buildings, is now the ſeat of a private gentle- 
man. 

Carew caſtle is alſo wi hin a few miles of Tenby, on 
one of the branches of the channel, and is ore of the 
moſt beautiful ſtructures in South Wales. The great- 
eſt part of it is ſtill ſtanding, and the walls are of an 
amazing thickneſs, built of large ſtones, and ſtrongly 
cemented with mortar. | | 

From Tenby we travelled to Pembroke the county 
town, fituated near the ſea, and is ſuppoſed to derive 
its name from a Britiſh word Penvro, which ſignifies a 
promontory. It is an exceeding handſome town, and 
has beſides two good ſtone bridges, ſeveral good 
ſtreets, and many ſine houſes ſome of Which are inha- 
bited by merchants of great property, Who employ a 
great number of ſhipping to Briſtol, Ireland and other 


parts. The cuſtom houſe is a neat ſtructure, and there 
are three pariſh churches, belides ſeveral diſſenting 
meetings. 


In the reign of Henry I. a ſtrong caſtle was built 
here, of which there are {till conſiderable remains, and 
in it was born Henry, earl of Richmond, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of England, by the name of Henry 
VII. after the battle of Botworth 1485. 

Before the reformation, there were ſeveral convents 
here, particularly one for the benedictines, founded in 
the reign of William Rufus. The town 1s at prclent 
very populous, and is governed by a mayor, bailiff, and 
2 common council of the-principal inhabitants, and the 
repreſentative to parliament is choſen by all the freemen 
in general, the mayor being the returning officer. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and there are four fairs, 
viz. on the fourteenth of May, Trinity Monday, the 
tenth of July, and twenty-fifth of September, being 
diſtant from London 256 miles. 

At a little diſtance from Pembroke is Boſherſton 
Meer, a large pool of water, and ſo deep that the peo- 
ple could never ſound it. It is ſuppoſed to have a com- 
munication under ground with the ſea, and before a 
ſtorm, it is thrown into ſuch convulſions as makes it 
foam in ſuch a manner, that it is heard at a great diſ- 
tance. 

Milford-haven, the next place we viſited, deſerves 
to be taken notice of, as it is not only the beſt harbour 
in Britain, but alſo ſaid to be equal, if not ſuperior to any 
in Europe. It is certain that no place in Britain claims 
the attention of the legiſlative power more than this, 
and the advantages that would ariſe to the nation, by 
putting it in a proper ſtate of defence, are innumerable, 
A thouſand fail of men of war may at any time he in 
ſafety in it; and ſuppoſing we were at war with either 
the French or Spaniards, and the enemy ſhould attempt 
to land in Ireland, or the weſt of England, a fleet lying 
at this place, would always be ready to oppoſe them, as 
they may ſail acroſs the channel to Ireland in ten or 
twelve hours, whereas were a fleet to be ſent from Ply- 
mouth, it muſt take up a confiderable time, beſides be- 
ing expoſed to great dangers in turning round the lands 
end, in order to get into the channel. 

The harbour might be properly fortified at a ſmall 
expence, when compared with the advantages that 
would' ariſe from it, as the entrance is not above two 
hundred yards broad, the reſt being entirely ſurrounded 
by rocks. It is true ſome improvements have been 
made by order of parliament, within theſe few years, 
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. Whiſton, a place of great antiquity, and formetly a 


| 


but no way equal to the deſign, although we hoden 
It will be at Jlatt fo properly iortifird as to he an a Ky 
to the nation, and the terror of our enemies. 255 

There is at preſent a good cuſtom houſe here 
great quantities of coals are ſhiped from it to an 
return for which they receive the manuſacturts & 
natural productions of that kingdom, Severa! vein a 
rich copper ore have been diſcovered on the rocks ty, 
this harbour, but it does not eppear that ever they % | 
been properly wrought, Which muſt certzin!y be a Rs 
loſs as that metal always ſells to great advantage. 

From this place we travelled to Haverford-wWel 
ſantly ſituated on the river Dougledye, and one of ths 
moſt conſiderable towns in this county. It had "0 
merly a ſtrong caſtle, and was ſurrounded by a - 
but both were deſtroyed, during the civil wars ig yy 
lz{ century. Og 

There were alfo ſeveral relicious houſes in this town 
particularly a priory of benedictines, of which there a. 
ſtill many Walls ſtauding, and ſome years ago, an efiog 
was dug up near it, repreſenting a biſhop in his rohe, 
and mitre, ſuppoſed to have been placed on the ton“ 
of David Cherbury, biſhop of Dromore in Irelana 
who died 1426, and deſired by his will to be buties n 
this convent. 

There are three pariſh churches here, one of whic!, 
has a fine ſpire ; and there is an exceeding good har- 
bour for ſhipping, as the inhabitants carry on a great 
trade, and many of them acquire conſiderable fo; tungs. 
It has allo a cuſtom houſe, with a fine ftone bridge, 
and there is a free grainmar ſchool, and a chuvy 
{chool, both for boys and girls, with an alms-houle for 
poor aged perſons, It is a county of itſelf, and enjoys 
many valuable privileges, having its own courts, aud 
here the aſſizes for the whole county are held. 

The government is veſted in a mayor, a ſherig, 3 
a town clerk, two bailiffs, and other proper officers, 
and the town has the privilege of ſending one member 
to the houſe of commons, who is choſen by all the jrce 
burgefles. It has two weekly markets viz. on Tucſdays 
and Saturdays, and fix fairs, viz. on the twelfth of 
May, the twelfth of June, the eighteenth of July, the 
fourth September, the twenty-fourth of the ſame month, 
and the eighteeath of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 256 miles, 

A few miles diſtant from this town, is Wiſton, or 


„ 
mn, 


t plea. 


populous place, but now ſo decayed, that it only con- 
fiſts of a few mean houſes, without ſo much as one 
publick ſtructure that merits a particular deſcription, 
it is however incorporated and governed by a mayor, 
bailiffs, and ſome of the principal inhabitants. Lhe 
weekly market is on Saturday, and there is a fair on 
the eighth of November, being diſtant from London 230 
miles. | 

The moſt remarkable places, near this town, ani 
Haverford-weſt, are the following. 

Slebech, a ſmall village, but famous in former times 
for a rich priory, founded in the reign of Edward |. 
vhich remained till the diſſolution of religious homes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to two hundred and 
eleven pound nine ſhillings and eleven pence. A great 
ſum when we conſider the time and the place 1 

There is another village, called Picton, where * 1 
liam de Picton, a Norman baron, founded a caflle i 
the reign of William Rufus, and every part of t 
ſtill ſtanding, having been always inhabited, for eight 
generations, by a family of the name of Phillips, aud!“ 
at preſent a moſt noble magnificent fructure, plea- 
ſantly ſituated ; and near it are rows of tall trees, WHO 
adds much to the ſolemnity of the place. 

In the civil wars, Sir Richard. Phillips placed a gar- 
riſon in it for the king, and it was long beiore the army 
of the parliament was able ta take it. 2 85 

The laſt place to be mentioned is Pylos, where the 
was a convent of benedictine monks, Which Temaine 
till the diffolution of religious houſes, when its a 
revenus amounted to ſixty feyen pounds, ffecen fi 
lings and three pence, 
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From theſe parts of the county we travelled to the 

dient city of St. David's, fo called, becauſe it is the 
we of a biſhop, and was formerly a place of great 
_ ute, although ſo much decayed at preſent, that 
_ aa a poor contemptible village, It is cal- 
* {ain Menevia, but why it received that 
4: eis uncertain ; ſome have ſuppoſed that it is the 
ede of Ptolomy in the itinerary; but that is a 
conjecture not ſufficiently ſupported by rational evi- 
ce, for although ſome have called it a Roman town, 
eh can ſcarce believe that ever thoſe people had a ſta- 
don ſo near the weſtern ſea, in this part of the 
and. ; . 1 

The place is as romantic as can be imagined, be- 
ine ſituated at the extremity of an high promontory, 
that runs ſeveral miles into the Iriſh ſea, and probably 
+ is owing to this, that St. Patr cx chole it for his re- 
dence, before he went on the million to Ireland for 
ir is generally acknowledged, that Patrick was either a 
native of Wales, or which is more probable, of one of 
the illands called Ebudea, lying to the welt of Scot- 
97 5 David, who was either one of his diſciples, or 
or leaſt ſuch another recluſe as himſelf, ſettled here, 
towards the latter end of the ſixth century, and tranſ- 
ſated the primacy of Wales from Carleon to this place, 
afrer which it became an archbiſhoprick for many 
vezrs, We are likewiſe told, that the ſucceſſors of 
avid continued to exerciſe the epiſcopal juriſdiction 
over all Wales, till the reign of Henry I. when that 
prince appointed a Norman eccleſiaſtic to the office, 
and he having profeſſed obedience to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, it became ever afterwards one of the biſhopricks 
depending on that province. 

Such are the ſtories told by the monkiſh writers ; but 
few perſons converſant with hiſtory, will pay any re- 
gard to them. That it was of great antiquity there is 
not the leaſt doubt, and it is very probable, that both 
Patrick, David, and many more of thoſe itinerant 
preachers, now called Saints, might chuſe it as a place 
of refidence, as it was far from the hurry and noiſe of 
the world ; but it is very difficult, at this diſtance of 
time, to aſcertain the nature of the epiſcopal office in 
thoſe ages. 

The writers on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, tell us, That a 
biſhop was one who had under his intpeEtion, a particu- 
lar diſtrict, and that he had a number of aſſiſtants, 
who were called Preſbyters, but they all lived in the 
lame houſe with himſelf, and received inſtructions 
ſrom him, Certain it is, that no ſuch diviſions, as 
what we call Pariſhes, were then thought of ; and 
even the name itſelf ſhews that it is of Saxon ori- 
ginal, | 

The ancient cathedral was built in the moſt roman- 


tic ſituation that can be imagined, and incloſed with a . 


ſtrong ſtone wall, upwards of eleven hundred yards in 
circumference, All the houſes of the dignitaries were 
111 this place; but many of them are now in ruins; 
nor does it appear, that they will ever be rebuilt. The 
incloſure had four gates, the principal of which lead 
"1 town, and in it the biſhop's court was formerly 
eld. 

| In the reign of Henry II. the old church was pulled 
wn, and the preſent ſtructure erected, at the expence 
0 beter de Lein, the biſhop, It is a ſtately Gothic 
fiuGure, being three hundred feet long ; but the eaſt 
_ has been fo much neglected that part of the roof has 
fallen in. The weft front is ſeventy- ſix feet broad, and 
ma length of the croſs iſle, one hundred and thirty 
ect, lhe tower in the middle is one hundred and 


"wenty-leven feet high, and the breadth of the body of 


the fide iſles, ſeventy-two feet. Upon the whole, it 


* Mexceediny good ſtructure in the Gothic taſte ; but 
(hops ever reſided in the place, it will 
y fall to decay, in the ſame manner as 
n bas done already. 


NE 13 not a dean, but the chapter confiſts of a 
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ew of its di 


in all probabilit 
he tow 


80 ho has the ſame power as a dean, a chan- 
* 2 treaſurer, four archdeacons, nineteen preben- 
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daries, eight vicars choral, four choriſtere, and from 
ſuch a number of officers, we may be affured that it 
was formerly much bettcr endowed than at preſent. 

The epi copal palace is now in ruins ; but from what 
ſtill remains, it appears to have been a moſt noble and 
magnificent ſtructure. The hall was eighty-eight feet 
long, and thirty broad, and all the other apaitments 
were equally grand and magnificent. . 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, founded a con- 
vert at this place, in the reign of his father Edward 
III. for ſecular prieſts, and endowed it ſo richly with 
lands, that at the general diſſolution, its annual re- 
venues amounted to one hundred and eleven pounds, 
ſixteen ſhillings and four-pence. 

There 1s a poor weekly market at St. David's, that 
ſcarce Jeſerves that name, on Wedneſday, but no fair, 
and it is diſtant from London 272 miles. 

The ground adjoining to this place is the moſt bar- 
ren that can be imagined, which has doubtleſs occa- 
lioned the people to deſert it; and oppoſite to it are a 
few ſmall rocks in the ſea, called the biſhop, and his 
clerks, which have of.cn proved very fatal to ſailors, 

There is alſo a ſmall iſland near it, where the 
monkiſh writers tell us, that no leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand ſaints have been buried. A ſacred fpot, ſure | 
We can fcarce ſay whether contempt, or indignation; 
operates more ſtran ely on our minds, when we read 
the baſe impoſitions of legendary writers, who ſeem to 
have made it their ſtudy to corrupt hiſtory, by impo- 
ſing the groſſeſt falſhoods on their readers. 

This ifland where ſo many popiſh ſaints are ſaid to 
have been buried (firm may the turf lye on their heads) 
conſiſts only of two or three acres of land, where there 
is a warren for rabbits; and although ſome of thoſe miſ- 
antaropical devotees might indulge themſelves in a 
lazy indolent manner in the place, yet we hope for the 
honour of human nature, that twenty thouſand ſuch 
wretches could not be found in ſo ſmall a diſtrict as 
this for many ages. 

From this place the packet boats uſed to paſs over to 
Ireland, and the ſea not being above forty miles broad, 
ſome part of the land can be ſeen, though but faintly, 
when the ſky is ſerene and unclouded. 

About half a mile from St. David's on a cliff, hang- 
ing over the ſea, a prodigious large ſtone was 
formerly piled up upon ſome ſmaller ones, and 
was doubtleſs one of the altars uſed by the ancient 
Druids. But the ſoldiers of the army belonging to the 
Parliament, during the civil wars, in the laſt century, 
conſidering it as an object of ſuperſtition, remov- 
ed its ſupporters, ſo that it is now lying on the 
ground. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is Vallis Roſina, where St. David founded a con- 
vent, in the beginning of the ſixth century, for that 
ſort of primitive preachers, who were obliged to work 
at ſome conſtant employment, not only to ſupport 
themſelves, but alſo to adminiſter to the neceſſities of 
the poor. Such was the nature of the monaſtic life in 
thoſe days; but it has been fince perverted to the baſeſt 

urpo'es, 

Fiſchard, the next place we viſited, is fituated on the 
ſea ſhore, and moſt probably derives it name from a 
fiſhery having been formerly eſtabliſhed at it, which is 
ſtill in ſome manner continued, though no way equal 
to it original grandeur. 

The river Gwaine falls into the ſea near this place, 


which forms an exceeding good harbour, only that it 


is dangerous in the winter, when northerly winds in- 
feſt the coaſt. 

At preſent the trade is very conſiderable, and the 
neighbouring country is fo well cultivated that it pro- 
duces the beit of wheat, and all other forts of grain. 
There are ſome good houſes in the town, but no pub- 
lic buildings that merit a particular deſcription, and 


the government is veſted in a mayor, a bailiff, a com- 


mon council, and other proper officers. There is a 
weekly market here on Friday, but no fair, the diſtance 
rom London being 243 miles, 

Newport 
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Newport the next place we viſited, is ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Nevern, which here torins a conft- 
derable bay, and is called by the Welch, Trevdraeth, 
or a place in the ſand, It was tormerly a place of great 
repute, and we are told by the monkiſh writers, that 
it was built ſoon after the conqueſt by Martin de Tours. 
That the caſtle, cf which there are ſtill fome remains, 
was built by that baron, is probable ; but the town 
zppears of a much Jater Gaie, and in general, al- 
though much reduced, is ſtill populous, and conveys 
an idea of its ancient grandeur. The ruins of the 
caſtle are ſtill viſible, end they are ſufficient to confirm 
us in an opinion, that we have long ſince embraced, 
that although the Feudal law, was founded on hene- 
volence ant gratitude, yet in its effects it becomes ex- 
tremely prejudicial to individuals. 

As a borough by preſcription, the town is governed 
by a portreve, and a bailiff, aſſiſted by a common 
council, and cher proper officers ; and they have a 
weekly market on Saturday, with a fair for cattle on 
the twenty- ſeventh of June, being diſtant from London 
236 miles, 

In the church yard of a (mall country village, near 
Newport, called Nevern, is a huge rough ſtone, about 
ſix feet high, on which is engraved the figure of a 
Roman ſoldier, probably ſet up about the time thoſe 
people left the iſland, and on the ſouth fide of the 
church yard, are the remains of an ancient croſs, on 
which are ſoine fine carvings, with an inſcription, now 
unintelligible, only that it appears to have been ſet up 
in memory of ſome great perſon, and the letters remain- 
ing are probably the initials of thoſe relations of the de- 
ccaſed, who erected it. 

Beſides the above monuments, there are many others 
in this pariſh, particulatly at Pemteve. 

Evau is a ſmall village, where there are ſeveral ſtones, 
placed upright in a circular form, and in the middle, 
is one higher than the others, which, without doubt, 
was the place where the arch Druid ſtood, when he 
ſacrihced the human victims, and delivered his orations 
to the people. This ſtone is of an amazing ſize, and 
its being raiſcd up into ſuch a poſture, is a convincing 
proof that the ancient Britons were not utterly unac- 
quainted with the principles of Geometry. 

When we were in Scotland a few years age, we com- 
municated our obſervations on Druidical monuments 
to the late learned Mr, McFarlane, the greateſt antiqua- 
rian that has appeared in this age, or perhaps in any na- 
tion of the univerſe, and his opinion on theſe mo- 
numents ſhall be dehvered to our readers, when we 
come to treat of the counties of Perth and Angus in 
that kingdom. 

We are apt to imagine, that the ancients were un- 
acquainted with the mechanical arts; but when we 
reflect one moment on the age, when Euclid wrote his 
elements, we cannot help changing our opinion, 
eſpecially when we reflect, that, for any thing we know 
the Britons were as learned as their heathen neighbours, 
the Greeks and Romans. 

Beſides the abovementioned monuments, there is 
anorher in this pariſh, of great antiquity, and feems to 
have been one of the altars uſed by the Druids, after 
they had deviated from their ancient worſhip, by imi- 
tating the rites and ceremonies of the Belgians, who 
jettled in the fouthern parts of the iſland. 

We are the more confirmed in this opinion, becauſe 
that at the top of the ſtone, which appears to have been 
the altar, is a ſmall apperture through which, we ſup- 
pole, the blood of the victim ran, till it was received 
into the cenſer by the prieſt, 

St. Dogmaels is a ſmall village, ſituated on the ſea 
near St. George's Channel, and near the mouth of the 
Teivy, where there was formerly a convent of benedic- 
tine monks richly endowed, and who pretended to work 
a great number of miracles, by which they deceived 
many of the ignorant people. This convent continued 
to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
Henry VILI. beſtowed its lands upon one of his favo- 
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rites ; but how much its annual revenues x 
is not certain. 

The laſt place we viſited in this county w 
a town of great antiquity. and pleaſantly { 
borders of the Teivy, where there is a large fithery 5 
ſal mon, as well as other ſorts of treih water £0; by * 
brings conſiderable ſums of money to the 3 

T here is a great Cataract or fall of the water . 
place. and the learned Camden has told us, ho 3 
the ſalmon intend to mount the precipice, the, .. 
their tails in their mouths, by which they cen 2. 
cclerity, and get over the cataract wich the p. 
caſe. 

With all difference, however to that learned 
we muſt inform our readers, that the thing i. 
own nature, utter] y impracticable, for no fiſh, whateye, 
can any more ſwim in ſuch an attitude, than a me! 
can walk while he is 8 his feet in his hands, | 
may alſo be obſerved that fiſhes mount over eataraQs in 
the ſame manner, as we do a riling ground, but tha 
celerity muſt, at all times, be in proportion to a . 
lar exertion of their natural powers, 7 

The church of this town is an exceeding handy. 
gothic ſtructure ; and there are the ruins of an ancie,: 
caitle, which appears to have been a place of £ 
ſtrength. It is a borough by preſcription, and govern. 
ed by a portreve, and a bailiff, having a weekly make 
on Wedneſday, with two annual fairs, viz. on th 
twenty-firſt of Auguſt, for toys, and the twel#k ; 
November for all forts of cattle, being diſtant from 
London 228 miles. 

Although this country is in moſt places greatly ex. 
poſed to the fea, yet the air is extremely healthy, a4 
much better than might have been expected in ſuch x 
ſituation ; and there being but few mountains, the 0 
is in general very fertile. Such places as are ſituated nest 
the ſea coaſt are exceeding fertile, eſpecially {or paſture, 
where the people feed great numbers of ſheep, and alt 
other ſorts of cattle, whilſt the vallies in the mote in- 
terior parts produce excellent crops of wheat, and all 
other ſorts of grain. Proviſions of all ſorts are in great 
plenty over this county, particularly freſh water nh, 
but the manufactures are not conſiderable. 

There are ſeveral rivers in this county, but the prin- 
cipal are the following, viz. the Teivy, of which ve 
have already given an account in our deſcription of 
Caermarthenſhire. 

The Clethy which riſes at the bottom of a hill, near 
Newport, and running ſouth, falls into the Dougledyc, 
near Pembroke. 

The Dougledye riſes near St. David's, runs ſouth 
eaſt, and paſting Haverford-weſt, falls into the chaunz' 
at Mildford Haven. ; | 

The inhabitants of this county are in gene: 
very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and in may reipecs 
greatly reſembling the Engliſh, which we ſuppo's 
is principally to be attributed to their being desen. 
dants of the Flemmings, for without any attachment“ 
party prejudices, we can from our own Knowledge aller 
that the genuine deſcendants of the ancient Welch at 
the moſt ſelfiſh and unhoſpitable people that ever vs 
met With. 1 

The following curious plants have been found in this 
county, Viz. 

Sea Cudweed near Pembroke, 

Club Moſs on the ſea coaſt, near St. Davis's. 

Small leaved Scurvy Graſs, in many different ps. 

Mountain heath-like Sengreen, with large Pups 
leaves on the banks of the river, 

Small Mountain Sengreen, with jagged leaves, belt 
Milford Haven. | 

Dwarf Sea Fern on the ſea coaſt, near Newport; #* 

Alexanders ia different places in the woods. 4 

There is no doubt but this county has produce 
many learned men, although we have not been ade * 
procure accounts of any beſides the following. 
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aperly Aſſere of St. David's, was born in this 
more pf — time about the middle of the ninth cen- 
coun 7, t who were his parents is not known. He 
tury 5 3 in the monaſtery of St. David's, and there 
was edu bt but that he made more than ordinary pro- 
1s I _ learning, becauſe we find that Alfrcd the 
6 "os was an excellent judge of real merit, made 
_ him, not. only as his chaplain, but alſo as 
intimate friend and companion. The king 
ſuch a regard for him, that he promoted him to 
has 50 ſho tick of Sherbourne, and by his advice eſta- 
= J mublick {ſchools at Oxford, and ſeveral other 
— of the kingdom. 
He wrote the lite of Alfred, which was publiſhed 
a the Decem Scriptoribus; and he was the author of 
5 . other tracts, which we have ſeen in manulcript, 
harwhen he died is not certainly known, 


Giraldus Cambrenſis, whom we have often menti- 
ned in the courſe of this work, was born near the 
wn of Pembroke, in the reign of king Stephen 1146. 
His parents were of exceeding high rank, and after he 
bad received a private education, they ſent him to the 
univerſity of Paris, where he became acquainted with 
ſuch parts of learning as were at that time in vogue in 

00s. 

den he returned to England, he had many great 
and powerful friends, who procured him ſeveral places 
in the church, although no way equal to his ambition; 
for if we may believe himſelf, he appears to have been 
one of the moſt vain perſons that ever we remember to 
have read of ; and ſo wiſe in his own conceit, that he 
Jays hold of every opportunity of extolling himſelf. He 
{aid, that his higheſt ambition was to obrain the bi- 
ſhoprick of St. David's ; and by ſome ſiniſter means he 
was elected to that fee; but an appeal having been 
made to the pope in favour of another perſon, Giral- 
dus went no leſs than three times to Rome, for con- 
fcmation 3 but his ſuit was rejected, and he was oblig- 
ed to return to England, under all the agonies of a 
deſpairing mind. 

The next ſtation we find him in, is chaplain to king 
lohn, when that prince went over to-efreland, which 
has induced ſome to believe, that he was a native of 
that country, The reſt of his days were ſpent in ſo- 
litude and retirement, where he compiled his hiſtory of 
Britain, which is ſo ſtuffed with monkiſh fables, and 
legendary tales, that it would have been better, per- 
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haps, that it had not ſeen the light. It is in an ex- 
ceeding good Latin ſtile, but the manuſeript ſuppoſed 
to have been in his own hand writing, which we have 
perufed in the Cottonian library, differs in many par- 
ticulars from the printed edition. 


Sir John Parrot, by many ſuppoſed to have been 4 
natural jon of Henry VII. was born in this county 
1527, and educated in grammar learning, by a private 
tutor, When he was grown up, he was taken into 
the family of the marquis of Wincheſter, who had 4 
great regard for his ring genius, and by that nobleman * 
he was brought to court, and honoured with ſeveral cin— 
ployments under Henry VIII. and in the reign of 
Edward VI. he was knighted. 

Being in ſentiment a proteſtant, he lived in retire- 
ment, during the reign of queen Mary; but upon ths 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was taken into favour, 
and ſome years aſter appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and behaved with great fidelity, but not with that 
lenity which might have been expected from one who 
had ſuffered ſeveral hardſhips ; for it appears that he 
was ſo inexorable, that when application was made to 
him, to ſave the lives of criminals, he treated the re- 
queſt of the petitioners with diſdain. 

Theſe imprudencies Jaid him open to the intrigues 
of his enemies; and ſo great was the public clamour 
againſt him, that he was tried in the court of King's 
Bench, and received judgment of death for high trea— 
ſon. The queen, however, was convinced of his in- 
nocence, and ordered, that a free pardon ſhould be 
granted him; but before it could be made out, 
he died a natural death in the Tower of London, 
1592. 


This county is bounded on the eaſt by Caermarthen- 
ſhire, on the ſouth and weſt, by the ſea, and on the 
north by Cardiganſhire. It is in length, from north 
to ſouth, twenty- ſix miles; and about twenty from 
eaſt to weſt ; the whole circumference being about 
ninety miles. It is divided into. ſeven hundreds; and 
beſides St. David's, contains ſeven market towns, one 
hundred and fifty- five pariſhes ; being in the dioceſs of 
St. David's, and province of Canterbury. 

It returns three members to the Houſe of Commons; 
viz. one knight of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for the 
town of Pembroke, and Haverford Weſt: 


The 


HIS County was another of thoſe inhabited by 
the Dimete, when the Romans invaded Bri- 
| tain, and we are told by ſome ancient authors, 
that like the Silures, they made a noble defence againſt 
the common enemy, and were not reduced till many 
years after, 
dome time after the Norman conqueſt, a fleet was 
ited out, and ſent to the coaſt of Wales ; and in the 
"gn of William Rufus, part of Cardiganſhire was 
ſubdued, and put under the government of a Britiſh 
Prince, whoſe name was Kadugan ap Bledhin. It did 
* however, remain long ſubject to the Normans, 
0 Owen, the ſon of Kadugan, being of a reſtleſs 
Felton. murdered ſome of the new ſettlers, for 
ach he was obliged to ſeek refuge in Ireland, but his 
det was beheaded, although innocent. 


1 the reign of Henry I; the earl of Clare obtained 
34 | 
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poſſeſſion of it, and built ſeveral caſtles, but the Welch 
could not bear the thoughts of ſubmitting to the En- 
gliſh, but frequently murdered ſuch as fell into their 
hands, ſo that the place became a univerſal ſcene of ra- 
pine and bloodſhed, till the whole principality was re- 
duced by Edward I. 

Leaving Killgarron in Pembrokeſhire, we croſſed 
the Teivy, and entered this county at che town of Car- 
digan, which gives name to the ſhire, It is ſituated on 
the mouth of the river, which has induced the Welch 
to call it Aber Teivy, 1. e. the mouth of the Teivy. 
The town is not large, but the houſes in general are 
very neat ; and the Town Hall, where the aſſizes are 
held, is an exceeding handſome ſtructure. 

The church is a ſtately gothic edifice, and there is 

a county goal, with a cuftom houſe, beſides ſeveral o- 
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Great trade is carried on here by the inhabitants ; 
and they have one ot the beſt ſalmon tiſheries, that is to 
be found in any part of Wales. The tide flows up to 
the town, and the mouth of the river forms an excellent 
bay, which is of great ſervice to ſuch veſſels, as are 
overtaken in a form on their return from Ireland, 

There is a handſome flone bridge over the river, and 

ear it are the ruins of a ſtrong caſtle, built by the ear] 
of Clare, in the reign of Henry II. and there was alſo 
a priory for black monks, near the caſtle, which was 
afterwards given to the abby of Chertſcy in Surry. The 
government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, thirteen al- 
derinen, and a common council of thirteen of the 
-rincipal inhabitants. It has two weekly markets, viz. 
en Tueſdays and Saturdays, with tour fairs, viz. on 
the thirteenth of February, the fifth of April, the eighth 
of September, and the nineteenth of December, being 
diſtant from London 226 miles. 

In the vear 1126, during the wars between the em- 
vreſs Matilda and king Stephen, the Welch laid hold 
or that opportunity, and ravaged in the moſt barbarous 
manner thoſe counties that lay next their marches, mur- 
dering every perſon they met with. The king hearing 
of thoſe depredations, ſent the earl of Cheſter againſt 
them, who penetrated with his army as far as Cardigan, 
but they who had no reaſon to expect any mercy, rallied 
their ſcattered forces, and attacked the Englith with 
ſuch fury, that they were defeated, and Robert Fitz 
Roger, Pain Fitz, John, both powerful barons with 
love three thouſand men were left dead on the ſpot. 
The earl eſcaped with only a few of his men, for the 
remainder were fo diſpirited, that they even ſuffered 
themſelves to be taken priſoners by the women. 

Llan Gaedmor is a ſmall village, near Cardigan, 
and in a field in it are many ſtones ſet up, which have 
doubtleſs continued in that poſition ever ance the times 
of the Druids. There are vaſt numbers of theſe ſtones 
in other parts of this neighbourhood, but ſo many of 
them have fallen down that we could not exactly ſay, 
whether they had been placed in a circular order or not. 

Gold coins, or rather pieces of gold, with engraved 
ſigures upon them, have been found at a ſmall village, 
called Penlryn, near Cardigan, and as they were not 
belonging to the Romans, ſome have imagined that 
they were Britiſh; and from that inferred that our 
anceſtors uſed coins long before Cæſar's arrived in the 
iſland. 

That opinion, however, muſt not be believed too 
haſti y, for Cæſar tells us himſelf that they had no ſuch 
things as coins, and it is well known that he took every 
opportunity of procuring the beſt information. Probably 
they might have belonged to ſome of the Phcenicians, 
who traded to the iſland in ancient times, and that opi- 
nion ſeems corroborated by ſome of the ſigures upon 
them. | 
Near the church of the ſame village, was a huge ſtone 
ſtanding upright, but it has fallen down, and e's 7. 
was a monument to the memory of ſome perſon of diſ- 
tindtion, and from the inſcription in rude gothic cha- 
acters, it ſeems to have been ſet up about the eighth or 
ninth century. The words are Latin, but ſo unintelli- 
gible, that except the word Jacet, we could not make 
any thing of it. 

The other villages in this neighbourhood are the fol- 
lowing. | 

Llandyſell on the banks of the river Teivy, where 
there are three fairs, viz. on the eleventh of February, 
Palm "Thurſday, and the nineteenth of September, 

Llanwenog, where there is a fair for cattle and 
toys on the fourteenth of January, 

From Cardigan a road extends to Llanarth, a town 
of great antiquity, but ſo much decayed at preſent, that 
it does not contain any thing worth notice ; the houſes 
being very low, and the ſmall ſtreet of which it conſiſts 
is exceeding dirty}, It had formerly a weekly market 
on Tueſday, but it is now difluſed, although there is 
ſtill a fair for cattle, on the twenty-ſecond of September, 
being diſtant from London 213 miles. | 


On the road near this town is a ſmall agreeable vil- [ 
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lage, called Capel Cunnon, where there are ten g. 
for cattle and toys, viz. on Holy Thurſday Mſn 
1 avrſday after Michaclmas. | " TOM 
Llanbedor St. Peters, or as it is vulgarly can 
Laupeter, is ſituated on the banks of the Teivy 8 
the borders of Cacrmarthenſhize. It is only Lay 
place, but extremely agreeable, and has an — 
rep? 


f 


good ſtone bridge over the river. The church fta 
on an eminence, near the town, from whence 3 
an extenſive proſpect; but it does not contain an re - 
that merits a particular deſcription. Hows 
The town 1s an ancient borough by preſcription and! 
governed by a porcreve, a ſheriff, and two conſtall. 
choſen annually, There is an exceeding good 5 
for all ſorts of proviſions on Tueſdays, and ther. wh 
annual fairs, iz. on the Wedneſday in Whitſon mw 
reck. 


the tenth of July, the firſt Monday in Auguſt, the h, 
Monday in September, the ninetcenth of October why 
the firſt Monday in November, being diſtant in 
London 198 miles. 

A little below the town the river collegs itſelt 28 it 
were into a ſmall ſtream, and falls over a ſteep precigt.. 
which affords a meſt curious object for a travellep. oy 
tice, appearing at a diſtance as if it were a white ſheet 
ſpread out in the air. Many people vifit ir t ſee in 
v-nat mancer the ſalmon get over it, and it hy, 41. 
ways been eſteemed the greateſt natural curioſity in thi 
county. 

Some credulous authors have told us, that there ro 
beavers near this cataract ; bur that is falſe, for upon 
the ſtricteſt enquiry, they are only otters, 

About a mile north of the town is a remarkable %ns 
ſixteen feet high, three broad, and two thick; but for 
what purpoſe it was ſet up is not known, only that a 
preſent it ſerves as a mark to point out where thi; 
county joins to Caermarthenſhire. 

There is a ſmall village, near this place, called cape 
St. Silin, where there is a fair for cattle and toys on the 
ſeventh of February. 

There is alſo another village near this place, called 
Deheuidd, where there is a fair on the ninth cf 
May. 

Talforan is another village, where there are two 
fairs, viz on the eighth of September, and the ſcrenth 
of November ; and at Llanwenen, near to it is a fair 
for cattle and toys on the fourteenth of December, 

The next place we viſited was T regaron fituated on 
the river Teivy, and is a place of great antiquity, al- 
though it is now fallen to decay, there being no pub- 
lic ſtructures, beſides the churca, that are worthy of 2 
traveller's notice; The church 1s built on an eminence 
with a lofty tower ſeen at a preat diſtance, and belides 
the painted glaſs in the windows, there are many an. 
cient monuments. 

The houſes in the town are very mean, and the 
ſtreets are dirty, and ill-paved, fo that the whole eh. 
bits a very diſagreeable appearance. It is however a1 
antient borough by preſcription, and the government 
is veſted in a mayor, who is aſſiſted by lon of tne 
principal inhabitants. | 

The weekly Market is on Thurſday, and it has ? 
fair on the fifth of March, being diſtant from London 
202 miles. 

Near this town is a village, called Lhan Dhewi Rte. 
where a ſynod was held in the beginning 01 the lx 
century, in which Dubrivius, archbiſhop ot Caen 
preſided, and by the unanimous voice of the priells, who 
compoſed that aſſembly, the opinions of the learn 8 
lagius were condemned. St. David was alſo preſent - 
this ſynod, by which we are able to form ſome noun 
of that famous miſſionary, for it ſeems that be exclzinmec 
againſt Pelagius as a heretic, not 10 much on account 
of his having aſſerted that the human will is free, © 1 
cauſe he differed in opinion from the Roman Ter 
having embraced that of the Grecks, in which he Was 
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ſupported by Chryſoſtom, Baſil and Gregory Naziatl” 
Zen. 

The church of this village is an ancient g 
ture; and in it is preſerved a horn that ſee 


ethic ſtruc- 
ais to bee 
bens 


wo 


been petrified, for it is covered over with different ſorts 
Jof 2 have a tradition, that it belonged to St. 
David and has remained in the church ever ſince his 
put that can only be a fable, as the ſtructure it- 
* not raiſed till many years after. 

8 Near the church are the remains of an ancient con— 
t we are not told when or by whom it was 
There is alſo an ancient inſcription above the 
door of the chancel, but it is utterly unintelligible, 
ag near the church door is a ſtone, with a very an- 
ent inſcription, but it is impoſſible to make any thing 
wr Many Roman coins have heen found here at 
est times, and there is a held about a mile from 
a church, where the foundation of an ancient caltle 
* been diſcovered, conſiſting of large ſtones, on ſome 
of which were inſcriptions, but ſcemingly abreviations, 
ſo that they could not be underſtood. 

There are ſeveral other villages in the neighbourhood 
of this place, which we ſhall mention in the order 
hey lay. 
of Ae is pleaſantly ſituated, and had formerly a 
convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, which remained 
till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to fitty-ſeven pounds, five ſhillings 
and four-pence ; but none of its remains are now viſible. 

Near the ſource of the T'civy is a ſmall village, cal- 
led Rhos-fair, where there are three fairs, viz. on 
the fifth of Auguſt, 1 of the ſame month, 
and the thirteenth of October, all of which are well 
frequented by the people of the neighbourhood, 

At a little diſtance from this village is another, cal- 
led Yſtredmyrick, where there is a fair on the ſecond 
of July. And, 

At a ſmall village, called Lhanfanfreind, there is a 
handſome gothic church, with ſome remains of a mo- 
naſtery, although we have no account left by whom it 
was founded, 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is Stratflour Abby, ſituated in a moſt delightful 
ſpot, near the anne the Teivy. It was founded in 
the reign of Henry II. by one of the Welch princes 
for U of the Eiſtertian order, who bad a little he. 
fore that period procured a ſettlement in ſore other 
part of Wales. It was the butying place of many of 
the Welch princes, and in it all their records and pub- 
lic deeds were preſerved, till the reign of Edward I. 
when the whole fabric was reduced to aſhes; but it 
was afterwards rebuilt, and great part of the ſtructure 
Is fill ſtanding, which ſhews it to have been a moſt 
magnificent edifice. It was richly endowed, for its 
annual revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to one 
— and eighteen pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and 
three-penee. | 
Aberiſtwyth, the next place we viſited, is ſo called 
ſrom its ſituation at the mouth of a river named Iſt- 
with, and is of great antiquity, having been formerly 
eucompalſed with a ſtrong wall, and fortified by a 
calle, of which there are ſtill ſome remains. Ihe 
town 1s at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate, and it has 
one of the greateſt fiſheries in Wales ; but the harbour 
a 9 
Lee that it is with great difficulty ſhips 
get out or in. 
The inhabitants likewiſe carry on an extenſive trade 
with Ireland, and many of the interior parts of England, 
Le lupplied with herrings from this place. Fiſh of al- 
moſt all ſorts are taken in ſuch plenty here, that the 
people ſearce conſider them as an article of proviſion ; 
%s 2 become however extremely uſeful in reducing 
8 
uantities of lead are dug up in its neighbour - 
wa 2 with bark for tanners, 4 ſent ka . Ire- 
_ © people told us, that during the ſeaſon, the 
BY 3 - in ſuch plenty, that on the night of the 
ot October 1745, upwards of a thouſand barrels 
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Henry I. by Gilbert Strongbow, and in the reipn of 
Charles I. during the civil wars: a garriſon was kept 
here, . and the inhabitants were authorized to coin 
money; but that privilege is now taken away. 

The church is a handſome gothic ſtructure, and 
there is a good town houle, with feveral other public 
buildings. The government is veſted in a mayor, re- 
corder, and a common council of the principal inha— 
bitants, with other proper ofhcers. 

T he weekly market on Monday is eſteemed the heſt 
in the county, not only for proviſions, but alſo for 
wool and fume other goods, but it has no fair, being 
diſtant from London 203 miles. 1 

Before we leave this place, it may be neceſſary to 
take ſome notice of ſuch fiſh as have been caught at 
different times, but are not natives of our ſeas, a 

In 1732, in one night, no Jeſs than one hundred and 
thicteen bottle noſes were driven into the crivices in 
the rocks, where they remained till low water, and 
were taken by the people, who made great profit by 
them, the blubber being eſteemed ſuperior to that brought 
from Greenland. One of them was fiftcen feet long, 
and in his head was found a leaden bullet, which we 
ſuppoſe had been ſhot from ſome ſhip at ſea. Theſe vo- 
racious ſiſh foliow the ſhouls of herrings; and we are 
told by ſome naturalifts, that when one of them is 
wounded, the others fall upon, and devour it. 

We have feen many of theſe bottle noſes at different 
parts, particularly at Alloa in Scotland, a few years 
avo, when five of them were driven afhore, of which 
we ſhall give a particular deſcription when we come to 
that place. 

Many ſharks have been driven aſhore near this town, 
as well as great plenty of monk fiſh, from which great 
quantities of oil have been made, Theſe voracious 
fiſh are generally ſuppoſed to follow ſuch of our ſhips 
as come from beyond the Cape of Good Hope ; but it 
is ſeldom that we meet with any of them in our own 
ſeas, 

At a ſmall village, called Llanvihangle, near this 
place, is an ancient monument, ſuppoſed to have been 
erected in memory of one of the Welch bards. It is 
compoſed of four large ftones, ſet up on their ends, 
with ſome ſmaller ones near it; but from the whole of 
its appearance there is not the leaſt doubt but that 
was formerly a temple belonging to the Druids. | 

The laſt place we viſited in this county was Llan- 
badarn Vawr, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Rydal, 
and by many ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation. 
T he church is a moſt noble Gothic ſtructure, and was 
the cathedral of a Britiſh biſhop, before the papal ſu- 
premacy was acknowledged in this iſland. 

The town, although little better than a village, is 
an ancient borough by preſcription, and governed by 
a portreve, but does not contain any thing worth no- 
tice, beſides the church already mentioned; nor has 
it either market or fair, 

The air in the ſouth and weſt parts of this county is 
very mild and agreeable, but in the north and eaſt 
parts it is very ſharp and piercing. Lhe level ground 
affords excellent paſture for all ſorts of cattle. who are 
fed here in great numbers,- and there are in many places 
good crops of wheat, and other forts of grain. Fiſh 
are in ſuch great plenty that the people do not regard 
them, and the ſalmon are eſteemed ſuperior to any other 
in Wales. 

There are ſeveral rich lead mines ; but coals, and all 
other ſorts of fewel are exceeding ſcarce, nor are there 


any manufaQories that merit a particular deſcription, 


The principal rivers are the Teivy, the Rydal, and 
the I{twyth, 

Of the Teivy we have already given an account in 
our deſcription of Caermarthenſhire. 

The Rydal riſes near the borders of Montgomery- 
ſhire, and running ſouth weſt falls into the Iriſh fea at 
Aberiſtwyth, already mentioned. 

The Iftwyth riſes alſo in gre g/t ang} xr and 
keeping a courſe almoſt parallel with the Rycal, falls 
into the Iriſh ſez, near the influx of the ſame river. 


The 
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T he inhabitants of this county, partake too much of 
that ſelfiſh diſpofition, peculiar to thoſe at other places 
in Wales, although in the trading towns they are more 
hoſpitable and polite. 

'T here are not many curious plants to be met with, 
and the following are allo peculiar to many other parts 
of Wales. 

Yellow wild baſtard Poppey in many different parts. 

Branched Engliſh black Maiden Hair on the hills 
near the borders. 

Small leaved mountain Chickweed, with jagged leaves 
on the banks of the Teivy. And 

Club Moſs, near Cardigan. 

| Whether any learned men have been born in this 


| 


1 


cm we cannot ſay, only that no accounts of a 
have been tranſmitted to us. kn 


C-rdiganſhire is bounded on the eaſt by Ray, 1 
and Brecknockſhire ; on the ſouth by Pemby, 5 hir. 
and Caermaithenſhire, on the weſt by the Iriſh LO 
on the north by Monmouthſhire and Montgomerp. 
It is in length about forty miles, and eighteen in * n 
the whole circumference being one hundred * 

It is divided into five hundreds, and conta; 
market towns, and ſeventy- ſeven pariſhes, being 
dioceſe of St. David's, and province of Canterbury " 

It returns two members to parliament 
knight of the ſhire, and one burgets for Card 
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\ \ HEN the Romans invaded Britain, this county 
was part of the diſtrict inhabited by the Or- 
dovices ; and after the arrival of the Saxons 
it was part of the Welch kingdom, called Powis land. 
We entered it at the town of Machynleth, pleaſantly 
Gtuated on a river, called the Dyffi, and by many ſup- 
poſed to have been the Maglona mentioned by Antoni- 
nus, in the itinerary, where the band, called Salenſes 
were ſtationed in the reign of the emperor Honorius, to 
prevent the incurſions of ſuch mountaineers as refuſed 
to ſubmit to the Roman arms. 

The church of this town, is an exceeding neat ſtrue- 
ture, and there is a good ſtone hridge over the river, 
but it does not contain any thing beſides that merits a 
particular defcription. The weekly market is on Mon- 
day, and there are five annual fairs, viz. on the ſix- 
teenth of May, the twenty-ſixth of June, the ninth of 
8 the eighteenth of September, and twenty- fifth of 

dovember, being diſtant from London 198 miles. 

Many antiquities have been dug up at different times 
in the neighbourhood of this place, particularly at a 
village, called Kevn Kaer, where there are ſtill the re- 
mains of a ſtrong camp, that appears to have been ſur- 
rounded by a wall and a ditch, of which there are ſoine 
traces, This camp has been of an oval form, and be- 
ing ſituated on a lofty eminence, was doubtleſs conſi- 
dered as inacceſſible. 

At the extremity of the ditch, which communicated 
with the river Dyth, many ruins of houſes have been 
diſcovered ; as alſo ſome remains of a ſmall fart, that 
appears to have been uſed as an advanced guard to the 
camp. Great induſtry has been exerted in building this 
place, for the ſtones are of a prodigious ſize, and the 
bricks are exceeding hard. 

There are alſo ſome remains of a highway leading 
from the camp to the river, paved with hard pebbles ; 
but whether it extended any farther is not certain. That 
this was a Roman fort is evident, becauſe not only 
many coins have been found, but alſo ſeveral other 
pieces of antiquities, particularly a gold chain four 
inches long, many pieces of lead, braſs, glaſſes curi- 
ouſly cut, with a ſapphire finely wrought, and a large 
copper cauldron. It does not appear when this placc 
was deſtroyed, but moſt probably when the Welch 
princes were devouring the territories of each other with 
fire and ſword. 

Leaving this place we trayelled to Llanidlos, ſituated 
on the banks of the Severn, and within a few miles of 
the ſource of that celebrated river, It is a town of 
conſiderable antiquity, but ſo reduced, that at preſent 
it only contains a few poor houſes, without any thing 


N * * 
worthy of a traveller's notice. It has a Poor weekly 
market on Saturdays, with five annual fairs, viz, on 


the firſt Saturday in April, the <leventh'of May, the 
ſeventeenth of July, the firſt Saturday in Septembe 
and twenty-eighth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 180 miles, 

On the banks of the Severn near Llanidlos is a ſmall 
agreeable village, where it is generally ſuppoſed the Ro- 


mans had both a town and a camp, of which there are 
| ſtill ſome remains, and pong; Fm have been dug vy 


at different times, with fine Roman bricks, and other 
antiquities, Some of the intrenchments can ſtill be 
traced, and near one of them is a funeral monument, 
which doubtleſs belonged to one of the Britiſh 
princes, 

Newton, the next place we viſited, is a very ancient 
town, and was formerly a corporation, but that pri- 
vilege has been long ſince taken away. At preſent it is 
a poor ſmall place, without any thing worth notice. 


It has ſtill a weekly market on Saturday, with five an- 


nual fairs, viz. on the firſt Tueſday in March, the 
twenty-fourth of June, the laſt "Tueſday in Augutt, 
the twenty-fourth of October, and fixteenth of De- 
cember, being diſtant from London 169 miles. 

A few miles north weſt of Newton, is a village, cal- 


led Llanlegan, where a monaſtery was founded in the 


reizn of Henry III. for monks of the Ciſtertian order, 
but it ſeems to have been a poor place, for at the genera! 
difiolution of religious houfes, its annual revenues 
amounted to only twenty two pounds tourtcen ſhilling: 
and eight-pence. 
From this place we proceeded to Montgomery, te 
county town built ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, ty 
one Baldwin, a Norman baron, at that time lord et 
the Cheſter marches, who alſo fortified it with a mat 
magnificent caftle, The caſtle was deſtroyed by te 
Welch, in the reign of Richard I. who embraced the 
opportunity of the king's abſence, by committing gest 
depredations on the Engliſh ; but the caſtle was ag 
rebuilt, and from what remains of it appears to hav? 
been a place of great ſtrength. It was long the feat ot 
the noble family of Herberts, barons of Cherbury ; 3 
great part of it was again deſtroyed, during the c. 
wars in the laſt century. : 
The town is at preſent a very polite place, there be- 


ing many families of diſtinction conſtantly reſiding t it, 


and there are ſeveral good ftreets, with vel) fe 
houſes. 0 

In the reign of Henry III. it was made a free eee 
and is governed by two bailiffs, aſſiſted by a come 


, * . . . roper 
council of the principal inhabitants, with 9 
"wn * +4 


The town houſe is an exceeding neat ſtrue- 
and there is a county gaol ; but the aſſizes are 
buſt commonly held at Welch Pool. 
* weekly market is on Tueſday, and there are 
X fairs, Viz. on the twenty-fixth of March, the ſe- 
ano of June, the fourth of Scptember, and the four- 
art of November, being diſtant from London 161 
fcc 
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rom Montgomery we travelled to Welch Pool, ſi- 
1 in a moſt agreeable plain in this part of 

ee It is not of any great antiquity, but at pre— 
1. 75 the beſt town in the county, and has ſome ex- 
decding good houſes, beſides a venerable Gothic church, 
wy . 200d hall, where the aſhzes are held. a 
3 There is a Jarge manufactory of flannel carried on 
and the inhabitants have a conſ:derable trade 
with fuch towns AS are ſituated on the Severn, as far as 
he Britiſh channel. I he weekly market is on Mon - 
(ay, where not only all forts of provitions are fold, but 
4% the manufadtures of the place; and there are fix 
annual fairs, VIZ. on the ſecond Monday in March, 
te firſt Monday before JLafter, the fifth of June, the 
erſt Monday after the twWentyrninth of the ſame month, 
the welfth of September, and the {ixteenth of Novem- 
er, being diſtant from London one hundred and ſixty 
ine miles. 
 Pawis Caſtle is fituated on an eminence in the neigh- 
boured of this town, and was formerly a place of great 
iren2th, having been built by one of the Welch 
ariaces, who reigned in that diſtrict, called Powis 
Land. From the remains of it, it app*ars to have been 
not only a ſtrong caſtle, but one of the maſt beautiful 
tructures in Wales. It was the feat ef the late duke 
of Powis, but that nobleman dying, without male 
iſſue, it has fince pailed into the hands of other pro- 
prietors. i 
The next place we viſited was Llanvilling, ſituated 
in the moſt romantic manner, for it is wholly furround- 
ed by hills, ſo that a perſon cannot fee it till he comes 
within about a quarter of a mile of the place. There 
are ſeveral good houſes in the town, but the ſituation 
3s ſo low and dirty that it is eſteemed very unhealthy, 
and the ſtreets are ſo dirty as ſcarce to be paſſable. It 
has been incorporated ever fince the reign of Edward 
il, and the government is veſted in two bailiffs, who 
have power to act as juſtices of the peace, a privilege 
which they have enjoyed ever ſince the reign of 
Charles II. who granted them a charter for that pur- 
pole. 
[t has no remarkable buildings, only that the church 
an ancient gothic ſtructue, ſituated in ſuch an ob- 
ſcure place, ſurrounded by tall old trees, that it fills 
the mind of the bcholder with the moſt awful melan- 
choly, and makes the thoughtleſs to reſiect on the va- 
nity of all fublunary enjoyments. 

The laſt place we vitited in this county was Meivad, 
which, although a place of great repute in fornier 
times, and ſuppoſed to have been the Medialanum of 
Antoninus, yet at preſent it is only a poor village. 
Many antiquities have been diſcovered at it, but for all 
that, neither Horſley, nor ſome of our beſt authors 
are agreed, whether it was the Roman MediaJanum or 
not. Many coins of the latter emperors have been 
lound, with ſome Roman bricks, and the foundations 
va city, but the inſcriptions on the ſtones are fo de- 
laced, that no perſon can read them. One of the Ro- 
man highways is ſuppoſed to have croſſed at this place, 
but no traces of it can now be found. | 
Near this place was an abby for monks of the Ciſter- 
tan order, founded in the reign of Henry II. by one 
6 the Welch princes, which remained till the general 
Gilolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 


wounted to fixty-four pounds, fourteen ſhillings and 
two Pence, 


here, 


Altbough this county is very mountainous, yet in 
ny Bron richneſs of ſoil, it exceeds many of the 
1 r counties in Wales. The air although ſharp 18 
FE very healthy, and in the vallics the people live 
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to a great age. In the vallies there is ſome of che 
moſt excellent paſture, and even the tops of the hills. 
are covered with graſs, which afford excellent paſture 
both to the ſheep and goats. Conſiderable quantities 
of corn grow in difterent parts, and great numbers 0 
black cattle are fed, which are fold at the different 
markets in England. 

There are alſo ſome mines of lead and other metals, 
and wild fowl, and all forts of freſh water nh are in 
great plenty, It is remarkable, that the cattie are 
much larger here than in any other of the Welch coun- 
ties; and the horſes are much eſteemed all over Eng- 
land: by 

As an inland county, it cannot be ſuppoſed to carry 
on much trade, nor has it any particular manufactory, 
beſides that of Aannel, at Welch Pool. 

There are many rivers in this county, but we ſhall 
only mention the following. The Severn, already men- 
tioned in ſeveral parts of this work, riies near Mont— 
gomery, and becomes navigable at Welch Pool, from 
whence 1t "runs through the counties of Salop, Wor- 
ceſter and Glouceſter, and falls into the Briſtol channel. 
This has always been efteemed the ſecond river in 
England, and it is remarkable, that from Welch Pool, 
where it firſt becomes navigable to its influx into the 
ſea at Briſtol, it has not ſo much as one lock; à 
eircumſtance that no other river in Britain can 
boaſt of. 

The Tanot riſes at the foot of a mountain in the 
mountainous part of the county, after which it riſe3 
eaſt ward, aid talls into the Severn, near the borders of 
Shropſh:re. 

The Turgh riſes near the ſource of the Tanot, but 
fall; into that river a few miles above its influx into the 
Severn, The other rivers all empty themſelves into 
theſe, and therefore they do net merit a particular de- 
ſcription. 

The manners of the people in Montgomeryſhire are 
as different as their various employments and ſituations. 
Thoſe who reſide in Welch Pool, and the county 
town are, in general, very polite and hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers ; but ſuch «s inhabit the more remote parts 
are not. utterly diveſted of that ferocious ruſticity, by 
which their anceſtors have been diſtinguiſhed. 

The moſt curious plants in this county ſeem to be 
ſuch as are peculiar to the other counties of Wales, and 
may be reduced to the following. 

Engliſh ſoft or Gentle "Thiſtle, near the banks of the 
Severn, and other places. 

Low creeping Welch ſorrel, with a round leaf, near 
Powis caſtle, 

Club Moſs, or Wolf's Claw, on ſome of the 
mountains. 

Small Vernal Star Hyacinth near the town of Mont- 
rOmery. 

Branched Engliſh Black Maiden Hair, in many of 
the vallies. And, 

Scurvy Grafs in different parts, 


Among other eminent perſons, born in this county, 
we have procured accounts of the following. 


Edward Herbert, lord Cherbury, the firſt deiftica! 
writer that lived in England, was born at Mont- 
gomery, in this county, 1581, and inftructed in 
grammar learning by a private tutor, after which 
he was entered a nobleman commoner of Univerhty 
College in Oxford, When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, 
he vitited France, Italy and other parts, after which 
he retired to his native country, adorned with all thoie 
accompliſhments, which are an ornament to the molt 
exalted itation. 

In the reign of king James I. he was ſent embaſſador 
to France, where he behaved with ſo wuch dignity, as 
conferred great honour on his country; but he was 
recailed home, becauſe he cou!d not ſubmit to the 
haugh:y dictates of the favorite, Buckingham. e ad- 


hered to the royal cauſe, when the civil wars broke 
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out, which reduced him to {ome ſtraits, and he died at 
his houſe in Queen-ſtreet, London, 1044. 

At what time his lordſhip firſt imbibed deiſm, is not 
certainly known, although it appears to have been 
during the time he was ambaſlador at Paris. There 
is not any thing more common, than that of the 
deiſts accuſing the chriſtians as guilty of enthutiaſm, 
becauſe they believe divine revelation ; but the late 
learned and pious, doctor Leland, in his view of de- 
iſtical writers, has preſented us with an anecdote 
of lord Herbert, that ſhews him to have been as 
great an enthuſiaſt, as the moſt auſtere popiſh de- 
votee. 

When his lordſhip had written his book againit the 
chriſtian religion, which was in Latin, he was du- 
bious, whether he ſhould publiſh it or not. He knew 
it was likely to make a conſiderable noiſe, and there- 
fore he heſitated in his mind, whether it would not 
be moſt proper to ſuppreſs it. 

He conſidered of it ſome time, and at laſt reſolved 
on the following expedient, equally enthuſiaſtical and 
fooliſh, but we ſhall deliver it in his own words; 

„ Being thus doubtful, in my chamber, (ſays his 
„ Jordſhip,) on a fair day, in the ſummer, my cale- 
ment being open, towards the ſouth, the ſun 
« ſhining clear, and no wind ftirring, I took my 
* book in my hands, and kneeling on my knees, 
« devoutly ſaid theſe words, 

% O thou eternal God, author of this light, which 
& now ſhines upon me, and giver of all inward 1]- 
© Juminations, I do beſeech thee, of thine infinite good- 
neſs, to pardon a greater requeſt than a ſinner 
© ought to make. I am not ſatished enough, whe- 
& ther 1 ſhall publiſh this book: if it be for thy 
« glory, I beſecch thee give me ſome ſign from hea- 


« ven; it not, I {hall ſuppreſs it. 
„ had no ſooner ſpoken theſe words, but a 
& loud, though gentle noiſe, came forth from the 


heavens ; for it was like nothing on earth, which 
&« did ſo chear aud comfort me, that J took my peti- 
tion as granted, and that I had the ſign defired ; 
whereupon alſo | reſolved to print my book. 

„ This, how ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem, I pro- 
c teſt, before the eternal God, is true; neither am I 
any way ſuperſtitiouſly deceived herein, fince I did 
c not only clearly hear the noiſe, but in the ſereneſt 
„ fky that ever I ſaw, being without all cloud, did, 
„ to my thinking, ſee the place from whence it 
« came.” 

Is it poſſible for any reaſonable thinking man to read 
the above, which is taken from a manufcript in his 
lordſhip's hand writing, without conſidering him as 
one of the greateſt enthuſiaſts that ever exiſted |! 

It is the peculiar glory of the chriſtian religion, that 
it is ſupported by an evidence far ſuperior to any other 
religion in the world, and not depending on the wild 
reveries of a diſtempered imagination. But the addreſs 
made to the Deity, by this nobleman, was alfo impious, 
for can it be ſuppoſed, that any man who treats that 
name with reverence, could preſume to imagine that 
the eternal God of heaven and earth is, on any occaſion 
whatſoever, to aniwer any requeſts, unleſs they are 
conſiſtent with the nature of his perfections? and much 
leſs is he to anſwer them in ſuch a manner as to be diſ- 
eernable by our ſenſes. 

We may add, however, that although this account 


| 


gor, and the province of Canterbury, 
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of his lordſhip is as ridiculous as can be imsefas 


ſuch has been the conduct of ſome of the enemieg cr 
chriſtian religion, that they conſidered it as 3 e 
deiſm, and a mark of the divine 2pprobation, = 6 
us a theſe gentlemen the following ſerious ON 
Suppoſe one convinced of the truth ot chritkianite n, 
write a book in its defence, and in his prefac; my 
tell the reader, that before he ventured to publiſh oy 
prayed tor a fign from heaven, and upon ih 
noiſe in the air, ſhould conſider that as a ark * 
divine approbation we would aſl theſs ne, the 
what they would have thought of the chtiſtian aof 


We can anſwer for them; they would have conſidend 
him as a vifionary enthuſtaſt, and ridiculed him bays 
the greatett ſeverity, . 

George Herbert, brother of the above noble !,.. 
was alſo born at Montgomery caſtle 1593. Lady He. 
bert, his mother, took great pains in totming his we 
to a love of religion; and whilſt very young n 
was entered a ſcholar on the royal foundation at ves. 
minſter, and from thence elected to Trinity celle 
Cambridge. When he had taken his degree of M.. 
of arts, he was choſen teilow of his own college Ray 
elected public orator to the Unmiveriity, an eder he 
was well qualified to diſcharge; for, beudes the jean: 
ed languages, he made himſelf a perfect mater ©; 
French, Spaniſh, and Italian. 

He was in his youth extremely ambitious, a1 0. 
ſigned to have ſought preferment at court, where be 
had many triends ; but meeting with diſcppointment., 
he became, as it were, dead to the world, and entered 
into holy orders. He obtained a prebendary in the 
church of Lincoln, and a ſmall living near Saliſpun 

3 » 
where he diſcharged the duties of the paſtoral ufice in 
the moſt exemplary manner. | 

We are told by Walton, the writer of his life, that 
like St. Chryſoſtom of old, he had ſuch elevated mi- 
tions of the duty of a goſpel miniſter, that he fpent the 
whole night previous to his induction in the church, 
praying that God would enable him to diſcharge the 
duties of his office in ſuch a manner as he ſhoul4 be abs 
to give an account with cheartulneſs at the tribunal e- 
Chritt. 

He married a young lady, with whom he lived in a 
ſtate of conjugal felicity till 1635, when he died of 2 
conſumption, and was buricd along with his anceliors, 
His divine poems are ſo full of pious ſentiments, that 
although the manner in which they are written is ner 
agreeable, yet they are {till peruſed by every lover oi 
true virtue. "Thoſe that are wile ſhall ſhine as the fur 
in the firmament ; and they who turn many to Fighter 
ouſneſs, as the itars, for ever and ever | 


This county is bounded on the north by Denbighſie, 
on the eaſt by Shropſhire, on the ſouth by Cardigat 
ſhire and Radnorſhire, and on the weſt by Merionet- 
ſhire. It is in length about thirty miles, and. avout 
twenty in breadth, the whole circumfereace being ne 
ty four miles, It is divided into ſeven huncreds, and 
contains five market towns, with fiſty-ſcven pariſhes, 
being in the dioceſe of Hereford, St. Aſaph and Ber- 
It returns ts 
members to the Britiſh parliament, viz. one Enel. 5 
the ſhire, and one burgeſs for ths towu 0! Nance 
gomery. 
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by the Ordovices, and afterwards part of the 

kingdom of North Wales. We entered this 
county at Bala, a conſiderable mathet town, and a 
lace 'of great antiquity, as appear trom the remains 
i three Roman camps, which appears to have been 
led as exploratory ſtations before the Ordovices were 
totaily ſubdued. | 5 

The town is endowed with many valuable priveliges, 
put there are no public ſtrnctures that merit a particular 
deſcription. It is an ancient borough, and has been 
many years incorpo:ated, the government being veſted 
in two bailiffs, and a common council of the principal 
inhabitants. The weekly market is on Saturday, and 
there ate two fairs, viz. on the fourteenth of May, and 
tenth of July, being diſtant from London 195 miles, 

There is a ſmall village near it, called Earwen, and 
at Lhan nw Lhyn, another village, in the neighbour- 
hood are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, on the top of a 
high rock, ſurrounded with a wall of a prodigious 
thickneſs, and the proſpect over the neighbouring 
valley is extremely delightful. This caſtle is ſuppoſ- 
(d to have been built by the Romans, and beſides the 
wall there are three towers ſtill ſtanding, and the mortar 
by which the ſtones are cemented, is mixed with cockle 
ſhells, 

zut the greateit curioſity in this part of the county, 
is Pimble Mear near Bala, a prodigious lake, where the 
{ame ſorts of fiſh are found as in the Jakes between the 
Alpine Mountains in Switzerland. They are called 
freſh water whitings, commonly about twelve inches 
long, of a black colour on the back, and the belly 
excreding White, with a mouth reſembling a herring. 
The ſcales are large, and the taſte much the ſame as a 
trout, The water of this lake always appears agitated 
before a ſtorm, and at a diſtance has the ſame appear- 
ance as the ſea, 

From this place we travelled to Dinaſmoſdy, for- 
merly a populous town, but now ſo much reduced, that 
it is little better than a village, without ſo much as one 
public building, worthy of a traveller's notice. It his 
4 poor weekly market on Fridays, weth four annual 
airs, viz, on the ſecond of July, the tenth of Septem- 
ber, the firſt of October, and the thirteenth of No- 
vember, being diſtant from London 196 miles. 

The next place we viſited was Dolgelhe, pleaſantly 
htuated on the river Avon, at the bottom of a hill, cal- 
led Idris. Many Roman coins have been dug up near 
the pace, which has induced the learned to believe that 
one of the ſtations was here, but there are no remains 
either of a camp, or a caſtle, 

Therown is populous, and the inhabitants carry on 
2 conſiderable trade in making of cotton checks, and 
there are ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of 
travellers. The church is a ſmall gothic ſtructure, 
but there are no other buildings, that merit a particu- 
lar deſcription, although the houſes are very neat and 
convenient, The weekly market on Tueſday is well 
lvpplied with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, and there 
ITY annual fairs, viz. on the elventh of May, the 
Out) of July, the twentieth of September, the ninth 
o Vtober the twenty ſecond of November, and the ſix- 
teenth of December, being diſtant from London 205 miles. 

1 the reign of king John, one of the Welch princes 
DEER abby at a ſmall village, in this neighbour— 
Wen called Cumner or Kemner, to which many dona- 
* Were added in ſubſequent times, and its abbots en- 


T county, under the Romans was inhabited 
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joyed many privileges. In the reign of Henry III. 
when the Welch had committed fome depredations 
on the borders, that prince marched aguinſt them 
with a powerful army; but as he was going to have 
burnt the abby, the prieſts repreſented to him, that 
the monks were no ways concerned in the wars, 
and that it would be facrilege to meddle with the con- 
vents. 

The abbot, however, was obliged to pay a fine of 
three hundred marks, which at that time was a very 
great ſum. Some of the ruins of this convent are ſtill 
vin le, but different buildings have been added to it, 
and it is now the ſeat of a country gentleman, who has 
turned the park into a fine garden. 

Paſling over ſome barren ground, and ſeveral lofty 
mountains, we arrived at Harleigh, a place of great 
antiquity, as appears from the remains of a camp, ſaid 
to have been thrown up by the Ordo ces to oppole the 
invaſion of the Romans, It is pleaſantly ſituated near 
the ſea, and has a good harbour that might be of great 
advantage to the inhabitants; but they have in general 
ſuch an averſion to commerce, that there are only a few 
ſmall} veſſels, and the trade is fcarce worth "mentioning. 
It had formerly one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in North 
Wales, fituated on a loſty rock, from whence there is 
a vaſt proſpect over the Iriſh ſea. 

During the wars between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, this caſtle and its garriſon made a vigour- 
ous defence for Henry VI. but was at laſt obliged to 
ſubmit to Edward IV. whoſe army in Wales was com- 
manded by the eari of Pembroke. W hen the civil wars 
broke out in the Jaſt century, a garriſon was placed 
here for the king, which held out till his aſtairs were 
totally ruined, when it ſubmitted upon honourable 
terms to the forces of the parliament. 

At preſent it is in poſſeſſion of the crown, and when 
we are at war, a garriſon of invalids does duty in it, 
for the ſecurity of the coaſt. That it was well known 
to the Romans 1s evident becauſe of the great number of 
antiquities that have been dug up at it, for there is not 
the leaſt doubt, but the Romans placed a garriſon in it, 
when they ſubducd the Ordovices. 

In 1712, as ſome men were digging in a garden near 
the caſtle they found what they imagined to be a bar of 
gold, but upon enquiry it appeared that it was ſome 
pieces of gold rods twiſted together, with an opening in 
tne middle as would hold ſeveral arrows, it being, as 
moſt people imagine, - deſigned as a quiver ; but there 
being no particular ſignature upon it, no perſon could 
ſay, whether it had belonged to the Britons, or Ro- 
mans. Although the town has many advantages for 
trade, vet it is but poorly inhabited, and moſt of the 
houſes are falling to decay. 

It is a borough by preſcription, but the governor of 
the caſtle receives a patent from the crown, he which 
he is authoriſed to act as mayor. There are not any 
houſes or other public buildings that merit a particular 
deſcription, and the fields in the neighbourhood are ex- 
tremely barren, There is a vicekly market on Satur— 
day, and four annual fairs, viz. on the Thurſday after 
Trinity Sunday, the thirteenth of June, the twenty 
firſt of Auguit, and the eleventh of December, being 
diſtant from London 223 miles. . 

A remarkable phenomenon was ſeen near this town 
in the year 1694, and it continued about the {pace of 
eight months. It was a livid vapour, or fiery exhala- 
tion, which ſeemed to arile from the ſea on the borders 
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of Caernarvonſhire. It made its fiſt appearance on 
the fide of bay a little after ſun ſet, and mom thence 
ſpread itſelf in the moſt gradual manner, untill it had 
ſet all the houſes in the neighbourhood on fire. Not 
only the ricks of hay, corn, and all other forts of grain 
were deſtroyed, but allo the vegetables in the gardens, 
for it had ſo noxious a ſmell that every thing periſhed 
where it diffuſed its baleſul influence. Its effects were 
feverely felt by the cattle to whom it communicated a 
contagious diſtemper, by which many of them died. It 
made its appearance regularly every night, always riſing 
at the ſame place; nor did it ſtop its courle either by 
rain or ſtorms. 

It was ſometimes viſible in the day, but it was very 
remarkable that it never did any damage, except in the 
night. The flames were no way violent, but its conti- 
nuance, at laſt conſumed every thing that oppoſed it. 

The methods uſed to extinguith the flames was 
to blow bellows's, horns, and ſuch like inftruments, but 
that was ſeldom attended with the defired cirect. 

The whole account of this ſtrange phænomenon was 
jaid before the royal ſociety, but it does not appear that 
thoſe learned gentlemen were able to account for it. 

In the neizhbourhood of this town is a monument, 


called Koeton Arthur, in memory of the great hero of 


that name, but applied to him in a moſt improper 
manner, for there is not the leaft doubt, but that it he- 
longed to the ancient Druids. The monument conſiſts 
of a large ſtone table ten feet long, and in the middle, 
about ſeven feet broad. It is ſupported by three pillars 
of rough ſtone, each of which are abour half a yard 
broad, and the heighth about ſeven or eight feet. It 
is our opinion, that this was placed as a table, at which 
the arch Druids fat, when they dictated laws to the 
ancient Þritifh princes. 

This part of the county abounds. with antiquities 
both Britiſh and Roman, which is not to be wondered 
at, when we reflect that the ancient inhabitants made 
a moſt vigorous deſence for their liberty. 

At a little diſtance from Harleigh is a ſmall village, 
called Feſtincog, where there are ſtill the remains of a 
ſtone cauſeway, ſaid to have been made by order of He- 


Jena, the mother of Conſtantine the Great, when ſhe 


hved in Britain ; but glthough it is doubtleſs a Roman 
work, yet we cannot believe, that it owed its origin to 
that lady. All the accounts of Helena making highways 
through Britain are merely traditional fables, for ihe 
was much more intent on building churches, eſpeci- 
ally after her ſon was raifed to the purple. The name of 
this cauſeway is Sarn Helen, which although doubtleſs 
an ancient Britiſh word, and is not underftood by the 
preſent inhabitants, yet we imagine that the ſimilarity 
of the name has occafioned the traditional ſtory. 

There are a great number of ancient monuments on 
the top of a mountain, called Rhydir Halen, near this 
place conſiſting of about thirty large ſtones piled up in 
a ſquare-form, and the people have a tradition that they 
were placed there in memory of an engagement between 
ſome of the Welch chiefs, wherein a great number 
were killed. We cannot, however believe that tra- 
dition, for the whole of theſe ſtones have ſuch a 
reſemblance to thoſe ſet up by the Druids in other 
parts of the kingdom, that there is not the leaſt doubt 
but it was one of their temples, and as ſor the account 
af its, being a funeral monument, it is wel} known 
that our heathen anceſters always buried their dead, 
near the places, where they ſacrificed to the deity. 
Many ridiculous ſtories are told by the vulgar people, 
concerning a caille built near this place, by one, called 
Caius, a Roman ; but whatever truth may be in theſe 
accounts, this is certain, that no remains of it are left. 

A Roman monument was diſcovered near this place 
in 1687, being a large flat ſtone, and from the remain- 
ing part of the inſcription, it appears to have been 
placed over the grave of a centurion, cr ſame other 
officer, who loft his life, during. the wars with the 
Ordovices in this part of the iſland. Thete are ſeveral 
other Roman monuments in the ſame place, but the 
infcriptions are ſo defaced that it is impoſſible to make 
any thingot the m, 
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In a mootiſh piece of ground, in 1084, wi Je © 
men were employed in digging turf, (yr f one 
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diſcovered a wooden coffin, that appeared to 1 
richly gilt over, containing a human e 
enormous ſize. It is extremely difficult to form z .. | 
per conjecture, who the perfon was that had Wikis 
terred at fo much EXPENCce in this place, eipecially 
Is well known that warthsy ground, Were jiicye; 10 1 i 
re ancients, as the depohtor ies of thicir depariey 
lations. ; f 

Indeed there have been fo many alterations in ©... 
terror appearance ot the univerſe, thar poſſibly 1. 
mooriſh place might have been once a ory Celert * 
the body for any thing we know, might have 1 
many centuries belore the Romans landed in 1055 
About ſifty warlike initruments of calt brafs were ©, 
in 1688, near a rock, called Kaies Dhiwig 
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q 
they were ſo mutiliated, that f:w could 
per notion to whom they had formerly belong! 4. 
though we think there is not the leaft dou, but lie, 
had been hid there by ſome of the Britons When ud. 
were purlued by the Romans. They were mat 
the form of ſhort ſwords or daggers, nezrly cen, 
ſuch as were uſed by the highlanders in Scotland, gy 
that they appearcd to have had wooden }:ar.d!e.. nr 
there was a hole through the upper end, by which 
was imagined they were rivetted, The workmanthbig 
of thete daggers is a proof that they had been uſe] b. 
the moſt ancient inhabitants of Britain, long hore te 
Romans introduced the knowledge of more police arts, 

Ihe air of this county is very ſharp on che ill, bu; 
more mild and agreeable in the vallies. In molt plc, 
it is eſteemed unhealthy, becauſe of the ſogs in he 
marſhy grounds, and the ſeverity of the cold on th: 
mountains in winter, by which many of the p-opl; 
are ſubject to agues. The ſtagnated waters allo con 
tribute to promote thoſe diforders, a thing common 
all countries fituated in the ſame manner. 

The ſoil is in moſt places efteemed the wor? 
Wales, on account of the many barren mountains, 
which in general afford only paſture for flocks of halt 
ſtarved goates. They have alſo great flocks of {heep, 
but they are ſo lean, that they are ſcarce worth killing, 
until they are brought to the rich paſtures in Eng! 
Deer are in great plenty, and likewiſe all forts of tri 
water ih, but moſt of the inhabitants live on butt, 
cheeie, milk and ſuch things, although they are cticet! 
cu as robuſt as thoſe in any of the neighbouring cod. 
ties. 

Ihe manufactory of cotton checks already mentiones 
is the only trade carried on, the reſt af the provie be. 
ing employed in ſuch huſbandry as they have, and | 
keeping their ſheep and goats. They alſo take view 
numbers of herrings, but their not tranſporting ten!“ 
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other parts deprives them of all the advantegus is. 
naturally reſult from a life of commerce. WIN 

There are ſeveral rivers in this county, the pi2nctpel 
of which are the Dyfi, the Avon, the Drywz 4, 44 
the Dee. 

The Dyffi riſes in the eaftern part of the county g. 
mong a ridge of mountains fo high, that they are cal. 
led the Welch Alps, and running ſouth into 0109” 
gomeryſhire, ſeperates this county from Cardigatitt's 
after which it falls into the Iriſh fea, a littie to te. 
north of Aberiſtwyth. | 

The Avon riſes near Bala in this county, 9 
ſouth weſt, after which it falls into the Iriih 1K, 
1olgilhe. _ 

The Drywydh has its fource, at a lake nei the Fo 
ders of Caernarvonſhire, after which it Tuns 1019 50 
and falls into the Irith ſea, near Harle gh, Ic, © 
ſcribed, 3 

The Dee riſes at a lake, near Bala, calhe. W 
Mear, already deſcribed, after Which it contine © 
ſcourie north eaſt, and paſſes by the ct) of pas 
but we {hail deſcribe it more particulary in ae | 
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is work, With reſpe&t to the manners and cuſl- 
of _m_ the inhabitants in this county, they are equal 
roms a y to any of thoſe in Wales, and the people 


cit "2" 
n —_ {21h and unpoliſhed than thoſe in any part 
are 


already wentioned. 1 f 6 10 
There are but few curious plants to be met with, nor 


ing, 
Hairy mou 
Great Sca 
Harleigh. And; | 
Club Mots, in ſome of the vallies. 
It does not appear that any eminent perſons have 


ntain Mouſe Ear, in different parts. 
Stock Gilly- flower, on the coaſt near 


d we procure accounts of any beſides the follow- 
cou | 
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been born in this county, at leaſt we have not been 
able to procure any accounts of ſuch. 

Merionethſhire is bounded on the eaſt by Montgome- 
ryſhire, on the. ſouth by Cardiganſhire, by the Iriſh 
Sea on the weſt, and on the north by Caernarvonſhire. 
It is in length about thirty-fve miles, in breadth 
twenty- five, the whole circumference being about one 
hundred and eight miles. It is divided into fix hun- 
hundreds, and contains three market towns, and thirty - 
ſeven pariſhas, being in the dioceſe of Bangor, and pro- 
vince of Canterbury. It returns only one member to 
1 Houſe of Commons, namely, a knight of the 
nire, 
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was inhabited by the Ordovices; but when the 
Romans left Britain, it became part of the 
kiazdom of North Wales, being always called by the 
Saxons Snowdon Foreſt, from the vaſt mountain of that 
name. 

Leaving that part of Merionethſhire, near Harleigh, 
we entered this county at Cricklieth, a place of great 
antiquity, ſituated in a valley; and in it are the re- 
mains of a ſtrong caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by 
one of the Welch princes, about the beginning of the 
reign of king John ; becaule we find, that in 1237, 1t 
was the reſidence of prince David ap Llewelly ap Jor- 
werth, That prince ſcems to have been a very tero- 
cious chief, for a diſpute having ariſen between him 
and his brother, the latter took ſhelter in the biſhop of 
Bangor's houſe z but that did not avail,for notwithſtand- 
ing the ignorance and ſuperſtition of that age, yet David 
cragged his brother from the ſanctuary, and ſhut him 
up in priſon in this caſtle. The gate and ſome of the 
walls are ſtill ſtanding, and although it has not been 
large, yet it appears to have been a place of great 
ſuength. 

The town is at preſent much decaycd from what it 
was formerly, nor is there any thing in it worthy of 
the notice of a traveller. The government is veſted in 
two bailiffs, who are aſſiſted by ſome of the principal 
innabitants. The weekly market is on Wedncſday, 
and there are three annual fairs, viz. on the twenty- 
third of May, the firſt of July, and eighteenth of Oc- 
tober, being diſtant from London two hundred and 
twenty-three miles. 

lde next place we viſited was Pulheli or Pwlhely, 
ſituated at the corner of a peninſula, near a bay of the 


T*. County, like the two laſt mentioned, 


well built, and che inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in the herring fiſhery. Great quantities of but- 
ter and Cheeſe are brought to it from the neighbouring 
fh are in great plenty, ſo that the town 1s one of the 
beſt in this part of Wales. | 
The government is veſted in a bailiff, choſen annu- 
i, and the trade being extenſive, ſeveral merchants 
of conſiderable property reſide in it. The harbour is 
not only ſafe, but alſo able to contain a great num— 
er of ſhips, who trade to Briſtol, Ireland and other 
parts, It had formerly a weekly market on Wedneſ- 
al but for what reaſon does not appear it 18 now diſ- 
— although they have ſtill four fairs, viz. on 
e twelfth of May, the nineteenth of Auguſt, the 
35 | 
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lame name. Many of the houſes in it are neat and 


country, and not only herrings, but all other ſorts of 
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twenty-fourth of September, and the eleventh of No- 
vember, being diſtant from London two hundred and 
forty-thrce miles. 

Oppoſite Pulheli, on the weſt of the bay, is the 
town of Newin, remarkable for its herring fiſhery, and 
an exceeding good harbour. Several veſſels belong to the 
town ; and vait quantities both of herrings and cod are 
traalported yearly to the places where the Roman ca- 
tholic religion is profeſſed. There are ſuch vaſt quan- 
tities of herrings taken, eſpecially in cold ſeaſons, that 
in 1747, five thouſand barrels of them were ex- 
ported abroad, beſides what were fold and conſumed at 
| home. 

The place is populous, but like moſt other towns, 
where the fiſhery is carried on, the houſes are low and 
ill built; nor does it contain any public ſtructures that 
merit a particular deſcription. It had formerly a mar- 
ket, but it is now diſcontinued, although there are till 
three fairs, viz. on the fourth of April, the Saturday 
before Whitſunday, and the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, 
being diſtant from London 249 miles. 

Near Newin is a ſmall village, called Borthz where 
there are two fairs, viz. on che twenty-fixth of Au- 
guit, and the twenty- fourth of October. | 
| Tydwell road, near this place, is eſteemed equal to 
any belonging to England, being ſo large that it would 
contain within it all the ſhips of war in the Britiſh 
navy, and were Miltord Haven in Pembrokeſhire, pro- 
perly fortified, this road would be a ſafe place for 
ſuch thips to rendezvous in, as ſhould happen to be 
{ent on an expedition northwards. 

At the extremity of the peninſula, near the bay, was 
formerly an exceeding good lead mine, which brought 
conſiderable profit to the owners; but it having been 
laid under water, by an innundation of the ſea, it has 
been neglected, although in this age it would not be 
difficult to conſtruct an engine, by which the water 
might be raifed and conveyed away, 

There are alſo ſeveral natural curioſities, particu - 
larly a black huge ſtone, ſo hard, that it is uſed 1n- 
ſtead of braſs, for the pins of ſmall engines to turn on. 
There is another ſtone of a rediſh colour, found near 
this place, which takes a fine poliſh, and appears more 
beautiful than marble. 

Oppoſite the extremity of the peninſula is a ſma!l 
iſland, called Baodſey, where a convent was founded 
for the ancient Britiſh monks, who wrought at differ- 
ent trades, and ſupplied the wants of the poor; but in 
| time licentiouſneſs crept in, and it became as corrupt. 

as thoſe in-other places of the kingdom, It mult have 

5 L | been 
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been well endowed conſidering its ſituation, for its an- 
nual revenues at the dittolution mounted to one hun- 
dred and forty-ſix pounds one ſhilling and four- 
pence, 

The next place we viſited was the ancient town of 
Caernarvon, pleaſ. antly ſituated near that channel, which 
ſeperates the iſl. md of Anygleſea from the reit of Wales. 
Camden is of qpinion, that the ancient Roman city, 
called by Antoninus, Segontium, was where this town 
ſtands, which is not improbable, when we conſider that 
It is fo near the channel, and oppotite Angleſea where 
the Druids were ſlain. But whatever it mi; cht be in the 
time of the Romans it was certainly a place of ſome re- 
pute, ſoon atter they Jett Britain, for about the begin- 
0 of the leventn an it was the feat of one of the 

elch princes, buc that being dettroyed, it was again 
5 Ic, Sad for ified with a wall and a caſtle but both 
theſe were Pulle d Gown by Edward |. who ſuffered 
the profics of the archbiſhopfic of York then vacan to 
be appropriated tow rds building the preſent caſtle, to 
which he ſent his queen, when {he was with-chil, I, and 
here on the twenty-i*!th of April 1282, ſhe was deii- 
vered of a fon, who was afterwards king of England by 
the name of Edward II. 

The inteſtine divitions among the Welch princes had 
reduced them to ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, that their 
territories became an eaſy conqueſt to the Engliſh, ef- 
pecially while they were under the government of fo 
hercic a prince as Edward J. His view in ſending his 
queen to lye in at Caernarvon, was to conciliate the 
ffections of the Welch, who could not bear the 
thoughts of being governed by an Engliſhman ; and 
from that circumitance the heir apparent to the crown 
of England is {till called prince of Wales, 

The caſtle is built in the Roman taſte, with two 
ſtrong towers, one of which is higher than the other, 
and called the Eagle tower, from the figure of an eagle 
carved upon it. "The room, in which the queen lay, 
is ſhewn to thoſe who viſit the place, but it is no way 
remarkable. 

During the civil wars in the laſt century, this caſtle 
had a garriſon placed in it by the king, and it held out 
for the roval party till 1646, when it was obliged to 
ſubmit to the army of the parliament. The town is at 
preſent, but ſmall, although the houſes are exceeding 
neat, and ſome of them inhabited by people of faſhion, 
The county courts and aſſizes are held here, and the 
conſtable of the caſtle is by virtue of his patent, mayor 
of the town, and he appoints an alderman and two 
bail:fts, with all the other inferior officers. 

As the town is ſituated on the fea, all forts of fiſh 
are in great plenty, and vaſt quantities of corn, but- 
ter, and cheeſe are annually ſhipped off to Briftol 
and other parts, They alfo ſend great numbers of blue 
{lates to London, which are uſed in covering houſes. {t 
is ſaid that upwards of four millions of theſe Nates aic 
ſhipped off yearly to different parts; and there is a 
quarry, from whence they cut out many of the beſt whet 
itones that are to be met with in the county. From 
all theſe circumſtances the place is in a moſt thriving 
condition, and great ſums of money are returned to it 
annually, 

They have alſo a woollen manufactory, which meets 
with great encouragement, there being ſo few in other 
parts of Wales. It has a weekly market on Saturday 
well ſupplied with provifions, and four fairs, viz. on 
the twenty-hfth of February, the ſixteenth of May, the 
fourth of Auguſt, and the fifth of December, being diſ- 
tant from London 251 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town are ſeveral villages 
which we ſhall mention in the order they lay. 

Dwbbadern is ſituated under Snowdon hill, where 
there are the ruins of a caſtle, which from its appear- 
ance at preſent muſt have been a place of great ſtrength, 
and probably built during the wars between the Welch 
princes. 

Near it is another village called Aberwing Gregin, 
vhere there are three fairs, viz. on the eighteenth of 

Auguſt, the twenty-tifth of October, and the twenty- 
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firſt of November, and at theſe fairs gteat number 
Welch cattle are e ſold to the graziers in different. 
of L. ngland, "OY 
The next village is Bettws, which has also 
for cattle, viz. on the fiſtcenth of Nan, and 
December; but it docs not contain ar Y thir 
able, 
On the ſouth of Snowdon-hill, is another = 
ſituated in a veily, which haz two fairs, viz. 5 ; 
{1xtccenth of Auguſt, and twenty- third of depte. * 
ſor all forts of Welch cattle ; aud there are re b 
at Penmorſa, another village ſouth of the abs 
on the twentieth of Auguit, the twenty-Htth of 
tember, and the twel th of November all fo 
The laſt we ſhalt mention is Clyncg gvawy 
one of the Welch — built a conv. nt f 
gave to one ot the itinerant preachers, 
Who was its firit W 41G in Pe jt bee. | 
foundation; but it was atcerward turned jnts 5 
of ſecular privits, conſiſting of a provoit and foyer | 
bendaries. The convent is utterly deinolithed, | 
chu: ch, A : Hat ly 980. ie ſt ue Lure, 15 Il #landis 
living of which i. very valuable, and uſed 1 
gilt of of Jef us college, Orford, who cnet alt; U 
it en their pri epa il; but it [cnn the col 
changed it away "5 4 living! in fone other nar; 
nation, There are two fairs at this \ 
the eighteenth of Aus att, and twent: 
bur, both for l forts of Welch catcle, 
From theſe parts ci the county, we rhogges d to Ban 
gor, called a city, becauſe it is the .. 
At preſent it is only a poor mean place, fituated : 
northern part of the county, near the begi nn ns of 
ſtreight that divides Angleſea from Wales, "loa 
ſon who has not travellcd much, it affords a very 
mantic fight, for on the ſouth it is encloſed |y 4 {{ 
mountain, and on the north by a riſing ground, iy the 
we Jote fight of it as ſoon as we leave the place. 
This place is acknowledged by all our hiſtorians to 
of great antiquity ; for when Auliin the fiſt arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury endeavoured to perſuade the I- 
tiſh clergy to ſubmit to the pope, the monks of Banger 
refuſed, telling the miſſionaries, that ever fince thei 
converſion to chriſtianity, they had never been ful act 
to any beſides their own biſhops ; and as great nu mbers 
of them were afterwards murdered by the Saxon. it 
was ſuppoſed that they ſuffered through the inftigation 
of the Romiſh emittaries. 
It is not certain at what time it became the leat 
a biſhop, only that there is no doubt, but it was {on 
after, it not before the arrival of Auſtin ; for we ae 
told that its firſt biſhop was St. Daniel, "IF of an: bow 
and to him the church is dedicated. In the 1 
Henry I. there was a biſhop bere, but during the war 
in the rei, zn of Henry IV. Owen Glandowe er, One 0 
the Welch princes ſet fire to the church and reduced it 
to afhce, 
It was afterwards rebuilt bv Henry Dennis, v.00) 
of Bangor, in the reign of Henry VII. and althou! 
much inferior to ſome other cathedrals, yet it is a very 
good editice, and kept in proper repau out of a find te: 
apart for that purpoſe. It is in le :noth two hundred ant 
{ourtecn fect, the croſs iſle ninety ſix feet, and the 
heighth of the tower ſixty feet. Beſides the bithop there 
is 2 ; chapter conſiſting of a dean, an archdeacon, 4 
ſurer, two prebendari les, a precenter, a chancellor, 
canons, two vicars choral, an organift, with Jay Cit, 
and other officers. There being no other church in! 
place, it ſerves both as a cathedral, aud for the v-c 
the pariſh, The bithop's palace is an excetding &. 
ſtructure, and near it is a free ſchool, founded «bv © 
dowed by one Dr. Glyn. 
The old caſtle bu! Ic by tne C2 fl of Cheſter in : 
reign of William the Conqueror, is NOW total a uy 
liſhed, and moſt of the houſes in the town are ps. 
building-, but there are {Ul a great number of 1064" 
tants. _ he biſhopric of B angor is one of the pow 
vor } (07 
in 8 but its provaes & are always allowen te 
Z with it ſome valuable benefices ; anc it is gen“ 
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ally conſidered as a ſtep to higher preferment, ſo that 
me of the richeſt biſhopricks have been ſupplied with 
plates from this ſee. 
Pi The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and there are 
anual fairs, VIZ. on the fifth of April, the 
Wer * itth of June, and the twentv<i: znth of O<tto- 
ho 5 all | for toys and cattle, being diſtant from London 
Tanger | is a ſmall village, calied Llandlechyd, 
le there is 4 fair on the thirteenth of October. 
ar Snowdon Hills, about iix miles diſtant from 
-Or, Are the remains of an ancient [G2 ad, at a villace, 
-21 101 Dolwyd jdejen, i. e. the caſtle of the valle 18 ot St, 
ce ns wood, and ſaid to have been made by Helena, 
hs mother of Conſtantine the Great ; i but we look up- 
ak that as Oh ly a vain Col 1jecture, nere are ſtill the 
gains Of a {trons caſtle Hear it. ut {rom the whole Gf 
; 2pp | was not built 


1 
= 
he 


1.1 
arancèe, We Are CONVINCY d that it 


| y the Romans, but rather by the . to detend 
Hemſelves againſt the Saxons, It undoubtedly has 
cen a place of great ſtren th; and from the remains of 
is, muſt have covered a large ſpot of ground. 
rong ſquare towers are ſtill anne - and near 
p reat gate ſtood, are ſome parts of a Roman 
iy, that led to this place, trou: zu the county of 
Me: crioneth h. 
From EY place we travelled to Alherconway, a 
tomn both ancient and populous, {ituatcd on a river 
r the ſame name. It is ſurrounded by a wall, and 
ſeing on the cechvity of a hill; the proſpect over the 
er i as pleaſant as can be imag gined. 

moſt magnificent caſtle was built here by the earl 
90 befter in the rei: zn of William the Con :QUCTOT, Some 
of the Welch prin ices deſtroyed it in the reign of king 
hen; but when Edward I. extended ts conqueſts 
ok parts, he ordered it to be rebuilt, and it is now 
» of the mo} handſome and beautiful ſtructures in 
Vids t is built on a molt ſtupendous rock, ſecured 
hree ſides by the fea, and on that tow: wile: the land 
h1 2 dep moat, faced with ſtone. On the upper part 
of the walls are ten towers, and on one of them, higher 
than the others, are four beautiful turrets. The walls 
arc in many places from twelve to ſifteen feet in breadth, 
a] on the upper part are rows of battlements, from 
which the beticged diſcharged arrows againſt the ene- 
my. The gate of the caſtle is lofty, and immediately 
upon entering, we proceed to the great hall, arched 
over with ſtone, and the windows nitched in the go- 
hick tale. 5 
11 is hall is a moſt lofty ſpacious room, one hundred 
tet in length, and the breadth and heighth are equal, 
both thirty feet, and ſupported by nine ſtrong 
kr All the outſide part of the caftle is ſtill en- 
er except one of the towers, which fell into the lea, 
by «par oi the rock giving way. The rooms in the in- 
ke are neglected, but It has been ſuch a place of 
ſrength, before the preſent methods of attack and de- 
fence were uſed, that it could not have been taken but 
by treachery. 
Ane wood extends from the calle to the ſummit 
0: tht EY U, from whence the proſpect over the river and 
iigoouring country exceeds im: igination. 
Grea trede was carried on in the town formerly, 
particularly in the exportation of corn ; but it is now 
much decayed, although there are ſtill bee conhdera- 
e merchants refiding i in it. The church is a hand- 
me gothic ſtructure ; and in the church -yaid is a 
zone, with the following remarkable inſcription 


I 
* 
i 
1 


h the body of Nicholas Booker of Conwav, 
g N was the one and fortieth child of his 
father William Hooker, Eſq; by Alice his wife, 
and the father of . and twenty children. He 
died the twentieth day of March 1637. 


= * as — a monaſtery for Ciſtertian monks 
"Vn 155 5 Sul no remains of it are now left; nor 
"Tra 8 lat were its annual revenues at the diſ- 

he government is veſted in two bailifts, 
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aſſiſted by a common council of the principal inhabi- 
tants; but its weekly market is now diſuſed, | 
there are ſtill four fairs, viz. on the ſixth of April, the 
fourth of September, the tenth of October, and cizhth 
of November, for cattle, being diſtant from Londa. 
229 miles. 


al thou YH 


he harbour of Aberconwey is Ne the town, 
where an ancient x ph City * Ori neriv No- qd, but it 15 
now totally demolithed, e 2 8 {ore remains of a cattle 


that appears to have 1 a place of great ſtrength, As 
lome labourers were digging here in the b Ck 
this century, they diſcovered ſeveral braſs inſtruments, 
in the form of àxes, but it does not _— {or what 
uſe they were intended. Some have imagined that they 
were initruments of war, vied by the ancient Bri- 
tons, before they knew the uſe of hon; 
another and rather imagine, th 
of the hrt metals uſed by cur ancetors. 
The curious ny fee in the Britith Muſeum, fome 
inſtruments of war made of Gone, and fixed to 2 


* * 


Saline 
oY * 


bur We Are of 


Opinton, At iron Was one 


wooden handle, which were without doubt the ürſt ever 
uleu by the ancient Celies, The bone . of which they 
are made is excerding hard, and the edge is wrought 
ſo thin and polithed with fuch nicene te, that one of 
the 201 W Tt do alm 101t as much mite 1 1 AS A havchs Tm: ade 
oi iron. 

The _— Roman city, called by Antoninus, Co— 
novium, ftoud about hve nnies fouth of Abe reonway ; and 
near it was lately diſcovered the rem ius of one of their 
hot baths, built of ſine bricks, but the foundations have 
been dug up, io that 1t 15 difficult to point out the ex- 
tent of the ground upon which it Hood. Ihe Scottiſh 
hiftorian Boethius, and after him Buchennan, have told 
us, that after the death of Roderick he Great, about 
the latter end of the ninth century, the Stretaclwyde 
Weich being oppreiled by the Scotch Danes and 
Saxons, left their country, and came to ſeek refuge 
from Anaraword, king of North Wales, and he pity- 
ing their Ae offered them all the land between 
Cheſter and Conway, upon condition of their driving 
out the Saxons, who had ſettled there. Theſe Strath- 
ciwyde Welch, having obtained permiſſion to lettle, 
maſſacred the Saxonus, and to their inexpreſſible joy, 
found themſelves hap pily jituated amonylt their friends 
and countrymen, 

Ldward, duke of Mercia, being deſirous to revenge 
the inſult, committed by the Britons, raiſed an army 
with which he invaded North Wales, laying all before 
him waſte, with fre and {word ; but being met by Ana- 
raward, near Conway, a bloody battle enſued, in 
which great numbers of the Saxons, were ſlain, and 
victory declared for the Britons, who purſued their 
enemies many miles into England, and having waſt- 
ed and plundered the borders, they returned, laden 
with ſpoils, and took poſteſſion of the lands aſſigned 
them. 

Although no more credit ought to be given to any 
thing related by Hector Boethius, than to the tales of 
Gecfferv of Monmouth, yet even the whole particu- 
lars relating to this event, if ever ſuch a one happened, 
are liable to many objections. 

In the rſt place, it has never been fully proved vho 

theſe Sirathciwyde Welch were; ſome having placed 
them in that ci{trict in Scot” jd, between Solway Mots 
and the influx f the river lyde, into the Iriſh Sea; 
telling us at the fame time, iat Dunbriton, or as it 
is now called Dunb. on, wa their chicf city. But 
thoſe authors did not ren t that Dunbarton 1s fituated 
on a rock, beyond the Clyde, in the territory at that 
time belonging to the Scots, and few people or princes, 
we imagine, would chuſe to have the capital of 
their kingdom built in the dominions of their ene- 
mies. 

But there is another obhjection, ſtill ſtronger againſt 
this ſtory of Boethius, namely, that as the Strathelwyde 
Welch were driven from their own country, by the 
united power of the Saxons, Dencs and Scots, they 
marched in great diſtreſs to procure refuge in North 
Wales, Had Bocthins, confidered that theſe afflicted 
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people could not proceed fo far as Wales, without paſ- 
ng through part of the kingdom of Northumberland, 
he would at leaft have given them arms to have forced 
their way thro' their enemies. 

Lhe air of this county, on account of the many lakes 
and mountains, is extremely cold and piercing. The 
tops of the mountains, which may properly be called 
the Britiſh Alps, are commonly nine months in the 
year covered with jnow ; but Snowden Hill is conlt- 
derable higher than the others. No ſooner do we ar- 
rive at the top of one than another makes its appearance, 
according to the following lines of Mr. Pope. 


So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales and ſcem ta tread the {ky ; 
Th' eternal (nows appear already patt, 

And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt, 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey, 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
Th' increafing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills pcep o'er hills, and Alps o'er Alps arile, 


Some notion may be formed of the ſevcrity of the 
cold on theſe mountains, when the reader conliders, 
that while it rains in the vallies, ſnow falls at the ſame 
time on the hills. 

1 hoſe parts of this county that border on the ſea, 
near the farther extremities, are very fertile, and pro- 
duce great quantities of the moſt excellent grain: the 
vailies afford paſtute for vaſt herds of cattle, who are 
ſold to the Engliſh graziers, and fed for the markets in 
London, and other parts. Theſe vallies are extremely 
pleaſant, by reaſon of the great number ot ſmall ſtreams 
running through them, and the proſpect from the moun- 
tains, where great numbers of ſheep and goats are 
feeding, is as delightful as can be imagined. Both ſea 
and freſh water ſiſh are in great plenty all over this 
county, and there are many woods in difterent parts ; 
but the manufactories do not deſerve a particular no- 
tice, 

There are many rivers in this county, but moſt of 
them being imall, we ſhall only mention the fol- 
lowing, 

The Conway riſes in a lake of the ſame name, and 
after running northward, in which courle it receives 
the additions of fome other ſtreams, it falls into the 
Iriſh Sea at Aberconway, already deſcribed. What is 
tne moſt remarkable of this river is, that it is navigable 
from the tea, till within tour miles of its ſource, altho' 
its whole length does not exceed twelve miles. 

The Sciont riſes in the eaſtern part of the county, 
and after running ſouth, turns weſtward, and falls into 
the Iriſh Sea at Caernarvon, the county town, already 
deſcribed, 

Beſides theſe rivers there are many lakes, ſome of 
which derive their name from the dreadful precipices 
that hang over them, and others trom the colour oi the 
water. ; 

With reſpect to the manners and cuſtoms of the in- 
habitants of Caernarvonſhire, they differ but little from 
thoſe of ſome of the counties already deſcribed, only 
that we mult in this place take notice of the ceremonies 
uſed at their marriages and funerals, which although 
practiſed by ſome of the other inhabitants, yet till 


prevails more here'than in any other county. 


On the morning of the wedding the bridegroom at- 
tended by a company of his relations and triends on 
horſeback, equipped in the beſt manner, come to the 
houſe, where the bride is, and make a formal demand 
of her in marriage. At that time her relations are alſo 
drawn up on horſeback, and no ſooner is the requeſt 
made, than they make an abſolute refuſal to comply 
with it, which occaſions a mock fight, between the 
contending parties. During the battle, if it may be 
fo called, the bride is ſeated on one of the beſt horſes, 


behind one of her neareſt relations, who rides off with 
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pear innocent, but the drinking to exceſs, with im 


her towards the church, but they are ſoon ©... | 


the combatants, who gallop after them with ln 1 
and huzzas, and when they have tired ther,“ 
jolthng againſt one another, the Welchman i; . 
to take hold of the horſe, on which hie bridle : 1 
and carry her off in triumph. The parties b. £ n 
ia marriage, both companies ride at ſul} gls , 
houſe of the bridegroom, where the even 
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in uch diverſtons as are peculiar te the count; « 

Such ceremonies are certainly of great LAY 
but whether they were originally derived fron; U o 
tons, or taught by the Romans, in imitation . \ 
running away with the Sabine Women, is mt I" 
determine, They will, however, always 2, 
culous to a thinking perſon ; nor are their fat 
remonics lets whimical than thoſe uſed at 
114ges, 

The night before the corpſe is to be interrea tha 

: + bi 

have what they call Wyl- nos, or the night of Land; 
tations, when all the relations, friends, and nei Tay 
of the deceaſed attend, with the minifter or 
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vanity of human liſe. Prayers are likewiſe ud. .. 
not for the dead, as was the practice with their nn 
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ridiculous games that follow, muſt commonly end 
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lighting, by which ſome are glad to eſcape with halt a 
dozen wounds or bruiſes. 

There are ſeveral curious plants in this counts, 
particularly the following. | 

Branched Engliſh Black Maidens Hair, on ſome cf 
the hills, 

Upright Fir Moſs, and Small-leaved Mountain 
Chickweed, both on the mountains of Snowdon. 

Greater Dwarf Jupiter, in different parts ; with 

Mountain Bugle, and many others, on the hills, 

I he only eminent perſon born in this county, whoſe 
name has been tranſmitted to us, is the following. 


John Owen, well known among the lovers of ch- 
ſical learning, was born at a ſmall village, in Caern:- 
vonſhire, ſome time in the beginning of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; but who were his parents is nc: 
certainly known. He was, whilt young, entered 2 
ſcholar on Wyckham's foundation, at Winchetier, 
where he went through his ſtudies in the Latin an 
Greek languages, and from thence was elected to Nes 
college, Oxford. He took his degrees, and entered 
into holy orders, although it does not appear that he 
ever obtained any preferment, beſides that of the maker 
{hip of the free ſchoel of Warwick. 

He wrote a volume of Epigrains in the molt elegant 
Latin, which are till greatly admired, and having Ives 
to a good old age, he died at London in 21622, and ws 
interred in the cathedral of St. Pauls. 


This county is bounded on the north weſt, anc! north 
by the Iriſh ſea, and north eaſt by that {trait e 
divides it from the iſland of Angleſca, and on tis cd. 
and ſouth by Denbighſhire. 5 

The length from north to ſouth is about ſorty mt 
the breadth twenty, and the whole circumicrence 606, 
one hundred miles. It is divided into {even Runes 
and contains, beſides Banger, three market $999» 
and ſixty-eight pariſhes, being in the diocelC of Bas“ 
and province of Canterbury. 

It returns two members to the Briciſh parliaments l, 
one knight of the hire, and one burgels 107 We to 
Caernarvon. 


ty vn. 


the Ordovices, who ſo long oppoſed the Ro- 
man armies; but, during the heptarchy, it 
was ſometimes ſubject to the Saxons, and ſometimes to 
the princes of North Wales, till Edward I. ſubjected 


the whole of the principality to the crown of Eng- 
2 15 rſt town we viſited was Ruthyn, a place of 
-onfiderable antiquity ; and near it are fell the remains 
of a ſtrong caſtle, built in the reign of Edward I. by 
Roget Grey, anceſter of the noble tamily of that name, 
who were alterwards earls and dukes of Kent. Part of 
he walls are {till ſanding, and from what notion we 
-ould fotm of it, the roms have been exceeding large, 
-nd ſuited to the dignity of one of thoſe petty tyrants, 
who lived in ſplendor, almoſt equal to royalty. 
| At preſent the town is both large and populous, and 
contains many good houſes, with a free ſchool for the 
children of the inhabitants, and an hoſpital for aged 
perſons of both ſexes, founded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, by doctor Gabriel Goodman, dean of Weſt- 
minſter. It has, however, no church, the people be- 
ing obliged to attend divine fervice at a place called 
Lihan Rudd, about a mile diſtant. 


T2 county was another of thoſe inhabited by 


The government is veſted in two aldermen, aſſiſted 


by a common council of the principal inhabitants, 
with a town clerk, &c. and there is a weekly market 
on Monday, with five annual fairs, viz. on the nine- 
teenth of March, the Friday before Whitſunday, the 
the eizhth of Auguſt, the thirteenth of September, and 
the tenth of November, being diftant from London 202 
miles, 

The moſt remarkable things in the neighbourhood of 
Ruthyn, we found among the hills, on the ſouth 
weſt of the town, where there are ſeveral ſtones ſet 
up, which are doubtleſs the remains of Druidical ſu- 
perſtition. They are exceeding large, and ſhaped in 
the form of cheſts, ſaid by the vulgar 'to have been 
priſons for offenders, as ſeven of them are placed in 
ſuch a manner as to reſemble a cell, which the peo- 
pie told us, was the work of one Kynrick Rwth, a 
petty tyrant in theſe parts ; but that tradition does not 
(ſerve the leaſt credit. 

There are many more of theſe ſtones in the ſame 
place, but it is impoſſible to aſcertain at this diſtance 
of time, when they were ſet up, although there 1s not 
the leaſt doubt but it was by the Druids, who choſe 
allies, woods, and ſuch other ſolitary places to per- 
form their religious rites, as moſt ſuitable to inſpire 
tne minds of their votaries with melancholy. 

There is a large tract of land near Ruthyn, called 
al. which although mountainous, and greatly expoled 
to every inclemency of the weather, yet affords ex- 
ellent paſture for ſheep, and in many places good 
cops of barley and other grain. Many other parts are, 
"ovwever, covered over with heath and furze ; nor does 
* appear that ever they were cultivated. 

In the reign of king John, an abby was founded in 
this deſart for monks of the Ciſtertian order; and 
when Edward I. vifited it, on one of his expeditions, 
2 monks preſented him with a Sacred Relique, which 
| '! pretended was a piece of the real croſs ; in return 
„e, the king beſtowed upon them many valuable 

*. eges. 
. part af this edifice is ſtill ſtanding, particu- 
ly the church, a noble gothic ſtructure, built in the 
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form of a croſs, but as no uſe is made of it, there is little 
doubt but it will gradually fall to decay. 

From theſe places we paſt. d over a very indifferent 
road to Denbigh, the county town, pleaſantly ſituat- 
ed on the river Clwyd, There was a town here in an- 
cient times, but being ſituated on a rock, called Crag - 
gy-Hill ; it was found very inconvenient, and a new 
one was begun to be built in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth; ſo that the old one being deſerted of its inha— 
bitants, the preſent town became at laſt both flouriſh- 
ing and populous. | 

In the reign of Henry III. the Bencdictines had a 
monaſtery built for them here, and part of the church, 
with ſome of the walls, are {til} ſtanding. At preſent 
there are two good churches in the town, but they do 
not contain any thing remarkable, 

The principal trade of the place conſiſts in the mak- 
ing of gloves, three fourths of the inhabitants being 
employed in that article. They have alſo a very good 
inland trade; the only diſadvantage they labour under, 
bring the unhealthineſs of the water, which is owing 
to the place being built on a quarry of lime ſtone. Few 
of tne people live to a great age, for although ſuch 
Water may be uſeſul in the curing of many diſor— 


ders, yet when conſtantly uſed, it is extremely 
noxious. | 


When Edward I. behead:d David ap Griffith, bro- 
ther of Llewellin, prince of North Wales, he gave this 
manor to Henry Lacey, earl of Lincoln, who fortiſied 
the town with a ſtrong wall, and built a lofty caſtle, 
ſurrounded with a ceed ditch, faced with ftone, and 
the roof was ſecured by a battlement, adorned 
with a lofty tower. 'The carl would have added more 
fortifications to this caſtle, but bis only ſon having 
been unfortunately drowned, his grief was ſo violent, 
that he left the work unfiaithed. When the earl died, 
it paſſed into different families, till at Jaſt jt became the 
property of the royal houſe of York, who remained in 
poſſeſſion of it till the acceſſion of Henry VII. from 
which time it has belonged to the crown, 

When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, 2 
garriſon was placed in the caſtle by the royaliſts, and it 
held out againſt the army of the parliament till 1646, 
when the king's affairs were totally ruined, and the go- 
vernor was obliged to ſubmit upon honourable terms, 
Great part of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, and from the 
thickneſs of the walls it appears to have been one of 
thoſe forts that were conſidered as impregnable, before 
the prefent mode of attack and defence was brought to 
a ſtate of perfection. 

The hall wherein the gueſts, who viſited it, dined, 
is {till ſtanding ; and from it we may be able to form 
ſome notion of the grandeur of the whole. The proſ- 
pect from the walls of this venerable ſtructure, is the 
moſt enchanting that can be imagined. The river 
winding in a ſerpentine form through the vallies, the 
gentlemen's feats and gardens along its banks, the 
mountains at one extremity, and the city of St. Aſaph 
at the other, preſents the ſpectator with ſuch a variety 
of ideas, as fill the mind with wonder and admira— 
tion. | 

The aſſizes and county courts are held here, fo that 
beſides thoſe employed in trade, there is always a great 
concourſe of people, who are obliged to frequent ir 
on different ſorts of buſineſs. The government is veſt- 
ed in a mayor, recorder, two bailitts, and a common 
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408 THE COUNTY OF DENBIGH. 


council, of twenty-five of the principal inhabitants, | 
with a town clerk, ſerjeants at mace, and other proper, 
officers. 

The weekly market on Wedneſday is well ſupplied 
with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, and there are thiee | 
fairs, viz. on the fourteenth of May, the eighteenth of 
poly: and twenty-fifth of September, being diſtant from 

ondon 209 miles. 

At Denbigh commences the vale of Clwyd, lying 
open to the ſca; and except on the north, ſurrounded 
with ſome lofty mountains, that at a diſtance, ap- 
pear like fo many artificial batdemeats. This vale is 
in length about twenty miles, and only ſeven in breadth, 
which with the mountains on each ſide, gives it the ap- 
pearance of art rather than natuze. The proſpect to 
the ſea is enchanting beyond deſcription, and the whole 
ſerves to fill the minq of tae ſpectator with wonder and 
admiration at the infinite witdom of the Great Archi- 
tect of the univerſe, who could by his almighty flat, 
command things to be that were not, and order regu- 
larity beyond the power of human conception to take 
place, where there was nothing but contulion be- 
fore. 

in this place are the remains of ſeveral ancient for- 
tifications, particularly on the tops of the hills, and at 
one of them, are itil] the veſtiges of a ſtrong rampart 
that appears to have been thrown up, by heaping large 
{tones above each other. Some part of this rampart, 
particularly on that fide next the river, is at leaſt three 
hundred feet perpendicular in heighth ; but the inequa- 
lity of the ground makes it much lower in other parts. 

There is a large circular intrenchment on the op- 
poſite ſide of the river, and by moſt antiquarians ſup- 
poſed to have been a Britiſh work, and probably thrown 
up by the Ordovices, when the Romans invaded this 
part of the iſland. . This ſuppoſition is not altogether 


founded on conjecture ; for both Czfar and Tacitus tell 


us, that although the ancient Britons knew nothing of 
building, and that their towns were only woods ; yet 
by converſing with the Belgians, they learned the art 
afterward uſed by the Romans, and made artificial 
camps, of which there is not the leaſt doubt but this 
Was one, 

We need not be ſurpriſed that the ancient Britons, 
when prefied by the Romans, made choice of this vale, 
to ſcreen themſelves againſt the attacks of their lawleſs 
invadors, as it is ſo fertile as to afford ſuſtenance for a 
great number of people; nor could the Roman legions 
penetrate into it, but at the greateſt hazard of being 
deſtroyed. : 

We mult not leave this part of the country without 
taking notice of what the country people call Arthur's 
round table, a monument of great antiquity, at a vil- 
lage called Llanſannan, pleaſantly fituated on the river 
Alne. This curioſity conſiſts of a cave, cut out of the 
ſolid rock, with a large flat ſtone in the middle, and 
round it are the twenty-four ſeats, as if deſigned for 
the entertainment of a company. The vulgar tradi- 
tion concerning the uſe of it was, that Arthur 
and his twenty-four knights, ſat round it at dinner ; 
but that is ſuch a vain traditional fable as does not de- 
ſerve confutation. There is not the leaſt doubt, but 
that it was well known five hundred years at leaſt be- 
fore Arthur was born, and we think there can be no 


hazard in declaring it as our opinion, that it was one | 


of thoſe places where the novices, among the Druids, 
reſided, before they were initiated into the ſacred myſ- 
tery of the groves. 

Thelaſt place we ſhall mention in this part of the coun- 
ty, is Llanruſt, a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Conway, where there is a moſt curi- 
ous bridge of three arches, the center one being ſixty 
five feet, and the other two, thirty-one and a halt, 
which throws an equal deſcent on each fide. But al- 
though it is a great curioſity, yet the riſe and fall be- 
ing ſo inconſiſtent with a regular and gradual propor- 
tion, it can only be conſidered as a whim, inſtead of a 
thing contrived for public utility, 

There is an exceeding good market-houſe in the 


town, with a free-ſchool, wherein vounc gentle 
4 * 


tant froin London 229 miles. 


inſtructed in the- Latin and Greek Nan * 
town, although not populous, is extremely nes: 

there is a weekly market on Tueſday, with 5," ** 
nua fairs, viz. on the twenty- fifth of April, tie ge: 
firit of June, the ninth of Auguit, the eee 
September, and the eleventh of Deceinber, 5 


2 Wat” 


From this place we proceeded to Vroyh 
the molt contiderable towns in the county, and by; 
in the moſt agreeable ſituation that Can be LE 
It was to: merly famous on account of its lead N 
and at preſent it is a large populous place, the ge 
bourbond of which carry on a great trade in fa 
by which many bands are employed. IA 

The church is not only ſuperior to every other 8... 
ture of the ſame nature in Wales, but aify cg 
ſome of the cathedrals in England, It was fas 
collegiate, but that ſeems to have beer be{4re tha ws 
of Henry VII. when the preſent edifice waz erefed n 
the place of one that ſtood there befdhe. Tae m . 
one hundred and ſeventy eight feet, the breadth hs 
two, and the tower, which 1s one hundred and thirty 
five feet, is adorned with images, and other ſorts of ho 
moſt curious carvings. Many. reputable people ref, 
in the town, and there are not only ſome good ee, 
but alſo exceeding neat houſes. ; 

As it is a place of trade, the proteſtant diſſenters irs 
numerous, and they have two meetiags, where thy 
attend divine worſhip. The church had formerly + 
fine organ, but during the civil wars, the ſoldier; f 
the army belonging to the parliament, deſtroyed it, a; a 
rejick of idolatry. 

Near this town was diſcovered the remains of the f. 
mous dyke, thrown up by Offa, king of the Mercians, 
to prevent the incurſions of the Welch. There ar: 
two weekly markets in this town, viz, on Maondar: 
and Taurſdays, with four annual fairs, viz, on the 
twenty third of March, Holy Thurlday, the füxth d 
June, and the nineteenth of September, being dia: 
from London 184 miles. 

There is a large tract of land to the ſouth of Wer. 
ham, called Chirk, where there is a village of the ſane 
name, which had formerly two caſtles, but one ct 
them is now in ruins. The other, which is ſtill en- 
tire in many parts, appears to have been a molt magni- 
ficent ſtructure, as well as a place of great ſtrength, 
and was moſt probably built when the mountaiacer 
were in poſleſſion of this place. It has three ſtrong 
loity towers, with windows built in the ancient man- 
ner, and the whole building, although not beautiful in 
its exterior appearance, ſeems to have been defigned 
by one who was a good judge of the fundamental tuts 
of architecture, eſpecially where they are neceſſary 1 
conſtructing places of defence. . 

The village near the caſtle, ſtill called Chick, is #- 
tuated in the moſt agreeable manner, and has three 
annual faits, viz. on the ſecond Thurſday in Febtu, 
ary, the ſecond Tueſday in June, and the twelfth ah 
November, for all ſorts of cattle and horſes, wh! 
great numbers are bought up by the dealers, #9 
come from different parts of England to theſe tas. 

On the northern bank of the river Dee, on the i 
mit of a hill, near this place, are the ruins f cube 
ſeen at a great diſtance, and called Dinas Bran, MY 
in the reign of Henry III. by one of the lords f Nor 
Wales, to defend himſelf againſt his countrymen, wm 
attacked him becauſe he had carried on fome itt * 
correſpondence with the Engliſh. After the conqu" 
of Wales, it came into the hands of other picpttesg“ 
and from what yet remains of it, there is no 69 
it was a moſt magnificent ſtructure. PD” 

On that bank of the river Dee, that lies oppo 
Cheſhire, is Holt caſtle, ſuppoſed by many uo be, 
been built where the Romans had formerly à 9 
The preſent ſtructure, which is now almoſt 3 
was built by John, earl of Warren, in the fete of 
Edward I. but it afterwards became the prope!” 
the crown, by the attainder of one of its propttetel , 
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ja the civil wars, in the laſt century, a garriſon was 


ced in it by order\of Charles I. and it held out till 
114 


6 9 0 
19+ rliament; but the Zarriſon, Who had made ſo 
me parl! 


bene a defence, Were permitted to march out with mi— 
_=_ honours. ; | | | 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is 
Uuandogla, a (mall village, lituated in a moſt delicht- 
„ yallggy on the high road leading to Cheſter ; but 
.» does not contain any thing remarkable, only that 
chere are nve annual fairs, VIZ, on the eleventh of 
March, the twenty fifth of April, the twenty-third of 
une, the fourth of Auguſt, and twenty-f1xth of Octo- 
ber, for all ſorts of cattle. 
Although the air of this county is extremely ſharp 
and piercing, yet it is eſteemed pure and healthy, but 
many parts of It are covered with ſnow above eight 
months in the year, ſo that in ſome places the people 
cre ſubject to ſuch diſeaſes, as are peculiar to counties in 
he ſeme ſituation. In a country ſo diverſitied by moun- 


qually various, being in ſome parts extremely barren, and 
in others ſo fertile as to produce almoſt all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, In many places the ground is not cultivat- 
el, nor are there any inhabitants, beſides a few poor 
co tagers, who live in the utmoſt penury, ſubject to all 
all the wants that human nature can ſuffer ; but happy 
for themſelves, infen{ibie of their ſufferings, becauſe 
they were never initiated into that round of luxury and 
diſipation which thoſe, in other parts of the kingdom, 
value themſelves ſo highly for, and conſider as their 
molt diſtinguiſhing honour. 

In other parts the inhabitants partake of all the 
hounties of providence, ariſing from the fruits of the 
carth, their land being capable not only of bearing the 
moſt excellent grain, but alſo of affording paſture for 
ail forts of cattie, Almoſt all the vallies are extremel 
fertile, particularly that part near the town of Denbigh, 
called the vale of Clwyd, already mentioned, which 
can any ſeaſon produce as many of the neceſſaries of 
life, as are ſufficient to ſupport every perſon who re- 
reſides in it, whilſt in years of more then ordinary 
plenty, they can fpare confiderable quantities to ſup- 
ply the wants of their neighbours. 

Vaſt numbers of ſheep and goats are fed on the hills, 


vation of Rye, and ſuch other grain as requires a dry 
manure, ſuch as burnt peat and turf, Many horned 
cattle are fed in the vallies, and both freſh water fiſh, 
and thoſe brought here from the ſea, are in great 
plenty. 

The principal manufactures are thoſe of gloves at 
Denbigh, of which more are made, than at any town 
in Wales, and the flannels at Wrexham, not only em- 
ploy a great number of uſeful hands, but alſo con- 
ributes towards inriching the place, ſo that upon the 
whole this is one of the moſt flouriſhing and populous 
counties in North Wales. | 

| There are ſeveral rivers in Denbighſhire, the prin- 
cipal of which are the following. 

| The Clwyd, a name derived from the language uſed 
the ancient Britons, riſes near the bottom of a hill, 
n the neighbourhood of Ruthyn, and running north 
calt, paſſes by the city of St. Afaph, in Flintſhire, after 
which it falls into the Iriſh ſea. 

The Elwey riſes in the ſouth weſt part of the county, 
and runs north eaſt, after which it falls into the Clwyd, 
near dt, Aſaph's. 

The Dee riſes near Bala, in Merionethſhire, after 
Vhich it paſſes through this county and enters Che- 
ſhire, as ſhall be mentioned more at large when we 
come to treat of that county, 

be Conway, although reckoned among the rivers 
of this county, yet does not paſs through it, but only 
Uivides it from Caernarvonſhire, 

Ide ſmaller rivers are numerous, but as they all fall 
no the above, ſo they do not merit a particular de- 
ſeription. 


There are not many curious plants in this county, 
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when It was obliged to ſubmit to the army of the 


uuns and vallies, there is no doubt but the foil is e 


and the ſoil in thoſe parts is very proper for the culti- 
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the moſt conſiderable being ſuch as are peculiar to 
Wales in gencral, and therefore we ſhall only mention 
the following. | 

Hairy Mountain Mouſe-eared Chickweed, near 
Wrexham. 

Yellow Wild Baſtard Poppy in many of the vallies, 

Engliſh Gentle Thiſtle in the Vale of Clwyd. 

Engliſh Wood Bitter Vetch, in different places, and 
plenty of Club Mos on the banks of the Dee. 

Ihe inhabitants of Denbighſhire are lively in their 
natural diſpoſitions, and more diveſted of felhſhneſs 
than thoſe of the other counties in north Wales, Many 
people of faſhion, reſided conſtantly at Wrexham and 
1envigh, who embrace every opportunity of treating 
ſtrangers with the greateſt affability. But for all that, 
the inhabitants of the interior parts ſtill retain that na- 
tional ſelkſineſs peculiar to the others, tho' in a lefler 
degtee than thole already deſcribed, 

\mongit other eminent perſens born in this county, 
we have only been able to procure accounts of the fol- 
lowing, 


Gabrial Goodman was born at Ruthyn, about the 
latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. and privately in- 
ſtructed in Grammar learning, after which he was ſent 
to Merton college in Oxford, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies, took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. 
Being a moit eloquent preacher, the queen delighted 
much to hear him, and promoted him to feveral valua- 
ble benefices, the whole revenues of which, befides 
what ſupported himſelf in the common neceflaries of 
life, he gave towards ſupporting proteſtant miniſters in 
the north of Wales. 

He was afterwards promoted to the rich deanery of 
Weſtminſter, and the revenues of that benefice, he 
gave towards tranilating the bible into the Welch 
tongue, an edition of which was printed under his own 
inſpection, and copies of it diſtributed not only in the 
churches, but alſo in every family, where there was 
one perſon who could read, 

Thus he ſpent his time and fortune in promoting the 
knowledge of Chriſt among his poor ignorant country 
men, and ſo high was hs character even in the opinion 
of the courtiers, that the great lord treaſurer Cecil 
made him ons of his executors, intruſting him with 
conſiderable ſums to be diſtributed in ſuch a manner, as 
he ſhould think proper. Thus after a life ſpent in do- 
ing good, he reſigned his foul into the hands of his 
Redeemer 1601, and was buried in Weſtminſter abby. 


David Powel was born in the town of Denbigh, 
about the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and infirudted in Grammar learning at a private ſchool, 
after which, he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy 
orders. | 

He returned to his native country after he left Ox- 
ford, and was promoted to a living, beſides a preben - 
dary in the church of St. Aſaph. Being thus ſetiled in 
ealy and independant circumſtances, he applied himſelf 
to ſtudy the hiſtory of ancient Britain, for which he 
was well qualified, being not only a perfect maſter of 
the Welch, but alſo of the other Celtic languages. 

His firſt work was a general hiſtory of Wales, where- 
in he has difcovered great knowledge, and vindicated 
the ancient Britons from many of the aſperſions caſt 
upon them by writers, who lived before his time, 

He likewiſe publiſhed an edition of Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis, with learned notes, wherein he has rectified 
many of the errors of that author, He made a large 
collection of ancient manuſcripts, and prepared ſeveral 
learned and curious pieces for the preſs ; but none of 
them have been publiſhed, beſides thole already men- 
tioned. He died about the year 1590. 


Sir Hugh Middleton, of whom we have already given 
ſome account in our deſcription of Middleſex, was born 
of reputable and wealthy parents in the town of Wen. 
bigh, ſome time in the reign of queen Elizabeth, = 

Will 
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whilſt very young, was ſent to London, where he was 
brought up as a merchant. The firft ſtation we find 
him in was that of employing men to dig ſome lead 
mines in the county of Cardigan, by which he acquired 
2 great fortune; but his leaſe being expired, he came 
to London, where he projected the ſcheme of ſupplying 
the city with water, by making what is now called the 
New River. 

This was a work of great expence, which induced 
him to apply to others to join with him in it, but his 
ſcheme being conſidered as impracticable, he was only 
laughed at, which obliged him to lay the whole before 
ſames I. who in conſequence of being intitled to one 
half of the profits, advanced conſiderable ſums out of 
his privy purſe, by which that uſeful project was com- 
pleated on Michaelmas day 1613. 

He did not, however live to enjoy all the fruits of 
his labour, for having ſpent the greateſt part of his for- 
tane, he retired and lived the remainder of his days in 
an eaſy, though not affluent manner, at his native town 


of Denbigh. The king created him a baronet, but 


that was a ſmall honour, and an empty name. 
compared with thoſe ſervices he had performed fo. "M6 
don, of which ſo many thouſands have ſince e g 
ed the beneſits. 

He was a very pious charitable man, poffeſſag 
every virtue, amiable in his ditpoſition, deloyed * p 
who knew him ; and when he died, he jet; ſever] * 
gacies to the poor of the goldſmith's company, 1 
ing been formerly one of their members. 


tt 
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Denbighſhire is bounded on the eat by Cheſhia , 
Shropſhire, on the weſt by Merionethſhire aud ig 
narvonſhire, on the ſouth by Montgomereſhi 1 
the north by the Iriſh ſea and Flintſhire, It ig! 
length about forty miles, twenty in breadth, and 15 
whole circumference one hundred and Ccichteen, It 
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divided into twelve hundreds, and has thiee market 
towns, with {-fry- ſeven pariſhes, being in the dioceles of 
Bangor, and St. Ataph, and province of ante; g 
It returns two members to parliament, viz. one k 
of the ſhire, and one burgels for Deubigh, 


1 
Vurr, 
nigut 


The County of 


which under the Romans was inhabited by the 
Ordovices, and afterwards made part of the 
kingdom of North Wales. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Wrexham, we pro- 
ceeded to Caerwys or Caerwis, once a place of great 
repute, but now only a poor town, having nothing in 
it worthy of a traveller's notice. It was a cuſtom in 
former times for the princes of North Wales to give 
4 filver harp, once every year, to the beſt bard, poet or 
muſician ; and for that purpoſe, a ſeſſions of thoſe iti- 
nerant poets was annually held, the laſt of which was 
at this town, as appears from Camden's life of queen 
Elizabeth, where he tells us, That in the ninth year 
of her reign, a commiſſion was directed from the Chan- 
cery to William Maſtyn, and other gentlemen of North 
Wales, appointing them to hold an aflembly of the 
bards, and deliver the harp to him they judged moſt 
worthy of it. From that time the practice was diſcon- 
tinued, ſo that at preſent, Wales is no more famous for 
its bards, than other parts of the kingdom. 

The weekly market here is on Tueſday, and it has 
ſix annual fairs, viz. on the ſixteenth of March, the 
laſt Tueſday in April, Trinity Thurſday, the firſt 
Tueſday after the ſeventh of July, the ninth of Sep- 


* LINTSHIRE is another of thoſe counties, 


tember, and the tenth of November, being diſtant from 


London 204 miles. 

The next town we viſited was Holy Well, pleaſantly 
fituated on the fide of a hill, and extremely populous ; 
but much more noted on account of St. Winitred's 
Well. The legendary writers tell us, that Winifred, 
a chriſtian virgin, who refided near this place, was 
raviſhed and beheaded by a Pagan prince, and the 
blood iſſuing from the head turned into a ſpring of 


clear water that became uſeful in curing all manner 


of diſeafes, This was the ftory told by the prieſts, 
and it brought them great ſums of money from Pilgrims, 
who viſited it for the benefit of the water. It is a com- 
mon obſcrvation, and not more common than true, that 
popery is always the ſame, and altho' ſome of our readers 
may imagine that the Roman catholics in this inlighten- 
ed age treat the accounts of the miracles pretended to 


L 


| be wrought here, as vain fables, and calculated for the 
emoluments of the priefts 3 yet that only holds good 
where learning enlarges the human mind, and yene- 
roſity of ſentiment takes place, inſtead of ſelf-ſuficient 
bigotry. 

To enumerate all the miracles that were pretended to 
have been wrought at this famous well, would exceed 
the limits of our work, and we think could not afford 
any other entertainment to our readers, belides that of 
laughing at the depravity of human nature, which, li- 
terally ſpeaking, is rather an object of pity. It may 
be ſufficient to ſay, that the blind were reftored to 
ſight, the lame enabled to walk, ſhip-wrecks prevent- 
ted, and a thouſand more, beſides that of barren wo- 
men becomeing joyful mothers. 

We can afſure our readers, that in 1759, when we 
were at Litchfield in Staffordſhire, we met with an 
aged perſon, whom we had formerly knpwa in Lot- 
don, and being ſurprized to ſee him there, aſked him 
the reaſon. He told us, that he had been at Holy 
Well in Flintſhire, where, by drinking the waters, be 
had been relieved from the rheumatiſm. We objected 
to him, that the waters had no ſuch healing virtues, and 
expreſſed our ſurprize, that no miracles were performs 
at it, as in former times. Our acquaintance, who wes 
one of thoſe Roman catholicks, who had been pet 
verted by the falſe ſophiſtry of a prieſt, told us, Jt 
the water would never be of any uſe to nereticks, ne 
leſs they embraced the catholick faith, and received . 
with a firm perſuaſion of its healing virtues. V. 

| knew it was in vain to diſpute with one ſo loſt to tne ule 
of reaſon, and ſo ſunk into bigotry, that we refrained 
ſrom ſaying any thing more to him on the ſubject, * 
though we met him afterwards in London, # ch 
afflicted with the rheumatiſm as ever. 

At preſent the natural ſtate of the well ex $: 
great curioſity, and well worth the notice of ee. We 
veller. The water iſſues with fo much rapioiry ot, 
a rock of free {tone, that within a (mall diftence, ' 

drives ſeveral mills, 
A chapel! was built over the top of the 
| monks of Baſingwerk; in the neighbourho9%, 


— —  —— 
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lass of the windows were painted with repreſenta- 
gla 


Henry VII. when ſuperſtition had ariſen to the 
0 


; the old chapel was pulled down, and 
utmoſ — we erected is i lead. It ie built in an 
the iin neat manner, with a fine gothic pediment 
—_ * ſupported by pillars, between which is 
in the ſage to the wells. On the inſide are hung 
” 2 Þ aches of ſuch impoſtors as pretended to 
T * to the uſe of their limbs, a practice ſtill 
ee. in every country, where popery is the eſta- 
re * religion. Many have imagined that there 
une neus ſtream within the rock, and that 
. 8 ding a vent at this place, has occaſioned the 
- Fon of the current. Whatever truth may be in that 
* Alen we ſhall not pretend to ſay, only that in 
— ſeaſons the water appears as if it had come from 
be of lead, whereas at other times it is as clear as 
1 not appear from hiſtory that this well was 
known to the prieſts, till the latter ages of popery, 
for Giraldus Cambrenſis, who wrote his hiſtory in 
the reign of Richard I. if not ſooner, takes no no- 
toe of it, and thoſe who are acquainted with the ro- 
mances of that author, muſt be convinced that had 
this place been celebrated for miracles in his time, 
there is not the leaſt doubt but he would have taken 
entice of it. That the monks of Bafingwerk in- 
vented this ſtory to promote their own intereſt, as 
ears from what Dr. Powell ſays, in his hiſtory 
of Wales, when he tells us, that no mention was made 
of miracles having been performed here till the time 
that Edward I. reduced Wales, when the monks 
laid hold of that opportunity to calm thoſe ſtings 
of conſcience, which the king muſt have laboured 
under, on account of the many barbarities he had 
committed, The wicked are extremely glad when 
they are made to believe, that God is ſuch a one 
25 themſelves, and therefore the guilty prince was 
induced to think, that if he 8 immunities tc the 
convent, St. Winifred would diſpenſe with his crimes, 
and procure him an entrance into heaven. | 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of the town, it 
conſiſts of one long ſtreet, in which are many good 
houſes, with ſome very convenient inns. The weekly 
market is on Friday, and there are three annual fairs, 
viz, on the twenty-third of April, the Tueſday after 
Trinity Sunday, and the ſecond of September, being 
diſtant from London 199 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Holywell is a pleaſant 
village called Baſingwerk, already mentioned, on ac- 
count of its convent, and the connection the monks 
_ with the devotees, who went on pilgrimages to 

olywell. 5 

This convent was firſt founded in the reign of 
Henry I. but it was afterwards much inlarged, and 
Ciſtertian monks placed in it, during the reign of 
Henry II. who remained till the general diſſolu- 
tion, when its annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and fifty eight pounds. 

Great part of its ruins, with a croſs on the tower 
of the church, are fill ſtanding, which thews it to 


altogether ſuitable to the luxury of monks, who lived 
by deceiving the people. . 


ood, particularly at Moſlyn, a very high mountain, 
Wire there is a A pillar carved in the moſt curious 
manner, but the figures are ſo defaced that it is impoſſi- 
e to aſcertain what they repreſent, Some have 


others both in Staffordſhire, and Cumberland, that 
* to countenance this opinion. But with all def- 
oe to thoſe authors, we believe that thoſe, con- 
Lexlant with hiſtory, will hardly believe that the 
Ms While in England, knew any thing of ſculpture. 
2 ere is alſo, a funeral monument within a fur- 
g of this place, where many bones have been 


13 'S up, but it appears that it was not erected in 
35 


of the martyrdom of St. Winifred. In the reign | 


have been a moſt magnificent gothic ſtructure, and 


There are ſome antiquities in the ſame neighbour- 


luppoſed it to be a Daniſh work, and there are 
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memory of a ſingle perſon, but rather on account 
of a battle fought near the ſpot, and moſt proba- 
bly between the Saxons, and the Britons. 

Rhudland Caſtle, the next place we viſited; is well 
| worthy of every traveller's notice. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Clwyd, and de- 
rives its name from a reddiſh ſand, in the bottom of 
the channel. One of the princes of North Wales; 
built a ſtately caſtle here, which remained till the 
time of Edward the Conſeſſor, and was always con- 
ſidered as the chief place of their reſidence, but 
Harold having been ſent, into theſe parts, he reduc- 
ed the whole of the building to aſhes, 

After the Norman Conqueſt, it was rebuilt by 
the earl of Cheſter's Lieutenant, but the fortifications 
were inlarged by Henry II. When Edward I. ſub- 
dued the Welch, he held a parliament in this caſtle, 
and one of the acts made in that aſſembly, is ſtill in 
force, and called the ſtatute of Rhudland. Many 
other remarkable events have happened in this caſtle, 
and we learn that Edward II. kept his court here, 
during the Chriſtmas holidays. 

A priory was alſo founded here, but it is totally 
demoliſhed, aithough the greateſt part of the caſtle 
{till remains. It is an exceeding ſtrong lotty ſtruc- 
ture, the walls being of a prodigious thickneſs, and 
ſuitable to the dignity of thoſe great barons, who 
conſidered themſelves as on a footing with their 
lovereign. 

There was formerly a conſidcrable town, near this 

caſtle called Rhudland, but it is now reduced to a 
| ſmall village, with three annual fairs, viz. on the 
ſecond of February, the twenty-fiſth of March, and 
eighth of September, at each of which g:cat numbers 

ot Welch caſtle are bought up. 
| | There is a pleaſant valley near the caſtle, which 
affords excellent paſture for great flocks of catile, and 
the proſpect over the ſea, is the moſt delightful that can 
be imagined. 7 

The next place we viſited was the ancient town 
of St. Aſaph, but honoured with the name of a 


| city, becauſe of its biſhop. It is pleaſantly fituated on 


the influx of the two rivers, Clwyd and Elwy, and 
called St: Aſaph, from an itinerant Scotch preacher 
of that name, who had been a diſciple to Kentigern; 


| whom the monkiſh writers call the firſt biſhop of 


Glaſgow, but who was really no more than a re- 
cluſe, who reſided in the place where the cathe- 
dral of Glaſgow now ſtands. | 

St. Aſaph ſettled here about the latter end of the 
ſixth century, and built a church with a convent; 
for it was the practice in that age, for the biſhop to 
reſide in a convent with his prieſts, whom he ſent 
to preach in different parts, and they had all things 
in common amongſt them. Whether the church 
and convent continued to flouriſh under the princes 
of North Wales, is not certainly known, there be- 
ing no account of it, till the reign of king Stephen, 
when its biſhops are mentioned as ſubject to the ſee 
of Canterbury, and in the beginning of the reign 
of Henry IV. Owen Glandower burnt it down to 
the ground, It was however rebuilt by the biſhops, 
in ſucceeding times, and is an exceeding neat gothic 
ſtructure one hundred and ſeventy feet long, with a 
plain tower ſtanding on four pillars, being in height 
ninety feet. = 

At preſent St. Aſaph is only a ſmall town, with 
very few inhabitants, which is principly owing 
to its biſhops ſeldom or ever reſiding it in, a fault 
common with the three other biſhops in Wales. The 
weekly market is on Saturday; and there are four 


annual fairs, viz. on Eafter Tueſday, the fifth of 


July, the ſixteenth of October, and the twenty ſixth 
of December, being diſtant from London 209 
miles. | 

Near St. Aſaph are the remains of a «large Ro- 
man camp; and moſt authors are of opinion that 
thoſe people had a city here, although it has been 
' deftroyed many ages ago, Great part of the pa- 
g& 3 | rapet 
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rapet of the camp is ſtill to be ſeen, and the diameter 
© Area, is one hundred and fixty paces, 


Howel Gwynedh, who joined with Owen Glen- 
dower againſt Henry IV. was taken and beheaded at 
this place, after he had committed great depredations 
on the marches. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this part of the 
county is Hanmer, a ſmall village, but has a fine go- 
thic church, with a nave, a chancel, and two fide iſles. 
The tower is a lofty ſtructure, with a fine clock, and 
four bells. And in the ſame neighbourhood are ſeveral 
gentlemens ſeats, but none of them merit a particular 
deſcription, Near the church is a well endowed free- 
ſchool, where all the children of the pariſh are taught 
gratis, an ufeful foundation, and much wanted in o- 
ther parts of Wales, the loſs being ſenſibly felt by the 
poor, and to that may be aſcribed the ruſticity of their 
manners, which exceeds that of the poorelt in other 
parts of the kingdom. | 

From theſe parts we proceeded to Flint, from whence 
the county receives its name, and where the aſſizes are 
held, and all other public buſineſs is tranſacted. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Dee, where there is a 
ſmall harbour, but little trade is carried on, nor does 
any veſſels, above the ſize of barges come up to it. It 
ſeems to have been formerly a place of great repute ; 
tor in the reign of Henry II. a ftrong caſtle was built 
in it, of which there are ſtil] conſiderable remains. The 
caſtle ſtands ncar the harbour; and formerly there were 
rings fixed in the walls, to which they faſtened the 
thips, but they are now removed. The walls are ex- 
cecding thick, and two of the towers are almoſt 
whole. | $5 | 

When the unfortunate Richard II. returned from 
Ireland, he -viſited- this caſtle, where he entertained 


ſome of the neighbouring gentry ; but being taken pri- 


foner, by Henry of Bolingbroke, he was ſent to the 
Tower of London, and ſoon after to Pomfret caſtle in 
Yorkſhire, where he was barbarouſly murdered, ' 

Flint, although the county town, is only a ſmall 
place, yet it has ſome good houſes, and a venera- 
ble gothic church. we 9 8 

It is governed by a mayor, who is aſſiſted by a com- 
mon council of the principal inhabitants. It had for- 
merly a market, but it is now diſcontinued, although 


there are ſtill three fairs, viz. on the fourteenth of Fe- 


bruary, the tenth of Auguſt, and the thirteenth of 
November, being diſtant from London one hundred 
and ninety four miles. | Re” 


A few miles from Flint is a Jarge village, called 


Caergwrley, fituated on the banks of the river Allen, 
near its influx into the Dee, and is a place of conſider- 
able antiquity. The Welch princes built a ftrong 
caſtle here, into which Edward I. retired for ſhelter, 
when his army was ſurprized by the enemy, and many 
years after, it belonged to the crown, till at laſt it was 
given to the Stanley's, earls of Derby. Two of the 
towers are almoſt entire, with great part of the walls; 
and near it are groves of tall trees, which makes it ap- 
pear very romantic. LIN Be 

The village has four fairs, viz. on Shrove Tueſday, 
the ſixth of May, the twelfth of Auguſt, and the 


twenth- ſeventh of October. There is a quarry, where 


mill-ſtones are hewn out of the ſolid rock, near the 


caſtle; and ſome time ago, as a gardener was digging, 
he diſcovered a Roman Hot bath, floored with fine 


bricks, and ſupported by pillars of the ſame materi- 
als. It was about eighteen feet long, and fourteen 


broad, and there were ſeveral inſcriptions upon it, par- 


ticularly one, by which it appears to have been built 
by the twentieth legion, while it lay at Cheſter, 

We have already mentioned the town of Bangor, in 
the county of Caernarvon, and its monaſtery ; but there 
is a village of the ſame name in this part of Flintſhire, 
where there was one of the moſt ancient and greateſt 
monaſteries in Britain. Many hundreds of Jaymen, 
(not prieſts) reſided in it, about the time the Romans 
left the iſland, working at their different employments, 


; "ſhire, exhorting them to ſubmit to the fee 6. 8 


| 


1 


| healthy, that many of the inhabitants Jive to a grett 
| E. n! | p 
age. The foll is various, according to the different l- 


goats, whilſt the black cartle are fed in the walli. 
There are great crops of rye, oats and barley : 40d 4, 


in Wales, and vaſt quantities, both of butter and chert, 


and daily aſſiſting the diſtreſted with the proj... 
induſtry, But neither their exemplary lives: 700 
uſe they were of to the poor, could fcreen this * 
papal fury, as will appear from what we ,.,. 
to relate, wherein our account is teſtified 8 ple 
by all our hiſtorians, who have ever muatic,.. 
place. x | 
When Auſtin the monk preſſed the Savon b 
to embrace popery, he ſent miſſioners into North h 
particularly to the great monattery of Bangor ;, TI: 


. wt 
i0n"d , 
Ones wh 


walls 


but they returned the faine an{wer as thoſe had done 
other parts, upon which the haughty prclate Mitten). 
ed, that he was informed by the Holy Spirit, that 
leſs they ſubmitted to the pope, they would ſoon lu 
by a fignal judgment fem heaven. That bie w 
phecy might be fulfilled he ſtirred up arainit the We! * 
Ethelfrid, one of the Saxon kings, who marchine in 
Flintſhire, was met by the inhabitants, who had fac 
ſuch an opinion of the ſanctity of thoſe who lud , 
recluſe life, that they brought them out to Pray for 
them ; but the Saxons having overcome the Wach 
Ethelfrid ſeized twelve hundred of the monks, 28 tles 
are called, and barbarouſly murdered them, hatt 
doubtleſs received directions, for that purpoſe, * 
Auſtin. | | 

Such was the fate of theſe monks, and the mong'y 
having been reduced to aſhes by the Saxons, no remain; 
of it were viſible in the reign of Henry II. when Wy. 
liam of Malmefbury wrote his biftory. Some bays 
thought that Gildas, the moſt ancient Britiſh hifloria, 
reſided in this monattery, when the Saxons came iy 
Britain; but that does not agree with what he (ar; 
himſelf. If that could be proved, it would put an end 
to that conteſt which has ſo long perplexed the 1.az- 
Iiſh and Scottiſh writers concerning ſeveral imposant 
events, and throw a conſiderable light on the hiltory of 
England. 5 i 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in Flintſhire, i; 
Howarden, a very conſiderable village, ſituated on the 
road leading to Cheſter, near the river Dee, and has (ii! 
the ruins of a ſtrong caſtle, although it does not . 
pear by whom it was built. It belonged formerly to 
the eatls of Cheſter, and in it one of their deputies te- 
ſided ; but falling to the crown, in the reign of El- 
ward II. it was afterwards given to the Stanlys, eatls 
of Derby, and his fince palled into other hands, From 
what remains of the walls, it appears to have been a 
place of great ſtrength ; and from one part of it is a 
molt extenſive proſpect. 

The village has ſome good inns, with three annual 
fairs, viz, on the eighth of May, the firſt of October, 
and twenty-fourth of December, all for cattle. | 

Ihe air of this county is extremely cold, but [9 


* 


tuations, but in general, even the mountains, ate fe. 
tile, and afford paſture for great numbers of ſuerp and 


though they have not much wheat, yet 1t is eſtermed 
excecding good, 5 3 | 
The beſt of their cattle are eftecmed ſuperior tua, 


are made, Which bring conſiderable ſums of money ! 
the people. They prepare a ſort of liquor from hone”, 
called Metheglin, which was uled by the ancient Pri: 
tons, before they were ſubdued by the Romans. 2% 
have abundance of lead ore, with plenty of coal, = 
vaſt quantities of all ſorts of fowl and ſiſh. 

The principal rivers of this county ate the De, 
which we have deſcribed alrcady, and fhail Jay e 
when we come to Cheſhire. 3 

The Wheeler has its ſource near Caerwis, aer, 
deſcribed, and running weſtward, falls into ths Cie, 

ear Denbigh, 3 
The Sevion riſes alſo near Caerwis, and running Wel 
ward, falls into the Clwy d, near St. Alaph. be 
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The Allen rifes near Ruthyn in Denbighſhire, and 
aging northward, afterwards enters this county when it 
8 north eaſt, and falls into the Dee, near the bor- 
hers of Cheſhire. 1 
The plants in this county are ſuch as are peculiar to 
.noft of the other counties 1n Wales, and therefore we 
{hall only mention the following, 

Club Moſs in many different parts. 
Wild Vine, near the bottom of ſome of the moun- 


ins. 
"Hedge Fennel near Flint, 


Yellow wild baftard Poppy, in the fields near St. 

aph. g 5 
n dwarf Juniper, on ſome of the hills. And 
{me ſmall round leaved Scurvy Graſs, near ſome of 
\ rivers. : ; s 
155 manners of the people in Flintſhire are much 
more poliſhed, than thoſe of ſome of the counties al- 
ready deſcribed 3 for their continual intercourſe with 
the people 1n Cheſter, habituates them to freedom of 
converſation, by which great part of that ruſticity, ſo 
common in other places, is worn off ; and there is no 
doubt, but they will in time become a very polite 
20ple. | ; 
Mer eminent perſons may have been born in 
is county, We have only been able to procure accounts 
of the following. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer, well known in the literary 
world, was born in this county ſome time in the reign 
of Charles II. but what year is not certainly known. 
He received his education in grammar learning, from a 
private tutor, after which he was ſent to finiſh his 
iludies in the Univerſity of Oxford, where he diſcovered 
ſuch a refined taſte for every thing beautiful in the 
Gteck and Latin claſhes, that he was both eſteemed and 
admired by all. who knew him. 

When he left the Univerſity, he went into Suffolk, 
where his father then reſided, and was returned knight 
of the ſhire for that county. In the Houſe of Com- 
mons he ſoon became diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge of 
the laws, and delivered his ſpeeches with ſuch elo- 
quence, as charmed all who heard him, 

When the laſt parliament in the reign of queen Anne 
met, he was choſen ſpeaker, and although thoſe were 
diffcult and dangerous times, yet he behaved with fo 
much moderation that he gained the applauſe of both 
partizs, who were then violent in their declamations 
2wainſt each other. Several emoluments were of- 
£:£d him by the miniſtry, but he refuſed them all; and 
when the queen died, he retired from buſineſs, and 
ipent the remainder of his days in preparing for the 
prels, an elegant edition of our great poet Shakefpear, 
which he preſented to the univerſity of Oxford, where 
it was printed 1744, in fix volumes quarto, with an 


ciexant fer of cuts. He lived to a great age, and died 
1740, 
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Matthew Henry, one of the moſt eminent miniſters 


among the proteſtant diſſenters, was born in this coun- 
ty, 1662, and privately inſtructed by his father, till he 
was eighteen years of age, when he was removed to 
finiſh his ſtudies at an academy in Iſlington, near Lon- 
don, where ne made great proficiency in the languages, 
and all forts of ſcripture knowledge. 

The perſecution againſt the Nonconformiſts being 
at that time very ſevere, the ſtudents were driven from 
the academy, but Mr, Henry entered himſelf a ſtudent 
in Gray's Inn, not with any view of being called up 
to the bar, but in order to underſtand as much of the 
law as is neceſſary to form the character of a gentleman, 
for he never loſt fight of the miniſtry. 

In 1686 he returned to his father, and ſoon after 
was choſen miniſte to a congregation of Diſſenters in 
the city of Cheſter, where he diſcharged the duties of 
his office till 1711, with a fidelity and aſfiduity that 
would have done honour to the primitive times. He 
afterwards removed to Hackney in Middleſex, where 
he did not live above three years, but died at Nantwieh 
on his return from Cheſter, where he had been on a 
vifit 1714. 

He was certainly, one of the moſt eminent men, in 
his profeſſion that ever lived in England. The Holy 
Scriptutes were his chief ſtudy, as appears from the 
preface to his practical comment on the Old and New 
Teſtament, which has been well received by proteſtants 
of every denomination. He was cyually aitiduous in 
promoting tamily religion, and bringing young perſons 
to a ſerious performance of that duty, which they owe 
to their God and Redeemer. | 

In all the domeſtic duties, as a father, a huſband, 
and a maſter, he was a rare example to copy after; and 
when he died, he was equally lamented by all who 
knew him, whether church- men or diſſenters. | 


This county is bounded on the north by an arm of 
the Iriſh ſea, by Denbighſhire and the ſea on the weſt, 
by Shropſhire on the ſouth, and by Cheſhire on the 
caſt. It is in length about thirty miles, and not more 
than eight in breadth, the whole circumference being 
about ſeventy miles. It is divided into five hundreds, 
and beſides St. Aſaph, contains two market towns, and 
twenty- eight pariſhes, being partly in the dioceſe of 
Cheſter, and partly that of St. Aſaph, and province of 
Canterbury. 

It returns two members to parliament, viz. one 


| knight of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for the town of 


Flint. 


N. B. Angleſey will be deſcribed when we come 
to treat of the iſlands depending upon Great Bri- 
tain. 
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CHESHIRE, or the County Palatine of CHESTER, 


6 & HIS county when the Romans invaded 
Britain, was inhabited by the Cornavii, and 
under the Heptarchy, was part of the ex- 
tenſive kingdom of Mercia, but in the ninth century 
it was cruelly ravaged by the Danes, till Alfred the 
Great, drove them out, and committed the county 
to the care of Elthelred, a Mercian chief. 

In the reign of Canute it was given to Leofric, 
but did not remain long in his family, till William 
the Conqueror ſubdued it, and gave it to his Nephew 
Hugh Lupus, whom he created earl of Cheſter, and 
his heirs forever, were to hold it as freely by the 
ſwerd, as he did the kingdom of England. That is, 
he was to exercife as abſolute an authority over 
the lives and fortunes of the inhabitants - of the 
county, as the king did over the reſt of the Kking- 

om. 

Such were the nature of counties Palatine, or as 
they are called in the civil laws Regalities, and they 
took their riſe about the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, when it was found neceſſary to inveſt ſome of 
the great officers, with ſuperior powers to repell the 
— of the barbarians. From that practice which 
was imitated by latter ages, a cuſtom aroſe that at laſt 
became dangerous to the crown, and was obliged to 
be reduced by many different ſtatutes, in order to 
eſtabliſh the regal dignity and promote the liberties of 
the people. 

They are called Palatine, frem their having heen 
given by the Romans to the counts of the palace, 
and although there were many of them in France, 
Italy, and Germany, yet we know not of any others 
in England, beſides Cheſhire, and Durham, by pre- 
ſcription, and Lancaſter erected by act of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Edward III. in favour of his 
fourth ſon John, commonly called John of Gaunt, Lan- 
caſter, and Durham have ſtill courts of Chancery, 
and Cheſter has a court of Exchequer, but in all things 
elſe they are equally ſubjected to the laws, as the other 
counties in England. LED 

The king's writ runs into any of them, but it 
muſt be indorſed for Cheſter by the chief juſtice, 
and for Durham and Lancaſter, by their reſpective 
chancellors. 


The firſt place we viſited in this county, was the | 


ancient city of Cheſter, ſo called from Caftra, a 
camp, as it is well known the Romans had one 
of their principal ſtations at this place, and indeed 
both under the Saxons, and after. the conqueſt, it 
was, as it ſtill continues, a place of great repute. 
Many antiquities have been dug up, by which we are 
informed that the twentieth Jegion, was ftationed here 
in the reign of Galba, and continued during the 
reigns of ſome of the ſucceeding emperors, 

rom an altar dug up with the Remains of a 
temple, a few years ago, it appears byithe inſcrip- 
tion, that the twenty fifth legion, had been here 
many years. In 1658 in digging for the faundation 
of a houſe in Foreſt Street, a moſt curious altar was 
diſcovered which belunged to the twentieth legion, 
and near it were burnt bones, with ſome facriticing 
inſtruments. In digging for the foundation of a 
wine celler under the houſe of one Mr. Dyfon in 
1729, the workmen diſcovered the remains of an altar 
made of a blackiſh fort of ſtone, of the ſame colour 


as flate, with an inſcription upon it, b WM 
| that it was utterly — ert io defirc 
In that part of the city called Bridge Stteet 

the cellar of one of the inns, are {till the re 
ot a Roman hot bath, of an oblong form with 
a a flat roof, ſupported by imall ſtone pillars KN 
| each of which is a Roman tile, but ſo black þ 
| being confined under ground, and from the * 

that muſt have ariſen from the bath, that the wel. 
appears as black marble. 85 
Cheſter is firſt mentioned by Ptolomy, and at 
him by Antoninus, as a place of great ſtrength 7 
we are told that the twentieth legion, was ſtaticnei 
here, in order to check the continual incurſions of 
the Ordovices, . who did not ſubmit to the Roman 
yoke, till many years after. When the Romans let 
the ifland, it was taken from the Britons, by the 
Saxons of Mercia, who kept poſſeſſion of it, (il 
Egbert united the Heptarchy under one govern. 
ment. 
The Monkiſh hiſtorians, who have been too ſeriouſly 
copied by ſome authors, in the preſent age, hive 
told us a very diverting ſtory, concerning their vclup- 
tous, though favourite king Egdar, namely, that 
while he kept his court here, in the tenth century, 
the King of Scotland, the prince of Northumberland, 
the king of Man, with all the Welch princes, the 
whole being eight in number, came here to do ho- 
mage to him, and to teſtify their loyalty ad 
humility to their Lord Paramount, they rowed hi; 
— boat, like ſo many bargemen on the river 
ee. 
Had this ſtory remai fed in the writings of the monks, 
by whom it was firſt indented, we ſhould not hate 

taken any notice of it, but ay ſome writers in the preſent 
| age, have given it to thkir readers, as matter of 
fact, without producing the authority of one ſingle 
| moped, we cannot ſuffer it to paſs unnoticed in this 
place. 

It is well known that the Anglo Saxon kings, 
were continually at war with the Welch, and whzn 
ſome of thoſe Britiſh chiefs, had the misfortune to 
be taken captives, in order to purchaſe their ſtee- 
| dom, they often promiſed obedience to the conqueror, 
although it is well known, that all the engagments 
entered into, while the perſon promiſing to perform 
them is in the power of his enemics, are deemed 
no way binding after he has obtained his liberty. 
| The Saxon kings often ſent ſome of their free 
booters, in ſhips againſt the inhabitants of the iſle of 
Man, which had been originally peopled by adven- 
turers from all the ſea coaſts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and when they found that they could 
not obtain a ſettlement, they uſed to take 2 mcs 
oath of fidelity from the prince of the iſland, which 
he did not pay any regard to, after they were gone 
Such was the common practice in thoſe days, Win 
reſpect to the homage paid by the Welch, and the 
inhabitants of the Ie of Man, to the Saxon kings 


5 In 
mainz 


in England, but Scotland deſerves to be contidered ut 
a manner altogether different. 

About the middle of the ninth century, the 
who at that time were not poſſeſſed of above one 
fourth of what is now called Scotland, | 
ancient kingdom of the Picts, and joined to their to 
't 


Scots 


ſubdued the 
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Jominions, all thoſe provinces, [11 bete 
"Ye Grampian mountains, and the Fiith of 1 oriti, 2 
_ of Augus, ever after till the reign of Mal- 
af (Canmore, which began a little after the middle 
cola eleventh century. 

af * territory in Briton which formed ag ber, 
8 - Bernicia, and was called by the Romans 
A Yo ded all that ſpot of ground which runs 
V ajentias n : , 4% 
em where Adrians wall formerly ſtood, to the Frith 
1 Forth, was often rn dy * Sow: ang cow 
3 - power of the Engliſh to reſtrain them, 
* oa Howes came every year in multitudes, and 
anne Har and plundered the defenceleſs inhabitants. 
* Engliſh Saxon kings, conſidering that it was 
5 lle for their armies to be every * pre- 
ſent, to repel the fury of the invaders _ to 
che kings of Scotland, that if they would ſuffer their 
heir eldeſt ſons, or whoever where the heirs ap- 
arent to the crown to ſettle in theſe parts, they ſhould 
te dignified with the titles of princes of Cumber- 
land, and enjoy not only all Valentia, but alſo the 
qunties as far ſouth as Stanmore, upon condition 
hat for thoſe honours they ſhould prevent the Danes 
om landing within their diſtrict, 

t was very common for thoſe heirs apparent to 
the crown of Scotland, to reſide in Cumberland, and 
when the Engliſh monarchs came to Chefter it was 
meerly a matter of form in them to attend their courts. 

[.4oar was a ſplendid prince, he ſet no bounds to his 
pleaſures, he had = _ oF at — — 

here is no wonder that what was merely a forma 
"ſhould, by the monks, in order to extol the charac- 
ter of their benefactor, be held forth to ſucceeding ages 

an act of homage. 

E With reſpect ke preſent ſtate of the city of Cheſ- 
ter, it is a very flouriſhing place, built in a ſquare form 
{irrounded with lofty walls, with walks on the upper 
part, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect over 
the neighbouring country. Four long ſtreets meet in 
the centre of the city, and the _ of each, facing = 
cardinal” points, are terminated ancient gates; ſo 
that the 3 may be ſaid to "Hh exact crols, 

There is a moſt magnificent caſtle here, of which it 
js generally ſuppoſed ſome part was built by the Romans, 
although there is not the leaſt doubt but the greateſt 
part of the preſent ſtructure was built by the firſt earls 
of Cheſter ſoon after the conqueſt, In this caſtle are 
ſeveral ſpacious appartments, eſpecially the hall, where 
the aſſizes are held, and another large chamber for the 
court of Exchequer, with a priſon both tor debtors and 
felons, 

The caſtle ſtands on the banks of the Dee, and near 
it is a ſtone bridge of twelve arches, which leads to the 
great gate. There is a Jofty tower on the bridge, and 
underneath are engines for raifing water for the uſe of 
tie inhabitants. This caſtle is kept in excellent repair, 
and a garriſon of invalids conſtantly do duty in it under 
the command of a governor, lieutenant governor, a 
gunner, and ſuch other neceſſary officers, 

Before we conſider the ate of this city, as a corpo- 
ration, we ſhall take ſome notice of its eccleſiaſtical an- 
tiquities, « It was the ſeat of a biſhop, under the Mer- 
clan kings, but the juriſdiction ſeems to have been ge- 
neral, and not confined as at preſent, for ſometimes 
they reſided here, and ſometimes at Litchfield. 

4 8 beginning of the reign of Henry I. the bi- 
ops of Litchfield and Cheſter, ſeem to have reſided 

mcltly in the rich abby of Coventry, where they enjoyed 
| that luxury, ſo connected with a monaſtic life. 

There was, however, a rich abby in Cheſter, al- 
though ſubje& to the biſhops of Litchfield and Co- 
*Mry, till the general diffolution of religi»us houſes, 
wen it was ſecularized, and by Letters Patent from 
Henry VIII. made the ſee of a biſhop, as it continues 
iu be in the preſent age. The preſent cathedral is built 
ed ſide of the city, and near it is the biſhop's 
Pe, with the houſes of the prebendaries. The church 
* 2 3 way remarkable for its magnificence, yet 


from their kings reficing in it, and near the, 
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extremely neat, and the dignitaries live in the moſt 
retired fituation. 

| here are alſo, beſides the cathedral eight pariſh 
Caurches, but none of them contains any thing worthy 
of a traveller's notice. There were ſeveral relig. us 
houſes in the City, during the dark ages of popery, p. r- 
tcularly one during the Saxon times for canons regu- 
lar; but Anſelm, archbithop of Canterbury, that great 
patron of popery, periuaded the earl of Cheſter to | Fan 
them out, and placed in their room monks of the bene- 
dictine order. This was the abby that was ſecularized 
in order to make way for the eſtabliſnment of a biſhop- 
rick, and its revenues. at that time amounted to no leſs 
than one thouſand and three pounds, tive ſhillings and 
eleven-pence. 

Near the church of St. Martin's, at preſent belong- 
Ing a pariſh of that name, were two convents, one 
for white friars, and the other for thoſe of the order of 
Carmelites. There was alſo another for Franciſcans 
in the pariſh of the holy Trinity, founded in the reign 
of Henry 111. with three imaller ones, and an hoſpital 
without the north gate, but none of their ruins are 
now viſible. 

Near the church of St. John was a conveat of black 
monks, which remained till the general diffolution, 
when its annual revenues amounted to ſixty-ſix pounds 
eighteen ſhillings and four-pence. There were ſeveral 
other ſmaller ones, but they are now fo totally demo- 
liſhed, that the places where they ſtood are not cer- 
tainly known. "There is no wonder that a city ſuch as 
Cheſter, built near the borders of Wales, and always 
conſidered as a place of the utmoſt importance, ſhould 
have ſuffered in the different wars ca:ried on by the 
contending parties in this iſland. The kings of Nor- 
thumberland. and the Pagan Danes ravaged it in their 
turns, but it always aroſe with ſuperior luſtre out of 
Its ruins, and according to doomſday book, it appears, 
that at the conquelt it paid tribute for fifty hides of land, 
ſeven mintmaiters, and forty houſes, 

When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, 
lord Byron ſeized it for the king, and placed a conſider- 
able garriſon in 1t, which held out till they were oblig- 
ed to ſubmit: for want of proviſtons. The houſes in 
Cheſter, eſpecially where the ſhops are, and where 
trade is carried on are built in a very ſingular manner, 
ner do we remember to have ſeen any on the fame plan 
except at Edinburgh and Glaſgow, The front walls 
are ſupported by ſtrong piazzas, behind which are the 
ſhops extremely dark, ſo that although the paſlenger is 
ſheltered from the rain, yet it is not an eaſy matter to 
find out the qualities of the goods he intends to pur- 
chaſe. 

The town houſe, called the Pentiſe, is where the 

four ftreets meet in the centre, and near it is the town 
houſe, one of the neateſt buildings that can be ima- 
gined, ſupported by lofty pillars of the Tutcan order, 
The city is extremely populous, and the vaſt numbers 
of people, who come from Wales to purchaſe different 
ſorts of goods with ſuch as daily paſs through it, both 
coming trom and going to Ireland, occaſions great ſums 
of money to be ſpent. It received its charter of incor- 
poration in the reign of Henry III. and beſides being a 
county of itſelf, enjoys many valuable privileges. It 
returns two members to parliament, and 1s governed 
by a mayor, recorder, twenty four aldermen, two ſhe- 
riffs and forty common councilmen. 
It has two weekly markets, viz, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, with three annual fairs, viz. on the firſt 
Thurſday in February, the fifth of July, and the tenth 
of October. The fair on the fifth of July is one of 
the greateſt in England, it being frequented by the 
linnen manufacturers, both from Ireland and Scotland, 
who meet here with the wholeſale dealers from Lon- 
don, with whom they ſettle their accounts, and take 
in freſh orders for goods. Cheſter is diftant from Lon- 
don 181 miles. ; 

A moſt bloody battle was fought near Cheſter in the 

ear 942, between Edmund, ſon of Athelſtan, king of 
Nagra, and Analaft, the Daniſh free booter. Ana- 
50 | laff 
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laff had been defeated by Athelſtan, and obliged to ſeek 


ſhelter in Ireland, from whence he failed to Norway, 
and procured a body of forces, with which he landed 
in Northumberland, and marched to Ch-iter, where 
he was met by Edmund with a great army of Engliſh, 
whom he had raiſcd to protect his dominions. The bat- 
tle, which laſted a whole day, was fought with the 
greateſt bravery on both ſides; and when night parted 
them, it was difficult to ſay, who were the victors, 
When the morning arrived, both armies prepared for 
a ſecond engagement, but the archbiſhop of York 
and Canterbury interceeded with the contending par- 
ties, and through their mediation, a peace was con— 
cluded on the following terms: 

That Edmund ſhould deliver up to the Danes all that 
part of England, which lay north of the Roman high- 
way, called Walling Street, which included a great part 
of the kingdom. : 

Having thns viewed every thing worthy of notice in 
Cheſter, we ſhall proceed to mention the village, in its 
neighbourhood, wich ſuch other things as moſtly de- 
ſerve me notice of the curious. 

A little to the ſouth of Cheſter bridge, on a rock, 
in the middle of a held, and near the | anks of the river 
Dee, is an ancient image of the goddeſs Pallas ; but 
ſo much decayed, that the inſcription is not legible. 
Part of the face, with a quiver, on the top of which is 
the figure of an owl, are ſtill viſible; but it does not 
appear at what time it was ſet up. The vulgar people 
have a tradition, that king Edgar had a fine palace 
here ; but we rather believe. that it muſt have been a 
ſummer houſe belonging to the Roman governor, who 
commanded at Cheſter, 

In tie peninſula, to the north weſt of Cheſter, are 
ſeveral villages, which we ſhall mention in the order 
they Jay : 

Shotwick is ſituated on the high road, leading to 
Park Gate, where there are ſtill the remains of an an. 
cient caſtle; but by whom it was built is uncer- 
tain. 

Park Gate, alihough only a ſmall place, is remark- 
able for the many people who take ſhipping at it for 
Dublin, and wnere many of them land, when they re- 
turn to England, from that city. There are ſeveral 
good inns in the town, and the place is generally 
crowded with people. 

In the ſame peninſula and near its extremity, is a 
ſmall agreeable village, called Hyle Lake. And at this 
village the great duke Schomberg incamped, when he 
went over to reduce the rebels in Ireland, who had ta- 
ken up arms for king James, and maſſacred many of 
the proteſtants, ſoon after the revolution. 

A little to the north weſt of Cheſter is a ſmall vil- 
lage, called Sanghall, which does not contain any 
thing remarkable, only that a woman who lived here in 
the reign of Charles II. had two horns growing out of 
her forehead, one on each fide, near the temples. Theſe 
horns were about the ſize of an ordinary ſheep's, and 
began to grow, when ſhe was about twenty-eight years 
of age, and continued till her death, when ſhe was fe- 
venty-two. Her picture, with one of the horns, is 
now in the Britiſh Muſeum, where we have often ſeen 
them ; and the other horn is ſaid to be in- the Muſeum 
at Oxford. | 

A little to the ſouth eaft of Cheſter, is a village cal- 
led Poulton, where Robert, brother to the earl of 
Cheſter, in the reign of Henry II. founded a convent 
for monks of the Ciſtertian order ; but the Welch hav- 
ing often murdered the monks, its revenues were an- 
nexed to another convent of the ſame order in Staf- 
fordſhire. 

On the banks of the river Merſey, north of Cheſter, 
is a village called Eatham, where there is a ſtately ele- 
gant church, ſaid to have been built under the directi- 
on of the iamous Inigo Jones. A new ſpire has been 
added to it, and beſides a nave, and two fide iſles, there 
is an exceeding fine chance], The vicar of this pa- 

riſh is intitled to all the fiſh taken in the Merſey, with- 
in the bounds of his pariſh, on Sundays and Fridays, 
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but what they amount to is not certain. 
charity ſchool in this pariſh well endowe 
road from Cheſter to Liverpool paſſes 1 
village. The lands are excecding low, but No. 
duce great quantities of barley ; and there 2 pro- 
gentlemen's ſcats, particularly one belonoine s 
branch of the Stanly's, and another to the 
There is alſo a ferry over the Merley for fu rp 005 
lers as go to Liverpool. : i 

There was formerly a monaſtery at Bromborough 
ſmall village, near the banks of the Mertey En, 2 

latter times it became ſubject to the ably of Che? 
and is now the property of the dean aud 8 
There is ſmall branch of the Merſey runs er 4. 
village, and is called Bromborou:h Pool. deer 8 
there is a good bridge, and the proſpect frow ir * ; 
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moiſt beautiful that can be imagined, 

There was alſo a priory at a village, called Bux, 
head, near the Merſey, founded by Hamon de M. 10 
biſhop of Durham, for black canons, who had x 0 
to chuſe their own prior, and this place ſeems to LEE 
been well endowed, for its annual revenues, at the 4. 
ſolution amounted to ninety pounds, thirteen fu. 
ings. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention in the pening 
Hilloree or Hilbury, where there was a convent ,- 
Benedictine monks, founded by one of the gre 1 _ 
rons ; but in latter times it became ſubject to the abby 
of Chelter, 

The next place we viſited was Frodſham, ſituated 6 
the river, called the Weaver, which is navigable uy to 
the town, and has a very good harbour for ſmall vel 
with a itone bridge over the river, 

The family of the Savages, earls Rivers, had their 
ſeats here in former times, and the ruins of it are 6i!} 
to be ſeen at the weſt end of the town. There is 2 
hill near the town where there was formerly a beacon, 
but now the pariſh church ſtands on the ſpot, and has 
a very romantick appearance. 

In the reign of Henry II. one of the earls of Cheße: 
founded a convent here, but the monks not liking the 
ſituation, they removed ſrom it to one more convenient. 
Part of the walls of this convent are ſtill viſible, and 
it ſeems to have been an exceeding handſome {tructure. 
The houſes are in general poor low buildings, nor does 
the town contain any thing that merits a particular de- 
ſcription. The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and 
there are two annual fairs, viz. on the fourth of u, 
and the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, being diſtant from In- 
don 183 miles, 

A little to the north of Frodſham is a village, call: 
Runcorn, where there was an abby founded by Edetfe:, 
a Saxon lady, but when the canons were driven gut!, 
it was given to Auguſtine monks, and endowed wit: 
lands, befides many valuable privileges. Great Gonu- 
tions were made to it in latter times, particularly by 
Edward the Black Prince, ſo that at the general di. 
lution its annual revenues amounted to one hundied a 
eighty pounds, ſeven ſhillings and fix pence, 'I he villa 
is extremely pleaſant, and the church is a handſome ge- 
thic ſtructure. 

From this place we travelled to Halton, or Haulton, 
{ſituated on a hich hill, from whence there is an exten 
ſive proſpe&t. The firſt earl of Cheſter built a Krong 
caſtle here, of which great part ſtill remains; but Far. 
ing fallen to the crown, it is uſed by the officers ©! t- 
dutchy of Lancaſter, who hold an annua court n a 
at Michaelmas ; and there is a court of record bel 
once in every fortnight to decide, in all Civil matters 
among the tenants. 

It has alſo a priſon for felons ; but if the court pre” 
ceeds to try them, and they are found guilty, 820 #*+ 
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The town is a neat place, and has a week!) 
on Saturday, with one fair on the fifth oi April, 
diſtant from London 185 miles. 

There is a large village, called Weaverbam. on b 
banks of the river, which was very conſiderable in au- 
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cient times, and fill enjoys many privileges, pres 


he 


on à court of. record, and a juriſdiction over 
pr aſiderable territory. ; 

9 ton, another village, about two miles from Wea- 
3 % only a poor mein place, but it is remark - 
"Me for being the ſeat of the Duttons, who were 
N call deſcended from Hugh Lupus, ear! of Cheſter, 
r 4 of them having raiſed a band of pipers, ſidlers, 
por 2 rural muſicians, march:d at their head 
nt the Welch, who had beſieged the earl of Cheſter 
> Rhudland caſtle, and obliged them to retreat. The 
7 in conſideration of ſo lignal a fervice, granted 
ra Nuttons many privileges, one of which was that 
he repreſentative of the famihy, ſhould have an au- 
tbority over all pipers, fidlers, harpers, and muſicians 
within the county Palatine of Cheſter. | 
There is another village, on the banks of the river 
called Thelwell of great antiquity, and during the 
heptarchy had a calile, with ſtrong walls, but it 
ſems to have been deſtroyed before the conqueſt, and 
probably by the Danes. Es 3 
The laſt village we ſhall mention in this neigh- 
bourhood is great Budworth, which has three annua) 
fairs, viz. on the thirteenth of February, the filth 
of April, and the ſecond of October, 

The next town we viſited was Knutsford, or 
Knotsford, by ſome authors ſaid to have been named 
from Canute the Dane. It is at preſent a very po- 
dulous towu, with many good houſes, and a brook 
divides it into two, one of which is called the upper, 
and the other the lower town. The church and 
ne market houſe, are in the upper town, but the 
zuſtices of the peace, hold the quarters ſeſſions, for 
this Civifion in the lower town. The weekly market 
is on Saturday, and there are two fairs, viz. on the 
tenth of July, and eighth of November, being diſtant 
ſtom London 183 miles. 

From hence we travelled about fix miles to Al- 
trincham, pleaſantly fituated near the borders of Lan- 
cater, and is one of the neateſt towns in this part 
of the county. The houſes are regularly built, 
and there is a handſome church, with a good town 
houſe, The government is veſted in a mayor choſen 
annually, and a common council of the principal 
inhabitants. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and 
there are two fairs, viz. on the fiſth of Auguſt, 
and ſecond of November, being diſtant from London 
184 miles. 

The only village near this town is Mobberly, where 
there was formerly a monaſtry, but no remains of it 
are now left, 

Stockport, the next place we viſited, is ſituated on 
the banks of the Merſey, and is a very conſiderable 
place, but does not contain any remarkable build- 
ing, beſides an exceeding handſome church built in 
1766, at the ſole expence of William Wright, Eſq; 
and is one of the beſt modern ſtructures, in this part 
of the county, The town had formerly a ſtone 
bridge over the Merſey, but in 1745, it was blown 
up to prevent the rebels retreating that way, but ſince 
rebuilt in a more handſotne manner at the expence of 
the government. 

There is a mineral ſpring in this town, ſaid 
to exceed that of Tunbridge, but few people viſit 
it at preſent. The weekly market on Friday is the 
beſt frequented by the dealers in corn, of any in 
the county, and there are four fairs, viz. on the 
lourth of March, Lady Day, the firſt of May, and 
twenty fifth of October, being diſtant from London 
175 miles. 

| Macclesfield the next place we viſited, is ſituated 
in an extenſive foreſt of the ſame name, and is both 
a handſome and populous town, and had formerly 
2 Collegiate church, which is now uſed as a chapel 
& eaſe, the town being in the pariſh of Preſtbury. 
he chapel is a moſt beautiful gothic ſtructure, and 
on the ſouth fide, is a ſmall oratory, belonging to 
the family of Leighs of Lyme, with two braſs plates, 
en one of which is a promiſe of twenty ſix thouſand 
eats, and twenty fix days, pardon of fins for ſaying 
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five Pater Noſters, and five Ave Maries, and on the 
viher is a Lain inſcription, to the following import. 
Fray for the ſouls of Roger Leigh, and Elizabeth 
his wite, who died the firit in 1498, the other in 
1506, to whole louls God be mercitul. ; 

Une town is at preſent in a flouriſhing ſtate, there 
being many people employed in manufacturing of 
mohair, ik twiit hatbands, thread, and butions. 
There is allo a good free ichool, and the govern— 
ment is veited in a mayor aſfiſted by a common coun- 
c'] of the principal inhabitants. There is a weekly 
market here on Monday, and five annual fairs, viz. 
on the ſixth of May, the twenty ſecond of June, the 
eleventh of July, the fourth of October, and eleventh 
of November, being diſtant from London one hundred 
and ſeventy miles. 

In the foreſt of Macclesfield is Shipperly park, 
where great numbers of ſheep are fed, whoſe wool 
and mutton are eſteemed equal to any in the king- 
dom. 

From this part of the county, we travelled to 
Northwich, a very populous town, and p.ealantly 
lituated on the banks of the Weaver, and remark - 
able tor the vaſt quantities of ſalt made near it. 

Theſe pits ot rock ſalt, were diicovered about 
the end of the laſt century, and ever fince thar time 
many hands have been employed in working them. 
he lumps of the mineral from whence the ſalt is 
extracted, are found in cavities about fifty y. rds be— 
low the furface of the earth, and the workmen, or 
travellers, who deſire to fee them, are let down in 
buckets, faſtened to a rope and turned by a wheel. 

Nothing can be more ſurprizing than a tight of 
theſe caverns, for when one gets to the bottom, he 
is as it were in a large open hall, ſupported by ſtrong 
natural pillars. The lights which the workm.n ule 
ſtrikes a reflection on the ſalt rocks, which at that 
time appear as tranſparent as chryſtal. After the 
rough pieces are brought up, they are ſent to the 
ſalt works, near the ſea to be refined, and made fit 
for uſe. There are no remarkable buildings in the 
town, beſides an exceeding good free ſchool, founded 
and endowed by one Mr. Dains, a native of the 
place, and ſome years vicar of St. Bartholmews church 
in London. The weekly market is on Friday, and 
there are two annual fairs, viz. on the ſecond of 
Auguſt, and fixth of December both ſor cattle, &c. 
being diſtant from London 172 miles. 

1 here is a ſmall village a little to the north of 
this town, which was formerly a conſiderable place, 
and had an atylum for all forts of criminals, who 
were ſcreened from puniſhment one year and a day 
after the commiſſion of the crime, but becauſe of 
many abuſes, that privilege was taken from it long 
belore the diſiolution of religion houics. 

Delamere foreſt in the fame neighbourhood, was 
formerly noted, on account of its vaſt number of 
deer, which were ſent to the royal palaces, for the 
uſe of the king's table, and at preſent the poor 
cottagers Who inhabit it are intiiled to the benetit of 
wood for fewel, paſture for their cattle, with fiſh, 
tow], and ſuch other articles, which is a great ſer- 
vice to them, in ſupplying their families with provi- 
ons, 

The Saxon Lady Edelfleda, built a town in this 
foreſt, which ſtood many years after, but no remains 
ot it are now left, beſides an exceeding good houſe, 
where the keepers refide, which is called the Cham- 
ber of the foreſt, and has undergone fo many alterations 
that it appears a modern building. 

The ſame noble lady built a town near this foreſt, 
but no remains of it are left, beſid ſome old houſes 
in a ſmall village called Finborough. 

There is another village near the extremity of the 
foreſt, called Ouver, which muſt have been of con- 
ſiderable repute in former times, as it is ſtill govern- 
ed by a mayor, and has a church not ſubject to 


any dioceſean whatever, the rector being the ſole 
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The village of Bunbury is ſituated about two miles 
ſouth of the high road; and in the reign of Edward III. 
a convent was founded in it for monks of the Benedic- 
tine order, which remained till the diflolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues amount- 
cd to forty cight pounds, two fhillings and eight- 
pence. | 

Beeſton is ſituated in the ſame neighbourhood, and 
is remarkable for the remains of a flrong caſtle, built 
by Ranulph the fixth, earl of Cheſter, in the reign of 
king John. It appears to have been both a ſtrong and 
magnificent ſtructure, the walls reaching to a conh- 
derable length, and the lofty towers are ſcen at à very 
great diſtance. As its ſituation cn an eminence muſt 
have reduced thoſe who lived in it to great ſtraits for 
water, a well was cut through the rock, to the depth 
of one hundred and fixty yards, ninety of which is ſtill 
left open, but the reſt is filled up. I here are many re- 
mains of ditches and entrenchments near it ; but 
at what time they were thrown up is not certainly 
known. 

During the civil wars in the laſt century, a garriſon 
was placed in it for the king; but it was cloſely beſieged 
by the army of the parliament. In the mean time the 
king having ſome hopes that an army would land from 
Ireland, ſome where near Chcſter, marched to relieve 
that city ; but being met on a common by Poyntz the 
general for the parliament, an engagement enſued, which 
was fought with great fury on both ſides for ſeveral 
hours ; but Poyntz not having men ſufficient to cope 
with thoſe of the king's, was obliged to retreat, and the 
king thinking that he had gained a complete victory, 
marched to Cheiter. The king, however, who had 
neither the knowledge of a Fabius nor a Daun, ſoon 
perceived his miftake ; for Poyntz being reinforced with 
eipht hundred men, faced about, and attacked the royal 
army with ſuch fury, that they were obliged to fly 
in great diſorder, after {ix hundred men had been 
killed, and above a thouſand taken priſoners. Many 


noblemen, and principal officers in the royal army were 
kill d, and the King, with the remains of his army, with 
much Gdiiculty eſcaped to the caſtle of Denbigh in 
AV alcs. 


A lutle diſtance from the above caſtle and village, 
is a large village, called Topperly, and being a great 
thoroughfare on the road o Cheſter, has ſome very good 
inns. It has an exceeding good old gothic church, and 
the ſheriff hoids a court in it for the hundred. It has 
three annual fairs, viz. on the firſt of May, the Mon- 
day afier the twenty-iourth of Auguſt, and the tenth 
of December, for cattle, toys, and all ſorts of pedlary 
Wares, | 

On the weſt ſide of the foreſt, is a ſmall village, cal - 
ted Barrow, where there was formerly an hoſpital for 
the knight's templars, but it is now totally demo- 
liſhed. 

The laſt we ſhall mention is Tarvin, an agreeable 
place, with one of the moſt ſtately churches in the 
2 and ſeveral good houſes, and it had formerly 
a market, but it has been long ſince diſuſed. 

Middlewich, the next place we viſited, is of great 
antiquity, and at preſent extremely populous ; like 
Northwich, the whole trade conſiſts in making of ſalt, 
of which vaſt quantities are exported, beſides what is 
ſent to different places in England. There are many 
good houſes in the town, and the church is an exceed- 


ing handſome ſtrufture. There is a town houſe and the, 


otra is veſted in a bailiff, and ſome of the prin- 
ipal burgeſſes choſen annually. The weekly market 
is on Tueſday, and there are two annual fairs, viz. on 
Holy Thurſday, and the twenty-fifth of July, be- 
ing diſtant from London one hundred and fixty-fix 
miles. 

There is a ſmall village near this town, called Durn- 
hall, or Dernhall, where Edward I. before he was 
king, founded a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian 
order ; but afterwards let it fall to decay, and in room 
of it, built another about five miles diſtant, to which 
the monks were removed. 
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ing handſome church, and a fine market place, 


We are told, that the prince built this 
conſequence of a vow he had made when h 
voyage to the Holy Land. Such vows wer 
mon in thoſe days of ſuperſtition and j 
the bigoted prince expended the amazing tum of this 
two thoufaad pounds on this abby, which was to ſu = 
one hundred monks, It had a lofty church, built oy 
form of a cathedral, and the whole remained til — 
diſlolution of religious houſes, when its ann By 
nues amounted to five hundred and eighteen po 
ven ſhillings and ſix- pense. 

Although it is faid to have been one of the 9 
ſtately ſtructures in this part of England, yet it = 
been ſo totally demoliſhed, that none of its runs 1 
now viſible, ns: 

Nantwich, or as it is ſometimes. called Namptwich 
the next place we viſited, is extremely populous, ; 4 
at preſent a very flouriſhing place. It is pleafant} 0 
tuated on the banks of the Weaver, and there are x dog 
handſome houſes, with exceeding good ſtreets. 

, 6 $908 Ide 
church is a noble gothic ſtructure, built in the form 
a croſs, with a lofty tower, and a ſteeple, reſemblin 
ſome of the cathedrals, . 

In 1438 the town was conſumed by fire, and in 1 g 
it ſuffered the ſame fate, but has been fince rebuil; in 
a much more handſome manner than what it was tor. 
merly, Great quantities of ſalt are made at it, which 
is ſaid to exceed any other that is made in Britain. lt 
is a great thoroughfare on the road to Cheſter, and 
here are many fine inns for the accommodation of ua. 
vellers. 

Some years ago the market houſe fell down ſud- 
denly, and has not ſince been rebuilt; but upon the 
whole, it is an agreeable town, and many of the inha- 
bitants are very rich. It had formerly an hoſpital, but 
no remains of it are left, although there are ſtill two 
charity ſchools, the one for forty boys, and the other 
for thirty girls. There is a good weekly market on 83. 
turday, and there are three annual fairs, viz. on the 
twenty- ſixth of March, the fourth of September, and 
the fifceenth of December, being diſtant from London 
161 miles. 

A bloody battle was fought here on the twenty-firſt 
of January 1644, between the army of the parliament, 
and the ſriſh, whom Charles I. had ſent ſor, to aſſit 
him againſt the Engliſh. The Iriſh were about three 
thouſand in number, and general Fairfax having come 
up with them near this town, gave them ſo total an 
overthrow, that except a few, who took to their heels, 
the whole were either killed or taken priſoners, to the 
great joy of the people in general, who were under 
dreadful,apprehenſions from wretches, who had but a 
few years before, murdered above one hundred thouſand 
proteſtants in cool blood. 

There are two villages in this neighbourhood, name- 
y Baddington, where there was formerly an hoſpital 
for lepers ; and Cholmondeley, about a mile diſtant 
from the other, which does not contain any thing worth 
notice. 

From Nantwich we went to viſit Malpas, ſituated 2 
little to the ſouth vf the road leading to Cheſter. It is 
a place of conſiderable antiquity, and built on an em- 
nence, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect. 
There are many good houſes in it; and the ſtreets paved 
in the neateſt manner, beſides a noble gothic church, 
with a lofty tower, and fide iſles. It has a free ſchool 
well endowed, where youth are qualified for the Uni- 
verſity, and an alms-houſe for poor aged perſons of 
both ſexes. , 

It had formerly a moſt magnificent caſtle, but it has 
been long ſince totally deſtroyed. The weekly market 
is on Monday, and it has three annual fairs, V. on 
Lady Day, the twenty-fifth of July, and eighth of De- 
cember, being diſtant from London one hundred and 
ſixty- ſix miles, 

Returning from Malpas, through Nantwich, We 27. 
rived at Sandbach, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
ſmall ſtream. It is a ſmall neat town, with an exceed- 


convent , 
e Was on bi. 
e very com. 
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ieh are two ſtone croſſes, with images upon them, 
wore: ing many figures of ſuch events as are related in 
4 Hreſtament. | 
th 1 former times the ale made in this town was reck- 
. ſuperior to any in England, but it ſeems to have 

@ that character 3 nor does it appear that what is now 

0 n it is equal to that in ſome of the neighbouring 
ns. The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there 
mY __ fairs, viz. on Eaſter Tueſday, and the firſt Thurſ- 
22 September, being diſtant from London 161 miles. 
0 the laſt market town we viſited in this 
anty 18 ſituated near the borders of Staffordſhire, and 
5 tered on all ſides by the river Dan, and ſome ſmall 
dream. That the Romans had a ſtation here, Cam- 
= and ſome other hiitorians, have thought indiſpu- 
ble, by reaſon of the many antiquities that have becn 
1. up at different times; but Horſely, the beſt writer 
on Roman affairs in Britain is of a different opinion, ſup- 
roling thet the Condate of Antoninus was either at 
Nantwich, or Northwich. | 
At preſent the town is extremely populous, with 
ſme good ſtreets, and two handſome churches, and 
the people carry on a great trade in making gloves. 
Within theſe few years a filk mill has been erected here 
by ſome public ſpirited gentlemen, which employs above 
ix hundred people; and if it meets with proper encou- 
ngement will be of great benefit to the town. The 
overnment is veſted in a mayor, fix aldermen and other 
proper officers, and there is a weckly market on Satur - 
dar, with four fairs, viz. on the I huriday before 
drove Tueſday, the twelith of May, the fifth of July, 
and the fifteenth of the ſame month, being diſtant from 
London 161 miles. 
[he moſt remarkable places in the neighbourhood of 
Congleton, are the following. 
Church Holm, or as it is ſometimes called Holmes 
Chappel is a large village, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the Dan, over which there is an exceeding good 
fone bridge. The village being a great thoughtare, it 
has ſeveral good inns, and ſome of the inhabitants have 
acquired couſiderable fortunes. 

Combermere is another large village ſituated a few 
miles from the above; and near it the river Weaver has 
is ſource ; but what it was moſtly noted for was its rich 
abby for white monks, founded in the reign of Henry J. 
by Hugh Malape a powerful baron, and dedicated to 
the virgin Mary and St. Michael. It was endowed 
with ſo many manors and other privileges that at the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues 
amounted to two hundred and twenty-five pounds, nine 
ſhillings and ſeven pence. 

The air of this county, although colder than that of 
many in the ſouthern parts, yet is efteemed ſerene and 
healthy. Except towards the borders of Staffordſhire 
and Derbyſhire, it is in general flat, and the Peninſula, 
between the influx of the rivers Dee and Merſey, being 
extremely low, the people are often aMicted with agues. 
There are few ſoils in the kingdom richer than that of 
Cheſhire ; and its fertility is greatly incigaſed by vaſt 
quantities of fine marle found in many different parts. 
Crops of the moſt excellent wheat grows in many 
paces, and the paſture lands are not exceeded by any 
in England. | 

The principal productions of this county beſides thoſe 
aready mentiond are ſalt and cheeſe, in which it is per- 
aps not equalled by any other diſtrict of the ſame ſize 
nthe univerſe. The cheeſe is known and eſteemed all 
ver Europe, and as much ſuperior to what is brought 


brewed 1 


to that petty inſignificant ſtate. It is amazing to con- 
er What vaſt ſums of money are annually brought into 
ſhire, by the ſale of that valuable article, and its 
de flavour and taſte is ſaid to be owing to the ſweetneſs 
of the paſture, 8 
E bes is remarkable concerning the ſalt in this county 
Che . iS not made from ſea water, as in other parts 
Mag ngdom ; but from ſalt ſprings at Nantwich, 
= Wich and Northwich. Theſe pits into which 
> IPr:nps illue ate very numerous, and they often break 
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ſom Parma in Italy, as this great kingdom is ſuperior | 
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out in the meadows, by which the graſs is conſumed, 
Moſt of theſe ſprings are above thirty miles from the 
ſea, and for the molt part near the banks of the Weaver, 
but ſome are alſo found near the Dan more to the ſouth. 
The water at the bottom of the ſprings is ſo exceflive 
cold, that the workmen are not able to ſtay in them 
above half an hour, without the“ aſſiſtance of ſpiritous 
liquors, even in the warmeſt ſcaſons. 

No reaſon has ever yet been afligned by naturaliſts; 
why thete ſprings ſhould be found at ſuch a diſtance 
from the fea, which certainly docs not communicate 
with them, for the ſame quantity of ſea water will not 
produce above one third of ſalt as can be made from 
theſe ſprings. Doubtleſs there are ſome natural parti- 
cles in the ground that have never yet been throughly 
inveſtigated. 

The principle manufaciory carried on in Cheſhire is 
making of loves, and cutting of mill ſtones out of a 
quarry, near Congleton. | : 

There are many rivers in this county, but the princi- 
pal are the following. 

The Merſey which riſes in Lancaſhire, and after en- 
tering this county runs north weſt, and divides it from 
Lancaſhire, after which it fal's into the Iriſh ſea, near 
the extremity of the peninſula, 

The Weaver which riſes in Shropſhire, and after 
running north the whole breadth of this county, falls 
into a creek of the peninſula, 

The Dee, which has been often mentioned already, 
riſes near Bala in Merionethſhire, and runs north eaſt 
through Denbighſhire, atter which it ſeperates Cheſhire 
from North Wales, and falls into the ſea, at the ſouth- 
ern extremity of the peninſula. | 

Theſe rivers abound with all ſorts of good freſh wa- 
ter fiſh, particularly the Dee, where vaſt numbers of 
Salmon are caught, equal in goodneſs to any in Eng- 
land. Indeed proviſions of all forts are in great pleniy 
all over Cheſhire, and it is ſurpriſing to think, that 
notwithſtanding this county joins to Wales, yet the 
manners of the people are as different as if they lived 
at a hundred miles diſtance. We are not able to aſſign 
any other reaſon for thi:, but that of the ſelf:ſhneſs of 
the Welch, who have ſo great an averſion to affability, 
and an intercourſe with ſtrangers, which contributes 
more towards poirſhing the mind, and inlarging the 
ſentiments than any thing that we know off, 

We were not able to procure any accounts, whether 
naturalifts have ever diſcovered curious plants in this 
county; potiibly the ſalt pits have ſo much ingroſſed 
their attention, that botany has been neglected, a thing 
not uncommon in other parts of the kingdom. 

Amongit other eminent perſons who have been born 
here we have ſelected accounts of the following. 


Raphael Hollingſhed, the celebrated author of the 
Chronicle of England, was born ſomewhere in this 
county, in the reign of Henry VIII. but what year is 
not certainly known, no more than what profeſſion he 
was brought up to, although there is no doubt, but he 
had the benefit of a liberal education, It appears from 
a variety of circumſtances that he began to write his 


hiſtory ſoon after the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, and 


it is much to be regreted that he has inſerted into the 
former part many of the idle ſtories of Jeoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Nor are the other parts of it free from blemiſh, 
for he every where embraces an opportunity of relating 
ſuch things as are marvellous, without enquiring whe- 
ther the relations were true or falſe. Many other wri- 
ters have been juſtly blamed for a conduct of the ſame 
nature, and certainly nothing can ſo much diſgrace the 
dignity of hiſtory, as to mix With truth, the idle re- 
ports of ignorant credulous people. : 

This hiſtory of Holingſhed's is written in a very 
agreeable ſtile, conſidering the diſtance of time in which 
he lived, and although it has gone e many edi- 
tions yet it is ſtill extremely ſcarce. His will was 
publiſhed by Mr. Hearne, and prefixed to an edition of 
Camden's annals, by which we are led to imagine that 
he died aboutRhe year 1582. 

1 Thomas 
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Thomas Egerton, one of the moſt learned lawyers 
and upright judges in his time, was the fon of fir Rich- 
ard Egerton, of this county, and born at his father's 
country ſeat 1540. He went through a courſe of gram- 
mar learning at a private ſchool, and afterwards en- 
tered himſelf a gentleman commoner in Brazen Noſe 
college, Oxford, where he continued about three years, 
and trom thence removed to Lincoln's Inn in Lon- 
don. Furniſhed with all the advantages of a liberal 
education, he entered upon the ſtudy of the law, and 
made ſuch proficiency therein, that ſoon after he was 
eſteemed one of the moſt eminent in his profeſſion. He 
was ſucceſſively one of the council to queen Elizabeth, 
ſolicitor, and attorney general, in all which ſtations 
he behaved both with prudence and humanity, neither 
ſtretching the perogative beyond proper bounds on the 
one hand, ner encouraging licentiouſneſs on the o- 
ther. | 

He was ſoon after appointed Lord Keeper of the 
Privy feal, and ſworn one of the privy council. Du- 
ring the latter years of the queen, he was one of thoſe 
who often begged of her to name her ſucceſſor, but that 
tequeſt ſhe would by no means comply with. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was conſtituted lord 


high chancellor of England; and at the fame time 


raiſed to the dignity of a peer, by the title of Lord 
Lleſmere. He continued to diſcharge the duties of his 
high office, as well as the chancelJorſhip of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford with great reputation, till age and 
infirmity obliged him to refign, when he retired from 
ublic buſineis, and died ſoon after at his ſeat in Shrop- 
ſhire 1617. 
It is from this worthy and illuſtrious perſon, that the 
preſent duke of Bridgwater is lineally deſcended. 


John Speed, well known for his celebrated chroni- 
cle of England, was born near Malpas, in this county 
1552, and brought up to the employment of a taylor. 
He had not, however, any great inclination for a me- 
chanical employment, but ſpent all his leifure hours in 
ftudy and reading, particularly ſuch books as related to 
the hiſtory of England. 

He was ſoon taken notice of by fir Fulke Greville, 
who generouſly allowed him a yearly ſalary, that he 
might be able to proſecute his ſtudies without interrup- 
tion. He was alſo aſſiſted by many manuſcripts, which 
he purchaſed for a trifle, from ſome perſons who had al- 
ſiſted in plundering the monaſteries. Furnifhed with 
theſe materials, he began his hiſtory of England, which 
although not much read at preſent, yet is ſtill uſeful to 
be conſulted. He alſo wrote a ſcripture genealogy, but 
it is now little eſteemed. 

There is one particular wherein Speed always differs 
from fir William Dugdale, namely, in the valuation 
of the monaſteries, his account making their revenues 
greater than that of fir William's. Speed's veracity, as 
a writer, has never been called in queſtion, and as he 
lived nearer - to the times, when the monaſteries were 
ſtanding, than fir William, we are of opinion, that his 
account of thoſe ſtructures, ought to be the more de- 
pended upon. 

Speed lived to a good old age, and died in London 
x629, being interred in the church of St. Giles's, near 
Cripplegate. 


Sir Thomas Aſton, well known for his bravery, du- 
ring the civil wars in the laſt century, was the ſon of 
a gentleman in Cheſhire, and born at his father's coun- 
try ſeat, about the year 1610. He received his edu- 
cation at the free ſchool of Macclesfield, from whence 
he was removed to Brazen- noſe College, in the univer- 
fity of Oxford, He did not however remain long in 
that learned ſeminary, for his father dying, he was ſent 
for home, and being a young gentleman, zealouſly at- 
tached to the cert, he was created a baronet. He 
complied with all thoſe oppreſſive meaſures, which 
brought on, the ruin of the king, and overturned the 
government, both in church and tate, | 


— 


On the meeting of the long parliament he wrote . 
pieces, full of great ſeverity againſt the Preſbui, 
which ſerved to inflame, rather than to hea] rv. 
ons. When the king ſet up his ſtandard at Nott; Uri, 
ſir Thomas Aſton not only perſuaded many of 15 
tlemen in Cheſhire, to accompany bim, but huet 
at his own expence, raiſed a troop of horſe hee ths * 
vice of the ro al cauſe ; but they were beaten i Wr. 
perſed by a fmall party, under the command — 
Fairfax. 1 

Sir Thomas continued to raiſe men for the ki 
but having been worſted, and taken priſoner he © 
carried to Stafford, and in indeavouring to * oy 
eſcape from the priſon, received a ſevere bio 0 = 
head, from one of the ſoldiers, which with 4 
wounds, brought on a mortification and 2 3 

which he died 1645. Lord Clarendon ſavs * 
oy celebrated for his bravery, and 1 r 

y. 


Sir John Vanburgh, a celebrated poct, and arc. 

. . in- 

tect, was born in Cheſhire, ſome time in the reien ,; 
Charles II. but his anceſtors came original 1 
Holland, His parents, who were extremely ind 
him, would not ſuffer him to be ſent either to x (coy 
or univerſity, but kept an excellent tutor for him 
from the whole of his works, he appears to have þ 
liberal education. As a poet he excelled in comedy ; 
and ſome of his plays are till acted with great 19. 
plauſe. Few dramatic poets in the age wherein 4 
lived, reaped ſo much from their labours as he did. TH 
was appoint Clarencieux, king at arms, but he af: 
wards procured leave to ſell it. 

In 1716 we was appointed comptroller of the board 
of works, and ſurveyor of Greenwich Hoſpital, Hi 
knowledge in archite&ure was certainly greit ; hut 
there are two capital faults to be found in all his works, 
even Blenheim, his boafted maſter- piece; namely, 3 
clumzy heavineſs in the deſign, and ſimplicity deſttocd 
by a profuſion of unneceſſary carvings, and other de- 
corations. He was extremely fond of military archi- 
tecture, and there being but little of it in England, he 
went over to France: but having imprudently venture 
to take ſome drawings of their forts, he was apnpre- 
hended, and committed to the Baſtile. How long he 
was in that horrid priſon we are not certainly informed, 
but no doubt it was a conſiderable time; for many peo- 
ple, even of high rank, who are committed to it, never 
obtain their liberty. 

The earl of Stair was at that time the Engliſh em. 
baſſador at Paris, and he having heard of fir John's cor. 
fmement, went to the duke of Orleans, the regent, aud 
procured his releaſement, otherwiſe he might have ſpen! 
the remainder of his days there, or have ended then 
on a ſcaffold. 

The fate of young Gordon, who lately ſuffered 2 
Breſt, for an offence of a ſimilar nature, ought to teach 
Engliſhmen to behave with great prudencewhen theyzte 
in France; and our miniſters may take example by tte 
conduct of the French, and not permit any foreigne!, 
to go into _ of our dock yards, or ſuch places, wit" 
ſtores are laid up. We are of opinion, that had tits 
been a nobleman of abilities or generoſity, equal t“ 
the earl of Stair, and in the ſame capacity, 601% 
would have been ſaved as well as Vanburgb. 

When fir John returned to England, he took à ge 
teel houſe near White Hall, where he indulged I 
ſelf in following his beloved ſtudies of poetry and arch. 
tecture, tillfhis death, which happened on the tent. 
fixth of March 1726. 1 

It muſt not be omitted, that ſome of his comer, 
when firſt acted and printed, bordered too near UN” 
profanity and lafciviouſnefs, for which he Was We 
with a becoming ſeverity, by Mr. Collier. Ailthov? 
fir John anſwered Mr. Collier's book, rather in? a 
tirical than a judicious manner ; yet in his a0vance® 
years, he was convinced of his error ; and a 
heard that a great perſon had ordered that the 9 


and 


ad 2 / 


Wiſe ſhould be acted, he ſubſtituted a new ſcene in the 
"om of that complained of. 


Samuel! Molyneux was born in the city of Cheſter 
682, and educated at the free ſchool th.re ; but his 
| 2 having been appointed to a conſiderable place in 
3 revenue in Ireland, he took his ſon with him to that 
Lingdoms where he was entered a ſtudent in Trinity 
college, Dublin, and the care of his education commit- 
od to his uncle, an eminent phyſician, who lived near 
< college. He ſoon diſcovered an unbounded paſſion 
for aſtronomy, and ſpent ſeveral years in bringing it to 
i ſtate of perfection. He made alſo great improvements 
in Teleſcopes, and invented many new ſchemes, by 
which «that uſeful inſtrument has become at laſt of more 
importance than our ancettors imagined. 

King George II. while prince of Wales, appointed 
him his ſecretary, which being only a fine cure, gave 
him an opportunity of proſecuting his favourite ſtudy. 
goon after he was appointed a lord of the admiralty,when 
he applied himſelf to buſineſs, and became one of the 
moſt eminent perſons for his great abilities, eſpecially 
in naval affairs. He enjoyed his place till his 
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death, which happened on the third of January, 
17 30. 


This county is bounded on the ſouth by Shropſhire 
and Flintſhire, on the weſt by Denbighſhire, on the 
north weſt by the Iriſh ſea, on the north by Lancaſhire, 
on the eaſt by Derbyſhire, and on the ſouth eaſt by 
Staffordſhire. 

That part, called Wiral forms a peninſula, about 
ſixteen miles long, and about ſeven broad, running into 
the Iriſh ſea, The creeks on each fide receive all the 
rivers in the county, but being exceeding low, it has 
always been eſteemed the moſt unhealthy. 

The whole length of this county is about forty-five 
miles, and the breadth ,about forty five, being in cir- 
cumference about one hundred and twelve miles. 

It is divided into ſeven hundreds, and contains one 
city, twelve market towns, and one hundred and 
twenty-four pariſhes, being wholly in the dioceſe of 
Cheſter and province of York. | 

It returns four members to the houſe of commons, 
viz. two knights of the ſhire, and two citizens for 


Cheſter, 


ed by the Cornavii, when the Romans invaded 
Britain, and it appears that they made a noble 
ſtand for their liberties, although the Roman power 
and diſcipline obliged them at laſt to ſubmit. Under 
the Saxons it became part of the kingdom of Mercia, 
and is called by Bede, and ſome other writers, the mid- 
de of England, as its fituation is very near the center 
of the kingdom. 

It does not appear that the inhabitants made any op- 
polition to the government of William the Conqueror, 
as was done in many other parts of the kingdom, for 
being extremely induſtrious in the cultivation of their 
lands, they ſubmitted, and enjoyed tranquility during 
that troubleſome reign. | 

Leaving Congleton in Cheſhire, we entered this 
county, and proceeded to Leek, an antient town ſitua - 
ted in a moor or foreſt, and remarkable for great plenty 
ct coals, and ſome alt ſprings like thoſe in Cheſhire. 
The dry barren rocks near the town are prodigious high, 
and afford one of the moſt romantic ſights that can be 
imagined, 

With reſpect to the town it is only a poor place, but 
Many of the inhabitants are employed in making hats 
and ſome other articles. The weekly market is on 
daturday, and there are ſeven annual fairs, viz. on the 
Wedneſday before Candlemas day, on Eaſter Wedneſ- 
Cay, the eighteenth of May, Whitſun Wedneſday, the 
third of July, the twenty-eighth of the ſame month, and 
the thirteenth of November, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 155 miles. 

In the extremity of the county a little eaſtward of 
this place, and near the borders of Derbyſhire, is Ecton 
i N belonging to the duke of Devonſhire, long famous 
lor its copper mines. "Theſe mines were firſt diſcovered 
Ja Corniſh man, who happened to be on a viſit 
v 2 diſtant relation in theſe parts, and paſſing over 
the hill law a piece of ore, which induced him to make 
x further inquiry, the reſult of which was that he found 


"ke were many rich veins of copper in the mountain, 


T's county, like that of Cheſhire, was inhabit- 
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and he pointed out the advantages that would reſult from 
it were it wrought in a proper manner. 

He communicated his ſcheme to ſome gentlemen, who 
applied to the duke for a leaſe, and ſpent above 
thirteen thouſand pounds, without having any ſucceſs, 
for it ſeems the Corniſh man did not know in what 
manner to follow the firſt appearances cf the veins, 
which are oftentimes deceitful. Diſcouraged by ſuch a 
diſappointment the gentlemen ſold their leaſe to other 
adventurers, who proceeded upon more fixed principals, 
and in a ſhort time found that the deeper they pene- 
trated into the mine, the ore was found in the greater 
plenty, and of a more rich nature. They continued 
to employ many hands in working it; but their 
leaſe being expired, and they having acquired conſider- 
able fortunes, the duke took it into his own hands, and 
it ſill continues to bring conſiderable ſums of money 
to the noble proprietor, 

This hill is fituated near the banks of the river Dove, 
and when a perſon takes a view of the mills from the 
ſtupendous rocks, it fills his mind with wonder and 
admiration. Near the baſe of the hill is an opening 
through which you walk, about four hundred yards in 
a direct linc, the paſſage in many places being not above 
four feet high, ſo that the perſon 1s obliged to ſtoop. 

The ore when dug from the cavities of the rock, is let 
fall into a center, or opening in the middle of the paſ- 
ſage, from whence it is carried to a machine that runs 
on braſs wheels, and conveyed to the place where it is 
to be refined. It is firſt broken into ſmall pieces by 


men employed for that purpoſe, and ſorted into three 


different parcels, according to its value. After that it 
goes through a variety of different ſorts of proceſſes, in 
which many hands are employed till at laſt it is brought 
to the ſmelting mills, and being properly ſtamped by 
the aſſay maſter, is ſold to the dealers in Birmingham, 
and other parts. 

It is ſurpriſing to think what vaſt numbers of poor 


people are employed in theſe mines, and in preparing 


| the metal after it is dug up, before it can be made of 


proper 
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proper uſe for the artiſts. The women, boys and girls 
are employed as well as the men, but the Jatter work at 
the rate of two-pence per hour, whereas the women 
and children are paid according te the value of their 
labour, which ſometimes does not exceed four-pence, 


and ſeldom amounts to eight-pence per day. 


But notwithſtanding the poverty of thoſe. working 
eople, and although the whole profits of their labour 
is hardly ſufficient to procure the neceſſaries of life, yet 
they are of great ſervice to the neighbouring country, 
where when their money is all laid out, it amounts to 
a conſiderable fum. Above three hundred hands are 
conſtantly employed, and it is ſaid that beſides what 
they ſpend in other par's, where they may happen to 
go to occaſionally, they lay out in the villages, near the 
mines above four thouſand pounds annually ; but then 
it muſt be remembered that there are many overſeers 
and other officers, whoſe falaries are very conſider- 
able. 

W hatever thoſe may think whom providence has 
bleſſed with affluence, and although they may value 
themſelves on what, in the end, oiten proves a curſe, 
vet theſe poor people ſtruggling under, not only the 
hardſhips, but even the miſeries of human nature, are 
as it were inſenſible of their ſufferings, and whether or 
not they may be ſaid to enjoy real content, a happineſs 
we believe denied to men on this fide of the grave; yet 
this is certain, that few of them ever leave their em- 
ployments, which may at leaſt induce one to imagine 
that if their condition is wretched, yet they are in a 
meaſure inſenſible ot it. 

Of late years ſome lead mines have been diſcovered 
on this hilt, which promiſes to turn to great advan- 
tage, but they have not yet been properly worked. 

Travelling more to the ſouth, we came to New- 
caſtle Under-Line, ſo called, from a caſtle built here 
in the reign of Henry I. on the ruins of one that had 
ſtood on the ſame ſpot in more ancient times, and 
Line; but as it ſhouid be written Lime, becauſe of a 
branch of the Trent that runs paſt- it of the ſame 
name. It is a very populous town, and being a great 
thoroughfare, has many good inns, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. The buildings indeed do not me- 


ery low, and covered with thatch, but the ſtreets are 
broad, open and well paved. 

There is a conſiderable manufactory carried on here 
for making of coarſe hats; but although there were 
formerly tour churches, that number is now reduced to 
one, and the caſtle is utterly demoliſhed. 

It received its firſt charter of incorporation from 
Henry VIII. which was confirmed by queen Elizabeth, 
and renewed and enlarged by Charles II. The go- 
vernment is veſted in a mayor, two bailiffs, twenty- 
four common-councilmen, a town clerk, with other 
proper officers ; and theſe, with all the inhabitants, 
who pay ſcot and lot, elect the repreſentatives to ſerve 
in parliament, Befides many other privileges, the cor- 
poration have a right to hold places in all real, mixed, 
or perſonal aclions, where the debt does not exceed 
forty pounds, and their determination is final. 

The weekly market is on Monday, beſides which 
there are five annual fairs, viz. on Eaiter Monday, 
Whitſun Monday, the Monday before the fifteenth of 
July, the Monday after the eleventh of September, and 
_ ſixth of November, being diſtant from London 148 
miles. 

Near Newcaſtle, and ſituated on the ſame ſtream, 
is an agreeable village, called Cheſterton, under Line, 
where was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, built by one of 
the Mereian kings; but it has been neglected ever ſince 
= reign of Henry III. and no traces of it are now 
eft. 

The greateſt manufactory of pottery or earthen ware 
that is to be met with in 7 Fre" 06? is carried on at A 
village called Burſlens, near this place, where it is ſaid 
above twenty thouſand pounds worth is annually made 
for exportation, beſides what is ſold to the dealers in 


fe a particular deſcription, becauſe moſt of them are 


| 


| 
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London, and other parts of Britain. Great quant 
of coals are dug up in the ſame place; and * 
the earthen ware, already mentioned, the inhaty. 
tants make an exceeding fine fort, almoſt rea, i 
China. 5 
| Berſley, or Borfley, is another village, at 3 ſal 
diſtance, where there was formerly a Caſtle, built 
the fummir of a rock, of which there art ſome a. 
and it appears to have been a place of great flrength, : 

Trentham, the laſt village in this neighbourhoggs 
is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Trent, and gad for. 
merly a nunnery, founded by king Ethelred, about the 
latter end of the ſeventh century ; but it was pull: 
down by the earl of Cheſter in the reizn of Henn | 
and another more elegant erected on the ſpot, for the f.. 
ception of Auguſtine monks, and dedicated to the ves 
gin Mary. In ſubſequent times it received many bene. 
tactions, as appears from the annual ſtate of it revenue 
at the general diliolution, which amounted to one ay 
dred and forty one pounds, three ſhillings and tuo. 
pence, 

There is a charity ſchool in this neighbourhogg 
founded by lady Leveſton, who gave four hundred 
pounds for that purpoſe, and ordered by her will, tha 
the chiſdren, who received their education in it, {04/4 
he put out apprentices in the neighbourhood, | je 
ſame benevolent lady left a fund to ſupport twe!ze 
poor widows, who are paid a certain lalary every 
quarter, : 

The earl of Gower, who takes his title of viſcoure 
from this village, has his ſeat near it, and it is eſtcey. 
ed one of the handſomeſt houſes in the county, bein. 
built on a plan, ſimilar to the queen's palace in Sr, 
James's park. It is not, however, ſeen to great ad. 
vantage, the proſpect being greatly obſtructed by the 
old gothic church, that ſtands between it and the rod, 
The park, however, is as beautiful as can be imagin- 
ed, and well ſtocked with deer, having the hills niir 
on each fide of it, and a proſpect both of the river an 
the neighbouring county. 

The next town we viſited was Cheadle, pleaſantly 
ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, but the houſes do not con- 
tain any thing that merits a particular deſcription, It 
has an old gothic church; and near it is a chwity 
ſchool for thirty boys. There is a poor weekly marker 
on Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz, on holy Thu 
day, and the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, being diſtant from 
London 145 miles, 

There are ſtil] the ruins of a ſtrong caſtle at 2 ſmall 
village called Alton, near this place, buiit toon after 
the Norman conqueſt, but again rebuilt and enlarged 
in the reign of Henry II. by one of the barons, wio 
made it his principal reſidence. From the whole ofthe 
ruins, it appears to have been a moſt magnificent ſtrue- 
ture, as well as a place of great ſtrength; for the wills 
are of a prodigious thickneſs, and ſome of the towers 
are ſtill ſtanding. 

There was another caſtle at a village called Carel- 
well, near this place, which has been fitted up, and 
with ſome additions, is now the ſeat of a gentleman, 
who has purchaſed the manor. 0 

Uttoxeter, the next town we vilited, is a place of 
great antiquity, and moſt pleaſantly fituated on 2 71s 
ground, near the river Dove, over which there * 
good ſtone bridge, and the country around, the 3 ol 
delightful that can be imagined. It has a large 9" 
market-place, with exceeding good ftreets z but tt: 
houſes in general are mean ſtructures. 

Some years ago a dreadful fire broke out, and com 
ſumed many of the houſes ; but they have hnce 9-5. 
rebuilt, tho* not any better than before, _ - 

But what this place is moſt noted for 35, the Va. 
quantities of cheeſe, butter, hogs, and many o 
ſorts of proviſions that are conſtantly brought tat!“ 
ſale. The dealers in London keep factors here, wat 
buy up ſuch articles as they want, which are ſent 607 
the Trent to the Humber, and ſo to London. 3 
no uncommon thing for one of theſe facts to f. 


line 
8 


i 


e hundred pounds in one market day; ſo that there 
3 wonder, that the town 1s rich, populous and 
1s hing The weekly market on Wedneſday is one 
he bel frequented in the county, and there are three 
fairs, 


viz. on the ſixth of May, the thirty-firſt of July, 
and f 


be nineteenth of September, being diſtant from 
miles. 

3 a monaſtery of Auguſtine monks at a 

1 village, called Roceſter, founded by Ranulph, 
une Chelter, in the reign of king Stephen, and en- 
wed with conſiderable revenues, all which were con- 
- ed by a charter of Henry III. It remained till the 
— when its annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and eleven pounds. 

in the ſame neighbourhood is another village, called 
Checkley, where there are ſtones fet up in the form of 
x ppremid; and according to the opinion of the beſt 
authors. they were ſet up in memory of an engagement 
between the Engliſh and the Danes, although hiſtory 
i lent concerning ſuch an event. Indeed there were 
{© many battles fought between the Engliſh and thoſe 
\rbarians, that it is not to be ſuppoſed, that accounts 
if one tenth part of them could have been handed 
(oven to us. Fes i 
The vulgar have a tradition, that three biſhops were 
kled here; but that is merely a fable; for they were 
certainly ſet up by the Danes. 
Croxton Abby was fituated a few miles from this 
place, and great part of its ruins are ftill to be ſeen, 
which ſhews it to have been a moſt magnificent ſtruc- 
tre, It was built by Bertram de Virdun, in the reign 
of Henry II. for monks of the Ciſtertian order, who 
emained in poſſeſſion of it till the diſlolution of religi- 
ws houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and three pounds, fix ſhillings and five- 
pence. 
From theſe parts of the county we travelled to Ab- 
bot's Bromley, ſo called, from an abby that ſtood near 
it; for it wes originally called Bromley Pagets, from 
the noble family of that name, who were lords of the 
manor. It is a ſmall neat town, with ſome very good 
houles ; but does not contain any thing that merits a 
particular deſcription. 
There was formerly a remarkable cuſtom in this 
town, but it has long ſince been diſuſed, namely, that 
on the firſt day of the year, and tweltth-day, the peo- 
ple went in proceſſion, in the following manner: 
The figure of a horſe was made of wood, upon which 
2 man was placed, with a bow and an arrow in his 
hand, with which he made a fort of a noiſe, whilſt 
country fidlers entertained them with muſic, and fix 
men danced with deer's horns on their heads. Beſide 
the hobby horſe, ſtood a pot or box, into which every 
perſon put a penny, in return for which they were en- 
tertained with cakes and ale. And what remained was 
ten io the poor, and to defray the expences of repair- 
ng the church, This was called Hobby-horſe dance, 
end no doubt invented by one of the prieſts. Happy 
would it have been for mankind had the monks never 
3 any ſchemes of a more miſchievous na- 
ure 
Tutbury, the next town we viſited, is pleaſantly fi- 
l1:ted on the river Dove, near its influx into the 
ent, and is of great antiquity, as appears from the 
"uns of its magnificent caſtle, pleaſantly ſituated on a 
, from whence there is a delightful proſpect. It 
„ns formerly the chief reſidence of the dukes of Lan- 


ear] 


due the conqueſt, as appears from its being in poſſeſſi- 
on of Henry de Ferrers, one of the great barons who 
9 grant of it for his ſervices at the battle of Haſt- 
K That nobleman repaired the whole ſtructure, 
8 a convent near it for monks of the Benedictine 
Om the failure of the heirs of that family, it return- 
the crown, and was ſettled on ſuch princes of the 


(alte 
„ Who repaired ſome parts and rebuilt others. 


30 


| 


(alter ; but the caſtle had ſtood there many years be- 


1020 as were firſt earls and afterwards dukes of Lan- 
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<4 part of the caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, and near it are 
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the ruins of the abby, which was richly endowed, and 
remained in great ſplendour till the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, when*its annual revenues amounted to 
two hundred and forty-four pounds, ſixteen ſhillings 
and eight- pence. 

It was the cuſtom of the earls and dukes of Lan- 
caſter, to invite great numbers of itinerant muſicians 
to this caftle, who went about the country in the ſame 
manner as the Welch harpers, and the Scotch bag- 
pipers, and were called Minſtrels ; but at laſt, being 
extremely numerous, and having by frequent quarrels, 
abuſed the indulgence ſhewn them, it was found neceſ- 
ſary to preſcribe rules for their conduct, which were in 
the following manner : 

One of themſelves was appointed the governor, and 
honoured with the title of king, having under him ſe— 
veral officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the peace, 
and puniſh ſuch as behaved diſorderly. 

In the reign of Richard II. John of Gaunt incor- 
porated them, by a charter in his uſual laconic manner, 
And in the reign of Henry VI. the prior of Tutbury 
gave them the privilege of taking a bull every year from 
his lands, on the oppoſite fide of the Dove. Since the 
reformation of religion in England, this cuſtom is ſtill 
kept up; but much altered from what it was formerly, 
there being but few of thoſe minſtrels now, although 
that deficiency is amply made up by a promiſcous rab- 
ble from all the neighbouring towns. On the ſixtcenth 
of Auguſt the minſtrels meet in a body at the houſe of 
the bailiff, where they are joined by the ſteward of the 
manor, when new officers being elected, the king 
marches between the bailiff and the ſteward to the 
church, followed by all the minſtrels, walking two and 
two together, with muſic playing before them. The 
officers have white rods in their hands, and being ſeated 
in the church, prayers are read, and a ſermon preached, 
for which each of the minſtrels pays the vicar a penny. 
From the church they walk in proceſſion to a great 
room or hall in the caſtle, where the king, fitting be- 
tween the ſteward and bailiff, makes a report of ſuch 
minſtrels as have offended againſt any of the ſtatutes, 
upon which the guilty perſon is fined in a trifling ſum. 
At the ſame time they ſwear their homage, and per- 
form ſeveral other things, both diverting and harmleſs, 
which being over they proceed to the great hall of the 
caſtle, where there is an exceeding good dinner pro- 
vided for them, with plenty of ale, and the overplus is 
given to the poor, 

The next ceremony is the taking of the bull, for 
which purpoſe the minftrels uſed in former times to re- 
pair to the gate of the convent, and there demand him 
trom the prior; but now they proceed to an old barn, 
near the town, and demand him from the ſteward and 
bailiff, upon which his horns are ſawed off, his tail 
cropt, his hair rubbed over with ſoap, and pepper blown 
up his noſtrils, after which he is turned out, and there 
is no doudt, but that he is by that time as mad as can 
be imagined, No perſon muſt take him but the min- 
ſtrels, and it muſt be between the time of his being 
turned out, and the ſetting of the ſun, otherwiſe they. 
have no right to him, nor can they claim him if he 
eſcapes acroſs the river to Derbyſhire. | 

It is ſeldom poſſible for them to take him; but if 
they can cut off a piece of his hair, then he is brought 
to a place in the town, called the Bull Ring, and baited, 
after which the minſtrels have him as their own. Vaſt 
numbers of people aſſemble from all parts of the neigh- 
bourhood, and it often happens, that great miſchiet is 
done, by ſuch as get drunk and quarrel. 

The caſtle and manor are now the property of the 
duke of Devonſhire, but beſides the ruins of the priory, 
the town does not contain any thing remarkable. It is 
governed by a bailiff, choſen annually at the court leet 
of the manor; and there is a weekly market on Tueſ- 
day, with three annual fairs, viz. on the tourteenth of 
February, the fifteenth of Auguſt, and the firſt of De- 
cember, being diſtant from London one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles, 

From Tutbury we proceeded to Burton on Trent, 
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ſo called from its fituation on the river of that name, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge, the longeſt in Eng- 
land, conſiſting of thirty ſeven arches ; but then it 
muſt be obſerved that the river is not of ſuch a breadth, 
only that the ground being low it ſpreads itſelf out into 
ſeveral branches, leaving dry land in many places 
under the arches, except when they happen to be over- 
flowed by great rains. | 

At preſent the town is a long ſtraggling place; but it 
has ſeveral good inns, being on the road trom Derby to 
London. It was formerly famous for a rich abby, built 
by one of the Saxon lords for ſecular canons ; but. af- 
terwards, when the monks came over to England, they 
were turned out, and benedictines placed in their room. 
It continued to flouriſh in great ſplendor, till the diſſo- 
lution, when its annual revenues amounted to three 
hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds. 

There is a ſmall manu factory of cloth carried on here, 
but the place being exceeding low, it is eſteemed un- 
healthy. The weekly market is on I hurſday, and it 
has four fairs, viz. on the fifth of April, Holy Thur- 
day, the fixteenth of July, and twenty-ninth of Octo- 
ber, being diſtant from London 123 miles, 

The next place we viſited was Rugeley, a ſmall but 
exceeding neat town, pleaſantly fituated near the river 
Trent, and as the high road paſſes through it to Litch- 
field, and many other parts, there are ſome good inns, 
and the town is in general very populous. here are 
no particular manufactures carried on in it, only that 
in its neighbourhood is a mill for making paper, which 
is of great advantage to the proprietors. The houſes 
are in general exceeding neat, and upon the whole it 
is as agreeable a little town as any in theſe parts. The 
weekly market is on Tueſday, and it has two annual 
fairs, viz. on the fixth of June, and the twenty- firſt of 
October, being diſtant from London 125 miles. 

From this place we went to viſit the pleaſant village 
of Barton under Needward ; not that it contains any 
thing remarkable, but becauſe of an incident that hap- 
pened here in the reign of Henry VII. and has been 
recorded by moſt of our general hiſtorians. 

When the king came on a hunting match into Staf- 
fordſhire, one Taylor, a poor labouring man, was 
preſented to him, whoſe wife had three ſons at a birth, 
who were then fine boys, in all the charms and bloom 
of youth, admired by every one, and the king, who 
was never upbraided for too much humanity, yet had ſo 
much compaſſion for the boys, that he ordered them to 
be ſent to a publick ſchool, and from thence at his own 
expence to the univerſity. 

Our hiſtorians tell us further that all the thiee became 
eminent ſcholars, but have left us in the dark concern- 
ing further particulars, What became of two of them 
is not poſſible for us to ſay, but in looking over an 
ancient manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, we find 
that one of them applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
civil law, and after a variety of church preferments, 
was advanced to the high and honourable place of 
maſter of the rolls. 


The king in memory of this cent cauſed a chapel 


to be built on the ſpot where their father's houſe ſtood, 
of which there are itill ſome remains, much in the taſte 
of the. fine chapel of Henry VII. at Weſtminſter, 
which may ſerve to convince us that gothic architecture 
was brought to its greateſt heighth in that age. This 
village is not only pleaſant, but alſo populous, and it 
has two annual fairs, viz. on the third of May, and 
eighth of November, 

W hichnor, but more properly Whichnover, is a 
pleaſant agreeable village on the right hand of the road 
to Litchfield, and fingular for a cuſtom ſimilar to that 
of Dunmow, in Eſſex. There is not indeed the leaſt 
doubt, but the one was ſet up in imitation of the other, 
but which is of greateſt antiquity, cannot eaſily. be de- 
termined. 

The lord of the manor is to have always a flitch of 
bacon hanging in his hall, and ready to deliver to 
ſuitors at all times in the year, except Lent, but only 
en the following conditions. 


f 


The man and the woman are to come to tj 
attended by their friends and relations, precc; x 
ſort of muſie as can be procured at the place 
the neighbours muſt allo declare upon © 
the parties are married, or whether the m 
only a villain, for in thoſe days, the word 
nified the ſame as a cotager does now, nor co. 10 
be made free but by the lord of the mana; 27 they 
them a grant of ſome Jands, upon particular condit Ha 
and to that is owing our preſent tenure of eſtates 8 
Copyholds, becaute a copy of the entry on the harms, 
roll was given to the tenant initead of a conveyance, - 

The lord or his ſteward being latisfied with reſyeaa 
all queſtions aſked of the neighbours, the 3 5 
taken down, and laid on a heap of ſtraw of r 1 
rye, when the claimants come up, and kneeling ON 
lay their right hand upon a bible, and repeat the 9 
of an oath te the following import; but as the Niven 
both of the lord and claimant are uſed on ſuch occ : 
ſions, we ſhall, in contormity with the lawvers 3 
names proper for the ceremony. e 


The Oath. 

„Hear you fir John Beech of Whichnover, matt 
e tainer and giver of this bacon, that J John Rye 
e ſince I wedded Sophia Cowſlip, my wife, and ſince 
„ I had her in my keeping, and my will, for a year and 
„ day after our marriage, would not have changed he: 
< for any other, fairer or fouler, richer or poorer, nor 
for any deſcended of greater lineage, ſlecping vr 
„ waking at no time; and if ſhe were now lingle, and 
J fingle, I would take her to be my wife, butore all 
& all the women in the world, of what condition {g- 
ever they be, good or evil, as help me God and his 
& ſaints, and this fleſh of all fleſhes.“ 


place, 
eq by tuch 
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This being done, his neighbours. ſhall make oath 
that they believe what he has ſworn to be true, which 
being done, and he is found to be a free man, the 
ſteward ſhall deliver him half a quarter of wheat, with 
a checſe; but if he is a villain, he ſhall have only half 
a quarter of Rye, without the cheeſe. 

'This part of the ceremony being over, the Jord of 
the manor, or in his abſence the ſteward, is to be ready 
with a horſe, upon which the wheat is laid, and the 
cheeſe and bacon above it. If the claimant has a horſe, 
he is to get upon it with his wife behind him, but if he 
has not a horſe, the lord ſhall lend him one, and the 
tenants are obliged to conduct him home, attended 
with all ſorts of muſic, at the colt of the lord, and the 
evening is ſpent in rural diverſions. It the lord of the 
manor ſhall neglect to comply with the requeit of the 
perſon who claims the bacon, cheeſe and wheat, he 1s 
liable to be fined one hundred ſhillings at the next 
county court, from which we may inter that the manor 
itſelf is held by that tenure. 

We have already faid ſomething concerning marriage 
in our account of Dunmow in Eſſex, and are ſorty to 
obſerve, in this place that an inſtitution, calculated iv 
promote the mutual happineſs of both ſexes, ſhould be 
fo lightly treated, as to induce wits in different ages to 
grant favours to thoſe who ſha) claim them on the con- 
ditions abovementioned. 

We ſee, however, that our forefathers were no bet. 
ter than ourſelves, Like us they conſidered won": 
as angels before marriage, but no fooner were cher 
cloyed with poſſeſſion, than they found they were de- 
ceived, and inſtead of ſuperior beings, conſidered them 
rather leſs than they really were. It is a common 9 
ſervation, that marriage begun in the violence ol peſlon 
moſt commonly ends in diſguſt, and that thole wi? ju 
miſe themſelves more than they have reaion to EXP 
are uſually obliged to ſuffer what they did not deſerve. 
The women are, if poſlible, ſtill more vain than tte 
men. They are fooliſh enough to imagine that be 
cauſe their charms are ſet off to the greateſt advantag-s 
by the blandiſhments of dreſs, they will be able do 
maintain a ſuperiority over the huſband after mata: 
as they had formerly done in a ſtate of courtſuip. 
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all tryal will convince them of their miſtake. But, 
n at a time when it is not in their power to pro 
"". remedy. Were we aſked to what all this is 
we” we would freely anſwer, That it ſprings from 
m—_— conſideration in both ſexes; and ſurely they 
ae unfit either to be huſbands or wives, who have 
2 


at previoully refiected on the indiſpenſible duties of a 
1 


marriage ſtate. 

dome women when they are taxed by their beſt 
ende for encouraging the addreſſes of a rake ? will 
45 ou, That ſuch often make good huſbands. But 
. doing evil that good may come. It muſt be an 
extraordinary reſolution indeed! And ſuch as cannot 
ke place any where but in the brains of a mad- 
woman | £ 
We wiſh our fair readers would conſider, that it is 
doch for their Honour and intereſt to ſtudy the art of 


kecping of a huſband, as well as that of procuring 
[ 


him. 


sir, why are beauties prais'd and honou rd moſt, 
The wife man's paſſion, and the vain man's toaſt ? 
Why deck'd with al! that land and ſea aftord, 

Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd ? 

low vain are all our glories, ail our pains, 

Unleſs good ſenſe preſerves what beauty gains: 

Oh ! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chac'd old age away: 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife cares produce, 
0: who would learn one earthly thing of uſe ! 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a ſaint, 

Nor could it ſure be ſuch a fin to paint. 

But fince, alas ! frail beauty muſt decay, 

Curbd or uncurl'd, fine locks will turn to grey 
Since painted, or not painted, all mult fade, 

And ſhe who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid ; 
What then remains, but well our pow'rs to uſe, 
And keep good humqur ſtill, whate'er we loſe ? 
And truſt me dear ! good humour can prevail, 
When airs and flights, and tears and ſcolding fail, 
Beauties, in vain, their pretty eyes may roll, 
Charms ſtrike the ſight, but merit wins the ſoul | 
PoeE. 


From this place we travelled to the ancient city of 
Litchheld, built in a low fituation, but extremely 
fleaſant, being divided near the middle, by a ſmall 
eam or brock. It is the opinion of ſome antiqua- 
fans, that the Romans had a city here, but whatever 
ruth may be in that, no remains of it are now left. The 
pretent name is undoubtedly Saxon, ſignifying a town 
or city, built in a marſhy or watery place, Litch be- 
nz a corruption of Loche, the ancient name both for 
lakes and ſmall pieces of water. 
bis city ſeems to have riſen gradually, by the re- 
ſdence of its biſhops, who are ſaid by ſome to have ex- 
frcied an epiſcopal, authority ever all Mercia. But 
Whatever truth may be in that, it is certain, there was 
tac leat of a biſhop here, long before the conqueſt, al- 
Wough the preſent cathedral was not founded till the 
acer end of the reign of king Stephen. When it was 
inih:d is not certain; but doubtleſs, like moſt other 
wuckures of the ſame nature, was compleated at differ- 
"times by the munificence of its prelates, who in 
'ormer es were much richer than at preſent. | 
t ſuffered conſiderably during the civil wars in the 
ny, but all the damages have been fo repaired, 
x3 's now one of the compleateſt gothic ſtructures 
N gland, itanding on an eminence, with three fine 
A great diſtance. The inſide is four 
oy 1 feet long, the choir being one hun- 
rs ty feet, and the greateſt breadth eighty, 
4 Liang on the weſt front is not equalled by any 
133 > omg finely carved, and in the niches are 
Ss the Jewiſh kings, as big as the life. At 
ot each corner of the portico is a moſt beautiful 


lire 3. . F 
mY and in the center is another, much taller than 
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There are many other fine ſtatues along che walls on 
the outſide, and the building itſelf is of a fine reddiſh 
ſtone, which has been dug out of a quarry in the neigh- 
bourhood, The choir is extremely beautiful, being 
paved with alabaſter, and hard kenne! coal, ſo that it 
reſembles black and white marble. |} he ſtalls tor the 
prebendaries are the fineſt that can be imagined, adorn- 
ed with curious carvings, each having been tae gift 
of different gentlemen in the county ; and in memory 
thereof their arms are ſet up on the top. 

Behind the altar is a moſt curious chapel, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, wherein mals was fd on (olemn 
occaſions to perſons of diſtinction, but it is now difſ- 
uſed, although {ti]] kept in exceeding good rep ii, 

The ſpot of ground upon which the chuich , ands, 
is encloſed by a wall, from which circumit.ace it is 
called the Cloſe, and in it are the houſes of all the C12 = 
nitaries and other officers of the cathedral. 

The chapter, beſides the biſhop, conſiſts of dean, 
a precentor, a chancellor, atrealuier, four arca-d- ico is, 
twenty-ſeven prebendaries, five pricſts-vicars, feren 
ſinging men, and eight boys, belides other officers and 
ſervants. 

We muſt not diſmiſs this article, concerning the 
church, without taking notice, that as ſome workn:en 
were employed in removing the rubbiſh from the noc:n 
door, in the year 1758, after they had dug about thiee 
feet, they diſcovered a tomb, on which was engraven a 
croſs, and ſome warlike inſtruments. The covering be- 
ing removed, they found a ſtone coffin, in which was 
a human ſkeleton of an ordinary ſize, the Hull of which 
reclined to one ſide; but no perſon could tell whoſe 
body it was, although there 1s reaſon to believe that 
it was one of the Saxon chiefs, who had been buried 
there Jong before the preſent cathedral was built. 

There are beſides the cathedral, three other churches 
in this city, but none of them merit a particular de- 
ſcrip ion, only that one of them, namely St. Michael's, 
has a church-yard containing upwards of fix acres of 
ground, It does not appear that there were many re- 
ligious houſes in this city, in the times of popery, only 
a convent for Grey friars, near the ſouth gate, but 
what were its revenues is not certainly known. There 
was alſo a houſe, or hoſpital, for the knights of St. 
John, which remained till the general diſſolution, when 
its annual revenues amounted to forty-{ix pounds, eigh- 
teen ſhillings and a penny. Part of this ſtruEture is {till 
ſtanding, but it appears to have been but a very indif- 
ferent building. 

There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle at Litchfield, but 
it has been fo totally demoliſhed, that none of it ruins 
are now viſible, 

The city is not regularly built, but many of the 
houſes are exceeding good, and the ſtreets well paved, 
and clean. The ale is much ſpoken of, as ſuperior to 
that in any part of the county ; but upon tryal, we 
found it inferior to that of Woolverhampton, and other 
places. 

With reſpect to the civil ſtate of Litchſield, at pre- 
ſent, its charter of incorporation was granted by Ed- 
ward VI. to be governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, 
twenty-four of the principal burgeſſes, a ſheriff, and a 
ſteward, with other. proper officers; but no particular 
manufactories are carried on. It returns two members 
to parliament, who are choſen by ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants as pay {cot and lot, and it has a p iſon for debt- 
ors, arreſted within its liberties. "There are two weekly 
markets, viz, on Tueſdays and ridais, with three 
annual fairs, viz. on Shrove Monday, the twentieth of 
May, and the eighth of November, being diſtant from 
London 117 miles. 

Many Roman coins, and other antiquities have been 
found at a {mall village, called Cheſterſield, near this 
city, and at Wall, in the ſame neighbournood, are 
the remains of a Roman camp, ſuppoſed by many of our 
hiſtorians to have been one of their principal ſtations. 
Manv pavements have ſteen dug up at it, and the foun- 
dation of walls diſcovered, Which in ſome meaſure 

cOun- 
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countenances a tradition of the peoples, that it was once 
a city. This is not improbable, when we conſider 
that the Roman highway to Cheſter led through the 
lace. 

From Litchfield we travelled to Tamworth, which 
although partly fituated in Warwickſhire, yet is molt 
commonly conlidered as part of this county. It is built 
on a low ground, and the river Lame runs through 
it, which affords great plenty of freſh water fiſh to the 
inhabitants. 

T hat it is a place of oreat antiquity there 1s not the 
Feaſt doubt, for we are told, that Offa, king of Mercia, 
had one of his country ſeats in it; and there are til] 
ſome remains of a deep trench that ſurrounds the whole 
town, from which we are led to imagine that it was 
once fortified. There are alſo the remains of ſome 
forts ; but by whom they were thrown up is not cer- 
tainly known. 

It ſuffered much when the Danes ravaged this part 
of England, but foon after recovered, as appears from 
doomfday-book, where it is mentioned as a Ccontiiderable 
place. William the Conqueror gave it to one of his 
favourites, and at different times many warlike inftru- 
ments have been dug up in its neighbournood, ſuppoſed 
to have belonged to the Danes. 

In ancient times there was a convent here, and an 
hoſpital, but they are now fo totally demoliſhed, that 
none of their ruins are vitible. The houſes in this town 
are exceeding ncat, and the church is a ſtately gothic 
ſtructure, and was made collegiate by queen Elizabeta, 

Near the church is a tine hoſpital, built by Mr. Guy, 
bookſeller in London, and called by his name in the 
ſame manner as that in Southwark. "There is a conſi- 
derable manufactory of narrow woollen cloth carried on 
here, but its principal trade conſiſts in making needles, 
by which numbers hoth of men and boys are employed, 
The town is at preſent extremely populous, and there 
are in it ſeveral meetings for proteſtant diſienters. It 
received its charter of incorporation from queen Eliza- 
beth, and is governed by a high ſteward, a deputy, a 
recorder, two bailiffs, twenty-four of the principal inha- 
bitants, a town clerk, and other proper officers, who 
have a common ſeal, with power to hold a court of re- 
cord once in three weeks, and a court leet twice in the 
year, and a priſon both for debters and felons. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and there are three an- 
nual fairs, viz. on the fourth of May, the twenty- 
ninth of July, and the twenty-fourth of October, be- 
ing diſtant from London 113 miles. 

Some Roman burtal places have been diſcovered at a 
ſmall village, called Wiggington near Tamworth, and 
when they were opened, they were found to contain 
many pieces of burnt bones, according to the practice 
of thofe people, who before their converſion to the 
chriftian religion, always burnt the bodies of their re- 
lations, 

There is another village, near this place, called 
Fazely, where there are two fairs, viz. on the twenty 
firſt of March, and tenth of October, and although it 
is only a poor place, yet at thoſe times preat numbers 
of cattle are ſold. t 

The next place we viſited was Walſal, a very popu- 
lous town, and although neither the houſes nor ſtreets 
merit a particular deſcription, yet the great trade car- 
ried on in it, is the making different ſorts of hard- 
ware, particularly buckles, bits, ſtirups, with many 
other articles has made it very conſiderable, and it is 
ſurpriſing to conſider what a vaſt number of uſeful hands 
are conſtantly employed. 

They have a very particular cuſtom in this town, 
which is fuppoſed to have taken its riſe in the times of 
popery ; namely, that a certain quaatity of bread is 
given away to every perſon, who will accept of it, on 
the Eve of Epiphany. 

Proviſions in general are always in great plenty here, 
and many of the workmen are very ingenious artiſts, 
There is a good weekly market on Tueſday, with 
three annual fairs, viz, on the twenty-fourth of Febru- 


of people in this town obliged the inhabitants to app!y 


ary, Whitſun Tueſday, and the tenth of 0 
ing diſtant from London 116 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Walſal, is a large vill 
called Wedenſbury, but vulgarly Wedhur, . Le, 
of great antiquity, and formerly one of the Pa. wy 
meſnes, But what the place is moſt remarkable | "= 
is vaſt quantities of coals ; aud indeed 2101 overiti. '; 
of the county, coals are in ſuch plenty, chat we 
ſeen them (old at three-pence the hundred weight 
this in a great meaſure may be aſcribed * 
ber of hands being employed in the diſt 
hardware, 

Harborne, is another ſmall village on the road lead; 
to Birmingham, but does not contain any hi 
markable, only that in 1625, one James Sands die 
here at the great age of one hundred and forty, ae 
had buried his wife, who was one hundred and ee 

Near this village is another, called Sandwell, * 
there was formerly a convent of bencdictine en 
founded in the reign of Richard I. and remained N 
reign of Henry VIII. When caidinal Wolſey rc... 
a grant of its revenues for the ufe of Chriſt church 
college, Oxford. 4 

Wolverhampton, the next place we vißtzd j; 
great antiquity, and although neither a city no; n 
ration, yet in number of whabitants, in trade and iche, 
it is far ſuperior to any in the county. Its giving! 
name Hampton, ſignifies free, and Wolver was ade 
in memory of a Saxon lady, called Wulfruna, wh, 
founded a noble collegiate church here about the later 
end of the tenth century. 

We are told that ſoon after it was founded, the pre. 
bendaries lived ſuch ſcandalous lives that a reſolution 
was formed by the biſhop to expel them, but ſo great 
was the dread of the papal power, that an attempt af 
that nature might have been attended with very danver- 
ous conſequences. The convent. where theſe eccle).il. 
tics lived, is now totally demoliſhed, but the church is 
ſill ſtanding, and is one of the moſt noble gothic ſtruc- 
tures in this part of the county; but much of it has 
been rebuilt ſince it was founded. In the middle is a 
ſtately ſquare tower adorned with battlements on the 
top, and in it is a ring of eight good bells. It is fiill 
collegiate, and it has been very common for the dean 
of Windſor to hold this by a kifeniation. The origi- 
nal pulpit is {till ſtanding, cut of ſolid ſtone, and bs a 
molt romantic appearance. 

There is alſo an ancient ftone croſs ſtanding in the 
church yard, which we are perſuaded has ſtood there 
ever ſince the church was founded. The vaſt increate 
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to parliament 1755, for an act to build a new church or 
chapel, which was almoſt compleated about the /at- 
ter end of October 1758, but on the fourth of No- 
vember following, ſome of the carpenters, who were 
finiſhing the pews, having as is ſuppoſed left one d 
their fires, where they warm their glue, burning, ths 
whole building took fire, and in about four or five bouts 
was reduced to aſhes, except the ſtone walls, but cen 
theſe were conſiderably damaged. We were eye vit- 
neſſes of this conflagration, and the wood being new 
and freſh, it was ſurpriſing to conſider with what ke. 
pidity it burnt, 

Itis inconceivable what damage it might have don? 
in the town, which is very ill ſupplied with water, bi; 
the church being built a little to the ſouth welt of the 
place, and the night being extremely calm, no but 
was done, except to the church. Ihe builder, whd 
contracted to finiſh the work, would have been tots) 
ruined, had it not been for the generoſity of the props 
who not only collected money among themſelves, but 
alſo ſent ſome of their friends through different part 1 
the kingdom, who had ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole 185 
ficiency was made up, and the church finiſhed in dels 
than a year after. 3 

There are many good ſtreets in the town, 2d. 
cept Sheffield and Birmingham, it is the greateſt plc 
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he, braziers, buckle-makers, file-makers, ſciſſar- 
in 0 with many other trades are carried on here to 
en ; and there are factors conſtantly reſiding 
E town; who buy up the goods for the dealers in 
London, and other a N : 

The coals being in ſuch plenty, and all the neigh- 
dourhood affording, ſuch quamities of iron ore, that ex- 
cept the want of water, the place has every advantage; 
: dificulty is now likely to be mace up, by 

eans of the NEW canal, which is making between the 
Trent and the Severn, and now almoſt finiſh- 
00 There is a market on Tueſday, where nothing 
put -on is ſold, at which time all the dealers, who are 
in low circumſtances, buy as much as {erves them . 
hut thoſe who have money to ſpare, buy it at the firſt 
band. Every farmer in the neighbourhood 1s obliged to 
have a forge for making Iron, which keeps that uſeful 
cle cheap, and prevents it from falling into the hands 


but that 


of enorollers. . i 

There is an excellent free ſchool in the town, built 
and richly endowed by one Mr. Jenings, a merchant 
in London, and lord mayor of that city 1608. It is 
under the direction of the company of Merchant Tay- 
jors, and ſome of the ſcholars have exhibitions in Cam- 
bridge. f ; 

[here is alſo a diſſenting meeting; and in the town 
re great numbers of Roman catholies. Many of the 
houſes in this town are exceeding handſome, and the 
ſtreets well paved, ſo that upon the whole Wolver- 
hampton is one of the moſt conſiderable trading towns 
in England. 

Its weekly market on Wedneſday, is one of the 
largeſt we ever ſaw, as all the working people come to 
it from the neighbouring villages. It has allo a fair 
on the tenth of July, much frequented, being diſtant 
from London 123 miles. 

Bilſon, in the neighbourhood of this place, is only a 
village, but it extends above half a mile in length, and 
is more populous than ſome country towns, the peo- 


ple being moſtly employed in working for the tradeſ- 


men in Wolverhampton. 

There is another village, at a little diſtance, called 
Sedgley,where there are a vaſt number of ſmiths imploy- 
ed in making all ſorts of iron work for ploughs, carts, 
and horſes ; bars for windows, and ſuch other heavy 
articles, 

At Potſhull, a ſmall village in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, is the fine ſeat of the ancient family of the Aſt- 
ley's, where the gardens are the moſt delightful that 
can be imagined, 

And at another village, called Pottingham, in 1700, 
as fome labourers were employed in digging, they found 
a fine gold chain, about two feet in length, and ſup- 
poled to have been given by the Romans to one of the 


britiſh chiefs, in order to conciliate his affection for 


the conquerors. 

The inhabitants told us, that when the church of a 
{mall village, near this place, called Staffold, was re- 
pared, about a century ago, one of the ſtones broke ; 
and in a cavity was diſcovered a living toad. We have 
read of ſomething ſimilar to this in the philoſophical 
tranſactions, but muſt acknowledge that we are unable 
to account for the phenomenon, as well as the members 
of that learned body. 

When the Danes ravaged this part of the kingdom, 
they were met by Edward the Elder, at a village called 
Wednesfield, near Wolverhampton, who gave them ſo 
ignal a defeat, that it was ſome time before they could 
Wai make head againſt the Engliſh. Many great 


_ commanders were flain on both ſides; and there are 


ill the remains of two mounts, where their bodies 
were buried. 
There is a ſtrong fortification at a village, called 
Abbot's Caſtle, near Wolverh mpton, ſuppoſed to have 
en raiſed by the ancient Britons, during their wars 
wich the Romans; but after we examined it with the 
bleateſt exactneſs, we are convinced, that it is not ſc 
* but moſt probably was thrown up by the Britons, 
Ying their war with the Saxons, 
37 
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The laſt village we ſhall mention in this place is 
Kinver, where there is a very ancient camp, motily en- 
tire; and in it is a huge ſtone, about fix feet high, 
and twelve in circumference, with ſome 1ude figures 
carved on it, one of which repreſents three heads joined 
together, and ſuppoſed to have bcen in memory of a 
battle fought at the place. 

The next town we viſited was Brewood, pleaſantly 
ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, called the Penk, and in it 
are many good houſes, with an excell-nt free ſchool. 
Many relicks of popiſh ſuperſtition are ſtili to be found 
among the vulgar, all over this county; and ac this 
town one prevails, which in former times was in a 
manner univerſal. 

The pricils, in order to eſtabliſh their own opu- 
lence, uſed to conſecrate the wells, and the anniver= 
ſary of their conſecrations is ſtill kept up, by the pro- 
ple, who, on that day, acorn the mouths of them with 
branches or flowers, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 
At theſe times moſt of the young people aſſemble ta 
dance, ſing, and enjoy other forts of rural diver- 
tions, 

On the twenty-fourth of November 1678, about 
eleven o'clock in the evening, a dreadful earthquake 
happened at this town, which did conſiderable damage, 
and the next evening it was felt a ſecond time, though 
not ſo ſeverely as ictore, 

In the reign of Richard I. a nunnery was founded at 
this place, which remained till the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes. The weekly market is on Pueſ- 
day, and there is an annual fair on the nineteenth of 
September, being diſtant from London one hundred and 
thirty one miles. \ 

There is a pleaſant village, called Hilton, near this 
place, where there was formerly a convent, founded in 
the reign of Henry III. by Henry de Audley, for monks 
of the Benedictine order, and endowed with lands to 
a conſiderable amount, as appears from the annual ſtate 
of it revenues at the diſſolution, which amount:d to 
elghty nine pounds, ten ſhillings, and a penny. But 
what this place is moſt remarkable for, is a cuſtom 
performed by the lord of the manor of Effing- 
ton, who is obliged to bring a gooſe on New- 
years-day, to the lord of the manor of Hilton ; when 
he has preſented the gooſe, it is ſpitted and put to the 
fire, where a ſmall image of braſs, called the Jack 
of Hilton, being placed on its- right hand, water is 
poured into an opening it being hollow within ; after 
which the hole is ſtopped up, and the image placed 
upon the fire, the heat of which cauſes the air to eva- 
porate, and blow upon the poolt, which is turned 
round three times by the lord of the manor of 
Eſſington. After the gooſe is dreſſed, the lord of 
Hilton gives the lord of Eſſington a meſs of it. Such 
was the nature of this ridiculcus cuſtom ; but we were 
not able to learn from whence it had its origin ; but: 
poſſibly from ſome whim of the greater barons. 

From this place we travelled to Penkrich, or as it 
is ſometimes called Penkridge, a place of great anti- 


quity, and ſuppoſed by many to have been a Roman 


ſtation. That the Romans had ſomething of a ſtation 
here is not doubted, becauſe many antiquities have 
been dug up at it: but as no remains of walls, or o- 
ther monuments are left, we are not able to torm a pro- 
per notion of its extent. With reſpect to the preſent 
{tate of the town, it is but a ſmall place, not con- 
taining any remarkable buildings, beſides the ruins of 
a noble gothic church, which was collegiate before the 
reformation, when it conſiſted of a dean and thirteen 
prebendaries, and was endowed with revenues to the 


yearly value of one hundred and fix pounds, fiiteen 


ſhillings and a penny. 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and there are 
two fairs, viz. on the ſecond of September, and the 
tenth of October, for all ſorts of horſes, and the firit 
is ſaid to be the greateſt in England; tor at that time, 
thoſe who breed horſes in the extenſive county of York, 
come here with great numbers of them, who are bought 


| up by the dealers from London, and other parts, This 
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town is diſtant from London one hundred and twenty- 


five miles, 

There was a convent at a ſmall village called Laply, 
near this town, founded ſome time before the conquelt, 
but none of its ruins are now viſible. 

We arrived next at Stafford the county town, where 
the aliizes arc held, and the public buſineſs tranſacted. 
We are not certainly informed by whom this town was 
built, but that it is of conliderable antiquity, appears 
from doomſday book, where it is mentioned as a royal 
manor, and one of the king's demeli.es, 

There was formerly a ftrong caſtle at this place, and 
the town was once walled round, but boch are now to- 
tally demoliſhed. The fituation of the town is ex- 
tremely plcaſant on the banks of the ſmall river Sow, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge, and many of the 
houſes are built in the moſt neat, and elegant manner, 
The fireets are well paved, and the town hall, where 
the aſſizes are held and public buſineſs traniacted, is a 
moſt ſtately ſtructure built of tree ſtone, ſupported by 
pillars of the Fuſcan order, and under it the market is 
held. 

There are two pariſh churches, one of which is a 
ſtately edifice, with many fine monuments, but the 
other does not. contain any thing remarkable. The 
free ſchool is well endowed, and there is an almshouſe 
with ſeveral meetings for proteſtanc diſlenters. This 
town received its charter of incorporation from king 


John ; but it has been confrmed in latter times, and 


is now governed by a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, 
twenty common council men, a town clerk and other 
proper officers. The weekly market is on Saturday, 
and there are five annual fairs, viz. on the Tueſday 
before Shrove 'Tucſday, the fourteenth of May, the 
rwenty-ninth of June, the ſecond of October, and the 
fourth of December, being diſtant from London 135 
miles, | 

There were many religious houſes in Stafford before 
the reformation, but they are now totally demoliſhed, 
and the accounts of them are ſo involved in fable, that 
they would not afford any entertainment to the reader. 

There is a ſmall village, near Stafford, called Gnoſal, 
or Gnoftal, where there was anciently a free royal 
chapel, but it was ſecularized at the diffolution of re- 
ligious houſes, and ſerves at preſent for the pariſh 
church. 

About three miles eaſtward from Stafford is the vil- 
lage of Shutborough, where there is a bridge over the 
Trent, conſiſting of forty arches, but ſo weakly con- 
ſtructed, that carriages are not allowed to paſs over it. 
It is ſuitable to the ignorance of the times when it was 
built ; but being a noted paſlage, it ought to be pulled 
down, and one erected that would be of publick 
utility. 

Leaving Staftord, we travelled to Stone, an ancient 
town, ſituated on the banks ot the Trent, where there are 
ſome good inns for the accommodation of travellers, it 
being on the great road to Cheſter, Liverpool, and 
other parts. The town is large, but the buildings are 
no ways remarkable, only that there is an exceeding 
good free ſchool, and a charity ichool for children of 
both ſexes, 

There was formerly a convent here, and the mon- 
&iſh writers tell us, that it was founded by Wulphere, 
king of Mercia, to atone for the murder ef his two ſons 
whom he had cruelly put to death, far embracing the 
chriftian religion. This was a favourable opportunity 
for the prieſts, who having improved on the ſuperſti- 
tious fears of the guilty king, preſented to his mind all 
the terrors of hell, but he embracing their doctrine, was 
given to underſtand, that no atonement would be of any 
tervice, unleſs he built a convent. Guilt creates fear, 
and thus does fatan reward his vaſlals, The king built 
the convent at this place, which remained til] the gene- 
tal diſſolution, when its annual revenues amounted to 
one hundred and twenty-nine pounds, two ſhillings and 
vleven-pence, | 

There are til] the ruins of an ancient caſtle on a hill 
near Stone, in the neighbourhood of a village, called 


| 
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even the moſt mountainous the ſoil is very rich ; 48 


Varleſton, and the gate of it is yet to be ſeen 
have imagined that it was a Roman wo 
utterly improbable, for there are till { 

of an ancient manuſcript among the papers in "*EMety, 
lien Liberary in the britiſh Muſeum, which, . lla. 
peruſed, and from which we learn, that on re _— 
Wulphere murdered his two ſons, and that his py 55 
was intered here beſide the aſhes of his ch. 
proof of which there is {ill remaining one of th. 8. 
tuneral monuments, 2 

Lecleſhall, the next place we vilited, is (, .. 
from the Latin word Eccleſia, a church, becauſe an 
ſhops of Litchfield have had their country lese.. 
theſe many years. It is plcaſantly ſituated on the riv:- 
Sow, and has many pretty houles, though no building,, 
that merit a particular deſcription. The bifhop's C4 
is an old gothic ſtructure, but ſo far as we could 1... 
tew of thoſe prelates teſide at it, fo that it is at 7 
much decayed, 

There is a good church in the town, and a charity 
ſchool for children of both ſexes. The weekly marker 
is on Friday, and there are four annual fairs, viz. hi 
Midlent '} hurſday, Holy 1 hurſday, the fifth ot Au" 
and the firſt Friday in November, being diſtant from 
London 142 miles. | 

There was a convent for canons regular, at à vill... 
called Routon, near this town, founded in the reien .; 
Henry II. and endowed with ſeveral lands in the ach. 
bourhood, It remained till the general ditiolution, u 
its annual revenues amounted to ninety pounds 

There is another village near the above, called 
Paſhall, which is a manor, and has been held by thc 
tenure of knights ſervice, ever ſince the reign of Wil. 
liam Rufus, 

Before we diſmiſs this article, we ſhall refer our rea. 
der to our account of the battle of St. Albans in Hert- 
fordſhite, where the duke of York became triumphant, 
and was taken into the favour of Henry VI. but York 
was no way ſatisficd with his ſituation. He could not 
put any confidence in the queen, and he knew that the 
king was wholly under her management. He therefore 
left the court, and retired to Wales, where he was very 
active in raiſing men under the uſual pretence of remoy- 
ing evil counſellers from the king, but with the view 
of dethroning Henry, and ſeizing the crown for hin 
ſelf. h 

Notice of his warlike preparations were ſoon tranſmi:- 
ted to London, and the queen, with the king and het 
foreign favourites, marched down to Warwickſalte. 
Staftordſhire, Cheſhire, and other parts, in order, if 
poſſible, to regain by her cunning the affections ot thote 
people, whom ſhe had juſtly offended by her haughtinc!>. 
The duke of York ſent the earl of Saliſbury againit he: 
with a great body of forces, and both armies met t 
Bloerheath, on the borders of Staffordſhire, on tit 
twenty third day of September 1459, when a mo!: 
bloody battle enſued, wherein by the great art uſed d. 
Salifbury, whe made a feigned retreat, the royal ac) 
were totally defeated. 

he lord Audley, who commanded the king's forces, 
with upwards of two thouſand men were Killed on (© 
ſport, and in memory of that event, there is a fene 
placed with an inſcription upon it. The duke of V 
was now in a proſperous condition, but the king ha 
ing publiſhed a general pardon, many of the nobilit} 
laid down their arms, but not till the duke had zecrulten 
his army in ſuch a manner as to make another atteny- 
for the crown, as will be found in our account of Not- 
thamptonſhire. : 

The air of Staffordſhire in the ſoutherly parts 15 C. 
tremely healthy, but towa: ds. the borders of Derbytaire 
it is more ſharp and piercing. Throughout every pat 
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beſides great crops of the moſt excellent of all ſorts 0 
grain, it affords as good paſture for cattle as 15 19 © 
found in England, particularly a ſhort ſweet gra's tha: 
is not found any where beſides here, and in Lancaunte. 
Great quantities of butter and cheeie are made 22 
ferent parts, particularly near the banks of wo I 
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and the Dove, and moſt of the markets in ſome of the 
mrent counties, are ſupplied from it, beſides what is 
get the Trent to the Humber, and from 
— to London, where it is called Glouceſterſhire 
cheeſe. a , | RET 

Proviſions are always in great plenty, and the rivers 

Ford vaſt numbers of the beſt freſh water tiſh. They 
e plenty of peat and turl ; but coals are had in ſuch 
— duntitiel, almoſt in every part, that no place can 
* ſupplied with fewel, or ſituated for their dif- 
EN trades. In Wolverhampton, Wallal, and other 
958 the fires are ſeldom ſuffered to go out, even in 
e. rooms; for the coals being in large picces, and 
Attemely cheap, à piece big enough to cover the grate 
„ laid upon the remains of the fire, when they go to 
bed, lo that when they get up in the morning, and 
break it with the poker, they have a fire ready 
2 ore is found all over the county, and it is 
owing to that, and the plenty of coal, that the manu- 
(Auries of hard ware are carried on to ſuch a ſtate of 

erfection- ; 

The principal rivers in this counry are the follow- 
ing, VIZ. n 

The Trent, eſteemed the third river in England, 
riſes near the town of Leek, already deicribed, enters 
Derbyſhire, near Burton upon Trent, and running 
north eaſt, paſſes through Nottinghamſhire and Lin- 
colnſhire, after which it falls into the Humber, oppo- 
ite Burton in Lincolnſhire. 

The Dove, is commonly reckoned among the rivers 
of Staffordſhire, but it only divides it trom Derbythire, 
after which it falls into the Freut below Burton. 

The Tame rites near Wolverhampton, already de- 
ſcribed, and runs firſt ſouth into Warwickthire, after 
which it turns caſt, and then north eaſt into Staftord- 
ſhire again, and falls into the Trent a few miles be- 
low Tamworth. The Sow riſes near Newcaſtle Under 
Line, in this county, and running ſouth eaſt, falls into 
the Trent, a little below Staftord, the county town al- 
ready de ſcribed. 

There are but ſew curious plants in this county, nor 
could we procure accounts of any, beſides the fol- 
lowing : 

The leſſer Sea Star Wort, found on the banks of the 
Trent, 


The female, or yew leaved Fir-tree, near Litch- 
feld. 

White berried Elder, found in the hedges near Staf- 
ford. And, 

Pearlike Service, on ſome of the hills. 
| Vith reſpect to the people in this county, in induſtry, 
n aftability, and generoſity, they are not exceeded by 
any in the kingdom. They are ſo remarkable for their 
doſpitality, that when 34 come to the place, who 
ue of ſuch trades as are not carried on there, they not 
only direct him where to go, but generally col- 
lect money to bear their expences. Few idle people are 
found in the trading towns, and no people we ever yet 
2h enjoy the fruit of their labours with greater chear- 
ulneſs. 

Among many other eminent perſons born in this 
county, we have ſelected accounts of the following. 


Reginald Pole, well known in the Hiſtory of Eng- 
ind, during our reformation from popery, was deſcend- 
« from the blood royal of England, being the ſon of 

chard Pole, lord Montague, and born at Stoverton 
er Stourton Caſtle, in this county, 1500. Being a 
Junger on, his parents dcfigned him for the church, 
Arne. but that his powerful connections would 
13 him to the higheſt dignity. He was in- 
r grammar learning by a private tutor, and 

x _ his ſtudies in Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Het 5 | is ſtay at the Univerfity, he made great pro- 
Hen n earning, and in order to ſupport his dignity, 
ary VIII. his near kinſman, gave him ſeveral be- 


hene 
n to hold In Commendum, long before he en- 
wen into orders. 
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He was afterwards ſent abroad to ſiniſh his ſtudies, 
in the moſt reputable univerſities, both in France and 
Italy. In 1525 he returned to England, improved in 
all the learning that could at that time be had in the 
ſchools; but unfortunately for his family, bigotedly 
attached to the papal ſupremacy, "The ki; received 
him with great marks of friendthip; but having oon 
after ſeen the lady Anne Boleyn, the Civ0ice was 
thought on, which Pole oppoſed with all thy itiengih 
of argument, which ſo exalperated the king a init 
him, that he was obliged to ſeck thelter n Italy. Ihe 
king invited him over, but Pole, who kuew ne dit 
polition of that tyrant, was too wife to truſt hiaclt in 
his power. 

he divorce was obtained, ani the papal (up:cmacy 
abjured, which offended Pole to ſuch a degree, ini. he 
wrote a book De Unitate Ecclchaſt.cia, i. e. i ne 
Unity of the Church, The book was vil cried all ov.r 
Europe, and although it was tilled with the mou bare— 
faced ſophiſtry and falſe logic, yet the papiſts extolled 
it to the ſRies, while the king ca led a parliament, and 
an act of attainder pafled againſt Pole, He was alſo 
ſtripped of all his livings; but the pops and court 
of Rome made up his loſs, by promoting kim to ſome 
benefices in Italy, and raifing him to the dignity of a 
cardinal, He was twice clected pope, but declined 
that honour, becauſe he thought that the firſt election 
was too halty, and the fecond done in the night. O- 
thers, however, hive believed that he had other vievrs, 
for hearing that Henry had made his will in favour of 
the princeſs Mary, if young Edward ſhould die, Pole 
is ſuppoſed to have had ſome thoughts of obtaining a 
diſpenſation to marry her. 

Whatever may have been in that, it is certain, that 
after her acceſſion to the throne, he would not come to 
England, even after his attainder was reverſed, till he 
was privately informed, that the queen had reſolved to 
marry Philip of Spain. 

His arrival in England was very ſolemn, and the firſt 
act he performed, was what we hope will never be ſeen 
in this iſland again, namely to abſolve the kingdom 
from the papal interdict, He was advanced to the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury ; but ſo great was his 


phariſaical {cruples, that he would not enter upon that 


office till he heard that the venerable Cranmer was 
burnt at Oxford. 

Many of our hiſtorians have done great hurt to the 
proteſtant cauſe, by repreſenting Pole, as averſe to the 
perſecution, and the papiſts laying hold on that oppor- 
tunity, employed one of their prieſts, Mr. Philips, a 
few years ago, to write his life, which is done in fo 
deceitful, but ſo bewitching a manner, that many have 
been deceived by it. Although Pole in his natural 
temper might not be ſo violent as Gardiner and Bon- 
ner, yet when we conſider his writings, which are all 
in detence of the worſt tenets of popery, and compare 
them with ſome letters in his own hand writing, which 
we have peruſed, but which were never yet publiſhed, 
we are fully convinced that he muit have not only 
countenanced all the bloody preceedings in the reign 
of queen Mary, but that he was alſo the principal inſti- 

ator, | 

He lived to ſee many of the faithful ſervants of Chriſt 
burnt at the ſtake ; but God, who ſhortened the life 
of the queen, did not ſuffer the cardinal to remain long 
after her, but only a few hours, for he died on the ſame 
day, November the ſeventeenth 1558, and was burt- 
ed as all priefts ought to be, beide his predecetior 
Thomas a Becket, in the cathedral church of Canter-= 
bury. | 


Thomas Allen was born at Uttoxeter in this county 
1542. His parents being of reputable circumſtances, 
they ſent him to a grammar ſchool at Litchfield, and 
from thence to Trinity College in Oxtord, where he 
became one of the greateſt mathematicians in his time, 
Although the reformation had taken place, and popiin 
idolatry was aboliſhed, yet ignorance had not totally 
forſaken the land. 

Allen 
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Allen had made great progreſs in the ſtudy of geo- 


metry, and invented ſome new inſtruments, that the 
people, who ſaw their operations without knowing their 
powers, concluded that he was à conjurer. Nay, they 
even went ſo far in their ridiculous ſtories, as to believe 
that the carl of Leiceſter made uſe of him to convey diſ- 
patches, through the air to the generals of the army in 
the low countrir's. 

Ile entered into holy orders and was offered a biſhop- 
ricky, but nothing could divert him from his ſtudies, fo 
that he choſe to remain in his college till his death, 
which happened in the month of September 1632, at 
the great age of ninety. He left a moſt curwus col- 
lection of inſtruments and manuſcripts, which are now 
in the Bodleian library. 


Elias Aſhmole was born in the city of Litchfield 
1617, and ed ucated at the free ſchool of his native place 
from whence he was ſent o Aniſh his ſtudies in Brazen 
Nole college, Oxford. He applied himſelf early to the 
itudy of antiquities, but was interrupted, during the 
civil wars by his zdhering to the royal cauſe. 

During the time of the uſurpation he lived privately, 


applying himſelf ſo diligently to his ſtudies both in na- | 


twal philoſophy, and the municipal laws of his country, 
that upon the reftoration of Charles II. the univerſity 
of Oxford, created him doctor of phyſie, and the middle 
Temple called him up to the bar. At the fame time 
the king appointed him comptroller of the exciſe, and 
Windſor herald, employing him to adjuſt ſuch collec- 
tion of coins and medals as were then in the royal cabi- 
net, to which he afterwards added theſe of his own, 
and they are now the property of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, under the title of the Aſhmolean Muſeum. 

He was certainly a man of great knowledge, and his 
writings Will ever do honour to his name, particularly 
fuch as relate to the antiquities of this kingdom ; but 
for all that he was not without his weakneſſes, as ap- 
pears from his being ſo vain as to believe that there was 
a poſhbility of finding the philoſopher's ſtone, upon 
which he actually wrote a treatiſe. He died at Lam- 
beth 1692. 


Samuel Johnſon, A. M. was born at a ſmall village 
in this county 1049, but kis parents n 
to London he was inſtructed in Grammar 
St. Paul's ſchool ; and finifhed his ſtudies in Trinity 
college, Cambridge. Whilſt very young he entered 
into holy orders, and was preſented to a (mall living in 
Filex, after which he became chaplain to the worthy, 
though untortunate lord Ruſſell, who employed him to 
write in defence of the excluſion bill. 

Johnſon on that occaſion wrote his life of Julian, 
with an account of all the methods uſed by that apoſtate 
to draw the chriſtians back to the worſhip of the hea- 
thens, ſo that it was conſidered as levelled at the duke of 
York, who ſpared no pains to make the proteſtants be- 
lieve that popery was genuine chriſtianity, There is 
not the leaſt wonder that pieces wrote with ſuch a ſpirit 
of freedom, ſhould be very galling to ſuch courtiers as 
flood condemned by their own conſcience, but as is 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, they did not ſeek to confute 
the author, but ordered the attorney general to file an 
information againſt him in the court of King's Bench, 
where they were ſure to be revenged upon him by means 
of that infamous paraſite lord chief juſtice Pemberton. 

A jury was packed, and under the ſacred colour of 
law, Mr. Johnſon was condemned to pay a fine of five 
hundred marks, and lay inÞriſon till it ſhould be dif- 
charged. He was not, however left deſtitute of friends, 
for having procured his liberty, he continued to preach 
with great fervency againſt popery ; and when the king 
LD II.) encamped his forces on Hounſlow Heath, 

r. Johnſon wrote a treatiſe, addreſſed to the army, 
eautioning the ſoldiers not to bear arms in the ſame regi- 
ments with Triſh papiſts. 

This provoked the bigoted king to ſuch a degree, 
that he was rcfolved to wreck all his vengeance upon 


him. He was condemned to ſtand three different 
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times on the pillory, to pay a fine of five hundred marie 
1 


ported him, did not forſake him on this 


fulneſs, that would have done honour to one of 


be was ſent to Chriſts church, Oxford, where he fi- 


| ſhe procured a penſion of three hundre 


and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, all uh. h 
was executed on him, with ſuch circumſtances of * 
barity, as are ſhocking to be repeated, and xa 4 
to human nature. 5 
The ſame undaunted courage which had formerly (, 
| ; melancholy 
he ſubmitted to his ſufferings with a Chear. 
mitive martyrs, and when the revolution took ole” 
he had a penſion ſettled upon him of three hundte 
pounds a year for three lives, beſides a prefent of Peg 
{and pounds in money. 

He aſterwards wrote in defence of the new overs, 
ment, with ſo much ſtrength of argument, that the pa- 
pilts formed the helliſh reſolution to aſſaſſinate him bus 
he was preſerved by the fame providence, that had ſup. 
ported him through all his afflictions. He died 1703, 


William Woolaſton was horn at a ſmall village, in 
thts county 1659, and inſtructed in Grammar learnins 
at the tree ſchool of Litchfield, from whence he was ſen: 
to Sydney college, in Oxford, Where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies. Although deſcended of a reputable family, vet 
they were ſo much reduced, that he was obliged to 
leave the univerſity, under peculiar circumſtances 
poverty, and became uſher to the free grammar ſchec 
at Birmingham. | 

About that time being in deacon's orders he pro. 
cured a ſmall living a few miles diſtant, where he per- 
formed divine ſervice every Sunday, and ſoon after was 
appointed ſecond maſter of the ſchool, which oblige 
him to relinquiſh his living, it being contrary to the 
ſtatutes for any beneficed clergyman to officiate as 1 
maſter in the ſchool. As a ſchool-maſter he behaxel 
with great prydence, and having a diſtant relation pof- 
ſefled of a great fortune in Leiceſterſhire, that gentle. 
man appointed him his ſole heir, after which he came 
up te London, married, and ſettled in Charterhoulc- 
Square, where he lived till 1724, when he died, aud 
was buricd at one of his eſtates in Suffolk. 

He was certainly one of the greateſt philoſophers that 
ever lived in this nation, and his celebrated book, inti- 
tled, The Religion of Nature delineated, is one of the 
beft works that ever we remember to have read in con- 
futation of ſpeculative Atheiſm. His arguments are 
convincing, even upon mathematical principles; his 
reaſoning carries conviction along with it; the language 
is the moſt nervous that could be uſed, whilft the ſen- 
timents of virtue that run thro” every page gives us tit 
moſt indearing idea of the worthy and learned author. 


George Smallbridge, D. D. was born in the city ct 
Litchfield in this county 1663. Whilſt very young be 
was ſent to Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he acquired 3 
perfect knowledge of Latin and Greek, and from thence 


occaſion, 


niſhed his ſtudies, and took his higheſt degrees. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf while at the univerſity, for his fine 
taſte in the claſſic authors, and his ſtrenuous defence a 
the proteſtant religion againſt Obadiah Walker, mo 
had been perverted to popery, while he was malter 0 
Univerſity College. ; | | 

His firſt preferment in the church was to preach i 
chappel, near Tothil-Fields, Weſtminſter, but ne wil 
ſoon after appointed one of the prebends of Lirckie:! 
In that ſtation he continued to enjoy ſome other churca 
livings, till he was promoted to the biſhopric of heiße, 
and made almoner to her majeſty queen Anne. ode 
the peace of Utrecht, he became a moſt zealous ftic * 
for all the meaſures of government, but might wo 
that have remained eaſy during the reign of Geog,” 
but his unaccountable conduct in refuſing to ſign * 
elaration againſt the rebellion that broke out 5 
incenſed the king ſo much that he turned him 
of the place of Almoner. 

He was for all theſe miftaken 
piety, and the princeſs afterwards qu 
a great reſpect for him, ſo that upon 


at? 

notions, à man of a 
een Carolioe; 

his death * 
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| oſt other miniſters, he forgot his promiſe, and made 
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his widow, and a valuable living for his ſon, The 
-hop's ſermons have been fince publiſhed in one vo- 
une folid, and are full of the moſt devout ſenti- 
b | 


Elijah Fenton was born near Newcaſtle Under Line 
„ chis county about the year 1682, and inſtructed in 
— mmar learning at a private ſchool, from whence he 
— went to finiſh his ſtudies in Jeſus college Cambridge, 

here he acquired a periect knowledge of all the beau- 
* of the Latin and Greek claſſics. 

In the beginning of the reign of queen Anne, he 
went as ſecretary to the earl of Orery, in t landers, and 
upon his return to England, was appointed head maſter 
if the free Grammar ichool at teven Oaks in Kent, 
in employment two laborious for his weak conſtitution, 
which obliged him to refign it at the earneſt ſolicitation || 
of his noble friend the lord Bolingbroke. It ſeems his 
lordſhip had promiſed to provide for Fenton ; but like 


the poor gentlemen dance attendance, till he him- 
ſelf was obliged to leave his native country. 

Fenton being thus deceived by court promiſes, had | 
reduced himſelf to great poverty, which obliged him to 
publiſh a volume of poems by ſubſcription, the profits 
of which ſupported him till he was taken into the fa- 
mily of ſecretary Craggs, who it ſeems had been much 
neglected in his education, and Mr. Fenton was em- 
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ployed to inſtruct him. He was now in the high road 
to preferment, but his amiable patron having been ta- 
ken cft by the ſmall pox, poor Fenton was left in the 
ſame deplorable cireumſtances as before. He had no 
reſerve now left, but from his poetical abilities once more, 
and for that purpoſe, he wrote a play called M-riamne, 
which was aCted with great applauſe, With the pro- 
fits ariſing from it, he paid his debts, and lady 1 um- 
ball, having taken him into her family as a tutor to der 
ſon he remained in her houſe, till his death, which 


happened 1730. He publiſhed the poetical works of 
Milton, as alto thoſe of Waller. 


This county is bounded on the north by Cheſhire, 


on the north eaſt by Derbyſhire, on the eaſt by War- 


wickſhire, on the ſouth and ſouth weft by Worce er- 


ſhire, and on the weſt by Shropſhire, It is in length 


about forty miles, and in breadth twenty-ſix, the 
whole circumference being one hundred and forty-one 
miles, 

It is divided into five hundreds; and contains one 


city, eighteen! market towns, with one hundred and 


fifty pariſhes, being in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, and the province of Canterbury, It returns 
ten members to parliament, viz. two knights of the 
ſhire, two citizens for Litchfield, and two burgeſſes 
for each of the following towns, viz. Stafford, Tam- 
worth and Newcaſtle Under Line. 


SHROPSHIRE, or the County of SAL OP. 


\ | HEN the Romans invaded this iſland, Shrop- | 
ſhire was divided between the Cornavil, and 
Ordovices, that on the north of the Severn, 
belonging to the former, and that on the ſouth to the 
latter. During the heptarchy, it was part of the king- 
dom of Mercia, and many years aſter the principal 
frontier county, when ſeveral caſtles were erected to 
prevent the incurſions of the Welch. 

Weentered this county at Drayton, a neat agreeable 
ton, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of a ſmall river, 
called the Fern, and ſuppoſed to have been one of the 
Roman ſtations, although that opinion ſeems not well 
founded, as there are no remains of any forts, nor have 
coins, pavements, or other antiquities been dug up at 
it, The town at preſent does not contain any ching re- 
markable, only that the church is a good modern ſtrue- 
ture, and the ſtreets are kept exceeding clean, The 
weekly market is on Wedneſday, and there are three 
fairs, viz. on the Wedneſday before Palm Sunday, the 
nineteenth of September, and the twenty-fourth of 
October, being diſtant from London 153 miles. 

There is a village in this neighbourhood, called Ather- 
ey, that was formerly a place of great repute, having 
a market and fair, but they are now diſcontinued, and 
the place is fallen decay. The only remarkable 


piece of antiquity, 


er remains of a ſtrong magnificent caſtle, built by 
Theobald de Verdun, at a ſmall village, called Stoke. 
t remained in great ſplendor many years, and was in 
eſſion of the noble family of Ferrers, to whom it 
W by marriage, but at preſent the manor belongs to 
"d Craven, and part of the caſtle, with ſome modern 
Uons, is now à country ſeat. 


he next place we viſited was Whitchurch, a Very | | 


this place, is the walls and o- 


udfome town on the road leading to Cheſter, and 
37 HEL 


although not a place of any trade ; yet the numbers of 
people conſtantly paſſing through it to and from Ire- 
land makes it extremely populous, and there are ſome 
exceeding good inns. That it is a place of conſiderable 
antiquity, appears from this, that there were ſome re- 
ligious houſes in it before the reign of Henry III. al- 
though none of their remains are now left. 

But what principally engages the notice of a traveller 
in this town is its fine church, a noble ſtructure in the 
Tuſcan order, built by act of parliament 1722, on the 
ſpot where an old gothic one formerly ſtood. The 
whole edifice is built of fine free ſtone, and at the weſt 
end is a ſtately ſquare tower, ſurrounded by battlements 
at the top, and in it are eight good bells, with a clock 
and muſical chimes. The whole building is very regu- 
lar, confiſting of a large nave with fide iſles, having, 
galleries contrived in the molt convenient manner, with 
a fine altar piece, ſeveral ancient monuments, and neat 
pews. This living is worth upwards of ſeven hun- 
dred pounds per annum, and being in the gift of the 
duke of Bridgwater, it uſually is given to ſuch b.anches 
of that noble family, as are brought up to the church, 


There is alſo an excellent free ſchool, with houſes 


for the maſter and uſher, beſides exceeding good ſala- 
ries and many eminent perſons have had their education 
in it. There is alſo a charity ſchool for children of 
both ſexes, and an almshouſe, with a meeting for pro- 
teſtant diſſenters. There is a wake at this town on the 
eighth of October, if it happens to be on a Sunday, but 
if not, it is held on the Sunday following. To under- 
ſtand this term right, our readers muſt obſerve, that 
in times of popery, when a church was built, it was 
conſecrated with great formality, either by the biſhop 
of the dioceſe or one of the mitred abbots ; and the 
prieſts, in order to promote their own intereſt and keep 
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the people addicted to ſuperſtition, repeated the ſame 
formalities on the anniverſary of the conſecration. No- 
tice was given to all the people of the pariſh, the Sun- 
day before ; and after they had heard mals, and a ſer- 
mon, in memory of the founder, and in praiſe of the 
ſaint to whom the church was dedicated. the prieſt and 
his people indulged themſelves in ali forts of mirth, 
which often ended in fighting among the men, and in 
debauching ſome of the women. 


By the firſt act of uniformity, theſe wakes, and other | 


relics of popery, are condemned as fuperiticious, and 
vet to the great ſcandal of the nation, and diſhonour of 
the Lord's Day, they are ſtill kept up in many parts 
of England ; but in nonc more than in Shropſhire and 
its neighbourhood. 

We were once preſent at one of them, and can aſ- 
fure our readcrs, that it had more the appearance of a 
blackguard fair near London, than any thing in me- 
mory of religion; nay, fo common is debauchery at 
theſe entertainments, thai when a young woman comes 
before a juſtice to ſwear a baſtard child, it is uſual to 
aſk her, At what wake ſhe was ſeduced ? 

The weekly market in this town is on Friday, and 
has two annual fairs, viz. on Whitſun Monday, and 
the twenty-eighth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 101 miles, | 

From Whitchurch, a road extends ſouth to Wem, 
2 conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource 
of the imall river Rodan. It conſiſts of one large open 
ſtreet, with ſome ſmaller ones; and the church is an 
exceeding handſome ſtructure, with a fine chancel, and 
a lofty tower. The living is worth four hundred pounds 
a year, and there is an exceeding good free ſchool, 
where youth are qualified for the univerſity, There is 
allo a diſſenting meeting houſe, and one for the people 
called Methodiſts. | 

The houſes in this town are in general well built, and 
proviſions of all forts are in great plenty. The weekly 
market is on Thurſday, and there are four fairs, viz. 
on the fixth of May, Holy Thurſday, the twenty- 
ninth of June, and twenty-ſecond of November, be- 
ing diſtant from London 166 miles. 

Burgh, a large village, is fituated about five miles 
from Wem, where many Roman coins, and other an- 
tiquities have been dug up, and fome have ſuppoſed: it 
to have been one of their military ſtations ; but hiſtory 
is filent concerning its name, only that the vulgar peo- 
ple have a tradition, that it was a great city in the time 
of Arthur, which is not improbable, as that hero re- 
paired many of the forts that were left by the Ro- 
mans. 

Near this place is a village, called Redcaſtle, from 
the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, built on a rock, of a 
hard ſtone, of a reddiſh colour. At preſent moſt of this 
ancient fabrick is in ruins; but as it was ſtanding 
when Camden wrote, we may ſuppoſe that it was de- 
ſtroyed during the civil wars. 

Tt ke next place we viſited was Elleſmere, a very po- 
pulous town, ſituated on the borders of a lake, or meer, 
from which it receives its name, The houſes in ge- 
neral are exceeding neat, and the ſtreets well paved ; in 
one of which is an ancient gothic church, conſiſting of 
a nave, chancel, and fide ifles, with a lofty tower at 
the weſt end, wherein is a ring of eight bells.. 

There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle here, built ſoon 
aſter the conqueſt, but little of its ruins are now to be 
ſeen, it having been deſtroyed during the civil wars in 
the laſt century. | „ 

The neighbourhood of this place is remarkable for 


great plenty cf game, and the beſt freſh water fiſh apt 


ken in the Jake. The weekly market is on Tueſday, 
and it is ſo well frequented, that many of the Welch 
come to it from above twenty miles diſtance. There 
are alſo four fairs, viz. on the third Tueſday in A- 
pril, Whitſun "Tueſday, the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, 
and the fourteenth of November, being diſtant jrom 
London 172 miles, 3 

J he only villages near this place are the two ſol- 
lowing: | 


| 


Neſs, fituated in ſo romantic a manner, that mes 
a dreadful ſteep rock hangs over it, which fl. * 
mind with horror. And, | "5 

Ruiton, where there 1s a fair for cattle on the get 
of July, 

From this place we proceeded to Oſweſtry, ſuppoſez 
to have been ſo called from Otwald, kin of Nom 
berland, who had an army at this place; bu: Wig 
met by Penda, king of Mercia, his forces were dc... 
and himſelt flain, I his Otwald was a Cheiflias ©? 


PPP» 
) wh 


Penda wa: a Heathen, which has induced the monk. 
writers to forge many ſtories of miracles being ro. 
here, To that ſeems to be owing the increule ff 
town in times of popery. And there was à flrong cat 
in it, which is now totally demoliſhed ; at preſent the 
town is populous, but the houſes are very mean 
the ſtreets dirty, and ill paved. 
In 1542 a dreadful fire broke out here, and again i 
1567, in both of which many houfes were con{ume,. 
and as both happened, during eclipſes of the ſun, the 
calamity filled the minds of the vulgar with ſuper$ici, 
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and 


notions. 


It is a borough by preſcription, and is governed hy 
a mayor, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitant: 
The church is a poor gothic ſtructure ; but there is 1 
exceeding good free ſchool, with a charity ſchool f 
children of both ſexes, who are cloathed and taucht 


gratis. There was formerly a great trade carried on jr 


the making of flannels, and other goods, which were 
fold to the Welch, but that is now decayed, nor i; 
there an inn in the place fit to accommddate a try. 
veller. 

There are many diſſenters here, and they hate a 
meeting, where they attend divine worthip, according 
to their own form. There is ſtill a weekly market on 
Wedneſday, with five fairs, viz. on the fifteenth «/ 
March, thirteenth of May, the fifteenth of Augutt, 
and the eleventh of December, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 171 miles. 

There 1s a hill at a little diſtance from this town, 


where there are ſtill the remains of a ſtrong camp, {ur- 
rounded by deep ditches, and ſuppoſed to be the place 


where Penda, king of Mercia, encamped his men, al- 
though there is great reaſon to believe, that it was 
made before that time, and molt probably by the Ro- 
mans, | 

There was a ſtrong caſtle at a village in this neigh- 
bourhood, called Whittington, built by one of the 
Norman barons, ſoon after the conqueſt, but it is now 
totally demoliſhed, 

There was alſo a caſtle at another village, calle. 
Knockin, near this place, built by one of the noble 
family of Strange, but it is now the property of his 
grace the duke of Athol, by marrying the hcirels 0: 
that family. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention in this neighvour- 
hood is Llanamonach, or Llanyminech, ſituated nrar 
the borders of Montgomeryſhire, but does not contain 
any thing remarkable, only that it has two fails, 
viz. on the twenty-ninth of May, and Michaelinas- 
Day. 

From this part of the county, we travelled over fe 
veral mountains, and croſſing the Severn above Shrewt- 
bury, proceeded ſouth weſt to the ancient town 0! Pi- 
ſhop's Caſtle, fo called, becauſe the biſhops of Nei” 
ford hed formerly a caſtle in it, which was generally 
the country reſidence of thoſe prelates, Ihe caltle is 
now demoliſhed, but the town is itill a Rouriſhing 
place, with many good houſes, and the ttreets are beps 
exceeding clean, The government is veſted in à ball 
a recorder and fifteen aldermen, by whom, and all the 
ſreemen, the members to ſerve in parliament are cho- 
ſen. The town houſe is an exceeding neat ſtructute, 
but the church does not contain any thing remarkable. 
The weekly market is on Friday, and it has fi bun. 
viz. the Friday before the thirteenth of February: 0 
Friday before Good Friday, the frft Friday in dich? 


c ig, ET 
the fifth of July, the ninch of September, and . 
: cet 


jeventh of November, being diſtant from London 152 
4 1 
mlles. 


Clun, about fix miles diſtant from Biſhop's 
Calle, built in the reign of king Stephen, by William 
Piz Allan, a Norman baron, who procured a grant 
4 he manor of this place. From what remains of the 
Calls of this caſtle, it appear to have been a place both 
ffrength and magnificence. | 
The village of Clun is a very agreeable place, and 
bas to fairs, VIZ. on the thirteenth of June, and the 
twenty-ſecond of November. There are the remains 
if an ancient camp on a hill near this place, which 
was probably thrown up by the Romans, during their 
vars with the ancient Britons, It is ſurrounded with 
leep trenches, and from the whole of its appearance, 
muſt have been 2 place of great ſtrength. | 
From this place we proceeded to Ludlow, a very 
huge populous town, and pleaſantly ſituated on an e- 
from whence there is a moſt delightful proſ- 


\iNlage called 


minence, 


well built, the ſtreets exceeding clean, and many peo— 
ple of fafhion conſtantly reſide in it, | 
doon after the conqueſt, Ruger de Montgomery, a 
awerſul Norman baron, obtained a rant ol this place, 
1nd built a fzong caſtle, which ſtill remains, and is one 
the moſt beautiful ſtruEtures of that fort in England. 
The walls are exceeding thick, the rooms lofty and 
maonificent, and the towers are ſeen at a great diſ- 
tance. 


lone wall; but during the wars in the reign of king 
Stephen; it was beſieged by David, king of Scotland, 
who had marched into this part of the country, to ſup- 
ort the title of his neice, the empreſs Matilda, Du- 
ring the ſiege, Henry, prince of Scotland, ſon of Da- 
vid, was pulled off his ſaddle, by a hook, which ſome 
of the ſoldiers reached from the walls, but was reſcued 
by Stephen, although fighting againſt him, an inſtance 
of generoſity that would have done honour to an Epa- 
minondes, or a Scipio. 

in the reign of Henry II. it was conſidered as a place 
of great importance, and given to one of the king's fa- 
yourites, but came at laſt to the earls of March, 
princes of the blood royal, and it was here that the 
wo ſons of Edward IV. reſided, when their uncle, 
Richard III. at that time duke of Glouceſter, ſent for 
them to London. It continued to be in great repute 
;athe reigns of the ſubſequent kings, and Henry VIII. 
zppointed a lord deputy of Wales, and the Marches, 
who kept his court in the caſtle, It was at the earl of 
bridgwater's court, in Ludlow Caſtle, that Milton's 
Maſk of Comus was firſt ated in the reign of Charles I. 
and the office of lord deputy continued till after the re- 
wiution, when king William appointed lord lieutenants, 
and diffoived the court, ſince which time the caſtle has 
een greatly neglected, and in all probability will ſoon 
lll to decay. It was here that Arthur the eldeſt, ſon 
of Henry VII. died, whoſe wife Catharine, marrying 
tis brother, was one of the cauſes, though undeſigned, 
Mat brought about our happy Reformation. 
: N den the civil wars broke out, in the laſt century, 
Lubloy was very zealous in defence of the royal cauſe, 
and the caſtle held out till the king's affairs were to- 
wy ruined, Many of the royal apartments in the 
ealie are fil] entire, and the ſword of ſtate, wirh the 
die velvet hangings, and ſome of the furniture are til! 
Pcerved. The chapel is alſo entire, and many coats 
ams belonging to the Welch gentry, are paint- 
td both on the pannels and the glaſs of the win- 
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dle, with fine painted glaſs in the windows, and a 
* ux. in which is an excellent ring of bells. Ma- 
wet Dole nobility, who were lords of the marches, 
b., id in this church, and ſome of their monu- 
ars are ſtill ſtanding. | 

een de north wall of the choir is an inſcription, by 


* We are told, that the bowels of prince Arthur 


There are {till the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, at a 


ect over the peighbouring country, The houſes are 


When this caſtle was built the town was incloſed with } 


The church of this town is a moſt noble gothic ſtruc-> 
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were depoſited here, as his body was buried in the ca- 
thedral of Worceſter ; and we were told, that fore 
years ago, as the workmen were digging to inake a 
grave, they found his heart incloſed in a lenden box; 
but whether 1t was his or not is very unceriain, lu the 
choir, at one corner of the altar is a ſnili room, 1ti!l 
called Godhouſe, becauſe that in popiſh tim the 
prieſts uſed it as the place where they kept their veſt— 
ments; but at preſent it is not vied tor any purpoſe 
whatever. As this church was col eviate, the dean ud 
prebenderies had their refidence in an ancient building 
ironting the weſt end, but it is wow converted into a 
private houſe, $M 

The Market Crofs, a ſtately modern building, funds 
in Broad-ſtreet, a little diflance from the church; 
and in the ftreet leadivg to the caſtle, is a market 
houſe for corn, over which the courts of Tutte are 
held, w:th a large room, where an allemb:y for the 
gentry is kept. There is alſo a conduit at the end of 
this building, by which the town is fupplicd with Freth 
water; 2nd the proſp & from this hic to the cattle 
gate is the nobleſt that can be IMugled. 

It may be neceſſary in this place to take ſome notice 
of the office of lords of the marches, whoie courts were 
always held here, and from whom our title of nobility 
Marquis, is derived. | x 

It is uncertain to ſay at what time they were firſt 
eſtabliſhed, but doubtleſs long before the Norman con- 
queit ; for although the preſent name is of French ori- 
gin, yet the office mult have exiſted before that lan- 
guage was known in this iſland. Their liberties, how- 
ever, were very great, and they had a juriſdiction ſome- 
what fimilar to that of Counties Palatine, They beld 
courts to determine all manner of diſputes in civil acti- 
ons, nor was the king's writs to run in their bounds 
without their permiſſion. They aifſo claimed by pre- 
ſcription a right to hold pleas of the crown; and at the 
coronation ot our kings, they claimed tlie right of pre- 
ſenting the ſilver ſpurs, wore on thoſe occaſions. 

Such was the nature of the offices of lords of the 
marches, from which the reader may learn, that the 
title of Marquis, in the preſent age, is only an empty 
name, as according to its original meaning, it ſignitied 


: S 
a perſon intruſted with plenary powers, to kcep the 


marches of the kingdom. 


With reſpect to religious foundations, there were 
many here before the reformation from popery, parti- 
Cularly a convent for friars of the Auguitine order, and 
an hoſpital for a warden, and ſome poor brethren, There 
was alſo an hoſpital for thirty poor perſons, who were 
maintained by the clergy belonging to the collegiate 
church, but all theſe are now totally demoliſhed. 

The government of this town is veſted in two 
bailiffs, a recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four com- 
mon council men, with a town clerk, and other pro- 
per officers. Upon the whole, it is one of the moſt 
elegant towns in England, and perhaps the moſt agree- 
able, for ſuch as having but ſmall eſtates, chute to 
ſoend their days in retirement. 

There is an excellent free ſchool, where many of 
the gentlemens ſons in Wales are inſtructed in gram- 
mar learning; and there are two charity ſchools, one 
for fifty boys, and the other for thirty girls, both of 
whom are cloathed and educated, 

Horſe races are annually held in its neigh! ourhood, 
and there is a fine ſtone bridge over the river Teind, 
upon which the town is fituated, 

The inhabitants are in general very polite, and much 
eſteemed for their affability to ſtrangers. Che weekly 
n det on Monday is plencifully ſupplies with all forts 
of neceſiary proviſions; and there are five fairs, viz. 
on the Tueſday before Eaſter, the Wedneſday in Whit- 
ſun Week, the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, the twenty-, 
eighth of September, and the ſeventeenth of Novem- 
ber; both for cattle, and all forts of cloth and hard 
ware, being diſtant from London one hundred and thirty 
eight miles. 

At a little diſtance from Ludlow is Caer Caradock, 
a ſinal} village, where there is a lofty hill, on which are 

the 
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the remains of an ancient fortification, ſuppoſed to have | 
been raiſed by the brave Britiſh prince, Caractacus, 


who withſtood, 
whole power of the Roman army, till he was baſety 


1 


the Brigatinus. 
When this renowned chief was brought priſoner be- 


fore the emperor Claudius at Rome, Tacitus tells us, 
that he delivered his ſentiments to that monarch in the 
followins manner, which will ever do honour to his 
good fenſe and moſt undaunted ſpirit, as it procured 
him the favour of all the Romans. 


Had my moderation in proſperity been adequate to 
my family and fortune, then had I entered your 
city, rather as a friend than a captive : nor would 


4 * 
cc 
«c 
ſcended from illuſtrious anceſters, and the chief of 

many nations. My preſent condition to me is diſ- 

konourable, to you is glorious! I was maſter of 

horſes, men, arins and riches. No wonder then 

I was unwilling to loſe them. For though your 

ambition is univerſal, does it follow that all mankind 

are obliged to ſubmit to the yoke ? Had | been 
ſooner betrayed, I had neither been diſtinguiſhed by 

misfortune, nor you by glory. And had I fallen, 

oblivion had been the immediate conſequence of my 

fate. But if you now ſave my life, I ſhall be an 

eternal monument of your clemency.” 
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The emperor generouſly granted the hero his requeſt, 
and he remained long after in the higheſt eſteem at 
Rome, The remains of this camp ſhews it to have 
been a place of great ftrength, ſurrounded by a very 
deep ditch, but for all that it was not ſufficient to op- 
poſe the regularity of the Roman diſcipline. 

There are the remains of ſome other camps in the 
neighbourhood, which plainly appear to have been Ro- 
man works, and doubtleſs thrown up by the heutenant 
Oftorius, from which we are naturally Ied to believe 
that thoſe ambitious adventurers did not find Britain fo 
eaſy a conqueſt, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and ſome other 
writers would make us believe ; but ſome allowance 
may be made for that flattery, which the learned at all 
times are too ready to beſtow on the great. 

Bromfield, in the ſame neighbourhood, was formerly 
a place of great repute, and in ancient times had a col- 
lege of ſecular canons, who in the reign of Henry II. 
complied with a monaſtic life, and entered into the or- 
der of benedictines. It remained till the general diſ- 
- ſolution, when its annual revenues amounted to forty- 
eight pounds eleven ſhillings and eight-pence. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood, is Hopton, where there are ſtill the remains of 
a prodigious ſtrong caſtle, built in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. by one of the Mortimers, earl of March, and 
in the reign of Charles I. it made a pallant de- 
fence for the royal party, nor did the garriſon ſub- 
mit, till they were reduced to the laſt extremity. 

On the ninteenth of March, 1642, ſoon after the 
king had diſplayed the royal ſtandard, at Notting- 
ham, the earl of Northampton, who concealed a body 
of his forces, came up with the army of the par- 
liament near this place, and a bloody battle, enſued 
which was diſputed with great bravery on both ſides 
for ſeveral hours ; and at firſt the horſemen belong- 
ing to the parliament, were put to the flight, but 
the brave earl was killed on the fpot, after he had 
diſplayed the moſt ſignal acts of courage, and his 
on ſeeing their leader killed, were diſcomfited and 

ed, 

The next place we viſited was Church Stretton, plea- 

antly fituated on the Roman Pretorian highway, 
called by the Saxons Watling Street. It is an exceed- 
ing neat town, having many good houſes, and the 
ſtreets are broad open and well paved. The church 
is an ancient gothic ſtructure, with a lofty tower, and 
in it are ſeveral ancient monuments,” The other 


with the moſt invincible courage, the | 


gag” try to Oftorius, the lieutenant, by the queen of | 


you, fir, have diſdained an alliance with a prince de- 
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miles. 


buildings, however, have nothing remark 
that moſt of the inhabitants, have 
their houſes. The weekly market is on Th 

where are great plenty of proviſions, and _ 
two fairs, viz. on the fourteenth of May, and 
fourth of September, being dittant from Lon 


able, On 

gardens behind 
ay, 
there 1s 
twenty. 


The only village in this neighbourhood. ;. 1: 
Stretton, built ＋ moſt ic en - ih 
lofty hills, on the road leading to Shrewsbury, bar; 
2 not contain any thing worthy of a traveller no- 

The next place we viſited, was the ancient 
flouriſhing town of Shrewsbury, the N * 
county, and in many reſpects ſupcrior to {ome 0 
our cities. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the bank. of 
the Severn, which encompaſſes it on all fides hes 
north, and is generally ſuppoſed to have riſen oye 
the ruins of a Roman city, that ſtood either on te 
ſame ſpot or not far diſtant from it. Both wh 
the Britons and Saxons, its name appears to — 
been local, for the former called it Penguerne, ; : 
a Brow of Elders, there being many of ehera grow. 
ing on the ſpot, and the latter called it Scrobbes. 
Byrig, or a town encompaſted with fhrubs, ſo that 
its preſent name, is but little altered from what it w;, 
under the Saxons, | ; 

"The firſt time we meet with any account of this 
town, as a place of repute, is in the reign of Ethelfred 
Il. when it was cruelly harrafled by the Danes, who 
had gained a ſettlement in this part of the kingdom 
and exerciſed the moſt unrelenting cruelties, on the 
Engliſh whom they treated as flaves. At that time 
England was torn in pieces by inteſtine diviſions, and 
conſequently unable to make head againſt the com- 
mon enemy, but that deficency, according to our ge. 
neral hiſtorians, was made up by policy, for we ate 
told that Ethelfred ſent ſecret orders to every town in 
the kingdom, enjoining the Engliſh to murder all 
the Danes in cold blood, without giving them any 
notice of their intentions, which helliſh order (ſay 
they) was executed with particular circumftances cf 
cruelty, on St. Brice's day, the thirteenth of No- 
vember. Although this ſtory which was firſt inſert- 
ed in the Saxon Chronicle, has been copied by mot 
of our __ hiſtorians, yet in our opinion, to make 
the maſſacre ſo general, is inconſiſtant with any thin: 
we ever read of, in authors of undoubted credit. That 
tumults happened in ſome places, and poſſibly by z 
fecret order from Ethelfred, we do not at all diſpute, 
nor do we deny, but many of the Danes who had 
been ſurpriſed unarmed were murdered with particu- 
lar circumſtances of cruelty, for it is certain tha 
the year following, when Swain, king of Denmark, 
landed in Hampſhire, he upbraided the Engliſh wit! 
their perfidy, and told them he was come to reveng* 
the death of his countrymen, but that all the Daze 
were murdered, and all at the ſame time, is a fable too 
groſs to be believed by thoſe who ſpend any time ui 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, 

At the Norman Conqueſt, when Doomſday bov: 
was Written, this town was of great repute, 25 2 | 
pears from its paying Gelt, i. e. money, for tvio huncre 
hides of land. During the civil wars between «ii! 
Stephen and the empreſs Matilda, the governor 0 
Shrewsbury, declared for the empreſs, and it held on: 
againſt Stephen ſome time, but it was at laſt tax! 
by aſſault, and all the governors eftates forfeited, bv 
that barron, whoſe name was Fitz-Allan cicaped * 
the empreſs, and when her cauſe declined in Ine, 
land, he went over to France, and remained there 
till the acceſſion of Henry II. when be came cles!“ 
England, and had all his eſtates with the g9%%*”” 
ment of Shrewsbury reſtored to him. 

When the wars broke out between Henry III. 3%” 
the great barons, the latter being declared traitors 
into Wales, where they were joined by a great ont 
of forces, with which they marched to Shrewsbu'! 
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fer having laid all the marches deſolate with 
;nd = (word, they burnt part of this town, which 
ſe * time was one of the moſt flouriſhing, in 
AP of England. The king being then at 
ts 925 neard of the devaſtations made by the 
. in being much averſe to the ſhedding of 
- -ent blood, he publithed a proclamation, ofter- 
_ free pardon to all thoſe who would lay down 
"s 3 promiſing at the ſame time to baniſh his 
= : favourite Peter de Rivalis, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
E occaſioned all their complaints. 
10 accommodate every thing with the male- con- 
'« the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the biſhops 
i Cheſter, and Rocheſter were tent with offers of 
duden, which were immediately accepted, and things 
zurncd to their former ſtate of tranquility. A par- 
lament was held here in the reipn of Richard Il. 
where we are told the king fat with the crown on his 
read; but the moſt remarkable occurrance that ever 
happened here was the following. 
In 1403, ſome diſputes having ariſen between 
Henry LV. and the earl of Northumberland, concern- 
nz the ranſom of the priſoners, who had been taken 
it the battle of Holmedon, and the carl having let 
drop ſome expreſſions that offended the king, he was 
ſorbid coming any more to court, under the pain 
if being declared a traitor. The ſoul of Piercy took 
fre at ſuch treatment, he could not bear ſuch con- 
tempt without thoughts of revenge, and as it was 
chieky owing to his aſſiſtance, that Henry came 
o the crown, he thought that it'was ſtill in his 
power to take it from him It was neceſtary that 
the carl and his- adherents, ſhould tet up ſome other 
prerender to the crown, and their firſt ſcheme was 
w publiſh to the people, that king Richard was ſtill 
dive, but that having been difproved, they ſet up 
Mortimer, earl of March, who was deſcended from the 
thizcd fon of Edward III. and conſequently had a bet- 
ter title then Henry, who was the fon of John of 
Gatnt, the fourth ſon of Edward. Mortimer, 
however was in too depre ſſed circumllances to aſſert 
his title, and therefore obliged to ſubmit to his more 
powerful couſin of Lancaſter, till the carl of Nor- 
thumberland ſent to him, and offered to aſſiſt him 
not only with all the men he could raiſe in the North, 


but, allo to call in the earl of Douglas from Scot- 
land. 


and a folemn league was entered into, between him 
and the young Piercy, who was to bring a great 
army to the marches, whom the Welch were to 
join, The earl of Worcefter, brother of Northum- 
derland, was alſo brought into the ſcheme, and with 
many other lords, he joined the rebel army, whilſt 
Pirey, in order to oblige the Scots, ſet all their pri- 
loners at liberty. 

Henry Piercy, ſon of the earl of Northumberland, 
nd commonly called Hot Spur, from the violence of 
1 natural temper, marched in company With the ear! 
of Douglaſs, and joined his uncle, the earl of Wor- 
«ter, and the Welch near Shrewſbury, aſter which 
ney publiſhed a Manifeſto, enumerating all the griev- 
us, which the people laboured under from the king's 
Nanny, declaring that they came to force him to put 
h with the dutchy of Lancaſter, and reſtore the crown 
10 Mortimer, the true lawful heir. 

The king publiſhed an anſwer to their Manifeſto, 
and oftere] them all a free pardon, if they would lay 
Mn their arms; but the earl of Worceſter, who had 
wdin the reign of Richard II. looked on all ſuch 
promiſes as ſnares laid for the unwary, and therefore 
3 his nephew, and the other lords to ſet the 
115 at cenance, being convinced that his army was in- 

to theirs, 

Thu Ang was accompanied by his favorite fon, 
* 44 of Wales, and when the morning arrived, 
ee aw the royal banners diſplayed. The king, 
Nane was ſtill afraid to engage, and rather than 
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The propoſal was readily accepted by Mortimer, 
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that crown, which he had procured by the 
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commiſſion of ſuch enormous crimes, on the fate of a 
battle, employed the abbot of Skrewſbury, once more, 
to ofter peace to the rebels, and the whole day was 
ſpent in meſſages between them, without coming to any 
agreement, 

The next morning when the two armies prepared to 
engage, and Hot Spur was told of the king's approach, 
he drew up his men in order of battle, telling them that 
they mult either conquer, or die an ignominous death, 
to wiic.1 they anſwered by louds ſhout of applauſe. 

Shakeſpear has given us the character of young Piercy 
in the following lines, which he puts into his mouth 
when he is informed of the king's approach. 


I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale, 
For I profeſs not talking : only this, 

Let each man do his beit : and here draw I 
A tword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain 
With the bett blood that | can meet wWithal, 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 

Now Eſperance ! Piercy ! and fo tet on: 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 

And by that mukic let us all embrace, 

For (heaven to earth) ſome of us never ſhall 
A fecond time do ſuch a courtely. 


The king diſpoſed of his army to great advantage; 
and the battle began with a dreadtul difcharge of arrows 
from both the front lines. he Scots, who were too 
impatient to fight at a diſtance, ruſhed with great fury 
upon the front line of the royal army, and put them into 
ſome contuſion, ſo that they would have been totally 
ruined, had not the impetuoſity of Hot Spur defcated 
his own intention. He fought with fuch undaunted 
courage, ſeconded by the brave Douglaſs, that a way 
was opencd into the center of the royal army, but his 
men were unable to follow. Heaps of dead bodies lay 
ſcattered on every fide, and victory was beginning to 
declare for the rebels, when the king brought up his 
reſerve, which ſoon turned the ſcale. The rebels were 
put in confulion, but Douglaſs and Piercy continued 
to fight with ſuch courage as ſurprized all who faw 
them, 

At laſt the victory became general, the rebels fled in 

reat confuſion, Douglaſs was taken priſoner, but Hot 
| har reſolving to ſell his life as dear as poſſible, ruſhed 
into the hotteſt part of the battle and was killed. Many 
thouſands were killed on both ſides, and the earl of 
Worceſter being taken priſoner, was with ſome other 
lords inſtantly beheaded. The body of young Piercy 
was found among the flain, and being cut into quarters 
was placed on the gates of Shrewſbury and other towns. 
The earl of Douglaſs was ſet at liberty, and it appeared 
that during the battle, he had killed with his own hands 
four perſons, who were dreſſed like the king. 

The old earl of Northumberland, who had raiſed an 
army to ſupport his ſon, went and joined the king, 
telling him, that it was his deſign to ſupprets the re- 
bellion, and although Henry had no great reaton to 
believe hs ſincerity, yet he thought it teſt to take no 
further notice of it, and therefore reſtored him to his 
honour and fortune, 

Edward IV. who had many parental eſtates in Shrop- 
ſhire, often kept his court here, and when Henry, earl 
of Richmond, arrived in England, and was warciing; 
againſt Richard III. he was joined at Shrewſbury, oy 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, high ſheriff of the county, no 
had raiſed four thouſand men to aſſiſt him. 

It was alſo in this town, that the Sweating Sickneſs 
broke out in the month of April 1551, and afterwards 
ſpread all over the kingdom ; but whether it was an 
epidemical diſtemper imported from ſome part of the 
continent, or originally peculiar to this county, is not 
certainly known. 

When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, 
Charles I. marched from Derby to this town, and n et 
with a very cordial reception, both from the inhabi- 
tants and the neighbouring gentry, who raiſed a great 
army in his defence, and held the place againſt the 
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forces of the parliament, till it was obliged to ſubmit, 


for want of neceſſary proviſions. 

{ With reſpe& to the preſent ſtate of this ancient and 
beautiful town, it is one of the moſt fAlouriſhing in 
England; being encompaſſed with a large ſtone 
wall, built by Roger Montgomery, ſoon after the con- 


"queſt; 


Ihe firſt thing that engages the notice of a traveller, 
is the lofty and magnificent caſtle, great part of which 
is ſtill ſtanding, being built on a rock, that overlooks 
the Severn, which encompaſſes it on three ſides; and 
near it was an abby, founded at the fame time as the 
caſtle, and in it Roger Montgomery, after he had ſpent 
the greateſt part of his days in the toils of war, took 
the monaſtic habit, and ended his life. Its abbots 


fat as lords in parliament, and it was richly endowed 


with lands, as appears from the annual ſtate of its te- 
venues at the difiolution, which amounted to tix hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds, four ſhillings, and three- 
pence. Many of the walls of this ſtately edifice are ſtill 
ttanding, which ſhews it to have been a moſt magnifi- 
cent ſtructure. 

T he buildings in this town are very handſome, and 
many genteel families reſide in it. The five churches 
are very handſome ſtructures ; and the ſtreets are broad, 
open, and well paved. The market-houfe is one of 
the beſt we remember to have ſeen, and there are two 
fine ſtone bridges over the river, one of which is called 
the Welch Bridge, with a fine gate, and over it is a 
ſtatue of one of the princes of North Wales. 

There was an ancient free ſchool near where the 
caſtle ſtands, but queen Elizabeth ordered it to be pul- 
Jed down, and erected another on the ſpot, which is 
zeckoned equal, if not ſuperior to any in England. She 
alſo endowed it with a ſufficient maintenance for a head 
maſter, and three under mafters, who have all conve- 
nient houſes, and the library is ſo well furniſhed with 
books, that the whole has the reſemblance of a college, 
and many of the greateſt men in England have been 
educated in it. 

There are alſo ſeveral charity ſchools for children of 
both ſexes, who are both taught and cloathed. And 
2n hoſpital or alms-houſe for ſuch freemen, or their 
widows, as have had the misfortune to be reduced to 
indigent circumſtances. 

he governors of the Foundling Heſpital in London 
have lately erected a houſe here, for the reception of 
ſuch of their children as are grown up, where they re- 
ceive proper education to qualify themſelves for trades. 
This building is ſituated on an eminence, from whence 
there is ſuch a delightful proſpe& over Shrewſbury, the 
Severn, and the neighbouring country, as is not ex- 
ceeded by any in England. 

In 1747, a public infirmary for the reception of pa- 
tients, was opened here, and it is generouſly fupported 
by the voluntary contributions of the public. The 
—_— is ſituated in a pleafant and delightful ſpot, 
and is fitted up in the moſt commodious manner, for 
the reception of the patients. But the greateſt orna- 
ment of Shrewſbury is that beautiful = 
tween the walls of the town and the Severn, com- 
monly called the Quarry, becauſe ſtones were formerly 
dug up in it. It conſiſts of about twenty acres of 
land, and is laid out in the moſt beautiful walks for the 
uſe of the inhabitants. TT here are ſome rows of fine elm 
trees, which with the beautiful encloſures, through 
which we are prefented with the windings of the river, 
renders it delightful beyond imagination. 

There are many Welch people in this town, but all 
the inhabitants ſpeak Engliſh, although many of them 
are obliged to know fomething of Welch, eſpecially 
ſuch as are obliged to attend the markets, and other 
public buſineſs. 

The principal trade of the place, excluſive of what 
is carried on by means of the Severn, is the making of 
Welch flannels ; and it is faid, that the returns for that 
article only, amounts, upon an-average, to one thou- 
fand pounds a week. 

There are twelve trading companies all incorporated 


of land be- 
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N liam the Conqueror, but it is uo. in runs, and ap- 


by charters, in the ſame manner as in London! 
on the Monday fortnight after Whitſunday, ch. ang 
walk in folemn proceſhon, according to their ſen, _ 
with banners carried before them, to a place Nr 
Kingſland, on the oppoſite bank of the river he. 
the town, Where booths are erecled for their recep b 
and a grand entertainment is provided, 10 which 
invited, the mayor and other mugiſtrates, wich (, * 
the principal gentry as reſide in the town, 255 

Shrewſbury received its charter of incorporation 
Charles I, and is governed by a mayor, woo. 
ſteward, twenty- four aldermen, forty-eight a 
council men, with a town clerk, {word beare; = 
other proper officers. They are endowed with 5 
valuable privileges, particularly that of trying al tim 
committed. within their liberties, except high bi 
or fuch as ſhall happen to be removed by the ki 2 
writ to Weſtminſter. But as the afhzes ate held nk 
twice every year, theſe affairs are generally lett wh 
tried by the judges, who go on the circuit. ; 

The members to ſerve in parliament are choſen 
all the free burgeſſes, the mayor being the return; 
officer. There are three weekly markets, viz, on Wet 
nefdays, I hurſdays and Saturdays, where not only ore 
quantities of proviſions are fold, but alſo cottons * 
other articles. There are alſo {even fairs, viz. or tie 
Saturday after the fiſth of March, the Wedneſday 3 
Eaſter week, the Wedneſday before Whitſunday, th. 
third of July, the twelfth of Auguſt, the ſecond of 
October, and the twelfth of December, being ditant 
from London 159 miles, 

At Battlefield, near this town, where the battle ;. 
bove mentioned was fought, was a college for ſecular 
prieſts, in memory of that event, which was endowed 
with ſeveral lands, on condition that the prieſts ſhould 
ſay maſs for the ſouls of ſuch as were flain in the bat. 
tle, Its revenues at the diſſolution amounted to twenty. 
ſix pounds, one ſhilling and four-pence. But it is now 
totally demoliſhed. 

Haghamon, . a pleaſant village near Shrewſbury, was 
formerly noted for a convent of Auguſtine monk, 
founded in the reign of Henry I. - And, in latter times, 
it received many benefactions, both from the princes 
of North Wales, and the lords of the marches, as ap- 
pears from the annual ſtate of it revenues at the diſio- 
lution, when they amounted to two hundred and ninety 
four pounds. 

There is another village to the weſt of Shrewſbury, 
called Weſtbury, where there is a fair for cattle on the 
fifth of Auguſt. | 

From Shrewſbury we went to viſit Acton Burnel, 
about eight miles to the ſouth, famous for a caltle, 
built ſoon after the conqueſt, where, in the reign © 
Edward I. a parliament was held, in which ſeveral 
ſtatutes were made, and the laity granted the king 3 
ſubſidy, equal to one thirtieth part of all their good, 
and the clergy alſo granted him a twentieth, to en- 
able him to carry on the wars againſt the Scots. Many 
of the Welch nobles, who had taken up arms, we!® 
pardoned in this parliament, and the famous Statue 
Merchant was made, by which debtors in London, 
York, and Briſtol, were obliged to appear before the 
different mayors, and agree upon a certain day of pa, 
ment, otherwiſe an execution iflued againſt their g00%+, 
for impriſoning people for debt, did not take place 4d 
ſome hundred years after. ; 

This village is conſiderably large, and great part © 
the caſtle, where the parliament was held, 1 if 
ſtanding. Such of the walls as are ſtanding are exceed. 
ing ſtrong, and adorned with fine battlements 4 
rows of windows curiouſly carved. The building 1s 
ſquare, and in many places entire, having ſuffere [eſs 
from the injury of time than any other, and from the 
whole of its appearance, moſt have been 4 noble a1 
magnificent ſtructure. — 

A few miles ſouth weſt of Shrewſbury is 2 vile 
called Powder-Batch, or Pulyer-Batch, where there 
was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, built in the reign of WK: 
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rs to have been a place of great ſtrength. The vil- 
lage has à large fair for Welch cattle on the twenty- 
ſerenth of September. 

"Wroxeter, from the ruins of which Shrewſbury is 
ſuppoſed to have riſen, was formerly a Roman town, 
and fituated a few miles ſouth eaſt of that place. It 
rs ſtrongly fortified by a wall and a ditch, in order 
to ſecure à paſſage over the river, during the wars with 
he Cornavil. Hons of the ruins of this ancient town, 
: ieces of walls, pillars and ftreets, are ſtill to 
ſuch à8 P » P 
le ſeen here, and vaſt numbers of coins have been dug 
up at different times, with the remains of baths, pave- 
rents, and other pieces of antiquity. - There are alſo 
{ne veſtiges of ſtone bridges over the Severn, from all 
which we may infer, that the place had been formerly 
of great importance. 

little to the eaſt of Wroxeter, is the lofty moun- 
tain or hill, called the Wrekin, ſeen ata great diſtance, 
and the proſpect from it is as extenſive as can be ima- 

ged. At one corner of it, towards the bottom, is a 
pleaſant village, called Bildas, or Buldas, where one 
of the biſhops of Cheſter founded a convent for monks 
of the order of Savigny, about the latter end of the reign 
of Henry I. Many benefaQions were beſtowed on it, 
in latter times, and at the diſſolution its annual reve- 
nues amounted to one hundred and twenty-nine pounds. 
Many parts of this ſtructure are ſtill ſtanding, and from 
the whole of its appearance, mult have been a ſtately 
and magnificent edifice. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is Okenyate, a ſmall agreeable village, at the 
bottom of the Wrekin, where there are coal pits, which 
ſupplies the town of Shrewſbury with that neceſlary ar- 
ticke, This village being on the Roman highway, 
called Watling-ſtreet, ſome have akte that 
there was one of their can ps here; but Mr. Horſley is 
of a different opinion. 

From Shrewſbury, and its neighbourhood, we pro- 
ceeded to Wellington, a neat handſome town, and ex- 
tremely populous, being on the high road to Litch- 
feld. There are many exceeding good houſes in this 
town, and the church is a ſtately ſtructure, built of 
ſree ſtone, and covered with late, having a tower on 
the north fide, in which is a clock, with muſical chimes 
and a ring of fix good bells. 

Almoſt all the inhabitants are employed in working 
the coals and lime, there being great quantities of both 
in the neighbourhood ; nay, in general, coals are in 
ſuch plenty, that they are ſold at three ſhillings and 
eight-pence per ton, which is ſtill cheaper than at Wol- 
verhampton. They have very curious engines for 
drawing the water out of the pits; and in many parts 
of the neighbouring fields, coins, and other antiquities, 
due been found at different times. Both Saxon and 
Daniſh antiquities have alſo been found here, from 
which we may naturally infer, that in former times it 
was a place of great repute. 

The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there are 
three fairs, viz. on the twenty-ninth of March, the twenty 
lecond of ſune, and ſeventeenth of September, being 
ag trom London, one hundred and forty-two 
miles. 

Wambridge, or Wormbridge, is a ſmall village, near 
this town, where was formerly a convent for Auguſtine 
monks, founded in the reign of Henry II. which re- 
mained till the general diſſolution, when its annual 
revenues amounted to ninety-three pounds. But no re- 
mains of it are left. 

I here is another village ata little diſtance from Wel- 
lington, called Albrighton, remarkable for having three 
ars, viz. on the twenty-third of May, the eighteenth 
0 July, and nineteenth of November. | 
de next place we viſited was Newport, which al- 
ugh fo called, yet is of great antiquity, and bas 
en 4 Corporat 

-1 4 corporation ever ſince the reign of Henry I. The 
PilCipal ftreet is both broad and long ; but the mar- 
4 nouſe and croſs, with the church, intercept the 
deu, and greatly contribute towards deforming the 


whole. The houſes in general are well built, and 
being on the great road to Cheſter, there ate ſom 
good inns in it. Fh 

The church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, built by 
one Draper, in the reign of Henry VI. and was for- 
merly collegiate, but is now a perpetual curacy, in the 
gift of the inhabitants. The nave is lofty, and there 
are ſide iſles, with a chancel, and a tower at the weſt 
w in which is a clock, with a ring of ſix good 

S, 

But what this town is moſt remarkable for is, its 
noble free ſchool, founded by Sir Thomas Adams, 
where youth are qualified for the Univerſity. It is a 
ſtately brick building, ſeventy feet high, and twenty- 
two teet long, with a library over it for the uſe of the 
ſcholars. And at one end is a houſe for the matter, 
who has a ſalary of ſixty pounds a year, beſides many 
other perquiſites, which makes his living at leaſt one 
hundred pounds, There is alſo a houſe for the uſher, 
who has a ſalary of thirty pounds a year. And near the 
ſchool are two alms-houfes, built and endowed by the 
{ame benevolent gentleman, who expended five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in building a town houſe. There 
is allo a Charity ſchool for all the children of the town, 
who chuſe to attend it, and the place is plentifully 
ſupplied with water by leaden pipes from a ſpring in 
the neighbourhood. 

When Charles II. was informed of the great bene- 
volence of fir Thomas Adams, he fent for him, and 
aſked, whether he had not greatly injured his fortune ? 
To which he anſwered, That it had rather increaſed 
it ; and if his majeſty. would procure him an act of par- 
liament to exempt his eſtate from taxes, he would give 
him a thouſand pounds. Whether the king took it 
we are not told; but the act paſſed, and all the eſtates 
left by ſir Thomas for the ſupport of his charitable 
foundation are ſtill exempted from taxes. 

A dreadful fire broke out in this town on the eigh- 
teenth of May 1665, which conſumed one hundred and 
ſixty-two houſes, the loſs of which, with the goods 
and furniture, amounted to upwards of thirty thouſand 
pounds, But it was ſoon after made up by the gene- 
roſity of the neighbouring gentry. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are 
four annual fairs, viz. on the Saturday before Palm- 
Sunday, the twenty-eighth of May, the twenty- ſeventh 
of July, and the tenth of December; being diſtant from 
London 140 miles. 

Lilleſhul, a pleaſant village near Newport, is famous 
for a rich convent, founded at it in the reign of king 
Stephen, for canons regular, which in time became 
a place of great repute, as appears from the ſtate of its 
annual revenues at the difloluticn; which amounted to 
three hundred and twenty-ſeven pounds, ten ſhill- 
ings. Part of it ſtill remains, and it appears to have 
been a moſt ſtately and magnificent ſtructure, 

The next town We viſited was Shiſnal, a poor de- 
cayed place, without ſo much as one ſtructure, or any 
thing elſe that merits a particular deſcription. It had 
formerly a market, which is now diſcontinued ; but 1t 
has ftill two fairs, viz. on the fifth of Auguſt, and 
twenty-ſecond of November, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 135 miles, 

A little to the eaſtward of Shiſnal, is Tong, a large 
populous village, where there is a moſt magnificent 
caſtle, built on the ruins of one that ſtood here in the 
Saxon times, and was long the principal te i1dence of 
the noble family of Veres, earls of Oxfoid; whoſe 
actions have made a very conſiderable figure a the hiſ- 
tory of this kingdom. At preſent it belongs to the 
duke of Kingſton, and is one of the nobleſt ſtructures 
now ſtanding in this part of the kingdom. The front 
has a moſt majeſtic appearance, the towers are beth 
lofty and elegant, whilſt the fine .battlemants on 
the roof renders the whole as grand as can be ima- 

ined, 
$ In the reign of Henry IV. a noble collegiate church 
was founded here, by Iſabel, the widow of Fulke de 

| Penbrugge, 
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Penbrugge for five priefts, and thirteen poor peo- 
ple, who had cloyſters to reſide in near the church, 
and Henry V. beſtowed upon it, ſome lands be- 
longing to one of the alien priories, of which it re- 
mained poſſeſſed till the dillolution, when its annual 
revenues amounted to forty tive pounds nine fhillings 
and ten pence. 

This ſtately church is ſtill ſtanding, and conſiſts 
of a nave with two fide ifles, and a crols in the mid- 
die reſembling a cathedral. Some of the ſtalls are {till 
ſtanding in the choir, and there are two chauntries, 
one on the ſouth beginning to fall to decay, but that 
on the north is uſed as a veſtry. 

Iu the middle of the church is a lofty tower with a 
ſpire, and in it are fix bells, with a ſmall one to 
call the people together to worthip, and a very Jarge 
one, ſeldom rung, which weighs jour thouſand eight 
hundred pounds. There are many ancient monuments 
in this church, particularly one to the memory of 
Sir Thomas Stanly, fon ot the carl of Derby, and his 
lady, but although cut out of the moſt curious mar- 
ble, yet it has been greatly defaced by the injury 
of time, and ſome of the figures have been broke 
off. 

The lines inſcribed on this monument, breath ſuch 
ſentiments of piety, that we ſhall} preſent them to our 
readers. At the head are the following. 


Not monumental fone preſerves our fame, 

Nor ſky-aſpiring pyramids our name. 

The memory of him for whom this ſtands, 

Shall out-live marble and defacer's hands, 

When all to time's conſumption ſhall be geaven, 
Stanly, for whom this ſtands, ſhall ſtand in heaven. 


At the feet. 
Aſk who lies here, but do not weep, 
He is not dead, he doth but ſteep : 
This ſtony regiſter is for his bones, 
His fame is more perpetual than theſe ſtones, 
And his own goodneſs, with himſelf, being gone, 
Shall live when earthly monument is none. 


There is a neat almshouſe, at the weſt end of the 
church, for fix poor widows, who have an annual al- 
lowance of forty ſhillings, with a gown, ſhift and 
ccals. 

From this place we proceeded to Great Wenlock, ſo 
called to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmall village in the ſame 
neighbourhood, called Little Wenlock, It is a pretty 
ayreeable place, conlifting of two ſtreets, but the houſes 
are mean and ill built. 

A nunnery was founded in this town, during the 
heptarchy; but after the Norman conqueſt, Roger de 
Montgomery pulled down the antient building, and 
erected a ſtately abby for monks of the Cluniac order, 
who remained in 1 of it till the diſſolution, when 
its annual revenues amounted to four hundred and 
thirty four pounds. 

Great part of this ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and from 
the whole of its appearance muſt have been one of the 
moſt magnificent convents in this part of England. 
The church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, conſiſting of 
4 nave, two fide iſles, a chancel, and a tower with a 
lofty ſpire. The town is a borough by preſcription, 
and was incorporated by Charles I. with the privilege 
of ſending members to parliameut, and is governed by 
bailiff, a recorder, two juſtices of the peace, and twetve 
of the principal inhabitants, with a town clerk and 
other proper officers. | 

There was a copper mine diſcovered here in the 
reign of Richard II. but it has been long ſince negleQ- 
ed, although the people have ſtill an exceeding good 
quarry of Iime-ſtone, which brings them conſiderable 
advantages, The weekly market is on Monday, and 
there are four annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May, 
the fifth of July, the ſeventeenth of October, and the 
22 ot December, being diſtant from London 146 
miles. 
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fine, having many good houſes, and the ſhops ate be- 


From theſe parts we proceeded alons the 
the Severn to the ancient town of Bridgenorth, 
a place of great trepute under the Mercian king; 
built a ſtately Caſtle in it to ſecure it againſt the TY 
dations of the Pagan Danes. In the beginnin, W poi 
reign of Henry, I. the town was enicompatſcg *.: oy 
ſtone wall, by Robert de Beleſme, fon of Roger i 
gomery, who alſo pulled down the old cattle aud, 
another on its ruins. All this was done in . 
diſturb the government, for ſoon after 
gainſt his ſovereign, and put a ſtrong Carrilon into thi 
place; but being beſieged by the king's army, he * 
privately in the night, and eſcaped abroad, hilt < 
town and cafile were both obliged to ſubmit, It u.. 
again beſieged by Henry II. and an arrow bein 1 
from the walls, the king narrowly eſcaped LIE 
killed, 

In the reign of Edward IT. the Mortimers and othe 
lords of their party touk and burnt this town ; but wy 
ſoon driven trom it, and obliged to ſcek refuge in He. 
refordſhire. When the civil wars broke out in the 12 
century, a garriſon was placed here by the king, win 
marched hither from Shrewſbury to meet the army gf 
the parliament, and a ſharp engagement enſued ne 
the church of St, Leonard's, wherein the royaliſts wer: 
defeated, and the church burnt to the ground. 

The caſtle which was built on a ſtecp rock was cop. 
ſidered as impregnable before the uſe of gun powder was 
known; but the army of the parliament having ere&:g 
a battery on an eminence, they played it of with ſo 
much fury, that moſt of the fabrick was levelled to th- 
ground, there being at preſent only a few remain cf 
it left, particularly one of the towers, which is ejtecmes 
for its workmanſhip, ſuperior to any thing of the ſam: 
nature in England. 

The town of Bridgenorth is both large and populous, 
part of it being built on a lofty rock, and part cf it on 
low ground ſo that the one is called the Upper, and the 
other the Lower town; but they are united by a tons 
bridge of ſeven arches, on which is a gatehouſe, with 
lome other buildings. The rock upon which the Up- 
per town ſtands is ſixty yards perpendicular, and tte 
cellars underneath the houſes are cut out of the ſolld 
rock. 

From this place a ſtreet reachcs to the bridge, cut 
out of the rock, and juſtly admired by all who vilit 
the town, for though the declivity is ſo great, yet the 
ſteps and rails render it both ſafe and agreeable, On 
one ſide of the middle of this road the houſes are cut 
out of the rock, and inſtead of artifical roofs as in other 
towns, they are covered with gardens and foot paths. 
The ſtreet on the upper part ot the hill is exceeding 
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hind piazzas, where the people are ſheltered from the 
rain: EY 
The Lower town has three exceeding good fireets 
well paved, and in them were ſome religious houſes be- 
tore the reformation, but they are all totally demos 
ed. There are two pariſh churches in the town, one 
of which, called St. Leonard's, ſtands near the ruins & 
the caſtle, and is an exceeding handſome building 0 
red ſtone, of which great quantities are found in the 
neighbourhood. The church-yard is adorned with fe 
rows of trees, and the profpect from thence, over the 
Severn, is extremely delightful. | 
Near the chnrch-yard are ſome elegant houſes, and a 
free ſchool, founded by queen Elizabeth, which h 
produced ſeveral excellent ſcholars, and it is open bor 
all the ſons of the freemen who chule to a tend, * 
building has alſo been erected near the ſchool for a !:- 
brary, for the uſe of the neighbouring clergy 3 but IC 
has not yet received any donations, befides the bo9K, 
belonging to one Mr. Stackhouſe, late rector of the 
church ot St. Mary, | 8 
Near the ſame place is an hoſpital for the recep! 
of poor aged perſons, and ſeveral almshouſes 107 u: 
dows. The church of St. Mary's ſtand in the. Lowe 
town, and is an exceeding neat ſtructure, * 
14. 
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xs and ſeats in the church-yard, from whence there 
* proſpect of a ſmall iſland in the Severn, pleaſantly 
aded with trees. | | 
"Tndeed the town is bath romantic and delightful, and 

dare told, that the unfortunate king Charles I. who 
s twice here, prefered it to every place in his domi- 
got The extenſive proſpect over the neighbouring 
0 the delightful view of the river, with the end- 
10 variety of proſpects that continually preſent them- 
Sho to the aſtoniſhed ſpectator, ate finely deſcribed in 
the following lines. 


Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landſcape tire the view? 
The ſountain's fall, the rivers flow, 
The woody vallies, warm and low, 
The windy ſummit, wild and high, 
Roughly ruſhing on the ſky, 

The pleaſing ſeat, the ruin'd tow'r, 
The naked rock, the ſhady bow'r, 

The town and village, dome and farm, 
Each give each a noble charm, 

As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm, 


DyER. 


This town received its charter of incorporation 
ſom Henry II. which was again renewed and con- 
emed by his fon king John, and is governed by two 
bailiffs, twenty four alderinen, a recorder, forty eight 
common councilmen, a town clerk and other proper 
officers, It is well ſupplied with water, both from 
4 ſpring in the neighbourhood, and allo by water 
works like thoſe at London Bridge, they having been 
fniſhed under the direction of the ſame artiſt. The 
town ſuſtered greatly by a dreadful fire that broke out 
here on the tenth of April 1704, but the damage has 
been ſince made up. It returns two members to par- 
lament, and has a weekly market on Saturday, with 
four annual fairs, viz. on the Thur{day before Shrove 
Tueſday, thirtieth of June, the ſecond of Auguſt, and 
the twenty ninth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 138 miles. 

Boſcobel in the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth is 
famous, and will be ever celebraied in hiſtory, for 
beinz the place which afforded an aſylum to Charles 
I. after the fatal battle of Worceſter. He lay in the 


the branches of a large oak tree, where he ſaw a troop 
of horſe, that had been ſent in purſuit of him, com- 
ing towards the tree, but an owl having frightened 
one of their horſes, they turned to the other fide, and 
bo left the king, who remained there till evening, when 
proper difguiſe was procured for him, with which he 
travelled to the ſouth of England, and from thence 
elcaped to France. 

After the reſtoration, a wall was built round the 
oa, which is almoſt decayed by reaſon of people cut- 
tiny off pieces to keep in memory of that event; but 
2 young one has ſprung up which is ſtill called the 
Royal Oak. There is a flat ſtone over the gate 


the wall with a Latin inſcription to the following 
import. 
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baſil and Jane Fitzherbert recommends to poſterity 
this moſt tortunate tree, which the all-gracious'and 
amighty God, by whom kings reign, ordained here 
to grow, that it might be the aſylum of the moſt 
potent prince, king Charles II. and have ſurrounded 
* by a wall, to tranſmit at once to poſterity the 
remembrance of ſo great an event, and bear teſtimony 
of their firm allegiance to kings. 


The Oak beloved by Jove. 


Fey perſons perhaps have ever in the courſe of their 

experienced ſuch fignal interpoſitions of divine 

F-oridence, and perhaps no perſon was ever more un- 

vattul for them. 

om this place, we proceeded to viſit Hales Owen, 
"et, and town belonging to this county, although 
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houſe all night, and towards morning hid himſelf in 
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ſeperated from it by Staffordſhire, and Worceſterſhire, 
It is fituated in a valley ſurrounded by hills, and is 
in general a very good town well inhabited, with ſome 
gentee] houſes, there being feveral people of faſhion 
coniiantly refiding in it. It was principally noted in 
former times, for its fine abby founded in the reign 
of king John, for monks of the premonſtratenſian 
order, and in latter times it received grea: benefactions, 
ſo that its annual revenues at the diſſolution amounted 
to three hundred and thirty ſeven pounds, tifteen inillings 
and fix pence. 

Great part of the walls of this abby, are yet re- 
maining, but moſt of them are OVErgrown with 
buihes and weeds, The church is a fine gothic ſtrue— 
ture, built in the form of Salisbury cathedral, with 
a beautiful ſpire, ſupported by four curious arches, 
and many of the family of the Lyttletons were for- 
merly buried in it. We learn from the will of Sir 
Thomas de Lyttleton, juſtices of the common pleas, 
and author of the celcbrated ticatiſe on the Tenures, 
that when he dicd 1483, he lefr rwo books written by 
himſelf one on the manners of the Romans, and the 
other on the canons, faid to be chained up in this 
church for the, uſe of the prieſts, but it does not now 
appear what is become ot them. | | 

The principle manufacture of the town conſiſts 
in making nails, with ſome other ſorts of hardware, 
and there is a poor marker on Monday, with two 
annual fairs, viz. on Eaſter Monday, and the twenty 
ſeventh of June, being dittant from London 118 
males, 

Near this town is the Leaſowes, the beautiful ſeat 
of the late learned and ingenious Mr. Shenſtone, who 
ſpent many years, in beſtowing upon it all the dignity 
of art. to ſet off the charms of nature. Indecd the 
beauties are ſo numerous that it would require a vo- 
lume to deſcribe them. The firſt thing that engages 
our attention, 1s a gothic arch, called the Priory RY 


from whence there is a fine walk, with a ſmall ſtream 


running by its ſide over à bed of pebbles which with 
its noiſe is extremely agreeable, and at every {mall 
diſtance are feats fixed, beautitully overſhaded with 
trees, 

From this we deſcend a fine ſloping lawn, and turn- 
ing to the right are preſented with a view of the 
{pire of Hales Owen church peeping as it were through 
the trees. Leaving this beautiful ſpot we pals to 
another on the left, ſtill more enchanting, being a 
fine walk ſhaded on the one fide with tall trees, un- 
der which are benches fixed, and a ftream of water 
on the other, whilſt the eye is delighted with the pro- 
ſpect of a wood planted in the form of a Theatre. 

There is a large root houſe, on the leſt of this walk, 
inſcribed to the earl of Stamford, and near it are ſe- 
veral fine caſcades, with a pretty foreſt on the left, 
conſiſting of fine green ſlopes and irregular rows of 
trees. Walking along through theſe trees the eye 
catches a glimple of Hales Owen, and at the extremity 
is a fine obeliſk, with an inſcription to the memory 
of the ingenious Mr. Somervile. 

The next place we viſited was a hne circular bower 
inſcribed to the late Mr. Dodflev whom Mr. Shen- 
ſtone honoured with many marks of his friendſhip. 
Oppoſite this bower is a pleaſant bank, with a ſtatue 
of the piping Faunus, and near it are feats from 
whence there 1s a diſtant view of the priory at Hales 
Owen. From this place we paſlled under a gateway 
to a ſmall open grove, and near it is a curious dome 
in the form of a temple, made entirely of long beech 
trees, which have been planted in that manner. Be- 
yond. this temple, we were preſented with a full view 
of the priory, which being ſeen in ruins through the 
tall venerable trees, gives it a molt delightful appear- 
ance. Paſſing through a wicket. we came to a cir- 
cular green hill, on the ſummit of which is a clump 
of trees, and through them, we were preſented with a 
view of the neighbouring country. 

Near this place is a moſt curious alcove finiſhed 
in the gothic taſte, from whence there is a ſlop- 
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ing paſſage along a bank to a large thicket, and be- 
yond that is a lawn, croſſed by a ſmall ſerpentine river. 
About the center of the lawn, we had a diſtant view of 
Mr. Shenſtone's houſe, partly ſhaded by trees, with a 
ſmall beautiful ſtream of clear water running by 1t. 


A little to the right is a fine bower, inſcribed to the 


Jate ingenious Mr. Spence, and near it is another fine 
walk, from whence we were preſented with ſeveral 
ſmall lakes and pieces of water, laid out with fo much 
taſte, as not to be equalled by any thing of the ſame 
nature we ever remember to have ſeen. At this place 
the path begins gradually to aſcend, beneath a deep 
ſhade, on the fide of which is a ſmall winding ſtream 
that divides itſelf into two equal parts, and forms a 
fort of Peninſula. There is at ene corner of it a ſtatue 
and urn, to the memory of Mits Doleman, an amia- 
ble young lady, nearly related to Mr. Shenſton, who 
died of the ſmall-pox, and on the other, are ſome beau- 
tiful caſcades. 

A little above this place is a fine walk, which pre- 
ſents us with ſuch a profuſion of ideas, ruſhing into 
the mind from a variety of objects, that nothing can 
poſſibly exceed it. Near it is a fine bower, with leats in- 
ſcribed to the noble family of Lyttletons ; and near that 
is a gothic ſcreen, backed with tall fir trees, that gives 
it a very ſtriking appearance. 

Beyond this place, we came to Virgil's grove, where 
there are ſuch a profuſion of beauties, as exceed all de- 
(cription ; nor can they be properly reliſhed by any one 
who has not read that celebrated poet in the original 
Latin. 

The other parts of the gardens are fo diverſified, in 
the moſt beautiful manner, that no perſon can view 
them without admira.ion, unleſs he is utterly deſtitute 
of all true taſte, which alone muſt regulate the judg- 
ment in the purſuit of knowledge. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county, is 
Cleebury, or Cleobury Mortimer, becauſe it formerly 
belonged to the noble family of that name. It is plea- 
ſantly fituated, and conſiſts of one large ſtreet, in which 
are ſome good: houſes, but little trade is carried on, ſo 
that it is not at preſent populous. 

There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle in this place, 
built by one of the e but no remains of 
it are now left, nor are there now any public buildings 
in the town, that merit a particular deſcription, beſides 
the church, which is a venerable gothic ſtructure, and 
formerly belonged to one of the mitred abbies. The 


chancel is extremely curious, and in it is a monument 


that merits the attention of every traveller, not for 
the elegance of the workmanſhip, but the words of the 
epitaph, which conveys to the mind the moſt feeling 
ſentiments of unfeigned duty from an obedient ſon to 
an indulgent parent. It is as follows; 


The Reverend Mr. William Edwards, late vicar of 
this church, departed this life, 
Feb. 16, 1738, aged 77. 


The ritual ſtone thy ſon doth lay 
O'er thy reſpected duſt, 

Only proclaims the mournful day 
When he a parent loft. 


Fame will convey thy virtues down, 
Through ages yet to come; 

*Tis needleſs, fince fo well they're known, 
To crowd them on thy tomb. 


Deep to engrave them on my heart, 
Rather demands my care ; 

Ah ! could I ſtamp in ev'ry part 
The fair impreſſion there | 


In life to copy thee I'll ftrive, 
And when I that reſign, 

May ſome good-natur'd friend ſurvive, 
To lay my bones by thine, 


f It is remarkable, that a lay deacon al ways read, 


firſt leſſon in this church, and aſſiſts as pariſh cl., de 

though there is one of that character employed 5 * 

pariſhioners, 7-0 
There is a free ſchool on the north {ge .c 

. 6 Sata Ot the 

church, founded by fir Lacon William Child. ... 
the maſters in Chancery, who left three thouſand. 8 

hundred pounds for ſupporting it, beſides a config = 

ble ſalary to the maſter, who is obliged to r 

fuch of the youths in the town as chuſe to attend. 2 

T here is on the eaſt fide of the ſchool the reg... 
a Daniſh camp, but it does not appear by whom * 
thrown up. Coals are found in great plenty in 3 
neighbourhood of this town; and it has a weekly ma w 
on I hurſday, with two annual fairs, viz. on he © 
|| cond of May, and the twenty-feventh of Oclober * 

ing diſtant trom London 135 miles. " m 

[he air in this county is in general pure and fete, 
except on the mountains, where it is cold and piercin 

although in general exceeding healthy, The (0 ua 
according to the different ſituations, that in the * * 
| part yielding large crops of the moſt excellent +; 

but the ſouthern and weſtern parts that are hiliy, ,.. 
reſerved for paſture, where great numbers of ſheep, oe 
indeed all forts of cattle are fed. The meadows tens 
the banks of the Severn are rich and fertile, ang ;; 
many parts are mines of copper, lead, iron, coals, an 
lime-ſtone. 55 

Freſh water fiſh are caught in moſt of the rivers 
particularly the Severn ; and proviſions are venerally 
in great plenty. 5 

The principal manufactures carried on by the in. 
habitants, conſiſt in making of Welch cottons « 
Shrewſbury, and ſtockings at Bridgenorth, with {ome 
articles of hard ware, in different parts. 

The rivers which merit a particular deſcription, are 
the Severn, of which we have already ſpoken in our 
account of Glouceſterſhire, It riſes in Montgomery. 
ſhire, and entering this county, divides it into two 
equal parts, after which it enters Worcefterſhire, near 
Bewdley, in that county. 

The Temd, that riſes in Radnorſhire, and running 
eaſtward, along the borders of this county, divides it 
from Herefordſhire, and falls into the Severn near the 
* Worceſter. 

he Clun, or Calun, riſes near Biſhops-caftle, in 
this county, and running ſouthward, falls into the 
Temd, fome miles below Ludlow, already de- 
ſcribed. | 
| The manners and cuſtoms of the people in Shrop- 
ſhire, differ greatly, thoſe in the principal towns nearly 
reſembling the moſt polite people in England, while 
ſuch as live near the borders of Wales, and other re- 
mote parts, are too much addicted to that felfſh mo- 
tive, which we have already taken notice of as the de- 
ſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the ancient Britons. 

The moſt curious plants in this county are the fol- 
lowing; 

Small Wild Roſemary found near Eleſmere. 

Touch Me Not, on the banks of the Severn. 

Hairs-tail-ruſh, near the borders of Wales. 

Dog Mercury, near Ludlow. 

Quicken Tree, on the hills near Shrewſbury. 

Black berried Heath, near Bridgenorth. 

Spleen Wort in many different parts. 

Plowmens Spikenard in ſome of the woods. And, 


Maiden Pink, near Biſhops-caſtle. 


9 Olle ur 


has 
eat , 


Amongſt other eminent perſons, born in this count! 
we have ſelected accounts of the following. 


Robert Langland, the celebrated author of the U.. 
fions of Pierce Plowinan, was born at Cleobury, al- 
ready de'cribed, ſome time in the reign of Edward III. 
but the year is not certainly known, only that his Fa. 
rents ſeem to have been in reputable circumitances, * 
he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, where he f- 
| niſhed his ſtudies, and entered into prieſts orders. 


When 


When he leſt the univerſity, he became acquainted 
ich the learned Wickliffe, and imbibed the notions 
1 hat celebrated reformer, for he ſaw fo much cor- 
cher in the whole frame of popery, that he conſi- 
w—_ it as little better than Paganiſm. He was e- 
a” . eſteemed by the nobility, as hated by the prieſts, 
A lived to a good old age; dying ſome time in the 
beeinning of the reign of Henry IV. before the ſtatute 
— made for burning hereticks, 

. elegant edition of his Viſions has been lately 
liſhed, with Jearned and curious notes, by the in- 
"enious doctor Piercy, in his Reliquies of ancient 


poetry 


sir Robert Broke, or Brooke, was born in this county 
1612, and inſtructed in Grammar learning, after which 
his parents ſent him to Oxford, where he finiſhed his 
iloſophical ſtudies, and removed to the Middle Tem- 
le. London. When he had acquired a perfect know- 
edge of the law, he was called up to the bar, and in 
* he took the degree of ſerjeant. 

n the acceſſion of queen Mary 1553, he was ap- 
inted chief juſtice of the common pleas, and received 
the honour of knighthood, He enjoyed his high office, 
tl his death, which happened in the year 1558. He 
wa man of great learning in his proſeſſion, as appea:s 
{om his abſtract of the yeariy books, and AS A judge, he 
was jultly eſteemed for his moderation and integrity. 


Sir Thomas Adams was born at Wem in this county, 
and after he had gone through a courſe of grammatical 


dies in Cambridge, his parents deſigning him for the 
church. When he had ſtudied ſometime at the univer- 
ity he came to London, and was bred a draper, in 
which profeſſion he acquired a great fortune, and was 
juccethvely ſheriff, aiderman, lord mayor, father of the 
city, and one of its xepreſentatives in parliament, in, all 
which ſtations he behaved with great prudence, juſtice 
and integrity, 

When the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the 
royal cauſe, for which he was ſtripped of great part of 
his property; but his loſſes were made up at the reſtora- 
tion, when he was honoured with knighthood. Belides 
ſereral free ſchools, he eſtabliſhed a profeſſorſhip of 
Arabic in Cambridge; and was at the ſole expence of 
uanſlating the goſpels into the Perſian tongue, in order 
as he ſaid to throw a ſtone at the forehead of Mahomet. 
He died 1607, aged 81. 


Hugh Broughton, A. M. was born at Shrewſbury, 
in th:s county, and after he had learned Latin and 
Greek, was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, where he 
Rudied above ſixteen hours every day, and made great 
proficiency in critical learning. He employed moſt of 
his time in ſtudying the prophecies of Daniel, and the 
Revelations, and wrote commentaries upon them ; but 
trough the whole of them he appears to have been ut- 
terly ignorant of hiſtory, He wrote with great bitter- 
nels againſt the Preſbyterians, particularly Beza, whom 
te reproaches for having altered his notes on the New 
: — as often as he publiſhed a new edition. He 
d 1012. 


Benjamin Whichcote, D. D. was born in Shrop- 
ſhire 1610, and privately inſtructed in Grammar Jearn- 
ng, after which he was entered in Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, where he finiſhed his {tudies, and entered 
no holy orders. His firſt preferment in the church 
Ws a living in Somerſetſhire, after which he was elec- 
td provoſt of King's college, and one of the univerſity 
preachers. 

During the uſurpation, he complied with the ruling 
powers, but acted with ſo much prudence and modera- 
don, that he became of great ſervice to ſuch of the 
dergy as ſerupled to take the oaths. He inſtructed the 
Jouth under his care with ſo much judgment and diſ- 
ctetion, that many of his pupils became an ornament 
aud honour to the nation. At the reſtoration, he was 


learning at a private ſchool, was ſent to finiſh his ſtu- 
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preſented to the vicarage of St. Lawrence Jewry, in 
London, which he held till his death 1683. 

He was certainly a very eminent divine, and his 
character, drawn by Dr. Tillotſon, who preached his fu- 
neral ſermon, ſhews him in the moſt amiable light thro? 
all the ſtations of life. His ſermons are publiſhed in 
{our volumes, Octavo, and a ſelect collection of them 
in one volume by the ear] of Shaftsbury. 


— 


| with ſuch unwearied aſfiduity, that he became acquaint- 


| \ichard Baxter, an eminent minifter among the 
| Noncontormiſts, and well known for his numerous 
| Writings, was born in this county 1615. His parents, 
| Who were in reputable circumſtances, deſigned him for 
the church, but unſortunately he was put to ſchool, 
Where the maſters were utterly ignorant of what they 
pretended to teach, The natural ſtrength of his genius 
however ſurmounted all thoſe difficulties, and although 
he was never ſent tc the univerſity, yet he became fo 
famous tor his learning, that he was eſteemed by the 
leading men of both parties 

During the civil wars he was chaplain to one of the 
regiments belonging to the parliament, and after the 
death of the king, he was promoted to the living of 
Kidderminſter, in Worceſterſhire, where he diſcharged 
all the duties of the paſtoral office, with the ſtricteſt 
fidelity, and acquired the eſteem of many of the 
royaliſts, who loved him for his piety and modera- 
tion. 

At che reſtoration he was appointed one of the 
commilhioneis to attend the conference at the Sa- 
voy, in order to revite the Liturgy; but that, as 
was previoully deſigned, came to nothing. He was 
alcerward offered the b:ſhopric of Hereford, if he would 
comply with-tne act of uniformity ; but that he de- 
cliacd chufing rather to ſaffer with the non-contormiſts, 
to v hom he was connected by ſentiment. 

In the latter end of the reign of Charles II. Baxter 
publiſhed a paraphraie on theNew Teſtament, but the 
notes on the thirtcenth of the Romans, fo offended the 
court, that the attorney general tiled an information 
againſt him, and be was brought to a tryal in the court 
of King's-bench, before that eternal diſgrace to che 
law, chief juſtice Jefferies. The brutal behaviour of 
Jefferies on that occation was altogether conſiſtant with 
his character, and Baxter was ſined hve thouſand pounds 
and committed to priſon till he ihould pay it, where he 
remained two years, but was at laſt diſcharged, through 
the intereſt of the earl of Powis. After the revolution 
he retired to a private houſe in Charter-houſe Square, 
where he died 1691. 

He was certainly a man of great piety, as well as 
learning, and Dr. Barrow ufed to ſay of him, that his 
controverſies were never anſwered, and his religious 
tracts but too little practiced. 


Adam Littleton, D. D. was born at Hales Owen, 
in this county 1627, and inſtructed under the famous 


Dr. Buſby, in Weſtminſter ſchool, after which he be- 


much, during the civil wars, for his loyalty, and in 
order to procure a ſubſiſtance, was obliged to become 
an uſher to his old maſter at Weſtminſter, 

When the reitoration took place, he was appointed 
one of the chaplains in ordinary, rector of Chelſea, mi- 
niſter of St. Botolph, Alderſgate-ſtreet, and ſubdean of 
Weſtminſter, all which he enjoyed till his death, 1694, 
when he was buried, according to his deſire, in Chelſea 
church. 

He was a molt excellent claſſical ſcholar. and wrote 
a Latin and Engliſh Dictionary, ſtill uſed in the 
{chools. 


Thomas Hide, D. D. was born near Bridgenorth, 
in this county 1636, and inſtructed in Grammar learn- 
ing at Eaton, from whence he was ſent, according to 
the rules of that foundation, to finiſh his ſtudies in 
King's college, Cambridge, where he took his degrees. 
He addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of oriental learning, 


&d 


came a ſtudent in Chriſts church, Oxford; but ſuffered . 
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ed with all the eaſtern languages, and was one of thoſe 
io aſſiſted biſhop Walton, in compiling the Polyglot 
bible. 

He was appointed profeſſor of Oriental learning, at 
Oxford, keeper of the Bodleian library, prebendary of 
Sarum, archdeacon of Glouceſter, and canon of Chriſts 
church. He held all theſe preferments till his death, 
which happened in 1702. He wrote many valuabie 


works all tending to promote the knowledge of the 


oriental tongues, and was in every reſpect a man ef 
creat learning and piety. 


William Wycherly, well known for his celebrated 
comedies was born in this county 1640, and fent over 
to be educated in France, where he Was perverted to 
the errors of popery. When he had hnithed his 
ſtudies. he returned to England, and falling into the 
company of ſome learned divines, he was convinced of 
the truth of the proteſtant religion, and reconciled to 
the church of England. 

He was afterwards entered a ſtudent in the Middle 
Temple, but being much addicted to pleaſure, he for- 
ſook the ſtudy of the law, before he was called to the 
bar, and became a writer for the ſtage. He was in great 
eſteem by all the nobility at court, and might have 
riſen to high preferment; but having unfortunately 
married the counteſs of Drogheda, the king was highly 
diſpleaſed, and although the lady left him her whole 
fortune when ſhe died, yet his title not being good in 
law, her relations diſputed it with him, ſeized on all his 
effects, and threw him into the King's Bench priſon ; 
but James II. paid all his debts, and ſettled on him a 
penſion of two hundred pounds a year. 

On the death ot his father, he became poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable eſtate, but it was clogged with ſo many 
limitations, that he never enjoyed any great advantage 
from it. He married, in his advanced years, a young 
lady of fortune, but only ſurvived his nuptials eleven 
days, and died 1715. | 


John Benbow, one of the moſt celebrated Engliſh 
2dmirals, was born at a ſmall village in this county, 
1650, and deſigned by his parents for the navy, in 
which he afterwards made a very diſtinguiſhing hgure, 
He was initiated in the merchants ſervice ; but after- 
wards obtained a command in the royal navy, and hav- 
ing engaged a Sallee Rover, ſomewhere in the Medi- 
terranean, he took thirteen priſoners, whoſe heads he 
ordered to be cut off and ſalted in a barrel, in the ſame 
manner as the ſailors do beef and pork. 

Upon his return to England, he was driven by ſtreſs 
of weather into Cadiz, where he went on ſhore fol- 
lowed by a negroe ſervant carrying the heads of the pi- 
rates in a ſack, which the cuſtom houſe officers inſiſted 
on ſearching, although Benbow, told them that it only 
contained ſalt proviſions. That anſwer, however, did 
not ſatisfy the officers, upon which Benbow ordered the 
negroe to throw the ſalted heads on the table, telling the 
officers that they were welcome to eat if they pleaſed. 

News of this adventure having been tranſmitted to 
the king of Spain, he was ſo pleaſed with it that he re- 
commended him to James II. then king of England, 


| 


— — 


by whom he was promoted to a higher cmi, 
when the revolution took place, he eſpouſed Pt ; 
of his country, and roſe by his merit to che "I 
offices in the navy, without the atli{tauce either Aire 
ney or court favour. e 

He was in all the wars in the reign of king Win 
and in 1702, with three ſhips engaged a whole dan, 
ſquadron, where he behaved with ſo much he, 
that when his leg was ſhattered in pieces, he comin. 
to deliver his orders with the ſame tranquility 3 
not beep hurt. FRY 

The cowardice of his captains, two of wh 
afterwards ſhot, had ſuch an effect on his ming, l 
threw him into a fever. and put an end to his wall 
life, betore had time to lee his native country. "Mm 


On * Spa 


William Shenſtone was born near Hales 0 
this county, ſometime in the reign of queen A 
deſigned, by his parents, for the church, why 


Wen in 
nie, an 


was properly qualified for the univerſity, . 1 a 
Pembroke college, Oxtord, where he made great * i 
hciency in his ſtudies, but refuſed to enter into ko 
orders, for reaſons that he would never communica, 4 
even to his neareſt and molt reſpected friends. He _ in 
tertained a paſſion for a young lady in his youth, bu 4 
ſhe having rejected his ſuit, he lived a batchelor ere * 
after. j 4 
When his father died, he took poſſeſſion of the fi. a 
mily eftate at the Leaſowes, where he made all tac. 1 
improvements already mentioned, and lived in a ms | 
primitive and exemplary manner, ſeldom removing tron : 
home, unleſs when he happened to go on a vilit to! 5 


particular friend. His benevolence and humanity ves 
of ſo inlarged a nature, that he neglected all forts g 
economy, and with an eſtate of only three hundred 1 
year did more good to his fellow creatures, then many | 
who are poſſeſled of ten times that ſum, His friends 
imagined that he was in debt, but when he died it wa 
found, that notwithſtanding his unbounded generdfity, 
and unaffected benevolence, he had left more thin 
ſufficient to pay all his debts. 

He died 1764, and the late Mr. Dodſley his moſt 
intimate friend, publiſhed his works in three volumes, 
the firſt of which contains his poems, the ſecond hi; 
eſſays, and the third his letters. 


This county is bounded on the north by Flinthir: 
and Cheſhire, on the weit by Denbighthire and Mont: 
gomeryſhire, on the eaſt by Staffordſhire, and on the 
ſouth by Radnorſhire, Herefordſhire and Worc:ſter- 
ſhire. It is in length about forty miles, and in breath 
thirty-three, the whole circumference being one hundred 
and thirty-four miles. 

It is divided into fifteen hundreds, and contains thir- 
teen market towns, with one hundred and ſeventy pa- 
riſhes, being partly in the dioceſe of Litchfield, and 
partly in that of St. Aſaph, and the province of Cen- 
terbury. i 

It returns twelve members to parliament, viz. two 
knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of the 
following towns, Shrewſbury, Bridgenorth, Ludlou; 


D 


Wenlock, and Biſhop's Caſtle. 
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HEN the Roman invaded Britain, this 
W county was inhabited by the Cornavii; and 

during the heptarchy, was part of the king- 
dom of Mercia, till the whole was ſubdued by Egbert, 
ind reduced under one government, f 

Leaving Cleobury in Shropſhire, . we entered this 

at and viſited firſt the town of Bewdley, or as it 
count), 6 N 
Gould be called Beau-licu, ſituated on the Severn, over 
which there is a good ſtone bridge, with a gatehouſe 
on the center arch, uſed as a priſon for debtors. It is 
a place of conſiderable antiquity, but more famous ſor 
the vaſt trade carried on at It by means of the Severn ; 
ind it is here that the dealers in Sheffield, Leeds, 
Mancheſter, Wolverhampton, | Birmingham, and the 
other trading towns, ſend their goods, which are put 
into barges, and from thence conveyed down the river to 
Briſtol and other parts. 

t is indeed ſurprizing to ſee what number of barges 
ze continually going and returning, and it is not un- 
common to ſee, in one day, a hundred pack-horſes 
ative here, laden with manufacturers goods, beſides 
waggons, with hard ware, and other articles, 

The lower part of the town near the river, has many 

ſhops and houſes, there being ſeveral rich mer- 
chants and traders conſtantly reſiding here, who often 
acquire great fortunes. The market houſe is exceed- 
ing neat ; and near it is the church, built in the Tuſ- 
can order, with a ſquare tower, in which is a ring of 
ſix good bells. But this church, however, is ſubject 
to that of Ribbesford, about a mile below, on the ſame 
ſide of the river, and not on the oppoſite fide, as a late 
author tells us. 
At the upper part of the town is an old gate, and 
without that on the road leading to Cleobury, are long 
rows of poor irregular houſes, called the Wyre Hill, 
where it is not uncommon, in the ſummer ſeaſon to ſee 
twoor three hundred women and girls, fitting at their 
«ors knitting coarſe woollen caps, ſuch as are uſed by 
the Dutch ſailors. 
On the ſouth weſt of the town, on a lofty eminence, 
from whence there is a delightful proſpect, Henry VII. 
built a moſt beautiful palace for the reſidence of his 
lon Arthur, who lived in it after his marriage with Ca- 
thurine of Arragon, but declining daily in his health, 
removed to Ludlow, where he ended his days. Some 
part of this palace is ſtill remaining, and with ſome 
modern additions, it is now inhabited by two country 
zentlemen. 
Upon the whole, Bewdley is one of the moſt flou- 
tilaing towns in this part of the kingdom, and has ſent 
membeis to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons. 
ut in 1708, a double return having been made in con- 
lequence of a new charter granted to the corporation, 
the affair was argued in the Houſe of Commons, and 
frer fince that time it has only ſent one member to 
parliament, 

The town is now governed by a bailiff, twelve al- 
ermen, a recorder, ſteward, twelve principal burgeſſes, 
«town clerk, and other proper officers. The weckly 
market is on Saturday, and two fairs, viz. on the 
wenty-third of April, and tenth and eleventh of 

cember, being diſtant from London 127 miles. 

Polite Bewdley, adjoining to the river, is a large 

opulous village, called Ribbeſhall, or Rubbenhall, 

Were the waggons. unload, ſo that it is always ex- 

remely f - of people. It hay a handſome chapel, where 
3 
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divine ſervice is ſaid, and at the north end of this 
town is a fine houſe, built in a meadow near the river, 
from the windows of which, there is a fine proſpect 
of Bewdley, and the neighbouring hills. 

There is alſo a fine ſeat on the top of a hill, a little 
to the eaſtward of this place, and the proſpect from it 
is the molt delightſul that can be imagined, 

King's Areley, or as it is called Lower Areley, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another of the ſame name, is a moſt 
delightful village, ſituated near the Severn, about three 
miles below Bewdley, and is a place of great anti- 
quity, as appears from the remains of an ancient caſtle, 
that belonged for many generations, to the family of 
Muchelowes, but has now paſſed into other hands. 

There is a remarkable monument in the church yard 
of this village, to the memory of fir Henry Coningſby, 
and the people have a tradition, that fir Henry having 
a young child, an only ſon, he was one day playing 
with him at the window of his houſe, when the infant 
iprang out of his arms, and was drowned in a mote be- 
fore the front of tae houſe. The father was ſo affected 
with this melancholy accident, that he ſhut himſelf up 
in a private houſe in this pariſh, where he remained till 
his death, and ordered, by his will, that he ſhould be 
buried in this church yard, that his grave ſhould be 
filled with pebbles. and a wall four feet high, and 
thirteen feet long ſhould be erected over him, with a 
ſtone ſeat before it, and a walnut-tree at each end. 
This tomb ſtill remains in the manner we have de- 
ſcribed it. a | 

There is a ſmall manufactory in this village for fail 
cloth, ſacks, and ſuch articles; but not carried on to 
any. extent. os | 

There was a ſmall priory at a village called Aſtley, 
near this place, founded in the reign of Henry II. but 
none of its ruins are now viſible. 5 

From this place we went to viſit Hartlebury Caſtle, 
the fine ſeat of the biſhop of Worceſter, and juſtly ad- 
mired for the regularity of the workmanſhip, ſpacious 
rooms, and fine gardens. There was a caſtle built 
here in the Saxon times, but in the reign of Henry III. 
it was pulled down, and this ſtately edifice erected, 
where it ſtood, at the ſole expence of two biſhops, name-- 
ly Walter de Cantilupe, and Gifford, who was at that 
time chancellor of England. It ſuffered much during 
the civil wars, but has been ſince repaired and beauti- 


fed at the expence of different biſhops, and is at pre- 


ſent one of the moſt handſome epiſcopal palaces in Eng- 
land. 

There is another village, a few miles diſtant from 
Bewdley, called Glaſſan, but properly Glaſshampton, 
where there is a fine ſeat belonging to a country gen- 
tleman. 

Whitley, or Witley Magna, is another village on 
the road leading from Bewdley to Tenbury, where 
there is a fine ſeat, built by the late lord Foley. But 
what this place is moſt noted for, is a ſmall, but ex- 
cecding handſome church, built in 1719, and all the 
windows adorned with ſine painted glaſs, which was 
procured from the ruins of an ancient priory belonging 
to the duke of Chandos, and put up under the di- 
rection of one Price, an ingenious artift, The whole 
inſide of the church is ſo finely adorned with paint- 
ings, and gilt ſo curiouſly, that it is eſteemed, for 
its ſize, the moſt handſome place of worſhip in Bri- 


tain, 
3 The 
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The next town we viſited was Tenbury, ſituated on 
the river Temd, or as it is vulzarly called Teme, near 
the borders of Hereford{hire. At prelent it is a large 
populous place, and the hills on one ſide, with the 
river on the other, 1enders it both agreeable and healthy, 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable. It has 
a weekly market on 1 ueſday, plentitully ſupplied with 
all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, and three tairs, viz. 
on the twentieth of April, the e:ghteenth of July, and 
the twenty- fixth of September, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 130 miles. 

The next place we viſited was the ancient and 
flouriſhing city of Worceſter, called in Latin W igor- 
nia, {ſuppoſed to have riſen out of the Roman city Bra- 
novium. It is mentioned very early under the Saxon 
kings, and having been erected into an epiſcopal ſee, 
near the end of the ſeventh century, it continued to 
flauriſh ; but the inkabitants having attronted the vo- 
luptous king Herdicanute, he beheged it, and burnt 
many of the houfſes. | : ; 

During the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, 
it ſuffered greatly, and we are told, that when Stephen 
paſſed through it, attended by Henry, prince of Scot- 
land, he went iuto the cathedral, and offered his ring 
at the high altar. 

In 1159, Henry II. with his queen Eleanor, were 
both crowned here, ſome years after their coronation at 
Weſtminſter, a thing very common in thoſe days, and 
they both took off their crowns, laid them on the al- 
tar, making a vow never to wear them any more, 

But the moſt remarkable event that ever happened in 
this city, was the famous battle between the Engliſh 
army, under the command of Oliver Cromwell, and 
the Scotch, who had taken up arms in defence of 
Charles II. Cromwell having defeated the Scotch at 
Dunbar on the third of September 1650, intended to 
have reduced all Scotland, but the duke of Hamilton, 
and the other Scotch nobility, propoſed a plan of ope- 
rations, that wholly ruined the king's affairs. Charles 
at the beginning of the ſummer marched at the head of 
a great army into England, intending to reach Lon- 
don, where there was a ſtrong party in his favour; 
but Cromwell having heard of his deſign, followed him 
by forced marches, and received many reinforcements, 
as he went along. In the mean time, Charles was o- 
bliged to alter his firft deſign; and having hopes of 
aſſiſtance from the Welch, he marched to Worceſter, 
when, inſtead of meeting with the deſired ſucceſs, he 
found his army greatly reduced by ſickneſs and deſer- 
tion. . 

The king halted at Worceſter, where he was pro- 
claimed, but in a few days Cromwell came up with 
him, and encamped within a mile of the city, having 
firſt detached general Lambert, with ſome ſorces, to 
the oppoſite fide of the river, which obliged Charles 
to weaken his army, by ſending part of his men to op- 
poſe Lambert, While theſe two detachments were 
engaged, Cromwell attacked the royaliſts at both ends 
of the town, and the engagement continued with great 
fury for ſeveral hours, the Scotch, commanded by the 
duke of Hamilton, and the earl of Middleton, fighting 
with the greateſt bravery ; but both thoſe noblemen 
having been wounded, and moſt of their men killed, a 
ſudden fear ſeized the other part of the army, and the 
horſemen being driven into the city, a moſt dreadful 
ſlaughter enſued. 

The king endeavoured to bring them once more to 
order, and renew the charge, but all his efforts were in 
vain ; and the foot finding themſelves deſerted by the 
horſemen, were filled with ſuch terror, that they ſtood 
motionleſs, whilſt upwards of two thouſand were but- 
chered on the ſpot ! and above eight thouſand taken 
priſoners, molt of whom were ſold as ſlaves to the Ame- 
rican colonies. The king eſcaped through the gate 
of St. Martin, and did not ſtop till he came to Boſcobel, 
(lee our account of Shropſhire) whilſt Cromwell or- 
dered his men to level the walls of the city to the 
ground. 

As the ſeat of a biſhop, Worceſter deſerves particular 
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which has an excecding handſome ſpire, 


which has produced many excellent ſcholars. 
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notice, and more particularly ſo, becauſe x late: 
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has told us, that it was made a biſhoprick in th 
of Henry VIII. We know that no author Ad... 
that gentlemen of a falfhood, that only a ſch nen 
might have refuted, but we believe that dx boy 
who aſſume the character of hiſtorians ne rn 
themſelves the leaſt trouble to ſtore their mink yy 
tuch facts as are ablolutely neceliary to regul : = 
judgments, and refreſh their memories. * 1 

When the cathedral was firſt erected b Ethelee, 

king of the Mercians 680, a convent of { : I: pars 

; ; 5 ecular h 
was eſtabliſhed in it; but when Dunſtan lng 
monks into England in the tenth century theſe lan 
lars were turned out, becauſe they would nat ns: 
their wives, ard acknowledge the celibacy of the Fas 
gy, which at that time began to gain ground in "bis 

Soon after the conqueſt, the cathedral was ad, 
aſhes by the Welch, but ſoon after rebuilt, which. al 1 
ſome additions at different times, is now — 
grand, though neither an elegant or regular ys K, 
It is in length three hundred and ninety-four "ag 
breadth, ſeventy-eight, with a tower one hundred ant 
ſixty- two feet high.. On the ſouth fide is a ch. " f 
molt curious workmanſhip, one hundred and — 
feet long, aud in it have been depoſited many 2 
perſons. Both the church and cloyſters are well — 
with ſtone of a reddiſh colour, and the nave b 
light, having been repaired within theſe few years, 1; 
the tower are eight good bells; and ſome of the wall 
having been much decayed, are now repaired with a 
ſtone of the ſame ſort of which the church was origi. 
nally built. | 
; 1 he chapter-houſe is a large circular room, fanl. | 
ing on the eaſt fide, arched on the roof, which is lixty 
teet high, and the whole centers in one marble pillar, 
This ſtatcly and elegant room is now uſed for a library, 
and in it are many curious manuſcripts relating 19 the 
antiquities of England. 

The cloyſters, where the monks formerly reſided, 
and which are inhabited at preſent by the diznitaries 
of the cathedral, are on the ſouth fide of the church, 
from which there is a paſſage by a door in the ſame man» 
ner as at Weſtminſter Abby. 

| The refectory, or hall, where the monks uſed ty 
dine, is an exceeding large room, being one hundted 
and twenty feet in length, and ſixty-two broad; but it 
is now uſed as a fiee ſchool, whete young gentlemen 
are qualified for the univerſity. 

Beſides many eminent biſhops, who have been bu. 
ried in this cathedral, we find it has alſo afforded an 
alylum, or place of reſt for the bodies of thoſe in the 
moſt exalted ſtations. | 

The weak, the wicked, and infatuated king John, 
was buried here, after a turbulent reign of ſixteen yrars, 
in which ſpace of time, between the agonics of a guilty 
conſcience, and the turbulent behaviour of the barons, 
he cannot, with propricty, be ſaid to have enjoyed on 
day's reſt, 

Arthur, fon of Henry VII. was alſo depoſited here, 
as was that learned judge, fir Thomas Lyttle:on, author 
of the tenures, and anceſter of the preſent lord Lyttieto!. 
This being one of the conventical cathedrals, it was ſe- 
cularized by order of Henry VIII. when its annual fe. 
venues amounted to one thouſand, three hundred and 
eighty · ſix pounds, twelve ſhillings and eight-pence. 

The chapter, at preſent, beſides the biſhop, con" 
of a dean, ten prebendaries, ten minor Canons, tes 
lay clerks, ten choireſters, forty ſcholars, two (chc0: 
maſters, with other inferior officers. Beſides the c. 
thedral, there are cleven pariſh churches in ths ©!) 
only that two ale without the gates; but none ot 32' 
contains any thing remarkable, except St. Nict0 
and in Its 35 


riſh is a noble free ſchool, founded by Henry WII. 


Wich reſpect to the preſent ſtate of the city of we 
ceſter, its ſituation on the Severn, renders it ver) <0” 
venient tor trade, and with great propriety it may * 
called one of the moſt agreeable cities in England. , 
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THE COUNTY OF WORCESTER. 


Frontins the cathedral is a fine ſtreet, excecding 
d. called the high {treet, and in it is the Guildhall, 
7 8 u ſtructure, but disfigured by ſome wretched ſta- 
22 ud in niches on the outſide of the walls. 
* the bottom ot this ſtreet, is another, called Fore- 

ſtreet, far ſuperior to the former, and the ſhops 

ele inferior to thoſe in London, there being many 
e cal who carry on a great wholeſale trade. 
"There was formerly a great inanulactory carried on 
kere in the making of woullen cloth 3 but the wages 
the workmen being too dear, it has now declined, 
c that at preſent moit of the hands are employed in 
3 ſuch crapes as ate uſed for fugerals, and all 
Its of gloves. 1 hey have alſo a great manufactory 
of china, which is greatly eſtecmed all over the king— 
dom, in which many thoutznds of men are employed, 
There is 2 noble infirmary for the ule ct lick and lame, 
in the county, ſupported by voluntary contribution, and 
fix charity ſchools for the children of the poor, who 
ne both taught and cloathed, with a reſervoir, which 
{upplics the city with water, and a good quay for the 
ſaipping. ; 

There are alſo many alms-houſes, particularly one 
munded by Robert Berkley, where twelve poor men 
are ſupported with all the neceſſaries of life in their old 
de. Before the reformation there were ſeveral religi— 
aus houſes in this city, but tew of their remains are 
now left, except one belonging to the knights of St. 
ohn of Jeruſalem, which is now convered into 2 dwel- 
ling houſe, although great part of the painted plaſs is 
ill to be ſeen. There are alſo the remains of an an- 
dent caſtle, which appears to have been built near the 
wins ofa Roman fort, but of what antiquity, or by 
whom erected, we were not able to learn. 

As a City it was incorporated in the moſt early times, 
nd livided into ſeven wards, as it {till continues; but 
James I. gave it a new Charter, by which it is governed 
by a mayor, fix aldermen, a recorder, two ſheriffs, it 
being a county of itielt, two chamberlains, a common 
council of forty-eight free burgefles, two coroners, a 
town clerk, and other proper ofticers, the repreſentatives 
to parliament being choſen by all the freemen in gene- 
ral, It has three weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, where beſides all forts of provi- 
hons, great quantities of hops are fold, and there are 
four annual fairs, viz, on the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday, the Saturday in Eaſter week, the fiiteenth of 
Auguſt, and nineteenth of September, being diſtant 
om London 111 miles. 

The moſt remarkable places in the neighbourhood of 
this city are the following. 

Whittington an agreeable village, where there was 
« monaltery in the time of the Saxons, tut its revenues 
were afterwards annexed to the cathedral of Worceſter, 
and no remains of the convent are now left. 

there was alſo a convent at Whiſton, another village 
near this place, but it is no totally demoliſhed. 

At a village, called Kemſey, about three miles be- 

low Worceſter on the Severn, was formerly a palace 
belonging to the biſhops built many years beſore the 
congueſt, and here the barons lodged Henry III. after 
hey had taken him priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 
lee aur account of Suſſex) but hearing that prince Ed- 
Nerd was coming againſt them, with a powerful army, 
wey fled to Eveſham, where a mot bloody battle was 
9121, as the reader will find, when he comes to our 
F-count of that place. "There was formerly a college of 
cular prieſts at this place, but both that and the pa- 
de abovementioned are now total] y demoliſhed. 
„dete are at this place ſtill remaining ſome veſtiges 
„ Loman camp, that appears to have been a place 
eat ſtrength, and probably thrown up by them, 
P21 they invaded the territories of the Cornavii. 

: » next town we viſited was Upon, fituated on 
13 a place of great antiquity, where it is ge- 
Pay 'uppoſed that the Romans had either a town, or 
"ary, lation, Many coins, and other pieces of 
W. have been dug up at it, but at preſent it does 
antun any remarkable buildings, only that there 


— 
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over the river, and an exceeding good harbour for 


| barges, and ſuch other veſſels as come to it. 


There is a charity ſchool in it tor ſixteen girls, who 
are both taught and cloathed, with a weekly market 
on TI hurſday, and four annual fairs, viz. on the tirit 
Thurſday after Midlent, the Thurſday in Whitſun 
week, the tenth of July, and the twenty-firit of Sep- 
tember, being dittant trom London 116 miles. 

A little below Upton is a large village, called Han- 
ley, which in former times was famous for a ſtrong 
magnificent caſtle, built by one of the Clares, but nv 
remains of it are now left. The village is extremely 
plcaſant, being within fight of Malvern hills, and the 
{ituation is eſteemed healthy. 

About iive miles diſtant from Upton on the north 
welt is a village, called Great Malvern, where there 
was formerly an abby of benedictine monks, tirſt found - 
ed in the times of the Saxons for ſecular canons, but. 
in the reign of William the conqueror, they were turn- 
ed out for reſuiing to part with their wives, and monks 
of the benedictine order, placed in their room. It con- 
tinued to receive many benefactions in latter times as 
appears from the annual ftate of its revenues, which 
ac the diffolution of religious houſes amounted to three 
hundred and feventy-tive pounds and fix-pence, The 
greateſt part of this noble {tr ucture is ſtill {tanding, and 
is now converted into a gentleman's feat. "The archi- 
tecture, although in the gothic taſte, yer is extremely 
curious, and from it we are able to form ſome notion 
of the gratideur, in which the monks lived, before our 
happy retormation from popery. 

The pariſh church ut this village is a noble gothic 
ſtructure, and betices many ancient monuments, the 
windows are adorned with the moſt curious painted 
glaſs. 

There is another village, called Little Malvern, 
about three miles diftant ſrom this place, ſituated in. a 
deep valley among the hills, where there were formerly 
jeveral ſmall convents ; but although ſome of them 
were well endowed, none of their remains are now 
left. | 

Parſhore, or Perſhore, the next place we vilited, is 
pleaſantly fituated on the north of the river Avon, over 
which there is an exceeding good ſtone bridge. lt is a 
place of great antiquity, as appears from a convent be- 
ing founded in it for ſecular canons in the feventh 
century; but in the reign of Edgar, Dunſtan, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, got them turned out, and placed 
benedictine monks in their room. 

In the year 1223, a dreadful fire broke out in this 
convent, by which all its charters were conſumed, and 
the abby of Weſtminſter, having ſet up a claim, that 
the temporalities belonged to thein, ſeized on the rents 
of this convent, and placed ſome of their own novices 
in it, and by them it was poſſeſſed, till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to fix hundred and forty-three pounds four ſhillings and 
five-pence, The town is rather ſmall, very clean and 
well built, and being a great thoroughfare it has many 
good inns, 

There are two pariſhes churches ſtanding very near 
each other, which formerly belonged to the monaſtery, 
but they are now uſed by the inhabitants, who procut- 
ed a grant of them, when the abby was diſſolved. The 
principal trade carried on here conſiſts in manufactur-- 
ing of woollen ſtockings, and in that valuable branch 
many hands are conſtantly employed, There is a good 
weekly market on Tueſday, with three annual fairs, 
viz, on Eaſter Tueſday, the twenty-ſixth of June, and 
"Tueſday before All-Saints, being-<iſtant from London 
102 miles. 

There was a convent at a village, called Wich, near 
Perſhore, founded in the reign of Henry I. but annexed 
to another monaſtery, long before the diſſolution. 

There was alſo a monaſtery, at another village, called 
Bredon, founded during the heptarchy, and king Offa 


beſtowed ſeveral manors upon it, fo that in time it be- 
come very rich. It ſeems o have, ſor teaſons now un- 
: known 
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I are ſome good inns, with a handſome ſtone bridge 
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known, been deſtroyed long before the diſſolution, but 
whom is very uncertain. 

Leaving this part of the country, we travelled to- 
wards the borders of Glouceſterſhire, and viſited Shipton 
upon Stour, which although ſurrounded by Warwick- 
fhire, and Glouceſterſhire, yet belongs to this county. 
It was formerly noted for one of the greateſt ſheep 
markets in England, and from that with it ſituation on 
the river Stour, it derives its preſent name. At preſent 
it is a very poor place, without any thing that merits a 
particular deſcription. It has a weekly market on Fri- 
day, with two fairs, viz. on the twenty-ſecond of June, 
and tenth of October, being diſtant from London 84 
miles. | 

In the fame part of this county, and within a few 
miles of Shipton, is Blockley, a large village, and ſup- 
poſed to have been a Roman ſtation, as there are ſtill 
tome remains of camps, intrenchments, and other 
works. Coins and pavements have alſo been dug up, 
and the people have a tradition that it was once a city. 
This village has two fairs, viz. on Eaſter Tuefday, 
and the tenth of October. 

Eveſham, vulgarly called Eſham, the next place we 
viſited, is both a conſiderable town, and alſo of great 
antiquity. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, 
near the river Avon, over which there is an exceeding 
handſome ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, and a convenient 
harbour for barges. The town is a borough by pre- 
ſcription, and was governed by bailiffs till the reign of 
James I. who at the requeſt of his ſon, prince Henry, 

ranted them a charter of incorporation to be governed 

by a mayor, recorder, ſeven Aldermen, twelve common 
council men, and twenty-four aſſiſtants with a cham- 
berlain, town clerk and other proper officers. Their 
privileges are of a very extenſive nature, the mayor and 
four of the aldermen being juſtices of the peace, juſtices 
of Oyer and Terminer, and gaol delivery, with the 
power of puniſhing all manner of crimes committed 
within their liberties, except high treaſon. 

In former times it was famous for its ſtately mona- 
ſtery, being one of thoſe whaſe abbot, ſat in partiament 
as a ſpiritual lord, and who exerciſed the epiſcopal of- 
fice over all his clergy. This abby was firſt founded 
about the beginning of the eighth century by Egwin a 
prince of the blood royal, who haying been elected bi- 
{hop of Worceſter, was unjuſtly deprived of his office 
by the pope, after which he retired to this place, and 
built a convent, where he refided with ſome ſecular 
Canons, and procured a grant of lands for their ſup- 

Ort. 

0 A general council of nobles and eccleſiaſtics was ſoon 
after held to ſettle the revenues, and preſcribe rules for 
this monaſtery, It confiſted of fixty-ſeven monks, be- 
des the abbot, five nuns, three poor parfons, three 
clerks, whoſe allowance was the ſame as the monks ; 
and there were belides ſixty menial ſervants, a ſub-prior, 
third prior, precenter, chanter and ſacriſt, who all had 
falaries annexed to their different offices, there being 
no leſs than twenty-two towns and manors left for its 
ſupport. Theſe ſecular canons, or as ſome ignorantly 
call them monks, remained in poſſeſſion of this abby, 
till the reign of king Edgar, when Dunſtan got them 
turned out, and the monaſtery was filled with benedic- 
tines, who at that time made their firſt appearance in 
England. 

We have feen a moſt curious manuſcript in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, being a charter, by which Rodbert de 
Stadford. gave ſome manors to this abby 1072. This 
baron appears from his name to have been a Norman, 
and the charter is a convincing proof that the ancient 
nobility could not write, for the names of the witneſſes 
are written by the ſame hand as the body of the deed, 
their ſignature being croſſes before their names. The 
annual revenues of this convent, at the diflolution, a- 
mounted to one thouſand, one hundred, and eighty 
three pounds, twelve ſhillings and nine-pence. 

The late Mr. Willis, in his account of this abby, 
tells us, that the laſt abbot delivered up his papers to the 

commiſſieners, Without any refiftance; but when he 
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faw them begin to trip the abby of its riches, and gn 
down the houſe, it affected him ſo much 
thrown. into a violent fever, and died 
aiter, 

There are two pariſh churches in this town, and 
ther in the village, called Bengworth, at the pe 
the bridge, where there was alto a caſtle in former big n 
but no remains of it are now left. What is remarkat 1 
of this town is, that although both the chorches . 
towers, yet the bells hang in an old tower 
trom any other building, about one hundred "of 
erected by one of the abbots, 

There are ſeveral public foundations here Parti 
larly a well endowed free ſchool, with a charity Tea 
and ſeveral alms-houſes. The trade of this place is Gs ; 
conſiderable in the manufacturing of wyollen fiockins. 
and many other articles; the proſpect fron it over th, 
neighbouring vale is extremely delightful, and 5 
the whole it is one of the moſt healthy and * 
1 in England. There is a good weekly market as 

onday, with four fairs, viz. on the ſecond of Febtu- 
ary, Eaſter Monday; Whitſun Monday, and the twen. 
N of September, being diſtant from London 94 
miles. 

Before we leave this place, it will be neceſſary to tae 
ſome notice of one of the moſt remarkable battles that 
ever was fought in England, in conſequence of which 
the power of the great barons was mightily depreſſed 

* 
and that of the commons enlarged. | 

After the battle of Lewes, the earl of Leiceſter have 
ing taken Henry III. priſoner with Edward his fon 
they were kept in confinement for ſome time, and the 
earl directed all the affairs of government with a very 
high hand, ruling the nation juſt as he pleaſes, aud 
even in a more arbitary manner than the king, had done 
againſt whom they had taken up arms. Such of the 
barons who had acted upon conſcientious principles, 
and had taken up arms againſt the king with no other 
view than that of redreſſing the public grievances, ſooa 
began to ſee that with reſpect to tyranny, they had on!s 
changed maſters, and that if they continued to ſubmit 
quietly to the yoke impoſed upon them by a ſellow ſub- 
zect, they would ſoon be flaves, under the name of 
treemen. 

The earl of Glouceſter, as he was one of the braveſt 
among the diflatished barons, ſo he. was the firſt who 
ſpread the alarm. He conſidered the earl of Leiceſler 
as one whoſe ambition had tempted him to aſpire to 
the crown, whilſt he concealed his domineering paſ- 
ſion, under the maſk of patriotiſm, and boldly told hin 
what were his ſuſpicions concerning his aſpiring views 
'This freedom in Glouceſter, produced an open rupture 
between theſe noblemen, and Leiceſter publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, declaring him and all thoſe who took part 
with him traitors to the crown. 

Glouceſter retired into Wales in order to raiſe *n 
army to deliver the king and his fon, but he was 100i 

followed by Leiceſter as far as Hereford, ſtill carrying 
along with him Henry and prince Edward in order te 
give a ſanction to his proceedings. In the mean time 
prince Edward found means to eſcape to the earl 0 
Glouceſter who promiſed to ſerve the royal fami te 
the utmoſt of his power, upon this condition, that the 
prince, in name of his father, would promiſe to reſtore 
the ancient laws, and baniſh all foreigners from Engr 
land, eſpecially ſuch as enjoyed places of truſt. _ 

Edward took the oath with the greateit chearfulneſ, 
and in conſideration of his dignity he was honoure 
with the command of the army. In the mean = 
Leiceſter was not idle, and having the king 2 capeu'es © 
forced him to ſign a proclamation, herein or ay 
Glouceſter, but even prince Edward were dec * 
traitors. This ſeditious ordinance of the ett? 4 
however, intimidate many of the nobility, h per” 
well to their country, and who hearing of the — 
made by prince Edward, flocked in grcat pumbers 8 
his ſtandard, ſo that in a little time his army 2 1 
ſuperior to that of the barons. Leiceſter took p 3 
lion of Giguceſter, but the princs ſo92 d bun fran 
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have 
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t high 
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; and followed his army, = they oY at * ws 
 ofter had appointed his ſon to meet him at Lvclham 
E feat body of forces, but they were defeated and 
vith * by prince Edward, only a ſew miles diſtant 
ler hat place, and the ear] not knowing any thing 
72 matter, {till looked for them with the utmoit 
01 
m an morning prince Edward began his march, tel- 
1 country people, that he intended to attack 
_— th but after he had proceeded a few miles, 
th Rced about; and directed his courſe to Eveſham, 
3 he heard the earl and his army had encampzd. 
1 be an the attack about ſun riſing, and ſo infatuated 
- [ciceſter, that he imagined the prince's army were 
ou er under the command of his ſon. He did not 
2 zin long, however, in that doubt; for going up 
wy eminence, he ſaw Glouceſter's banner diſplayed, 
15 the number and diſpoſition of the enemy, which 
obliged him to cry out, Lord have mercy upon 
« our ſouls, for our bodies are deemed to deſtructtion x 
His natural courage and preſence of mind, did 
not however forſake him ; but ſeeing himſelf encom- 
paſſed on all ſides, drew out his men in a circular 
bod, and exborted them to fight, as both their lives 
nd liberties were at ſtake. He alſo ordered the king, 
who was his priſoner, to arm himſelf, and ſtand in the 
Cont of the battle, as if he had intended only to ſup- 
port his dignity and title. | 
Prince Edward, who was beloved by his men, charg- 
e the eatl's forces with great bravery, while Glouce(- 
ter attacked them in another part with ſuch intrepidity, 
hat the Welch were put into confuſion, and fied on 
every ſide, as if ſeized with ſomething of a ſupernatural! 
er. Notwithſtanding the flight of the Welch, Lei- 
ceſter continued to fight with great bravery, and the 
line, who was anly a fhadow to deceive the people, ha- 
une received a wound in his ſhoulder, cried out, I 
«am Henry of Wincheſter, will no man ſerve his 
prince ? ” Upon which Adam de Mouhant, ſeized him, 
and the prince knowing his voice, flew to him with all 
the marks of filial duty, and conducted him to a place 
ol ſafety. 
jn the mean time the prince returned to the charge; 
but before he came up to the firſt line of the battle, he 
found that the earl of Leiceſter had been killed, fight- 
ing on foot, his horſe having been killed, and the ſol- 
diers, when he aſked for mercy having anſwered, 
that no quarters ſhould be given to ſuch a traitor, 
The flight of the rebels now became general ; but 
not till almoſt all the barons, who had taken up arms 
aainſt the king, were ſlain, while the prince had the 
honour to boaſt, that by his conduct, on that important 
day, he had recovered his father from bondage, and te- 
kored him to the throne of his anceſtors. 
The power of the great barons was mightily cruſhed 
by this defeat ; and from that time forward, our kings 


granting privileges to the commons. This battle was 
tought 1266. 
ln the neighbourhood of Eveſham are three villages all 
of the name of Lyttleton, but none of them contains any 
ling remarkable, xcept one, where there is a mineral 
bring, en the top of a mount called Harrow Hill. 
this pring was famous in former times, for the cure 
of lore eyes, and many wonderful ſtories have been told 
ot its virtues in altering the nature of ſolid bodies, ſuch 
is wood into ſtone or iron ; but as all theſe accounts 
pear to be fabulous, we ſhall not take any notice of 
em, 
There is another village called Elmley, near this 
wn, where Guy de Beauchamp, founded a ſmall 
vantry for fecular prieſts, and built a ftrong caſtle, 
uno remains of it are left, nor does it appear when 
e Caſtle was demoliſhed. 
n the times of the heptarchy, a monaſtery was 
ounded at a village called Cleeve, near the above, but 
ts "Utter times it was annexed to the church of Wor- 
a ler, £28 whole neighbourhood of this town, com- 
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monly called the Vale of Eveſham, is fertile in grain 
and paſture, and ſo delightful its pleaſant fields and mea- 
dows, that it has been called the garden of England, 
from the moſt early ages, down to the preſent time, it 
having been at all times preferred to every other place 
in the nation, 

From this part of the county we travelled to Droit- 
wich, fituated in a molt diſagreeable place, although 
of conſiderable antiquity, and formerly celebrated for 
many falt-pits, of which there are not above three 
wrought at preſent, "Theſe ſalt works bring in con- 
{iderable ſums of money to the place, and no perſon is 
allowed to take up his treedom in the town, or vote for 


members of parliament, unleſs he is either a proprietor 


or ſome way concerned in them. The ſalt pits of 
Droitwich are mentioned in the reign of Alfred the 
Great; and we find an account of them in doomſday 
book, where the town is ſpoken of as a place of great 
repute, and one of the royal demeſnes, 

It received its firſt charter of incorporation from king 
John, but it was again renewed and confirmed by 
James J. to be governed by a bailiff and recorder, al- 
ſiſted by a council of the principal inhabitants. It is, 
however, a very dirty, diſagrecable place, with only 
tew inhahitants, altho' it bas ſtill four pariſh churches, 
which may ſerve as a proof that it was once a place of 
great coniequenee, | 

The weckly market is on Friday, and there are three 
annual fairs, viz. on Good-Friday, the twenty-eighth 
of October, and the twenty-firſt of December, being 
diſtant from London 117 miles. | 

There is a village in the neighbourhood of this town 
called Weſtwood, where there was a convent, founded 
in the reign of Henry II. ſubject to an abby in Nor- 
mandy; but being an alien priory, it was diſſolved in 
the r-ign of Henry VI. when its annual revenues a- 
mounted to ſcventy-eight pounds, one ſhilling and ten 
Pence, 

Bromſgrove, the next place we viſited, is a ver 
agreeable town, and being on the high road from Shet- 
field to Kidderminſter, and other parts, it has ſome 
very good inns. The principal ſtreet has ſome good 
houſes, and there is a conſiderable manufactory car- 
ried on beth in the making of woollen and linnen cloth. 
It has a charity ſchool for boys, who are both taught 
and cl6athed, and there are alſo ſome alms-houſes. The 
town had formerly the privilege of ſending members to 
parliament, but for what reaſon we are not informed, 
they are now deprived of that right. 

At preſent is is governed by a bailiff, recorder, ſix 
aldermen, with a town clerk, and other proper officers. 
The weekly market is on "Tueſday, and it has two 
fairs, viz. on the twenty-fourth of June, and the 
firſt of October, being diſtant from London 114 
miles. 

Dodfſord is a ſmall village near Bromſgrove, where 


there was formerly a convent, but no remains of it are 


now left. 

'There is another village, called Allchurch, a little 
to the north of Bromſgrove, but it does not contain 
any thing remarkable, only that it has two great fairs 
for cattle, viz. on the twenty-ſecond of April, and 
tenth of Auguſt. 


Bellebroughton is another ſmall village, not far diſ- 


tant from the above, which has alſo two fairs for cattle. 
viz, on the firſt Monday in April, and the Monday 
after the eighth of October. 

But the principal village in this neighbourhood 1s 
Bradeſley, or Badeſley, where an abby was founded, 
for monks of the Ciſtertian order, in the reign of Henry 
II. by the empreſs Matilda, mother of that ſovereign. She 
beſtowed upon it many valuable manors, and the monks 
were not only exempted from all forts of ſecular ſer- 


vices, but alſo from paying taxes, It was dedicated to 


the Virgin Mary, and many of the great barons, in lat- 
ter times, continned to add to its revenues, ſo that at 
the general diſſolution, they amounted to three hundred 
and cighty-eight pounds, nine ſhillings and ten-pence 
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per annum. Some of the remains of this ſtately edi- 
fice are ftill ſtanding, by which we are able to form 
a notion of its ancient grandeur, 

The laſt village worthy of notice in this place is 
King's Norton, where there are two fairs, viz, on the 
twenty-fifth of April, and the fifch of September. 

From Bromſgrove we proceeded to Kidderminſter, 
a place of contiderable antiquity, and pleaſantly fituated 
near the river Stour. It is extremely populous, and 
with regard to the manufactory of many different ſorts 
of woolen goods, particularly carpets, it is exceeded by 
few towns in England. 

The Stour is of the greateſt ſervice to the dyers, 
eſpecially as the curent is fo ſlow, that it reſembles a 
ſtanding lake, rather than a river. It is almoſt incre- 
dible to think what vaſt ſums of money are brought to 
this place by the ſale of its manufactures, in which we 
were told, there arc ſeldom lets than three thouſand hands 
employed. 

With reſpect to the town, it is very large, having 
many fine new houſes, and the number 1s daily in- 
creating. The church is an ancient gothic ſtructure; 
and there are two free ſchools, well endowed, with a 
charity ſchool, and ſome alms-houſes. 

There is alſo a meeting for proteſtant diflenters, there 
deing many in that town; and upon the whole, the 
place is at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition, It 
received ſummonſes to ſend repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment in the reign of Edward IV. but having neglected 
to pay them their wages, that privilege has been Jong 
ſince taken away. 

At preſent it is governed by a bailiff, twelve capital 
burgeſſes, twenty-fhve common council men, with o— 
ther proper officers. It has a good weekly market on 
Tueſday, with three annual fairs, viz. on Holy 
Thurſday, three weeks after Holy Thurſday, and the 
fourth of September, being diſtant from London 124 
miles. 

From Kidderminſter, we travelled over an extenſive 
common to. Stourbridge, pleaſantly fituated on the 
river Stour, over which there is a good ſtone bridge. 
It is at preſent a very flouriſhing place, with many gen- 
tee] houſes, there being great trade carried on by the 
inhabitants in making of iron, and all forts of glafs, 
there being upwards of twelve glaſs-houfes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, by which many uſetul hands are 
conſtantly employed. 

The clay in the neighbourhood of this town is the 
beſt in England for making crucibles, many of which 
are ſent to different places ; 8nd Birmingham is con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with them. Beſides theſe different ar- 
ticles, they make great quantities of woollen cloth; ſo 
that at preſent the town is in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 

In 1726, one Mr. Biggs, a clothier of this town, 
left three hundred pounds for building a church, and 
that ſum having been made up to two thouſand pounds, 
by voluntary ſubſcriptions, it was finiſhed 1742, and is 
a very neat and handſome modern ſtructure. There is 
alſo a noble free ſchool, with a well choſen library, 
iounded and endowed by Edward VI. and in it many 
celebrated ſcholars have received their education. 
There are alſo meetings, both for diſſenters and me- 
thodiſts. 

It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and the go- 
vernment is veſted in a bailiff, aſſiſted by ſome of the 
principal inhabitants, with a town clerk, and other 
proper officers. The weekly market is on Friday, and 
there are two fairs, viz. on the twenty-ninth of March, 
and the eighth of September, being diſtant from London 
123 miles. 

About a mile diſtant from Stourbridge, is a large 
agrecable village, called Old Swineford, remarkable 
for a noble hoſpital, founded by Mr. Foley, where 
fixty boys are maintained, cleathed and inſtructed in 
the ſame manner as the boys in Chriſts Hoſpital, Lon- 
don. This is one of the beſt foundations we met with 
in this part of England, and muſt be of great ſervice to 
many of the poor, whoſe children are here provided 


moſt curious tapeſtry, and the roof is paints 


| building was erected, The carvings in th 
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with all the neceſſaries of life, and qualified for ug 
employ ments. 8 

Dudley, the next place we viſited, altho, 
dered as a part of this county, is almoſt v, 
compaſſed by Steffordſhire. It is built on + 
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great ſtrength. Some parts of it are now in rie 
the reſt has been fitted up, and is now + J. 
5 dhe 
houſe of lord Ward. There is a table in the 
one entire plank, one of the largeſt we ever * 
and all the rooms are fuirted to the dignity of 6. 
place. s wy 

That part of it where the caſtle ſtands is 
borders of *taffordſhire; but the town adjoining to js 
is in Worceſterſhire, and is at preſent both lars. md 
populous. Moſt of the people are employed in mak. 
ing of nails and other articles in iron ; and there al 
two good parifh churches, ſtanding near each other 
at the end of the principal ſtreet. 

The weekly market is on Saturday; and there 2. 
three fairs, viz. on the eighth of May, the fifth of has 
putt, and the ſecond of October, being diſtant from 

ondon 120 miles, 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county ;; 
Hagley, the tine ſeat of the Britiſh Atticus, lord Lat 
tleton, whole anceſtors in the male line have enjoyet 
it, every ſince the reign of Henry VI. and in tac K. 
male line, ſome centuries before that period. 

The preſent noble proprietor cauſed the old houſe tg 
be taken down, and in its ſtead erected the preſent «le. 
gant ſtructure, which with its moſt delightfu] gardens, 
will ever do honour to his lordſhip's good taſte for the 
fine arts, had he nothing farther to recommend him to 
poſterity. But to the honour of this age and nation, 
his lordſhip is equally celebrated for his extenſive know- 
ledge in every part of literature. What Dr. New- 
ton, the preſent biſhop of Briſtol, ſays of the ae 
Dr. Jortin, may, with great propriety, be applied to 
lord Lyttleton, as an author; namely, “ That e- 
very thing he touches is immediately turned to 
„ gold.“ 

turning off from the high road, we enter into a 
venerable grove of trees, through which we paſled to 
a moſt delightful ſhrubbery, from whence we had the 
firſt view of the houſe, built on a riſing ground, 
commanding a moſt extenſive proſpect. The aſcent 
is by a noble ſlight of ſteps, and the building, which is 
of a fine grain'd ſtone, is one of the moſt beautiful 
ſtructures in England. It is one hundred and twenty 
feet long, and fixty broad, with a ruſtic baſe ; but 
there is not a portico, only at the four corners, are 10 
many towers. The only defect is the want of a portico, 
but that loſs is made up by the profuſion of ornaments 
on other parts. : 

The firſt place we entered was the hall, twenty-eight 
feet ſquare, adorned with many fine paintings, and 
moſt curious figures in plaiſter. From the hall we 
paſſed between two fine ſtair- caſes to the ſaloon, we a 
is lighted from the top, and on the left of it is the l. 
brary, filled with the beſt books, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and paintings of ſome eminent writers, Win 
whom his lordſhip was acquainted in their life-time, 
particularly Mr. Pope, Mr. Thomſon, Mr. Weſt, aud 
many others. Adjoining to the library are two re 
bed-chambers, with dreſfing rooms, the walls of which 
are adorned with paintings by ſome of the greateſt mel 
ters in Italy, having been purchaſed by bis lordſhip 
when he was on his travels. 

From theſe rooms we enter again into the ſaloon, as 
dorned with many fine paintings; and near it 15 b 
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THE COUNTY OF WORCESTER. 


tord Hardwick, lord Cheſterfield, lord Cobham, and 
Mr. pelhain. f | 

From the Drawing room we paſſed to the gallery, 
extending the length of the whole houſe, and in it are 
ſome of the fineſt paintings that are to be met with in 
England, having been purchaſed by his lordſhip at a 
great expence. : 

The dining room near the gallery is of the ſame ſize 
with the library, and beſides its fine decorations of 
ſtucco work, there are paintings of admiral Smith, ad - 
mical Weſt, judge Lyttleton, mils Lyttleton his lord- 
ſhip's daughter, now lady Valentia, and Mr. Lyttleton, 
dis lordſhip's brother. The proſpe&t from the front 
windows of the houſe is very extenſive, reaching to 
Malvern hills, on the left, and the Black Mountains 
in Wales, on the right. Indeed every thing in this 
manſion is ſo elegant, that nothing can exceed it, but 
the inimitable accompliſhments of the noble pro- 
rietor, : 

On leaving the houſe, we came to the church, built 
n ſo romantic a manner, and ſurrounded with tall trees, 
that we did not perceive it, till we paſted through a 
mall wicket, where every thing has ſuch a rural ap- 
pearance, that we imagined Mr, Gray had been here 
while he wrote his celebrated elegy. 

This church is now the burying place of the noble 
family of Lyttleton ; and amongſt others, his Jordſhip's 
firſt lady was buried in it, to whoſe memory he wrote 
one of the moſt tender and affecting elegies in our lan- 
guage. Beyond the church is a rifing ground, from 
whence there is an extenſive proſpect of many parts of 
Wales; and, at one fide of it is the village of Hagley, 
with a fine wood on the other, at the entrance of which 
isa ſeat, with the following beautiful lines from Milton 
painted on a board, 


Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good |! 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 

Thus wond'rous fair, thyſelf how wond'rous then! 
Unſpeakable ! who, firſt above theſe heavens, 

To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 

In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 


Beyond this place we came to a ſmall piece of water, 
at the head of which is one of the moſt curious grottos 
we ever ſaw ; and near it is the hermitage, to which 
we paſs through a wicket ; and on entering it, we are 
preſented with a tablet, hung upon the wall, with the 
following lines from Milton's Il Penſeroſſo, 


May at laſt my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
Where I may ſit, and rightly ſpell 
Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 

To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain ; 
Theſe pleaſures, melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will chuſe to live. 


| The dairy and gardens are equally beautiful ; but 
al ſeems loft when compared with the delightful ſpot, 
called, Thomſon's Seat, to the memory of the ex- 
cellent poet of that name. It is overſhaded with the 
moſt lofty elms, and other trees, which keeps off the 
beat of the ſun ; and through them we had a proſpect 
of all the neighbouring country, 

duch are A few of the beauties of this delightful ſpot ; 
uit would require a volume to deſcribe them all. We 
ſhall therefore only add, that although every perſon is 
"mitted to ſee it, yet neither gratitude nor good man- 
vets, can prevail with ſome, to refrain from wri- 
us oblcene verſes on the ſeats, although the noble 


meter has given the ſtricteſt orders to the con- 
Ty, 


The air 
ad the lo 


of Worceſterſhire is healthy in every place, 
il, both for paſturage and corn, is ſcarce 


| 
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exceeded by any in England, flocks of ſneep are ſed on 
the hills, and the vallics particularly near the Severn are 
extremely fertile, hops are cultivated in many different 
parts, fruit is in great plenty, and the rivers afford 
the beſt freſh water fiſh. 

The principal manufactures conſiſt of cloth, flock- 
ings, gloves, and glaſs, with fait, hops, cyder, 
and. perry, by which the inhabitants carry on both 
a great trade with Briſtol, and alio with the inland 
counties. 

The principal rivers in this county are the ſollow- 
ing, the Severn, the Avon, the Stour, and the Temd, 
or as it called here the Teme. 

The Severn enters this county a little above 
Bewdley already deſcribed, and dividing it into two 
equal parts, enters Glouceſterſhire a few miles below 
Upton. 

The Avon enters this county ſome miles beyond 
Eveſham, and falls into the Severn at Tewksbury in 
Glouceſterſhire. 

The Stour rifes near Stourbridge, in this county 
already deſcribed, and running ſouth welt, paſſes through 
Kidderminſter, after which it falls into the Severn, a 
few miles below Bewdley, 

The Temd has been already mentioned in our ac- 
count of Shropſhire, where it riſes, and entering this 
county falls into the Severn below Worceſter. 

With reſpect to the people in Worceſterſhire, they 
are extremely remarkable for their politnels and hoſpita- 
lity to ſtrangers, induſtrious in their different employ- 
ments, they are feldom addicted to vices of an enor- 
mous nature, but in general are reckoned as good 
members of ſociety, as thoſe in any parts of Eng- 
land. 

There are but few curious plants in this county, 
nor could we procure accounts of any but the follows 
ing. 
Polonian Wheat in the fields near Stourbridge. 
Common Meadow Saffron in the woods near Bewd- 
ley. 

The lefler green leaved tongue, found in the woods 
near Worceſter; and Sorb "Tree in many different 
places. | 

Among other eminent perſons born in this county, 
we have elected accounts of the following. 


* Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, was born 
near the city of Worceſter 1381, and privately in- 
ſtructed in all the learning of thoſe times, after which 
he went abroad, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch 
exerciſcs as were conſidered the ſtandard of politeneſs, 
among the young nobility of thoſe times. | 
In 1399, he affiſted at the coronation of IIenry IV. 
and made ſuch a diſtinguiſhing figure, by his art and 
courage in the Tournaments that the king created him a 
knight of the bath, and beſtowed upon him many 
other marks of his favour. At the battle of Shrews- 


| bury, he gave ſuch ſignal proofs of his courage, that 


the king employed him on an expedition againſt Owen 
Glendower, who had raiſed an army in Wales, and 
committed the moſt horrid outrages on the Engliſh 
marches. 

During the remainder of that reign, he went on a 
Pilgrimage, as it was then called, to the Holy Land, 
and engaged in many Tournaments in which he acquir- 
ed great reputation. In the reign of NN V. he at- 
tended that prince on his expeditions to France, and 
was preſent at the battle of Agincourt, where he be- 
haved with ſo much bravery, that when the king died 
he was continued there, by John Duke of Bedford, 
and brother of the king, who was appointed by par- 
liament regent of France. When the regent died he 
was appointed to ſucceed him in that high employ- 
ment, which he enjoyed four years, and died in the 
caſtle of Roan in 8 1439, and was brought 
over to England, and interred in the collegiate 
church of Warwick. 


Edmund Bonner, L. L. D. was born at the village 
of 
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of Hanley in this county ſometime in the latter end 
of the reign of Henry VII. After receiving a private 
education, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, when he made great prohcency in 
the knowledge of the civil and canon law. 

When he had taken his degrees, he entered into 
boly orders, and by the favour and intereft of Car- 
dinal Wolſey, was advanced to ſome valuable church 
livings. When the affair of the king's divorce came 
to be confidered, Bonner ſupported that meaſure, and 
in order to promote it, was {ent ambaſlador to Rome, 
where he behaved with ſo much inſolence, and gave 
ſuch public affronts to that haughty court, that the 
pope threatened to burn him alive. Upon his return 
to England, he was promoted to the biſhoprick of 
Hereford, and ſoon after tranſlated to London. 

In the affair of diſtolving the monaſtries, and aſſert- 
ins the king's ſupremacy, he went into all the mea- 
{ures of the court, ſo that thoſe who favoured the 
te ormation, looked upon him as one well affected to the 
proteflant religion, although his conduct afterwards 
ſoon convinced them of their miſtake. On the acceſ- 
lion of Edward VI. he retuſed to ſupport the retorma- 
tion then carrying on, and denied the king's ſupremacy, 
tor which he was ſent to the Lower, and remained 
a priſoner till the acceſſion of queen Mary, when he 
was reinſtated in his former employments, and taken 
into great favour by the court. 

During the whole of that bloody reign, he gave 
ſuch a ſcope to his vindictive and perſecuting temper, 
that moſt of the horrid cruelties then committed, 
were in conſequence of his advice; nor did he put 
a ſtop to his baibarities till God was pleaſed to de- 
prive him of his power, by the death of queen Mary, 
and acceſſion of qyeen Elizabeth, when he was com- 
mitted to the Marſhalſea priſon, where he remained 
ten years till his death, which happened on the fifth of 
September 1569. 

For a more full account of this cruel perſecutor, ſee 
Dr. "Taylor's Bloody Tribunal lately publiſhed. 


Samuel Butler, the celebrated author of Hudibraſs, 
was the ſon of a gentleman farmer in this county, 
where he was born 1612, and inſtructed in Grammar 
learning at a private ſchool, from whence he was re- 
moved to the univerſity of Cambridge, but never 
entered as a ſtudent. That he made a great pro- 
ficiency in his ſtudies, no perſon wlll diſpute, who has 
read thoſe writings of his, that without any en- 
comiums are ſufficient to tranſmit his fame, to the 
lateſt ages of poſterity. But whether his parents had 
been reduced to great poverty, or for what other 
reaſon, this is certain that he left the univerſity in very 
low circumſtances, and became clerk to one Mr. 
Jeffries at that time a juſtice of the peace, from whoſe 
ſervice he removed to the family of the counteſs of 
Kent, where he had acceſs to a valuable library, and 
became more and more converſant with the beſt au- 
thors both ancient and modern. 

About the time of the breaking out of the civil 
wars he became clerk to fir Samuel Luke, a juſtice 
of the peace for the county of Bedford, and a moſt 
turious covenanter, where he had ſo many opportuni- 
ties of ſeeing into the hypocriſy of thoſe people, that 
during his leiſure hours he wrote his poem, called 
Hudibraſs, and in compliment to his maſter made him 
the heroe under a fictitious name. In that labourious, 
tho” poor employment, he remained till the reſtoration, 
when he was appointed ſecretary to lord Carbery, 
lord preſident of Wales, who gave him the place 
of ſteward of Ludlow caſtle, but neither of theſe were 
ſufficient to procure him ſupport, although he lived 
in the moſt frugal manner, His company was courted 
by the great noblemen at court, and it is conſtant- 
ly reported that Charles Il. was ſo fond of his 
Hudibraſs, that he kept always a copy of it in his 
pocket, 

This was however of litt'e ſervice to poor Butler, 
tor although the King made him a preſent of three 
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hundred pounds, and a thoufand promiſe; 
ferment, yet he was ſuffered to remain in 
ing condition; and died for Want on the twe 
of September i680, in the fixty eighth yen 
age. 

The works of this ingenious perſon are fo 1 
known, that we doubt not, but moſt of our Wa 


of pee 
a ſtary. 
Wy-hft. 
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John Somers, one of the greateſt and mo 
ſtateſmen that ever lived in this kingdom, wal 
| dom, Was burn 
in the city of Worceiter, 1652, and inſtructed ;, 
one of the free ſchools of his native place, from whenes 
he was removed to Trinity College, in the aniverte, 
of Oxford, where he made great progreſs in al] bon 
of polite learning, and removed from thence 0 he 
Middle Temple, to ſtudy the municipal laws c b ; 
country. 

During the time that the bill was depending in par- 
liament, for excluding the duke of Vork, from * 
crown, Mr. Somers wrote a treatiſe on the ſucccfc; 
of the king's of England, which was much eileenc 
by all thoſe who wiſhed well to their country, Why, 
the ſeven biſhops were illegally committed to the 
tower, and brought to a tryal in the court of King; 
bench, Mr. Somers acted as one of their council 
and his behaviour on that remarkable occaſion. u.. 
juſtly admired, * 
intereſts of church and ſtate. He proved ſrom 2 
variety of precedants, that the king had no right to 
aſſume the diſpenſing power, that the commitment 
of the biſhops was arbitary, and illegal, being both 
againſt Jaw and privilege, and boldly charged the 
attorney general, and the judges with having incur- 
red the penalties inflicted by the ſtatute of premu- 
nire. 

When the convention of eſtates met, to confider on 
the moſt proper methods to be uſed for diſpoſing of 
the crown, Mr. Somers was returned a member of 
that body, and ſupported the neceſſity of the revolu- 
tion with great ſtrength of argument. When the go- 
vernment was properly ſettled, and the corrupt judges 
and council, who had ſo long trampled both on law 
and equity were turned out, Mr. Somers was ap- 
pointed ſolicitor general, and received the order of 
knighthood. He was afterwards appointed attorney 
general and keeper of the great ſeal, the duties of 
all which offices he diſcharged .th integrity, that 
will ever do honour to his memory. 

In 1697, he was created lord high chancellor of 
England, a peer of the realm, and acted as ſpeaker of 
the houſe of lords. 

In 1700, when the tory party prevailed in the houle 
of Commons, he was accuſed at the bar of the houle 
of lords of high crimes and miſdemeanors, but his 
own peers acquitted him with great honour, and beg: 
ged that he would continue to act as chancellor, but hs 
rather choſe to retire from public buſineſs, although 
he ſtill continued to aſſiſt his country with his advice 
on all important affairs. 

He was alſo appointed preſident of the royal ſoctet), 
and in 1706, one of the commiſſioners, tor treating 
of an union with Scotland, and preſident of the cou 
cil, but he was removed on the change of the miniltry, 
1710. 
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On the acceſſion of George I. he was again 
appointed preſident of the council, but did not long 
ſervive that period for he died 1716. 


William Derham, D. D. was born at a ſmail 
village near the city of Worceſter, 1057, and att: 
he had gone through a courſe of grammatical learning, 
was ſent to Trinity College, Oxford, where '* 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy ordets. BY 
firſt preferment in the church was the living 0! WR : 
grave in Berkſhire, but he ſoon obtained the rector) 
of Up Minſter in Eſſex. He was afterwards cap 
lain in ordinary to court, and in kis old age advance 
to the place of canon of Windſor. EY of 

The royal ſociety elected him ene of their fellow” 
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furely no perſon was ever more deſerving of that ho- 
nour, as his whole life Was ſpent in pointing out the 
infinite wildom of the Deity, in forming the various 
bodies in nature. His two treatiſes intitled, Phyſico 
Theology» and Aﬀtro Theology, are juſtly admired by 
il] lovers of virtue and religion ; and we are perſuaded 
that there are not two books in the Engliſh language 
better calculated to overthrow Atheiſm, and eſtabliſh 


the belief of the Divine Perfections. 

After a life ſpent in the ſervice of God, and his fel- 
law creatures, he died on the fifth of April 1735, in 
the ſeventy-ninth year of his age. 
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This county is bounded on the weſt by Herefordſhire 
and part of Shropſhire, on the north by Staffordſhire, 
on the ſouth by Glouceſterſhire, and on the eaft by 
Warwickſhire, It is about thirty-ſix miles long and 
twenty-eight broad, the whole circumference being 
one hundred and thirty. It is divided inte ſeven hun- 
dreds, and contains one City, ten market towns, and 
one hundred and fifty two pariſhes, being in the dioceſe 
of Worceſter, and province of Canterbury, 

It returns nine members to the Houſe of Commons, 
viz. two knights of the ſhire, two citizens for Wor- 


ceiter, two burgeſſes for Evetham, two for Droitwich, 
and one for Bewdley. | 


The County of W AR WI C K. 


Tn is one of the counties inhabited by 


the Cornavii, and under the heptarchy was 
part of the kingdom of Mercia. 

Leaving the delightful ſeat of lord Lyttelton, at 
Hegley in Worceſterſhire, we entered this county at 
Sirmingham, which although formerly little better than 
a villaze, is now one of the moſt populous towns in 
Lnzland. That part of the town which ſtands low 
i; the moſt ancient, and in it is a handſome old church, 
with a high ſpire ; but the upper part is almoſt all new 
built, in the moſt handſome manner, there being many 
hne ſtreets, with houſes almoſt of an equal fize, 
which makes the whole appear very agreeable. 

Artiſts from all parts of the kingdom are free to ſet- 
tle here, which has contributed greatly towards inlarg- 
ing the place, and it is amazing to tee what numbers 
of men, boys, and even girls, are conſtantly employed 
in all ſorts of articles in braſs and ſteel. The buttons 
made here are ſent to all parts of the known world, and 
even popiſh ſuperſtition helps to enrich the inhabitants ; 
tor there are many artiſts conſtantly employed in making 
croſſes and crucifixes of braſs, with beads of the points of 
bullocks horns, which are ſold to the devotees in France, 
Spain, Italy, and other places. 

In the upper part of the town is a fine new ſquare, 
and a very handſome modern church, built in the reign 
of queen Anne, with a ſquare tower, and over it is a 
dome or cupola, with a beautiful turret. There is a 
cock in the tower, with an exceeding good ring of ten 
bells, and ehimes, that play a different tune every day 
n the week. In the neighbourhood of the town are two 
chapels of eaſe, and there are meetings for diſſenters 
't every denomination. The free ſchool, founded by 
«ward VI. is a noble ſtructure, and it ſupports three 
matters, who have all very good ſalaries, 

The artiſts in the town have been long eſteemed for 
weir ingenuity, there being few articles, let them be 
ver lo difficult, but what they can make ; and indeed, 
der number is almoſt incredible. Upon the whole, 
Ms town muſt be conſidered as one of the moſt valua- 
ile places in Britain, and will remain ſo as long as 
"ace receives proper encouragement. | 
R. ut it muſt be lamented by every well wiſher to the 
won in general, that while an old decayed borough, 
” ihe weſt of England, confiſting of only a few houtes, 
— to ſend two repreſentatives to parliament, 
8 18 my is not allowed the privilege of ſending 
we. = then it muſt be conſidered, that a venal d- 
the mon can never have it in their power to bribe 

people, where the electors are numerous; Where- 
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as, in ſmall towns, they may, for a few guineas, and 
as many promiſes, Never to be performed, purchaſe 
votes at any time; and fo procure a majority in ſup- 
port of their meaſures. 

It is now governed by two conſtables, and two 
bailiffs. There is a large weekly market here on 'Thurſ- 
day, with two annual fairs, viz. on the Thurſday in 
Whitſun Week, and the tenth of October, being diſ- 
tant from London 110 miles. 

The next place we viſited was Sutton Cofield, or 
Coldfield, ſituated in a moſt pleaſant part of the county, 
on the road leading to Litchtield, and much eſteemed 
for the healthineſs of its air. It is a place of great an- 
tiquity, and was known in the times of the Saxons z 
but whiatever it was then, there is reaſon to believe, 
that in latter times it fel] to decay, becauſe it appears 
from fir William Dugdale, that John Herman, biſhop 
of Exeter, in the reign of Henry VIII. had ſuch regard 
for it, as the place of his nativity, that he procured let- 
ters patent from the king to have it incorporated. He 
alſo rebuilt. the greateſt part of the church, and at 
his own expence erected a town hall, and a market 
houſe. 

The church is a ſtately gothick ſtructure, conſiſting 
of a nave, and two ſide iſles, with a ſquare tower, in 
which is a clock, {ix good bells, and muſical chimes. 

It is remarkable of this church-yard, that the bodies 
are conſumed to aſhes within a few years after they are 
depoſited, which we fine aſcribed to its ſtanding high, 


but that is only a vulgar error, no way conſiſtent 


with true philoſophy, and we are of opinion, that the 
ſudden diffolution, is occaſioned by ſome internal 
teat in the foil, which operating on the groſſer 
particles, reduces them to duſt, ſooner then they would 
be in other places, whether the ſituation were high or 
low. | 

Amongſt other benefactions to this place by biſhop 
Hetman, he founded and endowed a noble free ſchool, 
and what was remarkable, that he ordered, that the 
maſter muſt be a layman, and in the morning the 
ſcholars were obliged to ſing the pſalm de profundis, 
that is, the hundred and thirtieth pſalm, MEE 
with the following words, Out of the depth have 1. 
cried unto thee ;” but the uſe of this pſalm has been 
ſet aſide ever ſince the reformation, becauſe being re- 
peated for the repoſe of the biſhop's ſoul, it was con- 
tidered as ſuperſtitious, although the other part of the 
injunction, namely that of the maſter being a laymart 


is ſtrictly adhered to, 


At preſent this town is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 
s 2 and 
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and endowed with many valuable privileges, particu- 
larly a large common, where all the inhabitants have 
a right of paſturage Which is of conhiderabie ſervice to 
the poor. 

The principal trade of this place conſiſts in making 

barrels for guns, axes, forks, knives, buttons, and 
ſuch other articles, as depend upon the diſterent trades 
in Birmingham, by which many of the people are em- 
ployed, who have mills for the above purpoles, Theſe 
mills are driven by water, and in 1668, we are told 
that ſuch an inundation happened, as had almoſt 
ruined the place, but the loſs was made up by volun— 
tary ſubſcriptions of the neighbouring gentlemen, Not 
only fewel, but alſo all the neceſſarics of life, are in 
great plenty, and upon the whole the town is extremely 
agreeable. 
The weckly market is on Monday, and there are 
two fairs, viz. on Trinity Monday, and the eighth 
of November, being diſtant from London 109 
miles. | 125 

From this place we proceeded to Nuneaton, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the ſmall river called Anker, and 
famous for a nunnery in former times, founded by 
Robert, earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry 11. 


who granted a charter of confirmation of all its lands 


and privileges, of v. hich it remained in poſſeſſion till 
the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues a- 
mounted to two hundred and ninety pounds, fifteen 
ſhillings. Some of the walls are ſtill remaining, 
together with a fine gate, from all which it appears 
to have been both a ſtately and magnificent ſtruc- 
ture. 

The principal trade of this place conſiſts in mak- 
ing woollen cloth; and beſides ſome very good houſes 
there is a noble free ſchool, founded and endowed by 
by Edward VI. where many learned men have receiy- 
ed their education. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there is 
one fair, on the fourteenth of May, being diſtant from 
London 98 miles. 

A few miles diſtant from this place is High-croſs 
a conſiderable village, where there was formerly a 
Roman ftation, as appears from the vaſt numbers of 
antiquities that have been dug up at different times, 
It is ſituated on an eminence, and the croſs ftanding at 
it, from which it receives its name, is a moſt hand- 
ſome ſtructure, conliſting of tour pillars of the tuſcan 
order, above which riſes four doric columns, front- 
ing as many roads, with a dial and a globe ſupport- 
ing the croſs, The proſpect from this croſs is both 
extenfive and delightful, and remains a proof that the 
ancients were not altogether ignorant of ſuch parts 
of architecture, as conſtitute real beauty, 

There was a collegiate church, founded at a village® 
called Aſtley, in the reign of Edward III. for a dean, 
two prebendaries, and other officers, which remained 
til] the diſſolution, when its annual revenues amounted 
to forty-iix pounds; but none of its remains are now 
vifible. 

Arbury, a ſmall village, ſituated in the neighbour— 
hood of Nuneaton, was formerly famous for a convent 
of Auguſtine monks, founded in the reign of Henry II. 
which became a flouriſhing place in latter times, as ap- 
pears from the annual ſtate of its revenues at the diſſo- 
jution, which amounted to ninety-four pounds, fix 
ſhillings, and a penny ; but no remains of it are now 
left. 

Manceſter is another village, ſituated on the banks 
of the Anker, near the Roman highway, called Wat- 
ling- ſtreet, but does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that many Roman antiquities have been found at 
it, from which it has been generally conjectured, that 
it was formerly one of their ſtations. It is true, the 
name is Saxon, but about a mile from it are the remains 
of an ancient fort, called Oldbury, which no doubt 
belonged to the Romans. The fort is of a ſquare 
form, and the entrenchment ſeems to have covered a- 


bout {ix acres, and at the corners appear to have been 
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lofty battlements, from which we may info; ; 
was originally a place of very great fircngth, 
in ploughing up the ground near thi 
have been diſcovered axes, made of flone, in the -. 
manner as thoſe we have ſcen in the Briti{} Teen 
and were undoubtedly made betore the ule of me: 2 
known to the ancient Britons. Ss 

There was a ſmall priory near this place, bur t 
not known by whom it was founded, nor are there 4 | 
remains of it now left. by, 

rom this place the road extends to Tamworth on (1, 
borders of Staffordſhire, but as that town has 1, 
already deſcribed, we ſhall not take any notice of u. 
this place, only that there is a village a little t 
ealt of it, called Aucote, where there was formerl: 
convent of Benedictine monks ; but none of 8 
mains are now to be found. 

Poleſworth, in the fame neighbourhood, is a late 
village, and celebrated in former times for « nun, 
founded by one of the kings of Mercia; but foon akt 
the conqueſt, forme indignitics having been offered + 
them, they abandoned the place, although jt appears 
that they were again called back, wand ſettled a 
many of the Norman barons having inriched it by con. 
ſiderable bencfactions, and ſome of their daughte 
who could not marry ſuitable to their ſtations, 4. 
the veil, and ended their days in it. At the gene, | 
diſſolution, its annual revenues amounted to ou: yup. 
dred and nine pounds; but no remæius of it ue non 
left, 

In this extremity of the county is another village, 
called Mereval, where there was a priory of Cilcti;1 
monks, founded in the reign of kiny Stephen, by K. 
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account of ſome pretended miracles having been wie! 
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by the monks, received many bencfactions, fo that gt 


the general diſſolution, its annual revenues vm ntcd 
to two hundred and fifty- four pounds, one ſhilling aud 
e:ght-pence, but none of it ruins are let. 

Seckingdon, the laſt village we ſhall mention in thi 
neiphbourhood, is famous in hiſtory for a battle foucht 
near it, between Cuthred, king of the Weit $2%9:.-, 
and Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, the latter of wt ne 
was flain, and all his army killed or taken pritoucir, 
There are alſo the ruins of an ancient camp, fortiticd 
with ditches and entrenchments near this village, which 
appears to have been a place of great ſliength; and 10 
the north of it is a lofty turret, that appears to hate 
been uſed as an exploratory tower. 

The people have a tradition, that there was ſormer:y 
a caſtle here; but that is undoubtediy a vain corjeciure, 
as no mention is made of any ſuch place in our ancient 
records. 

Coleſhill, the next town we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the ſouth fide of a hill, near the {211 rivet 
Cole, over which there is an exceeding good ſtone bridge 
It is a place of great antiquity, as apycars from fome i 
mains of an ancient caſtle, and there has been dug up 
many coins, particularly ſome of the empcoior 415 
jan. The church is an ancient gothic ſtructure, an" 
there are two charity ſchools well endowed, wire © 
the children of the poor belonging to the town are in. 
ſtructed gratis. | 

A remarkable cuſtom prevails in this place, name!“ 
that every morning one of the children in theff tf“ 
goes to the church, and repeats the Lord's Prayer, 1 
which the maſter gives him a penny. | 

There are no remarkable buildings in the town ; bu 
the neighbouring country is as delightful as can be axe 
gined. There is a weekly market on Wedneſday, wi 
three annual fairs, viz. on Shrove Monday, the "vt 
of May, and the ſecond of October, being diftanc iron: 
London 102 miles. 0s 

There is a pleaſant valley near this town, 2% © | 
is the ſeat of the ancient family of Pigbies, 2 dn, 
greeable place, ſurrounded by fine gardens and ads 

Maxtoke, a village near Coleſhill, was forme . 
noted cn account of its priory, ſounded in th 
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Edward III. for Auguſtine monks, who in latter 
' received conſiderable benefactions, ſo that at the 
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ar. its revenues ainounted to one hundred and 
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«ure. One of the carls of Huntingdon, built a 
er calle, about a mile diſtant from the priory, as 
* himſelf and his“ lucceftors, but it has ſince 
ame into other hands. ; Lhe whole of this ſtately it ruc- 
wwe is Mill ſtanding, it having been repaired at ditterent 
es. and is now one of the belt ancient evthices of the 
me fize in England. The gate is extremely curious, 
14 at each of the corners are loity towers with battle- 
gente, and behind as well as on cach lide are gardens 
Aout with take and elegance. 

Solithull a few miles dittant from Coleſhil! is a plea- 
ant agrecable village, where there was a collegiate 
urch before the retormation, but it is now parochial. 
This village was once of great rupute, as it nad a weekly 
market now diſuſed, and it has ſtill three fairs, viz. 
in the twenty-ninth of April, the tenth of May, and 
1th of October. There was a ſmall convent for nuns 
if the benedictine order at Henwood, another village 
in this neighbourhood, but no remains of It are now 
leit. 

Travelling towards Coventry, we paſted through Me- 
rigan, a large village, and remarkable for one of the 
Acateſt inns on the road to Birmingham. The late 
earl of Ayllvury had a ſeat in the ncighbourhood of 
\{eridan, built in the modern tatte, with excecding 
ine 2ardens, but it has fince his death paſſed into other 
12NCS» 

Tne city of Coventry merits a particular deſcription, 
both on account of its antiquity, and its preſent itace, 
eig in a very flouriſhing condition, That its name is 
terived from a convent mutt be obvious to every perſon, 
ad we are informed that there was one of the richeſt 
convents here in the Saxon times; but in 1016, it 
was plundered and burnt by the Danes. Leofric, carl 
of Mercia, rebuilt it, about the vear 1040, and both 
he, and his lady Godiva, were buried in its church, 
bout the latter end of the reign of Edward the Con- 
(ſor. 

There is not only a tradition at Coventry, but it is 
io mentioned by many of our hiſtorians, that Leofric 
granted this convent and city many valuable privileges, 
but the inhabitants having incurred his diſpleaſure, 
he impoſed upon them very heavy taxes, for the 
creat lords, to whom the towns belonged under the 
Anglo Saxons, had that privilege, which cannot be 
exercited at preſent by any but the houſe of commons, 


35 
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dne people complaincd grievouſly of the ſeverity of the 
tes, and applied to Godiva, the carl's lady, a wo- 
man of great piety and virtue, to intercede in their 
ia/0ur, which ſhe willingly did ; but he remained in- 
Gorabie, telling his lady, that were ſhe to ride naked 
tarou q the City, he would remit the tax, meaning that 
19 pertuaſton whatever ſhould prevail with him; for it 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that he could imagine that his 
e, Who was remarkable for her modeſty, would ever 
tNp her nakedneſs in {ſuch a manner to the people. 


Xpoie 
[ R 1 a 
the lady, however, who pitied the afflictions of the 
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popie, inding all other means unſuccefsful, actually 
v0 to perform that hard condition, the laſt we 


*1vC, that a woman will ever ſubmit to. 
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* was to be done, ordering them that all doors, and 


3908s Inouid be ſhut, and that no perſon ſhould look 
« pon pain of death. Thefe precautions having 
=# hen, the lady ſtripped herſelf naked, mounted 
perks and road through the city, without being 
132 of by any but a poor taylor, who having 
ny ohty to peep out at a window, was for his pre- 
bon itruc' blind, and in memory of the event, his 
de 15 ill kept up in the window of a houſe, by the 
ne 01 Peeping Tom. | 
G6 * upon this, performed his promiſe, and 
C ay 0 e City a charter, by Which they were ex- 
Pied from all Les, in proof of which che people 
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ſhewed us the ſigutes of the earl and his lady, ina win- 


dow of Trinity church, with the following iner iption 
underneath. 


] Lurick, for the love of thee, 


Do ſet Coventry toll-ſ{ree. 


Our readers, however muſt obſerve that the language 
of the inſcription is above four hundred years later chan 
the time, when the stfair is ſaid to have happened. 
T hey have alſo an annual proceſſion on the Fiiday in 
1rivity week, when the hgure of a naked woman is 
carried on horſeback, attended by almoſt all the inha- 
bitanis, 

We read of one Caudaules, king of Lydia, who had 
ſuch an opinion of the beauty of his queen, that he 
ſnewed her naked to one of his courtiers, whoſe name 
was Gyges, but the Lydian queen was not of fo forgiv- 


ing a temper as Godiva, for ſhe reſented the indignity 
offered her in ſuch a manner, that ſhe employed Gyges 
to murder her huſband, and then married him. The 
whole of this ſtory relating to the origin of the Co— 
ventry proceſſion ſcems to be founded on facts, but fo 
diſguted by the Monkiſh writers, that it is almoſt im- 
poizble to diltinguiſh truth from tal:hood, 

After the death of earl Leciric, Coventry became the 
property of the carls of Chetter. and in latter times it 
was annexcd to the dutchy of Corawall. In the reign 
of Edward I. the citizens were abliged to pay a toll jor 
paving their ſtrects; and in the reion of Edward III. 
the monks, with the inhabitants procured a patent to 
encloſe a piece of ground, wherein they erccied a con—ů 
duit for ſupplying the place with water. 

In the reign of Henry IV. a parliament was held at 
Coventry, and the writs exprefsly enjoined that no 
perton ſhould be returned as a member, who knew any 
thing of the law. This was an artifice uſed by the 
clergy, in order to fix the chains of flavery more 
ſtrongly on the people, in whoſe defence, the lawyers 
as laymen generally ſtood up. That aflembly has al- 
ways been culled, Parliamentum IndoQorum, 1. e. the 
Unlearned Parliament. 

In the reign of Henry VI. the privileges of Coventry 
were greatly inlarged, and it was made a county of it- 
ſelf without any dependance on Warwickſhire ; and 
ſoon after another parliament was held here, called 
Parliamentum Diabolicum, becauſe acts of attainder, 
paſſed in it againſt the duke of York, and the earls of 
Saliſbury, Warwick, and March, ſon of the duke of 
York, afterwards king Edward IV. who fo highly re- 
ſented this behaviour, that he wrecked his vengeance 
on this city, and deprived them of their charter, which 
was not reſtored, till they paid a fine of five hundred. 
marks, 

But the greateſt glory of Coventry, before the refor- 
mation, was its ſamous monaſtery, its abbot ſitting as 
a ſpiritual lord in parhament. It was inhabited by 
monks of the benedictine order, who lived in great ſpleu- 
dor, for beſides many valuable jewels found in it at the 
diſtolution, its annual revenues amounted to ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty-two pounds. There were alſo ſeveral 
ſmaller religious houſes, ſuch as hoſpitals and chaun— 
tries, but no remains of them are now left. 

One of the ſmall convents was for grey friars, who 
had nothing to ſubſiſt on, beſides alms, but that lots 


was abundantly made up by their ingenuity, as appears | 


from their acting ſeveral farces and interiudes, which 
were attended by great numbers of people, who beſtow- 
ed ſums of money according to their abilities. 

There was alſo. a monaficry of Carthuſians in Coven- 
try, ſounded by Richard II. who laid the firſt {tons 
of it 1385, its annual revenues at the diflojution, a- 
mounted to one hundred and thirty pounds ſix ſhillings 
and four-pence. 

The charter of Coventry was renewed and inlarg- 
ed by James I. and according to it they are now 
governed by a mayor, recorder, and ten aldermen, 
ſheriffs and other proper officers. The mayor, recorder 
and ten aldermen are juiltices of the peace in their own 

liberties, 
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Itberties. When the civil wars broke out in the laſt 
century, this city ſhut its gates againſt the king, for 
w hich his ſon Charles II. at the reſtoration ordered the 
walls to be pulled down, with the twenty-ſix fine 
towers, but the gates were left ftanding. 

At preſent Coventry is a large, handſome and popu- 
lous city, with an exceeding good town houſe, in the 
windows of which are fine painted glaſs. It has three 
pariſh churches, one of which, called St. Michael's is 
an exceeding handſome gothic ſtructure, with a ſteeple 
three hundred feet high, and a moſt curious altar-piece, 
but the paintings on it border too near on ſuperſtition, 
The other churches do not merit a particular deſcriptron, 
and there is a ſpire at the ſouth end of the city ſtanding 
by itſelf, without any church, it having belonged for- 
merly to the convent of grey friars. The crots at Co- 
ventry was built in the reign of Henry VIII. and is a 
moſt curious ſtructure, but of late years it has begun to 
fall to decay. | 

The trade of this city in ribbons, and other articles 
of haberdaſhery, is very conſiderable ; and it is aſto- 
niſhing to ſee what numbers of hands are conſtantly em- 
ployed, and what vaſt quantities are ſent to London 
and other parts. Pluſhes are alſo made here, and they 
dye a blue that is faid to exceed any other of the ſame 
colour in England. | 

Before we leave this place, it may be neceſlary to 
obſerve, that in 1519, fix men and one woman were 
burnt here, for teaching their children the Lord's 
Prayer, and Ten Commandments in Engliſh. Can Po- 
pery be called Chriſtianity, while it is atraid of the word 
of God! 

The weekly market is on Friday, and it has three 
fairs, viz. on the ſecond of May, the Friday in Trinity 
Week ; when the proceſſion is exhibited in memory of 
lady Godiva ; and the firſt of November, all which 
are greatly frequented, being diſtant from London g1 
miles. 

Near Coventry is a ſteep rock, called Guy's Clif, 
where the monkiſh hiſtorians tell us Dubritius built an 
oratory, and that there was a cave cut in it in latter 
times, to which Guy, the famous earl of Warwick, re- 
tired in his old age, and ſpent the remainder of his days 
as an hermit. In latter times a chauntry was founded 
here for ſecular prieſts, who had apartments to reſide in, 
and they were to ſay maſs every day for the fouls of thoſe 
who were in purgatory. Some of the walls are yet re- 
maining, but it appears only to have been a poor 

lace. 

s About four miles ſouth of Coventry is a village, 
called Stonely, where the empreſs Matilda, mother of 
Henry II. founded a monaſtery for monks of the Cif- 
tertian order, and endowed it with ſeveral manors. They 
alſo received benefactions in latter times, and their au- 
nuel revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, one ſhilling and three- 
pence. 

There was alſo a convent for black monks, at a vil- 
lage called Wolſton, near this place, founded ſoon af- 
ter the Conqueſt by Roger de Montgomery; but it 
was afterwards annexed to the abby of Coventry, its 
rents being received by the monks of that convent till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes. 

Horewell, a ſmall village on the weſt of Coventry 
does not contain any thing remarkable, only that it had 
formerly a ſmall convent, which is now totally de- 
moliſhed. 

Near it is another village, called Pinley, where one 
of the Norman barons, in the reign of Henry I. found- 
ed a convent for black monks, but no remains of it are 
now left, 

Combe-Abby, is an agreeable village, about four 
miles eaſt of Coventry, aud famous in former times for 
a rich abby, for monks of the Ciſtertian order. This 
abby was not only built in a ſine delightful ſituation, 
but alſo remarkable for the many benefactions it re- 
ccived in latter times ; for it flouriſhed in great ſplen- 
der upwards of four hundred years, Its annual revenues 
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amounted to three hundred and forty-three 
hfteen ſhillings, and a penny. The church 
liſhed, but the abby is ſtill ſtanding, and v 
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modern improvements, is now the feat of le 
ven. 

The next place we vitted was Kenelworth, fame, 
for it magnificent caſtle, built by Jeffrey de Clima. 
chamberiain to Henry I, who obtained a grant 47 
manor, I was aiterwards given by Henry III. to 8, 
mon Monttord, earl of Leiceter, who had married we 
king's hiter, but that nobleman having rebelle 2 
being killed at the battle of Eveſham (dee Our 
of Worceſterſhire) it was again ſeized by the 
ter a ſiege of fix weeks, and given to his fon 
earl of Lancaſter, from whom it deſccnded to ſohn g: 
Gaunt, and became part of that dutchy, till queen Ul. 
rabeth gave it to her great favornite Robert Dudes, 
earl of Leiceſter, who rebuilt great part of it ad 
beautified it in the moſt elegant manner, fo that at that 
time, it was reckoned one of the nroſt agreeable — 
in England. 

Queen Elizabeth honoured the earl with a viſt x 
this place, where the preparations for her reception 
were ſuch as might have been expected, when à foe. 
reign of the greateſt dignity condeſcends to ſhew ſuch 
marks of favour to a prime miniſter. This noble ſtruc- 
ture is now falling to decay, although there are ſtill re. 
maining lo many walls, gates, towers and rooms, 3 
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conveys to the mind ſome idea of its ancient gran- 
deur, 

The ſame Jeffrey de Clinton, built a noble conven: 
at this place ſor monks of the Auguſtine order, why 
lived in it in great ſplendor, upwards of four hundred 
years, till the diflolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual revenues amounted to fix hundred and fortr- 
three pounds, four ſhillings and nine pence, i 

Great part of the ruins of this ſtately abby are {ij 
ſtanding, and upon the whole it appears to have bcen 
one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in England. 

We have already mentioned the ſiege of Kenelworth, 
but as a particular account of it, in that place, would 
have interrupted the narrative, we ſhall here give it to 
our readers as related by the beſt of our hiftorians, 
When the earl of Leicefter roſe in rebellion againit 
Henry III. he placed a garriſon in this caſtle, who com- 
mitted ſo many outrages, that they became the terror 
of all the neighbouring county, and many complaints 
having been made againſt them, the king ſent a herald 
to ſummon the governor to deliver it up; but ſo little 
regard did he pay to the royal authority, that he or- 
dercd the herald's head to be cut off. 

This behaviour of the governor, ſo incenſed the 
king, that he was determined to go in perſon, and 
beſiege the place, but the garriſon made ſuch a reliſtance 
that all attempts proved at firft unſucceſsful. The go- 
vernor knew that his conduct had excluded him from 
all hopes of merey, and the king would have ſconer 
loſt his kingdom than ſuffered him to eſcape with im- 
punity, after he had offered ſuch an indignity to his dr 
ders, as even a crowned head could not have juttines in 
circumſtances of a fimilar nature. 

The king ſeeing no hopes left of taking the place in 
a regular manner, turned the ſiege into a blockade, 
reſolving, if poſſible, to ſtarve them into a conpαi¹se; 
and oblige them to ſurrender for want of proves, 
which he thought to accomp!i{h with the greater tale, 
as he was in poſſeſſion of all the neighbouring count'y, 
as well as the town, His expectations were, Nowever, 
fruſtrated, for the garriſon held out with amazing ba- 
very, and choſe rather to eat their horſes, dogs, &c 
than ſubmit. 2 

Mean time the king, called a parliament, ot aeg 
bly of the people to meet at Kenelworth, Where 
was enacted, that if the garriſon would ſurrender —_ 
ſhould be pardoned, ad, their eſtates reſtored, alte 
paving ſuch a fine 2s was neceſſary to aetray _— 
pence of the war ; but as they knew the deceitful diſbe 
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qmiſes» and although they were about ſeventeen hun- 

Ain number, and in great diſtteſs tor proviſions, they 
a; out till they heard of the defeat of the earl of Lei- 
2 at Eveſham, when they agreed to deliver up the 
2 at the end of forty Gays if not relieved in that 
. „ upon condition, that they {heuid all be pardoned, 
or ſuſtered to march out with military honours, 

"Theſe propoſals, having been accepted of, the garri- 
In at the end of the forty days, marched out, but they 
W deen ſo reduced by famine that they appeared like 
ores riſen from the tombs, and when the royal army 
arched into the caſtle the ſtench from the corrupted 
holes of thoſe who had died: was fuch that it had alinoſt 
(auſed an infection. The king adhered to his promiſe, 
except to the governor Henry de Haſtings, Who had 

che herald to death, for he ordered him to pay a 
dne equal to the rent of his eſtate for ſeven years; and 
he earl of Derby, who had been in two rebellions was 
condemned to pay the ſame fine, and be impriſoened 
ſeyen years. : 

From the account of this ſiege, the reader may be 
engbled to form ſome notion of the vigorous defence, 
«hich thoſe ancient caſtles were able to make, before 
the uſe of gun-powder was known, there being ſcarce 
u polibiuty of taking them, but either by ſcaling the 
walls, undermining the foundations, or ſtarving the gar 
non, by preventing the people of the neighbourhood 
from ſending them proviſions. It likewiſe conveys a 
lively idea of the weakneſs of the regal authority, occa- 
ſoned by giving too much power to the great barons, 
who became formidable rivals to the crown, while they 
exerciſed a deſpotic authority over their own vaſſals. 

In the reign of king Stephen, Roger de Mowbrey, a 

werful baron, founded an hoſpital for knights tempiars 
it Balſhall, a ſmall village near Renelworth, but no re- 
mains of it are now lett. 

There was alſo a convent at a village, called Monks 
Kirkby, near this place, the church of which is ſtill 
landing, and has a very handſome ſpire, This was 
antiently a Roman ſtation, as appears from the remains 
of a camp, but it was demoliſhed by the Saxons. 

The next place we viſited was Warwick, the county 
town, from which it receives its name, It is undoubt- 
edly of great antiquity, and although the monkiſh fables 
of its being built by one of the Britiſh princes, above 
three thouſand years ago, ought to be rejected with 
contempt, yet it was certainly of great repute under 
the Remans, at leaſt towards the decline of the em- 
pire. | | 

Mr, Camden has run into an egregious miſtake, in 
wiich he has been ſtrictly follovied by all thoſe who 
have written defcriptions of England fince his time, 
namely that Warwick was deſtroyed by the Scots and 


| Pics, but afterwards rebuilt: by Offorius the Roman 


lieutenant. A late author improves (if we may be al- 
lowed the uſe of that word) upon Camden's miſtake, 
and pravely tells us, that it was repaired by Caractacus, 
the famous Britiſh prince. 
It is really a great loſs to our youth in general, when 
they begin to read hiſtory, that not one of the books, 
among ten, put into their hands, are written by perſons, 
uno have ſtudied the difference between truth and fal- 
hood, by which they are led into ſuch miſtakes as ge- 
nerally end in inveterate prejudices. | 

It is well known that the Britiſh prince, Caractacus 
was taken priſoner to Rome, in the reign of the empe- 
ror Claudius, about the ſixty- eighth year of the chriſtian 

a, but the name, Scot, or Attacoti was not heard 
of for above three hundred years after, and as to the 
name, Pict, or Pictii, it was given by the Romans to 
woe ancient Britons, who diſdaining to ſubmit to 
mer yoke, retired to the northern extremity of the 
land, and in latter times, became a great nation un- 
ler the name of Pics. 

© northern part of what is now called England, 

was inhabited by the Brigantes, when Oſſorius com- 
manded in this iſland, and it is well known, that he 
an too much upon his hands, by reaſon of the brave 


"res, who engaged the whole of his attention. It 
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is generally ſuppoſed, that when the Romans left the 
land, this place was fortified, and garriſoned by the 
Dalmatian horſe, and when the northern barbarians 
penetrated, into the center of the iſland, they ſeized on 
it and burnt it ſo the ground. The Britons, however, 
reauilt it, but it ſuFered much during their wars with 
the Saxons, although the latter prevailed, ſeized on it; 
and called it by the name it now bears. 

it was again taken and plundered by the Danes, at 
which time a Saxon nobleman, who was carl of War- 
wick, behaved with ſo much bravery, againſt thoſe 
barbarians, that the country people, even to this day, 
tell moſt marvellous ſtories concerning his valour. There 
is no doubt but he was a great hero, and pity it is, that 
he had not lived in an age when perſons could be had, 
properly qualified, to have recorded his actions. 

W hatever Warwick ſuffered from the fury of the 


Danes, was made up by the bounty of Ethelfleda, a 


noble Mercian lady, who rebuilt it about the beginniug 
of the tenth century, and leſt it one of the moit flour- 
iſhing towns in England, 

At.er the battle of Haſtings, William the Conqueror, 
conſidered it as a place of great importance, and there- 
fore erected a ſtrong caſtle here, which he committed 
to the cuſtody of HEnry de Newbury, on whom he be- 
ſtowed the earldom of Warwick, It remained in that 
family till the reign of Flenry II when it was given to 
theBeauchamps,and from them to the Neviles, the Dud- 
leys, and many others. About twenty thouſand pounds 
were laid out on this ſtructure in the reign of James I. 
and it is undoubtedly, at preſent, one of the nobleſt 
caſtles now remaining in the kingdom. The apart- 
ments are elegantly furniſhed, and adorned with many 
fine paintings by Vandyke, and other eminent maſters. 
There is allo a lofty tower, with a moſt beautiful cha- 
pel at one end, and at the other a terrace, fifty feet a- 
bove the ſurface of the river, from whence there is one 
of the moſt delightful proſpects that can be ima- 
gined, 

With reſpect to Warwick as a town, it is at preſent 
one of the handſomeſt in England, being pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated on the river Avon, over which there is a ſtately 
ſtone bridge, but like many other towns, its preſent 
beauty is owing to an accident; for on the fifth of Sep- 
tember 1094, as a perſon was carrying a piece of lighted 
wood acroſs a lane, one of the ſparks flew into the win- 
dow of a houſe, which occaſioned ſo dreadful a con- 
flagration, that many houſes were conſumed, which 
together with the goods, amounted to near one hundred 
thouſand pounds loſs. The damage, however, was 
made up by the generoſity of the public, and the 
town rebuilt in the handſome manner it now ap- 

cars. 

It is well ſupplied with water, from a conduit about a 
mile diſtant, and the itreets meet together in one center, 
on a gentle eminence, by which the filth is carried off, 
and the place conſtantly kept clean. All the cellars 
are cut out of a ſolid rock, and in many of them are 
{tone reſervoirs for holding the water, after it diſcharges 
itſelf trom the pipes. 

it was an ancient borough by preſcription ; but: 
it obtained a charter of incorporation from Phi- 
lip and Mary, which was again renewed by Charles 
II. and is now governed by a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, twenty four common council men, 
with a town clerk, and other proper officers. 

The affizes for the county are held here, with the 
quarter ſeſſions, and county courts. There is an ex- 
ceeding good town houſe, ſupported by ſtrong ſtone 
pillars ; and there are two pariſh churches, one of which 
called St. Mary's, is a noble gothic ſtructure. Before 
the reformation it was collegiate, but at the diſſolu- 
tion, Henry VIII. gave it to the inhabitants as a place 
of worſhip. In the choir are many monuments of the 
ancient earls of Warwick, who were buried here ; and 
on the ſouth is a moſt beautiful chapel, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, but no uſe is made of it at preſent, The 
other church is dedicated to St. Nicholas, but it does 
not contain any thing remarkable, | a 
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In the popiſh times there were ſeveral religious houſes 
in this town, but they were rather hoſpitals than con- 
vents, and but poorly endowed, nor are any of their 
ruins now leit. At preſent there are three charity 
ſchools, where one hundred and tour boys and girls are 
both taught and cloathed, which is of great advantage 
to the poor, who are not able to beſtow on their chil- 
dren a proper education. 

There are four hoſpitals, one of which was founded 
by Robert, earl of Leiceſter, the great favourite of 
queen Elizabeth, and in it twelve decayed gentlemen 
relive, who have each an allowance of twenty pounds a 
year, and a clergyman officiates in it whoſe falary 1s 
tifty pounds, The other three are for decayed tradel- 
men, and their widows, wno have ſeveral valuable per- 
quiſites. 

Upon the whole Warwick is the beſt county town 
ve have ſen, the houles being clegant, and the ſtreets 
well paved. Proviſions are in general exceeding cheap, 
which induces many gentlemen of ſmall fortunes to re- 
five in it, ſo that there are always plenty of agreeable 
company. The weekly market is on Saturday, and 
there are ſour fairs, viz. on the twelſth of May, the 
fitch of July, the fourth of September, and the eighth of 
November, being diſtant from London 93 miles. 

here is a village in the neighbourhood of Warwick, 
called Wroxhall, where one of the Norman barons, in 
the reign of Henry I, founded a convent for monks of 
the benedictine order, which remained till the diſſolu— 
tion, when its annua] revenues amounted to ſeventy-two 
pounds fiſtcen ſhillings, and fixpence, but none of its 
1 uins are now to be found, 

Henley, the next place we viſited, is ſituated in a very 
remote part of the county, on a ſmall ſtream, near the 
borders of Glouceſterſhire, and does not contain any 
remarkable buildings, beſides a handſome chapel of eaſe, 
and a very convenient town-houſe, under which the 

narket is held. Ihe houſes in this town are in general 
very mean, and the ſtreets dirty and ill paved; but 
what it is moſt noted tor is the remains of an antient 
caſtle, built ſometime in the reign of king Stephen, and 
appears to have been a place of great ſtrength. There 
is a weekly market here on Tueſday, and two fairs, 
viz. on Lady-dav, and whitfun Tueiday where great 
numbers of all ſorts of cattle are ſold to the drovers, be- 
ing diſtant from London 103 miles. | 

There was a ſmall convent, at a village, called Wot- 
tonwaven near Henley, for monks of the benedictine 
order, but being an alien priory, it was diſolved in the 
reign of Henry VI. 

From this place we travelled to Aulceſter, or, as it is 
called Alceſter, a place of great antiquity, and generally 
allowed to have been one of the Roman ſtations, be- 

2uſe the foundations of walls and pavements have been 
diſcovered at different times, with many bricks, and 
other pieces of antiquity. One of the Roman high- 
ways paſles through this town, and about the middle of 
the laſt century, as ſome workmen were employed in 
digging, they diſcovered a large urn, in which were 
about eight hundred pieces of coin, ſome few of which 
were gold, but the greater part filver, and from the in- 
icriptions, they appeared to have been ftruck in the 
times of the latter emperors. 

There was a noble monaſtery in this town, before 
the reformation, endowed with great revenues, but 
having fallen to deeay, it became a cell to the abby of 
Eveſham, although its revenues were ſtill conſiderable, 
for at the general diſſolution, they amounted to ſixty-five 
pounds ſeven ſhillings, and eleven pence per annum. 

The church of this monaſtery, a ſtately gothic ſtrue— 
ture is ſtill remaining, and is uſed by the people as a 
place of worſhip. The town is an antient borough by 
preſcription, but does not contain any thing remarka- 
ble, only that it has an exceeding good free ſchool, and 
the houſes moſtly well built. Ihe weekly market is 
on I veſday, and it has three fairs, viz. on the Tueſday 
before the fiſth of April, the eighteenth of May, and 
the ſeventh of October, being diſtant from London 102 


Miles. 
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is the village of Edgehill, which will be ever celebiate 


Bitford the next place we viſited was formerly « . 
ſiderable town, but it is now reduced { law -. *. 
to deſerve the name of a village. It is pleaſantly gie 
on the banks of the river Arrow, near its ( 1 
with the Avon, but has no public buildings 9 
a particular deſcription. as 
on Fridays, but no fairs, and is diſtant from Lan“ 
100 miles. On 

Near Bitford, is another ſmall market town, (ae 
Atherſton on the Stour, to diſtinguiſh it from 3 
of the ſame name in the northern part of the c 

It is a pretty agreeable piace, and has a handic: 
chapel of caſe, the church being above a Mile 0, 
and a charity ſchool] for girls, who are both Maus © 
cloathed. The market is on Tucſdiy, and 3 
four fairs, viz. on the ſeventh of April, the eightete 
of | uly, the ninetcenth of September, and the t. ach 7? 
December, being diftant from London 10g mile; had 

From theſe decayed towns we went to vitt Strata 
commonly called Stratford en Avon, becauſę jt at *. 
ted on the river of that name, where there was foruies, 
ly a ford, but now there is an excceding hand{ome 1 5 
bridge. The town is very populous, and in it ave lume 
of the beſt inns, that we remember to have lodeed at in 
England. The pariſh church is a noble gothick flruc. 
ture, of conſiderable antiquity, and before the refo ms. 
tion was collegiate, but is now parochial, and in it! 
{ome curious monuments, particulaily one to the me. 
mory of Shakeſpear with his effigies cut in one. I hue 
is alſo a handſome chapel of eaſe, with ſeveral me 
for proteſtant diſſenters. 

The town is a corporation governed by a maror, te- 
corder, high ſteward, twelve aldermen, twelſe con- 
mon-council men, with a town clerk, and other pro- 
per officers. The town hall is an exceeding handionme 
ſtructure built in the Tuſcan order, and there is an cu. 
cellent free ſchool, with an alms-houſe f. r poor aocd 
perſons founded by Edward VI. Great quantitie; 
of malt are made in the town, and ſent down the 
Avon to the Severn, and from thence to Gloucefer, 
Briſtol, and other places. The weekly market is on 
Thurſday, and there are three fairs, viz. on the four. 
teenth of May, the twenty-fifth of September, and th: 
Thurſday ſeven- night after, being diſtant from London 
94 miles, 

From this place we travelled to Shipton, a ſmal! 
town, ſituated at the ſouthern extremity of the county, 
but as it belongs to the county of Worceſter, the reader 
will meet with a deſcription of it in our account 0: 
Worceſterſhire, ſo that we ſhall only take notice 6: 
Brails, a village in its neighbourhood belonging to thi 
county, pleaſantly fituated, having many apreca!": 
houſes, with good inns, and a fair on Eatter 1 neldas 
tor cattle and toys. | 

Kington, or as it was anciently called Kineton, the 
next place we viſited, is pleaſantly ſituated on a finn, 
ftream that runs into the Avon, and in the reign 0. 
Edward the Confeſſor was a place of confiderable te. 
pute, as appears from its being mentioned in doomſdav 
book. It continued to flouriſh many years alter tt? 
conqueſt, as appears from king John once keeping he 
court here, and in the neighbourhood of this town 15 4 
well, ſtill called by his name. 

There was an ancient cafile in the town, ſaid to nave 
been a place of conſiderable ftrength, but no remains ©: 
it are now left, The church is a ftately gothic ſtruc- 
ture, but there are no other buildings in the place tat 
merit a particular deſcription. There is a weekly mar- 
ket on Tueſday, and two fairs, viz. on the tient; 
fifth of January, and the eighteenth of Octooer, being 
diſtant from London 87 miles. : 

Warmington, is a large village, about four or ins 
miles from Kineton, where the earl of Warwick, in the 
reign of Henry I. founded a convent for monks of U? 
benedictine order; but being an alien priory, it Wes 
diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. and its revenue 
ſettled on the monks of Witham in Somerſetſhire. 

But the moſt remarkable place in this neighbourn® 
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1 the hiſtory of this kingdom for being the place where 
che army of Charles I. and that of the parliament, firſt 
came 10 2 general engagement; the former to ſupport 
Aubitrary power, and the other to defend their rights 
1nd privileges, by torcing the king to govern according 
to law. : , | 

The king having aſſembled an army, began his march 
rom Shrewſbury, in order to ſubdue the ſouthern coun- 
ies, and ſeize on London; but on the twenty ſecond 
F October, the earl of Lſſex, who commanded the 
-ny of the Parliament, came within fight of the Roy- 
ts at this village, and both armies prepared for bat- 
de, which began on the twenty-third, being Sun— 
dav. Eflex's army was commanded by ſeveral gallant 
o-otch officers, Who had learned the art of war under 
Guſtarus Adolphus, king of Sweden; and the Roy- 
lifts, by prince Rupert, and ſome of the braveſt Lng- 
liſh noblemen. | 
* The engagement began, and was carried on with all 
the bravery that might naturally be expected, where 
the king was endeavouring to ſubvert the conſtitution 3 
aul the people, ſtriving for the precious remains of li- 
beltr. Sir William Balfour, a Scotch gentleman, who 
commanded the reſerve of Eflex's army, fell on the 
main body of the king's army, with great fury, and 
galled them in a terrible manner. The carl of Lindley 
was mortally wounded, many noblemen and gentle— 
men belonging to the royal army, were killed, and the 
king's ſtandard taken; but it was recovered by the va- 
lour of captain John Smith. Part ef the army ot the 
Parliament having given way, prince Rupert purſued 
them, and being but little acquainted with the art of 
war, he imagined that the whole had been defeated. But 
when he returned, he tound the king's infantry in great 
confuſion, and his majeſty, with the prince of Wales, 
:nd the duke of York, very near being taken pri- 
ſoners. 

The engagement began again, with the ſame fury 
a3 before, but night parted the combatants, when it 
was found, that although upwards of ſive thouſand 
wen had been killed, yet neither had any reaſon to boaſt 
vi victory. 

On the morning both armies renewed the attack ; but 
tizy were ſo ſpent with their fatigues the preceeding 
(ay, that they retired, in order to recover their ſpirits, 
and recruit their forces, 

Southam, © within a few miles of this village, was a 
market town of conſiderable antiquity ; but now only 
a poor decayed place, without ſo much as one public 
dulding, that merits a particular deſcription. The 
tuation, however, is extremely pleaſant, and it has a 
market on Monday, with a fair on the twentieth of July, 
being diſtant from London 83 miles. 

Rugby, the laſt place we viſited in this county, is 
peaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Avon, and 
Was formerly noted for a caſtle, built ſoon after the 
conqueſt, « f which there are now no remains, it hav- 
ing been deſtroyed by order of Henry II. The town is 
a preſent very populous, and has an excellent free 
Kool, founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
« charity ſchool, wherein thirty boys are taught and 
coathed. It has alſo ſeveral alms houſes for poor de- 
ed houſe keepers ; and upon the whole is a very a- 
Fecable place, The weekly market is on Saturday, 
with three fairs, viz. on the fifteenth of May, the 
Jentyfirſt of Auguſt, and the twenty - ſecond of 


uber, being diſtant from London eighty-five 
les, | 


„he air of this county is eſteemed extremely agree- 
zie, being mild, pleaſant and healthy. The fol] is 
"ing rich and fertile, producing great quantities 
4 corn, and the cheeſe is little inferior to any in Eng- 
- a Mo of it was formerly covered with woods j 
me * _— been cleared, the ground affords the 
=> amy ient paſture for all ſorts of cattle, Great 
gs of freſh water fiſh are caught in the rivers, 
a rs Avon, where their ſalmon is equal to any 
* 8 1 : 


Wentry and Birmingham are the principal places 
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for trade and manufactories; but they have been al 
ready taken notice of. 

The principal rivers are the Avon and the Tame, al- 
though chere are ſome other ſmail fireams, that do not 
merit a particular deſeription. 

he Avon has been already deſcribed in our account 
of Worceſterſhire and Glouceſterſhire ; and the whole 


place, only that the Avon is navigable as far as War- 


£4. 


The inhabitants of this county are in general ex- 
tremely polite, and in afability to ſtrangers, not ex- 
cecded by any in England. g 

Amongſt other curious plants in this county we pro— 
cured accounts of the following; 

Tower Muſtard, near the borders of Stafford- 
ſhire. 

Bill-Berries, near Sutton Colcficld. 

Wood Horſetail, near Coleſhill. 

Cran-Þerries in different parts. 

Shave-Graſs, or naked Horſetail, near Warwick. 

Wild Englith Daffodil, near Stratford, on the A- 
non. And, 

Crow Foot, on the borders of the Tame. 


The following eminent perſons, amongſt many 0- 
thers, were born in this county, 


John Aſtley, ſo juſtly celebrated for his martial 
courage, during the wars in France, in the reign of 
Henry V. and VI. was born in this county, about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry IV. and brought up 
to the ule of arms, from his early youth. Art the tilts 
and tournaments he wzs diſtinguiſhed both for his cou- 
rage and dexterity, and in 1438 he engaged, and over- 
threw one Peter de Maſſe, a Frenchman, who accord- 
ing to the Romantic notions of that age, had gone over 
different kingdoms, challenging the greateſt cham- 
pions, in honour of his miſtreſs, 

He performed another noble exploit of the ſame na- 
ture, before Henry VI. and his court, in Smithfield, 
London. He was fo expert at theſe exerciſes, that he 
engaged a Spaniſh knight of great renown, and ſoon 
ditarmed, and defcated him. His fame was fo great, that 
the king conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, 
and allowed him a penſion of one hundred marks per 
Annum. | | 

He died at Pateſhall in Staffordſhire, and was 
buried in the church of that place, where there 3s 
a handſome monument to his memory, 


William Shakeſpear, the father of the Engliſh Rage, 
and one of the greateſt dramatic poets that ever ap- 
peared in this, or any other nation, was born at Strat- 
tord on Avon, in this county 1564. His father was 
a reputable tradeſman, who dealt in wool, and his fon 
William, having been about two or three years at ths 
free ichool .of his native place, his father took him 
home, to learn the nature of his own buſineſs. At 
what age he was, when his ſather took him from ſchool, 
is not certainly known ; but probably he was then 
very young. He applied himſelf to his father's trade 
with diligence, and married a young gentlewoman, with 
whom he lived but a ſhort time, when an accident 
obliged him to leave the place of his nativity and ſeek. 
employment in London. 

He, and ſome other thoughtleſs young men, having 
ſtole ſome deer out of the park of a neighbouring juſtice, 
his worſhip, who did not intend to puniſh, but rather 
to frighten and reclaim them, told their relations of 
their conduct, which ſo exaſperated Shakeſpear, that 
he wrote a ſevere ballad upon the juſtice, who in his 
turn, reſolyed to be revenged on the author, which o- 
bliged Shakeſpear to abſcond, leſt he ſhould have been 
committed to priſon, 

When 
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When he came to London, he was naturaily led to 
ſee ſome of the plays acted at that time, for the play- 
houſes were then unlimited in number, and the price 
of ſome of the galleries ſo low as two-pence. There 
were few carriages kept at that time except by the prin- 
cipal nobility, fo that many peopie of both ſexes 
came to the theatres on ho ſeback, leaving their 
horſes at the door to the care of ſuch perſons as they 
could truſt to look after them. Some way or other 
Shakeſpear got employment at one of theſe houſes to 
hold the hortes, in which ſtation he behaved with tuch 
fidelity, that he ſcon procured more buſineſs than he 
could manage, which obliged him to hire a great num- 
ber of youths to aſhit him, who. were called Shake- 
ſpear's Boys. 

Having acquired ſome money in that poor employ- 
nent, he ſent for his wife, and ſoon after was en aged 
as an actor, although it does not appear that ever he 
performed any capital part. It was at this time that the 
noble powers of his mind began to diſplay themſelves in 
the compoſition of thoſe performances, which will be 
juſtly admired as long as true taſte is conſidered as the 
copy of nature. He continued to write for the ſtage 
jeveral years; but having acquired a ſmall though in- 
dependant fortune, he retired to the place of his nati- 
vity, and ſpent the remainder of his days in peace and 
tranquility. 

He died 1616, in the fiſty-third year of his age. and 
was buried in the church of the Holy "Trinity in Strat- 
ford on Avon, under a handſome monument, on which 
was the following inſcription written by himſelf. 


Good friend, for Jeſu's fake, ſorbear 
To dig the duſt incloſed here, 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And cutſt be he that moves my bones. 


In 1-25, another monument was erected to his me- 

1 Wetmninſter abby, and the ſixth of September 
g, 2 Jubilee was held at Stratford to commemorate 
s name, to which vail numbers of thenobilityand gentry 
:eoried from all parts of the kingdom. The works of 
chis great poet are fo well known that we need not ſay 
zny thing concerning them; and with reſpe& to his 
private character, all his cotemporaries have repreſented 
nim as one of the moſt amiable men of the age. As 
„ huſband, a father, a maſter, and a friend he was e- 
cualily admired and beloved, and we are told that the 
earl of Southampton had ſuch a regard for him, that he 
once gave him a thouſand pounds to enable him to 
compleat a purchaſe of which he had ſome thoughts. 
There is a fine painting of him in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
ſaid to be a ſtrikeing likeneſs, from which his features 
appears to have been extremely agreeable, 


Sir Thomas Overbury well known both in the lite- 
rary and political world, was born in this county 1581, 
and inſtructed at a private ſchool, from whence he was 
ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's college, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees in the arts. His father, who 
was an eminent councellor, entered him a ſtudent in 
the Middle Temple; but he was of too gay a diſpoſi- 
tion to attend to ſtudies that required ſo much appli- 
cation as the law. 5 

Being introduced at court, he was taken notice of by 
the young favourite Robert Car, whom the king creat- 
ed earl of Somerſet, and by his intereſt Overbury was 
honoured with knighthoed. When Somerſet placed his 
affections on the counteſs of Eſſex, Overbury like a 
faithful friend, remonſtrated to him on the impropriety 
of ſuch a meaſure, and pointed out the difficultics he 
would have to encounter, as the lady was actually mar- 
ried, although for reaſons not proper to be mentioned, 
it had never been conſummared. But notwithſtanding 
this ſalutary advice, an infamous divorce took place 
between the earl of Eſſex and his lady, who was ſoon 
after married to Somerſet. 

During the firſt flights of paſſion, after marriage, the 
e namoured Somerſet told his lady, what part Overbury 
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had ated, and how he had diſſuaded him a. 
marriage. The couritetz who was one of thyſe. * 5 
that cannot forgive what they foulithly imaging 2 
jury, was refolved to be revenged on Overbury, Fol 
plot was batched, and the unfortunate gentleman 2 
mitted to the Lower. But as it was Well kngy Ns: 
they could not taiten any guilt upon him, th 
him to be poiſoned, by a glyſter, on the fourtcenth 2 
May 1613. The guilty couple, however, did not b. 
enjoy the fruits they promited themſelves flog 
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& faith maun t g. ith hi ö 5 rw 
h maun you mult gang with him, for were Cole 
to ſend for me, | muſt gang too.“ 

We are told farther, that when lord Coke waited on 
the king a few days after, James ufed the followin: 
words, very improper for a perſon to repeat, but much 
more a ſovereign. God's curſe be upon thee and thine 
if you do not proſecute them, and God's cutle be 
upon me and mine if 1 pardon them.” The kin, 
however, ſubmitted to the curie, and pardoned th- 
criminals, who lived feperate and deipiſed ever after, 
but thoſe WhO only acted by their directions were found 
guilty in the court of King's bench, and atterwards 
exccuted. 


dir William Dugdale, one of the greateſt antiquatians 
that ever lived in England, was born in this county, 
1605, and inſtructed in Grammar learning at the ſrce 
{chool of Coventry, from whence he was ſent to finiſh 
his ſtudies in Merton college, Oxford, Whilſt very 
young he diſcovered a ftrong taſte for the ſtudy of an- 
tiquities, in which he made ſuch proficiency, that he 
was taken notice of by the earl of Arundel, and Sir 
Henry Spelman, by whoſe intereſt he was entered in 
the herald's office, where he ſpent the remainder of his 
days. He received the honour of knighthood, and was 
advanced through all the inferior offices, till he came at 
laſt to be made garter, principal king at arms. [li 
valuable works are well known, and it may be {aid 
with the greateſt propriety, that he ſpent his whole time 
in elucidating the moſt obſcure patlages in the hiſtory of 
England. He lived to a good old age, and died on the 
tenth of February 1686. 

His Manaſticon is one of the moſt valuable works 
that we have concerning the religious houſes, and hi, 
antiquities of Warwickſhire have thrown great light 
on many diſputed points. His hiſtory of the cathedral 
of St. Paul's is extremely valuable, as it contains a de- 
icription of that celebrated ſtructure, before it Vs 
burnt 1666. 


Edmund Waller, one of the moſt celebrated por's 
that ever lived in England, was born in this county 
the third of March 1605, and by the death of dis fahet 
while he was very young, he became heir to an outs 
of three thouſand five hundred pounds a year. His Ho- 
ther took great care of his education, and When of pro- 
per age, he was ſent to Eaton college, and from then? 
to King's college, Cambridge, where he made the mtr 
rapid progreſs in his ſtudies, and wrote ſome porn a: 
were ſufficient to have made his fame immortal, had ks 
never compclcd any more. | 

He was elected a member of parliament, whil | 
young, and about the twenty-titth year ol his age, wy 
firſt lady died, when he became violently in ove en 
the lady Dorothy Sydney, daughter of the earl of Lern 
ceſter, whom he has celebrated in ſo tender à mangel, 
under the name of Sachariſſa, but ſhe rejected h 115 
dreſſes, with ſuch peculiar marks of diſreſpect, that in 
a fit of deſpair, he left his native country, and 10106 
ſometime abroad, la 


ſt very 


{a 1640, he returned to England, and was elected 
of the members of the long partament, when he 
cquainted with that renowned patriot John 
ampden. and ſtood up for the redreſs of grievances, 
but ſoon -frer deſerted the cauſe of the public, and at- 
bed himſelf to the royal party, Previous to the battle 
F EJochill he had concerted a plan for delivering up 
1 of London to the king, but being detected, he 
0 bought to a tryal, and nothing but the intereſt of 
l in the houſe of commons could have faved 
n lle. He was, however, condemned to pay a fine of 
5 thouſand pounds and go into exile for life, all which 
0 chearfully complied with, and during the time he 
was abroad, viſited ſome parts of America, particularly 
vrmudas, which he has ſo fncly deſeribed in his 
deautiſul poem, intitled, The Badtle of the Summer 
lands. 

When he found the government totally overturned, 
he made his peace with Oliver Cromwell, and returning 
0 England became a great favourite of the protector's, 
zn ing celebrated him in three excellent poems, When 
he rettoration took place he wrote a copy of verſes on 
hat occaſion, which he preſented to Charles II. but 
the king obſerving that they were not equal in elegance 
o thoſe written on the uſurper, Mr. Waller reply'd 
we poets never ſucceed ſo well in truth as in fiction. 
le continued to write poems on different ſubjects, till 
he wes eighty-two years of age, when he died at his 
houſe, at Beaconsheld, in Buckinghamſhire, and was 
erred in the pariſh church of that town 1687. 

As a poet Mr, Waller was certainly endowed with 
that elegance of expreſſion, that muſt at all times make 
tis memory reſpectable, and although ſome of his com- 
poſitions, while he was young, were on very triffling 
ſubjeAs, yet in his more advanced years, he was con- 
vinced that he had ſpent his time in vain, aud there- 
fore wrote his two celebrated poems, the one on Divine 
Love, and the other on the Fear of God, which exceed 
any thing of the ſame nature, we ever remember to 
have read. 


one 


Henry Compton, D. D. was ſon of the earl of Nor- 
thampton, and born at the family ſeat in this county 
1632, He was inſtructed in Grammar learning by a 
private tutor, and afterwards removed to finiſh his ſtu- 
lies in the univerſity of Oxford. 

When the reſtoration took place, he had ſome 
thoughts of dedicating himſelf to the ſervice of his 
country in the army, but he afterwards changed his 
opinion, and entered into holy orders. He ſoon ob- 
tained many valuable livings, and was at laſt advanced 
to the biſhopric of London, on the death of Dr, Hinch- 
man in 1674. Biſhop Burnet ſays, he was not over 
earned, We know it is true; but he was pious, and 
Burnet was no more. 

When he found that James II. intended to eſtabliſh 
popery in this kingdom, like a faithful proteſtant bi- 
hop, he ſet himſelf to oppoſe that inundation which 
then threatened to overflow the realm, and when he 
va ordered to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp for preaching againſt 
popery, he boldly refuſed, and ſet the arbitary dictates 
9! the tyrant at defiance, well knowing that ſhould it 
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pleaſe God to ſuſfer him to periſh, it would be under 
the ruins of his country, and he could make his appeal 
to his God and Redeemer, that he had ated contiſt- 
antly witn the dictates of his conſcience. 

Wnen the king publiſhed the declaration for liberty 
of conſcience, Dr. Compton was one of thoſe hithops 
who retuſed to order the reading of it in the churches 
ot their dioceſes, for which he was ſent to the Tower, 
along with tix others of his brethren. When the news 
arrived, that the prince of Orange intended invading 
England, the princeſs Anne, afterwards queen Anne, 
then pregnant with child, took ſhelter in the biſhop's 
houſe, where ſhe was concealed till the revolution took 
place; and his lordſhip was ever honoured with the 
higheſt marks of her eſteem. 

During the reigns of William and Mary, as well as 
that of queen Anne, he a&zd with great moderation, 
and ſupported the church of England, without giving 
any offence to thoſe who diſſented either ſrom its ceic- 
monies or doctrines. His lite was tpent in doing good, 
and he died at | utham in 1711, aged 79. There is a 
fine painting of this excellent prelate in the library of 
St. Paul's, to which he was a generous benefactor, 


Nehemiah Grew, M. D. was born in this county 
about the beginning of the civil wars in the laſt century, 
and his father being an eminent miniſter among the pu- 
ritans, became a non-conformiſt, when the act of uni- 
formity took place 1662. This induced the father to 
ſend his ſon to the univerſity of Leyden, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his higheſt degrees on the 
phyſic line. 

When he returned to England, he might have ob- 
tained high preferments; but the ſame ſcruples of con- 
ſcier ce continued to operate on his mind, and although 
he was employed by many people of faſhion as a phyfi- 
cian, yet he could not enjoy any public benefit, be- 
cauſe he would not take the ſacramental teſt, 

The royal ſociety made him one of their fellows, and 
he was ſoon after elected into the college of phyſicians. 
His works are numerous, and although he devoted the 
greateſt part of his time to the ſtudy of botany, yet it 
appears, that he never loſt fight of anatomy, or ſuch 
other ſciences as could be of any ſervice to him in pro- 
pagating the knowledge of nature. He lived to be an 
ornament to his country, and died at London 1711. 


This county is bounded on the north by Staffordſhire 
and Derbyſhire, on the weſt by Worceſterſhire, on the 
ſouth by Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire, and on the 
eaſt by Leiceſterſhire and Northamptonſhire. 

It is about thirty-three miles in length, and twenty- 
ſix in breadth, the whole circumference being about one 
hundred and twenty-two. It is divided into five hun- 
dreds, and contains one city, and twelve market towns, 
with one hundred and fifty-eight pariſhes, being partly 
in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and partly 
in that of Worceſter. 

It returns ix members to the houſe of commons, viz. 
two knights of the ſhire, two citizens for Coventry, 
and two burgeſſes for Warwick, 
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when Cæſar invaded Britain, and under the 

Saxons, became part of the extenſive and pow- 
erful kingdom of Mercia ; but none of our hiſtorians 
have told us the meaning of its preſent name, al- 
though like many others, it is called after the county 
town. 

The firſt place we viſited in this county was Daven- 
try, pleafantly ſituated on a rifing ground, nar the 
Roman highway, called Watling Street, and on the 
eait of it is an ancient Roman camp, where many 
coins, and other pieces of antiquity have been dug up. 
Daventry is at preſent a populous town, with many 
good inns, being on the road to Coventry and Bir- 
mingham, but the houſes in general are mean and ill 
built. There is an exceeding good charity ſchool, and 
an academy, where the ſons of proteſtant diſſenters are 
educated. 

In popiſh times there was a convent of Auguſtin 
monks in Daventry, which remained till the general 
diſſolution, when its annual revenues amounted to two 
hundred and thirty-ſix pounds, ſeven ſhillings ; but 
the whole of its lands are now ſettled on Chriſts Church 
college, Oxford. 

This town is a corporation, and governed by a 
mayor, ſteward, alderman, and a common — of 
twelve of the principal inhabitants. The weekly mar- 
ket is on Wedneſday, and there are five fairs, viz. on 
Eaſter Tueſday, on the ſixth of June, the third of Au- 
guſt, the ſecond of October, and the twenty-ſeventh 
of the ſame month, being diſtant from London 72 
miles. 

Ata village, called Whitton, about four miles from 
Daventry, on the Roman highway, are the remains 
of ſeveral buildings, where coins have been dug up, 
which has induced many to believe that it was one of 
the military ſtations. | 

There was a convent of Benedictine nuns at Ca- 
teſby, a village near Daventry, founded in the reign of 
Henry I. which remained till the general diſſolution, 
when its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and 
forty-five pounds; but none of its remains are now to 
be found, 

There are ſtill the remains of a Roman camp at Lyl- 
born, a village to the northward of Daventry, ſush as 
walls, trenches, and moats, that ſeems to have been 
2 place of great ſtrength ; but it does not appear at 
what time it was raiſed, although moſt probably when 
Vaſpaſian was lieutenant in Britain, in the reign of the 
emperor Nero. 


& HIS County was inhabited by the Coritani, 


On the ſmall river Nen, a little to the eaſtward of 


Daventry, is Wedon, or as it is commonly called Wee- 
den in the Street, a place of great antiquity, where the 
Mercian kings had a royal ſeat, and there was alſo a 
imall priory here, but it is now totally demoliſhed. This 
village was formerly a market town, and near it are 
the remains of a Roman camp, and both Camden and 
Stukely have told us, that it was the Benavona of An- 
toninus. Many ruins have been difcovercd at it, ſuch 
as walls, pavements, baths and coins, from which we 
may natutally infer, that it was a very conſiderable 
lace. : 
F There have alſo been diſcovered many Roman an- 
tiquities, dug up at a village, called Woodford, near 
Wedon, which probably belonged to the ſame town 
in former times. | 


f . 1 
. ſuch of the inhabitants as lived by agricutte, 


In the ſame neighbourhood is anather village _ 
Everton, which does not contain any thing roman 
ble, only that it had formerly a priory, now total. 
demoliſhed. 1 

The next town we viſited was Towceſter, à place 

kl Place of 

reat antiquity, and generally allowed to have been 

1 ſtation, as many of their coins have been 6 ; 
up at it. It was a place of great ſtrength, durins 4 
heptarchy 3 and Edward the elder, ſurrounded it with 
a wall, which enabled the inhabitants to refit all th, 
power of the Danes, who were not able to take it; hy 
no remains of that wall are now left. It is mentioned 
its preſent name in Dooms-day book; and at preſent i 
is a very conſiderable place, by reaſon of its ſituation on 
the road to Coventry, having many good houſes, he. 
ſides ſome of the beſt inns in this part of the n 
ſo that it is generally full of people. The prince 
manuſactory conſiſts in making Bone lace, by which 
both the women and girls are employed. 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and there gte 
two fairs, viz. on the twelfth of May, and the twenty 
ninth of October, being diſtant from London 59 
miles. 

The earl of Pomfret has a fine ſeat at Eaſt Neſton, 
near Towceſter, pleaſantly ſituated in a wood, and the 
proſpect through the villas is extremely delightful, 
There is a fine canal behind the gardens, and the hall 
is adorned with paintings, by the greateſt maſters in 
Italy. This ſtately ſtructure was deſigned by the fi- 
mous Inigo Jones, and the ſtair cafe is painted by fit 
James Thornhill. 

There was a convent for Benedictines at Weeden 
Pinkney, a village in this neighbourhood, founded in 
the reign of Henry I. but it is now totally demo- 
liſhed. 

A few miles to the weſt of Towceſter is a large vil- 
lage, called Chipping-warden, which appears to have 
been of great antiquity, and probably a Roman ſtation. 
Many foundations of houſes have been dug up at dif- 
ferent times, and coins are frequently found under the 
ruins ; but hiſtory is ſilent as to the time it was built, 
although probably ſoon after the reign of the emperor 
Claudius, 

Edgecott, or Edgecote, is a large village near Tow- 
ceſter, and famous for a bloody battle fought between 
the Engliſh and the Danes, in which the latter wer? 
totally defeated. There was another battle fought ver! 
during the wars between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter ; but the Vorkiſts were defeated, and five thou- 
ſand of their men killed. The earl of Pembroxc, We 
commanded the Yorkifts, with his brother, and ſome 
other lords, were taken priſoners, and beheaded 2 fes 
days after. | 

W hittlebury-Foreſt, one of the ſeats of the duke o 
Grafton, is ſituated about three miles from 1 owcener, 
and isone of the moſt delightful houſes in England. Le 
gardens and woods are divided into walks and viſtos 
from which the proſpect over the adjacent conn 
charms the eye of the beholder, and the park where 5 
deer are kept is properly railed in. Many 0: 3 
bouring villages were formerly allowed the uſe 0 _ 
mon 1n this . but that privilege has been ate 

ich has conti. 
and forced 
tre. tO (een 


taken away, by act of parliament, wh 
buted towards depopulating the country, 


employment in London, oa 
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On the borders of this foreſt is a village called Pot- 

--rry, Which was of great repute, during the hep- 
teriperry's 
archy, and remarkable for a bloody battle tought near 
. between the Weſt Saxons, and the Mercians where- 
% the former Were defeated, and great numbers of their 
men killed. : ; : 

Grafton, the laſt village we ſhall mention in this 
neighbourhood does not contain any thing remarkable, 
anly that it gives title of duke to one of the branches of 
the noble family of | IEZTOY, 

From this part of the county we travelled to Brack- 

ley, a place of great antiquity, and ſaid to be one of 
+» oldeſt boroughs in England, It is pleaſantly ſi- 
yated near the tource of the river Ouſe, and was for- 
nelly, not only a place of great trade for wool, but 
allo celebrated for its tilts and tournaments, which were 
(ten held here, when Knight errantry was practiſed in 
Poland. 
* preſent it has much declined from what it was 
in former times, and moſt of its trade has forſaken it. 
There are, however, ſtill ſome remains of its ancient 
-andeur, namely, two pariſh churches, and an hoſpi- 
til kept in repair by the preſident and fellows of Mag- 
den college, Oxford. There is alſo a free ſchool, 
and the town being an ancient corporation, the go- 
yernment is veſted in a mayor, choſen annually, at the 
Court Leet of the manor. The repreſentatives to par- 
lament are choſen by all the inhabitants, who pay ſcot 
and lot, the mayor being the returning officer, 

The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and there are 
fve fairs, viz. on the twenty-fifth of February, 
the third Saturday in April, the Wedneſday after the 
twenty-ſecond of June, the tenth of October, and the 
twelfth of December, being diſtant from London fixty- 
three miles. | 

In the reign of Henry II. an hoſpital was founded at 
2 {mall village in the neighbourhood of this town, cal- 
led Ayno, or Ano, but it is now diſſolved, and its 
rents annexed to the revenues of Magdalen college, 
Oxford. 

There was alſo a priory at Aſhby-Canon, a pleaſant 
village in this neighbourhood, founded foon after the 
Norman conqueſt, and endowed with ſome valuable 
manors, as appears from the annual ſtate of its revenues, 
which at the diſſolution amounted to one hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds. 

We returned through Towceſter, and viſited Nor- 
thampton, from which the county receives its name. 
Whether it was of any repute before the Conqueſt we 
ze not certainly informed, only that Henry of Hun- 
ingdon ſays, that it was burnt down by the Danes, 
and ſoon after rebuiit, which is not improbable, as it 
1s mentioned in dooms-day book, where we are told, 
that it contained fixty-three burgeſſes, and it has con- 
unued to ſend members to parliament ever ſince the 
original ſummonſes in the reign of Edward I. Many 
parliaments have been held at it, and when the barons 
took up arms againſt Henry III. they firſt diſplayed 
their ſtandard at Northampton, which at that time was 
: Pc of great ſtrength, being fortified with a wall and 
a caſtle, 

The ruins of its ſtately caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen, on 
the weit fide of the town, but the walls are now totally 
femoliſhed, That it was a place both of great ſtrength 
ad importance, will appear from the following parti- 
Culars, related by many of our hiſtorians. 

After the battle of Bloerheath (ſee our account of 
Yaffordſhire) 1459, Henry VI. publiſhed a pardon to 
al who would lay down their arms; but the diſcon- 
ented lords, who had till ſome hopes of placing the 
luke of York on the throne, did not chuſe to accept 
ot his conditions; nor did they think it was con- 
want with their own ſafety, to truſt to any promiſes 
me by the king, while the queen was his ſole direc- 
* ſhe managed by thoſe favourites, whoſe con- 
de had rendered them odious to all ranks of peo- 
Kan earl of Warwick, the great ſupporter of the 

e ol York, was at that time governor of Calais, 


4.59 
and hearing that the royal party were likely to gain 
ground, he came over to England, and had an inter- 
view with Edward duke of York. The king was then 
at Coventry, and his queen, with her favourites, were 
not idle, but fent meſſengers all over the kingdom to 
enquire into the diſpoſitions of the people, and puniſh 
ſuch as they found diſaffected to the government, Ma- 
giſtrates of towns were charged not to admit of any of 
the Vorkiſts, under the ſevereſt penalties; and the 
queen having raiſed a powerful army, began her march 
to London. 

York and Warwick, who had notice of her defign, 
left the earl of Saliſbury at London, and marched 


northward, intending to give the royal army batt! and 
if poflible, retard their progreis. N 1 at 
Northampton; but York and Warwie kent the hop 


of Saliſbury to the King, intreating his majeſty to grant 
a conterence with the chiets of both parties, in order 
to avoid che effuſion of human blood. The queen, 
who ruled the King, perſuaded that weak prince, that 
the propoſals ſent by the Yoikiits, were meerly a feint 
to gain time; and therefore the mellenger was diſmiſ- 
ſed with contempt ; upon which buth armies prepared 
tor an engagement, 

On the nineteenth of July 1460, both armies met 
early in the morning, and were drawn up in the 
beſt order, particularly the Y erkiſts, who were com- 
manded by the duke, the eari of Warwick, and lord 
Cobham. Ihe royal army was commanded by the 
dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham, while the queen 
retired to an eminence, where the could behold the 
conduct of both parties, and the king was buly count- 
ing his beads in his tent, waiting the event of a 
battle, upon which his crown and kingdom depended. 
The Yotkiſts gave ſtrict orders, not to hurt the perſon 
of the king, and fave as many of the private men as 
poſſible ; but to grant no quarters to the officers, Theſe 
orders being publiſhed, and proper diſpoſitions made, 
the battle began with great fury, and continued till to- 
wards evening, when lord Grew, who commanded a 
party of the royal army, ſuddenly led off his men, and 
joined the Yorkiits, upon which{the king's army were 
put into contuſion on every fide, when the laughter 
became general. 

The duke of Buckingham, with the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, were both killed; and the queen fled with ſuch 
precipitation, that ſhe halted not till ſhe came to 
Durham; from whence ſhe went into Scotland, in 
order to inſtigate the people of that kingdom to take up 
arms in her defence. 

The king was taken priſoner, but no violence was 
offered him, on account of his natural weakneſs ; for 
although he was the nominal ſovereign, yet he had fo 
little abilities for government, that none of the griev- 
ances, under which the people laboured, could, with 
any propriety, be charged upon him, 

Edward marched to London, taking the captive king 
along with him, whom he ordered to be confined in the 
tower, while he himſelf took poſſeſſion of the throne of 
England, by the name of Edward IV. This battle 
proved a ſevere ſtroke to the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
had not Edward, imprudently diſpleaſed the earl of 
Warwick, by marrying the lady Elizabeth Gray, 
he might have enjoyed the crown in ſafety ever 
atter. 

In the times of popery, there were many religious 
houſes here, ſome of which were richly endowed, parti- 
cularly an abby, dedicated to St. Andrew, for monks of 
the Cluniac order, founded by one of the earls of Hun- 
tingdon, ſoon after the conqueſt. In latter times it re- 
ceived many benefactions; but being ſubject to a fo- 
reign convent, it was made free in the reign of Henry 
IV. and continued till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to three 
hundred and thirty pounds. 

William de Peverill, natural ſon of William the Con- 
queror, founded an abby for Black monks, at the weſt 
gate of the town; and near it was an hoſpital for the 
Knights Templars, both of which were well endowed, 
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as the former, at the diſſolution, had annual revenues, 
to the amount of one hundred and ſeventy five pounds, 
eight ſhillings and two-pence ; but the value of the 
other is not ſo exactly known. 

There was alſo an abby for Cluniac nuns, founded 
in the 'reign of king Stephen, and continued till the 
fuppreſſion of religious houſes, when its annual reve- 
nues amounted to one hundred and nineteen pounds, 
nine ſhillings and ſeven-pence, 

There were many other religious houſes in this 
town, but both they, and thoſe already mentioned are 
now ſo totally demoliſhed that it is ſcarce known where 
ſome of them ſtood. "I here were alſo: many churches 
in Northampton formerly, but a dreadful fire having 
broke out in the town on the third of September 1695, 
ſome of them with the greateſt part of the houſes were 
conſumed, The whole place, however, has been re- 
built in a moſt handſome menner, and is now one of the 
beſt town of its fize in England, having many fine 
houſes, and exceeding good {treets. 

The number of churches has been reduced to four, 
one of which called All- ſaints, fituated in the center of 
the town, where ſeveral ſtreets terminate, is a noble 
ſtructure, and one of the handſomeſt pariſh churches in 
England. Ihe portico is compoſed of eight ſtately co- 
lumns of the ionic order, erected at the tole expence of 
Charles II. and above is a tine baluſtrade, within which 
is a full length ſtatue of that prince drefled in his royal 
robes, holding the globe in one hand, and the ſcepter 
in the other. The dome is contrived in the moſt curi— 
ous manner, and in the church are ſome handfome 
monuments, particularly one to the memory of Mrs. 
Stonehouſe, wife of Dr. Stonchguſe, with the tollow- 
ing inſcription from Mr. Pope. 


How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom beget. 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee ; 

*T'is all thou art, and all the proud ſhail be. 


Near this church is the town-houſe, and the hall, 
where the ſeſſions and aſſizes are held, a moſt beautiful 
ſtructure in the Corinthian order. The market-place 
is eſteemed one of the beſt in England, the buildings 
round it being finiſhed in the moſt regular manner, 
There is a county gaol, an infirmary, two hoſpitals or 
alms-houſes, a free ſchool, and two charity ſchools. 

There are two bridges over the river Nen, which is 
now made navigable up to the town, and by its com- 
munication with the ſea, coals are brought up to the 
town, 

This is one of the moſt noted towns in England for 
making ſhoes, of which great numbers are exported, 
and there is a conſiderable manufactory of ſtockings, ſo 
that upon the whole it is a very flouriſhing place, It 
is a corporation of great antiquity, but its laſt charter 
was granted by James I. and the government is veſted 
in a mayor, recorder, two bailifts, twelve aſſiſtants, 
forty-eight common council-men with a town clerk 
and other proper officers. The weekly market on Sa- 
turday is eſteemed the largeſt in England for all forts of 
horſes, moſt of the dealers from London meeting here, 
with thoſe from Yorkſhire, and other parts of the north. 
There are alſo eight fairs, viz. on the twentieth of Fe- 
bruary, the fifth of April, the fourth of May, the fifth 
of Auguſt, the twenty-fixth of the ſame month, the 
nineteenth of September, the twenty-eighth of Novem- 
ber, and the nineteenth of December, being diſtant 
from London 66 miles. | 

About two miles from Northampton, is Weſton 
Favel, a pleaſant village; and near it is another, called 
Abingdon, ſituated in the moſt agreeahle manner. 

On the road to London, about half a mile from Nor- 
thampton, is one of thoſe croſſes ſet up by Edward J. 
in memory of his queen Eleanor, whoſe body reſted 


here, in its way to the abby of Weſtminſter. We have | 


already mentioned others of theſe crofles, but as this is 
the only one that remains perfect, being repaired and 
beautified within theſe few years, it may be neceſſary 
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for the benefit of the reader to take ſome not 
King's motives for erecting one at every place. ,,._* 
the body of the queen refted, during the time ot he fs 
neral proceſſion, till it was interred in Weltmiutte, * 
Or was þ 
woman of great piety, according to the religion ot th R 
age, wherein ſhe lived, and having accompanied ry 
King, her huſband, on one of his fſorcian 
tions, he happened to be wounded with 
ſoned arrow, the phylicians ſaid that nyth; 
ſave his lite, unleſs ſome perſon, by apply in 
to the wound uod fuck out the cortupte matter, wh wt 
in the end muſt {as they ſais) prove fatal to the oſs 
who did 1t, | ; 

It was impoſſible to prevail on any one either u, 
or woman to try the dangerous SX Periment, ti} ar 18 
the queen voluntarily ſubmitted to venture her on. 1 
forjher huſband's, and ſucked out the poiton with her Mg 
without receiving any hurt, Whatever the pontlom,., 
of the faculty in this age, may think of the exyerin... 
we are perſuaded that they will grant the Queer to had 
given ſuch a proof of her conjugal love, as is fe | 
be met with in any age or nation. 

The king was ſenfible of it, and amony many Othes 
monuments to her memory, he ordered a Horne crots ky 
be crected at every place where the corps teſted in ir 
way to Interment. She died at Stamford, in Lincy'-. 
ſhire, and the laſt of theſe crofies was erected at the 
village of Charing, ſince called, Charing Crofs, Where 
the ſtatue of Charles I. new ftands on horteback. 

Several Roman coins have been dug up, at a village. 
called Cogenhoo, a few miles from Northampton, arg 
fome years ago a labourer diſcovered a Roman um. 
covered with a fiat ſtone, in which were ſome alles 
and earth. 

William. the Conqueror founded a convent for monks 
of the Ciſtertian order, at Little Billing, near Nor 
thampton, which remained till the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes, and with ſome modern additions is 
now the ſeat of a private gentleman, 

Althorp, one of the ſeats of earl Spencer, is beauti- 
fully ſituated in the midſt of a delightful park, about 
five miles to the weſt of Northampton. The houſc has 
a fine gallery of pictures, and the gardens are laid out 
with great taſte. 

There was formerly an hoſpital for poor indigent 
perſons, a' Kinſthorp, near Northampton; but it was 
diſſolved along with the other religious houſes, and ro 
rama ins of th buildings are now left. 

The laſt pl. 2e we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood, is Hold uby- palace, fituated about fix miles 
ſouth weſt of J wthampton, built by Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton, whom queen Elizabeth appointed high chan- 
cellor of England, although he was utterly ignorant of 
the law. It is built on a fine rifing ground, from 
whence there is an extenſive proſpect, but great part ef 
it is now fallen to decay. Charles I. often retired to !t 
as a county ſeat, and when the Scotch delivered him up 
to the army of the parliament, he was kept a prifoncr in 
this palace, upwards of three months. > 

Leaving Northampton, we travelled to Wellingbe— 
rough, pleaſantly ſituated on a rifing ground, and jup- 
poſed to be named from a great number of ſprings that 
riſe near it. 
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It was formerly frequented on account 0! 
its medicina] waters, eſteemed of great uſe in curing 
different diſeaſes, and the queen of Charles I. feldes 
ſome weeks at it for the benefit of her health, her piv- 
ficians having preſcribed the waters as proper for het 
conſtitution. | = 
A molt dreadful fire broke out here in 1738, whic! 
burnt with ſuch violence, that in fix hours, upW2rc? 
of eight hundred houſes were conſumed to aſhes. That 
loſs, however, has been made up, aud the town 15 nes 
rebuilt in a much more handtome manner than for- 
merly. ; 
Ide principal trade conſiſts in making bone. 
and dealing in corn, there being great crops in oy 
neighbourhood, where the ground is extremely ferule 
The houſes being moſily new make 4 good e | 
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4 the church is an exceeding handſome ſtracture. 
ip have alſo a charity {chool tor lorty boys, who 
©, Cloathed and inſtructed in ſuch learning as is ne- 
r to qualify them for trades. The weekly market 
"a "7 Wedneſday, and there are three fairs, viz. on 
* Wedneſday, the Wedacfday after VW hit Sunday, 
{the twenty-ninth of Ocuber, being diſtant from 
London bg males. g Fa | 
At Cheſter, A ſmall village near Wellingborough, 
e the remains Of a Roman camp, ihat appears to have 
"90 a place of great rength, as it encom paſſes about 
went acres of ground, and was Faced with one, now 
"wo the earth. It is of an oblong form, and the 
om of the wall is about eight ivet thick. Many 
n of antiquity, ſuch as pillars, baths, and pave- 


ſunx into t 
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is conjectured, that it was one or the lummer {tations 


far the Roman ſoldiers. 

Caſtle-Aſuby, the fine feat of the car) of Northamp- 
ton, is A few miles welt of W cliingborough, and is an 
exceeding handlome {lructure, finiſhed in the ſtile of 
lugo Jones. The gallery is adorned with curious 
bantings, and the gardens are laid out with great taſte 
and clegance. | 1 ; 

ligham-Ferrers, the next place we vilited, is i- 
ited in a delightful vale, on the banks of the river 
Nen, and was formerly famous for a ltrong caſtle, built 
wn after the Conqueſt, but no remains of it are now 
U. The town itſelf muit be of contiderable antiquity, 
vr in the reign of Henry V. Chicheley, archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury, procured a licenſe to build a college 
fr the inſtruction of youth, who were to be taught iy 
ix ſecular prieſts, in Latin, ſinging, and ſuch other 
parts of literature, as would quality them to act as 
choriſters. It was dedicated to Thomas a Becket, arch- 
bihep of Canterbury, and Edward the Confeſſor, and 
the archbiſhop endowed it with conſiderable revenues, 
which, at the general diſſolution, amounted to one 
hundred and fifty five pounds, two ſhiltings per annum. 

The town is but ſmall, but it 1s extremely populous, 
and the people carry on a great trade in corn and ma- 
notacturing of lace, The church is a noble gothic 
fruure, with a lofty ſpire, ſeen at a great diſtance ; 
and there is a free ſchool, with an alms-houſe for twelve 
need perſons, who having been formerly houſekeepers, 
ze reduced to indigent circumſtances, 

t received a charter of incorporation in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, by which it is now governed by a 
mayor, ſteward, recorder, feven aldermen, thirteen 
common council men, with a town clerk, and other 
proper oftcers, The weckly market is on Saturday, 
and there are four fairs, viz. on the twenty-tfourth of 
tebreary, the ſeventeenth of June, the twenty-ninth 
of deptember, and the twenty-fitth of November, being 
tant from London 70 miles. 
| there was a collegiate church at Artleborough, a 
imall village in this neighbourhood, founded in the reign 
of Richard II. for ſecular prieſts, and endowed with 
renues, Which at the diflolution amounted to ſeventy 
Pounds, fix ſhillings and ten- pence; but none of its re- 
mans are now left. 

From Higham- Ferrers, we travelled to Therapſton, 
fmerly called Thrapſton, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
mer Nen, which was made navigable to ir 1737, and 
"It is an exceeding good ſtone bridge. Many of 
ie houſes in the town are well built, the country a- 
bund it is extremely delightful, and proviſions being 
*Kap, many people, who have but ſmall fortuncs, 
cue it as a place of retirement. The weekly market 
* Tueſday, and there are two fairs, viz. on the 
i Tueſday in May, and the fifth of July, being diſ- 
unt ftom London 73 miles. 
ka e only place in the neighbourhood of this town 
* NG ruins of an ancient caſtle, and conſiſts of 
the þ ont, with lofty towers on each end. Before 
" pn 'S a fine piece of water, and the whole is fo 
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nts, have been dug up at different times, from which | 


merits the notice of a traveller, is Drayton houſe, 


r with tall trees, that it is ſcarce exceeded | 
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by any other in the county. Be a variety of inter- 


| marriages, it has paſled through many different fami— 
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lies, and is now the property oi the right honourable 
lord George Germain. | 

1 0 os 9 1 " s 22 . 

he next place we vitited was Kettering, a large po- 

. | 3 5 . pk S 
puious town, pleaſantly {ituated on a ſmall ſtream that 
runs into the Nen. The woollen manuf«Ctory is car- 
ried on here to a very extenſive degree, by which many 
people, both in the town and neighbourhood are con- 
Nane employed, ] he houles are in general exceed- 
ing well built, and there ere beſides a hall, whore the 
ſeinons for the diſtrict are held, an hoſpitel and a charity 
{chool, well endowed. The we: kiy market is on Sa- 

1 . . 
turday, and there are three annual fairs; viz. on ! 
1 hurſday before Eaſter, the tenth of October. ande: 
| hurſday beiore St. Thomas's Day, being diſtant from 

- a 7 © 

London 75 miles, 
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aughton IS a large village near Kettering, famous 
for the tine feat of the fuft, duke of Montague, buiit 
on the model of the royal palace at Vertailes, The 
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hall is finely painted with many ſtories out of the Pagan 
Mythology, and the rooms are adorned with pictures 
by the greateſt maſters in Italy. The gardens contain 
nine acres of land, and are embelliſhed with ſtatues and 
iſh ponds 3; aud in the middle is a moſt }Leautiful fer- 
pentine river, The park is large and walled in, fo 
that upon the whole this ſcat is equal to the dignity of 
the greateſt Britiſh peer, 

The Village of Bui:zghton has a ſair on Midſummer 
Day for all forts of CUrnery Wares. 

In this neighbourhood are ſeveral villages, which we 
{hall mention in the order they lay. 

Brick{worth, or Brixworth, is along ſtraggling place, 
but docs not contain any thing remarkable, only that 
it has a fair for toys and hardware, on Whitlun 
Monday. 

Sulby, at a little diſtance from the above, is only 
famous for a monaſtery founded in it, in the reign of 
Henry II. for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order, 
who, in ſubſequent times, received ſo many benefacti- 
ons, that at the diſſolution of religious houſes, its an- 
nual revenues amounted to three hundred and five 
pounds ; but no remains of it are leſt. 

Guileſborough, or Guildſborough, is à large village, 
ſituated on an eminence, from whence there is an cx- 
tenſive preſpect ; and near it are the remains of a Ro- 
man camp, that appears to have been a place of great 
ſtrength. 

Keyland, another ſmall village, has ſtill ſome re- 
mains of a convent, that formerly belonged to the abby 
of Sulby, already mentioned. | 

But the moſt remarkable village in this part of the 
county is Naſeby, memorable for a bloo 'y battle fought 
there, on the fourteenth of June 1645, wherein the 
army of Charles I. was totaily defeated, and all his 
baggage and ammunition taken, 

I he king having taken Leiceſter, intended to have 
marched to London, but general Fairfax, who purſued 
him cloſely, having intercepted a packet of letters, 
was by them informed, that the king expected a rein- 
forcement of two thouſand men from Wales. The ge- 
neral availed himſclf of that circumſtance; and the 
king finding, that if he continued his march, he would 
be in danger of having his rear cut off, turned about, 
and reſolved to give Fairfax battle. 

Both armies were drawn up to great advantage, near 
the village of Naſeby, the king's, being commanded 
by prince Rupert, lord Aſtley, and fir Marmaduke 
Langdale ; and that of the parliament, by general Þ air- 
fax, Oliver Cromwell, and his ſon in law, general 
lreton. Prince Rupert began the attack with his uſual 
bravery, which ſoon put the right wing of the parlia- 
ment's army into great confuſion ; but his experience 
was not equal to his courage; for, upon his return, he 
attempted to ſeize the enemy's cannon, whilſt Crom- 
well attacked the king's horſe, with ſuch reſolution, 
that they were put into diſorder, and fled. The prince 
rejoined the king's army; but his men, who were 
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moſtly but ill diſciplined, could not be brougit 
into order. The foot continued to fight with great 
bravery on both ſides, but Cromwel's diſcipline ſoon 
overcame the toyaliſts, and the flight became general. 
The king once more gathered tv rether the remains 
of his ſcattered army, and would have began the attack 
a ſecond time, but the lord Carnwath a Scottiſh peer 
laying hold of the bridle of his majeſty's horſe, called 
out, „ Will you ruth upon death in an inſtant f” 
T his was overheard by the men, who became fo diſpi— 
rited, that they fled on all fides, and the king with 
much difficulty ſaved himſelf by flight, after he had loſt 
the greateſt part of his ammunition, arms and bag- 
gage. 4 

Tbis battle proved fatal to the king's affairs, for a 
caſket leing found in his baggage it was opened, and 
in it were ſome letters to the queen, which diſcovered 
to his enemies the plan of operations he had lain down, 
and by the precautions taken, in conlequence of that in- 
formation by the parliament, all his icheines were de- 
feated. 

Rowel, the next town we viſited, is a place of con- 
fiderable antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated on the de- 
clivity of a hill, from whence there is an extenſive 
proſpect. It is but a ſmall town, although both the 
houles and ſtreets are very clean and neat. There is a 
ately market houſe built of ſtone, and on it are carved 
the arms of ſuch of the ancient nobility as had ſeats in 
the county. It had alſo a ſmall nunnery in former 
times, but no remains of it are now Jeſt. The weekly 
market is on Monday, and it has a fair on Trinity 
Monday, being diſtant from London ſeventy-ſeven 
miles. 

There was a rich abby for Ciſtertian monks, at Pip- 
well, or Pipewell, a (mall village in this neighbour- 
hood, founded by a Norman baron in the reign of king 
Stephen, and endowed with many valuable privileges. 
It continued to flouriſh in great ſplendor, till the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, When its annual revenues 
amounted to three hundred aud forty-ſeven pounds. 

Oxendon, another village near this place, is remarka- 
ble for a tower, or ſteeple on the church, in which if 
a word is ſpoken, it is repeated by the echo ſeveral 
times. 

Dingley is a pleaſant village in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, where the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem had 
an hofpital richly endowed, for at the diſſolution its 
annual revenues amounted to one hundred and eight 
pounds, thirteen ſhillings and three pence. 

A few miles to the weſtward of Rowels in Sibbertoſt, 
near Which are the remains of a ſtrong camp, not in 
the manner of the Romans, but probably thrown up by 
the Saxons to prevent the progreſs of the Danes, when 
they ravaged this part of the kingdom. 

There is another camp on a ſimilar conſtruction, and 
probably thrown up for the ſame purpoſe, at a village, 
called Farndon, near the above, and in the fame place, 
are many artificial mounts, called by the people, Moot 
Hills, but very improperly, for Moot Hills were places 
where our anceſtors met to hold courts for the hundred, 
whereas theſe mounts are moſt probably funeral monu— 
ments. 

Rockingham, the next market town we viſited, is a 
place of conſiderable antiquity, and of great repute un- 
der the Saxons, who finding plenty of iron mines in its 
neighbourhood, employed men to work them, and we 
are told that it turned io great advantage, the wood be- 
ing in ſuch plenty, that fewel was had without any 
trouble, beſides that of cutting it down. Theſe iron 
works are mentioned in Doomtday-book, but from that 
time, they ſeem to have been neglected, owing proba- 
bly to the unſettled ſtate of affairs, occaſioned by the 
Norman invaſion. 

William the Conqueror built a lofty caſtle here, 
ſituated on the ſide of a hill, and ſtrongly fortified with 
ditches and ramparts, It was given to the earl of Al- 
bermarle one of the Norman barons, but has ſince 
paſſed through different families. Great part of it is 
ltill ſtanding, conſiſting of exceeding ſtrong walls, and 


on the upper part is a beautiful range of bat 
The foreſt around it is one of the beſt in Eng! 
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was formerly ſtocked with deer, but at preſent * 
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great quantities of wood, ſome of which is made 
charcoal, and ſent in waggons to the neigten, 
tovens. 1 

The town is at preſent a very pretty agteeable 
but except the caſtle docs not contain any remark” 
buildings. It is well ſupplied with water, and fl. 
charity ſchool for boys, who are both taught and cloak: 
ed. The weekly market is cn Thurſday, and ther, 
a fair on the tuenty-htth of September, being Ga... 
from London 85 miles. 1 

Harringworth, a village near Rockingham, was fe 
merly noted for a fine ſeat belonging to thy noble 1 
mily of Zouches, but they becoming extinct, the houſe 
has been pulled down, and the fine gothic chapel, ves 
thoſe lords were buried is now fallen to decay, 

A few miles to the caſt of Rockingham is Wel 
a ſmall town, but very neat, with good ſtrects, an: 
ſome handſome houſes. It has alſo a hall, where tt. 
ſeſſions for the diviſion are held, and an exccedirs ood 
market houſe, built of free ſtone, and ſupported by pil. 
lars of the Tuſcan order, but does not contain any 
other public buildings worthy of a traveller's notice, 
There is a weekly market on Wedneſday, with fy; 
annual fairs, viz, on the nineteenth of February, the 
twenty-firſt of May, the twentieth of Augutt, and the 
ſeventeenth of September, being diſtant from London 
84 miles. 

Dean a ſmall village in the neighbourhood of this 
town, had formerly a convent for nuns, but no remains 
of it are left, 
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Brigſtock another village, near Weldon, is noted for 


having three fairs, viz. on the ſixth of May, the fit 
of September, and the twenty-ſecond of Novenhe;, 

The next town we viſited was Oundle, »lcaſuntl; 
ſituated in a valley, near the banks of the river Nef, 
over which it has two good ſtone bridges. The 
church is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, and 
there is a noble free ſchool, founded by fir Willian 
Laxton, lord mayor of London in the reign of Henry 
VIIL. and under the direction of the company of gro- 
cers in that city, | 

There are alſo two charity ſchools one for thirty boy: 
and the other for twelve girls, with an alms-houlz fer 
decayed widows. The buildings in the town are ver! 
handſome, and there being a wood near it, the pro. 
ſpect is extremely delightful, The weekly market is or 
Saturday, and there are three fairs, viz. on the twenty 
hfth of February, Whitfun Monday, and the twenty 
firſt of Auguſt, being diſtant from London {eventy-lis 
miles, 

Barnwell Caftle, in the neighbourhood of Oundle, is 
a place of great antiquity, and belonged formerly to 
the abbots of Ramſey in Huntingdonſhire ; but it ha 
been long ſince neglected, and is now falling to dec, 
although from what ſtill remains, it appears to have 
been a place of great ſtrength. ey” 
There is a ſmall village, near Oundle, called Wel, 
throp, where there was formerly a nunnery, found*% 
ſoon after the conqueſt, but no remains of it are n 
left. | a 

King's Cliff, the next place we viſited, was dor 
merly of great re pute; but is now fallen to decag, ther: 
being only a few houſes in it, and not ſo mach 2507 
publick building that merits 2 particular detcriptions 
It has a poor weeekly market on "I ucivays, and ph 
on the twenty-ninth of October, being dittznt 5a 
London 81 miles. 38 

At a village, called Finſhed, near King's-Ci, 
convent was founded in the reign of Henry II. 6 
monks of the Auguſtine order, which remained tut 
diflolution of religious houſes, when its annual "wm 
nues amounted to fifty-{ix pounds, ten mung 3 
eleven-pence, : ES 

Travelling northwards, in order to viſit Peterberobs 
we turned to the left to ſee the noble manſion 0 | 
built by the great lord Burleigh, high treaſurer, Bf 
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en of queen Elizabeth, and now the ſeat of his lineal 
"endant the carl of Exeter. The architecture is not 
from faults, it being built at a time when the na- 
ons was emerging from barbarity ; but being on an 
ninence, ANC adorned with towers and pinnacles, it ap- 
eus at 2 diſtance like ſeveral churches in a town, The 
bal is extremely grand, and adorned with ſome fine 
Auntings. The root and ſtair cafes are allo painted by 
e belt maſters 3 and there is a figute of Seneca bleed- 
ue to death, ſinely executed, and eſteemed fo great a 
«rciofitY) that the French King offered the car] {ix thou- 
7nd piſtoles for it; but his lordſhip conſidered it as 
mraluable. = - . a 

Upon the whole, this ſtately manſion, with its gar- 
dens, is one of the nobleſt ſeats in this part of the king- 
zom; and it is leen at the diitance of thirty miles over 
the fens in Lincolnfgire. 

Peterborough is ſo called from its ſtately abby, built 
by Peada, fon of Penda, king of Mercia, and dedicated 
z>t. Peter, about the latter end of the ſeventh cen- 
wry, It was at that time one of the moſt ſtately ſtruc- 
tures in England, built of ſtone, and encompalicd with 
A wall, raiſed at the expence of one of the abbots.. Many 
perlons of quality reſided in it, and it continued to flour- 
iſh in great {plendour upwards of two hundred years, 
when it was burnt to the ground by the Danes, and all 
the monks, with thoſe of Croyland in Lincolnſhite, 
who fled to it, were barbarouſly murdered. 

The continual ravages of the Danes, and the unſet- 
gd tate of affairs in England, prevented the rebuild— 
ing of this monaſtery, till the reign of king Edgar, when 
it was begun, and Carried on at a great expence ; fo 
that before the Norman conqueſt, it was ſuperior to 
what it had been before, Many donations continued 
to be made to it; and, in the reign of Henry III. its 
2bbots obtained a bull from the pope, to enable them 
to exerciſe the epiſcopal office; and the king ſent them 
2 ſummons to attend as ſpiritual lords in parliament. 
From that time till the diſſolution of religious houſes, it 
continued to flouriin as one of the greateſt benediCtine 
abbies in England; when, although it only contained 
forty monks, yet the annual revenues amounted to one 
thouſand, nine hundred and ſeventy-two pounds. When 
Henry VIII. ſeized on the temporalities, and ſecula— 
rized this convent, he erected it into a biſhoprick, and 
ordered the abby church to be a cathedral. But whether 
by delapidations, or by prior grants of its lands to 
{ome of the King's favourites, it is now one of the poor- 
elt biſhopricks in England, and not ſufficient to ſup- 
port the dignity of a prelate, unleſs he is allowed to hold 
lome other benefices 5 Commendum, | 
The chapter, however, is one of the greateſt in the 
kingdom; for beſides the biſhop, it conſiſts of a dean, 
ix prebendaries, eight petty canons, four ſtudents in 
diemity, a ſub-dean, ſub-treaſurer, one epiſtler, one 
golpeller, eight choriſters, eight ſinging- men, two chan- 
cellors, a ſchool maſter, an uſher, twenty ſcholars, 
with a ſteward, organiſt, and other proper officers. 

The church is a moſt noble gothic ſtructure, being 
four hundred and ſeventy-nine feet long, and the croſs 
wo hundred and three feet broad. The nave and 
Ice iſles are ninety one feet, and the weſt front ſup- 
ported by ſtately gothic pillars, is ſixty feet broad, and 
arved in the moit curious manner. Great part of the 
doyſters are ſtill remaining, and the windows are adorn- 
* with ſome of the fineſt painted glaſs that is to be met 
With in England. 

ze choir has a moſt magnificent appearance, and 
the chapel of St. Mary is curiouſly adorned with fine 
<vings, Catharine of Arragon, queen of Henry VIII. 
was interred in this cathedral, as was alſo the beautiful, 
tough unfortunate Mary queen of Scots. 

Vith reſpect to the town of Peterborough, it is not 
Ade, but many of the houſes are built in the neateſt 
Seng and the ftreets are extremely regular. There 
rh '00den bridge over the Nen; but although the 
is well ſupplied with freſh water, yet it is eſ- 
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There is an excceding good market houſe ; and there 
are two Charity ſchools, the one ior twenty boys, and 
the other for forty girls, who ate taught, cloathed 
and put out apprentices, There is a conſiderable trade 
carried on, in making ſtockings, and other articles, 
and barges come up to the town, by which the inha- 
bitants are ſupplied with plenty of coals. Beſides the 
cathedral, there is only one pariſh church, but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable, 

The city ſends two repreſentatives to parliament; 
and is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, 
with a common council of the principal inhabitants. 
Their privileges are very great, extending over ſeveral 
villages in the neighbourhood, and the magiſtrates are 
authorized, by the king's commiſſion, to hold pleas of 
the crown, in the ſame manner as the juſtices of aſſize. 
The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are two 
fairs, viz. on the fourth of July, and the ſecond of 
October; being diſtant from London eighty one 
miles. | 

When the Romans were in this iſland, they dug a 
deep trench, in order to drain the fens, and ſome re- 
mains of ir are ſtill to be ſeen here, at a village called 

-acrdyke. 

There was a monaſtery, in the Saxon times at a vil- 
lage called Peakirk, near this place ; but it was de- 
moliſhed by the Danes, and no icmains are now to be 
met with. | 

Near the borders of the river Nen, about four miles 
from Peterborough, is a village called Caftor, where, 
at different times, have been diſcovered many Roman 
antiquities, ſuch as foundations of walls, baths, pave- 
ments, coins, and the ruins of camps and intrench- 
ments, The church of this village is a noble gothic 
ſtructure, and probably of great antiquity, although the 
ſpire, which is very lofty, ſeems to have been added in 
latter times. Near the church is a well, faced with 
Roman bricks ; and near it are the remains of a caſtle, 
that ſeems to have been the reſidence of one of their 
governors, There have been ſo many Roman antiqui- 
ties lately diſcovered at this place, that there is no doubt 
but it was of great importance, when they were in 
the iſland. 

The laſt place we viſited in this county was Fother- 
ingay, a ſmall agreeable village, and noted for its 
ſtrong cattle in former times, of which there are now 
but few remains. It was built ſoon after the conqueſt, 
but in latter times, becoming the property of the crown, 
Edward III. gave it to his fon Edmund, duke of York, 
and by his ſucceſſors, it was greatly inlarged, and a- 
dorned with a fine chapel, which became the burying 
place of that family, the laſt of whom interred in it, 
being Cecily, wife of Richard, duke of York, who 
was lain, fighting for the crown, at the battle of 
Wakefield. 

The variety of circumſtances that happened to the 
family of that lady, in her own lifetime, were of a ſin- 
cular nature, and ſuch as ſeldom falls to the lot of any 
one ſingle perſon in the world. | 

Her huſband was killed in the battle, fighting ſor the 
crown. She ſaw her fon Edward erowned king of Eng- 
land ; driven from thence ; again reinſtated, and dy- 
ing, left the regency of the kingdom to her ſecond fon, 
Richard. She ſaw that Richard crowned king, whilit 
a report was ſpread, that he had murdered his two 
nephews, her grand-children. She beheld a conſpi- 
racy, formed to dethrone Richard, which ended in 
his death, at the battle of Boſworth ; and ſhe ſaw the 
conſpirator married to her grandchild, the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth. Surely her life mutt have been one continued 
ſcene of vexation, and ſhe muſt have learned, that no 
ſtation in this life is capable of protecting the moſt dig- 
nified perſon from wretchedneſs. 

But the fate of Mary queen of Scots, who was be- 
headed in this caftle 1587, is ſtill more ſingular. She 
lok her father James V. king of Scotland, when ſhe 
was only a few days old. She was educated in France 
and married to the French king, who left her a widovr 
before the had compleated her ſeventeenth year, 
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In 1560, ſhe returned to Scotland where ſhe found a 
revolution had taken plage in religion, and not being 


" acquainted with the ferocious manners of the great ba- 


tons, ſhe gave her hand to the young lord Darnly, 
whom the alſo complimented with the matrimonial 


"crown. The giddy thoughtleſs youth treated the prin- 


cels with great brutality, Which occationed a ſeperation 
between them, and Marnly was murdered by the earl of 
Bothwell, though not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of the 
queen's being privy to the ciime. 

The great barons, who wiſhed for another minority, 
ſeized the young prince her ſon, crowned him king and 
appointed the earl of Murray, her baſtard brother, to be 
regent, till he ſhould become of proper age, while the 
untortunate queen was committed a prifoner to the 
caſtle of Lochleiven, from whence ſhe made her eſcape, 
raiſed an army, but was defeated, aud forced to feck 
refuge in England, 

The remaining part of her ſufferings are ſo well 
known that we need nt repeat them, but only add that 
after ſhe had been confined upwards of eighteen years 
in a ſtate of captivity, ſhe was brought to « mock tryal, 
in a kingdom to whote laws the had never been ſubject, 
and beheaded, and under the ſtale pietence of {tate 
neceſſity, 

The air of this county, except towards Peterborough 
is eſteemed equal if not ſuperior to any in England, 
and to that is aſcribed the reaſon, why ſo many of the 
nobility have ſcats in it, for although the county is not 
ſo extenſive as ſome others, yet there are more manſion 
houſcs in it than in any other in England. The ſoil is 
every where extremely rich, producing vaſt quantities 
of grain; but being an inland county fewel is ex- 
tremely dear, except in thoſe towns, that lie near the 
rivers, but that defect, it is hoped, will ſoon be re- 
moved, eſpecially as inland navigations are carrying on 
with ſuch ſpirit all over the kingdom. 

The principal manufacturcs carried on in Northam- 
tonſhire are making of ſhalloons, ſerges, tammies, boots, 
ſhoes, and all forts of leather caps for jockies. It is 
extremely well watered by pleaſant rivers, the principal 
of which are the following. 

The Nen which riſes near the borders of Warwick- 
ſhire, and running caſt paſſes the county town already 
deſcribed, where it becomes navigable. From thence it 
turns north-eaſt, and paſſing by teveral towns, ſeparates 
Lincolnſhire from Cambridgſhire, and falls into the 
German Ocean, at a place, called the Waſhes, near Lynn 
in Norfolk. | 

Tre Welland riſes in Lincolnſhire, and entering this 
county, near the borders of Rutlandſhire, falls into the 
Nen north-eaſt of Peterborough. 

'T he Ouſe rifes near Brackley, already deſcribed, but 
ſoon alter enters Buckinghamſhire, where its courſe, as 
well as in Bedfordſhire, and other counties, has been 
already mentioned, with its influx into the German 
ocean, at Lynn in Norfolk. 

Theſe rivers abound in plenty of the beſt freſh water 
fiſh, and there are ſome ſmaller ſtreams, but none of 
them merits a particular deſcription. 

The inhabitants of this county are extremely polite, 
which 1s not to be wondered at, when we conſider the 
great numbers of nobility and gentry, that reſide among 
them, and the many publick roads that paſs through 
tie difterent towns, by which they have an opportunity 
of converſing with ſtrangers in every part of the king- 
dom. 

It does not appear that there are many curious plants 
in this county, the principal, that we know of, are the 
following. 

Hollow leaved Gentian or Sopewort, found near Pe- 
terborough, 

Headed Water Milfoil, on the bands of the Nen. 

Mountain Cudweed, or Cats-ſoot, near the borders of 
Rutlandſhire. | 

Common Paſque Flour in many different parts ; and 

Common Eryngo in the fields, near Daventry, 

There is not a county in England, beſides Devon- 
fhiie, that has produced ſo many eminent and learned 
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Henry Chicheley, a very celebrated canonif. wa. 
at Hipham-Ferrers in this county, in the la 
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learning on Wickham's foundation at Wing 


inen ther þ 
ing one of the firſt ſcholars that was admitted, . 2 
properly qualizzed he was ſent to new college, Oye, 
where he made great pronciency in tae learning gts. 
times, and entered into holy orders, „ 


Henry LV. ſent him ainvaltader to the Pome 
he pave ſuch preots of his abilities, as a (taten 
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conſecrated at Rome. Being a itrony lickler o. 1 55 
rical power he was ſent to the council of Pill 26K wa 
afterwards ambaſſador to the French king, whos 
ſucceeding he adviſed Henry V. to take up arms ; Nay 
that kingdom, and the king promoted him to the arch. 
biſhoprick of Canterbury, In that high #atiqq, h. 
became a moſt violent perſecutor of the Lollarde, H. 
ing firſt obtained leave of the king, for wnich he bag 


him a confiderable ſum of money. He ftoaundel tie 
noble college of All- ſouls at Oxford, where many learns] 
men have had their education; but had he built en 


univerſity, yet his name muſt ever be mentioncd wah 
horror, by thoſe who have embraced that genuine (4; 
rit of Chriſtianity, Which holds all forts of Perfecutign 
in abhorrence, 


Francis Godwin, D. D. was born at a ſmall vill», 
in this county 1501, and inſtructed at the free ſcho- 
of Northampton, from whence he was ſent to fnifh 
his ſtudies in Chriſts church, Oxford, where he tool 
his degrees and entered into holy orders. He was ay- 
pointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to queen Eü— 
zabeth, who promoted him to the biſhoprick of Landaff, 
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in Which ſtation he behaved with great moderation, and N 
diſcharged his duty with ſuch prudence and mpli. 
city, as is conſiſtant with the character of a chriſtian 
biſhop. 

He addicted himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of hiſtory, a 
and wrote ſeveral learned works, particularly the lives k 
of the. Engliſh biſhops, and the hiſtory of the retorma- 
tion. On the acceſſion of James I. he was promote; c 
to the biſhopric of Hereford, which he enjuyed many 0 
years, and died 1033. 

Robert Brown the celebrated father of the Browniſis, ü 
now called independants, was born in Northampton, h 
ſometime in the reign of Edward VI. and inſtructed in l 
Grammar learning at the free ſchool ef his native place, a 
from whence he was ſent to the univerlity of Cam- e 
bridge, where he finiſhed his itudies, and became an ( 
eminent ſchool maſter in Southwark, near Loncon. t 
He conceived early prejudices againſt the diſcipline and j 
ceremonies of the church of England, for which be ; 
was caſt into priſon, but releaſed through the interce!- U 
fon of his noble kinſman, the lord treaſurer, Bur- 
leigh. | 

Finding that he could not procure leave to teach his c 
ſentiments in England, he went over to the Nether- 2 
lands, and ſettled at Middleburgh, in Zealand, whe's ? 
he became preacher to a congregation, and publiſhed 4 
a treatiſe, intitled, Reformation without ſtaying 10! ö 
any man.” He returned to England in a few ca l. 0 
ter, and began to preach openly in defence of h! : 
nions, for which he was excommunicated by the bh g 
of Peterborough, and a writ iſſued from Chancery t“ , 
apprehend him, on the infamous ſtatute ot Henry IV. (i 
He abſconded ſometime, but being in great dite“ : 
renounced his opinions, and accepted vi a benence if , 
the church, which he held many years, but in his wy 
age, having ſtruck a conſtable, who came to let © | 
goods, he was thrown into priſon, where he died 163% 4 


He told thoſe who attended him or his death-vec, tust 
he had been confined in thirty-two different priſons, 
ſome of which were ſo dark, that he could not fee 
band at noon-day, 


a * * } 
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Francis Beaumont, and John Fletcher, two cele- 
brated poets, who wrote in concert, and whoſe lives 
having been always publiſhed together, naturally claim 
; place in this county, although the former was born in 
Leiceſterſhire, and the latter at Northampton, 

Fletcher's father was biſhop of London, and Beau- 
mont's one of the judges of the Common Pleas, Their 
ürſt acquaintance commenced at Cambridge, | where 
they agreed to write a Tragedy, and it being their com- 
mon cuſtom to meet at a tavern in the evening, in or- 
der to compare notes together, Fletcher propoſed, o 
lin the king;“ by which he meant no more, than that 
de was to compoſe that part of a tragedy where the 
king is killed ; but being over-heard by ſome ig- 
norant people, they were near being committed to 
priſon, had they not explained the meaning of the ex- 
preſſion to the Vice-chancellor, which cauſed a good 
deal of mirth among all who were preſent. 

They wrote a great number of plays, which have 
deen fiace publiſhed in ten volumes, with notes; and 
ome of them with alterations, are ſtil] afted. Beau- 
mont died in 1615, and Fletcher ſurvived him about 
ten years, dying in i625. 


Samuel Foſter well known for his mathematical 
treatiſes, was born in this county 1597, and inſtructed 
at a private ſchool, from whence he was ſent to Ema- 
nuel College, in the univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies. He devoted moſt of his time to 
the ſtudy of the mathematicks, and when he left the 
Univerſity, was appointed profeſſor of aſtronomy in 
Greſham college, an office tor which he was well qua- 
liked, and ſuited to his own inclination. He after- 
wards reſigned his place; but a ſecond vacancy hap- 
pening, he was again elected, and enjoyed it till his 
death 1652. 

He was the author of many learned works, by which 
it appears, that he was one of the moſt eminent mathe- 
maticians in that age. 


Thomas Randolph was born in this county 1605, 
and inſtructed in grammar learning at Weſtminſter 
khool, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies 
in Trinity college, Cambridge, He had a natural in- 
clination to poetry, and began to write verſes when he 
wa about ten years of age. 

When he left the univerſity, he was honoured by all 
the lovers of the muſes, particularly Ben Johnſon, who 
had ſuch a regard for him, that he uſed to call him his 
lon. He wrote ſeveral dramatic pieces, which were 
xted with great applauſe, and his poems, which are 
extremely elegant and tender, were publiſhed after his 
death, by his brorher. He was ren arkable for his na- 
tural ſweetneſs of temper, and free from ſuch vices as 
young men of learning and genius, are too often led 


Into, He died 1634, before he had compleated his thir- 
eth year, 


Thomas Fuller, D. D. was born at Oundle in this 
cdunty 1608, his father being at that time rector of 
* country pariſh in the ſame neighbourhood. He was 
Mvately inſtructed in grammar learning by his tather, 
ad ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Emanuel College, Cam- 
ige, where he took his degrees, and entered into 
dy orders. 
His firſt preferment in” the church was the living of 
\. Bennet's, in Cambridge ; but he was ſoon after ad- 
"need to higher dignities, and eſteemed one of the 
alt eloquent preachers at that time in England. 
| den the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the 
1 cauſe, for which he was ſtripped of all his em- 
{, ments, and obliged to retire to a private houſe, 
» he lived till the reſtoration 1660, and was ap- 
"ted one of the chaplains in ordinary, but died of a 
"the ſame year, 
. Church Hiſtory is well known, with many of 
of Mer works ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that a ſtrain 
oy * ed piety runs through them all, their greateſt, 
. bay only tault, being the credulity of the au- 


— 


—— 


— 
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| t 
thor, who relates many facts upon hearſay, withour 
ever examining whether they were ſupported by propre 
evidence, His memory was fo retentive, that he onc f 
walked from Temple Bar to the Conduit in Cheapſide, 
and repeated the names of all the ſigns on each lide 6 
the way, without miſſing one. 


James Harrington, eſquire, was the younger ſoa 
of fir Sapcote Harrington, and born in this county 
1611. Bring a youth of a promiſing genius, his pa- 
rents employed a private tutor to inſtruct him in gram- 
mar learning, and he was ſent to Trinity College in 
Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. 

When he left the Univeriity, he went abroad, and 
viſited France, Italy, and other parts, where he ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of hiſtory and government. 
He returned to England about the time the Civil Wars 
broke out, but although he was zcalouſly attached to 
the cauſe of liberty, yet he refuſed to enter into the 
army, but retired to a private houſe, where he ſpent 
his time in reading and ſtudy. 

When che king was a priſoner in the Iſle of White, 
and other places, Mr, Harrington attended him as one 
of the grooms of the chamber, and the afflicted ſove- 
reign was {o delighted with his company and conver- 
ſution, that a few days before his death, he made him 
a preſent of a ring to be kept in memory of him. 

During the uſurpation, he wrote ſeveral pieces on 
the liberty of the ſubject, wherein he diſcovered a _ 
attachment to'a Republican form of government, an 
inſtituted a ſociety of learned men, who met once 4 
week to propagate tboſe notions. When the reſtora- 
tion took place, he was committed to the 'Tower, on 
a charge of high treaſon, but that was only a pretence 
to get rid of a man who was known to be an enemy to 
kingly government. | | 

Every ſcheme, however, to deprive this worthy per- 
ſon of his life proved ineffectual; but the miniſtry till 
intending to deſtroy him, ſent him a priſoner to the 
town of Plymouth, where he was taken extremely ill, 
and a villain of a phyſician, one Dr. Dunſtan, being as 
was ſuppoſed, employed by the court, adminiſtered 
ſome medicines to him, which would certainly have 
deprived him of life, had not the ſtrength of his con- 
ſtitution enabled him to overcome their poiſon. When 
he recovered, he was determined to be upon his guard, 
and'having procured his liberty, returned to London, 
where he ipent the remainder of days in finiſhing his 

juſtly celebrated work, intitled, the Oceana, wherein 
he eſtabliſhed the utility and advantages ariting from a 
Republican Government. 

He died of a palſy 1677, and was interred in St. 
Margaret's Weſtminſter, 


John Wilkins, D. D. was born at Daventry in this 
county 1614, and inſtructed in grammar learning at the 
free ſchool in that town, from whence we was ſent to 
finiſh his ſtudies in Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders, 

When the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the 
royal cauſe ; but after the government was totally o- 
verturned, and the king put to death, he accepted of the 
maſterſhip of Wadham College, and acted with ſo much 
prudence and moderation, that he gained the favour 
and eſteem of both the contending parties. His leiſure 
hours were ſpent in making diſcoveries in natural know- 
ledge, and forming the plan of the royal ſoci-ty, of 
which he became one of the firit directors. 

As a divine he was extremely uſeful in confuting ſpe- 
culative Atheiſm, of which we have a xr ain, 
roof in his celebrated book, intitled the Principles an 
Dates of Natural Religion; a book not exceeded by 
any in our language, although too little uſed in the pre- 
ſent age. No encomiums are neceſlary to ſet off 
the merit of this excellent performance; and we are 
fully aflured, that let the moſt hardened Atheiſt that 
ever lived, only peruſe it with attention, and he will 
declare, that the arguments uſed by the pious and learnd 

author are altogether unanſwerable. 
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But his thoughts were not wholly confined to the 
ſtudy of nature, he aſſiſted the learned Dr. Walton in 
compiling the Polyglot Bible, which has been of ſo 
much ſervice, in elucidating the knowledge of the hely 
Scriptures, and he preached conſtantly, every Sunday, 
to large and crowded audiences. He married the ſiſter 
of Oliver Cromwell, a woman of great piety, whom he 
loved with the greateſt tenderneſs, till her death, which 
happened about the time of the reſtoration z when ſhe 
left an only daughter, by a former huſband, who was 
afterwards married to the learned and pious archbiſhop 
Tillotſon. 

He paſled through ſeveral preferments, and was at 
Jaſt, in 1668, contecrated biſhop of Cheſter, which he 
enjoyed four years, and died 1672. 


Edward Bernard, a moſt ingenious Mathematician. 
was born near Toweeſter, in this county 1638, and 
inſtructed in grammar learning, at Merchant Jay lor's 
ſchool, from whence he was ſent to St. John's college, 
Oxford, where he was choſen Savilian Prof-flor of Al- 
tronomy, in the room of the learned Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, who reſigned that chair, in order to proſecute 
his ſtudies in architectute. 

When he reſigned that profeſſorſhip, Charles II. ſent 
him to Paris, in order to ſuperintend the education of 
his natural ſons, the dukes of Grafton and Norchum- 
berland, who refided there along with their mother, the 
dutcheſs of Cleveland. Paris, however, and the gaity 
and diſſipation of the dutcheſs's family, did not agree 
with his ſtudious and ſedentary courſe of life, ſo that 
he returned to his native country, and entered again 
upon the diſcharge of his duty at Oxford, where he 
acquired great applaule. 

In 1691 he entered into holy orders, and was pre- 
ſented to the valuable living of Brightwell in Berkſhire, 
and was ſucceeded in the Savilian profeſſorſhip, by the 
learned Mr. David Gregory of Edingburgh. He 
wrote many learned works, and died of the ſtone 1697. 


Daniel Whitby, D. D. was born in this county | 


1638, and inſtructed in grammar learning, at a private 
fchool, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he took his degrees, 
and entered into holy orders. His college created him 
one of their fellows; and doctor Seth Ward, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, who had a great regard for him, appoint- 
ed him his chaplain, and a prebendary in his own 
cathedral, where he became an eminent preacher. 
He was afterwards promoted to a valuable living, and 
appointed precentor to the church of Sarum, a place 
which he held till his death, 

He imbibed in his retirement ſtrong prejudices againſt 
the doctrine of Original Sin, and wrote a learned trea- 
tile in Latin to ſupport his opinion, that has been ſince 
tranſlated into Engliſh. His learned commentary on 
the New Teſtament is well known; and in it he has 
diſcovered ſo much knowledge of the Greek language, 
as few perſons cver were maſters of. 

Dr. Whitby lived to the great age of eighty-cight, 
and continued to write ſeveral learned works, which 
have been publiſhed ſince his death. He allo inſtructed 


ſuch young gentlemen as came to take orders, who had 
been neglected in their education, 


Eliſha Coles, A. M. was born in this ccunty 1640, 
and inſtructed in the principles of the Non- conformiſts. 
When properly qualified, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtu- 
dies in Oxford, from whence he removed to London, 


| 
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and became one of the uſhers of Merchant Taylor's | 


ſchool, in which ſtation he compiled his dictionary, one 
of the beſt of the ſame ſize now extant. 

He went afterwards to Ireland ; but whether he 
preached among the diſſenters, or in what other ſtation 
he remained in that country, is not certainly known, 
only that he wrote a treatiſe on God's Sovereignty, that 
has gone through many editions, and is ftill in great 
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| ring the remainder of that reign he had a preat ſhure 


— —_ 


on a charge of high Treaſen; but ſoon after honou!t 


bly diſcharged, 


rable fociety of Lincoln's Inn. 


lain, and recommended him to queen Anne, who pro- 


the Royal Society, and of the College of Phyficians. 


repute, among ſuch as are of the Calviniſtica] perſus 
lions, as it carries thoſe ſentiments to the utmoſt Yes 
in the Supralapfarian ſcheme. bl 

'The yearot Mr. Cole's death is not certainly know; 


Charles, carl of Halifax, was the ſon of the ex .; 
Mancheſter, and born at his father's feat in this coun, 
1661, He was ſent to Weſtminſter School, where h. 
made great progreis in learning; and irom thence 4 
Trinity College, Cambridge: 

When Charles II. died, he wrote a fine poem 9. 
that occaſion, which cauſed him to be taken notice - 
at court, and an annual pention of five hundred _— 
was ſettled on him. He concurred heartily in ths ge. 
rious revolution, and his great abilities recommend 
him to the notice of king William, who appointed him 
to ſeveral valuable employments, and at laſt adyancyg 
him to the head of the treatury. 

The complaints at that time being great again the 
coin, he contrived to call in all the viver, and by c- 
dit on the Bank, ordered new coined money to be de- 
livered, in the room of what was deficient. 

When the Tory party prevailed, he was along with 
his great friend lord Somers, impeached by the Com. 
mons of high crimes and miſdemeanors ; but the lords 
acquitted him with honour, and recommended him to 
queen Anne, as a perſon worthy of being diſtinguiſhe 
by ſome peculiar marks of her majeſty's favour, 

In 1606 he was made one of the commiſſioners 2y. 
pointed to conclude the Union with Scotland Du— 


in all ſuch tranſactions as were for the benefit of the 
nation; and when the queen dicd, he was one of the 
regents, 

On the acceſſion of George I. he was created earl 
of Halifax, and appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, but 
died about a year after 1715, He was a great encou- 


rager of learning, and ſome of the pieces he wrote will 
ever do honour to his memory, 


Francis Gaſtrell, D. D. was born of reputable pa- 
rents in this countv 1662, and educated in Weitmin- 
ſter School, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtu- 
dies in Chriſt Church, Oxford, where he took his de- 
greed, and entered into holy orders, His firſt eccle- 
1aſtical preferment was that of preacher to the honou- 


He was afterwards appointed preacher of the ſermons 
at Boyle's lecture, and gave great ſatisfaction to a 
who heard him. His reputation continued to increase, 
and the Houſe of Commons, appointed him their chap- 


moted him to a canonary in Chriſts Church, Oxtord. 
In 1714 he was advanced to the biſhoprick of Cheſter, 
which he held til] his death 1725. 

He was the author of ſeveral valuable works, par- 
ticularly the Chriſtian Inſtitutes, a book very proper tot 
youth, as it contains all the heads and duties of the 
chriſtian religion, delivered in the language of Scripture. 


John Freind, M. D. was born in this County 1675, 
and inſtructed in grammar learning at Weltmiuitcc 
School, from whence he was ſent to Chriſts Church 
College, Oxford, where he took his degrees in the arts, 
and entered his name on the phyſick line. When he 
had taken his doctor's degree, his reputation and prac” 
tice, continued to increaſe daily, and beſides Writing 
a great number of learned tracts, he attended as maliy 
patients as any of the faculty in London. | 

He alſo attended the duke of Ormond to Flanders; 
and, upon his return, was elected a Fellow, both ot 


In 1712, he was returned Member of Parliament for 
Launceſton in Cornwall ; and when doctor Atterbur)s 
was apprehended, (ſee our account of Buckinghan- 
ſhire) doctor Friend was alſo committed to the Toner, 


(a 


On the acceſſion of George II. he was appointed | 
-ncipal phyſician to the queen; but died ſoon after 
pri His writings are in great eſteem in the learned 
they! particularly his Hiſtory of Phyſic, which is onc 
be peſt books extant in that ſcience. 
hy: 


mes Hervey, A. M. was horn near Northampton 


* made great progreſs in his ſtudies, but the ſchool- 
"after would not ſuffer any of the ſcholars to learn 
ter than his own fon. 

In 1731 be was entered a ſtudent of Lincoln Col- 
we Oxtord, where he took only the degree of Batche- 
or of Arts, and entered into holy orders, Being of a 
very ſerious turn of mind, and filled with a very deep 
ele of religion, he aſſociated himſelf with pious peo- 
ple of every denomination, and his natural tweetnels 
of temper recommended him to all who knew him. His 
ety and virtue, how2ver, did not recommend him to 
thote in power, nor did he obtain any higher prefer- 
nent than the curacy of Biddeford, till the death of his 
ther, the reverend Mr. Samuel Hervey, when he went 
o Cambridge, and took his degree of Maſter of Arts, 
ind entered on the family livings of Weſton Favel and 
Collingtree, near Northampton, to the annual value 
of one hundred and eighty pounds. 

He diſcharged his duties as a miniſter of the goſpel 
ſuch a manncr as would have done honour to one of 
the primitive fathers, and his compaſſion to thoſe in 
litreſs will be long remembered by many perſons, be- 
ſdes thoſe of his pariſh. His health, however, declin- 


« gradually, and falling into a lingering conſumption 
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14, and inſtructed in the free grammar ſchool, where |} 


/ 


It would be loſt time to enter into a detail of all the 
qualities of this pious and excellent perſon. Great piety 
and goodneſs of heart, a luxurant fancy, and ſplendid 
ſtile were his diſtinguiſhing qualities, and his works 
will ever be read with pleaſure and admiration, even b 
thole who in ſome things may happen to differ from 
him in ſentiment. 

His death was conſiſtent with what might have been 
expected from one who lived ſuch a pious life : and 
he died, repeating thoſe words of good old Simeon,“ Lord 
** now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have ſeen thy Salvation.“ 

he reader will be able to form ſome notion of Mr. 
Hervey's benevolence, when we can aſſure him from 
our own perlonal knowledge, that when all his funeral 


expences were paid, he had caly left eighteen ſhill- 
ings. 


This county is bounded on the eaſt by Cambridg- 
hire. On the ſouth eaſt and ſouth, by Bedfordſhire, 
and Buckinghamſhire. On the weſt by Oxfordſhire 
and Warwickſhire; and on the north by Rutland- 
ſhire and Lincolnſhire, It is in length about fifty- five 
miles, and in breadth about twenty-ſix, the whole 
circumference being about one hundred and twenty. 
It is divided into twenty hundreds, and contains one 
city, and eleven market towns, with three hundred and 
thirty pariſhes, being in the dioceſe of Peterborough 
and province of Canterbury, lt returns nine members 
to parliament, viz. two knights of the ſhire, two ci- 
tizens for Peterborough, two burgeſſes for North- 
ampton, two for Brackley, and one for Higham- 


e did on Chriſtmas-day 1758. || Ferrers, 


the Coritani, when the Romans invaded Bri- 
tain, and was part of the kingdom of Mercia, 
during the heptarchy. It is the leaſt of all the coun- 
ties in England, but extremely fertile, and well cul- 
tivated, 
There have been many conjectures concerning the 
origin of its name, but they are ſo contradictory to 
ach to other, that no regard ought to be had to them. 
The poeple have a tradition, that one of the Mercian 
king's made a grant to one Roet a nobleman, and his 
principal favourite, of as much ground as he could 
nde round in one day, that he chooſe this delightful 
on and that the county received its name from 
im. 
It appears however from Doomſday Book, that in 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, it was one of the 
70zal demeſnes, and given by that prince to ſupport 
bis newly erected abby at Weſtminſter, but William 
the Conqueror, conſidered it as too valuable a poſſeſſion 
tor the church, and therefore ſeized it, reſerving only 
the tythes for the abby, while the lands were divided 
mongſt ſuch of his favourites, as had diſtinguiſhed 
themtelves at the battle of Haſtings. 

aving Northamptonſhire, we entered this county 
t Lyddington, or Lydditon, a place of great anti- 
quty; as appears from Leland, who tells us that it 
vas formerly a market town, where the biſhops of 
-Ncoln had a caſtle. But whatever it was formerly, 
" 5 now only a poor decayed place, and its ancient 


Tt county 1s another of thoſe inhabited by | 
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great lord Burleigh, he turned it into an hoſpital for 


a warden, twelve poor men, and two women, who 
are ſupported with all the neceffaries of life in their 
old age. It is called Jeſus's College, and certainly 


no encomiums can be too great on the noble founder, 


who in ſo benevolent a manner provided for the wants 
and infirmities of his fellow creatures. Every perſon 
in diſtreſs naturally engages the attention, and moves 


the compaſſion of the benevolent, but none are more 


intitled to the aſſiſtance of their fellow creatures, than 


elle with the manor having been purchaſed by the | 


thoſe who in their. old age are reduce to poverty, 
while their growing infirmities deprives them of the 
power of providing for themſelves with their own 
hands, 

From this village we proceeded to Uppingham, a 
handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, 
from which the name is ſuppoſed to be derived. It 
is not mentioned in doomſday book, and conſequent- 
ly not of any great antiquity, although it began to 
be in ſome repute in the time of Henry VII. as appears 
from a ſtatute paſſed in that reign, obliging the 
ſtandards of weights and meaſures, tor the county, 


| to be kept here, which is continued in uſe to the pre- 


ſent times. The buildings are in general neat, and 
the church is an ancient gothic ſtructure, in which are 
ſeveral monuments. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, one Mr. Johnſon. 
founded a noble free ſchool in the town, where youth 
are qualified for the univerſity, and an hoſpital for 
poor aged perſons of both ſexes, who are ſupplied with 
all the neceſſaries of life. | +» 
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be weekly market on Wedneſday is well ſupplied 


OY 


with all forts of neceſſary proviſions, and there are 


two fairs viz. on the ſeventh of March, for all forts 


of cattle, and the ſeventh of July, for cloth, hard- 


ware, and toys, being diſtant from London ninety 
i miles. | 


The next place we viſited was Okeham, the county 
town pleaſantly ſituated in the vale of Catmoſe, where 
were tormerly great numbers of tall oak trees, from 
which the place is ſuppoſed, to have received its name, 
but moſt of them are now cut down, and the place 
where they grew is a fine open plain, over which is a 
moſt delighttul proſpect. 

There are many good houſes in this town, and in 

eneral it is extremely well inhabited, The church 
dedicated to All. Saints, is a magnificent ſtructure, 
with a nave, chancel and ſide iſles. The tower has a 
clock and a ring of good bells, and over it is a lofty 
ſpire ſeen at a great diſtance. | | 

There is allo a free ſchool, founded and endowed 
by the fame Mr. Johnſon, who built that at Upping- 
ham, and the maſter has a handſome ſalary. There 
is a charity ſchool where twelve boys, and as many 
get's are clothed and taught; and there is an old ho- 

pital founded by one William Dalby a merchant in 
the reign of Richard II. for two prieſts. and twelve 
poor men, who were to pray for the king and queen, 
whilſt alive and after their death for the repoſe of 
their ſouls. 

In the reign of Henry V. Roger Flore, eſquire, hav- 
ing procured a grant of the manor of Okebam, in- 
larged this hoſpital, and granted it ſome other 
revenues, of which it remained in poſſeſſion, till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when it was ſeized 
among others, but the king gave it back to the town, 
and it is ſtill maintained though on a different footing, 
from what it was in times of popery. But what prin- 
cipally claims the attention of the curious in this 
town is its ancient and magnificent caſtle, built ſoon 
after the Conqueſt, by Walkelin de Ferrars ſon of the 
earl of Derby, one of the barons, who- fought gallant- 
ly at the memorable battle of Haſtings 1066. It con- 
tinued to be the principal reſidence of that noble fa- 
mily, for many years after, until the male line be- 
came extinct, that it paſſed by an heireſs into ſame 
other family of which we have not any regular ac- 
counts, and is now the property of the ear] of Win- 
chelſea, and Nottingham. Great part of this caſtle 
is ſtill remaining, particularly the outer walls and the 
ditch, which ſhews it to have been a place of ſtrength. 
n latter times the remaining parts of the building, 
within the walls were collected together, and a large 
Uructute in the form of a hall. erected, where the 
aſſizes and county courts are held, and all manner of 
public buſineſs tranſacted. | | 

A very remarkable cuſtom. has prevailed here from 
the moſt ancient times, and is ſtill kept up, name- 
ly that when a baron of the realm, paſſes through 
the town, he is obliged either to pay ſomething tor 
a horſe's ſhoe, to be affixed to the gate of the caſtle, 
or if he refuſes to comply, they have aright to ſtop 
his horſe, and take off, one of his ſhoes. In ſuch 
caies it is uſual for the peer to give them a guinea 


or what he thinks proper, and a horſe ſhoe is then 


made and fixed upon the gate of the caſtle, with his 
name upon it. There is no doubt but this cuſtom 
has been derived from the de Ferrar's, who were ſo 
many years lords of the town and caſtle, as their 
arms are three horſe ſhoes, and their name imperts 
that they were originally employed among horles, 
probably as overſeers of the king's ſtable, 

There is a weekly market on Saturday, well fre- 
quented, and three annual fairs, viz. on the fifteenth 
of March for all ſorts of cattle, on the ſixth of 
May for horſes, and the eleventh of September for 
mos and hogs, being diſtant from London ninety-ſix 
miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a ſpring called 
St. Mary's Well, dedicated to the Virgin * wa, which 
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in the times of popery, was much fre 
votees and Pilgrims, who viſited it 
many eures that the prieſts pretended 
at it, | | 

. oye to the north of Okeham, is a lar 
village fituated on an eminence, and | 

the Hill, where the Spencers had a — 4 
mily was in its glory, and here in the rei n of R; 4. 
M. Henry Spencer reſided, when he — N 

27. | card of the x. 
bellion that broke out in his dioceſs under th a 
mand of Jack Straw. The prelate who ſeems : hy 
been a perion of great reſolution, immediate] N 
his tenants, and having collected a conſiderable + 
trom the neighbouring towns marched to N 2 
where he contributed greatly towards ſuppre 
dangerous inſurrection. When the Spencers we. 
tainted this manor and caſtle became tha propert xy * 
crown, and palled into different hands, till 2 
gave * to his 4 ee Villars, Who here ads 
tained, u the moiſt ſumptuous ma ; 
his whole court. F e 

When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century 
garriſon was placed in this caſtle for the parilamen 
but they having forſaken it, the royalifts burnt ores 
part of jt to the ground. 

The late earl of Winchelſea, having obtained a grant 
of the manor, ordered the old caſtle to be pulled down 
and in its ſtead erected a moſt noble manſion-hoy% 
which-is now the principal ſeat of that family: * 2 
ſituated on a lofty eminence, in the middle of a high 
park, and the proſpect from it is the moſt extenſive that 
can be imayiued, The furniture is extremely grand, the 
library well furniſhed with the beſt authors, and the 
rooms adorned with paintings by ſome of the greateſt 
maſters in Italy. 

Whitewell, a conſiderable village about three miles 
eaſt of Okeham, was formerly a place of great repute, 
on account of a collegiate church, founded ſoon after 
the Norman conqueſt, for prieſts to ſay maſs every 
day; but it ſuffered the fate of other religious houſes, 
and was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. when its 
annual revenues amounted to no more than five pounds, 
ſeven ſhillings, and one penny. The furniture ap- 
peared to the commiſſioners ſo extremely poor, that they 
did not think it worth their pains to remove any of it, 
beſides a filver chalice that weighed twenty ounces, 
which is ſtill preſerved in the Jewel Office. 

Brig-Caſterton, a pleaſant village, about fix miles 
eaſt of Okeham, is a place of great antiquity and ge- 
nerally allowed to have been one of the Roman ſta- 
tions, becauſe many of their coins have been dug up 
at it, at different times. But the general opinion is, that 
the Romans, when they abandoned this iſland, left a 
garriſon of Britons in this fort, who not being «ble to 
defend it againſt the northern Barbarians delerted it, 
and left it to the mercileſs fury of the Picts and Cale- 
donians, who reduced the whole to aſhes, about the 
year 450, a little before they were totally defeated by 
the Saxons at Stamford in Lincolnſhire. | 

Market-Overton is a large village, about five miles 
north of Okeham, and was formerly of great repute, 
having a weekly. market, and a fair, both of Which ars 
now diſcontinued. 

Mr. Camden, and his learned tranſlator, biſnop Gih- 
ſon,. have both aſſerted, That this was formerly 4a Ro- 
man ſtation, and called by Antoninus, Margidunum ; 
but all the reaſons brought by them in proof of that, 
amounts to no more than bare conjecture. Indeed Mar- 
ket-Overton is a name partly Saxon and partly Latin; 
and fir William Dugdale has produced a charter, that 
it was called by the ſame name long before it had the 
privilege of keeping a market, and Overton, which ge- 
nerally ſignities the Upper Town, cannot, with pro- 
priety, be applied to this village, ui:leſs there Was ano” 
ther cf a ſimilar name ſtanding under it. 

Many Roman coins have been dug up near it; but 
neither the remains of camps, not any other antiqut- 
ties are to be ſeen, 
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fone, but at preſent little notice is taken of that uſe- 
ſal article, becauſe the ground is fo fertile that it does 
of require any great quantity of manure. | 
© Brook, another village, in this part of the county, 
i. ſituated in a pleaſant vale, and was formerly noted 
{or a convent, founded in the reign of Richard I. by 
Hugh Ferrers, for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
ind in latter times, made ſubject to the abby of Kenel- 
Torth, in Warwickſhire. It remained till the diſſo- 
non, when Roger Harwell, the prior, reſigned it 
aceably into the king's hands, and received a penſion 
ob ten pounds a year, until a benefice ſhould become 
vacant in the church ſor his ſupport. Its revenues a- 
mounted to the annual ſum of forty pounds, which al- 
though ſmall, yet, in that age, was ſufficient to ſup- 
rt ſeveral monks. | : 

There was in the days of popery a collegiate chapel 
or chauntry at Manton, another village in this part of 
the county, founded in the reign of Edward III. for 
: maſter and two prieſts, who were to celebrate maſs 
every day. At the diſlolution of religious houſes, it 
had only ſeven ounces of plate, and twenty-ſeven pounds 
a year for.its ſupport ; but none of it remains are now 
to be ſeen. . ; : 

The laſt place to be mentioned in this county is Mor- 
cot, a village in the ſame neiyhbourhoud, where one 
George Ilfon, a Romiſh prieſt, or at leaſt a papiſt, 
counded a {mall hotpital, in the reign of James I. for 
ix aged perſons, of both ſexes, who were never 
married, and who have cach a ſmall allowance of fix 
pounds per annum, ; 

The air of this county is eſteemed as healthy as any 


in England, and the foil is fo rich, that it produces 


urge quantities of the moſt excellent wheat, with all 
ſorts of grain. Ihe paſture for the caſtle is not exceeded 
by that 1n any of the neighbouring countries. All forts 
of cattle are fed here in vaſt numbers, and wood for 
fuel is in great plenty. The rivers afford them many 
of the belt freſh water fiſh, and proviſions are every 
where in great plenty; but no particular manufactures 
ue carried on by the inhabitants. 

The only rivers in this county are the Welland, and 
the Gwaſh, the firſt of which has been already men- 
tioned in our deſcription of Northamptonſhire, and 
will be treated of further when we come to Lincoln- 
ſhire. 

The Gwaſh, or as it is called by the people here, 
the Waſh, riſes in the vale of Catmoſe, on the weſt of 
Ukeham, and running eaſtward, divides this county 
into two equal patts, after which it falls into the Wel- 
land, ncar Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 

The people of this county are not ſo poliſhed in their 
manners as thoſe of Northamptonfhire, which muſt be 
acribed to there being ſo few towns; but in hoſpitality, 
and other ſocial virtues, they are not exceeded by thoſe 
in many other parts. | 

The plants are the ſame as in Northamptonſhire, 


and therefore we need not repeat them again in this 
| 
place. 


t is not to be wondered, that few eminent perſons 
deve heen born in this county, when we conſider that 
tis by far the ſmalleſt in England ; nor could we pro- 
cure accounts of any, but the two following, who made 
2 conſiderable figure in their lifetimes, 


Sir Everard Digby, was deſcended of an honourable 
any, and born in this county 1581. His father 
ved when the ſon was only eleven years of age, and his 
mother, being a bigoted papiſt, the young gentleman 
Vas drought up by Romiſh prieſts, and in his early 
jouth imbibed ſuch inveterate prejudices againſt the 
kroteſtant religion, as led him to attempt the commit- 
g of a crime, ſo odious in itſelf, that it cannot be 
mentioned without horror. 

n the latter end of the reien of queen Elizabeth, 
* went to court, and was taken notice of by her 
uaelty as a young gen:leman of the moſt promi- 

O | 
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ſing parts, and honoured with ſeveral marks of her 
eſte em. | 

On the acceffion of James I. he went to court, 
with others of his own religion in order to teſtify their 
loyalty, and young Digby was ſo much eſtecracd b 

the King, that he was honoured with knighthood, 
which in that age was not ſo proſtituted as at preſent. 
About that time he married a young lady of great 
fortune in Buckinghamſhire, and might have lived 
happy, and enjoyed all thoſe pleaſure that ariſe from 
a {tate of affluence, had not his reſtleſs malicious 
prieſts, perſuaded him to engage in the gun powder 
plot, with a view of overturning the conſtitution both 
in church and ſtate, He advanced the ſum of fifteen 
hundred pounds to carry on that diabolical ſcheme, and 
kept Guy Fawkes in his houſe, who was the perſon 
pitched on by the conſpirators to ſet fire to the parlia- 
ment houſe. 

The reaſons aſſigned by this infatuated gentleman, 
for aCting in ſuch a manner, were the following. He 
was made to believe that the king had broke his pro- 
miſe to the catholicks ; that ſevere laws were ſoon to 
be made againſt all thoſe of that religion, and that 
it was the indiſputable duty of every catholick to 
aſſiſt in extirpating hereticks, and cſtabliſhing holy 
mother church. When he was committed to the Tower, 
he denied his having any hand in the plot, an evaſion 
taught him by the prieſts, becauſe he was not the 
principal author, but only an acceſſary, and he per- 
ſiſted in his innocence, till he was brought to his tryal 
at the bar of the King's Bench, Weſtminfter, when 
2 the indictment read, charging him with hav- 
ing taken the double oath of ſecrecy, in order to 
deſtroy the king and both houſes of parliament, he 
pleaded guilty. 

He prayed the court that his guilt might not be 
imputed to his children, that they might he allowed 
to enjoy his eſtates, that his debts might be all paid, 
and that he might be beheaded, but theſe were favours 
which the court had not power to grant. When the 
Chief juſtice pronounced ſentence of death, Sir Everard 
appeared greatly afteted, and making a low bow to 
the judges ſaid, “ If I could hear any of your lord- 
„ ſhips fay you forgive me, *I ſhould go the more 
chearfully to the gallows”. To which their lord- 
ſhips replied, “ God forgive you, and we do.” x 

On the thirtieth of January 1606, he was along 
with ſome others of the conſpirators brought from 
the tower, to the welt end of St. Paul's Church Yard, 
and there hanged and quartered purſuant to their ſen- 
tence. Sir Everard died fincerely penitent, and acknow- 
legded the juſtice of his ſentence, declaring that if 
he had thought the crime had been of fo odious a na- 
ture, he would not have been concerned in it. 

Mr. Wood mentions a very remarkable circum- 
ſtance, concerning the execution of this unfortunate 
gentleman, namely that when the excutioner plucked 
out his heart, and called to the people, “ here is the 
« heart of a traiter,” Sir Everard, cried out “ thou 
*.- net.” 

But although Mr. Wood relates this ſtory, as 2 

thing well known, yet we cannot believe it. It is 
true that in ſome caſes, the ſentence tor high treaſon 
has been literally executed, but that a perton ſhould 
ſpeak after his heart was plucked out, we believe will 
ſcarce be credited by any in this age. 
After the genuine confeſſion * by this gentleman 
of his guilt, one would ſcarce think that the- papiſts 
could with the moft bare faced impudence, deny that 
the plot ever exiſted, but we are perſuaded, that if it 
would ſerve the intereſt of their idolatry, they would 
not heſitate to declare that there was never ſuch a 
perſon in the world, as Oliver Cromwell, or that 
Charles I. was not beheaded, The letters that paſſed 
between Sir Everard and the conſpirators, were in the 
poſſeſſion of his fon, fir Kenelm Digby, and biſhop 
Burnet ſaw ſome of them. 

The Almighty has, on many occaſions, interpoſed 
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to ſave us from idolatry ; but never in a more ſignal 
manner than in defeating the Gun-powder Plot ; and 
let every proteſtant remember, that they can never be 
too grateful to that Being, who ſaved them at a time of 
ſuch iminent danger. | 
The king in compaſſion to far Everard's family, reſtored 
his eſtate to his children, and all ſuch declarations as he 
had voluntarily ſigned, were publiſhed, and reprint- 
ed, when the popith plot broke out in the reign of 
Charles II. 


JeFery Hudſon, ſo much taken notice of in the laſt 
age, for his diminitive ſize, was the ſon of a poor Ja- 
bouring man in Okeham, who had ſeveral other chil- 
dren, all of proper ſtature. He was born 1619, and 
at ſeven years of age, did not exceed eighteen inches 
in heighth, which induced Villars, the great duke of 
Buckingham to take him into his family, as a curioſity 
in nature. And when James J. came to the duke's 
houſe, on a viſit, the dwarfe was put into a cold pye, 
and placed on the table at dinner. | 

When Charles I. was marricd to the princeſs Henri - 
etta of France, young Hudſon was preſented by the 
duke of Buckingham to the queen, and became, ac- 
cording to the notions of thoſe times, her dwarfe, in 
which ſtation he continued till the breaking out of the 
civil wars, when he was appointed a captain of horſe 
in the royal army, and attended the king during ſeveral 
years of the wars. When the king's affairs became deſ- 
perate, and the queen went over to France, her dwarfe 
attended her as one of her pages, but having had the 
misfortune to kill the brother of lord Crofts, he was 
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and remained many years in a ſtate of flavery 


diſinified by the queen from her ſervice, and rea, 
to great diſtreſs, which obliged him to 20 to ſex, N 
ther it was in an Engliſh or French ſhip that he 10 1 
does not certainly appear, but he ſailed to the Yor, 
terranean, where he was taken priſoner by the Tus 
, 
At the reſtoration he was releaſed along with fog, 
other Engliſh captives; and returning to Englane Pg 
ed many years on a penſion procured for him e : 
of the noblemen at court. Being a Roman catholic i. 
religion, when the popiſh plot was diſcovered 14-4 " 
inadvertentiy came to London, where he was taker 
up, and committed to the Gatehouſe ; but ng _ 
appearing of his guilt, he was difcharged, and 4 
1682. N 
It was remarkable of this perſon, that from his birth 
till he was ſeven years of age, his ſtature did not cx. 
ceed eighteen inches, nor till he was thirty did ke 
grow above two or three inches taller ; but, aſter 1 
age he ſhot up to about three feet nine 1 | 
was his ſtature when he died, 
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This county is bounded on the north and north cat 
by Lincolnſhire, on the ſouth by Northatup ton 
ſhire, and on the eaſt by Leiceſterſnite. It is in lens 
about fifteen miles, and in breadth ten; the wh 
circumference being about forty. It is divided 85 
tive hundreds, and contains two market towns, with 
forty-cight pariſhes, and is in the dioceſe of Pos. 
borough, and province of Canterbury. It returns ne 
two members to parliament, namely the knights of the 


ſhire. 


The 


HEN the Romans invaded this iſland, Lei- 

W ceſterfhire was part of the diſtrict, inhabited 

by the Coritani, and during the heptarchy, 

became a part of the kingdom of Mercia ; but in the 

time of Alfred the Great, was made a county of itſelf, 
in which ſtate it has remained ever ſince. 

We entered this county at Billeſdon, a ſmall town, 
but of great antiquity, and probably of ſome repute, 
when the Romans were in Britain, as there are ſtill the 
remains of a ſtrong camp in its neighbourhood, that in- 
cloſes upwards of eighteen acres of ground, and ap- 
pears to have been fortified with a high wall, and a 
deep ditch ; but the greater part of it is now demoliſh- 
ed. It has been generally ſuppoſed, that one of the 
temples where the Romans met to facrihce, was near 
this camp, and both Mr. Camden and biſhop Gibfon 
are of that opinion. 

With reſpect to the town, it is a poor decayed place, 
not containing any public ſtructure that merits a par- 
ticular deſcription ; only that the neighbouring country 
is extremely delightful. The weekly market is on Fri- 
day; and there are two annual fairs, viz. on the twenty 
third of April, and twenty fifth of July, being diſtant 
from London 97 miles. 

Loddington, a little to the weſt of this town, was a 
place of great repute in former times, on account of 
its rich adby, founded in the reign of Henry I. for ca- 
nons regular, of the order of St. Auguſtine, It was 
endowed with very ample revenues; and in latter times, 
received conſiderable benefactions, ſo that at the diſſo- 
lution, the rents of the convent amounted to five hun- 
2 and eleven pounds per annum, a great ſum in that 
2 ge 

There was alſo an abby for canons ef the ſame or- 
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the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues a- 


for monks of the order of St. Auguitine, but it tcctus 


der at Overton, in this neighbourhood, founded by N- 
bert Grimbald, in the reign of Henry II. It was ens 


dowed with many privileges, and exempted from a 
ſorts of taxes, except Peter Pence, and remained t!! 


mounted to one hundred and twenty-four pounds, Gies 
part of this ſtately ſtructure is ſtill ſanding, and with 
ſome modern editions, is now the ſeat of a private ge- 
tleman. 

Hallaton, the next place we viſited, was formeriv 
a populous town, but at preſent much decayed, ther: 
being but few inhabitants, and moſt of the houtcs es- 
tremely mean. The church is a ſmall gothic ſtructure, 
not containing any thing worth notice, and nest if 
is a Charity ſchool for children of both ſexes. Ihe. 
weekly market is on Thurſday, and it has three fairs, 
viz. on Holy Thurſday, the twenty-third of May, 
and the thirteenth of June, being diſtant from Lon903 
91 miles. | | 

There was a priory at a ſmall village, near this town 
called Bradley, founded in the reign of king Joan, 


to have been but a poor place, for there were on! 
two prieſts in it at the diſtolution, and its revenu”? 
amounted to no more than twenty pounds, tittcen ſnill- 
ings and ſeven pence. 5 

In the ſame neighhourhocd is a village called Nat 
ley, where there was a collegiate chapel or chauntT)s 
founded by one of the family of Martival in the 1-722 
of Edward I. for ſecular prieſts, who were to ſing 1. 0 
every day, in concert with three clerks, and 100 
choriſters. | : : 

From this place we travelled to Market-Harborovg" 


m » kankent the 
formerly called Haverburgh, ſituated on the 020850 
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er Welland, near the borders of .Northamptonſhire. 
s of one large open ſtreet, with feveral fmaller 
d being a great thoroughfare on the road to 
Nottingham and other towns, it has many 


riv 
It conſiſt 
ones, an 


erby, . , 
ing good inns, for the accommodation of tra- 
U 


The church is a large venerable gothic ſt ruc- 


_ h I ood! 
ture, and there is a town hall, wita an exceeding 


ood Market houſe, built within theſe tew years, 

” The town, however, although in a very flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, yet has neither fields, meadows, nor any 
lands whatever belonging to it, which gave riſe to a 
werb in former times, that a gooſe would eat up 
"| the graſs in Harvorough ; and when parents find 
eit children diſobedient they threaten to throw them 
into Harborough held. 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and it has 
o annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-ninth of April, 
and the ninteenth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don eighty-three miles. | | 

Travelling along the borders of this county, we 
ied Lutterworth, pleaſantly fituated on a ſmall 
cam, called the Swift, that falls into the Avon, 
1 few miles below the town. It is an exceeding 
rood town, and well inhabited, and the church 1s 
: noble gothic ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire, and in 
t is ſtill preſerved the ancient pulpit, in which 
Wickliffe preached, who was rector of this pariſh 
many years. . 3 

That heroic divine had long beheld with indigna- 
ton the hypocriſy and ſcandalous lies of the friars, 
which led him to examine ſtrictly into the right of 
the papal power, and the authority of thoſe doctrines 
that had been fo long impoſed upon mankind. The 
reſult was that he found out the whole to be a cheat, 
and invented to promote the intereſt of the clergy. 
He openly expoſed the Franciſcans, who pretended 
to more than ordinary ſanctity, and although he was 
often threatened by the clergy, yet he was protected 
ſome time by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lanceſter, 
who embraced ſo favourable an opportunity of hum- 
bling the clergy, whom he always treated with con- 
teinpd. 

He continued to oppoſe all the papal incroachments 
till his death, which happened at his parſonage houie in 
this town 1382, but even his bones were not allowed to 
ic in the ground, for the council of Conſtance that 
met about thirty years aitcr his death, ordered his 
aſhes to be dug up, and thrown into che Stour, but 
his followers continued to increaſe, nor were they 
totally extirpated till our glorious reformation from po- 
pery. 

We have peruſed a manuſcript tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament by this celebrated divine, ſaid to be 
written with his own hand, and now depoſited in the 
Britiſh Muſeum. It appears to be done from the Latin 
of St, Jerome; for the Greek was not known at that 
ume in England. 

There was an ancient hoſpital in this town, founded 
in the reign of king John, but no remains of it are 
now left, The weekly market is on Thurſday, and 
there are two fairs, viz. on the ſecond of April, and 
the ſixteenth of September, being diſtant from London 
97 miles. 

There was a ſmall hoſpital far the Knights Templars, 
founded in the reign of king John, at a village called 
Winsford, near Lutterworth, but it is now totally de- 
moliſhed. 

Hinckley, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly ſi- 
ted on a riſing ground, near the Roman highway, 
called Watling-ftreet, which runs along this p:rt of 
Me county into Warwickſhire. The town 1s well in- 

ated, there being a conſiderable trade carried on in 
Mating ſtockings, by which many hands are conſtantly 
epployed, and conſiderable ſums of money brought to 
te place, The church is a handſome gothic ſtructute 
Wh a lofty tower, and a ſpire, in which is a ring of 
699d bells, 


There are the remains of an ancient caſtle, near the 
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church, conſiſting of ramparts and ditches ſuppoſed to 
have been firſt built by Hugh Bigod, the firit earl” of 
Norfolk, ſoon after the conqueſt. There was alſo a 
mall convent for benedictine nuns, founded by Robert, 
ear] of Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry II. but it has 
The aſſizes for the 
county were ſometimes held here, during the laſt cen+ 
tury, but that practice is now diſcontinued. The 
weekly market is on Monday, and there is a fair for 
cattle and cheeſe on the twenty-ixth of April being diſ- 
tant from London 102 miles, 

About three miles from Hinckley, is a village, called 
Higham, near the Roman highway, and as a labourer 
was digging in the year 1607, he Qruck againſt a flat 
ſtone, which being removed, he found concealed under 
It two hundred and fifty pieces of ſilver coin of Henry 
III. each weighing about three pence. In digging ſut- 
ther he diſcovered two gold rings one with an agate ; 
aud the other with a ruby, and a {ilver one, on which 
were inſcribed arabic characters to the following im- 
port. © Magnify him by Mahomet ; turn from him 
++ each hand that may hurt kim,” 

Some pieces of Roman coin of the emperor Trajan 
were alto found under the ftone, which has induced 
molt of our antiquarians to belicve that it was the baſe 
of an altar, it being always the cuſtom to lay coins un- 
der them. The other entiquities, namely the Eng- 
liſh coins, and the rings are ſuppoſed to have belonged 
to ſome ſew, who might probably hide thein, to prevent 
being plundered and murdered by the bigored pricits 
and licentious multitude. 

Near where the two Roman highways croſs each 
other, is a village, called Benonis, where many anti- 
quities have been diſcovered at different times, ſuch as 
coins, the remains of walls, baths and pavements, an 
betore the door of a public houſe, in the village, was a 
barrow, or funeral monument, in which ſome labour- 
ers diſcovered the body of a man. There is an ancient 
crots ſtands in the village curiouſly deſigned, but is 
now falling to decay. 

From Hinckley, we travelled to Boſworth, or as it is 
ſometimes, called Market Boſworth, a ſmall town but 
pleaſantly ſituated in one of the moſt fertile ſpots in the 
kingdom, and ſurrounded with delightful gardens. It 
has an execeding good free ſchool, founded by fir Wol- 
ſtan Dixey, whole father fir Thomas Dixey was lord 
mayor of London; but there are no other public ſtrue- 
tures, that merit a particular deſcription. It has a mar- 
ket on Wedneſday with two annual fairs, viz. on the 
eighth of May, and the tenth of July being, diſtant: 
from London 105 miles. 

We muſt not leave Boſworth without taking ſome 
notice of the bloody battle fought near it, where Rich- 
ard III. was killed, in conſequence of which Henry 
earl of Richmond, mounted the throne of England by 
the name of Henry VII. The earl of Richmond, who 
had icarce the ſhadow of a title to the crown, had been 
proſcribed by Richard III. but the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the cardinal Moreton, having promiſed to 
aſſiſt him in conſequence of his marrying the princeſs 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. the earl fet fail 
from Brittany, but was driven back by contrary winds; 
where he ſoon heard that Buckingham had been taken 
and beheaded. 

But notwithſtanding this ſevere check, Henry con- 
ſidered his affairs in England as in a very prioiperous 
condition, and finding that Richard had diſbanded his 
army, and laid up his thips, he ſeized on that opportu- 
nitv, ſet ſail wich his fleet from Harfleur, and in fix 
days landed at Milford Haven, Having reviewed his 
men, he marched next day to Haverford weſt, and was 
received with joytul aeclamations by the people, for he 
was himſelf deſcended of a Welch family. From this 


place, he ſent letters to his mother, and intimations to 
his friends in Wales to mcet him at Shrewſbury, as he 
intended to croſs the Severn at that town. 

As ſoon as Richard received notice of his landing, he 
ſent orders to fir Thomas Herbert to aftemble the mi- 
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litia of Wales to oppoſe the earl's March, but Herbert 
who had been gained over to Henry's intereſt, ſuffered 
him to paſs unmoleſted. His army increaſed every day, 
ſo that when he came to Shiewſbury, the gates were ſet 
open and he took poſſeſtion of it without _—_ man. 

In the mean time the lord Stanley and his brother fir 
William, raiſed an army of five thouſand men, under 
pretence of aſſiſting the king, but they were ſecretly in 
the earl's intereſt ; although it was conſidered as impru- 
dent to declare themiclves as the lord Strange was de- 
tained a hoſtage in the king's army. Richard having 
raiſed a conſiderable army encamped at Nottingham, 
where he was informed that the earl intended marching 
to London, and therefore reiolved to give him battle, 
for which purpoſe he encamped his army between Lei- 
ceſter and Coventry. 

The carl marched from Shrewſbury to Litchficld, 
where the two Stanleys were, but they retired at his 
approach,. under pretence of joining the king's army. 
Henry continued his march, and on the twenty-ſecond 
of Auguſt 1485, both armies came in fight of each 
other at Boſworth, The king's army conſiſted of twelve 
thouſand men well diſciplined and accovtred, the van 
being commanded by the duke of Norfolk, and the cen- 
cer by Richard with the crown on his head, with a 


view, we ſuppoſe, of animating his men, The earl of 


Richmond's men were very ill accoutred and worſe diſ- 
ciplined, but he drew them up in two- lines, one com- 
manded by himſelf, and the other by the earl of Ox- 
ford. 

The two Stanleys drew up their men, at each fide 
ef the armies, but Richard ſuſpecting ſome treachery, 
ordered them to join him immediately. Lord Stanley 

returned an equivocal anſwer, which inraged Richard 
to ſuch a degree, that he threatened to put his {on to 
death, which he would certainly have done had not his 
own officers diſſuaded him from it as a thing that 
would create a general diſguſt among his troops, Every 
thing being ſettled for a general engagement, the bat- 
tle began by a furious diſcharge of arrows, after which 
the king's forces came to cloſe combat. 

Stanley's treachery was now diſcovered, for ſeeing the 
duke of Norfolk extending his line to flank Richmonds, 
he ſuddenly joined the ear's army; fo that the bat- 
tic became general on both ſxdes, "The conduct of the 
Stanleys had a fatal effect on the king's army who be- 
came diſpirited, and ſeemed to fight with reluQance, 
while the earl of Oxford charged them with ſuch valour 
as filled them with deſpair. 

Richard, in order to animate his diſpirited ſoldiers 
advanced to the front line of the battle, where ſeeing 
the earl of Richmond, he couched: his lance, and rode 
againſt him with ſuch fury, that he killed fir William 
Brandon, the earl's ſtandard bearer, and unhorſed fir 
John Cheney an officer of great ſtrength and courage. 

In the mean time the Stanleys attacked the king's 
front line, with ſuch fury that they were driven back 
upon the center, and ſo confuſed that they knew not 
in what manner to act. Richard ſeeing it was impoſſi- 
ble to rally his men, ruſhed into the battle, and fell 
covered with wounds, after he had fought with ſuch 
bravery as would have done honour to an antient Greek 
or Roman. Such was the end of Richard III. and the 
elevation of Henry carl of Richmond, who was ſoon 
after crowned king; but we muſt not diſmiſs the ſuh- 
ject without deducing ſome inferences from it. 

Richard has been repreſented by ſuch of our hiſtorians 
veho never peruſed the records, as one of the greateſt 
monſters of iniquity that ever exiſted, and to him has 
been imputed every crime that human nature can be 
guilty of, nay ſuch as cannot be mentioned without 
horror; but whatever were his crimes, this is certain, 
that theſe were not the motives that induced the nobi— 
lity to ſhake of their allegiance to their king; the ju- 
dicious hiſtorian will ſeek. for thoſe motives from ano- 

ther quarter, 

The long wars between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter had in a manner eradicated from the minds of 
he people cyery ſenſe of public or private virtue, and 
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the nobles, whoſe vaſſals zhe people were, had be 
long accuſtomed to rapine and plunder, that the, X "tbo 
impatient of reftraint, under Edward IV. ang ——— 
III. who endcavoured to heal the wounds of th Mag 
ſtitution, and therefore they longed for another "Re 
lution, not doubting but they would ſoon irs 
their power to dethrone Henry, and ſet up anothe; 0 I 
petitor. But the policy of that prince deteated the 
ichemes, for the ſtatute of alienations haying en. . 
1 = dies 
them to ſell their eſtates, landed property bes 
an article of commerce, and the Cignity *# 
commons rote in proportion as the nobility were Fa 
preſſed. 5 

We may alſo learn, that treachery will ove 
the belt concerted ſchemes, although contrive 
the greateſt judgment; and had not Richard been 1, 
trayed by the Stanley's there is the greateſt probe dil. 
that Henry would have been defeated; but the . 
(ſays Solomon) is not to the ſwift, nor the bat. .. 
the ſtrong. N 

Ashby de la Zouch, the next place we viſtted. ! 
pleaſantiy ſituated near the borders of Derbyſhire ad 
conſiſts principally of one fine open ſtreet in which ax 
many good houſes, and in the middle is a next 4s 
croſs that has ſtood ſeveral ages. The church i, 7 
handſome ſtructute, and there is a free fehool, wel 
endowed with a handſome ſalary for the maſter ande 
library for the ſcholars. At preſent the town i; _ 
lous having a conſiderable manufactory of Rockin 
and there is a meeting in it for proteſtant dil=nters, 
But what principally engages the notice of a traveller 
is the remains of its ancient caſtle, founded by the an. 
cient family of De la Zouch, from which the town re. 
ceives its name. It became afterwards the property of 
lord Haſtings, who was beheaded in it for treaſonalle 
practices in the reign of Richard III. and at preſent be- 
longs to the earl of Huntingdon. 

James I, viſited this caſtle, and was entertained in i 
ſeveral days, during which time he was ſerved at tat“ 
by thirty poor knights cloathed in ſcarlet gowns wit) 
gold chains; but during the civil wars, the king hay- 
ing placed a garriſon in it, the army of the parliament 
beſieged it, and demoliſhed part of the building, tron 
which time it has been ſuffered to fall to decay, alth. 
there are ſtill remaining ſo many walls, and other paris 
of the ſtructure, as conveys an idea of its ancien: 
ſtrength and magnificence. The weckly market on Se- 
turday is plentifully ſupplied with all forts of neceltary 
proviſions, and there are four fairs, viz. on Eaſter | ve'- 
day, Whitſun Tuefday, the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, 
and the twenty-eighth of October, being diſtant tram 
London 114 miles. 

Near this place is a village, called Breedon on ti. 
Hill, where Robert, earl of Nottingham, in the reign © 
Henry I. founded a collegiate church, and near it & 
a cell for eanons regular of the order of St. Augutline | 
but it ſeems to have been only a poor place, for at the 
diſſolution its* annual revenues amounted to no mee 
than twenty-ſour pounds ten ſhillings and four-pence. 

There is another village in the ſame neighbourhuoc, 
called Langley, where one of the barons in the re 
of Henry II. founded a convent for nuns of the ben. 
dictine order, who remained in poſſeſſion of it tt 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its ann e 
revenues amounted to twenty-nine pounds reve 1” 
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lings and four-pence, but no remains of It 4 Tv: 
left. 
The knights of St. John of Jeruſalem had an ho- 
pital, at 2 village, called Heather, ne ar this Place, 
founded in the reign of King John, whole annual reve” 
nues at the diſiolution amounted to thirty ne pouges 
one ſhilling and five-pence, but it is pow totai'y 
molithed. ve, 
A few miles from Aſhby de la Zeuch, is CT: 
wood foreſt, on the borders of which, 15 a ſmall village, 
called Cherley, where there was fo! merly a con 
friars hermits, and at preſent great part of tue VV 
adorned with curious carvings are ſtil! ſtanding, and : 
ane end is a lofty tower, which is ſuppoted to have be. 
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jonged to the church of the convent, The annual re- 
endes of this place, at the diſſolution of religious 
bouſes, amounted to one hundred and one pounds. 

Lougborough, the next place we vilited, is plea- 
antly 'tuated on the banks of the river Soar, near the 
borders. Of Charwood Foreſt, and ſurrounded with 
woſt delightful meadows, and well cultivated fields. 
The houſes are in general well built, and there is 
; ately gothic church, with an exceeding good ſtone 
bridge over the river. It has often ſuffered by fire, but 
has always been rebuilt in a more handſome manner 
than before; and at preſent has a free ſchool, where 
youth are qualified for the Univerlity, and two charity 
ſchools, where eighty boys and twenty girls are in- 
ſructed. ; | 

The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there are 
fve fairs, viz. on the twenty-eighth of March, the 
rwenty-fiſth of April, Holy Thurſday, the twenticth 
of Auguſt, and the thirteenth of November, being diſ- 
unt tom London 110 miles. 

In the reign of Henry 1. Robert, earl of Leiceſter, 
ſounded a convent near e for monks of 
he Ciſtertian order, which remained till the diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, when its annual revenues a- 
mounted to one hundred and eighty fix pounds, fif- 
teen ſhillings, and two-pence ; but it has been ſo to 
ally demoliſhed, that the place where it ſtood is not 
known. 

Belton, a ſmall village in the ſame neighbourhood, 
is noted for its great fair for all ſorts of cattle, on the 
Monday after Trinity Monday. 

n the reign of Henry III. Raefia, wiſe of Bertram 
de Verdun, founded a itately abby near this town, cal- 
ied Grace Dieu, for nuns of the Ciftertian order, which 
continued to flouriſh in great ſplendour, till the diſ- 
{o)ution of religious houſes, when it contained an ab- 
'teſs, and fifteen nuns, and enjoyed an annual revenue 
of one hundred and one pounds, eight ſhillings and two 
pence, Great part of this magnificent ſtructure is ſtill 
ſanding, and with ſome modern additions, has been 
converted into the ſeat of a private gentleman. 
Mountſorrel, the next place we viſited, is fo called 
from its ſituation on the river Boar, which has induced 
many authors to call it Mount-ſoar-hill, becauſe, that 
in former times, the earls of Leiceſter had a ſtrong 
calle in it, built on a ſteep rock that overlooked the 
yer, but it is now totally demoliſhed, The houſes 
ae extremely mean, being built of a ſmall reddiſh ſtone, 
and the bridge over the river is one of the worſt that 
could have been contrived. | 
It has a chapel of eaſe, and a meeting ſor proteſtant 
dilenters, being in the pariſh of Rodeley, about a mile 
vſtant, the church of which belonged formerly to the 
knights Templars, and at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, was endowed with an annual revenue of eighty 
ſnen pounds, thir:cen ſhillings and four-pence ; but 
the king ordered it to be ſecuſarized, fo that at prefent 
bis a very conſiderable living. The weekly market 
Is on Monday, and the fair for hops and hard ware on 
te tenth of June, being diſtant from London 105 
miles. | 
There is an ancient funeral monument, in the man- 
zz of the Britons, before the arrival of the Romans, 
ita village called Coffington, near this place, conſiſt- 
22 of a mount of earth, about three hundred and fifty 
* long, and two hundred and twenty broad, and a- 
out forty ſeet high. It is not to be ſuppoſed that this 
monument was raiſed to the memory of one ſingle per- 
bn, dut rather, as we conjecture, to perpetuate the 
memory of a battle between the ancient inhabitants of 
"2 land, and the Belgian Britons. | 
| From this place we travelled to Leiceſter, the county 
"YN, 2 place of great antiquity, and acknowledged by 
"Ig biforians to have been a fortreſs of great repute, 
wg the Romans were in the iſland, in proof of which 
es! nes of ſuch beaſts as they uſed to offer in ſa- 
=, dave been dug up at it; and there are ſtill the 
„ % of a Roman temple, dedicated to Janus, con- 
"2 ef tour arched chambers, with ſeveral figures, 
41 
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peculiar to that deity. Many other Roman antiqui- 
ties have alſo been diſcovered in different parts of this 
town, particularly about a century ago, as ſome la- 
bourers were digging near the church of All-Saints ; 
they dug up ſome coins, with ſeveral ſtatues of the 
neathen deities, a 

The remains of Roman baths have alſo been diſco- 
vered at different times, conſtructed of ſmall ſtones, 
and ſtrongly cemented with mortar ; for it is remark- 
able of the Romans, that ail their buildings were ſo 
tiniſhed, as to laſt for many ages, unlcts demoliſhed 
by the hands of Barbarians, 

One of their Catacombs, or burying places, was alſo 
diſcovered here, built of bricks, and rag ſtones, with 
niches, where the urns had been depolited ; but in 
what age it was erected is not certainly known, though 
moſt probably ſoon after they came to Britain, be- 
cauſe when chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the empire, the practice of burning dead bodies was 
totally aboliſhed. 1 

The Roman highway, called the Foſſe Way, paſſed 
through this town, and the traces of the Roman wall, 
are ſtill diſcernable, that appears to have ſurrounded it, 
with a deep ditch on the outſide, according to the 
methods uſed by thoſe people, when they fortilied ſuch 
places as appeared to them of any importance. It is 
agreed to by our antiquarians, that the ancient Ro- 
man town was two thouſand five hundred feet in 
length, and about two thouſand in bread:h, although 
its proper dimenſions, are not eaſily found at preſent 
but there is not the leaſt doubt but it was left in a 
moſt flouriſhing condition when the Romans abandoned 
the iſland. | | 

It is generally ſuppoſed that it ſuffered much from 
the Picts and Scots, when they penetrated into the cen- 
ter of the province, and ſpread defolation wherever 
they came, untill they were repelled by the Saxons, 
under the command of Hengiſt and Horſa. 

During the heptarchy it was not only the ſeat of a 
biſhop, but alſo the principal reſidence of the Mercian 
kingdom ; but the biſhop's ſeat having been removed, 
and the heptarchy diſſolved, it fell to decay, and re- 
mained in a declining ſtate, till the beginning of the 
tenth century, when the Saxon Jady Edelfleda repaired 
it, and rebuilt the walls, after which it became one of 
the molt flouriſhing and wealthy towns in the kingdom, 
as appears from Dooms-day book, where it is menti- 
oned as one of the royal demeſnes, and at that time 
paid a great ſum annually into the Exchequer. From 
that time it continued to flouriſh under the protection 
of its earls, till the reign of Henry 11. when that prince 
being on an expedition to Ireland, Robert, earl of 
Leiceſter, raiſed a rebcllion, and was defeated by Richard 
de Lucy, grand juſticiary of England, who beſieged 
the town, and demoliſhed the walls. He alſo deſtroyed 
great part of the caſtle, and oppreſſed the miſerable in- 
habitants in ſuch a manner that many of them fled the 
place, ſo that it was again left in a ruinous ſtate, in 
which it remained EY years, till it was rebuilt and 
beautified by the Plantagenets, carls and dukes of Lan- 
caſter, | | | 

Henry, duke of Lancaſter, built and endowed an 
hoſpital without the ſouth gate, in which he placed a 
lean, twelve prependaries, twelve vicars, one hundred 
poor infirm men and women, with ten able men and 
women to aſſiſt the others. This hoſpital is Sul ſtand- 
ing, and ſeveral poor perſons are ſupported in it at tha 
expence of the dutchy of Lancaſter. Ihe firucture 15 
low, covered with lead ; but being much neglected the 
inſide has a moſt wretched appearance. Near the door 
is the altar, were the prieſts faid maſs; but it is 
now uſed as a place for one of the old men to read 
pravers. : 

But the principal ſtructure that engaged the attention 
of the curious in ancient times, was the ſtately abby 
of St. Mary's, of which great part remains to this day. 
It wes built among pleaſant meadows, near the banks 
of the river, by Robert, eatl of Leiceſter, in the reign 


of Henry I, and richly endowed with lands and many 
5 2 | valuable 


2 
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except to its own abbots, who ſat as ſpiritual lords in 


parliament. Many great men preſided over it, and 


here that haughty ſtateſman, cardinal Wolſey, ended 
his days, after he had fallen under the diſpleaſure of 


his royal maſter. It continued to flouriſh in great ſplen- 


dour till the diflolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual reyenues amounted to one thouland and ſixty- 
two pounds. 

The manor where this abby ſtood is now the pro- 
perty of the duke of Devonſhire, and the remains of the 
building, with the fine gardens, are now inhabited by 
a private gentleman, 

There were ſeveral other religious foundations 
in Leiceſter, particularly a convent for friars of the 
Franciſcan order, and two fmall hoſpitals, but no re- 
mains of them are now lett. 

The caſtle was built before the Norman conqueſt, 
but afterwards greatly enlarged, and ſurrounded with 


ſtrong walls, by John, duke of Lancaſter, who often 
| kept his court in it. The remains of this caſtle ſhews 


it to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure, and one 
of the gates has a Jarge tower over it, where the country 
militia depoſit their arms. The kitchen is ſtill ſtand- 


ing, and the hall is a large ſtructure, where the aſſizes 


and county courts are held, being ſo ſpacious that thoſe 
who attend the Niſi Prius, are not diſturbed by the bu- 
fineſs of the Crown Bar. 

In the reign of Henry V. a parliament was held in 
Leiceſter, wherein the clergy had ſuch influence, that they 
procured an act to be pa for burning the heretics, 
which was put in execution with great ſeverity againſt 
the followers of Wickliffe, who were then very nu— 
merous. From that time it continued to flouriſh, till 
the breaking out of the civil wars in the reign of 
Charles I. when the parliament placed a garriſon in it, 
but the king having beſieged it, with a great army, 
took it by ſtorm, on the laſt day of May 1645, but 
did not keep it long; for being defeated at the battle 
of Naſeby (ſee our account of Northamptonſhire) ge- 
neral Fairfax retook it for the parliament. 

At preſent the town is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, by 
reaſon of the manufactory of ſtockings which is carried 
on to very great advantage, and of late years it has 
continued to increaſe. The houſes are in general well 
built, and there are ſix pariſhes, though only five 
churches, one of the old ones having been pulled 
down, 

There are alſo two charity fchools for children of 
both ſexes, who are taught and cloathed at the expence 
of the inhabitants. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. one fir William Wigiſ⸗- 
ton, an eminent merchant, founded and endowed an 
hoſpital for twelve men and twelve women, who have 
a clergyman to preach to them on Sunday, and read 
prayers evening and morning. It has alfo a library for 
the uſe of the clergy, and the fcholars of the free gram- 
mar ſchool. 

The church of St. Margaret is a noble gothic ftruc- 
ture, with a lofty tower, in which is a ring of ſix good 
bells, and it is ſaid, that Richard III. was buried in 
it, in a ſtone coffin, which was afterwards taken up, 
and uſed as a trough for watering the horſes at the 
White horſe inn, but it is now demoliſhed. 

In the church of St. Martin's is an epitaph, by which 
we are informed, that one Mr. John Heyrick, who 
died on the ſecond of April 1589, in the feventy-fixth 
year of his age, lived with his wife fifty-two years in 
one houſe, and although they had often twenty in the 
family, yet, during the whole of that time, he never 
buried one lingle perſon. The epitaph alſo informs us, 
that his wife, who died 1611, aged ninety-ſeven, had 
one hundred and forty-three perſons of her own iſſue, in- 
cluding the third generation. 

The crols in the High Street, is a moſt curious piece 
of gothic architecture, having ftood many years, and 
the market place is well contrived. They have alſo a 
tine new town houſe, an elegant aſſembly room, with 
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privileges, being exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 


many exceeding good new buildings ereQed with: 
few years. il theſe 
It ceceived its charter of incorporar; | 
John, and is governed by a — e Þ _ 
bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, forty-eight K "Ward, 
council men, a town clerk, with other proper ag 
and the freemen are exempted from paying toll. Is, 
of the markets or fairs in England. "oy 
It has a conſiderable weekly market o 
four annual fairs, viz. on the twelfth of Ma the gen 
of july, the tenth of October, and the 1 of . 
cember, being diſtant from London 99 miles. i 
Melton Mowbray, the next place we viſited ;. 
town ot great antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated 9, EY 
banks of the river Eye, over which there are two ſt 
bridges. The town is at preſent large populous * 
well built, having ſome good houſes, and x ſtate] - 
thic church, in which are many handſome apa 
The principal ſtreet is well paved, and there is ; * 
ſchool, where young gentlemen are qualified for the 
Univerfity, with an excellent library, end a handſome 
falacy for the maſter. It belonged formerly to the a ; 
cient and noble family of the Mowbray's ; and the 
neighbouring country is cultivated in the beſt m f 
which makes the place extremely delightful, 
The weekly market on Tueſday is reckoned one cf 
the beſt in the county, and it has three fairs, y 


n Saturday, vit 


On the 


manner, 


12. ON 


| the Tueſday after the ſeventeenth of January, ou Whit. 


fun Tueſday, and the twenty-firſt of Aue | 
diſtant "way ves a 106 #7 r. yt 

There was an hoſpital for the knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, at a village called Dalby, in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, founded in the reign of Henry 
II. by the earl of Leicefter, which remained till the 
diſiolution of religious houſes, when its annual rey-- 
nues amounted to ninety one pounds, two ſhillings and 
eight-pence. 

In the reign of king Stephen, Roger de Mowray 
founded a Jlazar-houſe, at a village called Burton, 
which in latter times became the moſt celebrated hol. 
pital in England, being ſubje& only to that at Teru- 
ſalem, and all the knights of St. John had free ac- 
ceſs to it. It remained till the general diſſolution, when 


15 


its annual revenues amounted to two hundred and llxty 


hve pounds, ten ſhillings and two pence. 
There is another village near this place, called 
Kirkby Bellers, where, in the reign of Edward II. 


| Roger Bellers founded a ſmall chauntery, which wa: 


afterwards converted into a collegiate church, for 2 
warden and twelve prieſts; but in time became con- 
ventual for a prior and canons "of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, and remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when it appears to have been richly endowed, 
for its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and 
forty-two pounds, ten ſhillings and three pence. 

The next place we viſited was Waltham on tie | 


| Would, pleaſantly fituated, and a town of great anti 


quity, although ſo much reduced at preſent that it 13 
{ſcarce equal to ſome villages. It has an old goth 
church, and a charity ſchool, but the houſcs are mean 
ſtructures, and the ſtreets dirty and ill paved. In the 
church are ſeveral ancient monuments to the family ct 
hs 8 but the inſcriptions upon them are not 
ible. 
Ihe weekly market is on Thurſday, and there 5 


fair on the nineteenth of September, being diſtant from 


London 111 miles. | | | 
In the reign of Henry II. William Porcarius de Linus 


founded a noble monaſtery for monks oi the Premon- 


ſtratenſian order, at Croxton-Kyriel, a village neat 


Waltham, which continued to flouriſh in great ſplen- 


dour, till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when i; 
annual revenues amounted to three hundred and eig 
five pounds, but no remains of it are left. 


A few miles diſtant from this place is a pleaſant vil 
lage, called Willoughby-Brooks, ſuppoſcd by many © 


. . . ans ral 
be of great antiquity, as there is a barrow or func 
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ain the bones of ſome of the ancient Britons, who had | 
been killed fighting with the Belgians. It is called by 
the people Blackfield, becauſe the earth when dug up 
is of a blackiſh colour, Which is the mere remarkable, 
as that in the neighbouring fields is red. 

Many coins have been dug up at different times, with 
ther pieces of antiquity, ſuch as kitchen utenſils, but 
the people have a ridiculous notion that it is haunted by 
iris, which has hindered them from making any fur- 

ther diſcoveries. OSD 16. ; 

The {aft place we ſhall mention in this county is Bel- 
voir caſtle, the fine feat of the ancient and noble family 
of the Manners, dukes of Rutland, It is ſituated on an 
artificial hill, but it is not known either by whom it was 
raiſed, or for what purpoſe, although many have ima- 

ned that it was a Roman ftation, becauſe ſome of 
their coins and other picces of antiquity have been dug 
up near it. 

Soon after the Norman conqueſt, one of the barons ' 
built a ſtrong caſtle here to over-awe the neighbouring 
Saxons, and it was his principal reſidence, having re- | 
mained till the reign of Henry VI. when it was de- 
froyed by the lord Haſtings, during the wars between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter. After that it lay in 
ruins ſome years, till Thomas, earl of Rutland, re- 
built it, but it ſuffered again during the civil wars in 
the laſt century, when it held out a conſiderable time 
for the king. 

It has been ſince rebuilt, with fine plantations on the 
top of the hill, in which are many delightful walks, 
and the proſpect from it extends on the one tide to Not- 
tincham caſtle, and on the other to the cathedral church 
of Lincoln. The furniture is extremely grand, and the 
gallery is adorned with many fine paintings done by 
ſome of the greateſt maſters in Italy; particularly a 
moſt curious one of Charles I. as he ſat at his tryal, 
and within fight of the houſe is Wolſtrop church, now 
fallen to decay, although great part of the ſteeple is 
is ſtill ſtanding. 

The air of this county is healthy and ſerene, there 
being few lakes or ſtanding waters, ſo that the people 
ſeldom complain of ſuch diſorders as are felt in ſome 
other parts of the kingdom. The ſoil is not only good, 
but cultivated with ſo much care and induſtry, that it 
produces plenty of the moſt excellent of all ſorts of 
Fan. Coals are in great plenty near the borders of 

incolnſhire, and the vaſt numbers of ſheep contribute 
towards ſupporting the ſtocking manufactories. Their 
patures are exceeding good, where great flocks of cat- 
tle are fed, and the rivers are ſtored with plenty of freſh 
water fiſh, -which contributes towards reducing the 
price of proviſions. They have no other manufactures, 
beſides making of ſtockings, but that with their huſ- 
bandry brings in conſiderable ſums annually. 

The principal rivers in this county, are the Welland, 
the Soar, and the Anker, although there are alſo ſome 
ſmaller ſtreams, but as they all run into the above, they 
@ not merit a particular deſcription. 

The courſe of the Welland has been already deſcrib- 
ed in our account of Rutlandſhire, ſo that it is needleſs 
to ſay any thing farther concerning it in this place. 

he Soar riſes between Hinckley and Lutterworth, 
ready deſcribed, and running north eaſt by Leiceſter 
receives the Eye, after which it direRs its courſe north- 
nd and falls into the Trent, near Aſhby de la 

ouch, | 

The Anker has its ſource, about the ſame place with 
the Soar, after which it falls into the Avon, of which 
Ve have given an account in our deſcription of War- 
Viekſhire. | | 

the manners of the inhabitants in this county are 
Cnufant with their different ſituations in life, thoſe 

Ino follow huſbandry and agriculture, being plain and 
me, and ſuch as are employed in the different manu- 
"res, honeſt and induſtrious. But there are many 
Ahe principal traders in the county town and other 
cs, Who are as poliſhed in their manners as any in 


) U 
land, 
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The moſt curious plants in this county are the fol- 
lowing, viz. 

Lilly of the Valley, 
Hinckley. 
Fellow Pimpernel, in different parts. 

Long-leaved Water Chickwerd on the banks of the 
Welland. 

Croſtwort, or Mug Weed, near Market Har- 

borough. 

Male-fern near Leiceſter. 

Round-leaved Sun Dew, near Lutterworth 3 and 

Cyprus Graſs in many different parts. 


or May Lilly, found near 


Many celebrated perſons have been born in this coun- 


ty, but the limits of this work obliges us only to men- 
tion the following. 


Hugh Latimer, the celebrated martyr, in the bloody 
reign of queen Mary, was born in this county, where 
his father was a reputable farmer, 1480. When he 
had acquired the knowledge of grammar learning, he 
was ſent to Chriſts college, in Gambeidgs, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into prieſts orders. 
During the time he was at the univerſity, and for ſore 
years after, he was a moſt zealous papiſt, but having 
afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, 
he was convinced of his errors, and became a moſt zea- 
lous preacher againſt the ſcandalous lives of the clergy, 
although it does not appear, that he ſtruck at the root 
of gar errors, till tome years after. 

ord Cromwell, who was convinced of Latimer's me- 
rit and abilities in promoting the reformation, recom- 
mended him to Henry VI:I. and the king was pleaſed 
to promote him firſt to the rectory of Weſkington, in 
Wiltſhire, and afterwards to ths bithopric of Worcefter, 
to which he was conſecrated 1535, but he reſigned his 
biſhopric in 1539, becauſe he would not ſubſcribe to 
the 11x bloody articles, and lived a private life, till the 
acceſſion of Edward VI. when he became a moſt zea- 
lous preacher in defence of the Reformation, but re- 
fuled to enter a ſecond time upon his office. His 
ſermons preached before the king, and the court, are 
proofs of that undaunted courage, for which he was ſo 
juitly celebrated, for he did not heſitate to reprove the 
moſt dignified peers, in a manner that would have done 
honour to Chryſoſtom or Ambroſe. 

On the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was marked out 
for deſtruction by the popiſh party, who could never 
forgive him for expoſing their beloved idolatry, and be- 
ing committed to priſon was burnt at Oxford, on the 
ſixteenth of October 1555. 


Lady Jane Gray, eldeſt daughter of Henry, marquis 
of Dorſet, and great grand-daughter of Henry VII. 
by his youngeſt daughter, Mary, queen of France, 
who afterwards married the duke of Suffolk, was born 
at her father's ſeat in this county 1537. Being a young 


lady of a promifing genius, great pains were taken to 


give her a good education, and whilſt very young, ſhe 
acquired the knowledge both of the learned and modern 
languages, to all which ſhe joined an unafteQed piety, 
and the greateſt ſweetneſs of temper. But with all 
theſe accompliſhments, which ſeldom fall to the lot of 
one of her ſex, ſhe fell a ſacrifice to the unbounded am- 
bition of her father-in-law, Dudley, duke of Northum- 
berland, and the unrelenting cruelty of the bigoted and 
bloody queen Mary. 

Edward VI. had been long in a declining condition, 
and the duke of Northumberland, who ruled all things 
at the helm of of affairs, contrived the ſcheme to marry 
his ſon to the lady Gray, in order to pave her way to 
the throne, and the was actually proclaimed queen b 
the conſent of the privy council, though much again 
her own inclinations, ſhe having no ſuch ambitious 
views, being more deſirous of living in a private ſtation. 
She did not, however, enjoy her new honour long, for 
the princets Mary, who by her father's will was ap- 
pointed to ſuccezd Edward VI. as foon as ſhe 2 
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of her brother's death, raiſed a great _ in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, with which ſhe marched to London, and 
was crowned at Weſtminſter. | 

The lady Jane Gray, with her huſband, father, and 
father-in-law, were all condemned and executed, ſo 
that it may be ſaid, the foundation of Mary's throne 
was laid in blood; for although the dukes of Northum - 
berland and Suffolk had acted in a manner that cannot 
be juſtified, yer to murder two young innocent crea- 
tures, under the colour of law, for the commiſſion. of an 
involuntary crime, was ſuch a piece of horrid barbarity 
as ought to be held in deteſtation by every generous 
mind. The queen ordered the young lady to be be- 
headed privately within the Tower, leſt the bloody 
ſpectacle ſhould raiſe the compaſſion of the people. 
She met death with that chearfulneſs and refignation, 
that might have been expected from one whoſe life had 
been ſpent in learning, piety and the fear of God. The 
darkneſs of the ſhadow of death (ſays St. Auſtin,) is 
diſpelled by the light of religion. 


Joſeph Hall, D. D. was the fon of a private gen- 
tleman, and horn in this county 1574. He was early 
deſigned by his parents for the church, and inſtructed 
in 2 learning by a private tutor, after which he 
was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. When he entered into holy orders, he became 
chaplain to the earl of Doncaſter, ambaflador to France, 
and upon his return was advanced to ſeveral valuable 
Hvings, beſides the deanery of Worceſter. 

In 1616, he accompanied king James I. to Scotland, 
and preached at Edinburgh, and other places, and in 
1618 he was ſent as one of the commiſſioners to the ſynod 
of Dort, which met to confider the nature and tenden- 
cy of the opinions advanced by Arminius, Epiſcopius, 
and Grotius, but the air of Holland not agreeing with 
his conſtitution, he was obliged to return to England, 
defore the aſſembly broke up, but not till he had pro- 
cured many marks of reſpect from that learned body, 
who appointed him to preach before them in Latin. 
The ſtates general honoured him with a gold medal, 
and ſoon after his return to England, he was appointed 
biſhop of Exeter, and afterwards tranſlated to Nor- 
wich. 

When the civil wars broke out, and Milton hat at- 
tacked the church of England, Dr. Hall took up his 
pen in defence of the biſhops, and pleaded for the Jure 
Divinio of Epiſcopacy, though with great moderation, 
for he did not contend for any other ſuperiority in the 
church than what was conſiſtant with the principles of 
the fathers in the third and fourth century. When the 
king was beheaded, and the government overturned, he 
retired to a village, near Norwich, where he ſpent the 
zemainder of his days, and died 1656. 

He was certainly a man of Great learning and piety ; 
as a preacher eloquent, moving and perſuaſive, and 
the firſt Engliſh divine, whe wrote with claſſical purity. 
He has been often called the Engliſh and chriſtian Se- 
neca, for his contemplations on the hiſtorical parts of 
the Bible are fo Sententious, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
for one who reads them with attention ever to forget 
them. 


Tohn Bainbridge, M. D. was born in this county 
1582, and after he had acquired the knowledge of La- 
tin and Greek, was ſent to Emanuel college in Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of maſter of arts, 
and entered himſelf on the phytic line. When he took 
his doctor's degree, he ſettled at the place of his nativi- 
ty, where he practiced phylic, and for ſome time taught 
a grammar ſchool, but having devoted great part of his 
time to the ſtudy of Aſtronomy, the univerſity of Ox- 
ford made him Savilian profeſſor, and incorporated him 
as doctor, in the fame manner as he had been formerly 
at Cambridge. He diſcharged the duties of his office, 
with great reputation, til] the time of his death 1643. 
He was a moſt eminent philoſopher, and his works ate 
{:4!] in great repute among the learned, 


William Lilly, well known for practiſing aft, 


was born in this county 1602, and inſtructed in .“ 
mar learning at the free ſchool of Aſhly; de la eg 
from whence he removed to London, an} became eith.. 
a menial ſervant, or,.clerk to one Mr, Wright an on 
nent citizen, and maſter of the ſalters company 11. 
continued ſome years in that ſtation, when his 5 
dying, he married his miftteſs, and became m 
ter of her fortune, which amounted to one thoulag: 
pounds, ; 

Whether Lilly had ever applied himſelf to the 0u4. 
of Aſtrology before this time is not known, only ts 
after his marriage, being in eaſy circumſtances, he 
made it his favourite employment ever after, and Was 
couſulted by all ranks of people, for ſuch was the 
norance of the times, that neither the dictates of = 
tural reaſon, nor the authority of divine revelati, 
could deter the people from running in crows after , 
man, who under the pretence of fortelling future events. 
aſſumed to himſelf that prerogative, which belongs on 
to God, 

He even. went fo far as to. deliver lectures on aflrolg- 
gy, which were attended by great crouds of people, G. 
that Lilly acquired conſiderable ſums of money. [:, 
was alſo made uſe of for a political purpoſe, namely t 
encourage the army under Oliver Cromwel by his bre— 
dictions, for which the parliament ſettled upon him a 
penſion of one hundred pounds per annum, 

We-are alſo told that while king Charlas I. was x 
ptiſoner in the iſle of Wight, he was ſo weak as to 
ſend to confult Lilly on the moſt proper means ty le 
uſed in making his eſcape, but what anſwer he return 
ed the unfortunate king is not certainly known, He 
ſet up an almanack, and having made ſome mention 9: 
the king of Sweden, that prince ſcut him a gold chain 
and medal, a greater reward than ſome others hay- 
received whoſe works have been of benefit to thyy- 
ſands, 

So far Lilly ſeems to have enjoyed a larger ſhare oi 
proſperity than commonly falls to the lot of an atio 
loger, and his wife dying he married another wider; 
within a few months after her death, with whom he 
received a very conliderable fortune ; for he loved wi- 
dows and money ; but like all thoſe of his profeſſion, 
he could not tell his own fortune, although he ha 
often pretended to know that of others. Having (aid 
fomething in his prediCtions, that ſecmed to thicaten 
the deſtruction of the parliament, he was committec 
to priſon, fined in a confiderable tum, and ſet in tue 
ſtocks, as an impoſtor. 

Nor did he eſcape the rage of the clergy, who con- 
tinued to exclaim againſt him in the pulpits, and be 
having pretended to give judgment on ſtolen goods, ac- 
cuſed an innocent perſon of theft, who brought an action 
againſt him, and he was again fined in a conſiderable 
ſum. | 

From that time he was obliged to act with mor? 
caution, and content himſelf with, the profits of his al- 
manuck, on which he lived to a great age, hen he 
adopted one Coley, a taylor, for his ſon, under ts 
name of Merlin Junior, to whom he left the proper 
of his almanack, after it had gone through no 125 thais 
thirty-ſix impreſſions. He died of the pally 1081. 


* that 


Ss only 


William Beveridge, D. D. was born at Bartow. 4? 
Leiceſterſhire, in 1638, where he received the e 
principles of grammatical learning. In 1653, be & 
entered of St. John's college, Cambridge, where be 
applied himſelſ ſo cloſely to his ſtudies, particularty ts 
oriental languages, that at eighteen years ot age, .* 
wrote a treatiſe of the excellency of the caſtern tongde 
eſpecially the Hebrew, Chalcee, Syriac, Aravic 2 
Samaritan, which has always been conmveros 45 tas 
beft work extant on thoſe ſubjects. At the lane un” 
alſo he publiſhed a Syriac grammar, 22 

In 1656, he commenced batchelor ; and in 10 
proceeded maſter of arts, and joon afrerwards te 
univerſity. He was very much eſtæemed niit * 5 
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cjverſity for bis early and unaffected piety, and the 
evated notions which he entertained of the importance 
of a goſpel miniſtry, and of divine revelation. 
- The ſecond of January 1661, he was ordained dea- 
eon by Dr. Robert Sanderſon, biſhop of Lincoln, in 
the pariſh church of St. Botolph, Alderſgate, and prieſt 
the thirty firſt of that month, by the ſame perſon at the 
ame place. He was ſoon after preſented to the vica- 
ave of Ealing in Middleſex, which he reſigned next 
1 on his being choſen rector of St. Peter's, Corn— 
10 by the lord mayor and aldermen of London. Be- 
"ay laced in the centre of the metropolis, he applied 
himſelf to the diſcharge of the duties of his ſtation with 
the utmoſt zealand aſſiduity, conſiſtent with the exalted 
character of a miniſter of the goſpel. He was very in- 
ſtructive in his diſcourſes from the pulpit ; and altho' 
compoſed with great exactneſs, yet they were ſuited to 
the meaneſt capacities; and his labours were crowned 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was juſtly ſtiled the reſtorer 
of primitive piety, and a pattern for his brethren to 
copy after. In 1669, he commenced doctor of divi- 
"Biſhop Hinchman, his dioceſean, having attentively 
conſidered his great merit, preſented him to the preben- 
dary of Chiſwick, in the cathedral church of St. Paul; 
and his ſucceſſor, biſhop Compton, appointed him 
archdeacon of Colcheſter. It was remarkable of Beve- 
ridge, that the higher he was advanced, the more con- 
ſcientious he was in the diſcharge of every part of his 
duty. A rare example for the clergy in all future times ! 
In 1691, when ſome of the biſhups were turned out 
for refuſing to take the oaths to king William, Dr. 
Beveridge declined accepting an offer made him of the 
ſee of Bath and Wells in the room of the pious biſhop 
Ken. Diſintereſtedneſs was always one part of Beve- 
ridge's character; nor would he accept of a biſhoprick 
in the room of his worthy though diſcarded friend. 

During the reign of King William he continued to 
diſcharge his duty with the ſame zeal as before, and 
queen Lins promoted him to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph 
1704, which he enjoyed four years, and died 1788. 

e was a man of an exemplary life, and his works are 
ſtill in great repute. 


William Cave, D. D. was born in this county 1653, 
his father, being at that time rector of a ſmall country 
pariſh, When he had acquired the rudiments of 
grammar learning, he was ſent to St. John's college, 
Cambridge, where he made great proficiency in his 
ſtudies, took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. 
His firſt preferment in the church was the living of 
Iſlington, near London, but that being very ſmall in 
compariſon of what it is at preſent, he was advanced 
to the valuable living of All-hallows, "Thames-ſtreet, 
and promoted to a canonry of Windſor, Being thus 
ſettled in eaſy independant circumſtances, he devoted 
the whole of his time, beſides the neceſſary diſcharge of 
his miniſterial office, to the ſtudy of . eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory, and the fathers of the firſt four centuries. 

ln theſe ſtudies he made greater progreſs than any of 
his countrymen, who lived before him, and his learned 
Writings have been tranſlated, both into Latin and 
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| French, for the uſe of foreigners. His book on Pri-. 


mitive chriſtianity is one of the beſt in our lan uage on 
the ſubject, but like many others too little road in this 
age. After a life ſpent in the ſervice of God, and pro- 
moting the knowledge of chriſtianity, he died at Mund- 
for 1713. 


William Whiſton, A. M. was born at a village is. 
this county 1667, and inftructed at a private ſchool, 
from whence he removed to Clate-hall, in the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, and applied himſelf with great in- 


, dultry to the ſtudy of mathematics, and the Catteſian 


ſyſtem of philoſophy. He toon found that Des Cartes's 
ſyſtem was rather beautiful than ſolid, and therefore he 
embraced the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Newton, who ap- 
pointed him his deputy in the mathematical chair. 
tie publiſhed a ſyſtem or theory of the earth on the 
Newtonian principles, and having entered into orders 
was pretented by the biſhop of Norwich to a valuable 
living in Suffolk; and having ſucceeded fir Ifaac New- 
ton as profeſſor of mathematics, he publiſhed his chro- 
nology of the Old Teſtament ; but it is full of faults, 
by reaſon of his too ſtrong attachment to the ſeptua- 
gint, in oppotition to the Hebrew, 

In 1707, his great abilities recommended him to the 
directors of Mr. goyle's lectures, who appointed him 
to preach the ſermons for that year, and they gave 
great ſatisfaction to all who heard them; but havin 
atterwards, in his lectures at Cambridge, denied the di- 
vinity of Cnriſt, he was ſtript of all his employments, 
and expelled the univerſity. The convocation alſo pro- 
ſecuted him in the ſpiritual court, but no puniſhment 
was inflicted upon him, queen Anne having refuſed to 


confirm the ſentence. 


He was held in great efteem by the late queen Caro- 
line, lord chancellor King, Mr. Pope, Mr. Walpole 
Mr. Addiſon, and many other eminent perſons, by 
whoſe bounty, and the ſale of his works, he was ena- 
bled to procure a ſubſiſtance, that compenſated his 
loſs of being expelled the univerſity, 

In his latter years he became a member of an Ana- 
baptiſt congregation, and died at a village in Rutland- 
ſhire 1752. 

He was certainly a man of extenſive learning, but 
too poſitive in his aſſertions, which led him to embrace 
ſome very odd notions in his old age, particularly that 
where he endeavours to prove that no clergymen ought 
to marry any more than once, 


This county is bounded on the north by Notting- 
hamſhire and Derbyſhire, on the weſt by Staffordſhire 
and Warwickſhire, on the ſouth by Northamptonſhire, 
and on the eaſt by Rutland and Lincolnſhire. It 
is about thirty miles in length and twenty-five in 
breadth, the whole circumference, being about ninety 
{ix miles. 

It is divided into ſix hundreds and contains twelve 
market towns, with one hundred and ninety-two pa- 
riſhes, being in the dioceſe of Lincoln and province of 
Canterbury. It returns four members to the houſe of 
commons, viz. two knights of the ſhire, and two bur- 
geſſes for the town of Leiceſter, 
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when the Romans invaded Britain, and was a 

part of the kingdom of Mercia, during the 
Heptarchy ; its name being derived from the city or 
county town. 

We entered this county at Grantham, a conſidera- 
ble town, ſituated on the river Witham, and a place 
of great antiquity, but at preſent more noted on ac- 
count of its being on the high road from Lundon to 
York, and other places in the North, It is ex- 
tremely populous, with fine buildings, open ſtreets, 
and exceeding good inns. Indeed the fums of money 
ſpent in it by travellers are ſo great, that many of the 
inhabitants acquire conliderable fortunes; and the 
town is at preſent as rich and flouriſhing as any of the 
ſame ſize in England. 


* HIS county was inhabited by the Coritani, | 


VV 


The church is a moſt ſtately ſtructure, with a lofty | 
ſpire, ſeen at a great diſtance, and ſo conſtructed that | 


which way ſoever you view it, it appears to the naked 
eye to deviate from the perpendicular, owing to the 


wooden work within, not being properly fixed when it 
was built. There are many ancient monuments in the 
church, and the organ is curiouſly ornamented with 
two fronts, Whether the town was more populous in 
former times than at preſent, is not certainly known; 
but near the church, is a building called the Charnel 
Houſe, where are piled up vaſt numbers of human 
ſculls, ſo bleached by the air that they appear white as 
ivory. They are placed in the moſt regular order, 
which ſhews at leaſt ſome reſpe& to the remains of the 
dead, while the mind of the beholder is filled with hu- 
miliating thoughts of what he muſt one day be, and 
taught to ſet a proper value upon temporal enjoy- 
ments. 

Near the church is an excellent free ſchool, founded 
by that great ſtateſman Dr. Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
where youth are qualified for the Univerſity ; and there 
are two charity ſchools, for children of both ſexes ; 
with ſeveral meetings for proteſtant diſſenters. There 


are no remains of any religious houſes in the town, for 


although the Franeiſcans had a convent here, it is now 
totally demoliſhed. 

As a corporation, the town is governed by an alder- 
man, recorder, coroner, twelve common council men, 
twelve-afliſtants, and twelve conftables. The alder- 
man and common council men have power to act as 
juſtices of the peace, in their own liberties, and the 
repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament are choſen by 
all the freemen in general. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are 
five fairs, viz. on the firſt Monday in Lent, Holy 
Thurſday, the tenth of July, the twenty-ſixth of Octo- 
ber, and the ſeventh of December, being diſtant from 
London 109 miles, 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a ſmall village, 
called Haugh, where the empreſs Matilda, mother of 
Henry II. founded a convent for monks of the order of 
St. Auguſtine ; but it being ſubject to an abby in No- 
mandy, it was diſſolved along with other alien priories, 
in the reign of Henry VI. 
| There is another village, called Herlaxton, near 
Grantham, where, in the reign of Henry VIII. a bra- 
zen veilel was dug up, containing ſeveral pieces of an- 
tiquity, particularly a golden helmet, ſtudded with dia- 
monds, and a ſtring of beads, with ſome parchments, 
but ſo disfigured, that they could not be read. It is 


_ 
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not, however, to be doubted but they were ehriſtiz 

antiquities, but how long they had lain there could — 
be known, nor does it appear what is now become of 
them, for the perſons who diſcovered them, preſents 
them to Catharine of Arragon, and when ſhe died, we 
may ſuppele that they were kept by ſome of her bet. 
vants. 

Many Roman antiquities have been dug up at a ul. 
lage called Paunton, near this place, ſuch as coins 
pavements, and the remains of baths, from which ſome 
have imagined, that there was a bridge over the WI. 
tham, at this place, but that opinion does not ſeem ts 
be -well founded, 

There was a priory of Benedictine monks, foundes 
by Robert de Belvidor, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, near this place, but in latter times, it was 
annexed, as a cell to the mitred abby of St. Albans, 
to which it was ſubject, till the diflolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and thirty pounds. 

A little to the eaſtward of this place is Corby, a large 
village, which, in former times, was a. confiderabie 
town, with a weekly market, but that is now diſuſed. 
It has a free ſchool for the ſons of poor cleigymen, who 
are qualiſied for the Univerſity; and two fairs, viz, on 
the twenty-ſixth-of Auguſt, and the Monday before the 
tenth of October, for all ſorts of cattle. 

A little to the ſouth of this village is Grimſthorp, 
the fine ſeat of the duke of Ancaſter, pleaſantly ſituated 
in the middle of a large park, where there was for- 
merly a ſmall convent, In this houſe the preſent king 
of Denmark was ſumptuouſly entertained, when he u- 
ſited England 1768. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is Bitham, where a convent for monks of the Ci!- 
tertian order, was founded in the reign of king Ste- 
phen, by the carl of Albermarle, one of that prince“ 
greateſt favourites. In latter times it received conſi- 
derable benefactions, as appears from the ſtate ct its 
annual revenues at the diſſolution of religious houſcs, 
which amounted to one hundred and twenty-iour 
pounds, five ſhillings, and eleven-pence, but no remains 
of it are now left. 

The next town we viſited was Stamford, ſituated on 
the river Welland, over which there is an excceding 
handſome ftone bridge, leading into Northampton. 
ſhire. The monkiſh writers have had the aſſurance to 
tell us, that there was a Univerſity in this town long 
before the Romans invaded the ifland ; but that is on, 
an idle tale; for the Britons were then as detiituce of 
the knowledge of letters, as the Hottentots, or the 
Laplanders, in the preſent age. What gave rile to this 
fable was, that in the reign of Edward III. fome ot the 
ſtudents, as well as the fellows, having been expelicd 
the uuiverſity of Oxford, came and ſet up ichools here, 
in ſome houſes where the monks had formerly taught, 
one of which til] remaining, is called Brazen No'e, 
having a brazen head on the gate, with a ring through 
its note, like that at Oxford. | 1 

Many Roman antiquities have been difcoveres ?“ 
this place, and there are ſtill the remains of one of o 
high ways, running through part of the ton, ahhoug 
we cannot find that there was a ftone bridge over ne 
river in thoſe times. A 

Soon after the Romans left the iſland, the ferocio”” 
Picts and Caledonians, penctrated as far 25 Shankar, 
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e the whole country waſte, with fire and ſword ; 
74 Britons having invited over the Saxons to their 
2 ace, a bloody battle was fought here, and the 
4 driven again to their inhoſpitable mountains, 
Eis Stephen found this town of great importance 

in 1 wars with the empreſs Matilda; and to pre- 
pe * falling into the hands of the enemy, built a 
* „ caſtle, of which there are ſtill ſome remains; and 
nn. to the ancient Saxon cuſtom, called Borough 
Fuel, the younger ſons ſucceed to the inheritance of 
their fathers- 3 | 

jn the reign of Richard I. many Jews reſided in Stam- 
ord, but their {worn enemies the prieſts, perſuaded the 

ale that they had crucified a child; upon which a 
Lena inſurrection enſued, and many of the unfortu- 
nate Jews were barbarouſly murdered, Such were the 
methods uſed by the popiſh prieſts to convince the de- 
ded Jews, whom God, for reafons unknown to us, 
{ffered to remain under a veil of darkneſs ! But ſurely 
no perſon whatever, who has read the New Teſtament 
will conſider ſuch wretches as deſerving the name of 
Chriſtians | hoe at 

There were ſeveral religious houſes in this town, but 
they were rather {mall, and are now totally demoliſhed, 
There was alſo an hoſpital for aged perſons, founded 
n the reign of Henry VII. and there is ftill a well 
lowed alms houſe, ſupported by a fund left by that 
nent ſtateſman, lord treaſurer Burleigh. Eighty chil 
den are inſtructed in reading, writing, and accounts, 
{9 as to qualify the boys for trades, and the girls for 
ſuvices, which is a great advantage to the poor in- 
habitants. 

At preſent, Stamford is both a handſome and flour- 
ming town, conſiſting of ſeveral fine ſtreets, in which 
ue many elegant buildings, with ſeven pariſh churches, 
and ſeveral meetings for proteſtant diſſenters. In one 
vf the churches is the monument of the great lord Bur- 
kighz and in another, a noble one to the memory of 
the earl of Exeter, and his counteſs. Vaſt numbers of 
people conſtantly reſide here, and there are many inns, 
two of which are eſteemed as large as any in England, 
particularly that known by the name of the Bull, which 
$ built of free ſtone, in the form of a ſquare, and has 
tuner the appearance of a palace than a place of pub- 
lic entertainment, 

Tue trade of the place is very conſiderable, particu- 
ly in malt, coals, and free ſtone, which is dug up 
u the neighbouring quarries, Moſt of the houſes are 
corered with flate, and the place enjoys many valua- 
de privileges; ſuch as being exempted both from the 
juriſdiction of the lord lieutenant, and the ſheriff ; nor 
ze they obliged to ſerve on juries any where out of the 


tn, and its liberties. It received its charter of in- 
corporation in very early times, and is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four com- 
mon council men, with a town clerk, and other proper 
dſficers. 
It has two weekly markets, viz. on Mondays and 
days, with ſeven fairs, viz. on the Monday before 
tie thirteenth of F ebruary, Midlent Monday, the Mon- 
lay before the twelfth of May, the Monday before the 
welith of Auguſt, the Monday after Corpus Chriſti, 
ite fifth of September, and the eighth of November, 
being diſtant from London 88 miles. 

eaving Stamford, we entered into what is com- 
monly called the Fenny Country, and viſited Market 
'Keping, fo called, from its ſituation among lakes and 
meadows, It is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
dom Ingulphus, who tells us, that Richard de Rou- 
®, Chamberlain to William the Conqueror, threw up 
! l12h bank, in order to prevent the river overflow- 
u the town, as it had done in former times. The 
"F115 at preſent a poor decayed place, not contain- 
"$0 thing remarkable, the people being moſtly em- 
Poyed in taking the wild ducks, of which great num- 
den are lent to London and other parts. 
1 I is a poor weekly market here on "Thurſday, 
"te fairs, viz. on the Wedneſday after the ele- 


town, the mayor being the king's lord lieutenant of the. 
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venth of May, the Wedneſday before che firſt of Au- 


guſt, and the tenth of October, being diſtant frony 
London 89 miles. 

The next place we viſited was Crowland, a conſi- 
derable town, conſiſting of three ſtreets, ſeparated from 
each other, by canals, planted with willows, which 
gives it a very romantic appearance. Theſe ſtreams 
meet all under one arch, built in a triangular form, and 
elteemed ſo curious a piece of architecture as is not 
equalled in Britain, | 

The ſtatue of king Ethelbald, who founded th 
abby, is placed on that end of the bridge next the Lon- 
don road, in a fitting poſture, dreſſed in the royal robes, 
with a globe in his hand; and from this circumſtance 
It appears, that the bridge was builr about the middle 
of the ninth century, and is undoubtedly the oldeſt 90 
thic ſtructure now remaihing in England. 

But the greateſt glory of tais town, in former times, 
was its ſtately and magnificent abby, founded by Ethel- 
bald, king of Mercia, but having been deſtroyed by the 
Danes, and all the monks barbarouſly murdered (fee 
our account of Peterborough) it lay in ruins ſome years, 
and was rebuilt by king Edred 948. The foundation 
of this ſtructure was laid on wo den flakes, driven into 
the ground, and the church was covercd with ſtrong; 
beams of oak, joined in the firmeſt manner, and cu- 
riouſly adorned with carvings, finely gilt, the roof be- 
ing covered with lead, 

The hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament was 
painted on the windows of the great iſle. and between 
each of them ſtood the figure of an apoſtle or- ſaint, cut 
in wood, as large as the life, and curiouſly gilt. 

Great part of this ſtructure is {till ſtanding, though 
in a ruinous condition, particularly the ſteeple, with 


the fine windows of the great weſtern iſle, adorned with 


carved work, images as Jarge as the life ; and on the 
top are pinnacles, with the figures of St. Bartholomew, 
and St. Guthlake, to whom it was dedicated. 

Upon the whole, this has been one of the moſt ſtately 
mitred abbies in the kingdom, and it continued to 
flouriſh in great ſplendour, till the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted tq 
one thouſand, two hundred and ſeventy pounds, 

The people here are moſtly employed either in fiſh- 
ing or taking wild fowl, for which privilege they pay 
three hundred pounds a year to the crown, which was 
formerly the property of the abby. 

It is amazing to think what vaſt numbers of theſe 
fowls are conſtantly taken here ; and yet, for all that, 
they never ſeem to decreaſe in numbers. The weekly 
market is on Saturday, and there is one fair on the 
fourth of September, being diſtant from London 93 
miles. 

From Crowland we continued our journey through 
the fens to Spalding, an ancient town, ſituated on the 
river Welland, over which there is a ſtone bridge, but 
almoſt encompaſſed by other ſtreams, which makes it 
unhealthy, although it is populous and well built, It 
has a ſmall harbour, to which barges come up, and 
the market place is one of the handſomeſt in the 
county. | 

It was famous in ancient times for a rich convent, 
founded in the reign of Edward the Confetlor, for 
monks of the Benedictine order, who continued to flou- 
riſh in it, till the diflolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to ſeven hundred and 
ſixty ſeven pounds, eight ſhillings, and eleven pence, 
Some of its ruins are {111 left, but not ſufficient to ena- 
ble us to form a proper notion of its ancient grandeurg 
Many Roman antiquities have heen diſcovered in its 
neighbourhood, from which we may infer, that it 
was of conſiderable repute when they were in the 


iſland. 


The free grammar ſchool is well endowed for the 
ſupport of a maſter and uſher, with a good library for 
the uſe of the ſcholars ; and there is a charity ſchool 
where the children of the poor are inſtructed to read and 
write, The weekly market is on Tueſday, and there 


are five fairs, via. on the twenty-ſeyenth of April, the 


twenty 
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ewenty-ninth of June, the thirtieth of Auguſt, the 


twenty-fifth of September, and the ſeventeenth of De- 


cember, being diſtant from London one hundred and 
three miles. 

The next place we viſited was Holbeach, fituated 
alſo among the fens, and of great antiquity, as ap- 
pears from the remains of walls and pavements that have 
been dug up, together with urns and coins. A braſs 
ſeal was alſo diſcovered under ſome of the ruins, having 
on one {ide the figure of a man, aud on the other three 
cocks, and a port-cullis ; but to whom it had belonged, 
is not known. The buildings in this town are rather 
mean, but the church is a moſt noble gothic ſtructure, 
with a lofty tower and ſpire, ſeen at a great diſtance 
over the fens. The glaſs in the windows were formerly 
painted in the moſt curious manner, but they have ei- 
ther been deſtroyed, or taken away to ſome other 
place. | 

Near the church is an excellent free ſchool, with a 
handſome ſalary for the maſter, and there is a market 
on Thurſday with two fairs viz. on the ſeventeenth of 
May, and the ſecond Tueſday in September, being diſ- 
tant from London 114 miles. 

There is a village in the neighbourhood of Holbeach, 
called Fleet, where many Roman coins have been found, 
and the ſteeple ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance trom the 

hurch. 

Gedney is another village, near this place, where 
there is a very handſome church, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the abbots of Crowland, to whom the manor 
belonged. It has a ſtately tower, but ſuppoſed to be of 
a later date, than the other parts of the ſtructure. | 

Leaving theſe fenny parts, we travelled weſtward to 
viſit the antient town of Bourne, a place of great repute, 
during the reign of the Mercian kings, but now much 
decayed, There is a well in its neighbourhood, that 
diſcharges ſuch vaſt quantities of water, that it forms a 
conſiderable ſtream, and that running through the 
town, ſupplies the tanners with water, that trade be- 
ing the principal one carried on by the inhabitants, 

In the reign of king Stephen, a convent was founded 
here, for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, who re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of it till the diflolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and ninety-ſeven pounds ſeventeen ſhillings 
and five-pence, but it is now totally demoliſhed. There 
is a weekly market here on Saturday, with three annual 
fairs, viz. on the ſeventh of March, the ſixth of May, 
and the twenty-ninth of October, being diſtant trom 
London 97 miles. | | 

In the neighbourhood of this town is Woolftrepe, a 


ſmall village, but it does not contain any thing re- 


markable. 

Falkingham the next town we viſited is fituated on 
a pleaſant heath, a few miles north of Bourne, and is 
cfteemed one of the moſt agreeable places in the county 
for its healthy air, and the many ſprings that riſe near 
it; but the houſes are old and falling to decay, nor are 
there any public ſtructures that merit a particular de- 
ſcription,” It has a weekly market on Thurſdays, with 
ſeven annual fairs, viz. on Aſh Wedneſday, Palm 
Monday, the twelfth of May, the ſixteenth of June, 
the third of July, the tenth of November, an the 
twenty-ſecond of the ſame month, being diſtant from 
London 106 miles. 

There is a village in the neighbourhood of Falking- 
ham, called Sempringham, where one of the Norman 


. barons, in the reign of king Stephen, founded a con- 


vent for a new order of monks, called Gibertines, who 
ſpread themſelves all over the kingdom, but this conti- 


nued to be their principal houſe, where ſuch acts 


were made, as became binding on the whole order. In 
latter times it received conſiderable benefactions, and 
at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues 
amounted to three hundred and ſeventeen pounds, four 
3 and a penny, but no remains of it are now 
eft. 

From this place we travelled to Sleaford, a large po- 
pulous town, pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource of a 


| 


feet in length, ſeventy-two broad in the front, 


the Romans, to prevent the inundations 07 


_ ſtream, that riſes from a confluence 
and runs through the town in fo rapid a man... 8 
it drives ae and is never 8 . tha 
coldeſt day in winter. i in the 

At preſent the town is much increaſed in 
to what it was formerly, and the church 
ſtately gothic ſtructure, one hundred and fey 


of >, Drins: 


buildine, 
IS 2 moſt 
entyv-twa 


and thi 
at the eaſt end. The tower is lofty, and in it i; * 
n 


of {ix good bells, with a clock, and muff "ms, 
The whole of the ſtructure is of the — — 
workmanſhip, and it had formerly a fine organ, bus 
was demoliſhed, during the civil wars in the reien .; 
Charles I. * 

The market place is oppoſite the weft front « tt. 
church, and near it is an excellent free {cha} wh. 
youth are qualified for the univerſity, and an hoſt 
for the ſupport of twelve decayed tradeſmen, both Ker 
ed and endowed by one Mr. Carr in the year 160 
The weekly market is on Monday, and there ae * 
annual fairs, viz. on Plough Monday, Eaſter Mon... 
Whitiun Monday, the twelfth of Auguſt, and 7 
tenth of October, being diſtant from London one bun. 
dred and fifteen miles. ; 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village, called 
Roxham, ſituated among the fens, where many cal 
trees have been dug up, ſo petrified that they are almoſt 
as hard as a ſtone and black as coal. It is the opinion 
of moſt learned men that theſe trees have laid under the 
ſurface of the earth ever ſince the univerſal deluge ; and 
we have ſeen ſome of them dug up in other parts of the 
kingdom, at the depth of twenty feet. Many ſhell; 
have alſo been found here, although the ſea is ſeventeen | 
miles diſtant,, nor have we any accounts that it ever 
overflowed this place. 

There was a convent of Gilbertine nuns at Haver- 
holm, a village, near Sleaford, founded by one of the 
biſhops of Lincoln, which remained till the general 
diflolution, when its annual 'revenues amounted to 
eighty-eight pounds, but it is now totally demo- 
liſhed. 

A few miles further to the north is Kyme, a con{- 
derable village, fituated in one of the moſt plealant 
places in the county, where a convent was founded in 
the reign of Henry II. and endowed with lands to a 
conſiderable amount, as appears from the annual ſtate 
of its revenues, which at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes amounted to one hundred and ten pounds, but 
no remains of it are now left. 

Travelling eaſtward, we came to Dunnington, a 
town of conſiderable antiquity, but now ſo much de- 
cayed, that it is little better than a village. It has ft! 
a. harbour for barges that bring goods from Boſton, and 
a free ſchool, endowed at the ſole expence of one M.. 
Cowley, who left his whole fortune to the town, # 
mounting to four hundred pounds a year. Great quan 
tities of hemp are cultivated in the neighbourhood, an" 
exported to London, for the uſe of the navy, by whit 
ſome of the inhabitants acquire conſiderable fortune. 
The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are fou: 
fairs, viz. on the twenty-fixth of May, the leventecntt 
of Auguſt, the fixth of September, and the ſeventecnit 
of October, being diſtant from London 116 miles. 

There are two villages in the neighbourhood of tar 
place, one of which is called Southerton, and the oe! 
Foſs Dyke, but neither of them contain any thing 
remarkable, only that near them are fill the remains 0 


ſome deep banks, ſuppoſed to have been W ee 
the lea, 


which is not above three miles diſtant, and 2 _ 
\ DOur” 


quently to overflow different parts of the NC?! 
hood. 3 

Boſton, the next place we viſited, is not only SEP 5 
antiquity, but alſo one of the moſt conſiderable 198%, 
in the county. It is pleaſantly ſituated on beth cone 
the river Witham, over which there is a ſtrong wer | : 
bridge. It was of great repute, during the — 
Romans were in Britain, and many of their antiddtee 
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have been dug up at it, particularly the foundatie 14 
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ed wall 5 pavement ts, baths and coins. It ſcems to 
ha ve made a con ſiderable figure under the Saxons, for 
it was a place of great repute ſoon after the eee RR 
00 zaqueſt, as appeais from 4 (OUrNament being held 3s 3x 
ſometime in the reign of Het 19 K when one Robert 
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There were ſeveral religious hou cs here, in the 
times of ＋ pery, arti. ulariy tufnirale, but they arc 
now totally demoliſned; the places where they ſtood be- 
ing ſcarc2 — own, altnough Leland gives us 2. parti- 

larly deicrip! ion of them, as Ley Were in his time, 
The houſes in the town ate extremely elegant; ant 
there is A good harbour for th! Opit Tu alch: 2Uuzn the 
reaceſt number of the inhabitand are graz iers, ail the 
beben country affording the beſt paſture for 


l But what principally engages notice of the 
rious, is the church, the largeſt in England, or per- 
hays in Europe, without tice iſles, being three hun 
Ired feet long, and a hundred fect broad, LUpPort cd by 


twenty our tall Pi}. ats, and covered with oak, the 


ceiling of Which is curiculiy carved, The tower is 
two hundred and eighty-two fre -t hi. Sh, over Which is 
a Cur! 1018 oOcta TON Janchorn, W. Hich makes the vnde 


length from the ground, three hundred feet, It is leen 
zhoye ſorty miles diſtant at fea, and Q of much {ervice 
to the Mariners, who would otherwiſe be expoſed to 
gent danger in coming near the waſhes or entering into 
the channel. The twelve e pillars are ſaid to be 
conformity with the twelve months of the yea 
Aiy-two win dow: 3, to the hfty-ewo wecks, 
nundred and x! y ive ſtep 5, to ys. 

{The town is well ſupplicd unh water, in conſe— 
1 e of ail aCt paſicd 111 the ren O Queen Anne, 
and there is a free ſchool, with two charity ichvols for 
tie children of the poor. It received its charter of in- 
corporation from Heary VIII. by wiich it is governed 
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and tree 
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by a ayor, Wo is alſo admiral of the bounds, a 
recorder, twelve 2ldermen, and clultcen Common coun— 


* 


el men, 2 judge- ad ocate, and a town clerk, with other 
rot er © keers. 

It has two weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſday and 
daurday, with three fairs, viz. on the fourt! J of May, 
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the cleventh of Auguſt, and the eleventh of Deccm- 
ber, being diſtant from London one hundred and nine- 
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Collegiate church, in the neighbourhood of the callic 


difivlution of religious houſes 
, both the caſtle and its manor h. 

bern the property ſy” the noble family of Clinton row 
Cakes of Newcattle. Great part of this flat * itructui 
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There was alfo a convent for monks oft 
der at Staket 1 another vi 11; age in the ſ. 


6 48 


he ſame or- 
ame neigh— 

bouche ood, founded by the counteſs de Lucy, in the rei: ar 
of king Ste phen, and remained t111 the diſfoluti on, W hen 
Its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and fixtv 
three DOuUn 4s . 
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anciently called T 
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tterſhall is 
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village, were one of the family of Nevil founded 7 
convint for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, of 
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Which great part is ſtill ſtandin to Rave 
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been an excceemn handſome itiucture. © the dilly 
_— its annuai revenues amounted to one hundred 
and niut ar en pounds. 

Fhe!r ed, king of . 956: founded a convent at 
Baruncy or Bradney a village in this netghbuurhand, 


but the! r 


buirbaroufty 
Thi: 


burnt it to the ground, after 
murder d all the * It 


had 
111 


tue 
remained 


iS LD a ds 7; TWO TH indted ais, TH Sue 5 the 
biilops of Lidel {von atier the conqusſt, rebuile is 
in a moſt magn.fticent manner, and in it were interred 
the clicks of king tal, Waun duc price called a 
miurtyr, and from Wh. ch it received contiderable pro- 
{its, * tho Offerings Of pilyrims, who came om all 
parts to vil: it. It received alſo conl! iderable ben rac- 
tions in lattar times from ſome of he ürſt nobility 
tor, at the Mnnken , its annual revenues amounted 
10 i ur 1 UP Ure and twentes nine pounds, 

Ine next place we u vifited was 1 broke, or Po- 
Iingbrc «2, 4 {mall town, withou any public iructure 


or cutioities, worthy 01 a travel r's no ice. In former 
times it had a ſtately caitie, built by Remora, earl of 
1 which aſterwards b came the property of 
the crown, and wes given by Edward III. to his ſon 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. 

In this caſtle enry IV. was born, 
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the throne of IEnglan U b * the depoſition of his COt. lun 
Richard II. u hum he afterwards c auld to be murder 


ed in Pomſret caſtle. Indeed the crimes committed by 
Henry, both to obtain the crown, and to keepit, . 

ſo many, that we need not wonder in ſuch an ignorant 
ſuperſtitious clergy, by granting 


age, he gratified 
them a law to burn of Wicklifte. His 
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vohole reian exhibited one continued ſcene of blood- 
hed, although trifling, when compared with tuat; 


vnc! h took place in 4 
ry VI. 

it has a poor weekly m:rket on TI ueſday, but the 
airs has been long ſince difcontinucd, and is diſtant 
from London 133 miles, 
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Wainfleet, is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears | 
from a collegiate church, being founded at it, in the 
reign of Edward I. The fituation is extremely plea- 
ſant, being on the aſcent of a hill ; but the houſes are 
poor mean ſtructures, not containing any thing worth 
notice, 

In 1716 a charity ſchool was ſounded in it for chil- 
dren of both ſexes, who are educated ſo as to qualify 
them for trades, The weckly market is on Monday, 
at which great quantities of corn are ſold ; and there 
are three fairs, viz. on the Monday before W hitſun- 
day, on the Monday fortnight after Whitſunday, if it 
falls in May, otherwile the fair is not held that year, 
and on the ſecond Monday in July, being diſtant iron 
London 137 miles. 

Burgh, the next place we viſited, is of great anti- 
quity, and ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, 
where they kept a garriſon to oppoſe the Saxon pirates, 
who infeſted the eaſtern coaſts of Britain many years, 
before they were invited over to the iſland. Many coins 
with the remains of pavements, have been dug up in 
the neighbourhood, for the riſing ground or mount 
upon which the town is built, is ſuppoſed to have been 
raiſed by art. 

The town is at preſent only a poor decayed place, 
not containing any thing worth notice, beſides the 
church, a noble gothic ſtructure, with a chariry ſchool 
for children of both ſexes ; and near the church yard 
is a barrow, or ancient funeral monument, There is a 
weekly market on Thurſday, with three fairs, viz. on 
the twelfth of May, the fixteenth of Auguſt, and the 
ſecond of October, being diſtant from London 137 
miles, 

A few miles to the north of Burgh is Alford, a 
ſmall but exceeding neat town, with a brook running 
through it, but built in ſo remote and obſcure a place, 
that it is ſeldom vilited by ſtrangers, nor does it con- 
tain ſo much as one public building, that merits a par- 
ticular deſcription. It has a poor weekly market on 
Tueſdays, and two fairs, viz. on Whitſunday ' ue- 
day, and the eighth of November, being diſtant from 
London 145 miles. 

Near this town is a village, called Greenfield, where 
an abby for monks of the ciſtertian order was founded in 
the laſt vear of king Stephen, which remained till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual reve- 
venues amounted to eighty pounds. 

Markby, another village, was famous for a convent 
of black monks, founded in the reign of king John, 
and endowed with lands in the neighbourhood, of which 
it remained in poſſeſſion, till the diſſolution, when its 
annual revenues amounted to one hundred and thirty 
pounds, thirteen ſhillings and two-pence. 

The Knights Templars had alſo an hoſpital at Malt- 
by, another ſmall village in this nelghbourhood, but 
both it and the others already mentioned, are now to- 
tally demoliſhed, and the places where they ſtood ſcarce 
Known, 

Returning weſtward, we viſited Horn Caſtle, plea- 
ſantly ſituated near ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, ſo that many 
parts of it are ſurrounded with water. It is ſuppoſcd 
to have received its name from an ancient fort or caſtle 
built near it, by the Romans, part of which, particu— 
larly the wall, is ftill to be ſeen. It is about four 
yards thick, and ſtrongly cemented with mortar, from 
which we may be aſſured, that it was once a place of 
great ſtrength. It appears from the remains of the 
walls to have been fortified with towers, with four 
gates, and a poſtern, and many coins and other an— 
tiquities, have been dug up at it, at different times. At 
preſ-nt the town is large populous and well built, 
with an old gothic church, and the ancient Roinan 
cuſtom of Floralia, or walking in proceſſion to a pole 
on the ſirſt day of May, is ſtill kept up here, by the 
boys, Who walk with willows in their hands, encircled 
with cowſlips ; and in the evening there is a great 

boncfire, at the expence of the inhabitants. 

This town was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and 
the common (cal is a caſtle and a hunting horn, The 
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weekly marker is on Saturday, and there are tg f. 
viz. on the firſt day of Auguſt, and St. Laurence . 
being diftant from London 141 miles, * Gay, 

In the neizhbourhood of Horn Cattle 13 Moor + 
a very ancient ſtructure ; but no accounts are * 
whom it was built. It is entirely of brick Bar, by 
ſembles the tower of a cathedral, but it docs not wg 
that there ever was a Church on the lpor, The 
probable opinion is, that it was one of the *. 
houſes erected for the ladies in ancient time: oe 
hold the deer hunted in the neighbouring foreſf 2 

In the ſame neighbourhood is Scrivelby Ha 
ancient ſcat of the Dymocks, who have for mary 5 
appeared in Weſtminſter Hall, at the coronation $5 os 
kings, armed like knights errants, to challende r. 
perion to fingle combat, who ſhould call the 5 
the ſovereign in queſtion. Ihe cuſtom is fill k. 1 
and by this ſervice the family hold the man-x of Ka: 
Crown. 

From Horn Caſtle a road extends to Louth, a cop. 
{iderable town, pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall 
called the Lud, from whence it is ſuppoſed to haye re 
ceived its name. It was formerly famous for x bene- 
dictine convent, founded by Alexander, biſkop of Lin. 
coln, chancellor of England, in the reign of kine 
Stephen, and endowed with many privileges, of which 
it remained in poſſeſſion till the diflolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and fifty pounds ; but none of its remains are 
now left. 

It is now a very handſome populous town, and the 
church is a noble gothic ſtructure, with a tall ſrire 
ſeen at a great diſtance. Near the church is an 4 
ceeding good free ſchool, founded by Edward VI. ad 
a Charity ſchool {or children of both ſexcs. It has uro 
weekly markets, VIZ. on Wedneſday and Saturday, and 
three fairs, viz, on the twenty fourth of May, the 
lixteenth of Auguſt, and the third of December, be- 
ing diſtant from London 154 miles, 

A little to the ſouth eait of Louth is Legburn, a 
ſmall village, where. there was formerly a convent for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order, but no remains off it are 
now left. - 

There was alſo a eonvent for Gilbertine monks at:? 
village called Alvingham, ncar Louth, foundrd in the 
reign of king Stephen, which remained till the dif- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to one hundred and twenty-eight pounds, 
fourteen ſhillings and two-pence. 

Travelling northward from Louth, we artivcd 2 
Saltfleet, pleaſantly ſituated on the German Occin, and 
formerly a place of ſome trade, although it is now 
greatly decayed, It has ſtill a harbour for ihipping; 
but it is ſuffered to fall to decay, there being no thips 
that uſe it above the ordinary fize of lighters. One 
Mr. John Watſon, who died 1695, aged one hun red 
and two, was vicar of this pariſh upwards of fe- 
venty years, and during that time, buried three fuc- 
ceſſive generations, except about five or hx perions, 
who ſurvived him. It has a weekly market on 
Saturday, but no fair, being diſtant from London 102 
miles, 

Market Raſen, the next town we viſited, is on 
poor decayed place, although it was of great repute in 
tormer times. It is pleaſantly fituated on a rung 
ground, from whence there is an extenive p!olpect 3 
but none of the buildings merit a particular deten. 
The weekly market is on Thurſday, and it has 4 5 
on the ſixth of October, being diſtant ſrom +,08008 247 
miles. | SY 

Caſtor, or as it was anciently called Thong CRY 
to which we travelled, aiter ws left More ache 
is likewiſe of very great antiquity, and was c © 
ſiderable repute, When the Romans were in the tits“, 
Here one of their legions was commonly ftaticus, an 
the remains of the town are ſtill to be ſcen, Wich * 
part of the caſtle, built in the Roman aner, 5 
flat rag ſtones, and cemented with mortar, Om po f 
of pebbles and ſand, Under the wall: oi 1 
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cient caſtle are ſeveral fine fprings, near which is a 
oſt beautiful grove of elms. : | Fe: 

The monkiſh writers, with their uſual fertility of 

have told us, that when the Saxons had de- 
feared the Pits and Scots, Hengiſt aſked, as a reward for 
his lervices, only as much land as could be incircled 
1 a bullock's hide ; which requeſt being granted, he 
15 the bullock's hide into thongs, and fo built this 
* know where the lying monk read this ſtory, tho" 
an a different occaſion, it being no more than the ac- 
count of Dido, in Virgil's Auncied, with a few alte- 
rations, to ſuit the Saxon chief. 1 
indeed there are ſo many remains of Roman antiquities 
i; this place, that there is not the leaſt doubt but that, 
luring the time they were in Britain, this town was 
not only an important fortreſs, but alſo a moſt healthy 
[nd delightful ſpot. At preſent it is a very neat town, 
vith ſeveral ſmall ſtreets, paved with the ruins of the 
roman Walls, and the church, which itands near the 
-uins of the cafile, is a venerable gothic ſtructure. The 
weekly market is on Monday, and reckoned one of the 
belt in the county, both for cattle and all forts of provi- 
£9ns, and there are two fairs, viz. on the firſt of June, 
ind the fixteenth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 155 miles. : 
A tew miles eaſtward of Caſtor is Irford, a conſide- 
nble village, where there was a convent for monks of 
de Premonſtratenſian order, founded in the reign of 
Henry II. but it was only a poor place, and is now to- 
ully demoliſhed. | 

During the heptarchy, there was a convent at Weſt 
Rayendale, another village, near the above, but the 
Danes deſtroyed it, and it lay in ruins till after the 
conqueſt, when it was again rebuilt, and continued till 
the diſlolution of alien priories, when its revenues were 
{atled by Henry VI. on King's College, in Cam- 
bridge. | 
The next town we viſited was Binbroke, pleaſantly 
fituated on a ſmall river, called the Ankham ; but al- 
though it was of conſiderable repute in former times, 
vet at preſent it is a poor decayed place, and only re- 
markable for vaſt numbers of fine eels taken in the 
mer. The houſes are built in a long ſtraggling man- 
per, and the ſtrect is exceeding dirty, being little bet- 
5 ter than a common road. It kas a good weekly market 
on Wedneſday, but no fair, being diſtant from London 
157 miles, 

Schill, a ſmall village near Binbroke, was formerly 
famous for a convent of Gilbhertine nuns, founded by 
ne Grevile, in the reign of king John, which re- 
mained till the diffolution of religious houſes, when its 


* annual revenues amounted to one hundred and thirty 
0 tve pounds, nine ſhillings, but no remains of it are 
0 kr, 

of About three miles north eaſt of Binbroke, is Ormſ- 
ſe by, a ſmall village, where there was a nunnery, found- 


e in the reign of king Stephen, which remained till 
tie diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
ſenues amounted to eighty pounds, eleven ſhillings and 
ten-pence. 
Grimſby, a very ancient town, and one of the firſt 
at was ſummoned to ſend members to parliament. It 
Vas formerly extremely populous, and beſides ſeveral 
ſreets, had two pariſh churches, one of which ſtill 
Mans, and is fo large that it has rather the appear- 
ace of a cathedral than a pariſh church, but the place 
F nom greatly decayed, for the harbour having been 
replectea, no ſhips cf burden can come into it, ſo that 
de trade chiefly depends on coals. There are however 
"me 200d houſes, and the town is endowed with many 
\uuable privileges. 
here was an ancient caill- in former times, built 
ar the deſence of the town; but although it was a 
lee of great ſtrength, it is now totally demoliſhed. 
de government is veſted in a mayor, a high ſteward, 
oricr, twelve aldermen, twelve common council 
den, two coroners, and a town clerk, with other pro- 
KI ancers. The weekly market is on Wedneſday, 
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and there are two fairs, viz. on the ſeventeenth of Tune, 
and the hfteenth of September, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 166 miles, 3 
There was a convent of black monks at a village 
called Wellow, in this neighbourhood founded by 
Henry I. which remained till the diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to ninty hve pounds fix ſhillings, 

There was alſo a ciſtertizn convent at a village 
in the ſame neighbourhood, founded by one of the 
Norman barons in the reign of Henry . It was in- 
habited by nuns, and at the diſſolution its annual re- 
venues amounted to forty pounds. 3 
A little north of Cotham is Newſham abby a ſmall 
village, but famous in former times, for a convent of 
Premonſtratenſian monks, founded in the reign of king 
Stephen, and at the diſſolution of religious houſes its an- 
nual revenues amounted to ninty nine pounds. 

Travelling along the coaſt we arrived at Barton, 
ſituated on the northern extremity of that part of the 
county called the Woulds, and at preſent extremely 
populous, becauſe of its ferry over the harbour to 
Yorkſhire, The number of paſſengets conſtantly 
going to and returning ſtom Hull, and other places 
oCccahions conſiderable ſums of money to be ſpent, 
ſo that many of the inhabitants acquire handſome 
fortunes, but there are no buildings, or ocher curioſities 
that merit a particular deſcription. 

The weekly market on Monday, is plentifully 
ſupplied with all forts of neceflary proviſions, and 
there is a fair on Trinity "Thurſday, being diſtant from 
London 165 miles, 

In the reion of king Stephen, William earl of Al- 
bemarle, founded a noble convent for black canons, 
at a village called Thornton near Barton, and en- 
dowed it with many valuable privileges, of which 
It remained in poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, When its annual revenues amounted to hve 
hundred and ninety pounds ſeventeen thillings, and 
en pence, a vaſt ſum in that age! This ſtately 
ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and with ſome modern 
improvements is now the feat of a private gentle- 
man, 

From Barton, a road extends along the coaſt to 
Burton, an agreeable town pleaſantly fituated on the 
banks of the Trent, near its influx into the Humber 


and built in a romantic and rural manner, there being 


tall trees prowing before moſt of the doors, and be- 
hind on a riſing ground, are many mills for grinding 
corn, ſo that the whole preſents the traveller with a 
variety of delightful ſcenes. There are many inhabi- 
tants in the town, and they have two pariſh churches, 
one of which is built under a precipice, fo that when 
the ſteeple is viewed from it, one is ready to imagine 
that it is a tres, or the maſt of a ſhip, The houſes 
are but mean ſtructures, and there is a weekly market 
on Tueſdays, but no fairs, being diſtant from London 
167 miles. 

Near Burton, at the confluence of the Trent, and 
ſome other rivers, is a tract of land called the iſland 
of Axholm, about ten miles long, though in many 
parts net above four in breadth, and contains the three 
following villages. 

Crowle, or C:oul, where there are two fairs, viz. 
on the laſt Monday in May, and the twenty ſecond 
of November, both of which are well frequented 
on account of the great numbers of catile brought to 
them. 

Epworth, a conſiderable village, was famous in for- 
mer times for a carthuſian monattery, founded by the 
earl of Nottingham, which in Jatter times received 
an indulgence from the pope, that extended to all 
pilgrims, who viſited it; a method ada pied by the 
court of Rome, in order to agrandize the regular 
clergy, and keep them dependant on the papal power. 
It continued to flouriſh in preat ſplendor till the d flo— 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenue3 
amounted to two hundred pounds, but none of its runs 
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The village has a fair for hemp and flax, on the | order, bu: being ſubject to an abby in Norm. 
ninth of September. it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry * VI. a kts 

The laſt village in the ifle of Axhalm is Hyrſt, mains of it are now left. 2 90. I 
where there was formerly a convent for black monks, Torkicy ncar Cameringham was forme ly a 
founded in the reign of Henry I. but it is now totally contiderable place, and enjoyed many privileg le. 
demoliſhed. { ticularly that of carryiny the king down 12 1 Pare 

Leaving this place we travelled to Glandford Bridge, and conducting him to "York, when he eam ** 


ſituated on the banks of the river Ankham, a coalider- | way. At pre i nt the village hes a fair on Vi 
able town, wherein are ſome very good houſes, with Monday for toys and all forts of hardw are, 


7 hitte 


a ſtone bridge over the river. It had formeriy a con- | In the neighbourhood Gf this ety, K Wd s ned. 
vent, or rather an hoſ ſpital ſubject to the abby of Bever- in toriner tines, founded by king John, and 
ly in Yorkſhire, but it is now totally demoliſhed. | | part of it is {t: 1 ſtanding, from Which hi TI" wi 

The town has ſome good inns, but no publick [| have been a very haidiome and revular aun : 


buildings that merit a par icular deferipuon. T1 he 
weekly market is on T huriday, but there are no fairs, 
being diſtant from London one hundred and tity five 
miles. 

Rukholm a ſmall village ſituated in an iſland of the 
ſame name near Gland ford, had a convent for black 
monks, founded in the reign of Eetay II. but it is 
now totally de moliſhed. 

In the reign oi Henry III. a convent was founded 
at Wingall, a ſmall villove Near Glaneford, but being 
an alien priory, It was diſlolved in the reign of Henry 
VI. and none of its ruins are now viſible. 


ture, 5 
Stow, the laſt village 0 be mentio acd ! en 
of the county, IS a place of great antiquity 
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to have becu the ſeat of a biſhop before the cath Þ1 
of Lincoln was built. It has an ancient gothic NY 
excecding large, and a fair for cattle on the tl ..- 
October. Mm 
From theſe parts we travelled to che ancient, 11 
* celebrated city of Lincoln, plealantly {ituate, * 
river Witham. When the Romans arrived in B 
tain it was one of tus places, gte ad nu 4 
of the inhabitants teſided, but th y 
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Omby, the lait —— we ſhall mention in this from it, their 3 built a City ia a { 
neighbourhood, is a pl. ace of conſiderable antiquity, _— ſurrounded by a deep ditch, which in zue 
and” many Roman coins have been dug up near it, places is yet viſible. It was divided into four ha. 
though it does not appear that it Was one of their by as many fireets croſſing each otner, and 65 
ſtations. tne gates conlſiſting of a le emicircular aich, b il; © 

From Glandford a road extends to Firtan, a place fone without cement or MOTLAT is il] ſtanCin „ and 
of creat antiquity, and forrayly a very populous town, called Newport gate, ſuppoled to be a; gte © pices 
but it is now ſo decayed, as ſca:ce deſerves the name of of antiquity as is Now to be found in Britaia, Y 
a village. The houſes art poor mean ſtructures, and in diameter about tixicen feet, riſing from an in 
I: is moſtly deſerted of its inhabitants. It has a Ot CUTIOUS mouJdings, and on both 1 lides toads tas 
weekly market on Saturday, and two fairs, viz. on top, great Kones are laid about ten orftwelve ice, 
the thirtieth of April, and the tenth of Auguſt, being long Which takes gie the preſture that Would ole 
diſtant from London 1 49 miles. wilc incline too much from the Center. 

The next place we vilted was Gainsburgh, i There * many pieces ot the Roman wall {i!! 
Gaintborough, pleaſantly ſituated on the river 19 viſible round the City, and near the above ate 
near the borders of Nottinghamſhire, and a place of a moiſt Curious piece of antiquity, called the Mint 
great antiquity, for in the ninth century the Daniſh |! Wail, built of alternate layers ot brick aid | [ts 
barhatians landed at it, and ruined all the inha- |} frrovgly cemented, and avout fixtcen fret high, aud 
bitants in the neighbourhood, after which they re- forty long, ſuppoted to have er added by tue Ro- 
turned to their ſhips laden with booty. maus, after the old city was finiſh 

it was here that Sweno, the Dane, was murdered ne Romans allo built a alt here, which th 
by one of the Engliſh who was never diſcovered, and |} left in good repair, and during the heptarchy a ; 
there is a * in the town, where it Is laid many riſon was Kept in it, as one of the 2 ipal tuits 11 
of the Danes were buried, but that muſt have been Mercia, After the battle of Haſtings, William the 
aſter they \ were converted to chriſtianity, which did Conqueror repaired this caſtle, and ir continued Us 
not take pla ce till the reign of Canute the Great. tlouruh 1 years after, but is now in ruins, - 

' At preient the town is large populous and well thuugh there is fo much of it leit, as ſerves tn 
| built, with many fine houſes, and carries on a very convey an idea of its ancient flrength, and mag 
| conſiderable trade, by means of the Trent and the It CENCC. 

Humber. The church is an exceeding handſome During the civil wars in the reizn of King Stephen, 
| ſtructure, built in the modern taſte, tor the old one a very iemarxable battle was to. Int here, of WIL! 

having fallen to decay, it was pulicd down by ac the tollowing are the partic ulars. Matilda dhe 

| ; of parliament 1735, and there are ſeveral meetings preis having marched with a {nll arm £0 $.1C0!!, 
9 tor proicitant Citlentets. The market place is ex- decphen purſued her thither, and immedlat b 


| ceeding handſome, and ſhips of conſiderable burthen 


heged the place, but the emprets —_— 10 
| come up to the harbour, 


river in dit2uiſe. In the meun time Robert ins 
herozck earl ot Gloucefier, and natural brother « 
the empreſs, having raiſed an army Crul Jed the 1 rent, 
and by forced marches a1 Tived at Lincoln, beige 
Stephen had the leatt notice of 1118 apr roack. 0 ſo that 
a battle beca:ne inevitable. The carl of Glouccite 
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The weekly market 1s en Tueſdays, and there are | 
two fairs, viz. on Eaſter Tueſday, and the twentieth | 
| 

( 

1 

| 
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of October, being diſtant from London one hundred 
and forty cight miles. 

| There are ſome remains of a Roman highway, at 
| aA village called Marton near Gainsborough, and near | dre up his aun, with ſo much judgwent, lat! 
| it many coins and other pieces of antiquity, have been || conduct appeared even equa! to his courage. I 
| dug up. placed the foot in the Center, aud che hot ie to f 
| About two miles diſtant from Gainſborough is a jj} hem on each wing, ons body of which War * 
confiderable village called Heyminges, or Hcvenyuge, || poled of thols who had | been deprived of their ce 

f 


| wacre one of the barons, founded a convent for morn Be and proſcribed by the king, and beſides theie he! 


— a= 


f of the ciſtertian order, in the reign of Henry il. ] 4 great body of Wee . poſted at the end 05 0! 
| which remained till the diſſolution of relic ious h. uſes, the lines, under the Sl of his fon in lu, a 
when its annual revenues amounted to forty nine earl of Cheſter. Nor was the ſame judgment * 5 


1 

| ing in dne K kin 25 who grew 4 his Femin r 
under the command of V l ian D'ypres © 

hand, and nis Engliſn und Er = 2 carl Ve Noi: 


puts, live ſhilling 5 and two Pence, 

| i hete was an allen priory at another village called 
1 } 

| SAIL ola, for monks of the Piemonttfatchfian 
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whilſt the foot were placed in the center 


ther 4 
3 king commanded in perſon, and fought on 


where the 


he Flemings began the attack upon the Welch, 
whom they drove before them, like ſo many goats, 
but the earl of Cheſter, laid hold of that opportunity 
xy mtacking D'ypres, at the head of thoſe who had 
oft their eſtates, who threw down their lances, drew 
weir {words and fought with ſuch bravery that the 
F emiſu horſe were utterly put to the flight. 

The king being thus left deſtitute on the right 
1nd left, was ſurrounded on every ide by the enemy, 
and though he behaved with the utmoſt skill and 
bravery againſt great numbers, he was at laſt ob- 
'2ed to yield; for having broken his battle ax, he 
gew his ſword and fought on foot, after his horſe 
had been killed and his men had fled. | In this un- 
equal conflict he broke his ſword, but ſtill continued 
do fight with his truncheon, till he received a blow 
hat brought him to the ground. He made one effort 
more, but one William de Raines a Norman, having 
fixed him by the creſt, threatened to kill him if he 
lid not immediately ſurrender ; upon which the king 
told him, that he would ſurrender to none, but the 
ear] of Glouceſter, who being near came and took 
him priſoner. 

The earl whoſe humanity was equal to his courage, 
treated the captive king with the greateſt reſpect, and 
ent him to the caſtle of Briſtol, but the empreſs ordered 
lim to be loaded with chains, which ſo exaſperated 
the people, that they ſoon after took up arms in his 
defence. 

[a the latter end of the reign of king John, the 
barons then in arms againſt him, invited Lewis 
the Dauphin of France, over to their aſſiſtance, who 
zccordingly came with a great army, and was offered 
the crown, but his inſolent behaviour to all ranks of 
people diſguſted the barons, and king John dying, 
they reſolved to place the crown on the head of his 
fon Henry III. 

Lewis was unwilling to looſe what he had gained 
in England, and therefore ſent over to the continent 
for a ſtrong reinforcement of men, with which he 
beſieged Lincoln; but the earl of Pembroke whom 
tie barons had appointed regent, and guardian of 
the young king, marched to its relief with a power- 
fal army, who all hated the French, and were reſol ved 
either to conquer or die. | 

The French under the command of the ear] of 
berche, had taken the city, but the caſtle ſtill held 
vut, and they had refolved to continue the ſiege, in 
vicer to obtain poileſhon of that fort, before they 
mould venture out to give battle to the regent, but 
the cal arriving in the neighbourhood, ordered Faulk 
© Brent to enter the caſtle at a poſtern, which opened 
into the fields, of which the French had not the leait 
Bvtice, 

| Faulk was no ſooner entered, than purſuant to his 
mtruction, he ſallied out upon the French, while the 
amy commanded by Pembroke, ſtormed one of the 
yas of the city. The regent did every thing that 
could be dene by a brave geueral, to animate his 
men, while the pope's legate ſtood with a book and a 
candle anathematizing the French, and offering pa rdon 
vi in to all the Eugliſh, who ſhould be killed. The 
tart of Perche finding all was loſt, reſolved not to 
iuryive the ſhame, and was ſlain, upbraiding ſuch 
vi the Engliſh as were in his army for their trea- 
Chery, 

The general being thus killed, his men endeavoured 
'0 lave their lives by flight, but the Engliſh who had 
lutred many indignities from them, put all who fel! 
no their hands to the ſword, ſo that very few eſcap- 
ed. The city having during the wars fided with the 
"ons, was plundered by the royal army, and the 
Ton got ſo much booty, that they called it Lincoln 
ar, 


in that age and ſeveral years before. Lincoln was 
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one of the moſt populous cities in England, and in 
the reign of Edward III. John of Gaunt built a 
magnificent palace at the bottom cf the hill, where 
he often reſided and kept his court, and the king made 
It a ſtaple for wobl, leather and all forts of merchan- 
dize, with the privilege of keeping a mint for coining 
money. Having ſaid thus much concerning the civil 
ſtate of this city in ancient times, it remains to be 
treated of as the ſear of a biſhop. 

When the biſhops of Dorcheiter in Oxfordſhire, re- 
moved to this place, they began to build a cathedral, but 
like all other ſtructures of the ſame nature, it was 
many years before it was complete). lt is built on 
a lofty eminenee, and ſeen at a greater diſtance that 
any other church in England ; but although it is one 
of the largeſt cathedrals, it is not ſo handſome as ſome 
others, becauſe mary of its ornaments were removed 
by order of Henry VIII. who alſo fcizcd its treaſures, 
which amounted to two thouland, fix hundred and 
twenty-one ounces of gold, and four thouſand two 
hundred and eighty-five ounces of filver, belides a 
vaſt number of diamonds, and ail forts of precious 
ſtones. | 

The monks conſidered it as one of the fineſt fruc- 
tures that had ever been built. telling the people, that 
the devil looked upon it with envy, which gave rife to 
the proverb, ſtill uſed, when a malicious perſon be- 
holds another's proſperity in the world, 


&« He looks like the devil over Lincoln.“ 


This cathedral is in length, five hundred and nine+ 
teen feet, the croſs iſle is two hundred and twenty- 
ſeven, and the nave and fide iſles, one hundred and 
ſixty- eight; ſo that it is the largeſt church in England, 
except the cathedral of Vork. | 

The chapter houſe, with the cloyſters, library, and 
windows, are all extremely curious, and greatly ad- 
mired by travellers, and the bell, commonly called the 
Great Pom of Lincoln, weighs near five ton, and 
1s twenty-three feet in circumference, being capable of 
holding four hundred and twenty-four gallons, ale mea- 
ſure, It hangs in a ſteeple by itlelf, but is never rung, 
and only tolled upon ſome particular occaſions, 

In former times this biſhoprick was one of the richeſt 
in England, as appears from the annual ſtate of its re- 
venues, at the diflolution, which amounted to twa 
thouſand and ninety-hve pounds, twelve ſhillings, and 
fhve-pence ; but the king having granted away many 
of its manors ; it is now far inferior to what it was at 
that time. The chapter, beſides the biſhop, conſiſts 
of a dean, a precenter, a chancellor, a ſub- dean 
tix arch-deacons, fifty-two prebendaries, four vicars, 
eight ſinging men, an organift, feven poor clerks, 
eight chorifters, and ſcven burghurſt chanters. 

The biſhop's palace, which ſtood on the aſcent of a 
hill, a little to the ſouth of the Roman wall, was for- 
merly one of the moſt ſtately ſtructures in England; 
but it Was ruined during the civil wars in the laſt cen- 
tury, although ſo much of it fill remains, as conveys 
an idea of its ancient grandeur. 

T here are thirteen pariſh churches, beſides the ca- 
thedral, but none of them merit a particular deſcription, 
and there are leyeral. meetings for proteliant dit- 
{enters. 

In the times of popery there were many religious 
houſes in this city, one of which was for Gilbertine 
canons, whoſe annual revenues, at the diſiolution, a- 
mounted to two hundred and two pounds, hve ſhillings; 
but this, as well as all the others, is now totally de- 
moliſhed. 

At preſent, Lincoln is extremely populous, but many 

of the houlcs are old, particularly in that part Which 
lays low ; but in the upper part are many elegant build- 
ings, finiſhed in the modern taſte, and inhalnted by 
people of diſtinction, who chufe it as a nlace of retirx- 
ment. 

The aſſizes for the county are held in a room in the 

6 1 calle! 
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caſtle ; and there is an exceeding good town houſe, with 
four. charity (ſchools for the children of · the poor. : 

The city enjoys all the privileges of a county, and is 
under the government of a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, two ſheriffs, a common councit of forty of 
the principal inhabitants, a coroner, ſword bearer, and 
a town clerk, with other proper officers, 

The weekly market on Friday is plentifully ſupplied 
with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions; and it has four 
fairs, viz. on the ſecond Tueſday after the twelfth of 
April, the filth of July, and the firſt Wedneſday after 
the twelfth of September, and the twelfth of Novem- 
ber, being diſtant from London one hundred th irty- 
one miles. 

We ſhall now proceed to mention fuch places as are 
in the neighbourhood of this city, beginning with Spit- 
tle on the Street, fo called, becauſe it is built on one 
of the Roman highways, and in latter times, had an 
hoſpital erected in it for poor diſeaſed perfons. It is a 
conſiderable village, and through every part of its 
neighbourhood many Roman antiquities have been dif- 
covered, from which we may infer, that ic was a place 
of great repute when they were in the iſland, although 
its ancient name is loſt in the ruins of time. | 

About fix miles eaſt of Lincoln is a village called 
Bullings, famous in former times for a convent, founded 
in the reign of Henry II. for monks of the Premon- 
ſtratenſian order, which in latter times received many 
benefations, ſo that at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, its annual revenues amounted to two hundred 
and forty-two pounds, five ſhillings and eleven-pence, 
Some of the walls of this ſtructure are ſtill ſtanding, 
with a ſtately tower, which appears to have been exe- 
cuted in the moſt curious manner. 

A little to the eaſtward of this village is another, 
called Wragly, pleaſantly fituated on a ſmall ſtream, 
and in it is an hoſpital or alms-houſe, for fix clergy- 
man's widows, who have all the neceſſaries of life, and 
a chapel, where divine ſervice is performed every day. 
This village has two fairs, viz. on the twenty-third 
of May, and eleventh of October. 

here were two convents, one for monks, and the 
other for nuns, at a village called Bullington, north 
eaſt of Lincoln, founded in the reign of king Stephen, 
both of which remained til} the diffolution of religious 
houſes, when their annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and ſifty-eight pounds. 

The Knights Templars had an hoſpital at Eagle, a 
village in this neighbourhood, founded in the reign of 
king Stephen ; but when that order was aboliſhed, it 
came to the Knights Hoſpitalars, who kept it till the 
diflolution of religious houfes, when its annual reve- 
nues amounted to one hundred and twenty-four pounds, 
two ſhillings. 

T here was a ftately caſtle built at Somerton, another 
village, near the above, by Anthony Beck, biſhop of 
Durham, in the reign of Edward I. and one of the 
moſt warlike prelates that ever lived in England. The 
tower, and ſome other parts of the building, are ſtill 
ſtanding, which ſhews it to have been a place of great 
ſtrength. 

Ancaſter is a very conſiderable village, ſituated ſouth 
of Lincoln, and ſuppoſed to have been one of the Ro- 
man cities, as ſeveral of the walls and entrenchments 
are ſtill viſible. That it was one of their ſtations is 
evident from the vaſt numbers of coins, and other re- 
mains of antiquity that have been dug up, and there 
are ſtill ſome ruins of a caſtle that appears to have been 
built by the Romans. | 

Hunnington a village in the neighbourhood of An- 
caſter, was one of the places where the Romans had an 
exploratory tower, to give notice when the enemy ap- 
proached, and great part of their camp is ſtill viſible, 
being ſurrounded with a wall and ditch. Great num- 
bers of Roman coins were dug up here in 1691, being 
moſtly of the latter emperors ; and within theſe few 
years, ſome labourers dug up pieces of ſpears, bridles, 
ſwords, and other warlike like inſtruments, together 
with a large urn, filled with coins, among which was 


— 
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y- of Julia, daughter of Auguſtus, and another of 
gr ppa. | 

There was a ſmall convent at a village called Nod 
near Lincoln, founded in the reign of Henry II. Yap, 
remains of it are left, 70 

On the heath, near Lincoln, is a place called Te 
ple Bruer, where there are the remains of a church, 
built by the Knights Templars, on the model of th. 
which ſtands near the Holy ſepulchre, and near ir — 
the remains of a ſtone croſs, ſet up about the fans 
time, where the people uſed to count their beads _ 
repeat their prayers. ; 

The air of this county in thoſe parts that lay diſtant 
from the fens, is eſteemed as healthy as any in Eng. 
land ; but in the marſhes and fenny places, it is equal| 
bad, and the people are in general ſubje to agues. 

The ſoil js in general extremely rich, and produces 
great quantities of corn, and paſture for all ſorts of cat. 
tle, who are fed here in great numbers. 

All forts of wild fowl and game are in great plenty; 
and the rivers afford the beſt freſh water fiſh, Indeed 
the wild fow] are in ſuch plenty, that on many ac. 
counts they may be conſidered as the greateſt ſupport 
of the place, by reaſon of the vaſt ſums of money an. 
nually received for them ; for in other reſpects, the 
trade of the county is but ſmall, although many of the 
towns are well ſituated for that purpoſe, 

The principal rivers in Lincolnſhire are the fol. 
lowing : 

The Welland, already deſcribed, which falls into the 
German Ocean at the Waſhes. 

The Witham, which riſes near Grantham, and run- 
ning north, paſſes by Lincoln, after which it runs 
ſouth eaſt, and falls into the German ocean, near Boſ- 
ton, in this county, already deſcribed. 

The Trent, which riſes in Staffordſhire, runs thro' 
Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire, after which it paſſes 
along one fide of this county, and falls into the 
Humber. 

The Dun, which rifes in the weſt riding of York- 
ſhire, and joining with the Trent, forms the iſland of 
Axholm in this county, already deſcribed. 

The Ankam riſes near the city of Lincoln, and di- 
recting its courſe northward, falls into the Humber, 2 
little below the influx of the Trent. 

The manners of the people in this county, in the 


populous towns, ſuch as Stamford, Grantham, and the , 


city of Lincoln, are as poliſhed as any in the neigh- 
bouring counties; but thoſe who live in the fenny parts 
are extremely ruſtick, which is generally aſcribed to 
their not having many opportunities of converſing with 
ſtrangers. But theſe poor people labour under a {till 
greater diſadvantage, namely, that in many places they 
have ſcarce an opportunity of attending divine ſervice; 
for by a moſt glaring abuſe of church power, one curate 
is often obliged to diſcharge the duties of hve or fix pa- 
rithes, for ſo ſmall a ſalary as is ſcarce ſufficient to pro- 
cure the neceſſaries of life, whilſt thoſe who enjoy the 


livings, are at other parts of the kingdom, indulging 


themſelves in all ſorts of diverſions ! 
The moſt curious plants in this county are the fol- 
lowing : 
Swallow Thorn, on different parts of the coaſt. 
Chickweed Knot Graſs, near Boſton. 
Propwort, near Spalding, and in other parts. 
Golden Dock in different parts of the marſhes. 
Sea-orach on the coaſt near the Humber. 
Common Carraways, in many parts of the marines. 
Calathian Violet, on the heaths. And : 
Fair flowered Nuſe Hemp, on the bank of the 


| rivers, 


7 
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Lincolnſhire has produced many eminent perſons, 0 
whom we ſhall mention the following : 


Richard Fox, L. L. D. was born in this cou''s- 
about the latter end of the reign of Henry VI. and m. 
ſtructed in grammar learning at a private ſchool, Ates 
which he tiniſhed his ſtudies at Cambridge, _— 
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ſled into foreign parts. He reſided ſometime at Paris 
yon he became acquainted with Henry; earl of Rich 

, nd, who was then an exile in France, and aſſiſted 
en eich his beſt advice, in order to obtain the crown 


of E ngland. 
After the or 
home, and promoted him to ſeveral valuable livings, 


id at laſt advanced him to the rich biſhopric of Win- 
"eſter, which he enjoyed till his death. He was a 
oo of great political knowledge, and aſſiſted Henry 
vil. with his council in the moſt weighty affairs, hut 
an the acceſſion of Henry VIII. having recommended 
Wolſey to the King as a young man of great abilities, 
the artful cardinal ſoon ſupplanted his benefactor, and 
ven treated him with great diſreſpect. This ungrate- 
ul conduct of Wolſey's ſo chagrined Fos, that he 
tired to his biſhopric, and ſpent the remainder of his 
lays in works of charity. He founded two free ſchools, 
dne at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, and the other at 
Grantham in this county; but his greateſt work was 
he noble college of Corpus Chriſti, at Oxford. He 
ved to a great age, and died at Wincheſter 1528. 


lohn Fox was born at Boſton in this county 1517, 
ind inſtructed in the grammar ſchool of that town, from 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Brazen Noſe 
college, Oxford. »He applied himſelf very cloſely to 
his ſtudies, and having read the holy ſcriptures with 
the! writings of the fathers, he was convinced of the 
errors of popery, and took part with thoſe who ſup- 
ported the reformation, for which he was expelled the 
univerſity, and obliged to become a private tutor to 
the ſons of a country gentleman. | 
During the perſecution in the reign of queen Mary, he 
fed for ſafety to Germany, where he remained till the 
:ccefion of queen Elizabeth, when he returned to Eng- 
and, and was preſented by the ſecretary Cecil to a pre- 
bendary in the cathedral church of Saliſbury, and 
might have enjoyed other preferments, but could never 
de perſuaded to ſubſcribe the articles. 

He was in ſentiment a real proteſtant, and a great 
enemy to perſecution, under any name whatever, but 
he had no great opinion of the rites and ceremonies of 
he church of England. He was the auther of ſeveral 
works, particularly the celebrated Martyrology, which 
ad more towards promoting the reformation, than all 
the other books, printed in that age, and remains a 
laſting monument of the cruelty of the papiſts, and the 
unparalelled ſufferings of the proteſtants. 

He died at London 1587, and was interred in the 
pariſh church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 


William Cecil, one of the greateſt ſiateſaſen that ever 
conducted the affairs ot the Engliſh nation, was born 
a his father's ſeat in this county 1531, and inſtructed 
n Grammar learning by a private tutor. When pro- 
perly qualified, he was ſent to the univerſity of Cam- 
Iridze, when in a ſhort time, he made ſuch progreſs, 
that he read lectures both on Greek and philoſophy, not 
'or any falary, but merely as an amuſement, to im- 
prove himſelf in thoſe valuable branches of learning. 

When he left the univerſity he entered himſelf a 
ſudent in Gray's-inn to ſtudy the municipal laws of 
de nation. His father was at that time groom of the 
robes to Henry VIII. and his ſon going one day to viſit 
m at court, he entered into an argument in Latin 
vith a Romiſh prieſt, whom he coufuted, which fo 
Pleaſed the king, that he granted him the reverſion of 

uſtus Brevium, in the court of common pleas. 

During the reign of Edward VI. he enjoyed ſeveral 
ices, and had a conſiderable hand in promoting the 
Cormation, Queen Mary offered him any place he 
dae to accept of, on condition he would renounce his 
gion, but he nobly reſiſted the temptation, and was 
uicred to live unmoleſted. 

Vhen queen Elizabeth aſcerided the throne, he was 
"Pointed ſecretary of ſtate, and had a hand in all the 
"anlactions of that reign, that were for the benefit of 

nation, particularly the ſettling of the proteſtant 


battle of Boſworth, the king ſent for him 


| 
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religion, and defeating the ſchemes laid by the papiſts. 
He was afterwards appointed lord high treaſurer, and diſ- 
charged the duties of that important office,in ſuch a man- 
ner as will be admired by all ſucceeding ages, as lon 
as the hiſtory of England is read, or the name of Mel 
Elizabeth repeated. The queen created him lord Bur- 
leigh, and he continued at the helm of affairs, till his 
death, 1598, when he was interred under a monument 
in one ot the churches at Stamford. 


Eſq; was the ſon of a gentleman in 
Lincolnſhire, and born at his father's country ſeat in 
1532. He was inftruced in Grammar learning, at 
Eaton ſchool, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his 
ſtudies in St. John's college, Cambridge. When he 
left the univerſity, he entered himſelf a ſtudent of Lin- 
coln's-inn, but hot reliſhing the law, he went abroad 
to viſit foreign nations, and did not return to Eng- 
land, till the death of queer. Mary. 

His father dying 1562, Mr. Sutton was left in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a very opulent eſtate, and the duke of Nor- 
folk procured him the place of maſter general of the 
ordnance in the northern counties. About the ſame 
time he married a young lady. with a great fortune, 
and having purchated of the Biſhop ot Durham two 
manors, wherein were coal mines, he had them worked 
to great advantage, ſo that in a ſhort time, he became 
extremely rich, for he was in poſſeſſion of more ready 
money, than any man in the kingdom. His next em- 
ployment was that of a merchant, which he carried on 
to great advantage, through every part of the commer- 
cial world, which with the protits ariſing from his 
lending money to the nobility, amounted at lait to a 
prodigious ſum. 

The earl of Suffolk having procured a grant from 
the crown of the diſſolved Carthuſian monaſtery, -near 
Weft Smithfield, London, Mr. Sutton purchaſed it, and 
founded in its ſtead the noble hoſpital and (ſchool, Mill 
called the Charter Houſe. (See our account of Middle- 
ſex.) He lived to a good old age, and died at Hackney 
1611, his body being buried in the chapel of his hoſpi- 
tal, under an handſome monument. 


Thomas Sutton; 


Sir Edmund Anderſon, a very celebrated lawyer, was 
born in this county, ſome time in the latter end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. but the year is not certainly 
known. When he was properly qualified for the uni- 
verſity, his parents ſent him to Lincoin college, Ox- 
ford, where he ſtudied ſome time, and then entered 
himſelf a ſtudent in the inner Temple London, in or- 
der to acquire a perfect knowledge of the municipal 
laws of his country. 

When he was called to the bar, he became very emi- 
nent as a councellor, and queen Elizabeth appointed 
him one of her ſerjeants at law. On the death of the 
learned fir James Dyer, he was promoted to the high 
office of lord chief juſtice of the court of common pleas, 
the duties of which he diſcharged with great abilities 
and integrity. He was along with others appointed 
to preſide on the tryal of the unfortunate Mary, queen 
of Scots, and what was very remarkable, when Davi- 
ſon, the ſecretary, ſigned the warrant for her execution, 
fir Edmund Anderſon preſided at his tryal, for acting in 
obedience to the queen's' orders, and the judgment of 
her own commiſſioners ; but how he could reconcile 
ſuch contradictory practices to the anſwer of a good 
conſcience, we leave the reader to judge. He enjoyed 
his high office till his death 1605, and publiſhed a vo- 
lume of reports full of learning, but much inferior to 
thoſe of Dyer arid Plowden. | 


Sir William Monſon, well known for his abilities 
in naval affairs, was the fon of fir John Monſon, and 
born at his father's ſeat in this county 1569. When 


he was properly qualified for the univerſity, his father 
ſent him to Baliol college, Oxford, where he remained 
about two years, but having an averſion to a ſedentary 
life, he left the univerſity, and unknown to his friends 


entered himſelf as a private man, on board a privateer, 
fitted 
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y | fitted out to cruiſe on the coaſt of Spain. It was not wrapt up as it were in the love of divine thios: -- 

! long before he had an opportunity of diſplaying bis died in the year 1687, N 
| courage, for the privateer attacked a rich ſhip of above | | 

three hundred tons burden, and took her after a ſtout Simon Patrick, D. D. was born at Gain%,.,.... 

| teſiſtance. in this county 1626, and inſtructed in grammar 3 

With this prize they returned to England, and ing, at the fice ſchool of that town, from When. 

Monſon having been diſcarded by his relations for Jeav- was ſent to Queen's college, Cambridge, where * 

ing the univerlity, devoted the reſt of his life to the finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy orders. U. 


ſea, and roſe by his merit, without intereſt, through 
all the inferior offices to the higheſt command in the ſca, to which he was preſented by Sir Walter St » f 
navy. In the laſt year of queen Elizabeth, he cor- aud when the act of uniforimity took place 1662, h *. 
reſponded with James VI. of Scotland, and promited promoted to the rectory of St. Paul's Covent G 
to aſſiſt him with the fleet, had any oppoſition been 
made to his acceſſion to the throne of England, for 


firſt preferment in the church was the living of W 
8 atte; 
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where he became a moſt celebrated preacher, and dif. 
charged the duties of his ſtation in the moſt exemplary 


which he was next year appointed admiral of the Nar- manner. 

row Seas, and vice admiral of the fleet. He continued He was «fterwards promoted to the deanery of Peter- 

high in the king's favour, till ſome envious intriguing borough ; and when king James attempted to eſtabliſh 

perſons brought him under the royal diſpleaſure, f̃rom popery, Dr. Patrick, became a ſtrenuous advocate for 
| which he was again relieved, and lived in honour and the proteſtant religion, both in his Writings and 5 

reputation till his death 1643. He publiſhed a curious mons. : 
I coilection of tracts on naval affairs, very much eſteem- When the revolution took place, he was promotes 
| ed, and left behind him many children. to the biſhopric of Chicheſter, and when ſome «cf Fes 


biſhops refuſed to take the oaths to the government, h. 
Richard Buſby, D. D. was born in this county was tranſlated to Ely, in the room of Dr. Turner, ubs 


1606, and initructed in Grammar learning at Weſt- was turned out. As a divine, Dr. Patrick was un. 
minſter, from whence he was ſent to Chriſts church in doubtedly a man both of great learning and piety; 5 
Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into Commentary on the hiſtorical books of the Old Te. 
holy orders. His firſt preferment in the church, was ment is juſtly admired, and his devotional writings hing 
the reQory of a ſmall country pariſh, to which he was been of great ſervice to the caule of Religion. 12 


preſented 1639, but his great abilities were not ſuffe red died at Ely 1707. 


1 to remain long in obſcurity, for he was the next year 

. advanced to the head maſter-ſhip of Weſtminſter ſchool, Sir Iſaac Newton, the glory of England, the admit. 
' a place he enjoyed fifty-four years, with the greateſt tion of the learned world, and the father of true philg- 
| reputation, that any ſchool-maſter enjoyed. | ſophy, was born at the ſmall village of Woolſtrope in 
| Moſt of the nobility and gentry ſent their ſons to be this county, already deſcribed, on the twenty- fiſch day 
educated under him, for he had great abilities in judg- of December 1642. He was inſtructed in Grammaz 
ing af the natural inclinations of youth, and could readily learning at the free ſchool of Grantham, and ſent to finiſh 

dilcover to which of the ſciences they would addict his ſtudies in Trinity college Cambridge, under the lcarne! 

| themſelves. To this quality in the doctor, the greateſt Dr. Barrow, where he made vaſt progreſs in the mathe- | 

and moſt uſeful a ſchoolmaſter can enjoy, may be aſ- matics, which he applied to the principles of the Car- | 

cribcd , that his ſcholars made the moſt rapid progreſs teſian Syſtem, and diſcovered the vanity of that philo- | 

in their ſtudies, and more learned men were brought ſophy. This led him to ſearch into the principles 9 | 

up under him, than ever were inſtructed by a ſchool- nature, and before he was twenty five years of age, hz | 
maſter in any age or nation. had made ſuch diſcoveries as laid the foundation of his 

When the reſtoration took place, he was appointed a future greatneſs. 

prebendary of Weſtminſter, and canon and treaſurer of When the plague raged at Cambridge, he retired to 

Wells, which he held till his death 1695. He wrote his mother's houſe, at Woolſtrope, where one day 4 | 

ſeveral grammatical treatiſes for the uſe of ſcholars, and he was fitting in the garden, ſtudying the nature of gr2- 

lince his death a handſome monument has been erected vity, he ſaw ſome pears fall from a tree, which lad tin | 

to his memory in Weſtminſter abby. to apply the mathematics to every propoſition in pailt 

( 


phy, and ſoon after he publiſhed his Principia, a boos 
Henry More, D. D. was born at Grantham in this || juſtly admired by the learned in every European nation. 
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county, and inſtructed in Grammar learning at Eaton He was appointed profeſſor of mathematics in the ro! a 
ſchool, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in | of Dr. Barrow, and repreſented the univerſity of Car, | 
Chriſt's college, Cambridge, where he took his degrees bridge in two different parliaments. His celevrates N 
and was elected one of the fellows. Many valuable liv- treatiſes on Fluxions and Optics, were entirely his 0 
ings were offered him, and even biſhoprics, but he pre- own invention, and the Royal Society choſe him tacii ! 
| ferred a collegiate life to the higheſt ſtation in the preſident, an office which he held till his death. 
j world, becauſe it afforded him time to proſecute his In 1705, he received the honour of knighthood, at 
| ſtudies, he being naturally of a very contemplative mind. was appointed warden of the Mint. On the accctuon . 
| He was once prevailed on to go to Whitehall, which he of George I. he was continued in his office, and qusen - 
complied with, not knowing the deſign of his friends, Caroline then princeſs of Wales, often ſent tor him, at's l 
till Charles II. told him that he had ſent for him to ſpent many hours in his company. 3 5 
reward his merit with one of the vacant biſhoprics. He died on the twentieth of March 1726, in the 4 
; The doctor thanked his majeſty, but told him he could eighty- fiſth year of his age, and after his body had d : 
| not accept of it, and returned again to his beloved re- ſome days in ſtate in the Jeruſalem chamber, it Was in : 
| tirement at Cambridge. He was elected a fellow of the terred with great funeral pomp at the door of the c 7 
| Royal Society, and was of great ſervice to that learned in Weſtminſter Abby, where a nobie monument das | 
| body in promoting the knowledge of nature. been erected to his memory, at the expence of the pu : 
Biſhop Burnet, who knew him well, ſays he was a lick; but his nobleſt and moſt laſting monument 1» his 
learned chriſtian philoſopher, who endeavoured by his works, which will be admired as long as trac paleier 
| uſeful writings to confute atheiſm, which was begin- phy is cultivated in the world. | 
ning to gain ground, in the Jicentious reign of Charles „ 
| II. and Hobbs uſed to ſay, that if he thought his own This county is bounded on the eaſt by the Gern 
| phitotophy talfe, he would embrace Dr. More's. He Ocean, on the ſouth by Northamptonſhire, 1 
was certainly a very pious man, and his dialogues on north by Yorkſhire, from which it is ſeperate? vt 


. 
0. 


the love of God, the immortality of the ſoul, and other | Humber; and on the weſt by Leiceiterihice 419 - 
tubjects, tnews that he was very contemplative, and {| tinghamfhirce. 1 


THE COUNTY OP 


Tt i is divided into three provinces, viz, Keſteven, 
Holland, and Lindſey, and contains thirty hundreds 
one city, thirty-one market towns, and 11x hundred 
and thirty pariſhes, being in the dioceſe of Lincoln and 
province of Canterbury. 
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It returns twelve ens to 


the Houſe of 
Commons, viz. two knights of the ſhire, two citi- 
zens for Lincoln, and two burgediy tor each of the 


tolLowing towns, Viz, Stamford, (zrantham, Bofton and 


Grimſby, 


The County of N O 


ls county is another of thoſe inhabited by the 

Coritani, when the Romans invaded Britain; 

and during the heptarchy it was one of the 
northern Provinces 'of the kingdo m of Mercia. 

We entered this county at Newark on Trent, ſo 
called, ſrom its ſituation on that river, where it forms 
* nland, by a diviſion of the ſtream. It is a place ot 
conſiderable antiquity, for the epithet New was given 
tin the reign of king Stephen, when Alexander, bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, founded a ſtrong caſtle at it on the 
ſoot where another formerly ſtood. 

During the wars between king John and che barons, 
by caſtle held out for the king, and by frequent ſal- 
lies, plundercd and watted the "neighbouring COUntry. 
The carl of Lincoln, who commanded for the barons, 
was ſent to reduce this caſtle; but hearing that the 
king was coming to relieve it with a a great army, he 
retreated ; ; and The King having pur ſued him throu: gh 
tie ma: ſhes into Lincolnthire, loſt great numbers of 
bis men, which obliged him to return to the callle, 
waere ſceing every thing | in a manner loft, he died of 
grief 1216. 

When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, 
the duke of Newcaſtle placed a ſtrong garriſon in it for 
the king; but the lord Willoughby of Parham, and 
fir John Meldrum, beſieged it "with an army of five 
taouſand me n. which oblis gcd the king to ſend his ne- 
phew, prince Rupert, from Cheſter to aflift the 
ton, The priace advanced to Newark with an army 
oi feyen thouland men, and Mejdrum, who coramand- 
ed in the room of Willoughby, who 
ter place, drew up his men in o der to give him battle. 
The battle was ſought on the twenty-fiſch of Maron, 
and was vigorouſly diſpute d, during the whole of that 
day, when night put an end to the conflict, winch the 

ce re eſolved to renew as ſoon ze morning ar- 
| But Mt l; drum finding that he had lot Niall of 
dis men, reſolved to retreat over the bridge in the night, 
aud avoid coming to an engagement till he could have 
leinfo: cement of men. But when he came to the 
vide, he found that the guard he had left there were 
lun pw 


"mn away, and the place in poſſeſſion of the roy- 


«as 


garri- 
Oo 


Was gone to ang- 
2 


CÞ 
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n ſuch critical circumſtances, and furrounded by 
ae King's army, he ſent a meſteng: er to he. - | 
Ciriny to enter into a parly, wh: ich Was graentc 
e men were luſtered to march of 
«Ccyutreme ents ; 

were ſei Zed for the 


This caſtle 18 
uh nan | 


011 


wich their arms and 

but all the r es and ammmuuition 
king's ule. 

partly ſtanding, and 1s both a ſtately 

me a ae having walls of a prodigious 

ength, and lofſ ty tos ora : that were formerly crowned 
rt batt ments, according to the methods of forti- 
tion Practiſe d in ancient times, before 

bu powder was Known. 

. », ent, Newark is a flouriſhing populous town 
ma bridge over the river, and a large open marker 

church is a noble gothic "ſtructure, with 
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with a wall, 


F 


ſine painted glaſs in the windows, and eſteemed one of 
the hanctomett and largeit pariſh churches in ILngland. 
Near it is a free ſchool, endowed ; and there 


charity ſchool, Where thirty -!1x by 


* 
* Ui 


L V Are 14 * 4 ad 
cloathed. 
* . © 
Being a great thoroughfare to the North, there are 
many good inns, and the buil oa and __ ety Are 
handſome and res zular; it Was form ly e ompafled 


but No femains of it are now to br fern, 
Ic was firſt incorporated by Edward VI 


But Charles 
II. in conſideration of their loyalty to his father re- 
newed their charter, and enlarged their privileges; fo 


that at preſent it is governed by a may: r, IECOFUCT, ** 
twelve aldermen, with a common council of the prin- 
Cipal inhabitants, and returns two members to parlia- 
ment, who are choten by all the inhabitants, who pay 
{cot and lot. 

The weckly market on Wedneſday 1 is plentifully ſup- 
plied with all ſorts of proviſions, and there are {ix fairs, 
Viz. on the F riday before Mis eat Sunday, thu rida 
beiore paſtion Sunday, the ſeventeenth of May, Wit 
fun Pueſday, the ſecond of Auguit, the firſt of No- 
veinber, and the ious ath of December, being diſtant 
from London 122 miles. 

There are gail the remains of a Roman hip] way at a 
village called Collingham, near Newark, aid many 
coins of the latter emperors have been found in its 
neivhLownood, | 

'The next place we viſited was Southwell, or as it is 
vulgacly called Souchill, a very ancient town, 
mous for its church, which 15 tate, and laid to 
have been founded before the middle of the ſæeench cen- 
tury, by Fanlinus, the fiiſt archoifhop of Tork. It 
continued to fouriſh in great ſpiendour till the diſolu-— 
tion of religious houles, hen it was ſurrendercd to the 
king, and incorporated by a charter with many piivi- 
leges, Which were confirmed by queen Llizabeth, and 
Jame s IJ. But on the fiith of November 1711, it was 
tet on fire by lightening, and molt of the wooden wort: 
Con {umed, with a nne and 2a ring ot bells, 
mounting in the whole to four thouland pounds Lot, 
which has been ſince made up, and the whoic rcbeau— 
tilled and Atted up in the neateſt manner. I is three 


14 


and fa 


coll 


erahnen 
gan, 


hundred and fix feet in leng „th, built in the form of a 
crats, wit two beautiful ſpires, on the wels Se and 
a lofty tower in the middle, the breadth ot the nave 
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dred and went y-On2 feet. 


The chapter houſe is a plain, neat gothic building; 


and near it is a tree chool, where the choriitters arc 
taught, and ſereral boys qu ined for the 3 
thele being two ſcholarſhips {: r them in St. ſohu's co 
lege, Cambridge. The chapter conkiis of ixtcen pre - 
Lendaries, ſix vicars chorel, an organ, Tix 1 ging 
mien, fix choriſters, fix boys, a reviiter, a treaturer, 
an auditor, wich 2 verger, and other proper. 0A:cers 

0 i Fre re LVA {ynod> Held Here Ser rest. 55 vir 
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the juriſdiction of the chapter extends over twenty-cight 
pariſhes, the ſecular buſineſs of which is tranſacted by 
a vicar general, who mutt be acquainted with the civil 
law. 

There have been various conjectures concerning this 
collegiate church, becauſe it has neither an image, nor 
any niches in the walls for the reception of ſuch ; and 
from this circumſtance ſome have infered, that it was 
built before image worſhip was introduced into the 
church; but thele gentlemen have not properly diſtin— 
guiſhed between the wolſhip of images in churches, 
and the decorating the outſide of the walls with them, 
after the whole maſs of popiſh idolatry was formed. 
The firſt account of an image being uſed in a chriſtian 
church, is recorded by Epiphanius, who lived in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and who tells us, That 
as he was on a journey, he went into a church, where 
he ſaw a piece of painting, repreſenting the crucifixion 
of our Saviour, which he conſidered as an idol, and 
tore it in pieces. From that time till the beginning 
of the ſeventh century, pictures began to be ſet up in 
churches, not as an object of worſhip, but to convey 
to the minds of the vulgar, an idea of Chriſt's ſuf- 
ferings. 

This practice, however ſimple at firſt, in time de- 
generated into the groſſeſt idolatry, from which we 
may learn, that no man ought to do evil, that good 
may come. Image worſhip, however, did not make 
any great progreſs in the weſtern churches, till the 
ninth century, when it ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed 
in Greece, and the leſſer Aſia; but thoſe in France, 
Germany, and other parts of the weſt, oppoſed it with 
great violence, and threw them out of the churches, 
for which reaſon the Greeks called them, in derifion, 
Iconeclaſtes, i, e. Image Breakers. But from that 
time forward, the prieſts had the addreis to eſtabliſh 
the worſhip of images in the churches ; and fo far de- 
baſed the glory of the invifible God, who has declared, 
That he will not give his worſhip to another, nor his 
praiſe to graven images. 

t is idolatry to form any idea of God, reſembling 
a material body, when we addreſs him in prayer, but to 
pretend to make an image of Him whom eye hath not 
ſcen, is the higheſt indignity that can be oftered by in- 
digent worms to the divine majeſty of heaven. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion that the church 
of Southwell was built many years after image wor- 
ſhip was eftabliſhed in the weſt ; but the reaſon why it 
is not adorned with any decorations, we imagine, to be 
rather accidental than deſigned, and moſt probably it 
was built on the plan of another that ſtood in the ſame 
place, before the popiſh idolatry was reduced to a 
ſyſtem. 

The archbiſhops of York enjoy many privileges here, 
and they being lords of the manor, all the lands are 
held of them, and they have the return of all writs iſ- 
ſued out of the courts. of Weſtminſter Rall, with the 
privilege of appointing the Cuſtos Rotulorum, and 
juſtices of the peace, tor the juriſdiction extends over 
ſeveral townſhips, for which a Court Leet is held, by 
virtue of a commiſſion from the archbiſhop, 

Either cardinal Wolſey, or fome of his predeceſſors, 
erected a moſt magnificent caſtle here, of which there 
are ſtill ſome remains, conſiſting of towers, battlements 
and walls, 

With reſpect to the town, it is a very handſome 
place, and many people of faſhion conſtantly reſide in 
it, The government is divided between the clergy 
and the laity, that is, the prebends exerciſe an autho- 
rity over one part of it, called the Prebendage, and the 
juſtices over the other part, called the Burgage. 

The weekly market is on Monday, and they have a 
rery conſiderable fair on Whitſun Monday, being diſ- 
tant from London 136 miles. 


Near Southwell is a village called FThurgarton, where 


one of the barons, in the reign of Henry I. founded a 
convent for canons regular, of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, which, in latter times received conſiderable 
venetactions, with a confirmation of all its privileges 
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in the reign of Edward III. It continued 19 Arn 
Js 


till the general diſſolution of religious houfes, whe :. 
annual revenues amounted to three hundred ang gs 
nine pounds, Path the church, and preat e 
convent, are ſtill ſtandi: g, trom which 18 appears f. 

478 th 
have been a ſtately and elegant ſtructure. m 

From this place we travelled northward to Turbos 
commonly called Tux lord in the Clay, from its en 
built in a diviſion of the county called South Clas. 2 
15 an exceeding neat town, although of no great hs 
quity ; but at preſent much frequented as a thorgy,). 
fare, and in it are ſeveral good inns. The vrejene 
elegant appearance is owing to an accident; for on the 
eighth of September 1702, a dreadful] fire broke out and 
conſumed moſt of the houſes, which have been * 
rebuilt in a very handſome manner. . 

But what principally engaged our notice, was itz 
noble free ſchool, founded by Charles Read, efquire 
with a ſalary of fifty pounds a year tor the maſter, an 
torty pounds for teaching the children of the town, aut 
the ſons of four decayed clergymen. It is a hat 
building, and ſix of the neighbouring gentlemen, with 
the mayor and aldermen of Newark are its tru{lce; me 
governors. 

The weekly market on Monday is one of the beg in 
the county, and it has two fairs, viz. on the twe'ſ:) 
of May, and the third of September, being diſtant from 
London 136 miles. 

Dunham, or Dunholm, is a large village, a few miles 
eaſtward of Tuxford, where there is a fair for cott'e 
on the twelfth of Auguſt, much frequented dy the gta- 
ziers in the ſouthern parts. : 

Broadham, or Brodholm, is another village, a fey 
miles diſtant from the above, where there was a mo- 
naſtery, founded in the reign of king Stephen, bor 
monks of the Premonſtratenſian order, but no remair; 
of it are now lett. 

About three miles diſtant from the above village; 
another, called Clifton, where there was formerly a 
collegiate chauntry for ſecular prieſts, founded in the 
reign of Edward LV. but no remains of it are now 
lett. | 

Redford or Retford, is ſo called from its ſituation on 
the river Idle, where there was a ford in former times, 
and Red from a reddiſh clay that is found in. great 
plenty in its neighbourhood, It is a town of great an- 
tiquity, as appears from Doomſday book, where it is 
mentioned as one of the royal demeſnes. The houtr; 
are in general handſome, and the church is a noble go- 
thic ſtructure, with a moſt curious altar-piece. 

Oppoſite the town, on the other fide of the ford, 13 
Weſt Redford, the two places being joined together 
by a ſtone bridge; and in this laſt is an hoſpital or alms- 
houſe, founded by one dactor Dorrel, a phy ſician. 
1966, with a ſalary of fifteen pounds a year for a matter, 
and ten pounds a year cach, to ten old men, vio have 
alſo five pounds a year for coals, to be equaliy died 
among them, and tix yards of cloath to each, bee a 
ſteward, and a nurſe. The fame benevolent gentleman 
left a ſalary of ten pounds a vear, towards maintaining 
a ſcholar in Exeter college, Oxford. 

There is a free Grammar ſchool in this town, and & 
ſtately hall, where the ſeſſions are held; and the ing. 
bitants carry on a very conſiderable trade in hops and 
malt. It had ſeveral charters in ancient times, but all 
theſe were renewed and confirmed by ancther, grantes 
in the reign of ſames J. by which the government 15 
veſted in two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, a {teward, tuo 
chamberlains, with a town clerk, and other prope: 
officers. 

Ihe weekly market is on Saturday, and there 2 
airs, iz. on the twenty-third of March and the ſecond 
of October, being diſtant from from London 485 
miles. : 

Several Roman and Britiſh antiquities were 62 ") 
ſome years ago at a village in this neighbourno9, ©! 
led Tilney, ſuch as amulets, coins, and agates, VI 
ſeveral figures engraven on them. 

1 : 1 ben miles 

On the banks of the Trent, a fer milcs 
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THE COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


Redford, is Littleborough, a conſiderable village, and 
many ſuppoſed to have been a Roman town, becauſe 
niere are ſtill ſome ruins of a wall and ditches, with 
which it appears to have been formerly encompaſſed. 

Many antiquities have been dug up near it, ſuch as the 
emains of walls, pavements and baths, with the foun- 

ation of altars, and Roman urns, and there are ſtill 
te remains of à camp, where, in 1718, great num- 
rs of coins of the latter emperors were found, with 
tuo altars, which had been erected long before chrifti- 
izity became the eſtabliſhed religion of the empire. 

The next place we viſited was 'B :lyth, pleaſantly fi- 

ated near the borders of * orkſhire. It is a place of 
- antiquity, and had formerly a caſtle, but no re- 
mains of it are left. 
la th c reign of king John, a monaſtery was founded 

this town, for monks of the Benedictine order, and 

a ater times it became a very conſiderable place. Its 

nua revenues, at the di Holution, an ounting to one 
el and twenty- ix pounds. There were ſeveral 
ther religious houſes and hoſpitals 1 in this town, but 
o remains of them are left. The church is a large go- 
dne ſtructure, with a lefty tower, and in it are many 

cient monuments; but none of the houles, or other 
huldings, merit a particular defcription. 

The weekly market is on thurſday, and there is a 
tir on Holy Thurſday, being diſtant from London 149 
miles. 

8 was a convent at Matterſey, a viliage near 
Neth, for Gilbertine canons, founded in the reign of 
Richard I. which remained till the diſſolution of re- 
lzious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
due hundred and thirty pounds, and thirteen ſhillings, 
but it iz now totally demoliſhed. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention in this northern 
extremity of the county, is Gringley, where there is a 
rreat fair for cattle, and boots and ſhoes, on the twelfth 
of December, 

From this part of the county we proceeded to Work- 
ſo, a ſinall neat town, pleaſantly ſituated in a valley 
near the ſource of a river, called the Ryton, and for- 
nzrly famous for an abby, founded in the reign of Hen- 
rl, for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, and 
nchly endowed, as appears from the return made by the 
commiſſioners, at the diſſolution of religious houſes, 

ven its annual revenues amounted to three hundred 
2nd two pounds, ']he church of this abby is till 
tecing, built in the form of a cathecral, with two 
ale towers on the weſt end; but the greateſt part of 
tie monaſtery is fallen to decay. : 

4 houſes in this town are extremely well built, 
1d the manor was formerly held by the Talbots, earls 
of dre wibury, as tenants in chief of the crown for the 
kr nice of a knight's fee, and the privilege of procuring 

ziove, for the right hand of the ſovereign, on tne 
by of his coronation, and to ſupport his hand while 

ba the ſceptre ; but all theſe privileges have been 
ee annexed to the noble family of Howard s, duke of 
Norh ok, to whom they were conveyed | by marrying tne 
teirels of the Talbot's. 

The weekly market here is on Wedneſday, and there 
de three fairs, viz. on the twentieth of March, the 
menty-{irſt of June, and the th rd of October, being 
tant from London 143 miles. 

; Near this town is the noble ſeat of the dukes of Nor— 
"xs, commonly called Workſop manor, but in 1761, 
be ancient ſtructure was conſumed by fire, with the 
drary, furniture, paintings, and many other curioſ}- 
A % amounting in the whole to one hundred thouſand 

nes, It is not certainly known how this fire broke 
„ but it raged with ſuch violence, that there was no 
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a de leſt to ſave any thing. In the room of that an- 
43 b teucture, another has been ſince erected in its 

under the direction of Mr. Paine, and is now con 
5 ere as a maſter piece in architecture, being one of 


1 1 weft maniion houſes in E ngland. 

tre is a ſmall vill; age a little to the north of Work- 
;Þ Called Wallingwells, where there was a convent 
"Ws of the BenediRine order, founded in the reign 
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| of king Stephen, which remained till the general dif- 

ſolution of religious houſes, when it annual revenues 
amounted to ſorty-eight pounds, nine ſhillings, and 
ten pence; but no remains of it are now left. 

About two miles ſouth of W orkſop, we paſſed thro* 
a conſiderable village, called Welbec! 85 famous in for- 
mer times, ſor an abby ot Premonitrateniian monks, 
founded in the reign of king Stephen, and to it, all 
others of the ſame order | in England were ſubject. It 
remained till the diſtolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to two hundred and fifty- 
nine pounds, ſix ſhillings and thrze-pence, Some parts 
of this ancient edifice are ſtill {ta nding, but with ſeveral 
modern improvements, it is now become one of the 
ſeats of the duke of ! 'Mrtland, who 7 laid out great 
part of the neighbouring fields into a fine park, well 

{rocked with deer, and in it are ſome of the largeſt trees 
that are to be found in England. 

Mansfield, the next town we rp is ſituated to- 
wards the borders of the county, and a place of great 
antiquity ; but not ſo ancient as the monk {h writer 
pretend, who tell us, that the coun's of Mansfield i 
Germany came here to attend king Arthur, when h 
celebrated one of his feaſts. : 

At that time Mansiv1d was not known in Germany, 
nor were ſir- names uſed, except on very extraordinary 
occaſions, till hive hundred years after. It »ppears to 
have been a place of conſiderable repute during the 
heptarchy, and moſt probably becauſe it was ſituated 
near the borders © Shirwood iorcit, where the Mer- 
clan kings often went to en joy the diverſion of hunt- 
ing. This is the more probable, as we have feen an 
ancient record, wherein it.is mentioned that this manor 
was held from the king, upon condition, that the lord 
ſhould aſſiſt in ſhoeing the horſes in the royal retinue, 
whenever the court came to this place, By the fame 
record, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, we learn that 
ward{hips did not take place in this manor, but all 
perſons, although only a day old, became immediate 
heirs, upon the death of their fathers, and the Jands 
were equally divided among the ſons, in the ſame man- 
ner as was common to the Sazons in general, which 
we now call Gavelkind. 

The town is at prefent extremely populous, but the 
ſtreets are ill paved, nor are there any public buildings 
that merit a particular detcription, 

The weekly market is on "Thurſday, and there are 
two fairs, viz. on the twenty-ninth of June, and the 
ſecond I huriday in October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 138 miles. 

Mansfield-Wood- Houſe, ſituated a little to the 
north of this town, is & molt agreeable V1 illage, and 
ine air being eſteemed healthy, feverai people of iafhion 
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reſide in it, as 2 piare of retirement. 

Sutton, commonly called Sutton in Aſhficid, is ſi- 
tuated ne Ar Mansfield, and one of the moſt confidera- 
able villages in the county, being in many reipects fu- 
perior to ſome of the towns. A great trade is carried 
on in making ſto ockings, which brings confider- 
able ſums of mon-y to the place, from the dealers at 
Nottingham and London, and many rich farmers live 
here in the greateſt affluence, even ſuperior to fome 
Oh their noble lan dlords. 


In the reign of king Stephen, Gilbert de Gaunt, a 
Flemiſh baron, ſounded a noble convent for monks of 
the Ciſtertian order, at Rufford, a ſmall village, near 


this place, which in latter times, received many bene- 
factions from ſome of the greateſt ne bility, and cont:- 
nued to flouriſh in great ſplendour, till the difiolution 
of religious houtes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to two hundred and fifty-four pounds, but it is now 
totally demoliſhed. 

Warſop is a pleaſant agreeable village, a few miles 
nortaw ied of this 1 place, in which are ſome good hovits, 
and it has two annual fairs, viz. on W hitfun Mon- 
day, and the ſeventeenth of November tor cattle and 
toys. 

There is alſo a fair for cattle, 
of October, at a village, near 


on the twentyv þ 9 
Mansfeld, called 
Vinkow 
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winſtow, much frequente by the drovers from differ- 
ent parts of the Kingdom. 

But what principally engages the notice of the curi- 
ous traveller, in this part of the county, is Newſtead 
abby, the noble ſeat of lord Byron. It was founded 
by Henry II. in the beginning of his reign, for black 
canons, and in ſubſequent times its charters were con- 
firmed, and many of its privileges inlarged, fo that at 
the diflotution of religious houtes, its anaus) revenues 
amounted to two hundred and nineteen pounds. 

King Henry VIII. gave this abby, with all its ma- 
nors to fir John B yron, one of his great it favourites, 
und lieutenant of tne fore it of Shirwoo d, in whoſe * 
mily it has remained ever fince, and with ſome modern 
improvements has been converted into a country ſeat, 

beugen it {tiil appears very irregular, Ihe front of 
the abby ſtands at one end, and his a moit noble and 
ma je! tic appearance, being built in the fo m of the weſt 
end of a cathecral, adorned with curious carvings and 
lofty pinnacles. i he hall is a moſt magniticent room, 
and the gallery is 0p 'ely adorned with pictures done by 
ſome of the greateſt maſters in Italy. The library joins 
to the ga ery, : and in ic is a grand collection of valua- 
ble books; both ancient and modern. 


The proſpect from the houle is the moſt delightful 


tnat can be imagined reaching to a vait extent over the 
forcit, and the gardens are laid out with all that ele- 

gance by which true taſte is diſtinguiſhed, Ihe park 
15 very extenſive, being encloſed with a fone wall in 

ome parts, and in others by wooden pales, with great 
plenty of deer, and many other forts of game. Upon 
the whole this is a molt delightiul ſpot, and ſuitable to 
the di guity of any peer in the realm. 

From this part of the county we travelled over a good 
road to Nottingham the county town, picats ntiv tituated 
on the river rent. The monk 10 Writers with their 
uſual aſturance have told us that this was a great and 

louriſhing city, before the Romans invaded the iſland, 

abd one of them in particular, that he 3 it make his 
ſtory as exact as poſſibie, has aſtertec "that it was 
built by king Ebranc, on an arge then 
called Dolorus Hill, becauſe of the great flaughter 
made of the Britons by king Humber in the reign 
of Abbanack, nine hundred and eighty years be- 
ſore the incarnation; but to the great misfortune of 
the monk he has given the hill a Latin name, at a pe- 
riod of time, when Rome was not founded; a liar 
thould nave a good memory. However, it is certai inly 
of cat an: daten, and if not older, yet at leaſt, it is 
as Old as any place in Britain. 

Some of our antiquarians have imagined, that caves 
and places of retirement were dug here in the rocks, 
before the arrival of Cæſar; but we are of opinion that 
the toven was tirſt founded when the Romans ſubdued 
the Coritani, and uſed as a retreat during their wars 
with the Brigantes, which laſted many years, Whe- 
ther it continued 10 make any figwe after the Romans 
ſubdued the Britons, 1s not certainly known ; but when 
the Mercian kingdom was ſertled, this became one of 
their ſtrongeſt forts, as appears from its having been 
be ſic ged by the Danes, who took it; but they were 
driven from it by Alired, who obliged them to pro- 
milz that they would depart out of the kingdom. "Thoſe 
h:rbarians, however, returned in about two years after 
with new reinforcements, and f:izcd on Nottingham, 
hut were ſoon after driven irom it, and forced to retire 
into Northumberland. At that time the only fortinca- 
tion, for the defence of this important place, was a 
calle; but after the death of Alfred, his fon Edward the 
elder, encompaſſed it with a ftrong wall, of which there 
arc no remains left, only that the names of the gates 
are itil! prele rved, 

\\jiitam the Conqueror, or his natural fon William 
de Peverel rebuilt the caſtle, and from that time till 
the wars, between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 


it was conſidered as a place of great ſtrengtn; but 
« wing ſuffered much from both the contending parties, 
dward IV. was induced to rebuiid and enlarpe it, 


and the Works Werle compleated: by his brother Richard. 
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Nothing can be more romantic, than the lity2ti, 

this caſtle, and the proſpect from it is the wy: a 
ful that can be imagined. _ * 

Some 1 important events have happened in th, 

particularly in ws, 1-47 of R ichard I. who h; TR ”Y 
lament in it before he ſet out on his renantie e 
tion to the continent; and here it Was that h 17 ex 
king John ordered twenty-cight Welch 95 wes 
be banged, becauſe their countr ymen ha . Why. 


Noh v 
Arms againſt the Engliſh contrary to the articles 


in the reign of Edward III. when Mo: timer. 
earl oi March, had rendered himſelf odious to all 
of people, ſcreening himſelf under the author: tr 
queen mother, the king enn! it neceſſary for the 
rity of his government to give hin up as a facris oy 
the injured Jaws of his country. = 

At that time Mortimer, with the queen mathe; 
ſided in this caſl le, but the king havin; r ſent notice 
vately to fir William Montague, that knio At Wok 
him a body of armed men, and went fecrc ly troy 
dark patiage, Cut in the rock, with which the cat 
un acquainted, and found him with th TO op of 3 
coin, fitting in the queen's apartm ent, attend od Y 
veral ſervants, who made a ſtout reſt! ſtane ce; but 
of them being ſizin, the reſt were taken pr; 0 ner. 
Mortimer was ſent up to London, where bel 1 = i 
to his trial he was found guilty, and executed on 1 
common gallows, at a place near welt Stnithäcld, 
called the Elms. 

The execution of this noble criminal, who had! 
concert with the queen mother trampled on the | g 
and opprefied the tubjcCl „gave INCX; preſſible oy 
people of England, and from that period the rag 
of Edward III. became one of the maſt plains 
iince the Norman conqueſt. In the ſame ren ! 
vid Bruce, king of Scotland, who had been taken ut. 
loner at the battle of Durham was confined here, bot 
he was removed to London, and the people ſtill ſhew 
piece of carving ſaid to have been done by him, but! 
is very improbable, as he was then ill of his wour 
although it might have been carved by one « | 
French ſcrvants, who at that time were ſ. 110 to be very 
ing. nious. 

I he laſt memorable event that we ſhall mention 
this caſtle, was king Charles 1, declaring war 
his parliament by ciiplaying } his royal itz nd ard, whit 
fled the nation el blood, and ended 1 I the dean 
that prince, the baniſument of his family, and the t.. 
tal overthrow of the government both in church 2! 
{tate. 

here were many religious houſes here in the ti 
of popery, but they were only tma!l, and aic pow de 

moliſhed. With reſpect to the town at preſent it is not 
only one of the beit in England, but in many re/peci1 
ſuperior to ſome of our cities. The ſituation | 
excecded by any in England, and in the princi Hal 
are many fine houſes, with lofty COLUMNS in the 
which makes them extremely grand. The * on 
broad, open and well pay ed, for being on an 
they are waſhed clean by every ſhower of ra 
There are three pariſh churches, all built 1 th 
taſte, but ex tremely handiome, part ticulz I St. Miel, 
built in the form of a cathedral, but the u nifornag 0 
the ſtructure has been lately ſpoiled by tas Ng COWN + 
weit front, and erecting a new one in tu 12 donne ON 
The organ in this church is exti remely tine, {ppor 
by four columns of the ionic order, 2 ind in the 10 
a ring of ten good bells. The altar piece © St. 10: 
is fine! ly adorned with paintings, and on the W. 
is a lotty ſpire, with a ring of eight bells. The 6 605 
church is dedicated to St. Nicholas; ; und althau. 
{mall ſtructure, yet. is exceeding neat, being bun 
brick, faced with ſtones 

But beſides thele ha rches the have no let. ; 
eight meetings for proteſtant di enters, ſore ot 0 
arc hand ſome ſtructures, and 2!l of them cron dec 15 
people. There is a nab! e {ree-{chool he! R487 x 
che reign Of Lienry V II. Where young. gentle 
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for the univerſity, and there are two charity 
wherein eighty children are educated and 


qual hed 
ſchools, 


d 
— theſe foundations there are no leſs than 


* almshouſes for aged perſons, one of which 
49 built at the expence of John Collins, Eſq; called the 
New Hoſpital, and endowed with apartments for twenty 
15 poor aged men and women, who have each an 
;llowance of two ſhillings per week, and a ton and a 
gulf of coals. 


The town hall is a noble ſtructure ſupported by pil- 


reld ; but this edifice, like many others owes its mag- 
wifcent appearance to an accident. In the reign of 
George I. Powis, one of the juſtices of the King's 
each, being here on the aſſizes was delivering his 
charge to the grand jury, when one of the beams, 
ſupporting the room, where the crown buſincſs was 
nanlactec gave way, and all the people ran in 
eonfuſion out Of the court, amongſt whom was the 
ſerif, who took to his heels, with the greateſt expe- 
don, crying out, will nobody take care of the judge ? 
Itice Powis was very aged and infirm, but he made 
vii to hobble off the bench, and as ſoon as he found 
\mſclf in ſafety, he pronounced a legal (not a clerical) 
4nathema upon the ſheriff, and ordered the town to 
e fined in a conhiderable ſum for not keeping the hall 
n proper repair. From that circumſtance, and an ab- 
ute rule from the court of King's-bench, the inha— 
ditants were under the neceſſity of erecting the preſent 
gructure, which is executed in ſo maſterly a manner, 
that there is no great reaſon to fear that the judges will 
be in any danger from its falling theſe many years. 
Many genclemen of great fortune reſide here, which 
not to be wondered at, as the proſpect from the 
freets over the fields, and the windings of the Trent 
ae ſo delightful, that it even excceds imagination. TI he 
Lt: lady Mary Wortley Montague compares it to 
Nieumegen in Guelderland, and it muſt be acknow- 
aged, that there is a ſtriking ſimilarity, although we 
who have ſeey hoth places, as well as her ladyſhip, muſt 
ge the preference to Nottingham, becauſe the Trent 
dere is not ſo broad as the Vall at Nieumegen, and the 
nofpe& is both more extenſive and delightful. 
The market place is a large open ſquare, reckoned 
ee of the beſt in England, and on one fide of it is a 
fue range of elegant houſes, and on the other a ſtately 
tructure, called the Exchange, where the people meet 
u tranſact bufineſs. In the center of the market is a 
jeceſtal ſupporting a ſtatue of juſtice, over which is 
check, and at one end is a crols, fupported by four 
Gumns of the Doric order. 
ihe town is well ſupplied with water, by means of 
: Citern cut out of the ſolid rock, on an eminence 
cher than any of the ſtreets, from whence it is con- 
qed in pipes to the houſes of the inhabitants. There 
-4 bridge over the Trent conſiſting of nineteen ſtone 
ches; but as the river oftentimes overfiows its banks, 
cat part of the road, on each fide, is raiſed by planks 
l oak, and properly railed in, for the ſafety of foot 
palengers, 
[ he principal trade of the town conſis in making 
Xzings, and there are ſeldom leſs than five or 61x 
"and frames conſtantly employed; nor is it lels 
erated for the vaſt numbers of all ſorts of earthen 
'*1e's made at it, and ſent not only to every part of the 


dritiſh dominions, but alſo to moſt nations on the con- 
went of Europe. 

They likewiſe carry on a great trade in making 
and there being many people of opulent fortunes 
"antly retiding in it, they have a genteel play-houſe, 
"it annual races on the neighbouring foreſt, being 
*"*med one of the beſt courſes in England. 

We have already taken notice of its ancient caſtle, 
bac the place where it ſtood, the late duke of New- 
We duilt a houſe, eſteemed. equal to any in England. 
de ituation is on a lofty eminence, or rather preci- 
eto Wiich there is only one paſſage, namely from the 
42 


lars in the Tuſcan order, built on a very elegant plan, 
nd in it the ſeſſions, aſſizes and county courts are. 
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town, On paſſing the lodge, we aſcended by a nollle 
flight of ſteps, on each fide of which is 2 road tor 
coaches, extending to the uppermoſt part of the preci- 
pice. 

The whole of this ſtately ſtructure is built of free 
ſtone, with a ruſtic front, adorned with pilaſters of 
the Corinthian order; and in the center is a noble 
ſtatue of his grace William Cavendiſh, duke of New 
caſtle, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his loyairy 
and ſufferings in the laſt century. The whole preci- 
pice, upon which this ſtately ſtructure is erected, is 
lurrounced by a fine baluſtrade faced with fone, to pre- 
vent any accidents that might otherwiſe happen ta 
ſtrangers, when they come to viſit it. 

The proſpect from it over the town, the river, and 

the neighbouring country, exceeds imagination, and 
the park, which is below, exhibits ſuch a variety of 
ſcenes, as fils the mind of the beholder with wonder 
and admiration. In one part of the park are a great 
number of caves hewn out of the ſolid rock, ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have been cut by the ancient Britons ; bur 
more probably by the Danes, as places where they fe- 
creted their booty, when they ravaged this part of the 
country, 
: There is alſo a church here cut out of the ſolid rock, 
in the ſame manner as that of the holy ſepulchre at ſe- 
ruſalem, and on the ſouth ſide of the town are a orcat 
number of theſe ſubterrancan caves, with ſmall huts 
over them inhabited by the poorer for: of people. The 
whole neighbourhood of this town is to delighttul that 
we need not be ſurpriſed that ſo many people of taſhion. 
conſtantly reſide in it, 

In one of the avenues on the eaſt ſide there is a fine 
walk to a genteel coffee-houſe, built on an eminence, 
to which we aſcended by a flight of ſteps, and the whole 
is ſurrounded by a terrace, covered with trees, which 
gives it the appearance of a hanging wood. 

The town is a county of itſelf, and governed by a 
mayor, recorder, {1x aldermen, two ſheriffs, two coro- 
ners, two chamberlains, with a town clerk and other 
proper officers. Their privileges are very extenſive, 
and the magiſtrates are always drefled in ſcarlet, when 
they appear on public occations. It has two weekly 
markets, viz, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, where all 
ſorts of proviſions are in great plenty, with four fairs, 
ViZ. on the thirteenth of January, the ſeventh of March, 
the Thuriday before Eaſter, and a very large one, call- 
ed Gooſe-lair, that holds three days, beginning on the 
{ccond of October, and ending on the fourth, to which 
vaſt numbers of people refort, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 124 miles. 

Having thus deſcribed every thing worthy of notice 
in this ancient opulent and flouriſhing town, we ſhall 
proceed tio mention ſuch villages, as are in its ne1gh- 
bourhood. 

Lenton, about a mile diſtant from Nottingham, was 
famous, in former times, for a ſtaicly abby, founded 
ſoon after the conqueſt, for monks of the benediciine 
order, and endowed with many valuable privileges, of 
which it remained in poſſeſſion, till the diflolucion of 
religious houſes, when is annual revenues amounted to 
three hundred and twenty- nine pounds fifteen ſhillings 
and ten-pence. 

There was allo a convent for Carmelite friars here 
with an holpital for aged perſons, but none of their 
ruins are lett. 

Many Roman coins were dug up at a village, called 
Wilford, on the oppoſite ſide of the Trent, à le, years 
ago, being moſtly thoſe of the latter einperors, 

A little ſouth of this place is a village, calied Barton, 
near which is a hill, and on the top ot it the remains 
ofa Roman camp, where many coins have been found ; 
but ſome of our antiquarians have inadvertunily called 
it a Eritiſh one, 

On the fouth fide of the Trent, about three miles 
from Nottingham, is Holm Picrpont, a ſmall village; 
and near it 15 the fine ſeat of his grace the duke of 
Kingſton, a noble ſtructure, with moſt delightful gar 
dens, and a very extenſive park, There was a colle- 
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giate chapel at Ruddington, a village ſouth of this 
place, but no remains of it are now lett. 

The ſeat of the ancient family of Clifton, is at a 
village about four miles from Nottingham, and plea- 
fantly ſituated on a riting ground, from whence there 
is an extenfive proſpect over the Prent, and the neigh- 
bouring county. Ine houſe has been lately repaired 
in the moſt elegant manner, and the gardens and plan- 
tations arc laid out with great taſte, 

The ſeat of the lord Middleton is at a village, called 
Wollaton-Hall, a noble ſtructure, and eſteemed one of 
the beſt gothic houſes in England. It was bailt in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and is wholly of free ſtone, 
with an extenſive park, and beautiful gardens, walled 
round. The ſummer houſe is finiſhed in the form of a 
erotto, and curiouſly adorned with fine ſhell work, 
paintings, and large elegant looking-glaſſes. 

Kniverton, another village, in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, is pleaſantly ſituated, and near it is the feat of 
ſr Charles Molineux, built on an eminence, from 
whence there is an extenſive and delightful proſ- 


ect. 

The village of Gotham is about ſeven miles from Not- 
tingham, and for what reaſon we know not, the inha- 
bitants have been always ridiculed for their ſtupidity. 
But this is not to be wondered at, when there is not, 
perhaps, a nation in the univerſe, but at leaſt one of 


the towns, or diſtricts, is treated in the fame manner, | 


although the people may be, and undoubtedly are, as 
ſenſible as their neighbours. | 

There was a priory of Carthuſian monks at Beauvale, 
a village near Nottingham, founded in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. and endowed with many valuable privileges, 
of which it remained in poſſeſſion, till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to one hundred and twenty- nine pounds; but no re- 
mains of it are now left. 

There was alſo a convent for black cannons at Fel- 
ley, a village near the above, founded in the reign of 
Henry II. which at the diflolution, amounted to the 
annual value of forty pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and 
a penny; but it is now totally demoliſhed. 

The fine houſe of lord How is at Langar, a village 
within a few miles of Nottingham, and is an exceed- 
ing handſome ſtructure, with an extenfive park, 
and moſt delightful gardens. 

There were many Roman coins dug up at a village 
called Stanford, near the above, but they were ſo de- 
faced as not to be legible. | 

From the neighbourhood of Nottingham, we pro- 
ceeded to viſit Bingham, a ſmall neat town, and for- 
merly of great repute, for a collegiate church, founded 
ſoon after the conqueſt, but it underwent the fate. of 
the other religious houſes, when it annual revenues a- 
mounted to forty pounds, eleven ſhillings. It does not 
at preſent contain any thing remarkable, nor has it any 
public buildings, beſides an old gothic church, and a 
charity ſchool for children of both ſexes ; but the li- 
ving, although only a vicarage, is of great value, 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and it has three 
fairs, viz, on the twenty-firſt of February, the firſt 


"Tueſday in May, and the eighth of November, being 


diſtant from London 120 miles. 

There was an hoſpital in former times at Stoke, a 
imall village near Bingham, founded for the reception 
of aged perſons, but no remains of it are left. 

After the battle of Boſworth (ſec our deſcription of 
Leiceſterſhire) the earl of Richmond was crowned king 
of England; but being of a cruel diſpoſition, and well 
knowing that his title would be diſputed, did every 
thing to diſtreſs the York party, although he had mar- 
ried the princeſs Elizabeth, only daughter of Ed- 
ward IV, 

The young earl of Warwick was committed to the 
Tower; but a report was ſpread, that he had made 
his eicape, and an artful prieſt, having procured a 
youth of the fame ſtature, named Simnel, a great army 
was raiſcd to ſupport him in Ireland, where he was 


crowned king, and proceeded to embark fo 
not doubting, but the people who were imp 
Henry's tyranny, would be alb ready to jo, 
army landed at Lancafter, and continued 
towards the ſouth ; but were met by Henry 
body of Germans (for he was afraid to t 
gliſh) at Stoke, the village above mentioned, v 

bloody battle enſued, wherein great numbers were ) 
led on both ſides; but the Irifh were at laſt totally 5 
feated, and Simnel taken priſoner, along with W 
his tutor. * prick 

This victory coſt Henry very dear, and had it 
been for the difcipline of the Germans, he would in .,' 
probability have loſt his crown. Simnel was * 
ed, and made turnſpit in the king's kitchen, in der 
to degrade him as much as poſſible; but the prieſt = 
ſent to priſon and murdered privately. « 

There was a chauntry for ſecular prieſts at Sit, 
a village in this neighbourhood, founded in the wy 
of Edward II. but no remains of it are left. of 

In the reign of Henry II. one of the barons ſoundeg 
an abby for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, 4. 
Shelford, a village near the above, which in latter did 
received conſiderable benefactions, and at the diſh)... 
tion of religious houſes, its revenues amounted to one 
hundred and fifty- one pounds, fourteen mhillings and 
a penny. | 

Bridgford, a ſmall village on the banks of the Tren— 
is of great antiquity ; and near it are ſome remains of , 
camp, ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by che Ry. 
mans, becauſe many of their coins, urns, and other 
pieces of antiquity, have been dug up near it, 

There are alſo ſome ruins of an ancient camp at Wi. 
loughby, and moſt probably was firſt thrown up when | 
the Romans were in the iſland, 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county i; 
Bunney, a ſmall agreeable village; and near it is a fige 
ſeat, with pleaſant gardens, belonging to the family of 
Parkyns. The late proprietor of this manor, Sir I ho- 
mas Parkyns, was ſuch a lover of wreſtling, that he 
actually wrote a treatiſe on the ſubje& ; and before his 
death, cauſed a tomb to be erected for himſelf in the 
church, on which was ſet up the figure of a wreſ!ler, 
with an epitaph ſuitable to his character. 

The air of this county is pure and healthy, being 
eſteemed equal to that of any in England; and in ti: 
ſouth and eaſt produces great crops of corn. The uc 
tern parts abound with wood, coals, and there are fe- 
veral quarries of an exceeding hard ſtone, much 
uſed by the inhabitants in laying the floors of their 
houſes. 

All forts of cattle are in great plenty, and Iikewi!: 
fowl and freſh water fiſh, which are caught in preat 
nuntbers in the rivers. 

The principal manufaRories are ſtockings, 21:!s and 
earthen ware, beſides malt, and exceeding good alc; 
all of which articles are ſent both to London aid Citte:- 
ent parts of the kingdom. p 

The principal rivers in this county are the Trent, tt! 
Idle, and the Erwaſh. 88 

The Trent has been already mentioned, 25 i 
in Staffordſhire, and dividing Leiceſterſhire from tage 
Derby. It afterwards runs from the ſouth wen, 0 
the northeaſt of this county, and falls into the Hum! 
on the borders of Lincolnſhire, 

The Idle or Iddle, riſes near Mansfield in this co”: 
ty, already mentioned, and running north ct, 144 
into the Dun near its influx, into the Humber. 

The Erwaſh divides this county from Derby tes 
and falls into the Trent, a few miles four ca 
Derby, 2 | * 

The inhabitants of this county, like thote in 05% 
places, where manufactories are carried on, #1- 0+) 
affable to ſtrangers ; for their many opportul' es | 
converfing with people from all parts of the n hs | 
larges their minds, and takes off from 1" 0 
ſelfiſhneſs with which they would other wis de © 
tured. | 


r Enplan; 
Atient under 
n him, H; 
their march 
With a larpe 
ruſt the En. 
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The moſt curious plants in this county, are the fol- 


. Collwoad Saffron, or Stone Moſe, near ſome 


fo ge. 

Watle Berries, in Shirwood Foreſt, 

Meadow Saffron in the fields, and near the roads ad- 
joining to Nottingham. 3 

N small Houred Hoary Mullein, in the parks near 
Workſop. | 

Wild Catchfly, on the walls near Nottingham- 
caſtle. And, g | N : 

Purple Creeping Mountain Pink, on the banks of 


the Trent. 


Among other eminent perſons, born in this county, 
we haye {elected accounts of the following: 


Robert Hood, or head, but more commonly known 
the name of Robin Hood, was born ſome where in 
this county, in the reign of Henry II. and by many ſaid 
to have been the ſon of a nobleman ; but the moſt pro- 
bable opinion is, that he was one of thoſe young per- 
ſons who reſented incloſing the foreſts, and being 
proſcribed in the reign of Richard I. he raiſed a band 
of men, who acted under his command, and infeſted 
all the towns near Shirwood Foreſt, often robbing the 
paſſengers ; but ſeldom proceeded to acts of cruelty, ex- 
cept in his own defence. 

He uſed to keep ſuch goods as he had robbed the 
people of, till they amounted: to a large quantity, and 
then expoſed them to ſale, at a place on the borders of 
the foreſt. 

In his old age he went to a convent on the borders 
of Yorkſhire, where it was ſaid he was bled to death; 
but of that there is no certain proof, The only excuſe 
that can be made for this perſon's aCting in ſuch a man- 
ner is, that the Engliſh, before the conqueſt, had en- 
joyed the liberty of hunting in all the royal foreſts ; 
but that being taken from them while their paſſion for 
the chace remained, they could not bear the reſtraint ; 
and when they inadvertantly killed any of the deer, 
they were puniſhed with great ſeverity, which often 
drove them into unwarrantable extravagancies. 


Thomas Cranmer, D. D. was the ſon of a country 
gentleman, and born in Nottinghamſhire 1689, and 
inſtructed in grammar learning by a private tutor, after 
which he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Jeſus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, When he had taken his degrees, he 
entered into prieſts orders, was choſen a fellow of 
his college, and became tutor to the ſons of one Mr. 
Creſſy, of Waltham Abby. 

The plague having broke out in the Univerſity, 
many of the fellows and ſcholars were diſperſed, and 
id Cranmer, with his pupils, retired to the houſe of their 
father, at Waltham Abby. There it was that Henry 
VIIL, became i. with him ; and finding him 
a man of preat learning, he took him to court, and 
employed him to collect the opinions of the different 
Univerſities, concerning the validity of his marriage 
with Catharine of Arragon. 

Upon the death of archbiſhop Wareham, he was pro- 
moted to the metropolitan ſee of Canterbury, He was 
ſoon after appointed to publiſh the divorce between the 
king and Catharine ; and in a few days after married 
Henry to Anne Boleyne. 

He ſupported the king's ſupremacy againit the Pope, 
encouraged the diſſolution of the monaſteries, and cauſed 
the Bible to be tranſlated into Engliſh, and a copy of 
| placed in each of the churches. A copy of that ver- 
non of the Bible, and the one preſented to the king, is 
now in the Britiſh Muſeum, with the capitals finely 
embelliſhed, | | 
He adviſed the king to appropriate the revenues of the 
eonvents for eſtabliſning Free Schools throughout the 
nation; but Henry's extravagancies found another uſe 
tor the money. He did every thing in his power to 
promote the reformation, which expoſed him to the 
rlentment of the Papiſts; but the king ſcreened him 
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4 
from their malice, and of all Henry's favourites, Cran- 


mer was the only one 


the laſt, 


During the whole reign of Edward VI. doctor Cran- 
mer exerted himſelf in promoting the reformation ; but 
on the acceſſion of queen Mary, it pleaſed God to put 
his faith and patience to the ſevereſt tryal, and to honour 
him with the crown of martyrdom, 

It is true, he was firſt attainted of high treaſon ; but 
the Papiſts were not ſatisfied with that, and therefore 
proceeded againſt him for hereſy, as they call the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and he was burnt at Oxford. We are 
told, that he had been perſuaded to ſign a recantation ; 
but repented ſo ſeverely afterwards, that he held his 
right hand in the flames, till it was conſumed, ſaying, 
„This hand has offended,” That he held his hand 
in the flames is a certain fact, and a ſtrong proof of his 
ſincerity, and it is alſo true, that he did it in deteſtation 
of his conduct for having ſigned a paper preſented to 
him by his enemies. But that paper did not, as the 
Papiſts falſly pretend, contain a recantation of his 
own opinions, and an abjuration of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion ; it was only a diſſent from ſome things in his 
publick conduct, which upon mature deliberation, af- 
terwards appeared to be right. In proof of this we have 
peruſed two manuſcripts in the Harleian collection, 
which ſets the matter in the cleareſt light. 

For a more full and particular account of this cele- 


brated reformer and pious martyr, fee Dr. Taylor's 
Bloody Tribunal. 


that was beloved by him, even to 


John Holles was born in this county 1564, where 
his father poſſeſſed an opulent eſtate, and inſtructed 
in Grammar learning by a private tutor, after which he 
was ſent to finiſn his ſtudies in Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, 

When he left the Univerſity, he ſpent ſome years in 
the ſtudy of the law in Gray's Inn, but left that pro- 
feſſion, and went to court, where he was appointed one 
of the gentlemen band of penfioners. He was a man 
of great courage, and ſignalized himſelf in ſeveral en- 
gagements in the Netherlands, and at the taking of the 
Spaniſh Armada. 

In the rcizn of king James I. he remained at court, 
and purchaſed the title of baron for the ſum of ten 
thouſand pounds, which was paid to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, He was afterwards created earl of Clare, for 
which he paid five thouſand pounds, to the ſame fa- 
vourite, who fold every place and title in the king- 
dom. 

On the acceſſion of Charles IJ. his lordſhip appeared 
in parliament as a ſtrenuous adwocate for the rights of 
the people, and inſiſted, that the duke of Buckingham 
ought to have been puniſhed for his public conduct ; 
but the parliament was difſolved ; and although the 
earl's requeſt was rejected ; yet the haughty duke ſoon 
after fell by the hands of Felton. | 

The earl continued to ſupport the rights of his fel- 
low ſubjects till his death 1637. 

Richard Sterne, D. D. was deſcended from a good 
family, and born in this county 1598. He was in- 
ſtructed in Grammar learning at the free ſchool of 
Nottingham, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Chriſt's Church 
college, Oxford, where he took his degrees, and 

entered into holy orders. 

Archbiſhop Laud appointed him one of his chap- 
lains, and the fellows of Jeſus college elected him their 
maſter, When the archbiſhop was committed to the 
Tower, doctor Sterne was ſent along with him ; but 
ſet at liberty ſoon after his patron was beheaded, and 
lived in an obſcure manner, till the Reſtoration 1660, 
when he was appointed biſhop of Carliſle, and ſoon 
after tranſlated to the archbiſhoprick of York, in which 
ſtation he remained till his death 1684, when he was 
interred under a handſome monument in his own ca- 
thedral. 

Biſhop Burnet, who knew this perſon, tells us, that 


he was an auſtere covetous man, who minded only the 


en- 
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enriching his family, and died greatly ſuſpected of 
Popery. 


William Holder, D. D. was born in this county, in 
the reign of James I. and educated in Grammar learn- 
ing, at the free ſchool of Nottingham, from whence he 


was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Pembroke college, Ox- - 


ford, where he took his degrees, and entered into holy 
orders. His firſt preferment in the church, was a ſmall 
living in Oxfordſhire, from which he was ejected 1648, 
and lived privately till the reftoration, when he was 
promoted to a canonry in St. Pauls, and elected a 
fellow of the royal fociety. He ſpent great part of his 
time in the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, and propoſed a 
ſcheme for reſtoring deaf people to the ſenſe of hearing. 
He was very ſucceſsful in his experiments, and having 
reſtored a gentleman to his hearing, after he had been 
deaf ſome years, he communicated his ſcheme to Dr. 
Wallis, who publiſhed it as his own ; but Dr. Holder 
aſſerted his right to the invention, in a paper addreſſed 
to the Royal Society. 

He died at London 1670, and left behind him ſeve— 
ral learned treatiſes, which have teen ſince publiſhed in 
the Philoſophical tranſactions. 


William Chappel, D. D. was born of mean parents, 
at ſmall village in this county 1582, and being of a 
tractable diſpoſition, he was taken notice of by a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, who {ent him to the free 
{chool of Newark on Trent, and afterwards ſupported 
him in Emmanuel college, Cambridge. When he 
had taken his degrees and entered into holy orders, he 
was preferred by archbiſhop Laud to a deanery, and 
ſome other livings in Ireland. 

The fellows of Trinity college elected him their pre- 
ſident, and he was ſoon after promoted to the biſhopric 
of Cork, and behaved with great prudence, during the 
troubles in that kingdom; but was at laſt obliged for 
his ovn ſafety to come over to England, and ſpent the 
remainder of his days at Derby, where he died 1649. 


He was a man of great piety as well as learnine. «. > 
wrote ſeveral treatiſes on religious ſubjects, Mr 

John Lightfoot, D. D. was born near Ne 
Trent 1602, and educated in grammar learning af (4. 
free-icho:l of his native place, and finiſhed his flu * 
in Chriſts college, Cambridge, when he took ks 
grees and entered into holy orders. He was from ka, 
moſt early youth ſtrongly addicted to the ſtudy of Rab. 
binical learning and intended to have travelled Into the 
eaſt ; but the breaking out of the civil wars preven;... 
him. 85 

He was promoted to the rectory of Hornſey, ne.. 
London, where he was much eſteemed for lu; eren 
learning, and often appointed to preach before the pi. 
liament. He complied with the ruling power; alter 
the death of Charles I. and returning to Cambride. 


ride 


— 
* 


was elected vice chancellor of that univerſity, At . 
reſtoration of Charles II. he was promoted to a vas. 
ble living, and ſpent the remainder of his days in ftudy. 
8 * Hebrew language. ; 
e was certainly a man of great learning, and hal 
a clear inſight into all the Mytteries of the Jewiſh rl 
gion, but his works have not that ſolidity of judaiment 
which we meet with in Pocock, and ſome other Wiitcre, 


He died 1675. 


Wark 97 


This county is bounded on the north by Yorkſiire 
on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire, on the ſouth by Leicetler. 
ſhire, and on the weſt by Derbyſhire. 

Ic is in length, from north to ſouth about forty-three 
miles, and in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, about tven:y 
four miles, the whole circumference being one hundtel 
and ten. 

It is divided into eight hundreds, and contains nin: 
market towns, and one hundred and fixty-eight pa— 
riſhes, being in the dioceſe and province of York, 

It returns eight members to parliament, viz, two 
knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſles for each of the 
following towns, Nottingham, Newark, and E{ 
Redford. 


The County of 


Coritani, when the Romans invaded Britain, 
and during the heptarchy was part of the king- 

dom of Mercia. - 
Leaving Nottinghamſhire, we entered this county, 
and travelled to the ancient town of Derby, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the weſt bank of the river Derwent, over 
which there is an exceeding good ſtone bridge. It is 
a place of great ogy arr and when the Danes ravaged 
England, it was fortified by them, and kept ſeveral 
years, till the Saxons took it by ſtorm, and put all the 


T* county was one of thoſe inhabited by the 


' barbarians to the ſword. | 


In doomſday book it is mentioned as one of the royal 
demeſnes, and was inhabited by one hundred freemen, 
befides a great number of vaſſals. There were ſeveral re- 
ligious houſes, in Derby, before the reformation, but 
they were only ſmall ; and in the place, where one of 
them ſtood, as ſome labourers were digging, they diſ- 
covered a ſtone coffin in which was a human ſkeleton 
of a gigantic ſize, but as ſoon as it was expoſed to the 
air it crumbled into duſt. 

The town is at preſent large, populous and well 
duilt, having many fine houſes, becauſe moſt gf the 
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gentry, whoſe eſtates lay in or near the peak, chuſe to 
reſide here rather than in thoſe inhoſpitable deſerts. tt 
contains five pariſh churches, one of which, called A.- 
Saintsi a noble ſtructure erected in the reign of queen 
Mary, at the ſole expence of the batchelors and na 
dens in the town, and it was formerly the cuſtom, whe 
a young woman, a native of the place, was marric, 
for the Batchelors to ring the bells. The tower of tlas 
church is one of the moſt beautiſul gothic feructures 1 
this part of the kingdom, being one hundred and fe- 
venty-eight feet high, and curiouily adorned wich hae 
carved work. . 

Near the church is an almshouſe, founded by one 0 


the Devonſhire family for poor widows, and in th 
town are ſeveral meetings for prateſtant « diffenters. 
The town houſe is an exceeding hanutome ſtructute. 
and the market place is ons of the beſt in England, nav 
ing many fine houſes near it, inhabited by pechts . 
conſiderable fortunes, : 
There was a chapel in former times bunt on 
center of the bridge; but it is now pulled down, 3s 
dye-houſe erected where it ſtood. Near the bridge © 
river divides itſelf, and forms a moſt beautiful i 
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which are rows of tall trees, and a delightful garden, 
But the greateſt curioſity in Derby, is the Silk-mill, in- 
-»nted by fir 1 homas Lombe, on the mode! of one in 
Italy, to procure which, he ventured his life. It is 
fred in 2 large houſe, ſix ſtories high, and conſiſts of 
wenty-f1X thouſand, five hundred, and eighty-ſ1x 
wheels, with ninety-ſeven thouſand, {even hundred and 
forty-[1% movements, all driven by one large water 
wheel, fixed on the outſide of the houſe. It goes 
wund three times in one minute, and each time works 
yenty-three thouſand, ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix 
wards of {11k thread - ſo that in one day it works three 
tundred and cighteen millions, five hundred and four 
houſand, nine hundred and fixty yards of ſilk thread; 
and the whole is managed by one regulator. . 

There is a fire engine to convey heat into the differ- 
ent parts, and great numbers of women and children 
ne conſtantly employed to tie the broken threads. 

lt has been of ſuch vaſt ſervice to the ſilk trade in 
this kingdom, that fir Thomas had the benefit of it 
during his life; but the parliament having allowed him 
wurteen thouſand pounds, as a further reward for his 
ervices, he ſuffered a model of it to be taken, which 
now in the Record Office in the Lower, tor the be- 
nefit of the public, any perſon being allowed to inſpect 
it, ſo that there are now ſeveral mills erected in 
iiferent parts of the kingdom. 

This town was an ancient borough by preſcription ; 
and in the reign of Charles I. it received a charter of 
incorporation, by which it is governed by a mayor, 
hizh Reward, recorder, nine aldermen, twenty-eight 
common council men, with a town clerk, and other 
proper officers. 

The weekly market is on Friday, and there are 
cight fairs, viz. on the twenty-fifth of January, the 
Wedneſday during the Lent aſſizes, the Friday in 
Faſter Week, the firſt Friday in May, the Friday in 
Whitſun Week, the twenty-fifth of July, the I riday 
before Michaelmas, and on Michaelmas Day, be- 
ing diſtant from London 1 26 miles. 

Fefore we leave Derby it may be neceſſary to take 
notice, that when the rebellion broke out 1745, the 
Pretender's army marched to this town ; but ſome ſhips 
laden with ammunition, which had been ſent over from 
France, were happily taken by one of our ſhips of war; 
and the duke of Cumberland being ſent to oppoſe the 
rebels they returned in great diſorder to Scotland. 

Thus divine Providence, interpoſed in our favour, 
when we were on the brink of being ſwallowed up by 
the emiſſaries of France, aſſiſted by ſome of our own 
celuded fellow. ſubjects. 

The Roman city Derventio ſtood about a mile be- 
low Derby, on the banks of the river, where there is 
tow a village, called Little Cheſter. Many remains 
0! tat ancient city are ſtill viſible, ſuch as walls, pave- 
nents, and baths, and coins are often dug up by the 
2ourers, There was a bridge over the river at this 
age, the foundation of which may till be felt with a 
ce, to that it muſt have been a very con:iderable 
klare. 

here are ſeveral other villages in the neighbourhood 
N which we ſhall mention in the order they are 
lated :; 

Lradſall is an agreeable place, where there was for- 
nerly a Convent for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
'vanded in the reign of Henry III. but no remains of 
tre now left. 
| There was alſo a convent at Lokay, near Derby; 
ut being ſubject to a monaſtery in Normandy, it was 
Ullolyed in the reign of Henry VI. and it revenues ſet- 
Led on King's College, Cambridge. 

ing's Mead, is a plcaſant village near Derby, where 
enry II. founded a convent for nuns of the Benedic- 
une order, and endowed it with many valuable privi- 
des, of which it remained in poſlefſion, till the diſ- 
dation of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
"Mounted to three hundred and eighteen pounds, fix- 
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There was another convent at St. Helens, a village 
near Derby, for canons regular of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, which in latter times received conſiderable 
benefactions, and remained till the diſſolution of reli. 
gious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
two hundred and forty eight pounds, fourteen ſhillin gs 
and five pence, K 

The Auguſtine canons had another convent at a vil- 
lage called Calke Abby, in this neighbourhood, found— 
ed in the reign of Henry II. by the counteſs of Cheſ- 
ter; but in latter times it became ſubject to ancther 
Abby, ſo that no account is left of the value of its re- 
venues, 


The laſt village we ſhall mention near Derby, 


* 


Dale Abby, where there are ſtill the remains of a 
ſtately monaſtery, founded ſoon after the conqueſt, and 
endowed with many manors and privelezes, of whic! 
it remained in poſſeſſion, till the diſſolution of religions 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to one hun 
dred and forty-four pounds, twelve ſhillings. 
is now the property ot the earl of Cheſterfield. 

The next place we viſited was Aſhborn, pleaſan:ly 
{ituated on the river Dove, over which it has a fon: 
bridge, and the inhabitants carry on a great trade in 


But it 


cheeſe, which is ſent down the river; but although the 
town 1s large and populous, yet it does not contain any 
buildings that merit a particular deſcription, 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are 
ſeven fairs, viz. on the thirteenth of February, the 
third of April, the twenty-firſt of May, the fifth of 
July, the fixteenth of Auguſt, the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, and the twenty-ninth of December, being diſtant 
from London 139 miles. 

There was a convent belonging to the Knights of 
St. John of Jeruſalem at Yeveley, a ſmall village near 
Aſhborn, which remained till the diflolution of reli- 
gious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to ninety-three pounds, three ſhillings, and four- 
pence. 

From Aſhborn we travelled to Wirkſworth, or 
Workſworth, a large populous town, with an exceed - 
ing handſome church, a free grammar ſchool, and an 
alms houſe, with the greateſt market for lead that is to 
be met with in England. 

In its neighbourhood are many furnaces where they 
melt the lead, and the fires are of wood, blown partly 
by the weſtern winds, and partly by bellows, kept in 
continual motion by the fire. Theſe mines produce 
great ſums to the proprietors, who uſed formerly to 
pay the king the thirteenth penny ; but they have now 
compounded the matter, by paying the annual ſum of 
one thouſand pounds. 

All matters in difpute that happen among the mi- 
ners under ground, are decided in a court held here, 
conſiſting of a maſter, and twenty-four jurors, from 
whom no appeal lies; ſo that it may be called a ſupreme 
court, for determining ſubterranean quarrels, 

There are ſcveral quarries of mill-ſtones near the 
town, and the tvthe of the pariſh is reckoned worth a 
thouſand pounds 2 year. 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and there are 
three fairs, viz. on Shrove T veſday, the firſt of May, 
and the third of September, being diſtant from London 
146 miles. 

There are two mineral ſprings in this neighbour- 
hood; but although they were much frequented in for- 
mer times, few people viſit them at preſent. 

Near Wirksworth is a pleaſant village, called Mat- 
lock, and greatly celebrated for its bath, to which 
many people reſort in ſummer. It is ſituated near the 
river Derwent, and conſiſts of a large range of elegant 
houſes, built in the moſt uniform manner, with itables 
and outhouſes. The bath is divided into two rooms, 
one for the gentlemen, the other for the ladies, and over 
them are very convenient rooms for the uſe of thote 
whoſe diſorders oblige them to bathe frequently, The 
ladies bath is finely arched over with ſtone ; and at one 
end of it are ſeveral convenient rooms, with apartments 
for the ſervants, 

The 
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The aſſembly room is on the right hand, and at the 
top is a mufic room, to which you aſcend by a grand 
flair caſe, There is a fine terrace before the houſe, and 
near it a place where the gentlemen divert themſelves 
at bow!s in the evenings. 

rom this place there is a rocky ſhelf, deſcending to 
the river, which is extremely rapid, and runs with ſuch 
a murmuring notte, as fills the mind with a pleaſing 
zdmiration. The perpendicular height of this rock, 
called Matlock, is one hundred and twenty yards; and 
en each tide of it is a row of lotty elms, called the 
Lover's Walk. 

Indeed, the variety of ſcenes that conſtantly preſent 
themſelves to the tight of the aſtoniſhed ſpectator, are 


10 m ra 4d that it may not improperly be called a ter- 


reftrial Paradiſe, and the expence of living here is ſo 
mall, thit there is no wonder many people aſſemble 
at it, during the fe; ſon. 

he waters are different from thoſe of Bath or Briſ- 
tol, and more impregnated with ſalt, being of great 
ule in a variety of the moſt invererate diloggers, ſuch as 
the Scurvy, Rheumatiſm, Itch, Ulcers, and many o— 
thers. 

Turning eaſtward, we viſited Alferton, a long ſtrag- 
ling town on the great road leading from Derby to 
Sheffield, where there are ſome good inns, but the 
houſes are very indifterently built, although the fitua - 
tion is extremely pleaſant. The ale in this town is 
eſteemed the beſt in the county; and there is a weekly 
market on Monday, with a great fair for cattie on the 
thirteenth of July, being diſtant from London 139 
miles. 

The ruins of a ſtately caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, at a 
village called Codoner, near this place, which formerly 
belonged to the noble family of Gray; but it has ſince 
become the property of different perſons. 

From Alferton, a road extends north to Cheſter- 
ficld, pleaſantly ſituated, on the fide of à hill, and of 
conſiderable antiquity, for it was made a royal borough 
in the reizn of king John; and it had ſome religious 
houſes in the times of popery, but they are now totally 
demoliſhed. 

The town is at preſent large and populous, with 


many good houſes built of ſtone, and covered with 


late, there being plenty of both in the neighbourhood, 
and the inhabitants carry on a great inland trade with 
the principal towns in the neighbouring counties. The 
market place is large, and in it is a fine market houſe, 
over which is a room, where the ſeſſions are held for 
this diviſion of the county. The church is a large go- 
thick ſtructure, with a tall ſpire, which when viewed 
en every ſide, it appears as if hanging over, having 
been improperly conſtructed by the architect. 

Near the church is an excellent free ſchool, well en- 
dowed, and from it ſeveral ſcholars are ſent yearly to 
Cambridge. The government is veſted in a mayor, 


and fix aldermen, with a common council of the prin- 


cipal inhabitants. 

The weekly market on Saturday, is one of the beſt 
in the county; and it has eicht fairs, viz. on the 
twenty-fifth of January, the twenty-eighth of Febru- 
ary, the third of April, the fourth of May, the fourth 
of July, the twenty- fifth of September, and the twenty- 
fifth of November, being diſtant from London 147 
miles. 

zolſover, the next town we viſited, is pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated, near the borders of Yorkſhire, and famous in 
ancient times for a garriſon kept in it by the Danes; 
and there are ſill ſome remains of their camp, ſuch as 
mounts, ditches and trenches. At preſent the town is 
populous, and many*of the houſes well built; but lit- 
tie trade is carried on by the inhabitants. 

In this town is a moſt ſpacious and magnificent caſtle, 
founded by the Haſtings, tormerly lords of Abergaveny, 
but now one of the ſeats of the carl of Oxford, It is 
2 moit beautiful ſtructure, with lofty turrets on the 
tront, a gallery ſeventy- two yards in length, and bat- 
tlemcuts on the roof, ſcen at a great diſtance, 
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The weekly market in this town is on le 


* 


there is no fair, and it is diſtant from |... 


miles. * 249 
From this place we travelled to Prong. g.. 
on a riling ground, in a mooriſh barren er . 0 
air is eſtecmed healthy, and many of the nh mY 
live to a great age. Ihe town is populous. . 
ſome good he ouſes, with a free Grammar fch,y,; © 
char: wy ichool for the children of the 88 05 Fre; 


trade 1s carried on by the natives. 

The weckly market is on Thurſday, and 
four fairs, viz. on the tenth of January, th, 
of April, the fifteenth of July, and the {1:4} 
ber, being diſtant trom London 153 mijes, 

The only village in this neighbouhood is Be. 
or Bechief Abby 5 where Robert F itz H anulph, 12 
Alferton, one of the four barons, who mur ered 15e. 
mas a Becket (tee our account © f Canterbuf y) founded 
a convent for monks of the Premonſtratenhid N 
expiate his guilt, that being the DENAance een ky 
the pope, and was dedicated to 1 hor: as the martyr 
as that haughty prelate 1s called b by the Papiſts. It 5 
mained ti}] the diſtolution of religious Ne gutes, wan 
its annual revenues amounted to one hundred 181 
thirty - ſeven pounds; but it is now tetally 4. 
molithed. 

rom this part of the county we travelled ſouth welt 
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to viſit ſuch parts as lay near. the borders of the be . 
ing 


and the firſt cown in order is - inſter, a poor decor! 
place, not conſiſting of any thing that merits a pat 
cular deicription, It has a weekly market on 84. 
turday, but no fair, and is diſtant from London 1:4 
miles. | 

A few miles to the northw ard of this town is Bake. 
well, a place of great antiquity, and fiuated nen; 
the hills, it contains ſeveral good houſes, wich 4 
church, to which there are ſeveral chapels of ea; „ lor 
the parith i is of great extent. Many Koman coins and 
other antiquities have been dup up near it, and it is ge— 
neraily ſuppoſed to have been one of the places where 
they had their baths. f 

't he weekly market is on Monday, and there are pve 
fairs, viz. on Eaſter Monday, Whitſun! Monday, the 
thirteenth of Auguſt, the tenth of October, and the 
Monday after the twenty-ſecond of November, beit. 
diſtant from London 151 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is Ward!ow, a 
ſmall village, but remarkable, on account of many 
bones having been dug up at it ſome years ago, when 
the labourers were employ ed in diging to make a tl n. 
pike road. Theſe bodies were laid on flat ſtones, piled 
round on each ide by ſmaller ones, over Which was 
laid another ſtone of a great weight, to ſerve as a co— 
vering, 

There is no doubt but theſe bodies had Jaid there 
two thouſand years; for it is evident, that they Rad 
been depoſited by the ancient Uritons, long before die 
Romans came to the iſland, and probably before 
Druidical religion was polluted by the idolatry ef the 
Belgians. T' hey ſerve to convey to the mind of a think 
ing 'perlon, an idea of the great regard Which the i» 
cients had for the relicks of their departed friends, i 

although they had not the art to erect fuch monument 
as We ſee in the preſent age; yet they took ſuch C: 
to preſerve the remains of the. dead, that it wa | 
moſt impoſſible for any perſon to diſturb tif 
aſhes. 

'The next place we viſited was Tidewell, ſo c 
from its fituation, at the bottom of a hill, nuf 4 Wor 
that has a reflux and influx, reſembling the coma 
tides ; but the town is a poor decayed place, not 8 
taining any thing that merits a particular d. 3 15 
only that there is an excce: ling good free ſchool, wir! 
youth are qualitied for the Untverity, 8 

The weckly market is on Wedneſday, and age 
three fairs, viz. on the third of May, the firſt \ 
neſday in September, and the eightecutn of Octo. 
being diſt ant from London 158 miles. 1 
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THE COUNTY OF DERRY 


From this place we travelled to Chapel le Frith, a a2 


conſiderable town, and pleaſantly ſituated at the bot- 
tom Of a hill, but it does not contain any thing that 
merits a particular deſcription, only that beſides its 
market on Thurſday, it has eleven annual fairs, viz. 
on the Thurſday before Candiemas-day, the thirteenth 
of February, the twenty-ninth of March, the Thurſday 
before Eaſter, the thirtieth of April, Holy Thurſday, 
three weeks after Holy Thurſday, the ſeventh of July, 
the Thurſday before the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, the 
Thurſday after Michaelmas, and the Thurſday before 
the eleventh of November, being diſtant from London 

163 miles. 175 | 

Having thus deſcribed the different towns in this 
county, We ſhall proceed to give our readers an account 
of the Peak, the wonders of which are juſtly admired 
by every perſon who viſits them. 

"The firſt wonder is Chatſworth, the noble and mag- 
nificent palace of his grace the duke of Devonſhire, It 
is fituated among hills and mountains, but even theſe 
contribute towards the illuſtrating its beauties. The 
proſpect from the front of the houſe, is the moſt de- 
lizhtful that can be imagined, having the river Der- 
went running through the plain, and ever it is a ſtately 
tone bridge, adorned with a tower on the center 
ach. 

in an artificial ifland near the bridge, there is a 
building in the form of an old caſtle, which greatly 
heightens the beauty of the place, but theſe with a thou- 
{and more would be all eclipſed by the grandeur of the 
palace. This noble ſtructure is built in a ſquare form, 
with a flat roof ſurrounded by a fine ſtone baluſtrade. 
The front is a ſtately and regular piece of architecture 
with lofty windows of fine poliſhed glaſs, and the ſaſhes 
jichly gilt. We afcended to the houſe over a tine flight 
of ſteps placed before the portico, and entered the hall, 
corned with marble chimnies, and paintings by the 
greateſt maſters in Italy. 

Moſt of the paintings in this lofty and magnificent 
hall, repreſent the battles of the old Romans, and at 
one end are two ſtair caſes, each fourteen feet ſquare, 
and the landing places of one ſtone of the ſame fie. In 
the center of theſe ſtairs are paſſages leading to the 
cikerent apartments, and above is a fine gallery, ſur- 
zounded by gilt iron rails. 

The great ſtate- room, at one end of the gallery is 
moſt curiouſly adorned with paintings, and the ceiling 
and pilaſters richly gilt. 

In one of the antichambers is a painting, repreſent- 
ing the defeat of the rebels 1715, and adjoining to this 
room, is another, called the queen's of Scots's chamber, 
becauſe Mary queen of Scots was confined here many 
years. 

The duke's cloſet at the other end of the ſtate room 
b adorned with Indian paintings, and the chapel is 
nchly finiſhed, without any of that gaudy profuſion, 
which we have ſeen in many places. Several of our 
dviour's miracles are repreſented on the walls, in ſtone 
colours, with ſtreaks of blue and gold. The gardens 
are equally grand, but as it would require a volume 
to deſcribe all the curioſities, we ſhall prefent our 
7:acers with the following extract of a beautiful pocm, 
viiten in Latin by Mr. Hobbs, and imitated by the 
ngenious Mr. Cotton. 


On Derwent's ſhore ſtands a ſtupendous pile, 
Like the proud regent of the Britiſh iſle ; 
his palace, with large proſpects circl'd round, 
Stands in the middle of a falling oround, 
At a black mountain's foot, whoſe craggy brow 
vcures ſrom eaitern tempeſts all below, 
Under whoſe ſhelter, trees and flowers grow, 
With early bloſſoms, ſpite of froſt and ſnow, 
This noble fabrick's front faces the weſt, 
urning her fair broad ſhoulders to eaſt; 
On the ſouth ſide her ſtately gardens lic, 
Where the ſcorn'd Peak rivals proud Italy: 
be outward gate ſtands near enough to look, 
And ſce her oval front in th' chryſtal brook ; 
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Then a fair lake, from wiſh of blood unmixt, 
» . . * ” 

Before it lies, an Area ſpread betwixt : 

Over this pond, oppoſite to the gate 


* pe | 
da bridge of curious ſtructure, ſtrength and ſtate: 


With fiſh the breeding waters do abound, 
And better carps are no where to be found. 
A tow'r of antick mogel, the bridge foot, 
From the Peak-rabble doth ſecurely ſhut j 
Which by ſome ſtairs delivers you below, 
Into the ſweeteſt walks the world can {how, 
W here wood and water, ſun and ſhade contend. 
Which ſhall thee moſt delight, and moſt befricyd, 
The ponds, which here in double order ſhine, 
Are ſome of them fo large, and all ſo tins, 
That Neptune, in his progreſs, once did pleaſe 
To frolic in theſe artificial ſeas ; 
Of which a noble monument we find. 
His royal chariot, which he left behind. 
The fore nam'd outward pate leads us into 
A ſpacious court, waence open to the view 
The noble front of the fine edihce, 
To a ſurprizing height is teen to rife, 
On each fide plats of ever-ipringing green, 
With an aſcending paved walk between: 
In the green plat, which on the right hand lies; 
A fountain ot ſtrange ſtructure high doth rile : 
Upon whole lender top there is a vaſt 
Prodigious baton, like an occan, plac'd ; 
Which ſhould it break or fall, I doubt we ſhou'd 
Begin our reckoning from a {econd flood: 
The walk by ſtairs, of filteen eps rais'd high, 
Lands you upon a terrace that doth lie 
Of gootly breadth along the building ſquare, 
Well pav'd, and fenc'd, with rail and balifter, 
From hence, in fome three iteps, the inner gato 
Riſes in greater beauty, art, and {tate, 
And to the lodge admits, and three ſteps more 


s Sats you upon a plain and level floor, 


Which paves the inner court, wherein doth riſe, 
Another fountain of a {ine device, 
Which large limb'd heroes, with majeſtic port, 
In their habiliments of war, ſupport. 

Hence croſs the court, thro' a fine portico, 
Into the body of the houſe you go. 
But here I may not dare to go about 
To give account of every thing throughout, 
The lofry hall, ſtair-caſes, galleries, 
Lodgings, apartments, cloſets, offices, 
And rooms of ſtate, for ſhould 1 undertake 
To ſhew what *tis doth them fo glorious make, 
The pictures, ſculptures, carving, graving, gilding; 
'T would be as long in writing as in building. 
But that which crowns all this, and doth 1mpait 
A luſtre far beyond the power of art, 
Is the great owner, he, whoſe noble mind 
For ſuch a fortune only was deſigu'd. 


The ſecond wonder is a lofty mountain, called Mam 
Tor, about four miles north of Lidewell, where are 
ſeveral lead mines; but its greateſt curiofity is, that it 
ſeems to be always in a trembling flate, and throws 
down great ſtones, and quantities of carth with ſo 
much violence, that the people who live in the neigh- 
bourhood, are often terrified with the noiſe, but it ne- 
ver ſeems to decreaſe in ſize. 

Mr. Cotton has alſo deſcribed this wonder in the 
following lines. 


Among Peak's mountains, à great precipice, 
Unlike in ſtature and in ſubſtance, is 

Not of firm rock, like others, that there ſhroud, 
Their low'ring tops within a dewy cloud, 

But of a ſholderins eFth, that from the crown, 
Vith a continual motion, moulders down ; 
Spavening an hill of looſer mould below, 

Which will in time tall as the mother grow 

And mutt perpetuate the wonder fo: 

W hich wonder is, that tho' this hill ne'er ceaſe 


To wake itſelf, it ſuffers no decreaie, 


— 
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But the moſt curſory beholder may 

Viſibly ſee a maniteſt decay, 

By jutting ſtones, that by the earth left bare, 
Hang on the ſides ſuſpended in the air. 

his haughty mountain by indulgent fame, 

Is made a wonder, Mam Tor is its name: 

That is, a mother tower; but to ſpeak 

More properly, 'Tis the phoenix of the peak, 
For when this mountain's by long waſtings gone, 
Her aſhes will erect us ſuch an one, 


The thitd wonder is Eden-hole, about fourteen yards 
in length, and ſeven in breadth, and ſaid by the peo- 
ple to have no bottom, becauſe it could never be fa- 
thomed. Many attempts have been made to diſcover 
the depth of this chaſm, and in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, the carl of Leiceſter prevailed on a man to be 
let down in a baſket of ſtones, to the depth of two hun- 
dred ells, who being pulled up again, became immedi- 
ately ſtupid, and dicd in a few days raving mad. 

It was alſo plummed by Mr. Cotton, who dropped 
a line of eight hundred and eighty-four yards, eighty of 
which ſcemed, when drawn up, to have been in the 
water ; but on renewing the experiment the line did 
not fink above one half, which we imagine was owing 
to the lead, having loſt the perpendicular, by reſting 
on one of the rocks. It is uſual for travellers to throw 
in great ſtones, and when they apply their ear to the 
chaſm, they hear a confuſed noiſe, which muſt be ow- 
ing to the obſtructions they meet with by the rugged 
pieces of the rock. | 

As ſeveral accidents have happened by people ventur- 
ing too near it, and as r cattle have been loſt in it, 
2 farmer in the neighbourhood has lately incloſed it 
with a ſtone wall, but not till he had loſt two of his 
beſt fat oxen, 

Mr. Cotton's deſcription of this wonder is extremely 
beautiful. 


Near Tidewell doth another wonder lie, 

Worthy the greateſt curioſity, 

Called Eden-Hole, but ſuch a dreadful place, 

As raiſeth bluſhing in my muſes face. 

Betwixt a verdant mountain's falling flanks, 

And within bounds of eaſy ſwelling banks, 

That hem the wonder in on either Side, 

A formidable ſciſſure gapes ſo wide, 

Stcep, black, and full of horror, that none dare 

Look down into the chaſm. but with fear. 

This yawning mouth is thirty paces long, 

Scarce half ſo wide, and lined thro* with ftrong 

And upright walls of very ſolid ſtone: 

A gulph wide, ſteep, black, and a drfdful one. 

Critical paſſengers uſually ſound 

How deep this horrid pit goes under ground, 

By tumbling down ſtones ſought throughout the 
| held, 

As great as the officious boors can wield. 

When one's turn'd off, it, as it parts the air, 

A kind of ſighing makes, as if it were 

Capable of the trembling paſſion, fear, 

»Till the firft hit ftrikes the aſtoniſh'd ear, 

Like thunder under ground ; thence it invades, 

With louder thunders, thoſe Tartarian ſhades, 

Which groan forth horror at each pond'rous ſtroke, 

Th' unnatural iflue gives the parent rock; 

Whilſt as it ſtrikes, the ſound by turns we note, 

When nearer, flat ; ſharper, when more remote, 

As the hard Walls on which it ſtrikes are found, 

Fit to reverberate the bellowing ſound, 

When, after falling long, it ſeems to hiſs, 

Like the old ſerpent in the dark abyſs ; 

And there our intelligence : how far 

It travels farther, no man can declare. 

Tho? once a mercenary fool ('tis ſaid) expos'd 

His life for gold, to find what lies inclos'd 

In this obſcure vacuity, and tell 

Of ſtranger fights, than Theſeus ſaw in hell, 
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But the poor wretch paid for his 
For being cran'd up with a diſtemper'd Pratt 
A faultring tongue, and a wild flarine hot” 
He liv'd eight days, and then the world fo, 1 
How deep this gulph does travel under ae 
{ ho” there have becn attempts, was never e 
But I myſelf, with half the Peak furroundts 
Eight hundred fourſcore and four 3 


0 


lave 
(founded, 


And of theſe, fourſcore return'd back wet 


The plummet drew, and found no bottom y 
Tho' when I went to make a new eſſay 225 
J could not get the lead down half the way 
Buxton Wells is the fourth wonder, 
from the ſmall village of Buxton in the 1 
in which is a hall, or houſe of public 
where the company meet, who come to drink the 
ters, It is generally ſuppoſed that thoſe wells wer hn 
frequented by the Romans, who uſed them bh 
baths, and for the cure of many diſorders, for which 
they are ſtil] in great repute. Theſe wells are ra 
in number, but only one of them is uſ-4 by ah 
company, and is covered with a fine flone buildins. 
paved with brick, and very convenient for drinking 
the waters, The walks adjoining to the well are ee 
out with great taſte, covered over with fine ache D 
prevent the gravel ſticking to the ſhoes ; and near it ; 
an artificial mount planted with trees and ſhrubs that 
contributes greatly to enliven the ſcene. ts 
There are few diſorders to which the human body i; 
ſubject, that have not been cured by the uſe of theſe 
waters, and Mr. Cotton's deſcription of the wells is in 
the following lines. E 


and are named 
zeighbourhood, 
entertainment, 


At Buxton is a ſpring with healing ſtreams; 
Hot, thoꝰ cloſe-houſed from the ſuns warm beams, 
So fair a nymph, and ſo extremely bright, 
The teeming earth did never bring to light. 
She does not ruſh into the world with noiſc, 
Like Neptune's ruder fort of roaring boys, 
But boils and ſimmers up, as if the heat 
That warms her waves, that motion did beget, 
But where's the wonder ? for it is wel! known, 
Warm and clear fountains in the Peak are none ; 
Tho' the whole province with them ſo abound, 
That every yeoman has them in his ground. 
Take then the wonder of this famous place, 
This tepid fountain a twin ſiſter bas 
Of the ſame beauty and complexion, 
I hat bubbling fix feet off join both in one , 
But yet ſo cold withal, that who will ſtride, 
When bathing, croſs the bath but half ſo wide, 
Shall in one body (which is ſtrange) endure 
At once an ague and a calenture. 
Yet for the patients, they're as proper ſtil] 
To cool the hot, and to inflame the chill. 
Hither the ſick, the lame and barren come, 
And hence go healthful, found and fruitful home 
Saint Ann the pilgrim helps, when he can get 
Naught but his pains from yellow Somerſet. 
Nor is our ſaint, tho' ſweetly humble, ſhut 
Within coarſe walls of an indecent hut; 
But in the centre of a palace fprings, 
A manſion proud enough for Saxon kings, 
Built by a lord, and by his * Son of late, 
Made more commodious, and of greater State. 


* Earl of Devonſhire. 


The noble lord here alluded to was the firſt (us 
of Devonſhire, who built the bath-room, and the 
aſſembly-houſe, for the reception of the compan\. | 

The fifth wonder is Tidewell, or the Weeding 
Well, remarkable for its ebbing and flowing like the 
Sea; but not at certain ſixed times, for it often hap- 


pens, twice and thrice in an hour; but in dry ſhaw 
mers 


it moſt commonly ceaſes for weeks together, The 
kung is about a yard deep, and as much broad, and 
chat is very remarkable is, that when the water de- 
creales, a noiſe is heard, as if liquor was pouring out 
(bottles, or other veſſels. 

q There have been many conjectures among the learn- 
concerning this ſtrange phenomenon, but all con— 
wadictory to cach other, ſo that we ſhall not repeat 


vm here, but preſent our readers with Mr, Cotton's 
reautiful lines: 


Near Tides-well, at the bottom of a hill, 

There creeps a ſpring that makes a little rill, 

Which at firſt ſight ro curious vilitors 

do {mall that it contemptible appears, 

And yet no leſs of wonder does comprize 

Than any of the other rarieties. 

For now and then an hollow murm uring ſeund, 

Being firſt heard remotely under ground, 

The ſpring immediately ſwells, and ſtrait 

Boils up thro” ſeveral pores to ſuch a height, 

As ſoon o'erflows the narrow thore, 

Below does in a little torrent roar : 

Whilſt near the fountain's mouth the water ſings, 

Thro' the ſecret conduits of the ſprings, 

With ſuch an harmony of various notes, 

As grotto's yield thro' narrow brazen throats : 

When by the weight of higher ſtreams, the lower 

Air upwards forced in an inverted ſhower. 

gut the ſweet muſick's ſhort, three minutes ſpace 

To higheſt mark this oceanet doth raiſe ; 

And in lets time retire the ebbing waves, 

To the dark windings of the frigid caves, 

To ſeek inveſtigable cauſes out, 

Serves not to clear, but to iacreaſe a doubt. 

In vain we ſeek the cauſe of theſe ſtrange tides, 

Which an impenetrable mountain hides, 

Hobbs hints the cauſe, and thus doth's thoughts 

expreſs: 

(And ſeems to me to rationally gueſs.) 

He tells us firſt theſe flowing waters are 

Too {weet, their fluxes too irregular, 

To owe to Neptune theſe fantaſtic turns: 

Nor yet does Phœbe with her filver horns, 

In theſe free-fanchis'd ſubterranean caves, 

Puſh into crowded tides the frighted waves, 

Lut that the ſpring, ſwell'd by ſome ſmoking 
| ſhower, 

That teeming clouds on Tellus' ſurface pour, 

Marches amain with a confederate force, 

Until ſome ſtraiter paſſage in its courſe 

Stops the tumultuous throng; which preſſing faſt, 

And forced on {till with more precipitous hait 

y the ſucceeding ſtreams, lies gurgling there, 

ill in the narrow throat th' obſtructed air, 

Finding icfelF into ſtraight limits pent, 

Oppoſes ſo th' invading element, 

As firſt to make the half choak'd gullet heave, 

And then diſgorge the ſtream it can't receive. 

Than this, of this Peak wonder, I believe, 

None a more plauſible account can give. 

hut here it may be ſaid, if this were ſo, 

t never would but in wet weather floyy : 

Vet in ;he greateſt drought the earth abides, 

it never fails to yield lets frequent tides : 

But whether this a wonder be or no, 

Twill be one, reader, if thou ſeeſt it flow; 

For having been there ten times for the nonce, 

| never yet could fee it flow but once. 


The ſixth wonder is Pool's Hole, near Buxton, and 
well. 4 . 

"ny employed in conducting ftrangers to the place. 
Aa cave, ſituated at the foot of a hal, called Coit- 
ms; dut the entrance is ſo low and concealed by bram- 


nge to Creep in on his hands and feet. 


*% of a petrifying nature; but the guides, who 


$3 


an neighbourhood, are ſoine poor cottagers, who are 


"5, that the perſon Whole curioſity leads him to vitit it, 


e water continually drops from the ſtones above, 


* 


| 
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conduct the travellers, are oblived to carry lanthorns; 
and the place is fo cold, that in the hotteſt day in fun- 
mer, a traveller cannot ſtand without ihivering. There 
are many cliffs in the rock, one of which is cailcd 
Pool's Bedchamber, another his Kitchen, a thud his 
pariour, and a fourth his ſtable. 

At ſome parts where the light apyears, we were pre- 
ſented with a variety of frighttul objects, namely a ſteep 
precipice on one hand, that ſeems uot to have any bot-- 
tom, and on the other ſide, is a pctrified column, called 
the Queen of Scot's Pillar, that appears quite tranſ- 
parent. It is common to walk into this cavern avuve 
half a mile, and when the people return, there are wo- 
men ready with water, and other necellaries to aftitt 
them in cleaning themfelves, when they pay them what 
they think proper for cheir attendance, and each of 
them receives a preſent of a cryſtal itone, called a Der- 
by hire Diamond. ö 

Near the Quzen of Scots's pillar, the opening of the 
rock terminates in a point, and the rays ot licht appear- 
ing through it. have the re{emblance of a ftar in the 
firmament. Icis called the Necdle's Eye, 2nd it is uſual 
tor one of the travellers to fire a pitto!, the report of 
which is as loud as an ordinary cannon. 

Various have been the conjectures of authors con— 
cerning the origin of the name of this cavern, ſome tel- 
ling us that one Pool, a notorious robber lived in it, in 
order to eſcape juſtice ; and others, that a hermit of 
that name chole it as a place of retirement. But of all 
the extravagant notions concerning it, none can poſſi- 
bly cqual that of a late author, who ſuppoſes, that 
Mary queen of Scots, reſided in it before her ſubjects 
took up arms againſt her. 

It is really ſurpriſing to conſider in what manner 
ſome authors read hiſtory ; for ſure ſuch a ridiculous 
notion could never take place in the mind of a man, 
unleſs he was afleep and dreaming | Mary's ſubjects 
were Scotchmen, nor was ſhe ever in England, till {he 
fed hither for ſafety, after her army was defeated at the 
battle of Langſide, 1568. But ſome men pretend 
to know hiſtory, who never learned its firſt rudi- 
ments. 

Mr. Cotton's deſcription of this wonderful cavern is 
in the following moſt beautiful lines: 


At an high mountain's foot, whoſe lofty creſt 
O'er-looks the marſhy proſpect of the welt, 
Pool's Hole appears, ſo ſmall an aperture 
That ſummer weeds do almoſt it obicure ; 
Put ſuch an one there is, fo that it 

For badgers, wolves and foxes, ſeems more fit ; 
Then men who venture in, tho 't don't appear 
That they can find out any buſineſs there; 

But having fifteen paces crept, or more, 
Thro' pointed ſtones and dirt, upon all four, 
The gloomy grotto lets men upright rite, 
Altho' they be fix times Goliah's fize : 
There looking upright, your aſtoniſh'd ſight, 
Beholds the glory ot the ſparkling light; 

'Th' enamell'd roof darts round about the place, 
Which from the candle has deriv'd its rays. 
But here a roaring torrent bids you ſtand, 

And climb a rock which lies on your right hand; 
Upon whoſe precipice while you do crawl, 
If you ſhould flip you're ruin'd by the fall; 

But in this path, while trembling on you po, 
Your guides, t'avert your trembling fears do {how 
In the uneven rock, the uncouth ſhapes 

Of men and lions, horſes, dogs and apes 3 

zut each reſembling, fo the fancy'd trame, 
That any one of all may bear the name. 
Farther juſt in your way, a {tune appcars, 
\Which the reſemblance of haycocks bears, 
"Theſe the wiſe natives call the fonts; but there 
Deſcending from the root doth yet appear 

A bright tranſparent cloud, which from above, 
By thoſe falſe lights, does downward ſcem to move z 
And this, forſooth, the bacon flitch they call, 
Not that it docs reſemble it at all; 
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For it is round, not flat; but I ſuppoſe, [{ certain it is, that there is a ſmall many... 
Becauſe it hangs in th' roof, like one of thoſe, on here, in making thread, by. which and fn 2 
And ſhines like ſalt, Peak bacon eaters came children are employed. Strange that an; "dmg * 
At firſt to call it by that grealy name. ſhould prefer fuch an inhoſpitable Ss Ee Pu 
The next thing that you arrive at is a ſtone, bouring country | But cuſtum forms habit. ve 
In truth, a very rare and pretty one, a ſecond nature, ran, 
With a turn'd foot, and moulding pedeſtal, In ſome places the roof of the cavern js 
Sperical body, cryſtal ſpire, and ball ; three feet high, but it ſoon after riſes, fas 25 p 
This very aptly they Pool's lanthorn name, ſented with a view of a ſubterranean river os | 
Being like thoſe in admirals poops doth flame. led, although upon a nearer inſpection it "Wy = 
But moving forward o'er the pglotly thore, only a ſtanding lake. Prom 
You hear the torrent now ſo loud to roar, Some years ago a Coachman ventured to he f. p f 
As if ſome noi ſy cataract were near, over this lake in a ſmall boat about four feer . 
Or th” raging ſea had got a channel there : long, and one deep, and the boitom Ny 2 
But when you come to't, the rill is not ſo wide, ſtraw ; he lay on his back, while the ee ; 
But that a modeſt mzid may over ſtride ; into the water, and pulled the boat to the ſhot Ye * 
The falling low with a precipitous wave, of the company crept through a narrow hole N 0 
Cauſes this dreadful eccho in the cave. | wide as the mouth of an oven, where his k 1 kl | 
Beyond this rill, and juſt before your eyes, very much hurt by the ragged parts of the rock the 
You ſee a great tranſparent pillar aiſe, when he arrived at the end, he law a comn ny ED 1 
Of the ſame ſhining matter with the eſt, | tance, as if ſurrounded with ſtars, and heard hoe 
But ſuch an one as nature does conteſt, ing an hymn. He thought at tirft it was 3 dream 4x9 
Tho' working in the dark, in this brave piece, when he rejoined the company, they told A >, 
With all the obelifks of ancient Greece ; only about a dozen of boys, with lights in the died x 
For all the art the chiſſel could apply, part of the cavern, called the cathedral, 1 | 
Ne'er wrought ſuch curious folds of drapery : | hymn, according to their conſtant cuſtom. 
Of this the figure is, as men ſhould crowd, 

A vaſt coloſius in a marble ſhrowd : Mr. Cotton's deſcription of this cavern, is in the ©.) 
And yet the plaits ſo ſoft and flowing are, + » lowing lines: I 
As fineſt folds from fineſt looms they were, 

"The queen of Scots, tho' curioſity, Now to the cave we come, wherein is found 
Took ſo much pains this horrid cave to fee, A new firange thing, a village under ground; 
That the came up to this now famous {tone, Houſes and barns for men, and beaſt behool, 

And naming it, declared it her own, Wich walls diſtinct, under one ſolid rcof j 

Which ever ſince ſo gloriouſlſy inſtalled, Stacks both of hay and turf, which yield a (cent, . 
Has been the queen of Scots her pillar called. Can only fume from ſat an's fundament. | 
Over the brook you're now oblig'd to ſtride, For this black cave's known in the voice of fa; 
And turn to th* left hand by the pillar's ſide, By th' Devil's Arſe, which 1s a coarſer nar. 

But from this place the way does riſe ſo ſteep, | I heſe ſubterranean people ready ſtand 

Craggy and wet, you'll hardly footing keep. | With each a candle, ſome two, in their hand, 


Having gone ſev'nſcore paces up, or more, To guide ſuch men who are to ſearch incha'd, 
On the right hand you find a kind of floor; | The Inteſtinum Rectum of the fiend. 
From whence, while down an hole you downwards Firſt in your way a ſoft defcent you meet, 


(look, Where the ſand takes the impreſſion of your fest 
And fee a candle, the guides left at the brook, | And after ſoine few yards you palled have, 
You'll tancy that dreadful precipice, Brings you into the level of the cave : 
A ſpark aſcending from the black abyſs. Some paces hence the roof comes down fo low, 
From hence on th' rock you flide, till come below, The loweſt ſtatures are compell'd to bow; 
Vour guides will then another candle ſhow, Firſt low, then lower, till, at laſt, we p0 
Left in the hole above, whoſe diſtant light, On four feet now, who went before on two. 
Seems a ftar peepinz thro” a ſullen night. Then ſtrait it lets you rife upright, and then 
And being now conducted almoſt back, | Forces you to ſtoop down, and creep agen; 
Before you'll be permitted leave to take : Till to a ſilent brook, at laſt you come, 
Of this inferna! manſion, you muſt fee, W hoſe limped waves dart rays about tue rocm; 
Where maſter Pool, and his bold yeomanry | But there the rock its boſom doth ſo low 
Took up their dark apartment ; tor they here Toward the ſurface of the water bow, 
Do fſhew his hall, parlour and bed-chamber, That when you paſs it, two dangers do furroi 
With drawing room and cloſet, and with theſe, | Riſing you break your ſkull, ſtooping are cruwa og 
His kitchen, and his other offices, Being o'er this dang'rous paſs, above you ko 
And all contriv'd to juſtify a fable, Are high ruf'd vaults, a very itatly thow 3 
Which no man will believe, but the filly rabble. | The handſome walls of dift'rent labrick are, 
And now if you'll thro' th* narrow paſlage ſtrain, One ſloping, th' other perpendicular. 
Then you {hall ſce the chearful day again. A curious portal greets the wand'ring eve, 
Shewing the archite&ure's ſymmetry ; 
The ſeventh, and laſt wonder, is the Devil's Arſe, Two Tt ulcan columns jutting from the Wal, 
or as the more polite call it, Peak's Hole. It is at the With each its proper vale and capital, 
foot of a mountain, on tha top of which is a caſtle; but Support a well-turn'd arch, and of one pisce, 
no accounts are left by whom it was built. The en- With all its mouldings, trize and cOmmne 
trance to the cave is wide, ſurrounded by brambles, This leads into a handtome room, where! 
where ſcreech owls have their neſts; but after we | A baſon ſtands, with water chrettalli ; 
proceeded a few yards within, we found it extremely On this there many more {mil grote 
narrow and rugged. It is ſupported by a natural arch Which, were the ntrit away, would alicante 
about eighty feet wide, and only forty feet high ; and | But now vou mutt turn back z#g:2in, tw 22 
although it could never be the work of any human be- Into the chanel you for ioo b2iguv, : i 
ing, yet it has the appearance of art, as if built in the Squeezing your guts, bruifing your fen my 
Gothic taſte. | 12 T (bones, 
The inſide of this cave is inhabited by ſome poor | To thruſt betwixt maſſy and pointed 199-5 


wretched cottagers, who ſubſiſt by ſhewing the place to | | Until you reach a ſecond river's ole, 
5 


rangers; and however ſurprizing it may ſeem, yet |} Four times as broad as that you palz's voir 
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THE CTOUNT'Y 


Tis middle deep, and waters ſomething rough, 
But every where 'tis fordable enough; 
For th' bottom's ſtony, but the ſtream's ſo tron g. 
Tis hard to Keep your feet, and move along. 
And yet there is no current here, nor ſpring, 
' occaſion ſuch an unenp xctcd thing. 
For tho' the people do them rivers call, 
They're only pools, made by the waters fall. 
When over this you're got, and cloaths have 
(drain'd, 
A welcome ſhower on the thirſy fand, 
Of which here mountains are made by the ſeas, 
Of torrents waſh'd from diſtant provinces. 
(Yer theſe hills we forward ui C0! tend, 
Till now again you ſee the rock deſcend, 
Forming a roo }f ſo even, e and ſleek, 
Without a crack, or icam, or clink, or nick: 
Some twenty Paces long, and ten tect high, 
As the mechanic trowel may = 
Having a cup2la like a grcat be! II, 
V hich doth in beauty that of . excel, 
uft beyon 1d this a purling itream we meet, 
A river called, though *twill fcarce wet your ſeet. 
Taking this obvious ſtream to be your guide, 
Sand hills and rocks you find on ev'ry fide. 
But leaving them, vou go not far, when there 
A ſudden noiſe will ſtrike th' aitoniſh'd ear 
Which really makes fo terrible a ſound, 
As ne'er was heard above, or under ground, 
But *tis not long before it doth appear, 
What is the cauſe of this turprifing fear: 
A murmuring fountain doth her fireams diſtil, 
From th' very top of an aſpiring hill; 
Which thence deſcending with an headlong wave, 
Roars in the diſtant windings of the cave; 
Like a catarrh, that falling from the brain, 
Upon his leathern Lungs, doth thus e 
The ſiend to cough fo very ud, and tear 
His mar. ic throat to trigh t th' adventurer. 
Up th e channel ſtill you march, but are not gone 
Far . you come to a large We ot ſtone, 
* urivully arch'd and wall'd cn ev'ry fide, 
Some thirty paces long, and thirteen wide, 
Soarce ten feet high, which doth deprive the place 
Of that proportion that's the greateſt grace. 
This fall of water ſtands, but yet ſo clear, 
That thro' it the bottom doth appear, 
So ſmooth, ang even laid with glitt'ring ſand, 
ha 8 Our obſervation doth command, 
the fourth river is, and is one more 
1 ha n ever was diſco ered | before. 
And if it hath a ſhore, none can go to't 
With arms and legs, fithes alone can do't. 
he rock now cloſes, you return again, 
You've paſied f ave hundred paces by the chain. 
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1 
'Th 


There are ſeveral {mall villages in the neighbourhood of 
| 


the Peak, one of which is called Birchover, where 
there are fome ſtones of a prodigious lize reſting upon 
ſmaller ones, with great cavities underneath, in the 
ame manner as thole already deſcribed in our account 
Cl Cornwall. 
Near it is another village, calle d Burgh, where there 

e lome remains of an ancient Reman cauſeway, and 
is the opinion of moſt of the learned that thoſe adven- 
turers 1 frequent ed the * on account of its baths, 
The laft place we ſhall mention in this county, :s 
Cattleton, Where there are the remains of an ancient 
cute, n before the reign of Edward II. and in 
letter times, became the property of the dukes of Lan- 
Catter, It + 's built on a rock and a pprars on every tide 
nacceiihie, the pailage Icading to it, being near two 
mies trough a vaſt number of windings and turnings. 

The air of this coun Y, on the eaſt of the Derwent, 
is pure and healthy; but in the weitern and more 
mountainous parts it is cold and piercing. In like 
manner, in the caſtern parts the ſoil is fertile, but in 


Ile We! tern extremely barren; us that delicienc * 18 
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made up to the inha c by the vaſt ſums of mone ey 


ariſing from their mines 
1 ] x an 11 14 — LAT, 89 . 

| T he only manufactures carried on by the inhabitant 

is that of 1i}k and ſtochings, at Det 


+4 >=, he. 455, 42 Ién aK TT) 
WO 


ale 5 
malt in fome of the towns ; but that by wh: 
fortunes arc 


7 
5. 
1 


acquired 1s the aug heile vait numbers 
Of Pev ple a are conitantly ' Einploye 

| 'he prin cipal rivers are the! Dervent, the Dove, and 
the Erw. ſh. 

1 | Ze _ iſes . Ty . _ * 

he Derwent riſes in the! eak, and running ſouth 

> 44 hy 1 | 14. | 175 5 
eaſt, 3 the town of Detby. diy} ding 
Into two equal parts, after which it falls into the Freut 
already de 10 rüibe d. 


FRE : * » 0 
ui COUNTY 


% * 1 1 * 2 — 
The dove likewiſe ries in the peak, and running. 
. : = by % * 2 
ſouth divices this county, from Staftorathyi 
which it fails into tne "rent, near! 
y 
The £rirwaſh has ben alrkad! delcribed in our n 
count of Nottingham{t.ire, tt riſes in the caftern Hart 
of this county, aud falls into the Ient, near dhe inf! 
of the erw N. 
- ® + 1 i _ 1 * , h : i S2* FT y * . 
: | hc manners of the people differ according to their 
Ituations and various cmployments :. thoſe in Derby 


yo 118 5 17 
4 Y a 4, 1 1 = 
and the tr.6.no towns being extremely iert but the 
% / . v Xs 1 « } 4 _ ' ” 
Cottage i, and thote who VW OI k in then: ne Are AS TUITYES 
- 1 % 7 , 4 _ - g 
«a att! In LLnvland, and In Zenec ral 10 „darin and 2 ven 


trous, that they atc feldom afraid of anv thine. 

| here ute many curious plants, in this county, but 
we have only Ielv ce the fol! Owing, viz. ; 

R Ed VWiort 
the Peak. k 

Common Rovnd-leayed Scurvey Graſs, near the vil- 
lage of Cab l-won, 

ENtS-Cate it different parts 


„ or Hiliberies, on tlie mountains, near 


Giant Throat Wort in the hills, near the borders of 
Staffordſhure. 


Guiden Dock, near the banks of the Trent; and 
Ladies Nance in many different parts. 


There is no doubt but that this co unty has oo duced 
many eminent pertons, but we have only been able to 
Piece 2 2CCOU Its Gt thc following. 


vir Antho! 1 Fit herbert one of the moſt learned law- 
vers that ever lived in Engl: and, was deicended from a 
good family, and born at his father's houſe in this 
county, for crime about the latter end of the reign of 
Edward IV. but the year is not certainly known. 
Vhen he Was prop lv qual! hed, his parents ſent him 
to the univerlity of Oxford, here he fiudicd foraetime 
and entered himſcif in the middle temple in order to 
ſtudy the law's of his country. 

He mad 55 at proficiency in his ſtudies, and being 
called up to the bar, foon became one of the moſt en ü- 
nent gentlemen of his pretefiion, Ning Henry V 11. 
appointed him one of his ſerjeants, and ſome years after 
he was promoted to be a judge in the court of common 
pleas, which he held till tis death 1539. 

He wrote Aan learned works, particalat 
Natura Brevium, or an Eſiay on the N 
oh in great rcpute; - treatiſe on the Omer of a Sheri? 


I: 


* 
— 
* 
— 


vith another on the duty of a juitice of the peace, 
2 collection of caſes and reports, all which ure 11111 
L ' 
quoted in Weſtminſter-hall. 
4 


Arthur Agard well known to the learned for his cu- 
rious refearches into the antiquities of tas Kingdom 
was born in Derbyſhire 1540. When proper:y « | 
fied, he was ſent to the univeriity of CRturd, ail 
from thence to Gray's-ian, 1.08001, Where he mad: 


. * WF gb 2 " a | CC» 1 - N — * 380 - * j * 
great DIOQT 19 In ie {+115 7 of the 414 Yy * 48 4 | 1 994485 Call N 
up to the bar, but his unbounded paſſion for the tiucy 
OL antiquitics, Þ: -eventcd [1 ls mal king elly Lead 12 Uo 


In 1570, he was appointed chamberlain of the Lx- 
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luable colle Sion of manuſcripts, ſome of which are 
now in the Exchequer Office, and others in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. 


John Flamſted, well known to the lovers of mathe- 
matical learning, was born in the town of Derby 1646. 
He was inſtructed in the free ſchool of his native place, 
and deſigned for the ſtudy of the civil law, wherein he 
made great progreſs; but happening to meet with ſome 
books on aſtronomy, he forſook the law, and entered 
himſelf in Feſus College, Cambridge, where he became 
acquainted with the greateſt ſcholars in the laſt age. 

His firſt work was a T reatiſe on Eclipſes, and a ca- 
talogue of fixed ſtars, which he preſented to the Royal 
Society. He wrote alſo ſeveral very learned pieces, all 
cending to promote the knowledge of aſtronomy, and 
Charles II. ſettled upon him a ſalary of one hundred 
pounds a year. 


THF COUNTY OF DERRY: 


He was alſo in great favour with prince Georo 
Denmark, who was at the expence ot printing "3. a 
his works in Latin, for the uſe of forcian 98 0 
In his advanced years, he entered into holy order 5 
was preſented to the living of Burſtow in 8 en 


he held till his death 1719. ty, which 


This county is bounded by Nottinghamſhire and ae 
of Leiceſterſhire, on the caſt; on the ſouth alſo by 
Leiceſterſhire ; on the weſt by Staffordſhite and Ch 7 
ter, and on the north by Vorkſhite. wi 

It is divided into fix hundreds, and contains eleve 
market towns, with one hundred and fix pariſhes, . 
ing in the dioceſe of Litchfield, and province of E. 
terbury. F 

It returns four repreſentatives to parliament viz 
two knights of the ſhire, and two burpeſic; fer 
Derby. 


1 
3 


Ihe 


The 


- 


T2 County is the firſt of thoſe, which 


made part of the diſtrict inhabited by the Bri- 

antes, when the Romans invaded Britain, and 

was not totally ſubdued till the reign of Veſpaſian, for 
the furtheſt extremity of their territories, reaching 
northward to that part of the iſland called Scotland, 
with the German Ocean on the eaſt, and the Iriſh Sea 


on the weſt, they could only be attacked in front, and 


the conſtant aſſiſtance which they received from the 
northern Barbarians enabled them to make a moſt vi- 
gorous defence of their liberties. Indeed, from the 
ſouthern extremity of this county, to the Roman wall 
in Cumberland, there are ſo many remains of camps, 
forts, and other antiquities, that we need not be under 
any doubt that the conqueſt of the Brigantes, coſt the 
haughty conquerors great trouble. | 

When the Saxons landed in England, and reduced 
the inhabitants, this county made part of the ſouthern 
diviſion of the kingdom of Northumberland, called 
Deira, and extended from the Humber to the Tyne, 
that diſtrict lying to the north of the laſt mentioned river, 
being called Beruicia. All this part of the iſland ſuffered 
much from the Danes; and after the conqueſt, it was 
divided among ſome of the great Norman barons, who 
were ſworn to prevent the incurſions of the Scotch; 
but the Engliſh not 8 the Norman government, 
fled in great numbers to Scotland, and aſſiſted king 
Malcolm Canmore to invade the northern borders. 
News of this invaſion being brought to the Conqueror, 


he ſwore by the glory of God, that he would extirpate 


them root and branch; but found it impoſſible, and 
was obliged to conclude a peace with the Scots. 

Yorkſhire continued to make a conſiderable figure, 
during the civil wars between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter; and in the reign of Edward IV. a formi- 
dable rebellion broke out in this county, which was not 
fupprefied but with great difficulty, and with the loſs of 
many men. 

The laſt inſurrection that we ſhall mention, in which 
this county in general was concerned, was that which 
happened in the reign of Henry VIII. when the mo- 
naiteries were diſſolved. 

We have already in ſeveral parts of this work taken 
notice of the ſcandalous lives of the regular clergy, and 
the neceſſity of a reformation, from the errors of Po- 
pery; but with all their faults, there was one advantage 


County of 


; hs © hos a © 


ariſing from the exiſtence of monaſteries, the hoß o. 
which was ſoon felt by the poorer fort of people. The 
convents had lands left for their ſupport, and thete 
were let out in (mall farms, and the rents taken in 
corn, and ſuch other n=ceffaries as the lands produced. 
By this method induſtry was incouraged, agriculture 
flouriſhed, all forts of proviſions were in great plenty, 
and the people, by finding employment in the country, 
were not driven by dittrets to the capitol, as in the pre- 
ſent age, when it is much to be feared that the head 
has become too large for the body. 

But when theſe convents were diſſolved their lands 
were given to court favourites, who being under the 
neceſſity of ſupporting their extravagancies, let cight, 
ten, and ſome times twenty of theſe farms to one per- 
ſon, by which many families were involved in ruin, 
Driven by oppreſſion to a ſtate of madneſs, above forty 
thouſand of them took up arms, and marched to Don- 
caſter, committing great devaſtations every where, and 
inſiſting that the convents ſhould be reſtored. They 
called themſelves the Holy and Bleſſed Pilgrims ; and 
on one ſide of their banner was the figure of Chriſt cru- 
cited, and on the other de was the figure of a chalice, 
and a hoſt, 

This formidable mob was met by the earl of Shrewl- 
bury, and the duke of Norfolk ; but the river Don 
having overflawed its banks, they were prevented from 
coming to a general engagement. In tne mean ume à 
pardon was publiſhed for all ſuch as would diſperte, 
which having been accepted of, the greateſt part ol 
them returned home; but thoſe who refuted, were taken 
and executed. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning this county, 1 
largeft in England, we ſhall proceed to detcrive ths 
particular towns, &c. in the order they lay. 

We entered Yorkſhire at Sheffield, the inoſt rematk- 
able town in England for cutlery wares, for wnich if 


the 


7 . . - a Vt 1 
was famous in former times, as appears from the 301 
lowing lines of Chaucer : 


«© A Sheffield Whittle bore he in his hoſe.” 


It is ſituated near the borders of Nerbyſhire, in à d. 


trict called Hallamiſhire, and upon an aver, con? 
ſtantly employs about forty thouſand men ard be)s 1 
the different articles of hard ware, Tuers 

aer 


THE COUNTY OF YORK k. 


There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle at this place, be- 
longing to the dukes of Norfolk ; but it was deſtroyed 
1ring the civil wars in the laſt century, and nothing 
left beſides ſome part of the walls. 
* The town is about a mile in length, and half a mile 
% breadth 3 but the ſtreets are narrow, and moſt of the 
nouſes appear black, from the vaſt clouds of ſmoke con- 
-nually ſuing from the forges. Indeed elegance is 
not to be ex pected in a town where there are ſo many 

agle employed in uſeful manufactories, for although 
ery great fortunes are acquired by thoſe to whom they 
1] the fruits of their labour, yet all the houfes are con- 
ved for utility, and not for oſtentation. 

The pariſh church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
- an exceeding large and venerable gothic ſtructure, 
built in the reign of Henry I. having a loſty tower in 
he middle, with a clock, mulical chimes, and a ring 
of eight bells, which are rung every evening after the 
market is over, till eight or nine o'clock, leſt any per- 
ons ſhould miſtake their way on their return home. 
Many of the noble family of Talbots, earls of Shrew!- 
bury, Are buried in this church, where they have ſe— 
vers] ancient monuments; and at the left hand of the 
tar is a library well furniſhed with books. 

Near this church is an exceeding good Grammar 
ſchool, founded in the reign of James I. with a hand- 
ome ſalary both for the maſter and uſher, who have a 
eat houſe to reſide in, and the uſe of a valuable li- 
brary, The head maſter of this ſchool is obliged to 
he a graduate in one of the Univertities, and beſides 
the Latin and Greek, the ſcholars are alſo inſtructed in 
writing and arithmetic. 

in the ſame part of the town is a charity ſchool for 
twenty boys, who are both taught and cloathed. But 
tis not to be {uppoſed, that one church cauld accom- 
nodate all the people in this town, who attend the pub- 
lic worſhip of God. Some years ago a new church, or 
chapel of eaſe, was erected, dedicated to St. Paul, at 
the expence of the inhabitants, one of whom Mr. 
Downs, a filver ſmith, contributed one thouſand 
rounds, It is an elegant modern ſtructure, with a 
tower at the weſt end, in which is a clock and a bell. 
The galleries are extremely fine, and the pews well ac- 
commodated for the uſe of the people. An organ has 
been lately ſet up, and although the living 1s only a 
curacy, yet the profits ariſing from the pews, are at leaſt 
vorth two hundred pounds a year. | 

There is a noble hoſpital in this town, founded by 
Gilbert, earl of Shrewſbury, in the reign of Charles II. 
but it is now the property of the duke of Norfolk, and 
conſiſts of a moſt handſome ſquare, built in the form of 
acollege, with a chapel, where divine ſervice is per- 
formed every Sunday, It is ſet apart for the reception 
of eighteen poor men, and as many women, who had 
originally, beſides their apartments, an allowance of 
two ſhillings and fix-pence per week; but to the ho- 
nour of the truſtees, who, inſtead of diminiſhing, have 
improved the eſtates, ſome new penſioners have been 
«ed, and their ſalaries advanced to three ſhillings 
2 per week, beſides gowns, hats and 
cloaks, 

There is alſo another hoſpital, or alms houſe, for 
teen poor widows of cutlers, who have each an an- 
ual allowance of fix pounds, ten ſhillings, beſides 
Wwns and a certain ſalary for coals. This hoſpi- 
al was founded in 1703, by one Mr. Holles, an emi- 
tent merchant of London, and a native of Sheffield, 
Ko alſo left a ſalary of twenty-five pounds a year, for 
Karting torty boys to zead and write, which charity 
las been fince that time greatly improved, and prayers 


ae read twice every day, to the ſcholars and penſi- 
Oers, 


There is an exceeding good ftone bridge over the 
on, with a play-houſe, capable of holding eight hun- 
dec ſpectators, beſides an afſembly room, and a ſtately 
"ut houſe, belonging to the duke of Norfolk, lord of 
de manor, 
nere are ſeveral meetings for proteſtant diſſenters, 
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| and the town is well ſupplied with good freſh water, 


from a reſervoir about a mile diſtant. The vaſt plent 
of coals, and the river, which is navigable, till.within 
about three miles of the town, is of the greateſt ad- 
vantage to the cutlery trade; and there are ſeldom *lefs 
than three or four hundred grind-ſtones driven by the 
water, 

It is amazing indecd to fee what numbers of p2ople 
are conſtantly employed here; for ſuch is the extenſive 
nature of the trade, and the variecy of articles, that 
moſt of the boys, from ſix years old and upwards, are 
conſtantly working at the more eaſy and trifling parts of 
the buſineſs, 

When a ftranger comes on horſeback to the town, 
he is immediately taken for a chapman; and if he puts up 
his horſe at one of the inns, ſome ſcores of the poorer 
cutlers come to the place with ſamples of ſuch goods 
as they make, and whether he buys any or not, every 
one of them ſpends a penny. In the ſame manner, if 
he puts up at a private houſe, cach of them leaves a 
penny with the miſtreſs. 

Upon the whole, Sheffield is now one of the moſt 
flouriſhing towns in England, and muſt continue ſo 
as long as the trade of this nation receives proper en- 
couragement. Almoit every article in the cutlery and 
file making, is carried on in the moſt extenſive man- 
ner, and the public buſineſs is under the direction of 
ſeven of the principal inhabitants, four of whom are 
of the eſtabliſhed church, and three diſſenters. , 

The weekly market on "Tueſday, is plentifully ſup- 
plied with all forts of neceflary proviſions ; and there 
are two annual fairs, viz, on the FTueſday after Trinity 
Sunday, and the twenty-cighth of November, being 
diſtant from London 159 miles. 

There was a ſmall priory of Benedictine monks at 
Eckleſsfield, near this town, but it is now totally de- 
moliſhed, and there are ſtill the remains of a Roman 
fortification about two miles diſtant, witha'deep trench 
called the Devil's Ditch, but moſt probably one of the 
fortifications thrown up by the Danes. 

From Sheffield a road extends to Barnſley, a very 
populous flouriſhing town, pleaſantly ſituated on a ri- 
ting ground, and moſt of the houſes are built of ſtone, 
there being ſeveral quarries in the neighbourhood. The 
hardware trade is carried on here in different articles of 
iron and ſteel, but much inferior to Sheffield, nor are 
there any public ſtructures that merit a particular de- 
ſcription. | 

The weekly market is on Wedneſday, with three 
fairs, viz. on the laſt Wedneſday in February, unleſs 
it happens on the twenty eighth or leap year, on the 
twenty-ninth, when it is held on the Wedneſday pre- 
ceeding, and is one of the greateſt fairs in this part of 
the county for ſwine and horned cattle. The other 


| two are, on the twelfth of May, and tenth of Octo- 


ber, being diſtant from London 177 miles. 

Wentworth caſtle, the noble ſeat of the earl of 
Strafford, in the neighbourhood of this town, is one 
of the moſt delightful fituations that can be imagined. 
The front is exceeding elegant, with a marble portico, 
ſupported by Corinthian pillars, crowned with a bal- 
luſtrade, from whence there is a moſt charming proſ- 
pect. On entering the great door, we caine to the 
hall, a ſpacious room, forty feet ſquare, adorned with 
Corinthian pillars, and a ceiling curiouſly paiuted, with 
fine compartments, richly guilt. The anti-chamber, 
the drawing room, and the bed chamber, are all on the 
left hand, each being twenty feet ſquare ; and on the 
right hand is another drawing room, adorned with 
chimney pieces of Sienna marble, which appear ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

In this room, which is paved with Egyptian granate, 
are ſome paintings by the greateſt maſters in Italy, and 
aſcending the great ſtairs, we came to a gallery, ſuppoſ- 
ed to equal the grandeſt of the ſame nature in England. 
It is one hundred and eighty feet long, twenty-four 
broad, and thirty high, ſupported by magnificent mar- 
ble columns, in the Corinthian order, and adorned with 
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ſome of the fineft paintings from Italy. The library is 
furniſhed with many of the beſt authors, and there are 
all ſorts of curious mulic hooks. 

The gardens and park belonging to this beautiful 
manſon are all equally ſuited to the grandeur of the 
ſtructure, and laid out with the greateſt elegance and 
taſte, 

From Barneſly we travelled ſouth eaſt to Rotherham, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ftream called the Ro her, 
near its confluence with the Don, over which there 1s 
an exceeding good ſtone bridge. The town is built in 
a very handſome manner, with a large gothic church, 
the ſpire of which is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 

There was formerly a collegiate church or chauntry 
in this town, founded by Thomas Scot, commonly 
called Rotherham, archbiſhop of York in the reign of 
Edward IV. for ſezular canons, who remained in pol- 
ſeſſion of it, till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to eighty-eight 
pounds twzlve ſhillings, but no remains of it are left. 
At preſent the town, although populous is on the de- 
cline, for the hardware trade that uſed to be carried on 
in it formerly is now removed to Sheffzeld, There is a 
well endowed almshouſe here, for aged perſons of both 
ſexes, and a charity ſchool for children, who are both 
taught and cloathed. The weekly market is on Mon- 
day, and there are two fairs, viz, on Whitſun Mon- 
day, and the firſt of December, being diſtant from 
London 163 miles. 

About four miles to the northward of Rotherham is 
Wentworth-houſe, the moſt magnificent feat of the 
marquis of Rockingham, pleaſantly fituated on a _ 
ground in a large park commanding one of the mo 
delightful proſpects in England. This noble ſtructure 
conſiſts of th ee ſides of a ſquare, to which the marquis 
intends to add à fourth, when the whole plan will be 
compleated, It has two fronts, the principal of which 
fronts the park, having a center, and two wings that 
extend in length above fix hundred feet. The portico 
in the middle is ſupported by Corinthian columns, and 
over it is a range of nineteen windows, with a fine ba- 
luſtrade running from one extremity of the roof to the 
other. All the other parts of the building are executed 
in the ſame elegant taſte, and, if poſſible, the rooms, 
furniture and decorations within, are ſtill more magni- 
frcent. 

Entering at the great door under the portico we came 
to the hall, one of the fineſt rooms in England, and 
executed with ſo much art, that every thing in a man- 
ner preſents itſelf at firſt fight. It is exactly ſixty feet 
ſquare, and forty high, and round it is a gallery ſup- 
ported by eighteen columns of the Tonic order, fluted 
and curiouſly adorned with carvings. I here are eigh- 
teen Corinthian pilaſters above the gallery, and both 
between them, and the Tonic ones below are niches for 
the reception of ſtatues that are to be placed in them. 
The ceiling is finely executed in ſtucco, and on each 
ſide are doors leading to the grand appartments. 

The dining room is thirty-five feet long and twenty- 
three broad, with fine marble .chimney pieces, and a 
roof carved in the moſt curious manner. The ſupping 
room 1s forty-feet long, and twenty-two broad, with 
poliſhed chimney pieces of Sienna marble, and a roof 
of ſtucco, in which are a variety of curious figures. 

The drawing room is the ſame ſize as the dining 
room, and adorned in the fame curious manner. On 
the other ſide of the hall is the great gallery, adorned 
with fine paintings, and near it is cne of the great bed- 
chambers, with two dreſſing rooms, and all the furni- 
ture of the richeſt green damaſk. Oppoſite to it is the 
blue damaſk room adorned with paintings, and many 
other curioſities, brought from Italy, at a vaſt expence, 
and near it is the yellow damaſk room, adorned in the 
ſame elegant manner. 

The other bed chambers and dreſſing rooms are along 
the attic ſtory, each of them being adorned in the fineſt 
_ with marble chimney pieces, carvings and ſtucco 
roots. 


Indeed, this magnificent ſtructure is executed 


TH COUNT LE TT ONNKS: 


to have had a ſtrong caſtle in the reign of Richard II 
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in ſo elegant a manner that it does great han 
to the judgment and taſte of the noble pro * 
There is not one irregularity to be met with * 
gardens contain ſuch a profuſion of art blended = 
nature,' that it would require a volume to deſcribe Fave, 
particular, The flower gardens, pleaſure A 2 
ſhrubbery, woods, fountains, canals, with the vie ay; 
the adjacent county, all contribute towards e - 
the ſcene, and although ſome manſions in England bs 
have more decorations, yet none of them, taken all 8 
gether, are executed with ſo much true taſte and lid 
judgment. 

The next place we viſited was Tickill, or Tickhil] 
a ſmall market town, but of great antiquity, as it appears 


which held out ſometime for that unfortunate Prince 

At preſent the town is very much declined from hat 
it was in former times, although it ſtill enjoys many 
valuable privileges, and its juriſdiction extends bows, 
conſiderable part of the neighbouring country, for bein» 
one of the royal demeſnes, the inhabitants and tenants 
hold their lands immediately from the chancellor of th 
Exchequer. ; 

No remains of the caſtle are now to be ſeen, but 
the church is a ſtately ſtructure, and near it is a charity 
ſchool and an almshouſe. The weekly market is * 
Friday, but there is no fair, being diſtant from London 
156 miles. 

In the reign of king Stephen, two of the barons 
founded a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order 
at Roche near Tickill, which continued to flouriſh til. 
the diflolution of religious houſes, but no account of 
the ſtate of its revenues is left, Nothing can be more 
agreeable to a contemplative mind, than the ſituation 
of this ancient abby, for on one fide are hills and rocks, 
on another fine woods, while the proſpect over the 
neighbouring rivers and fields. conſpire to fill the mind 
with admiration, at the infinite wiſdom of that being, 
who has conſulted in his works, the delight as wel] as 
the happineſs of his creatures. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is a village, called 
Laughton, ſituated on the top of a hill, with a find 
church, and a gothic ſpire, executed in ſo maſterly a 
manner, that it is not exceeded either in beauty or re- 
gularity by any one in the kingdom. It is ſeen at the 
diſtance of thirty or forty miles, and has a fine effect 
on the eye of the beholder, but no accounts are left by 
whom it was built. 

Cuckold's-haven, another ſmall village, near this 
place, has been long famous for a yew tree, about ten 
feet high, with the branches ſpreading out in ſo regular 
a manner, that at firſt fight they appear rather artincial 
than natural. 

From this village we travelled to Kiveton, about four 
miles diſtant to viſit the fine ſeat of the duke of Leeds. 
The ſtructure is rather irregular, but the rooms are lofty 
and the furniture and paintings extremely elegant, The 
hall was painted by fir James Thornhill, and is fifty 
feer long and thirty broad, adorned with many ancient 
buſts, and in the anti-chamber is a painting of the mar- 
quis of Montroſe by Vandyke, eſteemed one of the 
fineſt pieces in England. The dining room is adorned 
with many fine paintings, being thirty-ſix fect long and 
twenty-five broad, and the drawing room and gaiiery 
are both furniſhed in the {ame elegant manner. 

Upon the whole, this is a very fine ſeat, and being 
ſituated in a moſt delightful part of the country, mutt 
be an agreeable retreat during the ſummer. 

The next place we viſited was Bawtry, or Bawtre?, | 
ſituated near the borders of the county, pleaiant!y 
built on the banks of the river Idle, and being 2 2r*s: 
thoroughfare to Scotland, and other parts of the horch, 
it has many exceeding good inns, but no public buils- 
ings that merit a particular deſcription. _ 

There is a great trade carried on here in iton an» 
lead ; but particularly grind ſtones, the river being Ha- 
vigable from ſeveral parts of Derbyſhire to tne any 
The weekly market on Saturday is very conſiderat G 
and there are two fairs, viz, on Holy T hurſday, 135 8 
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the twenty-ſecond of November, being diſtant from 
London 152 miles. . 

The next town we viſited was Doncaſter, ſo called 
from its ſituation on the river Don, and a place of great 
antiquity, as appears from the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
who tells us, that the Criſpinian horſe were ſtationed 
here while the Romans were in Britain; and that the 
oovernor of the province generally reſided in its caſtle 
that he might be near to the wall, in order to repel the 
ncurſions of the Scots and Picts. 

This caſtle remained as a place of great ſtrength, un- 
der the Kings of Deira, but a dreadful fire breaking out 
in 759, both it and the town were conſumed to afhes. 
The c.itle was never after rehuilt, and at preſent the 
place, where it ſtood is ſcarce known. But the town 
was not ſuffered to remain long in ruins, for by its fi- 
tuation beinz a place of importance, it was rebuilt in 
a more handſome manner than formerly, and has con- 
unued to flouriſh ever ſince. 

ln the reign of Henry III. there was a convent found- 
ed in it, with an holpital for lepers, but no remains of 
them are now left, only that there is a ſtone croſs ſtill 
ſtanding at one end of the town, which appears to have 
een erected in that age, and probably by the perſon 
who founded the convent. The ſituation of Doncaſter 
is extremely, pleaſant, and there is a fine long cauſeway 
on the banks of the river, that prevents it from over- 
flowing the country. 

There is alſo an almshouſe for aged perſons, founded 
by one Mr. Ellis, who was five times mayor of the 
town and a hall lately erected, where the buſineſs of the 
corporation is tranſacted. The ſtreets are broad and 
well paved, and being a great thoroughfare to York 
and other places in the north, there are many exceed- 
ing good inns for the accommodation of travellers. 
There are two ſtone bridges over the river, and a 
handſome gothic church with a ſteeple and ſpire, greatly 
aamired by all who vifit the place, and in the church 
is an inſcription, almoſt ſunilar to that on the earl of 
Devonſhire, which we have inſerted in our account of 
Tiverton, It is in the following words, 


Howe, Howe, who is here ? 
I, Robin of Doncaſtere, 
And Margaret my feare. 
That 1 ſpent, that I had, 
That I gave, that I have, 
That I left, that I loſt, 

A. D. 1397. 


Quoth Robertus Byrks, who in this world did reign 


Threeſcore years and ſeven, but lived not ane. 


Upon the whole Doncaſter is both a populous and 
nouriſhing town, for the ſituation, being on the high 
road, and near the confluence of ſeveral rivers, it be- 
comes daily more and more frequented by people from 
many different parts of the kingdom. It has a good 
werkly market on Monday, with four fairs, viz. on 
the Monday before Candlemas day, on the fifth of A- 
pril, the fifth of Auguſt, and the twenty-ſixth of No- 
vember, being diſtant from London 160 miles. 

There was a convent for nuns ef the Ciſtertian order, 
 Hampall a ſmall village, near Doncaſter founded in 
1 reign of Henry II. but it is now totally demo- 
iſhed, 

From Doncaſter a road extends to Snaith, a ſmall 
town fituated near the marſhes, where a conſiderable 
trade is carried on with Hull, and many other places; 
but there are no public buildings that merit a particular 
deſcription, There was a convent for monks of the 
nedictine order founded here in the reign of Henry I. 
ut in latter times it became ſubject to the abby of Selby, 
and at preſent there are no remains of it left. There 
52 weekly market here on Friday, with three fairs, 
. on the firſt Friday in April, the tenth of Auguſt, 
ind the firſt Friday in September, being diſtant trom 
ndon 174 miles. 

There are ſtill the ruins of an ancient caſtle at Coniſ- 
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borough a village, near this place ſuppoſed to have 
been built about the time the Romans left the iſland, as 
a garriſon was placed in it by Aurelius, during his 
wars with the Saxons. Great part of the walls of this 
ancient caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, and in the church- yard 
of the village is a piece of very great antiquity, namely 
a large ſtone of black marble, on one fide of which E 
the figure of a man with a target, endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy a ſerpent; and on the other, the image of one of 
the ancient Roman ſoldiers. 

There is not the leaſt doubt but this ſtone has laid 
here ever ſince the Romans were in the iſland, and moſt 
probably it was the funeral monument of one of their 
officers, who had been converted to the chriſtian reli 
gion. 

In the ſame neighbourhood, is a village, called Sprot- 
borough, where there was formerly a convent, or ta- 
ther an hoſpital, but no remains of it are left, 

Near Snaith is a large piece of Fenny ground, called 
Marſhland, where great numbers of cattle are ted, and 
in former times it was an aſſylum, for outlaws, and 
all foris of vagabonds, Many trees have been dug up 
here at different times, and ſome of our antiquarians 
have imagined, that they were cut down by the Ro- 
mans, although it is much more probable that they 
have laid there ever ſince the univerſal deluge. 

In this marſhy ſpot is a ſmall town, called Thorn, 
but it 1s only a poor decayed place, and does not con- 
tain any thing that merits a particular deſcription. It 
has a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, viz. on 
the firſt Monday after the eleventh of June, and the 
firſt Monday after the eleventh of October, being diſ- 
tant from Lendon 167 miles. 

There was a convent of black canons at Drax, a 
ſmall village in this neighbourhood, founded in the 
reign of Henry I. which in latter times received conſi- 
derable benefactions, and remained till the diflolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to one hundred and twenty two pounds, but none of 
its ruins are left. 

From Thorne, a road extends to Pontefract, vul- 
garly called Pomfret, and according to a traditional ſtory 
it received its name in conſequence of vaſt numbers of 
people, having aſſembled at it in the reign of Henry II. 
to receive the archbiſhop of York, who was returning 
from Rome, where he had gone to procure an inveſti- 
ture from the pope, and the people crowding together 
on the bridge, it gave way, by which many fell into 
the river, but none of them were drowned, becauſe the 
archbiſhop prayed for them. 

This ſtory, however, does not deſerve the leaft cre- 
dit, for it appears from an ancient record now in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, that it was called Pontefradt many 
years before the above incident happened. The name 
indeed is French, and ſignifies a broken bridge, but 
that appellation ſeems to have been given it ſoon after 


the Norman conqueſt, for the Saxons called it Kirkby. 


That it is a place of great antiquity, appears from 
many Roman coins —_ been dug up near it, parti- 
cularly a golden one of Nero in 1753, and from that 
circumſtance we may reaſonably infer, that Veſpaſian, 
who was lieutenant in Britain for that emperor, was 
ſome time here. 

W hether there were any religious houſes here dur- 
ing the heptarchy is not certainly known, but ſoon 
after the conqueſt we find many erected by thoſe barons 
who had obtained lands in England ; particularly in 
the reign of William Rufus, when there was a convent. 
founded for monks of the cluniac order, which conti- 
nucd to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to three hundred 
and thirty-ſeven pounds, four ſhillings and eight- 

ence. | 
g There was alſo an hoſpital founded here in the reign 
of Henry I. for aged perſons, and at the diſſolution of 
religious houſes its annual revenues amounted to ninety 
ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and ten pence. 

In the reign of Richard II. fir Robert Knolles found- 
ed a chauntry for ſecular canons, with an hoſpital for 
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poor women, which, at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, poſleſſed an annual revenue of two hundred 
pounds, five ſhillings, and two-pence, but no remains 
of theſe ſtruEtures ate now left. 

But the principal ſtructure that engages the notice 
of a traveller in this town, is its ancient caſtle, of 
which there are ſtill ſome remains. Jt was built ſoon 
after the conqueſt, and continued to be one of the man- 
ſions of the earls of Lancaſter, till the reign of Ed- 
ward II. when it became the property of the crown; 
and here the unfortunate Richard II. was barbarouſly 
murdered, after he was dethroned by his couſin Henry 
IV. In the reign of Richard III. the earl of Rivers, 
and fir Richard Gray, were heheaded in this caftle ; 
ſo that it has been the theatre of ſome bloody tranſ- 
actions. | 

The town is at preſent large, populous and in ge- 
neral well built, with good open ſtreets, and an old 
gothic church, with a chapel of eaſe, and three meet- 
tings, for proteſtant diſſenters. It has allo a town 
hall, with a charity ſchool for children of both ſexes, 
and a large open market place. 

[t received its charter of incorporation from Rich- 
ard III. and is governed by a mayor, and twelve alder- 
men, a recorder, and a common council of the prin— 
Cipal inhabitants, with a town clerk, and other proper 
officers : and the repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament 
are choſen by all the freemen in general. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are 
ſeven fairs, on the third Saturday after Chriſtmas, the 
Saturday after Palm Sunday, the Saturday after Low 
Sunday, the Saturday after 1 rinity Sunday, the Satur- 
day aticr the twelfth of September, the firſt Tueſday in 
November, and the firſt Saturday in December, being 
diſtant from London 175 miles, 


Caſtile Ford, or Caſtle Forth, is a ſmall village near 


Pontefract, where the Romans bad a caſtle, and one 
of their military ſtations ; but none of its remains are 
now viſible, although. many of their coins, and other 
pieces of antiquity have been dug up at different 
times. 

Ferrybridge, near Pontefract, is a large village with 
ſeveral good inns, and a handiome ſtone bridge over 
the Are, but it does not contain any thing worthy of a 
traveller's notice. 

Near it is a ſmall village, called Byrom, where there 
is a fine ſeat belonging to fir John Ramſden, built on 
an eminence, from whence there is a very extenſive 
proſpect. It is built on an exceeding good plan, and 
all the apartments are finiſhed in the higheſt taſte, and 
2dorned with paintings by ſome of the greateſt maſters 
in Italy. 

The earl of Mexborough has alſo a ſeat in this neigh- 
bourhood, at a village called Methly, and although 
not large, is deſigned in as elegant a manner as any 
houſe of its ſize in the kingdom. 

On entering the great gate, we came to the hall, 
where there are many fine paintings, and on each fide 
are the dining and drawing rooms, adorned in the moſt 
curious manner. The chimney pieces are of fine 
Sienna marble, and the hangings of the moſt curions 
damaſk, and the fineſt patterns that could poſſibly be in- 
vented. 

The bed chamber and dreſſing rooms are all finiſhed 
in the ſame elegant manner; and there is a gallery with 
a fine collection of paintings, near which is the library, 
well furniſhed with books. 

The next town we viſited was Wakefield, a place of 
great antiquity, and at preſent in a very flouriſhing 
ſtate, by reaſon of the encouragement given to the 
woollen manufactories. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Calder, over Which there is a {tone bridge erected 
by Edward IV. who alſo built a chapel, that is now 
uſed as a warehouſe. 

At preſent the town is extremely populous, and has 
three large open ſtreets, well paved, and a market- 
place, in which is a croſs, built in the Doric order, 
with a line dome or cupola over it. 


—— 
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The river is navigable to the town, whic! :. of 
ſervice to the inhabitants; and the church ih 1 4; 
gothic ſtructure, with a ſpire, ſaid to be the Fern 
the county. . 

Near the church there was formerly a cl 
in 1750, being pulled down, many ima 
concealed between the roof and the ceiling, {uppoted 
have been concealed there when the religicus hou 3 2 

. a R Ks Wes 
diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. 1 

The weekly market is on Friday, and there 
annual fairs, viz, on the fourth of July, 
eleventh of November, being diſtant from 
miles. 

We muſt not leave this town without taking ſome 
notice of the bloody battle tought here, between vr. 
houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. ket: 

After the battle of Northampton (tee our deſcrintion 
of that county) queen Margaret having marched' ire, 
the northern counties, raiſed an army of ncar twente 
thoufand men, with which ſhe intended, if poſſible 0 
deliver her huſband, Henry, from Captivity, and bey 
ſucceſs was principally owing to the promiſcs hs mule 
that ſuch as attended her ſtandard ſhould bs jufere t. 
plunder the inhabitants ſouth of the Trent, and in ſuch 
other places as they could take poſſeſliun of. ; 

Richard, duke of York, who was then at London, 
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having heard of the queen's deſign, was conlideribly 4. 
larmed, and therefore left the capitol, in order to pre- 
vent her further progreſs, ordering his fon Edword to 
follow him with as many forces as he could raiſe, The 
duke marched northward with the utmoſt expedition ; 
but when he entered Yorkthire, news was brou-hr 
him that the queen had raiſed a great army; fy that 
he found himſelf under the neceſſity, either ot returning 
to London, or engaging with very uncqual num- 
bers. 

By the advice of the earl of Saliſbury, he threw himſelf 
into his caſtle of Sandal, where he thought he could be 
late, till the arrival of his ſon, as the queen had ro ar- 
tillery, which at that time was coming into uſe, The 
queen, who was both cunning and couragious, con- 
cealed ſome of her men behind an eminence, and with 
the remainder attacked the caſtle, threatening the duke 
in the moſt abuſive and inſulting manner, and by that 
artifice, Richard was led into the ſnare ; for not ima- 
gining that ſhe had any more men than thoſe along 
with her, he ventured out, and a moſt bloody batilc 
enſued. The duke finding his army ſurrounded by th: 
enemy, ruſhed into the thickeſt part of the ranks, and 
was killed, after he had diſplayed ſuch courage 2: 
would have done honour to one of the old Roman ge— 
nerals. This battle was fought on the thirtieth da, 
of December 1460, and the dead body of the duke. 
having been brought to the queen, ſhe ordered the head 
to be cut off, and fixed on one of the gates of the city 
of York, 

Some years ago, as a Jabourer was digging in the 
field, where this battle was fought, he found a gold 
ring, with ſome letters engtaven upon it, which in 
all probability had belonged to the unfortunate dul.e. 
The caſtle of Sandal, where the battle was tought, 1s 
partly ſtanding, and from what remains are left of the 
walls, it appears to have been a place of grea! 
ſtrength. | 

There was a convent for hermits at Noficl, a vil 
lage in this neighbourhood, founded ſoon after the cc. 
queſt, and in latter times it received many valuable 
privileges, of which it remained in poſleſſion, till the 
diſlolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to ſix hundred and fix pounds. 7 

There was alſo a houſe for the reception ot the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem at Newland, dest 
Wakeſield, Which at the diſſolution of religion: nous, 
poſſeſſed an annual revenue of two hundred and twenty 
three pounds. nineteen ſhillings and feven-pence 3 ue 
10 remains of it are left. 3 

A little to the ſouth of Wakefield is Bretton, 2 17%» 


but very pleaſant village, where there is a audi“ 
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yapel for the uſe of the inhabitants, built at the ſole 
NG of the late fir William Wentworth, who alſo 
1 a ſum of money to ſupport the miniſter. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention near Wakefield is 
Almondburys wherc the Romans had a ſtation, during 
their wars with the Brigantes ; and when the kings of 
Northumberland extended their conqueſts ſouthward, 
they built a royal palace here, with a collegiate church, 
iedicated to St. Alban; but no remains of either are 
756 a ſteep hill, near this village, there are till the 
mains of a ſtrong camp, fortified with a ditch and 
ampart, and near It are the ruins of a caſtle, It does 
not appear by whom it was built, but from a variety 
f circumſtances, we imagine that it was one of the 
doman forts, and might alſo contain a garriſon during 
he wars with the Saxons and Britons, 
| The next place we viſited was Selby, pleaſantly ''W 
ed on the river Ouſe, and famous in former times 
is its rich convent, whoſe abbot exerciſed epiſcopal 
authority, and ſat as a ſpiritual lard in parliament. 
This ately abby was founded by William the Con— 
detor, for monks of the Benedictine order, and con- 
:nued to flouriſn in great ſplendor, till the diſſolution 
# religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
» ſeven hundred and twenty-nine pounds, twelve ſhi] - 


KY nes and ten- pence; but it is now utterly demolithed, 
ty de tones having been removed to athft in beautifying 
* eme of the houſes. 
11 The church of the abby was given to the people of 
10 * town ; but in 1690 it fell down, and a new one 
* us been erected in its ſtead. At preſent Selby is in 2 
Th er flouriſhing condition; the river being navi- 
he able for ſhips of conſiderable burthen. There are ſe- 
ral merchants conſtantly refiding in the town, and 
ſelf de trade carried on by them is very extenſive, and in- 
be reafing. The houſes are in general well built, and 
ar- te number of veſlels paſſing up and down the river, 
he mtribute conſiderably towards enriching the inha- 
on- ants, ; 
vith The weekly market is on Monday, and there are 
Uke kree fairs, viz. on Eaſter Pueſday, the twenty- ſecond 
that June, and the tenth of October, being diſtant from 
ma- London 182 miles. 
lone Near Selby is a large village, called Cawood, where 
atile dere is a fair on the twelfth of May for cattle and toys, 
' the nd in it the archbiſhops of York had a houſe, in for- 
and mer times, but none of its ruins are left. 
e 23 Alittle to the north of Selby is Sherborn, a very 
1 ge- bng ſtraggling town, but being on the great north 
| day md, it has many good inns, with ſome elegant houles. 
duke. Une of the Roman highways croſles the town, and at 
head me end are ſtill the ruins of a convent. 
city The army of the parliament, and the royaliſts, met 
tthis town in 1645, and a battle enſued, in which 
n the any of the latter were killed. 
gold There are great numbers of cherry orchards here, 
-h in Which the people ſend to the markets in York, and 
dulce ltder places; but the only ſtructure worthy of notice 
ht, 18 its charity ſchool, founded by one Mr. Hungate, 
of the "r twenty-four poor boys, who are ted, cloathed and 
gTCA! Buht, from ſeven years of age, till they are fifteen ; 
ker Which, ſome are ſent to the Univerſity, and the 
a vil- lt put out apprentices to trades. The whole annual 
con un for the ſupport of theſe boys, is only one hundred 
luable kd twenty pounds; fo that the maſter is obliged to 
che Royide them in lodging, victuals, cloaths, and all o— 
enucs fuer neceſſaries for five pounds each. In former times 
Pat ſum might have been ſufficient for theſe purpoſes, 
Ff the zd as all the neceſſaries of life are greatly increaſed 
JLeal "vice, no reaſonable perſon can imagine, that a man 
gules, able to do juſtice to them for ſo ſmall a ſum. In— 
vent *d man of humanity would not undertake it; for 
; bus er the boys mult be in a manner ſtarved, or the 
ler muſt at his own expence make up the deficiency, 
ſmall, Mt ſuch inſt 


tances of generoſity are but ſeldom met 
", nor are they to be expected. There is a weekly 
"rt here on Saturday, and a great fair for horſes, 
44 
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on the ſixth of October, being diſtant from London 
161 1: tes, | 


The only village, near Sherhurn, is Temple New- 
ſham, where the lord Irwin has a moſt delightful ſeat. 
It is a modern itructure, deſigned with great judgmei 
and finiſhed in the molt elegant manner, with a vaſt 
collection of tine paintings ty ſome at the greateſt maſ- 
ters in Italy, The gallery is in engel one hundred 
and eight fee“, and in it are ſome fine land{capes, with 
a painting of our Saviour on the cro's by Albert Durer, 
much eſteemed by the curious. There is alſo a fine 
painting of the Holy Family, by Carlo Maratti ; and 
another by Rubens, with ſeveral battles, and Jane 
Shore, eſteemed the beſt figure of that courtezan now 
in England. 

All the rooms are hung with rich damaſk, of dif- 
ferent colours, and in each of them are peintings, as 
tine as thoſe in the gallery. N 

The next place we viſtted was Aberforth, or as it is 
lometimes called, Aberford, a long town fituated on 
the {mall river Cock, where the Roman highway crofled, 
There are ſeveral good houſes in the own, but the 
ſtreets are dirty and ill-paved, fo that in winter it is 
very diſagreeable to ſtrangers. | 

There are the ruins of a caſtle here but no accounts 
are left by whom it was built, though probably ſoon 
after the conqueſt, by one ot the Norman barons. The 
only trade carried on by the inhabitants, is m.king pins, 
for which they have long been famous all over England, 
and great numbers of women and children arc con- 
ſtantly employed in the different branches of that ar- 
ticle. 

The weckly market is on Wedneſday, and there are 
four fairs, viz. on the laſt Wedneſday in April, the 
laſt Wedneſday in May, the Wed neſday after St. Luke's 
day, and the laſt Wedneſday in October, being diſtant 
from London 185 miles. YL 

Barwick, or Berwick, is a ſmall village about a mile 
from this town, and famous in former times for a gra- 
nary erected at it, by the kings of Northumberland 
to ſupply their armies with corn ; and the church had 
fine painted glaſs in the windows, but it has been ei- 
ther broken, or taken away, for none of it is now to 
be ſeen. 

There are the remains of two Roman camps, near 
this village, that appear to have been ſurrounded with 
ſtrong eaſtern walls, and deep trenches, according to 
the methods uſed by thoſe conquerors. 

In the ſame neighbourhocd is another village, called 
Hedley, where there was a convent of beneCictinc 
monks, founded in the reign of Henry I. but no re- 
mains of it are now left. 

The remains of the great Roman highway, is till 
viſible for ſeveral miles, near this place, and ſerves to 
convince us that Britain muſt have been a very valua- 
ble province, otherwiſe thoſe conquerors, would not 
have been at ſuch vaſt trouble to ſecure the poſſeſſion 

of it. 

There are ſeveral, other villages here, but none of 
them merit a particular d. ſcription, only that they have 
been long famous for their quarries of a particular fort 
of ſtone, that is extremely ſoit, when hewn out of the 
rock; but when it has been ſometime expoicd to the 
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air, it hardens, and becomes very durable. 


The greateſt of theſe quarries, is at a village, called 
HR zf{clwocd, and it is agreed by all our t.iftorians, that 
both the Cathedrals of York and Lincoln were built of 
ſtones taken from here, Weare further told by Cam- 
den, that the beautiful chapel of Henry VII. ac Welſt- 
minſter abby, was built of this ſtone, and if fo, it muſt 
have been procured at a vaſt expence. 

From Aberford a road extends to Tadcaſter, an ex- 
cecding long town, fituated on the river Wharfe, over 
which there is a ſtone bridge, and the place being a 
great thoroughfare to York, it has ſeveral good inns. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and the remains of 
the Roman conſolar way is ſtill viſihle, with tome 
trenches and fortifications. At preſent the town is ex- 
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tremely populous, but being built in a low ſituation it 
is eſteemed very unhealthy. 

"The church is a large gothic ſtructure, and near it is 
a free ſchool, where youth are qualified for the univer- 
ſity, founded and endowed at the ſole expence of Dr. 
Oglethorpe, biſhop of Carliſle, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. | | 

There is alſo an alms-houſe for twelve poor perſons, 
founded and endowed by a clothier of Leeds, who was 
born here; but there are no other ſtructures that merit 
a particular deſcription, and the ſtreets are very ill 
paved. The weekly market is on T hurſday, but it 
has no fair, and is diſtant from London one hundred 
and eighty-ſeven miles. oY 

Many Reman Coins, and other pieces of antiquity 
have been dug up at Newton-Kyme, a ſmall village, 
near Tadcaſter, where it is generally ſuppoſed they had 
one of their ſtations. 

A little to the north of Tadcafter, is Helzgh Park, 
where there was formerly a cenvent, founded in the 
reign of Henry II. for canons regular of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, who kept poſſeſſion of it till the diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to ſeventy-two pounds, ten ſhillings and 
ſeven-pence. 

Bramham park, the noble ſeat of Lord Bingly, is 
finely ſituated, near the road leading to Tadcaſter, and 
the proſpect from it is extremely delightful. The hall 
and gallery are adorned with fine paintings, and the 
gardens are both extenſive, and laid out with great taſte 
and elegance, having many fountains, temples, water- 
works and ſtatues, 

Near Tadcaſter is a ſmall village, called Towton, 
that does not contain any thing remarkable ; but is fa - 
mous in hiſtory for one of the moſt bloody battles 
fought between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
Henry VI. had till ſome powerful adherents, and his 
queen adviced him to riſk a battle, rather than giye up 
his title to the duke of Vork. He appointed the duke 
of Somerſet general of his army, and advanced to meet 
Edward, who had detached the lord Fitzwalter to take 
poſſeſſion of the important paſs at Ferry-bridge, which 
was no ſooner done, than Somerſet ordered the lord 
Clifford to drive the Vorkiſts from the place, which he 
did, after a brave defence, in which Fitzwalter, and the 
brother of the earl of Warwick, were both killed. 

When Warwick, who was the life and ſoul of the 
York party, heard of the death of his brother, he was 
enraged to the higheſt degree, and being afraid that the 
ſoldiers ſhould conſtrue the diſadvantage into an ill 
omen, he {tabbed his horſe in the fight of the whole 
army and kiffing the hilt of his ſword, while it reeked 
with the blood of the animal, ſwore that though every 
man ſhould deſert his ſtation, yet he would ſtand by 
king Edward to the Jaſt. 

At the ſame time Edward diſcovered a ſteadineſs of 
ſoul that had a happy effect on the ſoldiers; for he 
cauſed it to be proclaimed through the army, that all 
who were not willing to fight, ſhould be immediately 
diſmiſſed, with leave to return home to their families ; 
but that ſuch as ſhould fly, during the battle, muſt not 
expect any favour, but ſuffer death as traitors, where- 
ever they ſhould happen to be taken. He then detach- 
ed the lord Falconbridge to engage lord Clifford, who 
executed his order with ſuch bravery, that Clifford was 
killed, and all his men put to flight. 

Having thus regained this important paſs, he croſſed 
the river and came up with the enemy at Towton, who 
were ſixty thouſand in number, but Edward's did not 
exceed forty, The air was in a manner darkened with 
a great ſnow, that blew in the ſace of the Lancaſtrians, 
who had begun the attack with a ſhower of arrows, 

Falconbridge, who commanded the van of Edward's 
army, diſdaining to fight at a diſtance, ordered his men 
to throw down their bows and attack the enemy with 
their ſwords ; in conſcquence of which, the engage- 
ment became general, and both parties fought with the 
greateſt bravery. The conflict continued from morn- 
ung till night, and Edward ſignalized himſelf, in ſuch a 
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manner by his courage and valour, that the 
the ſoldiers were animated, and they relolvec 4 | 
quer or die, under the command of o Spy wed... 
At length the Lancaſtrians fled in great PA ae | 
a molt dreadſul flaughter enſued ; tor Eq Ws. 
der not to weaken his army, had com 
to take any priſoners, but kill every n 
misſortune to fall into their hands, 
The Lancaſtrians fled towards Tadcaſter, where g. 
ing the Vorkiſtsin poſſeſſon of the bridge, der e, e 
about in great diſorder in order to pats the Cock 1M 
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being hotly purſued, and running in great di 
river was inſtantly filled with dead bodies, for . 
laughter was fo great, that the water appeared c = 
vera] miles like blood. wi "AY 

We are told that no leſs than thirty-fx th 
men were ſlain in this engagement, and the. 
her huſband Henry VI. fled with the utme 
to Scotland, while Edward, finding no 
marched to London, and was crowncd. 
battle was fought on Palm Sunday 1461. 

From Tadcaſter, we turned to the left to vifie W T 
therby, a large populous town, pleaſantly ſituated , 
the river Wharfe, over which it has a handſome lens 
bridge, and the river above it forms a moſt beautt 
caſcade. 'I here are ſeveral mills on the river for enn! 
ing corn, cutting of log-wood, and prefing tne F 
out of rape-ſeed, which grows in plenty near the town 
Some of the houſes here are very genteel, and vein 1 
the great road from London to Edinburgh, there 1; 
many inns for the accommodation of travellers, ſo ur | 
conſiderable ſums of money are ipent, and many of he 
inhabitants acquire fortunes, 

The church is a ſtately ſtructure, and near it i; + 
charity ſchool, where the children of the poo; gel 
taught and cloathed, The market is on Thurlday, an 
there are three fairs, viz. on Holy Thurldav, the {hl 
of Auguſt, and the twenty-fecond of November, bein: 
diflant from London 192 miles. : 

Gawthorp-Hall, the fine ſeat of Edwin Laſceile, 
Eſq; is in the neighbourhood of Weatherby, and grez- 
ly eſteemed by all who viſit it. The ſtructure is lars; 
and the hall is two hundred and fifty feet long, and 
about eighty wide, ſupported by Doric pillars, all 
adorned with many fine paintings. 

Appelton is a large village ſouth eaſt of Weatherby 
where there was formerly a convent for nuns of tl 
Ciſtertian order, founded in the reign of king Stephen 
and at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual te, 
venues amounted to ſeventy-three pounds nine fhil 
lings and ten-pence, but it is now the feat of Jor 
Fairfax. | 

There was alſo a convent for monks of the Ciftertiar 
order, at Sinningſthwait, a village near Weatherby 
ſounded in the beginning of the reign of Heuy I! 
which remained til! the ditiolution of religious hautes 
when its annual revenues amounted to fixty pounds n 
ſhillings and two pence, but no remains of it are no 
left... . 
Returning from Weatherby, through | accaiter, vil 
arrived at the ancient city of York, pic#/antly btuzl 
on both ſides of the rivers Ouſe and þ otie, over ear of 
which it has a bridge. It is in vain to fee for the vi 
gin of its name, only that the Romans wo eitab' ins 
a colony in it, called it Ebor, which was cou ben 
corruption of a Britiſh word by which .- v2 can 
fore Czlar landed in the ifland. | 

"The Romans had a temple here to Behons, 
three of their highways croiſed the city. It whey 
the favorite reſidence ot the emperor Severus, Wii 
was carrying on the war afrainit the Caledontans, all 
here that menarch teſigned his breati, Icav. 
pie to his two ſons. 

Conſtantine CHorus alſo 
legion, who lay in garriſon | 4 
fon emperor, who afterwerds aſcended the n 
throne, under the name of Conſtantine the on 
Many Roman antiquities have been dug up at vn” 
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In the church-yard of the Holy Trinity, as a man 
was digging to make a vault, he diſcovered an al- 
tar, with an inſcription upon it, from whence it ap- 
eared that it had belonged to the ninth legion, who 
lay many years in garriſon here, and were often em- 
ployed in the wars with the Picts and Caledo- 
nians. 
As ſome men were digging for the foundation of a 
new houſe, in Middle Gate, they found a moſt curious 
altar, with ſeveral figures upon it, and an inſcription, 
importing that it had been ſet up by order of Adrian 
the emperor. 
After the Romans were converted to Chriſtianity, 
they had a burying place without Bootham Bar ; and 
in the ſame ſpot, their urns and aſhes had been formerly 
depoſited, as appears from many of them having been 
dug up at different times. A brick vault was diſco— 
vered in this city a few years ago, and in it were nitches 
for urns, from whence Dr. Drake infers, that it was 
one of the Roman burying grounds. 
Indeed there have been ſo many Roman antiquities 
diſcovered here, that it would require a volume to de- 
ſeribe them; but accounts of them have been publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical tranſactions. Some of theſe cu- 
rioſities are now in the Muſeum at Oxford, and are cf 
great ſervice in clearing ſome diſputed points in the 
hiſtory of England. 
When the Romans retired from Britain, this city 
ſuffered much from the depredations made by the Picts 
and Scots, who ſpread deſolation wherever they came; 
and after the arrival of the Saxons, it was often be- 
keged by them, and at laſt taken, but not till 
they had loſt Ofrick, king of Northumberland, who 
was ſlain at one of the gates, and all his army put to 
the ſword. 
After the Britons were driven beyond the Severn, 
York continued to Rouriſh till the arrival of the Danes, 
who took it by ſtorm, murdered many of the inhabi- 
tants, and placed a garriſon in it, who kept it againſt 
all the force of the Saxons for many vears. They alſo 
built a caſtle here, and repaired the fortifications; but 
Athelſtan having driven them from other parts of the 
kingdom, thoſe in York were obliged to ſubmit and re- 
tire to their own country. | 

From that period it began to recover itſelf, and at 
the Norman conqueſt, was conſidered as a place of 
ſuch importance, that a caſtle was built in it, and ſtrongly 
fortified, to over-awe the citizens, who hated the con- 
queror, and had the greateſt averſion to his govern- 
ment. But the Danes having landed ayain in the 
north of England, marched to York, and attacked the 
caſtle, which the garriſon ſceing, ſet fire to the houſes 
in the ſuburbs, and the wind blowing the flames with 
great violence into the city, the greateſt part of it was 
conſumed, and the people, who were in great danger 
of being burnt, ſet open the gates, by which the Danes 
obtained poſleſſion of the place, without any retult- 
ance. 
The news that the Danes had taken Vork being fent 
to William the Conqueror, then at London, he march— 
ed north with a great army, and once more obliged the 
invaders to retire in great diſorder; for the fame ol 
or William's arms was at that time great all over Eu— 
u | rope. 
From that time till the civil wars, between king Ste- 
phen, and the empreſs, York enjoyed peace, and was 
rebuilt in a more handſome manner than formerly. But 
in the reign of king Stephen it was reduced to aſhes by 
an accidental fire, together with its ſtately cathedral, 
reckoned at that time one of the fineſt churches in 
England, But notwithſtanding all theſe loſſes, the peo- 
ple were encouraged to rebuild it again; and both Ed- 
ward I, and his ſon Edward II. held parliaments here 
Curing their wars with the Scots. 

In the reign of Edward III. it appears to have been in 
a very flouriſhing ſtate 3 and in the old records it is 
mentioned as a ſea port town that furniſhed ſhips for 
tte ule of the royal navy; but theſe muſt have been 
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very ſmall veſſels, as none above ſeventy tons but- 
er come up to it at preſent, although the river 
as been made more navigable than it was in former 
times. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. it was ſound expedient 
to eſtabliſh a council at York, who decided in all mat- 
ters, both civil and criminal, amongſt ſuch as reſided 
north of the Humber; but that court has been long 
ſince aboliſhed. 

During the civil wars in the laſt century, a garriſon 
was placed in this city by Charles I. but the jord Fair- 


f e e 4 N 
fax, having beſieged it, at the head of the army of the 


Parliament, prince Rupert marched from Ned ark to 
Its relief, upon which Fairfax was obliged to raiſę the 
liege, and the prince entered in triumph, where he 
found that the duke of Newcaſtle, who commanded 
for the king, had been fo reduced for want of :mthnu- 
nition and proviſions, that he could not have held out 
much Jonger, The prince, with his uſual impetuoſity, 
adviſed the duke to march out and fight the enemy x 
but Newcaſtle, whoſe experience was eque|] to his cou 
rage, told him, that an attempt of that nature would 
be attended wich very dangerous conſequences; and at- 
fo told him, tnat it would be much better to wait a 
day or two, as the Fnglith and Scots, who compoled 
the army of the Parliament were already at variance 3 
and it would not be long before they ſeparated, adding 
at the ſame time, that he expected a reinforcement of 
hve thouſand men from the north, with which he 
would be able to attack the enemy, and probably put 
them to flight. 

The prince, however, had not that command of his 
temper which was requiſite on ſuch an occaſion, but 
treated the duke in a very rude manner, although his 
many fervices to his royal maſter had intitled him to the 
greateſt reſpect. 

When the prince ordered the troops to be in readi- 
neſs to engage the next day, the duke, like a brave 
officer told him, that he was willing to obey his ma- 


jeſty's orders, eſpecially when delivered by his nephew; 


but declared, that he would fight only as a volunteer, 
without taking part of the command. 

On the third day of July 1644, the prince marched 
out of York, and about two d' clock in the afternoon 
both armies were drawn up in order of battle on 
Marſton Moor; but as there was a Gitch between 
them, it was ſome time before the action began. Prince 
Rupert began by charging the right wing, commanded 
by Fairfax, with ſuch impetuofity, that they were ſoon 
put in diforder, and totally routed; but Oliver Crom- 
well, who commanded the left wing, attacked the right 
wing of the royaliſts, and put them to flight. Fairtax 
being driven out of the field, the prince returned; but 
was met by the victorious Cromwell, betore he had 
time to draw up his men, and totally routed ; fo that 
the army ot the parhament obtained a compleat vic- 
torv. 

The prince loſt ſix thouſand men, beſides all his 
ammunition, and was ſo much chagrined and con- 
founded at his Joſs, that he marched to Shropſhire, 
while the duke of Newcaſtle retired to France, where 
he remained till the reſtoration. | 

The city ſurrendered in a few days to Fairfax, ho 
placed a garriſon in it; after which it was kept by the 
forces of the parliament during the remainder of the 
war. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the ancient ſtate 


of this city, and the remaikable events that have hap- 


pened in it, we ſhall next conſider it as the feat of an 
archbiſhop, and then deſcribe its preſent ſtate, civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, 

It is altogether needleſs to repeat the monkiſh fables 
concerning king Lucius, becautc that prince never 
exiſted, except in their own brains. When the Chriſ- 
tian religion received a civil eſtabliſhment, York, as 
has been already obſerved, was a very flouriſhing co- 
lony, fo there is not the leaſt doubt but both Romans 
and Britons bad churches here; and that conjecture 
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ſcems to be weil founded, when we conſider what 
Tertullian fevs, who ved in the third century, that 
chriſtianity was known and embraced by thoſe bar- 
barians in Britain, whom the Romans could never 
lubdue. 

Now theſe barbarians alluded to could be no other 


than the Picts, Scots, and ſuch other nations as inba- 


bited that part of the ifland beyond the Forth, and as 
it does not appear, that they were acquainted with 
commerce, ſo nothing can be more propable than this, 
that our holy religion was tii{t preached among them 
by ſome of their own countrymen, who having been 
taken priſoners by the Romans might learn the prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity ; and upon their return, commu- 
nicate the knowledge of it to their countrymen, 

But whatever churches were in this city before the 
Romans left the iſland, certain it is that they were de- 
froyed, and the knowledge of primitive chriſtianity ut- 
terly obliterated by the Pagan daxons ; nor does it ap- 
pear, that there were any churches rebuilt, till near the 
middle of the ſeventh century, when Paulinus, a Roman 
monk, and one of Auſtin's diſciples, who was ſent to 
preach to the Northumbrians, built a wooden one, 
where the preſent cathedral ftands, and he was ap- 
pointed the firſt archbiſhop. | 

We have already ſeen in our account of the occur- 
ences in this city, that all the buildings ſuffered by 
fire, in particular the cathedral, that was ſeveral times 
burnt down, and as often rebuilt, but theſe ſtructures 
being of wood, it was reſolved in the reign of Richard 
T, to build one of ſtone ; but it was many years after 
beſore it was compleated. 

This ſtately ſtructute is not only the largeſt gothic 
church in England; but alſo allowed equal, if not ſu- 
perior to any in the univerſe, for altho* Lincoln has con- 
teſted that point with Vork, yet this is larger, and 
with reſpect to workmanſhip and ornaments, there is 
no compariſon. 

The whole plan of this cathedral is the moſt regular 
and beautiful, that can be imagined. It is in length 
five hundred and twenty-four feet; the breadth of the 
croſs two hundred and twenty-two ; the heighth of the 
lanthorn one hundred and eighty feet; the heighth of 
the roof to the leads two hundred and thirteen feet ; 
the breadth of the weſt front, one hindred and nine 
feet; and the eaſt end one hundred and five. From 
theſe dimenſions the reader will be able to form ſome 
notions of the regularity of this ftately and beautiful 
ſtructure, but its particular curioſities exceeds imagina- 
tion itſelf. 

The weſt front is adorned with two beautiful 
towers, ſupported by a fine gothic arch, ſuppoſed 
to be the largeſt in Europe, and between theſe towers 
is a vaſt window of fine painted glaſs, not exceeded by 
any in the world. In one of the towers is a ring of 
twelve bells, and on the top of the lanthorn in the 
great middle tower is a turret, with a ſmall bell to give 
notice ot the hours of prayer. The aſcent to the ſouth 
end of the croſs is by three flights of ſteps, and upon 
entering we were preſented with a fight of the marigold 
window, ſo called becauſe it is in a circular form, and 
painted like marigolds, which in a ſummer's day, when 

the ſun is bright, has a moſt luminous appearance. On 
each fide of it are two compartments of windows painted 
in the moſt beautiful manner ; and the north win- 
dow of the croſs is divided into five compartments 
laid to have been done at the expence of five 
maiden ſiſters. The great eaſt window is painted 
with reprefentations of different paſſages in the ſcripture 
hiſtory, and all the other windows are adorned in the 
the ſame beautiful manner. 

Nothing can preſent a ſtronger idea of the regula- 
rity of this ſtructure, than a view of its beautiful nave, 
G1, entering at the great weſt door. It is four feet fix 
inches wider than St. Paul's, and eleven feet higher: 
and ixteen feet fix inches broader than Weſtminſter 
abby, but two feet leſs in heighth, which adds greatly 
its other beauties, for the church at Weſtminſter js 
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extravagantly high in proportion to its other due 
ſions. eg: 

The chorr is divided from the reſt of the church * 
a curious ſtone ſcreen, over which is the organ N. 
the front is adorned with ſtatues of all Der 
England, from William the Conqueror to Henry v! 
incluſive. There are thirty-two ſtalls ſour the preben. 
daries and other dignitaries, all of fine marbie, and pil 
lars of moſt beautiful alabaſter. Behind the ſtalls, . 
each {ide of the choir, are curious ranges of Carved 
wooden work, adorned with pinnacles, and within them 
people can attend divine ſervice, without beine leen b 
any in the church. 5 / 

The altar has been lately beautified, and the aſcent 
to it is by a flight of ſixteen ſteps. Ihe whole bod 
the church was paved with black and white m 
about forty years ago, under the direction of th 
of Burlington, and is equal to all the other plans, 
by that noble ai chitect. 

Many of the ancient nobility as well as the archh;. 
ſhops are buried here, and there is a library well für 
niſhed with books for the uſe of the elergy. There- 
cords in the prerogative office are both numerous and 
ancient, ſerving to illuſtrate many paſiages in the Biſicry 
of England, for ſome of them are at leaſt ninety three 
years older than any in Lambeth. The veſtry room 
is torty four feet long, and twenty-two broad, and in 
It are many antiquities, particularly an elephant's tooth, 
in the form of a horn, of which Camden gives the fol— 
lowing account. 

He tells us, that Ulphus, one of the Northumbrian 
lords, who governed in Diera, finding that his ſons 
would probably enter into a bloody conteſt, concerning 
his lands after his death, went to York, aud took with 
him this horn, as it is called, being that out of which 
he uſed to drink, and having filled it with wine, kncel- 
ed down at the altar and drank it off as a teſtimony, 
that he had dedicated all his lands to the uſe of this 
church. 

This horn was ſtolen, during the civil wars in the 
laſt century, and ſtripped of ali its ornaments, but lord 
Fairfax, into whoſe hands it came, reſtored it to the 
church, and it has been fince adorned, and an inſcrip— 
tion engraven upon it. Whatever truth may be in the 
above account given by Camden, this is certain that the 
church ſtill enjoys lands, called in the records, Terra 
Ulphi, 1. e. The lands of Ulphus, 

The chapter houſe is one of the greateſt maller-pieces 
of gothic architecture that is to be met with in the uni- 
verſe; nor is it poſſible for any perſon to enter it, with- 
out being ſtruck with the great harmony and juſtneſs of 
the proportion. It is an octagon, the diameter of 
which is ſixty-three feet, and the heighth ſixty-ſeven, 
without ſo much as one pillar to ſupport the center i 
the roof. Seven of the windows are painted in the molt 
elegant taſte; and there is a fine light gallery runs 
round it, the whole contrived in fo curious a menner, 
that it adds to the elegance of the other parts. Phe 
roof is of curious carved work covered with lead, and 
the inſide has been richly gilt, but part cf it is now de- 
cayed. 

W hen ATneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. te- 
turned from an embaſly in Scotland, he viſited this ca- 
thedral and chapter houſe, and in one of his letters hs 
calls it the moſt beautiful, and the grandett edivc? in 
the univerſe. On the intid of the root of the chapter 
houſe are engraven in barbarous letters gilt, tae . 
lowing line in old monkith Latin, 


y of 
arble, 
e carl 
drawn 


Ut Roſa Flos Florum, fic eſt Domus iſta Domorutn. 


As the roſe ſhines brighter than all other flowers, 
So this ſtructure riſes higher than ail other Routes. 


The chapter of York, beſides the archbiſhop, con- 
Gifts of a dean, a precentor, a chancellor, 2 ſub-dcag, 
four acchdceacons, twenty eight prebendaries, a ſub- 
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cpaunter, five vicars, ſeven lay-clerks, ſix choriſters, 
(ur vergers, beſides many other officers and ſervants. 
There were many rich ornaments here before the re— 
ſormation, but tney have been all removed to the jewel 
ffice in London. 8 

There are twenty-three churches in Vork, beſides 
he cathedral, but none of them have {ervice twice a 
dar, ſome being called Forenoon churches, and ſome 
Afternoon ones. f ; 

Near the cathedral is St. Michael's, called the Bel— 
r, a curious gothic ſtructure, and in it are ſome hand- 
me monuments. 

All Saints in the pavement has a curious octagonal 
geeple; and St. Mary's in the cattle gate is juſtly ad- 
mired for its fine ſpire,” but none of the others merit a 
particular deſcription. _ SR. | 

There were more religious houſes in York during 
the times of popery, than any city ol the ſame ſize in 
England; but we hall only take notice or the moſt te- 
merkable, and ſuch as were endowed wich ample reve- 
nues. : 

Allan, earl of Richmend, in the reizn of William 
the conqueror, gave fome lands tor the ſupport ot a 
ſociety of prieſts, who had been eriven from V hitby in 
this county, with the uſe of an old church dedicated to 
St. Olave; but William Rufus, who refided ſometime 
in York, after his return from the north, cauſed the 
ed church to be pulled down, and in its ftead erected 
another more commodious, with a ftately abby dedica- 
ted to the virgin Mary. his noble {tructure ſtood 
without the north gate ol the city, called Bootham Bar, 
and was richly endowed, tor at the diſſolution of reli- 
bus houſes, its annual revenues amounted to two thou- 
ard and eighty-iive pounds one thilling and five-p.uce, 
a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. 

The church of this abby is fil uſed as a place for 
eirine ſervice, and great pait of the Tui: s of the con- 
vent were viſible within theſe tew years, but by the in— 
creaſe of new buildings, only a ſmail part oj them are 
row to be met with. 

Within the weſt gate of the city, called Middlegate 
Bar, one of the Norman barons, in the reign of Wil- 
lam Rufus, founded a convent tor benedictine monks, 
which remained til! the diſſolution of religious houtes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and 
ixty-nine pounds nine ſhillings and ten-pence, Part 
of tne church of this convent 1s ſtill ſtanding, and used 
by the people of the pariſh as a pl ce to attend divine 
ſeivice, and many of the foundations of the walls are 
müll viſible. 

William Rufus, who ſcems to have made it his ſtudy 
to promote the happineſs of this city, founded an hot - 
pital within the piecincts of the cathedral, for the 
ule of the poor, and ſettle] ſeveral manors for its 
tupport, It remained till the diflolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues aniounted to five 
hundred pounds eleven ſhillings and one penny, and 
iu2ported a maſter, thirteen brethren, four prieiis, 
eight ſiſters, thirty choireſters, two ſchool-maſters, tao 
hundred and fix bcadmen, and ix ſervitors, but no 
remains of it are now Jett. 

Near the eaſt end of the cathedral, archbiſhop Grey 
'0unced a college in the reign of Henry III. tor thirty- 
x vicars choral, called the Bedern, and dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. It remained till the diſlolution of 
elizious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
wo gundred and thirty-ſix pounds, nineteen fhillins 
and ſour-pence, but no remains of it are left, beſides 
tne chapel. 

Lhe other convents and hoſpitals were extremely 
2 ton we meet with ſome of their ruins that oiten 
ive as foundations for new buildings. 

We fnall now conſider the preſent ſtate of the city 
er York, and point out ſuch publick ſtructures, and 
(ner curioſities as merit the notice of a traveller. It 
> pcalantly ſituated in a moſt fertile foil, and the air 
eſteemed as healthy as that of any city or town in 
wind, A wall of a great height formerly ſurround- 
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numerous, though ſinall; and in almoſt every part of 
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ed it, except where it is parted by the Ouſe ; but al- 
molt one tourth 


yet that ſtanding has tine walks on the 


part of 1t has been taken down, 
| top, from 
» 7d ly A 1 rw ”\ * deving IVY i * * X * 3 J ö 
WHREence there are man; delighttul 29 res 3 4110 [nere 
are four gates anſwering to the tour cardinal points 
” 1 * 1 

with as many polterns. 

7 14 vw. * op 4 144 1/4: M 
. Middle gates vulgarly called Micklegate. 18 ON that 
ſide of the City, Where the London toad begins; and 
near it on the outiice is a {mall hofpita] | G 

; a 1 1 4 1 

for poor widows; and a boarding icnool for the Gaugh- 
ters ol popiſh gentlen 
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| jen, Who me under the care of 
lome profited nuns. This may ſeem ſtrange in a nro- 
tettant country, but it is real matter of tact, and tat 
ſeminary of popery has been kept up Cyer 
reign of James 11. 

| The late Dr. Sterne, precentor of York, lodged an 
information againſt this nunnery, as it is called; bur 
one of the aldermen, having mairicd a popilis lady, 
great influence was excited to top the protecution, 0 
that it came to nothins, and the tchook fill remains 
in Ceftance of the laws. 

1 he ttreer leading from this gate to the bridge over 
the Oute, is large, broad and open, with many ting 
houtes in it, belonging LO bent! men of tartune in he 
county, The bridge over the Cuſe, conf.ſts of five 
arches, the center one bing tifty-one feet high, and 
eighty-one wide. On the bridge are boulcs and {0 ps 
in tac manner of a ſtrect; and on one fide is 2 priton 
tor debtors; and on the other a court houſe, here 
the corporation uſed to meet in former times, but it is 
now uicd as a place, where civil cavies, are heard be— 
tore the ſheriffs, and under it is a priſon for telons. 
1he city records are allo kept in this hall, and a 
court of Exchequer, where all matters in diſpute arc 
teiticd concerning the revenues ariing from the crown 
lands in the diſt ict. 

In 1729, a {laicly and convenient ſtrudute was e— 
rected at the north end of Coney-flreet, near the bunks 
of the river Ouſe, for the lord mayor, to rrhde in dur— 
ing his mayoralty, and it is ſtal called the manlion 
houſe. 

Ine Guildhall ſtands adjoinipg to it, a ſtately go- 
thic ſtructure, with proper conve:.icnces tor trantact- 
ing ail manner of public butucts; and Within theſe 
few years it has been new paved, in conſequence of a 
lum of money left for that purpote, by MIT. Land 
late lord mayor of this city. 

Ihe allembly-houſe in Blake-ftreet, was built on a 
plan, drawn by the carl of Burlington, and is one | 
hundred and twenty fect long, ivity feet broad, and 
torty leet hich, adorned with fine pillaftéis in the Co- 
rintman order. ˖ 
the ſame noble architect, and there is a play-houſe, 
well trequened by the inhabicants, 

I nerc ate two mariee places in York, and cach of 
them have 11ne market houtcs . and there 21 


Near it is the ball room, ſrn:tncd by 


wo cha- 
rity-ichools, where children of both {execs wry Cioaithey 
and taught to end and write, 

The liver Foſie runs through the ſouthern part cf 
the city, and over it is a bridge, leading to ime rect, 
called Walmgate. This river is but mall, and ncar 
its confluence with the Ouſe, William the Conqucror 
built a cattle, of which little remains at prefc;::, be- 
ſides a tower on an artificial mount, and a deep moet, 
within which the priſon for the county has been lince 
built. 

A moſt melancholy event took place in this caſt! 
ſoon aſter the coronation of Richard . which we mal! 
give Our readers as extracied from the eſt records no 
extant in the Britih Muſcum. We have already feen 
in cur account of Middleſex, chat orders had been given 
that no [Jews ſhould attend the coronation of that prince, 
and aiſo of the bloody maflacre that followed; bur is 
ſeems that theſe diſtreſied ſons of Jacob in London had 
ſent notice to their brethren in all parts of England to 
contribute towards railing a free giic for the King, in 
order to obtain his protection againſt the unrelenting 
malice of the prieſts, f 

The king, Who Was 3 man of genetohty as we! 
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courage, ſet cut for Syria, ſoon after his coronation, 
leaving ſtrict orders, that none of his ſubjects ſhould 
hurt the Jews. Bur thole unfortunate people being 
both numerous and rich in York, and not willing to 
contribute towards the ſupport of the lazy monks, a 
vagabond prieſt ſtirred up the rabble againſt them, 
who murdered many, and plundred and burnt their 
houtes. 

Some of the more ſober of the citizens endeavoured 
to extinguiſh the flames ; but the wife of a principal 
Jew, who had been murdered in London, having fed 
to York, and the rabble getting notice of it, burſt into 
the houſe, and at the head of the renegado prieſt, mur- 
dered her, and all her family, after which they reduced 
the houſe to aſhes, and marched off with the ſpoil. The 
garriſon in the caſtle ſeeing the dreadful miſchief that 
was likely to happen, ordered the Jews to bring their 
wives and children, and effects within the walls; but 
the governor happening to go into the city, and the 
frightened Jews imagining that he was going to deliver 
them vp to the rabble, retuſed to admit him again 
within the gate. The governor, who was utterly in- 
nacent, became highly incenſed, and applied to the 
ſheritf, who immediately raiſed the Poſſe Comitatus, and 
beſieged the caſtle. 

The poor Jews were now reduced to great extremity, 
end the ſheriff having refuſed to grant them any mercy, 
they became deſperate, and harkened to the fatal ad- 
vice of their rabbi, who told them to ſet fire to their 
goods, and then cut each others throats. In their de- 
ſpair, and not knowing what to do, they embraced the 
advice of the rabci, and after having burat every thing 
of value, they cut the throats of their wives and chil- 
gren, and then in conformity with the rabbi, each 
man flabbed himſelf, except a few, who were more 
tender hearted, and refuſed to embrue their hands in 
blood. 

T hefe unhappy wretches finding the caſtle on flames, 
and ſeeing that they mult inevitably periſh, cryed aloud 
from the walls for mercy ; but the ſheriff having en- 
texed, butchered all that fell into his hands; after 
which, as if he had not been ſatisfied with blood, he 
marched to the cathedral, where ſome of their goods 
had been depolited, and diſtributed them amongſt his 
fo!lowers. 

News of this horrid tranſaction having been ſent to 
the king in Paleſtine, he ſent over a commiſſion to the 
biſhop of Ely to enquire into the affair, and puniſh the 
criminals z but although that prelate was inveſted with 
plenary powers, yet he was Rot able to bring the vil- 
Jains to juſtice ; for many of them fled to Scotland, 
while the clergy protected the remainder from that fate 
they fo juſily merited. 

The prelent edifice was erected on an exceeding 
good plan 17 o, and in it the aſſizes and county courts 

re held. It is kept in exceeding good order, and there 
15 a large piece of ground walled in, where the priſon— 
ers have leave to walk. 

There is alſo a handſome chapel, where divine ſer— 
vice is performed, for which a clergyman has a ſalary 
of forty pounds a year, There is alſo a ſermon preach- 
ed every Sunday in the afternoon, and ſuch of the 
debtors as chuſe to attend it, have each a large loaf of 
bread every Saturday morning. 

There is a noble infirmary in this city, erected by 
voluntzry contributions in 1738, and patients are ad- 
mitted into it from every part of the county. 

The kings of England had tormerly a royal palace 
near the abby of St. Mary, but it was demoliſhed dur- 
ing the cuil wars in the laſt century, although there 
are ſtill left ſo much as conveys an idea of its ancient 
grandeur, 

York is not a place of trade, the principal ſupport 
of the pcople depending on the great number of gentry 
who conttantly reſide in it. And near the river, be- 
low Quſe-bridge, is a fine walk, where they divert 
themſclves in the ſummer evenings. There are ſeveral 
pood inns in the city; and nearit is Knaveſmire, where 
the races are held, with a hne houſe on the courſe, 
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built for the accommodation of the late duke of C 
berland ; but it is now uſed by ſuch of the avbilic Wa 
gentry as are ſtewards of the races; and the ladies 1 
chute to he witneſſes of that diverſion. ? 

The itreets in York are well paved, and the city e. 
vers a vaſt extent of ground; but the reader e Heres 
notice, that many parts within the walls are taken _s 
in gardens, ſo that it is not ſo populous by far as 't Fae 
in former times; for although many buildings dr 
been added within theſe few years, yet they ore moll, 
tor gentlemen and ladies of {mall fortunes, who chute 
this city as a place of retirement in their more advanced 
years, 

York received its charter of incorporation from Rich 
ard II. and is the only city in England beſides Lo 
don, Whoſe chief magiſtrate is honoured with the t 
of Lord. It is a county of itſelf, and its juriſdiction 
extends over a Conſiderable diltiit, beſides the . 
contervancy of the rivers Ouſe, W harte, Derwent, Ate. 
Don, and ſome parts of the Humber, ; 

The two repreſentatives are cholen by all the {;ce. 
men in general, and they enjoy the privilege of fit; 
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in their [carlet gowns, next the members of Londa“ 
on the privy councellors bench, the firſt day ot ihe 
meeting of a new parliement. The goverimunt 5 
veſted in the lord mayor, a recorder, twelye aldermer 
two ſheriffs, eight chamberlains, twenty-ſour common 
council men, with twenty-two atliltants, a town cer); 
a common ſerjeant, with a {word bearer, and other p;6- 
per officers, : 
It has three markets, viz. on Tueſdays, Thurſdavs 
and Saturdays, with four great annual tairs, viz, Cn. 
Whitſun Monday, the tenth of July, the twclith o! 
Auguſt, and the twenty-fecond of November, bc; 
which they have a fair for horſes, every other Pucidar! 
in the year, with two great ſhows of horles, the ove 
in the race week, about the middle of Augult, and the 
other about the middle of December, being i/lunc 
from London 197 miles. 
About a mile from York, on the banks of the river | 
Ouſe, is a ſmall agreeable village, called t ultor: 
where there is an old Gothic church, and a fur ty; 
pleaſure and the ſale of toys, on Whitſun Tueſday, | 
About a mile to the north of this city is a large vil- ] 
lage, called Clifton, where moſt of the cow-keepe:s } 
rchde, who furniſh the citizens with milk, and :: 
has been long famous for its May-pole, to when! 
molt of the young people reſort on the firſt dey 0: 
May. 
On the banks of the Ouſe, about three miles below 
York, is Biſhopthorp, where the archbiſhops have 2 
moſt agreeable ſcat, and the hoſpitality of fuch of ihois 
prelates as are men of generoſity, is the great ſupport 
of the poor who hve in the neizhbournood. 
Acomb, a large village, north weſt of Yet, 
many fine houſes in it, and moſt of the gentry ien. 
here during the ſummer. Near it are many tend ps 
from whence that article is brought to York for the 
of the citizens, and there is alto a large common! 
paſturage. 775 
Ihe laſt village we ſhall mention near this city 
Nun Monkton, fo called, from a convent founded 
it in the reign of king Stephen, which remained t 
the general diſſolution of rehgious houtes, won 15 
annual revenues amounted to twenty- ive pound, t. 
ſhillings, and one penny, but it is now totally das 
liſhed. 
Nothing can be more agreeable than the neighhas 
hood of York, whether we conſider the plant's 
clotures, cultivated fields, or the navigation o 
ver, by which coals are brought up to the daöts“ 
inhabitants, fo that with the cheapneſs ot al! | 
provitions, there is no wonder that io many peo 
[mail fortune thould reſide in it. 1 
From York a road extends to Howden, a conte 
ble town, but in a molt unhealthy and dilagrees”s 
tuation, being built in a marthy ground, nat ty 80 
fluence of the Ouſe, and the Derwent, 10 that it 5 
bee: often overflowed by the innundation or tage 
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vers, The church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with a 
tall ſpire, ſeen at a great diſtance, and near it is a 
palace, belonging to the biſhops of Durham, who are 
jords of the manor ; but none of the other buildings 
merit a particular deſcription. 

The weekly market 1s on Saturday, and there are 
four fairs, viz. on the ſecond ] ueſday in January, the 
Tuefday before the twenty-ti{th of March, the ſecond 
Tue eſday in July, and the ſecond fueſda, in (Ide ber, 
being dittant from London one hundred and eighty 
mi! les. 

The earls of Northumberland had formerly a ſtrong 

caſtle at W reſthill, a village near How: den, viherein 
was a moſt curious collection of records, concerning 
nort thern antiquitie S 3 but no remains either of the 
caltle or library are left. 

The prior and convent of Durham founded a con- 
vent at Hemingburg, about ſeven miles from How- 
den, for ſecular canons ; but it is now totally de- 
moliſhed. 

The next place we viſited was Wighton, a ſmall 
town, but of very great antiquity, and ge! nerally ſup— 
poſed to have been one of the Roman ſtations; for in 
the neighbourhood are ſtill the remains of one of their 
expioratory mounts, and many antiquities have been 
{und at different times. At preſent the town does not 
contain * thing remarkable, being only a poor de— 
cayed p! lace, nor is the fitugzion either agretable or 
healthy. The market is on Wedne (day, and there are 
two fairs, viz. on the fourtecnth of May, and twenty— 
üfth of September, being diſtant from London 192 
miles. 

Godmanham, 2 22 village in this neighbourhood, 
ws famous in former times ſor having a teinple erected 
in it by the * Saxons; but none of its remains 
are viſtble. 

North Duffield, another ſmall village, about three 
miles from Wighton, has a conitderable fair tor cattle 
on the fourth of M. ay. 

And at Ellerton, within a few miles of it, there was 

1 convent of Ci ſtertian nuns, founded in the reign of 
" ncv II. but it is now totally demoitthed. 

From Wighton we travelled to | Pocklington, another 
mall town, Pleaſantly ſituated, Near 4 ſmall river, that 

is into the Derwent, but it does not contain any 

ng remarkable, oz ly that in its neighbourhood a 

1 battle was ſought, of which the tollowing are 
tie particulars. 

Th ob, when William the Norman laid the plan 
for the conqueſt of England (ſee our account of Sullex) 
he ſent ar en to Harfag ar, king of Norway, in- 
riting him to make a deſcent on the north of York- 
ſhire, | in order to divide Harold's forces, that he might 
made his own expedition the more caly. Accordingly 
the Norwegians ſet fail, and landed at the mouth of the 
Humber, laying all before them waſte with fire and 
lword, 

AS ſoon as the news of their landing was brought to 
Harold, he marched againſt them with a ſtrong army, 
ind a bloody battle enſued at Standford bridge, near 
Foc Klin; gton, in which the king of Norway and moſt 
0: 2 As army were killed, T hole who eſcaped owed their 
des to the bravery of one of their own count rymen, 
who delended the bridge againſt the Engliſn, and with 
bs batcle-ax flew iorcy men, before he was over- 
powered and killed. Harold 8 nn d the fugitives to 
lieir ſhi ps; but hearing that the Normans had failed 
t invade his kingdom, e made a peace with tne 
Vorwegians, and marched ſouth to oppoſe the c- 
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the weekly market is is on Saturday, and it has 

zar fairs, viz. on the twenty-fourth of February, the 
ay filt h of April, the twenty-fourth 0! t July, and the 
Wenty eighth of OC tober, being diſtant from London 
155 miles. 

in the reign of Henry I. Jeffery Fitzpaine founded 
a convent, at Wartere, a ſmall village, for monks of 
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1 order of St. Auguſtine, which rece:ved coniiderable 
*MFactions in latter times, 
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and remained till the diſto- 
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lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues a-. 
mounted to one hundred and forty wo pounds, {cveit 
ſhillings and eight-pence, 

1 b ere Was allo a benedictine nunnery at 4 villas 
neas this piace, called Nun Burnholni. And 


of the ſame order at WWilberfoſſe; 
ther are left. 


ee 


but 20 remains of ei- 
verley, che next place we vilited, is 4 large, hand- 
Wee „ populous town, plcaiantiy fituatcd « 
that was made by act of patliame t 1727, for 7 * bene 
hit Of the trade it“ Bull, YON which it 18 dittant A 
bout nine miles. The buildir WS Are es 
and the ttrects broad and well paved 
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; but what princi- 


pally engages the notice of a traveller, is its line church, 
or, as the call it, Minſter, becaute it tad a monaſtery 
in former times. This church is of great ant a \'s 
and enjoyed many privileges, particululy a fanciuary 
for all tarts of villains l'ne chair of ic fate, or 
ſtone upon. which the criminals lat, is till nan Ing. at 
he upper end of the choir, and on it is an inte paion, 


intim ing, that whoever fled to it ſhould be icicencd 
from the {ccular power, 

St. Joh n of reveriey, archbiſhop of Lok, founded a 
ccenvent in this church; and in 1664, as ſome men 
were dig ing to make a grave, they diſcovered a vault 
of {reei:one, hiceen fee; long, and about two broad, 
containing a fſhcet of lead, tome aſhes, bones, beads, 
with many other relicks, and on a leaden plate was 
an inſcripon, by which it was found, that in 1188, 
the LANIER had been conſumed by fire, and that the 
bones ot St. John had been depoſited in this vault, The 
A is in length three hundred and thircy-four feet, 
and the breadth of the croſs iſle, is one hundred and 
ſixty eight. Hhe whole fabrick was repaired in the 
reign of George J. and one Sir Michael Wharton, left 
the ſum of four thouſand, five hundred pounds to be 
laid out in Keeping it in proper order for the fu- 
ture. 

The north wall of the great croſs iſle, having de- 
clined from the perpendicular, it was reftored to its 
proper at titude, by an engine invented by Mr. Thorn— 
tom of Vork; but the repairs lately added, being in 
the Grecian taſte, and mixed with the Gothic, great 
part of the origin: al fin plicity is loſt. 

At the entrance of the choir, under the organ, arc 
fix lonic pillars; and over the altar is a curious 
wooden arch, ſupported by cight ray hap thian columns 
fluted. The galleries are ſupported by Doric pillars ; 
and the pulpit, and reading deſk, arc _ ly c -arved. 
The pictures of king Athelſtan, and Sc, John of Be- 
verley, hang on a tablet ncar the N and there is a 
monument of one of the firſt of the Piercy s, ſuppoted 
to be above fix hundred years old ; and behind thu al- 
tar is a curious marble ong of Sir Michel Whar- 
OI, 

Beſides this fine church there is another, dedica ited 
St. Mary, an exceeding handſome Rrycture, bui! 
in the form of a cathedral ; and in the reign G: F Henry 
VIII. 523, part ot the ſieeple fell, durine mals, and 

killed and wounded many of the people. 

I his town has a noble free {chool, where young gen- 
tlemen are qualified for the Univeriity, and it has three 
exhibitions in St. John's college, Cambridge. 

The principal trade of the town conſiſts in mal: no: 
malt, bone lace, and tanning leather, and the town 
being pleaſantly ſituated, many people of tinall fortunes 
rei 3 in it, ſo that ſtrangers are {ure of 1 ICeting with 
avreeable company. The crots in the markel-! ace, 
2 moſt beautiful ſtructure; and near jt is the prifon lor 
debtors, latcly rebuilt, with ſeven alms-houſes, a Cha- 
rity ſchool, and a Workhouſe. | | 

in the market place there is a fine hall, where the 
ſefions for the Ealt Riding of the county are held, und 
à court called the Provoſt Court, where all cauſes that 
happen in the diſtrict, are heard and d=termincd, except 
titles to land. The town had formerly the privilege 
Of holding pleas of the crown ; but that has been taken 
au“ y: nor is there any neceſſity for it, fince the eita- 
bliſhment of itinerant judges, who hold afizes in each 
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county twice in the year, The charter of incorpora- 
tion was granted by queen Elizabeth, by which 1t is 
gZoverned by a a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, with 
a common council of the principal inhabitants, aud 
other proper oftcers. It has two weekly markets, v1z. 

on W. ednetd: Ws and Saturdays, with four annual fairs, 
Viz, on the Thurſday before Valentine's day, Holy 
Thurſday, the fifth of July, and the fifth of November, 
being diſtant from London 181 miles. 

here was a ſmall hoſpital for poor widows at t Kil- 
lingwould Grove, near Beverley founded in the reign of 
Henry II. but no remains of it are left. 

In the Þ eginning of the reign of king Stephen the 
earl of tberm: rle to unde, d a convent for monks of the 
Ci! dale order at Neaux, a pleaſant village, near Be- 
verley, which in latter times received conſiderablę bene- 
factions, and continued to flouriſh till the diſtolution, 
when its annex] revenues amounted to four hundred and 
fifteen pounds, a ſum almo!! equal to what was enjoined 
by ſome of the mitred abbies, 

T here are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats near Beverley, par- 
ticularly at Cottington a ſinall village, where Mr. 
Watſon has built a hne houſe, and the gardens, ſhrub- 
beries, and ſerpentine rivers, running through them, 
are extremely delightful. 

Mr. Ellerker has a fine ſeat at Riſby, a village, near 
Beverley, ſituated on a rifing ground from whence there 


is a moſt cxtentive and delightful proſpect. The houle 


haus three fronts, and the gardens are laid out with 
great taſte. 

All che neighbouring country round this elegant 
houſe, with the lawns and park, preſent ſuch a variety 
of o jects to the view of a traveller, that he. is filled 
with admiration at the wiſdom of that being, Whoſe 
works tranſcend all thoſe of men, as far as his infinite 
power does that of his indigent, and impotent crea— 
LUTC5, 

Sir George Montgomery Metham has a fine feat at 
Cave, a ſmall village in this neigh bourncod, built in a 
moſt elegant manner, on a lolty eminence from whence 
there is a delightful proſpect over the Humber into 
Lincointhire. 

From the neighbourhood of Beverly, we travelled to 
the flouriſhing town of Kingſton Upon Hull, founded by 
Edward J. aſter the Humber had deſtroyed a fmall vil- 
lage, called Di hton, where there was formerly a har- 
our, as appears from the following old verſe. 


When Dighton is pull'd down, 
FTull ſhall become a great town. 


In the reign of Edward III. when that prince was 
proſecuting the war in France, fir Michael de la Pole, 
[rom whom the noble family of that name deſcended, 
was an eminent merchant in Hull, and contributed ſe 
veral ſums of money to ſupport the rights of his country, 
for which the king. knighted him and made him chicf 
Maron of the Exchequer. 

His ſon. who was chancellor of England, in the 
reign of Richard II. founded a convent for monks of 
the Ciſtertian order; and allo improved many of the 
public buildings, hat his conduct having rendered him 
obnoxious to the people, he was obliged to fly to 
France, where he was ſoon after murdered. His ſon 
William de la Pole, prime miniſter to Henry VI. in- 
vited his majeſty to Hull, when the town was made a 
county of itſelf, and exempted from the juriidiction of 
= high ſheriff. 

*he ſituation of this town on the mouth of the Hum- 

3 near the German Ocean is of great advantage to 
trade, and at preſent there are many ſhips from differ- 
ent parts conſtantly lying here. Great part of the 
trade to Holland and the Baltic is carcied on by 
the merchants of Hull, and they have alſo a conſidera- 
ble hare in the whale fiſhery carried on to Greenland. 
The town is large, encompaſſed with a wall, and there 
is a caſtle, where a company of invalids mount guard. 
the ſtreets, and even alleys, are well paved, but the 
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town is far from being large enough for the great it 
ber of i | hos 
ber of its inhabitants. 
There are many public ſtructures, partic lay ˖ 
0 THe 
handiome churches, feveral diſſent! ng meeting ah 
4 Nr). 
ble free ſchool, founded by Dr. John Alccck, b Diſh, 
; i 1 Pp. * 
Worceſter in the reign of queen Elizabech and Ns 
F | N oF r it 
is a hall Where the merchants mcet to trans 
buſinels. 
The exchange is an exceeding good ſtructure and, 
- . 0 . line 5 «11 
there is a cuſtom houſe, with a hall for Wos! and ba! 
goods, In the town hall, where the ni git \rates me 
there is the! YI: rc 70 one of th I atives of tecalu: 
of which the Dee 12 g we the 10 Mou ing aCCOCUN 1 \ 25 
S th 7 
that he was found by one of their thi ps at ſca 


ther boat, covered with fkins of rein "Fay EE 
drew cloſe about him, when the water was like te ».4 
into his boat, by which the veſſel was pre! erved fron 
ſinking. When the poor creature was taken into the 
ſhip he would ncither cat nor drink, but died wi; 1 4 


few days after. We have ſecn two of theſe Green! phe 


act public 0 


et, 


) 


n 


ii 


boats with the oars, one of which is now in the Britihi 
Muſeum, and the other in the Suro 2eon's-hall, at 4: 
dinburgh. 5 

Eut the greateſt glory of Hull is the Trinity 11- 
incorporated by act of parlia ment, and bon Fre 
merchants for the relief of aged ſcamen and their ves 
The fund for the ſupport of it is now increaſtd 19 + 
great ſum, and the Zovernors have Power to make = 
gulations from time to time fo as they do not interfere 
with the laws of the land, 

A great manufactory is carried on here 
and there are proper offices tor makin c: oil. of the bluh. 
ber that is brought from Greenland. There is a nb 
ſtone bridge of fourteen arches over the river „Hal. with 
an almshouſe for widows, a charity ſchool for child 
ot both ſexcs, 1 a wor k- houle for the poor, 

Upon the whole, Hull is one of the mot fonriſhin 
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towns for Aste 711 fi of any in the norch of jyuncling 


WW, 


of {ail Clot th, 
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and the fortunes acquired by the merchants arc vere 
con{iderable. Within theſe few years a piayhout 
been erected at the expence of the inhabitants, ad 
near it is a ane alicmbly 1 room with other places foi Lis 1 
lick diverſions. Ihe 5 1s veſted iu a miller 
recorder, twelve aldermen, a chamberlain, a wat: 
bailiff, a ſheriff, with a town clerk, and other proper 
officers. The mayor is admiral of the bounds, and 
has two ſwords carried before him, one of which as 
given by Richard III. and the other by Henry VIII. 
The town ſends two repreſentatives to parliam zent, who 
are choſen by all the freeman in gen: ral, and the aß 
uſcd to be held here once in three years. The weekly 
markets are on T hurſdays, and Saturdays, and there is 2 
fair on the tenth of October, being diſtant from Load don 
172 miles. 

We mult not leave this place witheut taking no:ic: 
of the figure it made, during the civil wars in the da 
century, Whilſt Charles I. lay at York, fir John He- 
than, governor of Hull, promiſed to ſurrender the gal- 
riſon and fort to him, upon condition of his makin Z an 
attempt to take it by means of a few of the Lorbihitt 
militia. 
two eldeſt ſons to the place, who were both K. indiy 
entertained by the mayor and the governor, and next 
day, he appeared in perſon before it, and ſummont 
the town to ſurrender. 

A great feaſt was provided for the young prince: 
on St. George's day, but the entertainment Ws 
diſturbed by the arrival of Sir Lewies Diver, who tel! 
the governor that the king was coming to dine wit! 
him, Hotham, who was not a ns fur! ed at 0 
news, conſulted with ſome of his friends what was pro 
per to be done, and their advice was that Je foe 
fend a Wenger to the king deſiring him not to ate! 
coming into the town, as U e could not admit kim. wit! 
out betray! ing his truſt. 
a very dubious anſwer. and the ki ing ps uing to a. 
vance at the head of his men, Hotham ordered tlic ra 
bridge to be pulled up, and the gates to be ſhit. 
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Influenced by that promiſe, the k. ne ſent his 
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When the king arrived before the place, he ordercd the 
.overnor to attend, and open the gate, but the gover- 
2 anſwered, that he was intruſted to keep it tor the 
aliament, which he would do to the laſt extremity, ot- 
ring at the lame time, that if the king would enter 
e town with only twelve attendants, he ſhould be 
roteted from every inſult, and ſuſtered to depart, when 
he leaſed. £ 0 . . 

Theſe terms were rejected by the king with parti- 
cular marks of diſdain, and in the mean time the young 
.rinces left the town and joined their father. The 
ang again ſent to Hotham commanding him to deliver 
o the town, and gave him one hour to conſider of an 
.nſwer, but the governor Was prerempiory in his refu - 
, and even denied to admit his ſovcreign with thirty 
borſe. 

On the twenty-third of April, about five in the 
gening, the King appeared before the town a ſecond 
ime, at the head of a coniiderable army, and ordered 
Hetham once note to Open the gates, but the © OVCT= 
nor perſiſting in his refuſal, the king ordered him to be 
droclaimed a trattor, and marched the ſame evening to 
vorerley, where he remained tht night, and next day 
der ſent another meſſenger to the governor, promiſing 
bim a pardon if he would open the gates. Hotham ſent 
him the ſame anſwer as before, and the king not having 
ammunition or artillery to begin the ſiege, marched 
tre fame day to York. 

When we conſider that the king had formed a deſign 
» ſecure Hull, we are naturally led to imagine, that 
de had alſo contrived proper means to accompliſh ſuch 
n important undertaking, eſpecially as the poſſeſſion 
of that fort muit have been of the greateſt ſervice to 
kim during the war. He knew that Hotham was a 
member of the houſe of commons, and that he had been 
zppointed governor of Hull, becauſe he was a perfon in 
whom they could place the greateſt confidence; and 
therefore it was little better than madneſs in Charles to 
1ma2ine that ſuch an experienced oticer would bctray 
his truſt. 

t is true, ſome late writers have aſſerted, that the 
bing only defired to viſit the place; but had that been 
te, Why did he proclaim Hotham a traitor for deny- 
ng him admittance ? There is not the leaftt doubt but 
he detird to be in poſſeſſion of the place; and we have 
zeruled a letter in his own hand writing. now in the 
gritiſh Muſeum, wherein he laments bitterly the loſs 
of Hull. 

zut the conduct of the king, after he returned to 
York, was of ſuch a nature as cannot be juſtified by 
ary perſon of common honeity. He ſent a meſſage to 
the parliament, that he had no defign upon Hull, and 
rpetented Hotham as a traitor, becaute he had refuſed 
him admittance, into a place that was his own by he- 
rotary right. But the parliament anſwered him in a 
more rational manner. They ſent him notice that the 
er's and Caſtles in the kingdom were committed to his 
ce in order to be kept for the ſaſety of the nation in 
g-neral, but not for their deſtruction, and therefore his 
dam Was altogether groundleſs. 

(hey continued to ſupport Hotham with men, arms 
and amunition, ſo that the king had no way leit 
01 becoming maſter of Hull, but by force or ſtra— 
rem, With reſpect to the firſt it was altogether im- 
practicable, for he had not men, and although arms and 
munition had been promiſed him from Holland, yet 
ity were not arrived, ſo that he was obliged to have 
©ourie to the latter. 

In the execution of this ſcheme, he made uſe of one 
mr Beckwith, a young gentlemen of Beverley, who wes 

ted to one of the officers of the garriſon, but the 
4 4 [ 
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led the affair to the governor, Hotham 

ent the ing ward, that he need not make the attempt, 
* Proper meaſures were taken to prevent him. The 
dated king ſtill thinking that tne queen, who was 
tan in Holland, would ſend him amunition, did not 
ir of reducins the place, and in theſe hopes he 

b. encourage By Many Ot h1s Engliſh ſlubjects. He 
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who had acted in ſuch a colluſive manner, and lattored 
himſelf that were he but maſter of Hull and Portimouth, 
both the parliament and the people would foon come 
into his meaſures. But all thefe hopes proved at lat 
delutive, and from this incident the king found that 
his parliament was not averſe to enter into a war 
with him. At leaſt he was convinced that Hocham 
acted in conſequence of their orders, and that was made 
a pretext for the king to diſyl:y the roval Randatd. 
The next place we vifiied was Hevdon, a ſmall 
town, but built in the neateſt manner, and ſituated near 
a ſmall rivulet that empties itfelf into the Humber. It 
is built either on, or near the ruins of the ancient town, 
called Ravenſburgh, where John Baliol did homaoce to 
Edward J. for the kingdom of Scotland, and here it 
was that Henry IV. 


| ianded when he came to oppoſe 
his couſin Rickard II. 


This town had formerly three churches, but they 
are now reduced to one, that does not contain any 
thing remarkable only that there are ſome antient mo- 
numents init. It returns two members to param: ne 
and 13 governed by a mayor, recorder, nine aldermen, 
two ballitts, with a town clerk and other proper officers. 
It has a we «ly market on I huriday, with four fairs, 
viz. on the fourteenth of F ebruary, the ſecond of Au- 
guſt, the twenty-tifth of September, and the teven- 
teenth of November, being ditant from London 180 
miles, 

From this place a long promontory runs out into the 
ſea called >purnhead ; and in it is a neat town, called 
Partington, where there was formerly a harbour, but it 
is now cnoaked up with ſand, Many Roman anti- 
quities have been dug up at it, but at preſent it does 
not contain any thing remarkable. The fituation, - 
however, is both romantic and delightful, having a 
tine proſpect over the Humber and the fea, and it has 
a weckly market on Saturday, but no fairs, being dif- 
tant from London 190 miles. 

Travelling northward along the coaſt, we came to 
Hornſey, a ſmall town, and almoſt furrounded by an 
arm of the German Ocean. Some years ago the fea 
overfiowed the town, and waſhed away all the houſes 
in one of the ſtreets, but none of the inhabitants were 
crowned. The church of this town is a handſome go- 
thic ſtructure, and its ſpire is feen at great diſtance, 
being confidered as a land mark for tailors. The 
weekl market is on Mondav, and there arc two fairs, 

} ] 
viz. on the twelſch of Auguſt, and the ſeventeenta of 
D:cenber, being diftant from London 187 les. 

In the reign of king Stephen, one of the barons 
founded a convent for nuns of the benedictine order at 
Nunkelling, a ſmall village, near Hornſcy, but it is 
now totally demoliſhed. 

Kihham, the next place we viſited, is an ancient town 
but at preient in a poor rumous condition, and does 
not contain any public ſtructures that merit a particu. 
Jar deſceiption. It has a weekly market on Saturday 
with two fairs, viz. on the tWenty-firſt of Auguſt, and 
the twel*th of November, being diſtant from London 
two hundred miles. 

In the reign of king Stephen, one of the harong found - 
ed a convent for Gilkerting nuns at Wotten near Kil- 
ham, which continued to flouriſh.in great ſplendor, till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
Venues amounicd to four hundred and 
pounds. 

From this place we traveiled to Bridlington, or as 
it is ſometimes called Furlioggton, tituated on thy Ger- 
nan Ocean, and formerly of great repute, for 1ts con— 
venient harbour, but that has been nevJected, and fee 
ſhips come into it at preſent, although feveral acts of 
pirlianient have palled for Keeping, it in proper repair. 
Ihe church vas repaired in 1727, «at the expence Gi 
fr Grifith Boynton, who is lord of the manor, and 
has a une feat ir the toven. 

The principal ſupport of the town at preſer 7 
on thoſe who frequent it for bething, _ in the lat- 
ter part of the Summer, it is generally fall ot ſtrangers. 
In the reien of Henry I. a Hately convent was tounded 
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in this town fer canons regular of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, which in latter times, received many be- 
nefactions, and it continued till the diflolution of re- 
ligious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
five hundred and forty-ſeven pounds, nine ſhillings and 
eleven-pence. A vaſt ſum, when we conſider the age 
and the place where it was built. | 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and it has two 
fairs, viz. on the Monday before Whit Sunday, and 
the twenty-firſt of October, being diſtant from London 
207 miles. 

Now Bridlington is a ſmall promontory, called Flam- 
borough-head, where there was formerly a light-houſe, 
and it is till neceflary for the uſe of ſeamen ; for this 
is the moſt eaſterly extremity of Yorkſhire. 

We arrived next at Scarborough, a very conſiderable 
town, and built in the moft romantic manner that can 
be imagined, being ſituated on a rock, in the form of 
a creſcent, ſo that a perſon at ſea has a perfect view of 
every part at once, | 

On the uppermoſt part of the hill, above the town, 


the earl of Albemarle, in the reign of king Stephen, 


founded a ſtrong and moſt magnificent caftle, which 
remained till the civil wars in the laſt century, when 
great part of it was deſtroyed, although there is ſtill 
ſo much left as conveys an idea of its ancient gran- 
deur, 

At preſent Scarborough is a very populous and flou- 
riſhing place, with one of the beſt harbours in Eng- 
land, which has been lately improved, and enlarged by 
act of parliament, and aftords ſhelter for ſuch ſhips as 
may be in diſtreſs, between the mouth of the Humber 
and Shields, A conſiderable trade is carried on by the 
inhabitants, who ſupply the city of York, and other 
places with fiſh, and the ſailors have erected an alms- 
houſe, or hoſpital, for the reception of their wi- 
dows. 

But what the place is moſt remarkable for, is its 
Spaw, to which vaſt numbers of the nobility and gen- 
try refort, during the ſummer. Ihe water is of great 
ſervice in curing many inveterate diſorders, and the 
company uſually bathe in the fea, To this Spaw may 
be aſcribed the riches and populouſneſs of the place, 
occaſioned by the vaſt ſums of money ſpent in it. 

In 1737, a moſt ſurpriſing accident happened here, 
which muit not be paſſed over in filefice, eſpecially as 
it had almoſt occaſioned the loſs of the Spaw, The 
Spaw lies ſouth of the town, under a high cliff, and at 
one {ide of it is the wharfe, built of heavy ſtones, as a 
fence againſt the ſea, for the ſecurity of the Spaw- 
houſe, 

' On the morning of the twenty-ſecond of December, 
a dreadſul crack was heard in the cellar of the Spaw- 
houſe, but no notice was taken of it, till the next 
night, when the ſame crack was heard again, which 
greatly alarmed the people. and in the morning they 
ſent for ſome gentlemen to view-ir, who were of opi- 
nion, that it could not ſtand, In a few days after ano- 
ther dreadful crack was heard, and the top of the rock 
above the Spaw was rent to the length of two hundred 
and twenty-four yards, and thirty-ſix in breadth. The 
cliff ſunk at the ſame time, and the ground upon which 
the Spaw-houſe was built, roſe in proportion to the 
heighth of twenty-ſix yards, The whole exhibited 


fuch a heap of confuſion and ruins, as is ſcarce to be 


met with; and it was the general opinion, that the 
Spaw would be loſt ; but by the induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants, in clearing away the rubbiſh, it was again diſ- 
covered, and is now in a much better ſtate than be- 
fore. 

Many new buildings have been added to the town, 
within theſe tew years, for the accommodation of the 
nobility and gentry, during the ſeaſon, and they have 
a tine aſſembly houſe, with a ball room, and other 
places of public entertainment. 

The government of the town is veſted in two bailiffs, 
a recorder, with a common council of the principal in— 
habitants, with a town clerk, and other proper officers, 

The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there are 


F 


two fairs, viz. on Holy Thurlday, and 
ſecond of November, being diſtant from 
miles. 


the twenty. 
London 24 7 


There was 2 convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian ora 
at Wickham, a ſmall village near this place, founded 


by one of the barons, in the reign of kin 
but it was only a poor place, and no rem 


left. 


2 Stephen; 
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Seamore is a large village, and had formerly 
weekly market, but it is now diſuſed, although it bu 
{till a contiderable fair on the fifteenth of July for cat 
tle, hardware and ſhoes, But what this place is moſt 


famous for is, on account of one Thomas D 


ay, à pa- 


riſh clerk, and a mad enthuſiaſt, who in 1594, raiſed 
a band of men, under the pretence of tedrefling religi. 
ous grievances. They ſoon increafed to upwards of 
three thouſand, and their firſt exploit was to ſet fire tg 
the beacons on the coaſt, as well as the houſes of the 
inhabitants. But they proceeded to ſtill greater acts of 
cruelty ; for one Mr. White, a country gentleman 
having remonſtrated to them on the Impropricty of their 
conduct, they murdered him without the leaſt heſra.. 


tion, along with Mr. Savage, a merchant, Mr. } 
ſteward to fir Walter Mildmay, and one Mr. 


ton 


cTy, 


Crop- 
The people were dreadfully alarmed ; but the ſherif 


having railed the Poſſe Comitatus, marched againſt 
them, with an offer of pardon to all who would return 
home to their families, except the ring-leaders. Thelc 
terms were readily embraced, and the. chicfs being 
taken, were carried to York, and executed on the 
ſtatute of high treaſon, as their crimes juſtly me. 


rited, 


From this place we travelled to Pickering, a conſi- 
derable town, ſituated among mountains, ſo that it is 


not ſeen till a traveller is within a very little way of 


it. It has an old caſtle, and the manor is ſubject to 
the dutchy of Lancaſter. A court is held in the caſtle 
for the recovery of all debts under forty ſhillings, and 
alſo for determining diſputes among its inhabitants, 
The buildings in the town are extremely mean, and the 


ſtreets very irregular, and ill paved. 


The weekly market is on Monday, and there is a 
fair on the fourteenth of September, being diſtant from 


London 225 miles. 


Whitby, the next place we viſited, is ſituated on the 
German Ocean, at the influx of a ſmall ſtream, called 
the Eſk, and is a place of great antiquity, as appears 
from Oſway, king of Northumberland, who in the ſe- 
venth century, founded a convent, and gave all the lauds 
in the neighbourhood for its ſupport, in memory of 
having flain Penda, king of Mercia, and vanquiſhed 


his army. 


A conference was held in this town 663, between the 
diſciples of Auſtin the monk, and the Scottiſh prieſts, 
in the preſence of king Oſway, concerning the time v1 
keeping Eaſter ; for the reader muſt obſerve, that the 
religion of that age conſiſted in little elſe beſides the 
keeping of days, and obſerving rites and ceremonies. 
The Scotch clergy inſiſted on keeping Eaſter on the 
the day which they had been taught, that 1: hap- IF 
pened on by thoſe who converted them from Pagani 
But the diſciples of Auftin declared, that they hel iT 
on the day preſcribed by St. Peter, who had the ke)s 
of the kingdom of heaven, When both parties had 


done ſpeaking, the king gravely aked the Romilh 3 


clergy, Whether St. Peter had really told them lo * 
And they anſwering in the affirmative, he {wore à molt 


ſolemn oath, that he would not diſoblige the hcave!!y 
75 NE 


porter, leſt he ſhould refuſe him admittance, whe! 
gates; and therefore ordered that | 
al, Wil 
Isfied to 


came to the g red 
ſhould be kept according to the Romiſh ritu 


the Scotch clergy were obliged to return unlat 


their own country, 


One Hilda, a Saxon lady, founded a nunnery here. 


| rod 
but when the Danes landed on the coaſt, they murde! i 


the nuns, and burnt the ſtructure to the ground. 


. . bl 
was however rebuilt by one of the Piercey's, 
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the conqueſt, and continued to flouriſh in great 1 
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gor, till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
innual revenues amounted to hve hundred and five 
pounds. . . . 

Many of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, together with 
the church, and a lofty tower ſeen at a great diſtance by 
mariners. The monks invented a ſtory, that Hilda by 
her prayers turned all the ſerpents into ſtones, which 
were found on the lands of the monaſtery, and by the 
came means, if wild geeſe fiew over it, they ſuddenly 
ſell dead on the ground. | 

A late author has gravely told us, that the ſame noxious 
nalities remain in the air to the preſent time; and that 
al the wild geeſe, which fly over it actually die, al- 
though, (ſays he) I cannot account for the phenome- 
non. Had he told his readers that it was meerly a fa- 
ble, and that no ſuch thing happened, he would have 
done right, for the air at Whitby is as healthy as 
any on the coaſt, nor is there any place, or ſpot of 
-round near it that proves hurtful to wild geeſe, or any 
other fowl. 

At preſent Whitby is a very conſiderable town, 
where vaſt numbers of fiſh are caught, and there is a 
dock, where the largeſt ſhips for the coal trade are 
built, They carry on a great trade in coals, and many 
of their ſhips are ſent yearly laden with fiſh to the Ro- 
man catholic countries up the Mediterranean, "They 
alſo trade to the Baltic, Norway, and as far as Archan- 
gel on the White Sea, for they have ſeldom leſs than 
three hundred veſſels. 

The houſes are ſtrongly built of ſtone, and very con- 
renient, nor is their another town on the coaſt, where 
the inhabitants are ſo addicted to induſtry. They have 
three offices for inſuring ſhips, which muſt always be 
of the utmoſt ſervice to a trading town, as it gives in- 
couragement to induſtry, by ſecuring many families 
from ruin. 

Several acts of parliament have paſſed for enlarging 
the harbour, and keeping it in proper repair, ſo that it 
is now one of the beſt on this coaſt. At each lide of 
the entrance tv the harbour are rocks of one hundred 


and eighty feet perpendicular above the ſurface of the 


vater; but when the tide retires, it leaves a large dry 
land bank, where many of the people walk. 

Nothing can contribute more towards filling the 
mind with wonder at the infinite power of the almighty 
creator than a view of theſe ſtupendous rocks, and the 
:G2inin;r ocean. The number of ſhips conſtantly ſail- 
ing on tae ocean, brought to our minds all the benefits 
we enjoy from commerce, while the cliffs of the rocks, 
convinced us, that the terreſtrial globe has undergone 
variety of revolutions, of which hiſtory is ſilent. 

Many petrified ſhells and other natural curioſities are 
daily found on the ſhore, ſome of which have undoubt- 
rely Jaid there ever ſince the univerſal deluge. The 
weekly market on Saturday is one of the largeſt in the 
county, but there are no fairs, and the diſtance from 
London 247 miles. 

From Whitby a road extends north weſt to Giſbo— 
tough or Guiſborovgh ſituated in one of the moſt de- 
vzhtful parts of the county ſurrounded with pleaſant 
iis and beautiful meadows. 

There are many good houſes in the town, and the 
ſtreets are paved in the neateſt manner. The inhabi- 
tants carry on a conſiderable trade in iron, allum, and 
leveral other articles. There was an abby in former 
umes in the town, and part of the church is ſtill ſtand- 
nz, from which it appears to have been one of the 
moſt ſtately ſtructures in England. The weekly 
market is on Monday, and there are fix fairs, viz. on 
tne Monday after the eleventh of April, Tueſday in 
Whitſun week, the twenty ſeventh of Auguſt, the 
twentieth of September, which holds two days, and the 
delt Monday after the eleventh of November, being 
Ciitant from London 246 miles. | 

Phe fine ſeat of Mr. Turner is at Kirk-Leatham, 
near this town, and is one of the moſt handſome ſtruc- 
"es Of its ſize in the kingdom. It has a front one 

undred and thirty two feet in length, and the depth 


| 
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backwards is ſixty-five feet. On the firſt for is a fine 
gallery adorned with paintings, and all the rooms arc 
finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner. The dining roonz 
1s extremely grand, and all the chimney pieces are of 
the beit beautiful Sienna marble done by Wilton. 
| hrough every part of this handſome ſtructure, ele- 
gance and convenience are fo blended together, that 
ic may be ſaid to Equal any of the palaces drawn by lord 
Burlington. 

The gardens are laid out with great taſte, and in the 
park is a temple from whence there is a molt extenſive 
proſpect. Near the houſe are ſome public ſtructures 
erected by Mr. Turner's anceſtors, particularly an 
hoſpital, for ten old men, ten women, ten boys, and ten 
girls, who are provided with all the neceſlarics of life, 
and the children are bound out apprentices. If they 
behave properly, they have at the expiration of their 
ſervitude a benefaction of ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings 
and ſourpence, and the hoſpital is under the direction 
of a Chaplain, a maſter, a miſtreſs and a nurſe. There 
is a Chape] adjoining to the hoſpital, built in the neat- 
eſt manner, with a fine altar piece, and the eaſt win- 
dow curiouſly painted, 

Here is allo a public Grammar ſchool, founded by 
Cholmley Furner in 1709, and endowed with a ſalary 
ot one hundred pounds a ycar {or the maſter, fifty for 
the uſher, and thirty for purchalins books. In this 
ſchool young gentlemen are qualified for the univerſity, 
and there is a figure of St. George and the dragon, cut 
on one entire piece of box-wood, etteemed a very great 
curioſity. | 

The church, erected by one of the ſame family, is 
an excecding hand ome ſtructure ; and in it is a noble 
funeral monument, where their remains are depo- 
ſited. | 

In the neighbourhood of Giſborough is a village, cal- 
led Acklam ; and near it is a mount, called Sivars, from 
the emperor Severus, whoſe body, after his death, was 
brought to this place from York, and burnt to aſhes, 
the remains being put into an urn, and ſent to Rome. 

Eaton, another large village in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, has four fairs, viz. on the Tucſday before the 
fifteenth of February, the Tueſday before the eleventh 
of May, the fourth of September, and the "Tueſday 
before the twenty-ſecond of November. | 

Gromord or Groſmont-abby, another village, is 
only remarkable for having a nunnery in former times, 
but no remains of it are now leſt, 

The next place we viſited, was Stockeſley, an anci- 
ent town, Where the inhabitants carry on a confiderable 
trade in corn. It is a long ſtraggling place with poor 
houſes, and very indifferent ftreets, nor does it contain 
any public buildings that merit a particular deſcrip- 
tion. The weekly market is on Saturday, and there 15 
a fair on the Saturday before Trinity Sunday, efteemed 
the largeſt in England, for all forts of cattle, par- 
ricularly Scotch, being ditiant from London 238 
miles. 

In the reign of Henry I. Stephen Meinil, a Nor- 
man baron founded a convent for Auguſtine monks 
at Scrathe, a village, near this place, but it is now 
totally demoliſhed, 

Te next place we viſited was Yarum, pleaſantly 
ſruated on the Teen, which divides this county from 
Durham, and over the river is a handſome ſtone bridge. 
The town is extremely populous, and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in lead, corn and butter With the 
dealers in London; but the houſes are meanly built; 
and the ftreets very irregular. 1 he weekly market on 
Thurſday is well fupplied with al! forts of provitions, 
and there are four fairs, viz, on the Thurſday, before 
the fifth of April, Holy "Thurſday, the ſecond of Au- 
ouſt, and the ninth of October, being diſtant from 
London 238 miles. NS 

The neighbourhood of this town is fo low that it is 
ſubject to be overſlowed with water, and has often been 
ſo, particularly in 1753, when all the ſtreets in the 
tou as well 35 the lands adjoining were laid ſeven fect 
under 
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under water. The bridges were broken down, 3 
and corn waſhed away, and many of the cattle were 
drowned, 

In the latter end of the year 1771, another in- 
nundation happened here, which has been attend- 
ed with more fatal conſequences than the former, 
and many of the inhabitants have been utterly ru- 
ined, 

From Yarum, a road extends to Helmſly, a place of 
great antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall river 
called the Rye, It is a very handſome town, built in 
the neateſt manner, with ſtone, and all the houſes are 
covered with ſlate. It had a caltle in former times, but 
it does not appear by whoin it was built, nor are any 
of its remains left. 

The market is on Saturday, and it has four fairs, viz. 
on the thirteenth of May, the xteenth of July, the 
ſecond of October; and the ſixth of November, being 
diſtant from London 221 miles. 

In the reign of Henry J. a ſtately convent was found- 
ed about a mile north of this place, called Rivauix- 
Abby, by Walter d' Eſpee, in memory of his only fon, 
having loſt his lite by a fall from his horſe, It was 
richly "endowed for monks of the Ciſtertian order, and 
at the diſſolution of religious houſes, its annual reve- 
nucs amounted to three hundred and fifty-one pounds. 
Several parts of this ſtately ftructure are ſtill ſtanding, 
from which we are able to form ſome notion of its an- 
cient grandeur, 

There was alſo a convent at Newbugh, near this 
plac e, founded in the reign of king Stephen, by Roger 
de Mowbray, tor monks of the Auguſtine order, and 
it remained till the diſtolution of religious houſes, when 
Its annual revenues amounted to four hundred and fifty 
feven pounds, but it is now tatally demoliſhed. 

But the moſt remarkable place in this neighbourhood 

Duncombe Park, where Mr. Duncombe has built 
A nds houſe on one of the fineſt plans that could have 
been drawn. The hall is fixty fect long, forty broad, 
and adorned with many fine paintings by the greateſt 
maſters in Italy. it is ſupported by pillars of the Co— 
rinthian order, with a curious ceiling of ſtucco, and 
the chimney- pieces of ſine marble. The ſalloon is ex- 
tremely grand, divided into three compartments, and 
the great dining room is finiſhed in the ſame maſterly 
manner. The drawing room 1s adorned both with 
paintings and itatues, and the bed- chambers, and o— 
ther apartments, are all hung with the richeſt da- 
maſks. 

The gardens are alſo extremely fine, being laid out 
with great talle, and adorned with curious temples, 
trom wicnce the proſpects are charming, beyond ima- 
gination. In different parts are ſerpentine rivers, which 
with the fruit trees and ſhrubs, heighten the natural 
beauties, and gives the whole a moſt * ap- 
pearance. 

From this delichtful ſpot, we travelled to Kirkby 
Moortide, fituated on the borders of a movr, from 
which it rece:ves its name. It was formerly a very 
conſiderable town, but it is now fallen to decay, and 
does not contain any thing that merits a particular de- 
ſeription. 

1 he weekly market is on Wednefday, and it has two 

fairs, viz. on the Wedneſday after Whitſunday, and 
the eighteenth of September, being diſtant from London 
422 mile: S. 
Ihre was formerly a convent at Laſtingham, a 
ſmall village in this neighbouthood, 51 it was in lat- 
ter times annexed to the abby ot St. Mary at York, and 
no remains of it are now left. 

The ncxt place we vitited was Maiton, or as it is 
now Cailed, New Malton, to diſtinguiſh it from ano- 
ther that ſtood on the ſaine ſport in former times. It is 
iituated on the river Derwent, that divides it into two 
equal parts, and the communication is kept up by an 
excecding good ſtone bridge. It had a caſtle in for- 
mer times, of which there are ſome remains; and a 
convent tor Gilbertine canons, founded ur the reign of 
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king Stephen, which remained till the ee 


; tion * 

religious houſes, when its annual revenue amoume 
110 14 

to one hundred and ninety-ſeven pounds, nincteen 
4 


ſhillings and two-pence. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of this towr IE % 
large, populous and well built, and carries on pers 
ſiderable inland trade in co rn, butter, and other ati. 
cles. It has alſo ſeveral exceeding good i inns ; for b. 
ing on the road from York to Scarborough, many of 
the nobility and gentry put up at it, It is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, and returns two members tg 
parliam ent, the government being veſted in a bail if, 
Who is affiſted by a common council of the principal 
inhabitants. 

'The wec kly market is on Saturday, and there are 
two fairs, viz, on the rx. before Palm- Sunday, 
and on the tenth of October, being diſtant from Log. 
don 217 miles. 

Auldby, a ſmall village near Malton, is a place of 
great antiquity, and it is generally allowed, that the 
Romans had a ſtation here. "The ruins of an old cafe 
on the top of a hill near the river, an! 

many coins have been dug up at it. It was certainly , 
place of great importance, when the Romans lett the 
iſland, and the Saxon kings of Deira uſed it as one ot 
their ſummer houſes. 

in the ſame neighbourhood is a ſmall village, C: all: d 
Broughton, where there was formerly an hoſoit: tal for 
lepe s, but no remains of it are left. 

From Malton a road extends to Eaſingwauld, 3 alen; 
ſtraggling town, and at preſent extremely populo 

ut does not contain any thing that merits a particuizc 
deſcription. it has a good market on Friday, with 
two fairs for cattle, viz. on the fifth of July, and: 
twenty-hfth of September, being diſtant from Lk 
210 miles, 

Sheriff-Hutton, a village near Eaſingwould, was 
famous in former times for a ſtrong caſtle, built b y ON? 
of the biſhops of Durham, ſoon after the conqueſt, and 
during the civil wars in the reign of king 5 jt 

was often beſieged, and ſuffered confiderably. It u eg 
afterwards one of the feats of Richard Ill. when he 
was duke of Glouceſter ; but ſince that time it has paſ. 
ſed through different hands, and with the mancr, 1s 
now the property of lord Irvin. 

From Eafingwould we went to viſit tie How! 
the noble and magnificent ſeat of the earl of Carli, 
finiſhed on a plan of fir John V anburgh's, and eſteemed 
one of the ſineſt houſes in England. The ey ;3 
extremely grand, and entering at the great door, v2 
come to the hall, thirty-three feet ſquare, and fix: 
high, with a marble dome, ſupported by Corinthiaa 
pillars. The ceiling is of ſtucco, and the walls are 
hnely painted, and adorned with buſts and fatu es. The 
ſallcon is thirt ty-four feet long, and twenty-four broad. 
adorned with many capital paint tings, purchatrd et : 


great expence by the grand- father of the preſent ear! : | 


and on the left of it is the dining room, twenty-eig 
feet long, and twenty-one broad, with grand din 51 
pieces of Sienna marble, and all the ſaſhes of rags Win- 
dows richly g gilt. The drawing toom is equ ally cu: cial us, 
and near it are the dreſſing rooms, finiſhed wi ith the 
ercateſt profuſion that can be ima zgined, 1 ne ge. 
is adorned with many curious paintings, and 1n 1t 
ſome coins of the Roman emperors, with butts, a 
other pieces of antiquity. 1 
The garden of this ſtately manſion is laid out wit! 
the createſt taſte; and the park is large, commenci's 
a moſt charming proſped DT 
in one part of the park is a circular building in . 
kl uſcan order, where the remains of this noble fan! 
e depoſited, and over it is a moſt elegant chapel. -f 
* this ſtate ely frructu: re, With its decorations, ! 
ſuitable to the dignity of the greateſt Britiſh pecT, . 
muſt convey to ſtrangers a high opinion of the riches © 
our nobility, 
"The late ear}, who died 1758. added many new 
provements, ad words reſided here during tne 
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mer, being in the whole of his conduct a pattern of real 
urtue, and an honour to human nature, as a huſband, 
father, and a maiter, he ſpent his time in doing good, 
ind left an eſtate to his lon equal to ſome of the great- 
elt in England. 
How far that young nableman has followed the exam- 
le of his worthy father is not our bulineſs to enquire, 
but it is our, fincere deſire that he may never viſit How- 
ard Caſtle, without being animated by the virtues of 
his predeceſſor in ſuch a manner, as to live beloved and 
die lamented. 3 | 

The next place we viſited was Aldborough formerly 
one of the moit celebrated Roman towns in Britain, but 
now little better chan a village, although it ſtill conti- 
ues to ſend reprelentattves to parliament, It is plea- 
ſantly ſitutett on the river Ure, but does not con:ain 
:ny thing remarkable, beſides a moſt handſome church, 
and many remains of Roman walls, pavements and 
baths. Indeed the numbers of coins, fountains and ſta— 
es, that have been dug up at different times, are ſo 
vreat, that there is ſcarce a cabinet of curioſities in the 


its preſent name being Saxon, it is evident that it 
was of great repute long after the Romans left Britain, 
and molt probably was deſtroyed in the eighth century 
by the Danes. There is a poor weekly market on 
Saturday, but no fair, and it is diſtant from London 
206 miles. 

From Aldborough a road extends to Knareſborough; 
2 conſiderable town, ſituated on a rock, and almoſt en- 
compaſſed by the river Nidd, Near the town ate the 
ruins of an ancient magnificent caſtle built ſoon after 
the conqueſt, and in one ſide of the rock is a cell, 
where one of the popiſh hermits lived, {till called St. 
Robert's Chapel. The altar is likewiſe cut out of one 
piece of the folid rock, and on it are engraven the fi- 
gutes of three heads, ſuppoſed to repreſent the Trinity. 
This Robert, whom the papiſts have canonized, was a 
recluſe, who not ſatished with the auſterity of the other 
monks, founded himfelt a new order, called Robertines, 
but it is moſt probable that they ſoon diminiſhed to no- 
thing, as we do not meet with their name, either in 
the breviary or Baronius. 

But the greateſt curiofity at Knareſborough, is the 
petritying ſpring, commonly called the Dropping Well. 
This ſurpriting natural curioſity is a fpring, that riſes 
about two miles jrom the town, and runs about one 
mile under ground, till coming to the top of a rock 
ixteen feet high, after which it drops through in fifty 
or ſixty places into a baſon below, formed by nature ior 
its reception, Every drop has ſomething of a muſical 
wund, as if it were ſmall ſtones falling on braſs ; and 
near it are many pieces of moſs reduced to a ſtate of pe- 
tretaction. There is a fine walk at one ſide of the 
well, ſhaded with tall trecs that makes the whole ex- 
vemely delightful, 

The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and there are 
4x fairs, viz, on the Wedneſday after the twenty-fourth 
vi January, the Wedneſday after the twelfth of March 
de xth of May, the Wedneſday after the twelfth of 
Auzuſt, the Mondy after the tenth of October, and the 
w.rcench of December, being diſtant from London 200 
miles. 

Near Knareſborough is a very extenſive foreſt, and 
nit meny Roman antiquities have been dug up at dif- 
rent umes, 

There was a ſmall convent at Allerton, near this 
tonn, but being ſubject to a foreign monaſtery, it was 
.tlolved in the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues ſet- 
vcd on King's college, Cambridge. k 

| Ribitane, near Knareſborough, is an agreeable vil- 
des and in it was formerly an hoſpital for the knights 
St. John of Jeruſalem, founded in the reign of king 
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markable. "The neighbouring country adjoining to Rip- 
ley, is famous for producing large quantities of liquo- 
rice, that brings conſiderable ſums of money to the peo- 
ple. 

The river Nidd runs through the town, over which 
there is a ſtone bridge, and the church is a handſome 
gothic ſtructure, Ihe weekly market is on Friday, and 
it has a fair for cattle, that begins on the twenty-fifth of 
Auguſt, and holds three days, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 204 miles, 

The next place we viſited was Boroughbridge, ſo 
called from its fine ſtone bridge over the river Ure, and 
at preſent both a place of great trade, and remarkable 
for ſome of the beit inns on the north road. Many Ro- 
man coins have been found here; and in a field near 
the briug2 are four gieat ſtones, ſtanding at an equal 
diſtance, and ſuppoſed to have been placed there by the 
Romans, as a mark, where their roads croſſed. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Gale, but as all the ſtones 
ſet up by the Romans had inlcriptions on them, and 
there being none on theſe, it is much more probable 
that they were firſt placed there by the Druids. The 
we-kly market is on Saturday, and there are three an- 
nual fairs, viz. on the twenty-leventh of April, the 
twenty-fecond of ſune, and the twenty third of Octo- 
ber, being diſtant from London 204 miles. 

The neighbourhood of this town is famous for a 
bloody battle fought in it, of which the following are 
the particulars: la 1321, the Spencer's had fo tar in- 
gratiated themſelves into the favour of Edward II. as 
to manage all publick affairs and diſpoſe of places both 
of truſt and profit. Like moſt venal favourites, they 
were guilty of every crime, that can diſgrace human 
nature, and being extremely covetous, they procured 
many of the lands belonging to the ancient nobility, 
and ſeized their caſtles, under pretence of their being 
diſaffected to the government. 

Having thus exaſperated all ranks of people, the lords 
of the Welch marches took up arms in defence of their 
rights, ſending at the ſame time a meſſage to the king, 
deſiring that he would either diſmiſs the 5pencer's from 
his pretence, or deliver them up to be punithed ſor their 
crimes, but Edward refuſing to comply with their re- 
queſt, they marched in a great body to London, and 
obliged him to baniſh the favourites, The king did 
not reliſh the affront, but was for ſome time obliged to 
{tifis his reſentment. 

Soon after the favourites were diſmified, the queen 
went on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and having dchred 
admittance into the caſtle uf Ledes, the governor re- 
fuſed, which exaſperated the king to ſuch a degree 
that he beſieged the fort, took it, and put all the garri- 
ſon to the ſword. Encouraged by that ſucceſs, he (ent 
for the Spencers, but the earl of Lancaſter, who hated 
4hem, immediately took up arms, and ſeized on many 
of the king's caltles, being joined and aſiſted by the 
moſt powerful barons in Yorkſhire. 

Next year 1322, the king raiſed a poweriul army, 
and marched againſt the earl, whom he met near Bo- 
rough-bridge, and totally defeated his men, taking 
himſelf and above an hundred barons priſoners, beſides 
vaſt numbers of the lower people, many of whom were 
executed, | 3 ä 

The earl, who was the king's mot formidable enemy 
was now priſoner, and Edward, like ail wear princes, 
inſtead of courting the affections of his people, reſolved 
to gratify his paiſion of revenge on the unfortunate 

priſoner. He ſent for him into his preſence, and up- 
braided him for his treachery, calling him all the op- 
probrious names that his malice could invent. A ſort 
of court marſhal was then held, and the earl was con- 
demned to be drawn, hange and quartered, but in 
conſideration of his being a prince of the blood, his 
lentence was changed to beheading. This ſentence was 
executed with every mark of infamy that the poor in- 
fatuated prince could invent; tor the unfortunate no- 
bleman was mounted on a poor Cart horſe, without 
ſaddle or bridle, and a hood over his face; but when 
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found to behead him, till one of the ſoldiers, a native of 
London, undertook the bloody work, and executed 
the earl with particular marks of barbarity. 

All the other priſoners were put to death in the moſt 
barbarous manner, although they had not taken up arms 
to dethrone the king, nor change the government, but 
to remove the wicked favorites, who had long rioted on 
the ſpoils of their plundered country. The baſeſt paſſion 
that can ever actuate the heart of man, and give him 
an exact reſemblance of the devil, is revenge, and there 
are few, who indulge it, but one time or other fall into 
ſome ſnare. | 

In about hve years after this bloody aftair happened, 

ſee our account of Glouceſterſhire) Edward was mur- 
dered by the hands of his own ſubjects at the inſtiga- 
tion of his laſcivious queen. ö 

The next place we viſited was Rippon, formerly a 
Roman town, and called by them 1furium. At pre- 
ſent it is large, handſome and well built, conſiſting of 
feveral ſtreets, and one of the belt market places in 
England. A conſiderable trade was carried on in for- 
mer times by the inhabitants in woollen cloth, but that 
is now removed to Leeds; and at preſent the place is 
only remarkable for employing many hands in making 
ſpurs, bits, and ſuch other metal furniture as is uſed hy 
horſemen. 

The church is collegiate, built in the form of a ca- 
thedral, with three fine ſpires, and is one of the moſt 
handſome gothic ſtructures in the county, It was built 
originally near a fine monaſtery, by cne of the Nor- 
thumbrian kings, and endowed with many privileges ; 
but Henry VIII. ordered it to be ſecularized, and con- 
ſtituted for a dean, ſeven prebendaries, beſides three 
vicars and ſinging men. The chapter ſends a proctor 
to the convocation of York, but the dean is not allow- 
ed to vote perſonally in that aſſembly. : 

Before the reformation the monks of this convent 
contrived a piece of prieftcraft that turned to conſidera- 
ble advantage, and procured them; great ſums of money. 
In one part of the church was a dark narrow paſſage, 
called St. Winifred's Needle, contrived in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it could not be paſſed through, unleſs the 
prieſts favoured the perſon, Every women in the neigh-- 
bourhood, who was ſuſpected of infidelity to her huſ- 
band, could only juſtify herſelf by paſſing through this 
place, and upon condition that a good ſum was paid to 
the pricſts, they took care that ſhe thogld not meet with 
any obſtruction. 

We need not doubt but a method fo advantagious 
for thoſe females, who were not altogether free from im- 
purity, muſt of courſe have brought conſiderable ſums 
of money to the church, and at the ſame time removed 
the cauſes of jealouſy in ſome private families. There 
is a fine obeliſk in the market place of this town, and 
its charter of incorporation Was granted by James I. 
to be governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twenty- 
four common council men with a town clerk, and o- 
ther proper officers. The weekly market is on Thurſ- 
day, and there are ſeven fairs, viz. on the twenty-firſt 
of March, the twelfth of May, the firſt Thurſday in 
Tune, the dee Kate ye of July, the firſt Thurſday 
after the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, and the twenty-ſecond of November, being 
diſtant from London 210 miles. 

Near Rippon is Newbie, the fine ſeat of fir Edward 
Blacket, finiſhed on a plan drawn by fir Chriſtopher 
Wren, and built on an eminence, from whence there 
is a moſt charming proſpect. 

The gardens and park extend along the banks of the 
river, and in them are fine walks laid out with taſte, 
and finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner, 

In the fame neighbourhood is Studley Park, the 
beautiful ſeat of Mr. Aiſlabie, eſteemed one of the fineſt 
houſes in England. The hall is extremely large adorn- 
ed with many fine paintings, and all the other rooms 
are finiſhed in the ſame elegant manner. The gardens 
and park are both laid out with great judgment, and 
tne beauties of nature are heightened by the einbelliſh- 

ments of art, 
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amounted to nine hundred and ninety- eight pow; 


Near it are the ruins of Fountaine's Abby, foun.;.: 
by "Thurſton, archbithop of York, in the __— 
Henry I. for the reception of monks of the benedict 
order. It continued to flouriſh in great ſplendor "ay 


be * . g till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when it annual revenuc 


venues 
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ſhillings and eight-pence. "The renrains of this Fe; 


proves it to have been one of the moſt ſtately ſtrudure. 
of that ſort in England, and ſuitable to the high dient 
ty of the popiſh clergy, who lived in all manner 4 
of luxury. y 

Near Rippon is Topclife, once a conſiderable towr 
but now reduced ſo low, that it ſcarce deſcr;c the 
name of a village, and although fituated in th- Fay” 
delightful manner, yet it has neither a market, nr 
a fair. hens. 

The next town we viſited was Thirſk, or as jt 8 
antiently called "Thruſt, a large populous town, b 
built in a low ſituation, and often ove;flowed with ws 
ter from the marſhy grounds in its neighbourhood. 
had a ſtrong caſtle daring the heptarchy, but that ww... 
deſtroyed by order of Henry II. fo that there are n ;-. 
mains of it left. The government is veſted in a bailid 
choſen at the court- cet of the manor, and he is 19,8, 
by ſome of the principal inhabitants, the members t,, 
ſerve in parliament being choſen by all the freemen i: 
general. 

The weekly market is on Monday, and there are 
five fairs, viz. on Shrove Monday, the fourth of Apr; 
the third of Auguſt, the twenty-eighth of October, au! 
the fourteenth of December, being diſtant from Lon— 
don 220 miles, 

Near Thirſk is a ſmall village, called Swainby, where 
Glanvile, lord juſticiary of England, in the reign cr 
Henry II. founded a convent for monks of the premon— 
ſtratenſian order, which in latter times received conf - 
derable benefaCtions, for at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes its annual revenues amounted to one hundred 
and ſixty pounds, eighteen fhillings, and three-pence, 
but no remains of it are now left. 

Byland, a large village is fituated within a few miles 
of Thirſk, and is famous for the remains of an ancient 
abby, founded in it for monks of the Cittertian order 
in the reign Henry I. It appears to have been a noble 
and magnificent ſtructure, with a tine cloyiter, and at 
the diflolution of religious houſes, its annual revenues 
amounted to two hundted and ninety five pounds. 

Cockſwould, another large village, is ſituated about 
two miles diftant from the above, and in it is an cx- 
ceeding good free ſchool, where youth are qualified !or 
the univerſity, founded and endowed, by one Mr. Har: 
a citizen of London, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
This village was formetly a very populous town, and 
had a weekly market, but that has been long ſince di 
uſed. | 

The church is of great antiquity, and built in ite 
mott elegant manner, according to the gothic tale, 
with fine painted glaſs in the windaws, and in it ate 
ſeveral ancient monuments. It has a fair for cattle 03 
the twenty-hfth of Auguſt. 

From Thirſk, a road extends to Northallerton, 3 
large handſome town, ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, called 
the Wiſke, and in the great road leading to Newcalt'c 
and Edinburgh. It conſiſts principaliy of one long 
ſtreet, but has meny good houſes, with ſome conveni- 
ent inns. The church is a noble ſtructure built in the 
form of a cathedral, and in it are ſome ancient monu- 
ments. The whole of the manor is ſubject to the |! 
ſhop of Durham, who appoiats a bailiff to govern “ 
for life, and the repreſentatives to ſerve in parinamett 
are Choſen by all the houſckeepers, who pay {cot a 
lot. The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and ther? 
are three fairs, viz. on the thirteenth of February, (be 
fourth of May, and the ſecond of October, being © '- 
tant from London 224. miles. 5 

The neighbouthood of this town is celebrated 11 3” 
tory for one of the moft bloody battles that ever e 
fought between the Engliſh and the Scoten, Winter 
the latter were deſcated with great lols, 
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In the year 1138, David, king of Scotland, having 
raiſed a great army, in order to ſupport his niece, the 
empreſs Matilda, he marched into England, and com- 
nitted the moſt horrid murders, ſpreading deſolation 
wherever he came. Roger Prior, of Hexham, tells us 
that the Scotch Gallovidians, or as he calls them Picts, 
ripped up the bellies of the women, and threw the 
children up into the air, that they might fall upon 
| the tops of their ſpears. | 
Lord Lyttleton, in his animated account of this ex- 
dition, is a good deal ſurprized, that a man fo much 
celebrated for humanity, and every other virtue, as De- 
vid certainly was, thould ſuffer his men to commit ſuch 
barbarities, as cannot be mentioned without horror, 
but his lordſhip juſtly obſerves, that thoſe lawleſs 
wretches, could not properly be called ſoldiers, being 
only a fort of auxiliary forces, that followed the army 
for the ſake of plunder ; ſo that the king had it not in 
his power to reſtrain them. However, this much is 
certain, that the Scots deſtroyed every thing before 
them, till they came to Nerthallerton, where they were 
met by an army under the earls of Albemarle and Fer- 
rers. To animate the Engliſh to repel the invaders, 
the archbiſhop of York had recourle to ſuperſtition, 
He brought forth a ſtandard from the convent of Be- 
yerly, in the ſame manner as the Iſcaclites did the ark 
of old, and fixing it to a pole, like the maſt of a ſhin, 
it was drawn on a four wheel carriage, from which 
circumſtance the engagement has ever ſince been cal- 
led the Battle of the Standard. 

Around this enfign the Engliſh were drawn up in a 
very uniform body of pikemen and archers, ſo properly 
Giſpoſed as not to be eaſily broken. Several diſputes 
zroſe in the Scottiſh army ; and David afraid of a mu- 
tiny, ordered the Gallovidians to begin the attack, pla- 
cing the Borderers in the ſecond line behind them, while 
the Highlanders, who formed the reſerve, waited at 
a conſiderable diſtance. 

The Gallovidians began the attack on the Engliſh 
ſoearmen with ſo much fury that they were toon 
thrown into confuſion ; but the ſecond line ſuſtained 
them, and galled the enemy in ſuch a manner with ar- 
ws and pikes, that they fled on every fide. The 
prince of Scotland then advanced at the head of the Bor- 
cerers, who fuught with ſuch bravery, that they bore 
cown all before tnem, and even penetrated through the 
rear of the Englith, who, terrified on account of the 
vait flaughter made amongſt them, began to give 
way, In that critical moment one of the Engliſh of- 
acers having killed a man, held up his head on the top 
ot his ſpear, and cried aloud, “ Behold the head of the 
king of Scotland!“ The Scotch confounded at the 
light, and diſpirited by the flight of the Gallovidians, 
{il into the utmoſt confuſion, nor was it in the power 
of their king to bring them again to the charge, al- 
tough he fought on toot, and diſplayed the greateſt 
wiſdom and courage. 

The flight now became general, and a vaſt laughter 
enſue ; but the Scots ſeeing the royal banner itil] diſ- 


payed, flocked round their king, and conducted him 
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joined by the prince his ſon, 

here was a ſmall convent at La enby, near this 
town, founded in the reign of Edward I. tor monks of 
the Ciſtertian order, but no remains of it are left. 

„Ide remains of a {trong caſtle are ſtill ſtanding at 
Hlarſley, in the ſame neighbourhood, but no certain ac- 
counts are left by whom it was built, though moſt pro- 
b ſoon after the conqueſt, by one of thoſe barons, 
no procured lands in Vorkſhire. 

There was a noble convent for monks of the Car- 
wultan order at Mount Grace, near Northallerton, 
tounded in the reign of Richard II. and richly endowed, 
for at the diflolution of religious houſes, its annual re- 
"nes amounted to three hundred and eighty two 
Punds, five ſhillings, and eleven-pence, of which we 
de preſented our readers with a beautiful engraving. 
The laſt village we ſhall mention here is Arden, 
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where there was formerly a convent, but it is now to- 
tally-demoliſhed, 

The next town we viſited was Richmond, a place 
of great antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Swale, which ſurrounds almoſt one half of the town, 
At preſent it is exceed ing populous, and many of the 
houſes well built, the inhabitants being m olily em- 
ployed in making of coarſe flockings, by which conſi- 
derable ſums of money are returned, The market 
place is exceeding large, and there are two handſome 
churches, beſides meetings for proteſtant diſſentets. In 
popith times there were many religious houſes in Rich- 
mond, but they were rather ſmall, and no remains of 
them are left. 

It had a ſtrong caſtle in former times, built by the 
earls of Richmond, and great part of it is ſtill ſtanding, 
from which it appears to hive been a very magnificent 
ſtructure. 

In the reign of Richard II. the manor of Richmond 
was annexed to the dutchy of Lanccter, to which it 
{till belongs, but it has, ſince that time received a 
charter of incorporation, to be governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, twenty-four common council men, 
and other proper officers. They have likewiſe thirteen 
trading companies, and the corporation has the privi=- 
lege of holding a court of record in all manner of civil 
actions, 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are 
three fairs, viz. on the Saturday before Palm-Sunday, 
the firſt Saturday in July, and the fourteenth of Sep— 
tember, being diſtant trom London 232 miles. 

Near Richmond are ſeveral fine houſes, belonging 
to priva'e gentlemen, particularly Mr. Ritchies, and 
Mr. Yates, both of which are built in the moſt 
elegant manner, and the gardens laid out with great 
taſte, 

Hornby Caſtle, the ſeat of the carl of Holdernefs, is 
built on a lofty eminence, from whence there is a moſt 
charming proſpect, and the park is well ſtocked with 
deer. 

At Kilpin, a ſmall village, near Richmond. is a 
fine houſe, belonging to one Mr. Crowe, and in the 
gallery is a large collection of paintings, by ſome of the 
greateſt maſters in Italy. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is a ſmall village, called 
Cataract, ſituated on the Swale, near which the river 
forms a cataract, by ſalling over a rock. Many Ro- 
man coins, with other remains of antiquity, have been 
dug up near this village; and Hoiſley is of opinion that 
it was once a military ſtation. 

Thornborough, another village, is likewiſe of great 
antiquity, and many ftones, with Roman infcriptions, 
have been found in its neighbourhood, 

One of the ftewards of the earl of Richmond, in 
the reign of king Stephen, ſounded a convent tor monks 
of the Bencdictine order, at a village, called St. 
Martin's, and ſome part of the walls are {till to be 
ſeen. 

There was alſo a convent for nuns of the ſame order, 
founded in the reign of king Henry II. at Melſonby, 
near Richmond, but it is now totally demoliſhed. 

Marton, a village in the ſame neighbourhood, was 
famous in former times for a nunnery, which remained 
till the Cilſolution of religious houles, when its annual 
revenues amounted to one hundred and fitty-four pounds 
five ſhillings and four-pence. | 

St. Agathas, another village near Richmond, had an 
abby in former times, founded ſoon after the conquett, 
and remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and 
twelve pounds. Some of the walls arc ſtill ſtanding, 
and it appears to have been a very magnificent ſtruc- 
ture. | 5 

Croke and Gilling, two other villag's, had likewiſe 
convents, founded by one of the Northumbrian kings; 
but they were deſtroyed by the Danes, and never after 
rebuilt. 


The laſt village we ſhall mention near Richmond 18 
. | Marrick, 
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Marrick, where there was a convent for nuns of the 
Benedictine order, founded in the reign of Henry II. 
and at the diſſolution of religious houtes its annual re- 
venues amounted to forty eight pounds, eighteen thil- 
lings and three pence, but it is now totally demo- 
liſhed. 

From this place we travelled to viſit the ancient Ro- 
man town of Lavatre, now a ſmall village, called Bowes, 
where there are ſtill the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, 
Many parts of the Roman camp are ſtill viſible, parti- 
cularly the ramparts, but the ditches are filled up. 
There is alſo a deep moat round the caſtle, and the 
church appears to have been built out of its ruins, for 
there are many Romans inſcriptions on the ſtones. 

When the emperor Severus reſided at York, the 
Thracian cohort was ſtationed here, as appears from 
ſome of the coins, and in the church is a flat ſtone with 
an inſcription, from which we learn that it was ſet up 
by order of the emperor Adrian. 

From this place the Roman conſular highway ex- 


tends to Greatbridge, a village on the Tees, and in it 


the Romans had allo a ftation, as appears from the re- 
mains of their camp ftill viſible. 

Indeed there are ſo many antiquities found 1n this 
part of the country, that there is no doubt, but Britain 
muſt have been a valuable province, when the Romans 
were at {uch vaſt expence to ſecure it againſt the incur- 
tions of the Caledonians. 

In 1702, a ſtone altar was dug up at Rookby, near 
Greatbridge, with an inſcription upon it done in the 
reign of the emperor Severus, and probably during his 
war with the northern barbarians. 

The feat of fir Thomas Robinſon is in the neigh- 
bourhood of this village, and although not the largeſt 
is one of the handſomeſt houſes in the county. The 
front commands an extenfive proſpect, and the gallery 
is adorned with a vaſt collection of the fineſt paintings. 
Ihe hall is ſpacious and all the rooms are not only 
richly finiſhed, but alſo hung with damaſk of various 
colours. 

The library contains a noble collection of the beſt 
authors all finely bound, and in one of the apartments 
is a Muſeum, where many antiquities are preſerved. 
Great ſums have been expended on the gardens, fo 
that the place is now one of the molt delightful man- 
lions in Eagland. 

In the reign of Richard I. a convent was founded at 
Eggleſton, a village in this neighbourhood, for monks 
of the Premonſtratenſian order, and near its ruins are 
ſome beautiful walks, front whence there is a view of 
the Tees and the Swale at a conſiderable diſtance. 

The next town we viſited was Aſkrig, ſituated ſouth 
weſt of Richmond, and a place of great antiquity, but 
now fallen to decay, nor does it contain any publick 
Aructures that merit a particular deſcription. It has a 
weekly market on Thurſuay, with three fairs, viz. on 
the eleventh of May, the firſt Thurſday in June, and 
the rwenty-cighth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 242 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Aſkrig, is Reeth, a large 
village, where there are four fairs, viz. on the Friday 
before Palm Sunday, the Friday ſevenight before the 
twelfth of May, the Friday before Bartholomew's day, 
and the twenty-ſecond of November. 

The river Ure near this place preſents the reader with 
a very romantic view, by falling over two or three bro- 
ken pieces of a rock, and running in the moſt rapid 
manner, till it again collects itſelf under a ſtone bridge 
of one arch, but extremely large. Many parts of the 
bridge are grown over with ivy, and the proſpect from 
i: is the moſt delightful that can be imagined. For the 
ſafety of foot paſſengers, the river is wailed in along the 
edge of the rocks, and the ſhrubs and trees growing near 
it appear very rural. 

Hawes near Aſkrig is a large village, and has a fair 
for cattle on Whitſun Monday. 

Leyburn, on the road leading eaſtward from Aftrig is 
a conſiderable village, pleaſantly ſituated, and has four 


annual fairs, viz, on the ſecond Friday in. February, 
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the ſecond Friday in May, the ſecond Friday in 03 
ber, and the ſecond Friday in December. yes 

Crofling the Ure, we came to Middleham. or a. 
is called Midlam, an ancient town, where a * wo 
ble trede 1s carried on in making of woollen 8 
none of the buildings merit a particular deſcr os dat 

Allan, earl of Richmond, built a ſtrone KG 
in latter times was the favourite reſidence of Riel 5 
III. before he was king, and in it he had a e 
whom he created prince of Wales, but he died E Digs 
time, as is ſaid, before the battle of Boſworth . ht 
it appears from an ancient record, that when bis "way 
was killed, he diſguiſed himſelf and wrought à8 41. 
bourer many years after. This town has a market c 
Monday, with a fair on the 1ixth of November, b. 505 
diſtant from London 228 miles. TIM 

Bolton is a conideral village, near this place, where 
there was a convent for monks of the order of St. fix, 
guſtine, founded in the reign of Henry Il. and in ren 
times it became rich, for at the diſtolution of relioious 
houſes, its annual revenucs amounted to two hundred 
and twelve pounds, There is a noble free (cho " p 
founded by Robert Boyle, Eſq; and in the church 15 
many fine monuments, This village has a laive fat 
for cattle on the twenty-eighth of June. ED 

Coverham, another village, near the above, had a 
convent founded in the reign of Richard J. that re. 
maiged till the diſſolution of religious houles, when it. 
annual revenues amounted to one hundred and fixrs 
pounds eighteen ſhillings and three-pence, but it :; 
now totally demoliſhed. 

From Middleham, a road extends to Maſham a {ms!i 
town, that docs not contain any thing remarkable, on, 
that it carries on a great trade in manufacturing woollen 
cloth, and is at preſent extremely populous. "It has a 
weekly market on Tueſdav, and a fair on the ſeven- 
teenth of September, being diſtant trom London 219 
miles. 

There was a rich convent? for Ciſtertian monks ad 
Jervall, a village, near Maſham, and at the diflolu. 
tion of religious houſes its annual revenues amounted to 
two hundred and thirty-four pounds. 

The elegant feat of Mr. Danby is at Swinton, a vil- 
lage in the fame . neighbourhood, and ſituated in the 
moſt delightful manner. The building is convenient, 
the rooms hung with rich damaſk, and the- furniture 
coſtly and elegant. In the gallery are ſome fine land- 


ſcapes by Lorrain, Pouſin, and other Italian ans, 


with capital paintings by Raphael, Rubers and Lehn. 
The park ſurrounds the houſe, and beſides the fine plan. 
tations, there are ſeveral] beautiful ſerpentine rivers, ſup- 
plied from a ſtream, brought from a contiderable du- 
tance and at a great expence. 

The ſame gentleman, who delights in a country fe, 
has been at great expence in repairing the roads in th 
part of the. county, particularly ſuch as join to þ: 
eſtate, and many of them equal the beſt turnpike ro 
in England, | 

Bedal, the next town we viſited is ſituated on a tm: 
ſtream, near the Swale, and was formerly a place 
conſiderable trade, but has now fallen to decay, nor 
does it contain any thing remarkable betidzs a large g 
thic church, the living of which is worth five hun: 3 
pounds per annum, and near it is a charity ſchoc! for 
boys. It has a weekly market on Tueſday, with Vt 
fairs, viz. on Eaſter Tueſday, Whitſun Tuesday, tho 
fifth of July, the tenth of October, and the 7} vets! 
ſenight before Chriſtmas, being diſtant from London 
220 miles. 1 

In the reign of Edward III. an hofpital was faunbes 
at Weile, a tma!l village near Bedal, for a mater. 5%" 
prieits, and twenty-four poor perions of both {ox%-, 
who were provided with all the. neceſtaries ot e . 
their old age; but it was diſſolved in the reign of ent 
VIII. when its annual revenues amounted to forty-t* 
pounds, twelve ſhillings and three- pence. 

Newton is a large populous village near | 
in it was an hoſpital founded by that great 
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dedicated to the virgin Mary, and in it twenty aged 
5 were ſupp -orted ; but it ſhared the fate of the 
oder religious houſcs, when its annual revenues a- 
mounted to torty Pounds. 

In the ſame village was a convent for black canons 
ſounded in the reign of Edward II. endowed with con- 
ſderable eſtates, for at the diſſolution of religious houſes 
s annual revenues amounted to one hundred pounds 
and three-Pence. 

The lait village we ſhall mention in this part of the 
county is Kettiewe!], pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Wharfe, and in it Ard tO 3 fairs, VIZ. on the 
ſeth of July, and the ſecond of Se] ember. 

Travelling along the great roa d.- we arrived at Settle 
Ctuated on the river Kibble, and almoſt ſurrounded 
with barren mountains. TI he houles are neat ſtructures 
jt of ſtone, and the wwe aie well paved, to that 
notwithſtanding the fituation, it is a very agrecable 
ace, and has an exceeding good brid: J Over the river. 
t has A 8 market on Tuel(d , with four fairs, 
viz, on the IThurſday before Lafler, on the twenty— 
ixth of April, the cightcenth of Kuguſt, and the 
trenty-ſeventh h of October, being aittant ſtam London 
238 miles. All the country around Scttle has a molt 
omantic appearance, by reaſon of ihe lofty mountains, 
-nd vallies with many {mall vill: Les interſperſed, hic 
we ſhall mention in the order they are ſituated. 

Gargtave is a large raggling vil ave ſouth of Settle, 
and has a cont :derable fair for cattle and toys on ha 
eleventh of December. 

Long Prefton is in the fame neighbourhood, and has 
wo fairs, Viz. on the eighteenth of Februs , and the 
third of September. 

Aſtwi ck another village, north of Seitle, is ſituated 
eat the borders of the county, and has a fair on the 
Thurſday before W hitfunday, 

Clapham, a little to the nc orth of fronts; has a large 
fair for ſneepꝑ on the twenty firſt ot September; and In- 
gleton has a fair on the ſeventeenth of November for 
— and tanncd leather 

Bentham is a conſiderable village, and has a fair for 
cattle on the twenty-tourth of June. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention is Sedbergh, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Lune, rear the borders 
of an extenſive foreft, and has two fairs, Viz. on the 
wenticth of March, and the twenty-ninth of October 
or all ſorts of cattic. 

All theſe villages are ſituated in the moſt romantic 
manner that p. bly can be imagined, fome of them 
hang on the ſummit of the hills, and others under the 
moſt ſrightful precipices in the vallies, A ſtranger is 
wt to look u upon the inhabitants as the moſt wretched 
of the buman ſpecies, but that is not true, for as they 
ue in a manner eluded from what is commonly called 
bciety, coniequently their temptations to vice are not 
long, and their wants are but few. Depending on 
their own induſtry in cultivating ſmall ſpots of ground, 
5 are ſeldom afraid of any other wants, than ſuch as 
ſe from particular diſpenſations of providence, in the 
ks of the ſeaſons, "They have a ſtill greater advan- 
le, namely their not being affraid of a foreign in- 
Fon, 

he delightful plains in Syria, the gardens of Greece 
id all the pleaſant ſcenes of It aly have only ſerved to 
ite lawleſs robbers to invade them; but where the 
ditants are poor, and their mountains inaccefi;ble, 
ve teldom find them moleſted by an enemy, unleſs in 
uh caſes as that of Hanibal's, when the ambi- 
ions makes uſe of their ſituation 2s a paſſage into 
ue delightful regions. 

Saks have ſecn that each of theſe villages has at leaſt 
0 ir, and ſome two, which is of the utmoſt advan- 
de to the people. as they afford them an opportunity 
n along of their own natural productions, and pur- 
ch fins ſuch articles as they are in want of. 

From Settle, a very ba 4 road extends to Giſborn, 
"Ward likewiſe on the river Ribble, over which there 
"Ubridge, but it does not contain any thing that merits 
i particular dcicription, only that its rpeighbourhood 
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preſe1 its nothing to our view, beſides barren mountains 
and frighitul pres ipices, tareatning every moment to fal! 
upon the head of the af nag It has a (poor market 
on Monday, with fix fairs, viz, on Caſter Monday, 


the Monday fortnight after Eatter, the Mon day betore 
W hitſunday, Saturday i in the fame week, the No may 
five weeks after WW hitſunday, and the ninetee nin of 
September, being diſtant rom London 219. Miles. 
Robert de Bruce, ancelior of Robe. t, King of 5 

land, founded a convent near Gitbora, tor mo! 
tne order of St, Auguitine, and ſettled many Land 
its ſupport, as anpears from the returns 
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ſolution Oz TEHIEFIOUS h. zuſes, when its annual re nuss 


amounted to ux hundted and twenty-eight pounds three 
ſhillings and ſour-pence, a vaſt lum, "when we con⸗ 
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ider the age when it was built, aud the ficuation of the 
place, 

From Giſbo rn a nn extends to Skipton, commonly 
called Skipton vi Craven, becauſe it is the chick town 
of a ſmall diitziét of that name. The Gruation is both 
romantic and deligzhttul, beine built on the river Aire 
over which thcre 1s a oon None bridac. The houſcs 
are well built, and the church is a ftately gothte true 
ture with a juity tower, nere was a {tron call 
built in this town, ſoon ater the conqueſt, and in lat- 
ter times it became the {rat 6} lord made, but 1t 18 
nw totally demol ſhed, Near the church is a noble 
Irce tech vii ſounded by one Mr, 


* 


g etyt, mrincipal of Bar- 
natd Stun, LO don, who leit à h handſome tf; n for the 
mater, and a library of books for the uſe of the ſcho- 
lars, 

There are feveral good inns in the town, and the ac- 
comuiodation for travell:rs is better than mi ht have 
been expected in a place fo remote. The weekly mar- 
Ket on Saturday is well ſupplied with all ſorts of ne- 
cclary pi tovilions, and there are ten fairs, viz. on the 
twenty-third of March, the Saturday before Palm Sun- 
day, Eaſter Eve, the firſt, ſecond, and third Tueſdays 
aficr Eafter, Xhitſun Eve, the Afſth of Auoutt, the 
twentieth of November, and the ecuty. -ſecond of De- 
cember, bring diſtant from London 223 miles. 

In the rei; zn of king Stephen *. vlam de Percy 
founded a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order at 
valley or dawley, a ſmall village, near 8 and in 
latter times it reccived confi lerabl e beneiactions from 
the repretentatives of the fume family, for at the diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes its annual revenues amounted 
to two hundred and twenty pounds, Great part of it 
is ſtill ſtanding, and it appears to have been one of the 
moſt magnificent fructures in this part of the county. 

Appletrewick, a village in the ſame ne ihbourhocd, 
dots not contain any thing worth notice, only that it 
has a fair for cattl: and toys on the os ond of Oc- 
tober. 

In the rezgn of Henry I. a monaſtery was ſounced, 

t Emeſcy, a village near Skipton, for monks of the 
Auguſtine order, which remained till the diſiolution of 
religious houles, when its annual revenues amountcd 
to two hundred and twelve pounds, three ſhillings aud 
four-pence, but no remains of it are letr, 

Leaving the neighbo zurbood of Skipton, ve travelled 
to Otlev, pleaſ: untly fituated on the river Wharfe, and. 
ſurte ade by tome of the moſt delightful 4 Helds and 
!* ac (VE in the county. All the c nt round it 15 
cultivate 4 with ſo much induttry, and the profpects fo 
delightful, that the moſt famed parts of Italy would 
be obſcured, if compared with them. A craggy c 
nangs over the town, that 8 to threaten it with im- 

nedtate deſtruction, but when v arrive at ihe (un mit, 
the varicty of objects that preſer | ite de are ſo in- 
chanting, that ve imagine ourſelves in one of thoſe 
del; oh tjul fields fo much celebrated by the poets ol old, 
and are realy to exclaim with Addifon. 


7 0 tic ſi: | it 18 encompaſs 8 round, 
Aud {till we ſeem to trend on clafſic ground 


« Addiſon's Letter from Italy.“ 


Indeed the whole neighbourhood is ſo delightful, 
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that it may be ſaid, at preſent, as it was in the reign 
of Henry VIII. by Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, that 
this part of Yorkſhire exceeds in beauty every place he 
had ſeen during his travels in France and Italy. 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and there are 
two fairs, viz. on the firſt of Auguſt, and the fit- 
teenth of November, being diſtant from London 207 
miles. 

In the reign of Henry II. Peter de Arthington, one 
of the Norman barons, founded a convent tor monks 
of the benedictine order, at a village ſtill called Ar- 
thington, near Otley ; and in the fame place was an 
hoſpital for lepers ; but no remains of them are left. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is the village of Bingley, 
which does not contain any thing remarkable, only that 
it has two fairs, viz. on the twenty-fifth of Ja- 
nuary for cattle, and the twenty-tifth of Auguſt for 
linen, 

Many Roman antiquities have been dug up at a ſmall 
village near Otley, called Iikeley ; and in the churc]r- 
yard are ſeveral pillars with ancient inſcriptions. It 
ſeems to have been one of the military ftations, when 
the emperor Severus was in Britain; and in 1608 an 
altar was diſcovered here with an inſcription, import- 
ing, that it had been ſet up by Varius Lupus, at that 
time lieutenant of the Cohorts, 

The next place we viſited was Bradford, a very po- 
pulous town, and pleaſantly fituated on the banks of 
the river Aire. All the houſes are built of ſtone, and 


the church is a ſtately Gothic ſtruEture, in which is 


a lecture, with a ſalary of forty pounds a year for the 
miniſter. Vaſt quantities of broad cloth are manufac- 
tured here, which finds employment for the poor of 
both ſexes ; and; within theſe few years, a brewery has 
been eftabliſhed for making Porter, eſteemed little infe- 
rior to that in London. 

The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there are 
three fairs, viz. on the - fourtezenth of March, the 
twenty-cighth of June, and the twentieth of December, 
cach of which holds three days, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 201 miles. 

From Bradford we travelled to Leeds, ſituated on 
the river Aire, and at preſent the greateſt town in the 
north of England, for the manufactory of broad cloth. 
With reſpect to the ancient town, we have no certain 
accounts; but from the Saxon chronicle we learn, 
that before the conqueſt it was extremely populous, al- 
though it is evident that no trade was carried on in it 
at that time. 

A caſtle was built near the river ſoon after the con- 
queſt ; but it has been long ſince demoliſhed, and a 
genteel houſe erected in its ſtead, for the ule of the lord 
of the manor. | 

Two unfortunate kings of England were impriſoned 
in this caſtle, namely, Richard II. and Charles I. 
the firſt of whom was murdered at Pontefract, and the 
latter beheaded at Whitchal], 

There are many fine houſes in this town, and it is 
extremely populous, on account of the vaſt numbers of 
hands employed in the cloathing trade. It has three 
pariſh churches, one of which, dedicated to St. Peter, 
is a ſtately ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, 
and the glaſs in the windows is finely painted. 

"The two other churches do not contain any thing 
remarkable, and there is a meeting for proteſtant diſ- 
(enters, built on a moſt elegant plan. | 

The Guild-hall is a ſtately ſtructure, built of ſtone, 
in the Tuſcan order, ſupported by ruſtic pillars, and 
in anitch in the front, 1s the ſtatue of queen Anne, 

The Hall or Exchange, where the merchants aflem- 
ble to tranſact buſineſs, is a ſtately ſtructure, erected 
1714, on a plan ſimilar to that of the Royal Exchonge 
in London, Over the gate is a cupola, with a clock 
and a bell, and there 1s another building, called the 
Red-hall, becauſe it was the firit houſe built with brick 
in the town. 

There is a fine ſtone bridge over the river; and near 
it is a free ſchool, with an excellent library, founded 
and endowed by one Mr. Harriſon, a native of the 


an 


. moit noted trading towns on the continent of Lu- 
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town. The workhouſe is a ſtately ftruQure, tj, _- 
ſtone, at the ſole expence of one Mr, Sykes; and in f, 
the children are taught to read and work, ang ſuitabie 
proviſion is made for the aged and infirm, Ras 
Near the tree ſchool is an alms-houſe for widow. . 
and there arc three other alms-houſes for aged perfor? 
of both ſexes, who are provided with all the neceſſa N 
of life, There are alſo two charity ſchools, where ... 
hundred boys are both taught and cloathed 1 
every neceſſary proviſion is made for the poor. 
But what principally engages the notice of a trayel. 
ler in Leeds, is the cloth-market, ſuppoſed to be the 
greateſt in the univerſe, This market, which is held | 
every Thurſday and Saturday, begins at fix in the 
morning in ſummer, and ſeven in winter; for b 
ringing of the bells at the ſtated times, all the clothiers 
are aſlembled in a few minutes, without any confuſion 
or diſturbance, The bells having ceaſed ringing tho 
benches are all covered with patterns of cloth, and im. 
mediately the hail is filled with dealers from every part 
of the kingdom, who walk up and down the place! 
within the benches, with patterns in their hands of fu, n | 
cloth as they want. Having compared the cloth on the 
benches, with the patterns in their hands, and {cd that | 
it will ſuit them, they immediately lean over the bench! 


5 lo tat 


to the clothier, aſk the price, and bid him what they 


think it is worth, but in a whiſpering tone, ſo 2 1, 8 
other perſon can underſtand them. "This is a very pru.. 
dent method, and ought to be uſed in every place, 
where ſuch numbers of people aſſemble for the benet: oc | 
traffic, 


to his houſe, and tell him, that he has contidercd of it, J 


and will take his money, but the cloth is not to be re- 


moved from the market, till it is bought, Jeſt the mer. 1 


chant ſhould, in private, carry on any illicit praQices, 


inconſiſtant with the intereſt of the fair trader. 


The whole of this extenſive buſineſs is tranſacted in 


leſs than an hour, without any confuſion; ſo that a- 
bove ten-thouſand pounds worth of cloth is ſold here 
every Ihurſday and Saturday, during the year. 

It would ſurprize a perſon, unacquainted with the 
trade and riches of this nation, in what manner all 
this cloth can be diſpoſcd of! Jo underitand which, 
the reader muſt obſerve, that there are three forts of 
dealers attend this market : 

Firſt, thoſe who buy for home conſumption, in all 
the towns in Britain and Ireland, 

Second, Such as purchaſe goods for the merchanis 
in London, in order to ſupply all the American cclo— 
nics : and, 

Laſtly. Thoſe who receive commiſſions from the 


= 


rope. 

About half an hour after eight o'clock, in the moru- 
ing, the bell rings a ſecond time, when all the cloth !s 
immediately removed, and the whole place, occupied 
by the clothier, is taken up by thoſe who bring provi- 
ſions from the country; and, during the ſcaton, ue 
hundred load of apples are ſold every market day. _ 

The river is navigable from Leeds to York, and to all 
the towns on the Ouſe and Humber, and there is ai 
infirmary for the ſick and lame, founded 1708, ans 
ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. 

It received a charter of incorporation from Charles I. 
to be governed by a principal alderman, who has th 
ſame authority as a mayor, and nine burgelies ; but 1 
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the reign of Charles II. its charter was renewed, 27 
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it is now governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 2248 
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a common council of twenty-four of the princip4 12S 
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habitants. 
When we conſider the importance of trade and com- 
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; . . al! 10 | 
merce to this nation, and the dependance that all r:145 i 
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ance 


of beings have upon it, we cannot help being | 
(2: 


with the preſent exorbitant price of provitions, 
bids fair towards reducing us to a ſtate of 
great as can be met with, either in Spain 2 
tugal! Neither the oriental diamond, nor the ge 
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When the merchant bids the clothier ſuch , Ml 
price as he does not chuſe to take, he may go after him 
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pritain. Nor can the extending of our conqueſts 
through every part of the univerſe, promote our hap- 
pineſs! 

The dignity of government, the honour of the na- 
tion, and happineſs of all ranks of people, depend up- 
on our commerce and manufactures. But how is it 
»Mble that ever our merchants ſhould be able to carry 
it on, While all the different articles of proviſions are 
doubled in price! 

Our Poor are, in a manner ſtarving, even in the 
midſt of Plenty! For the moſt Conſummate Im- 
udence dare not aſſert, That there is the lealt ſcarcity 
in the nation. How juſtly might the gracious Gover- 
nor of the univerſe viſit us with a famine, or ſuch ca- 
Jamities as would bring us to 2 ſenſe of our horrid in— 
yratitude to our generous Benetactor, while we endea- 
our to deprive his creatures of thoſe benefits which he 
nas ſent for their ſupport ! 

We would not willingly believe, that there is one 
body of men in the nation fo loſt to every ſentiment of 
cencrofity and compaſſion, as to enter into an aitlocia- 
tion to grind the faces of. the Induſtrious poor, from 
whoſe labour all our riches ſpring. But the fault is 
certainly ſome where; and it behoves all ranks of peo- 
ple to trace it to the fountain head, and, it poſſible, to 
remove the cauſe, that the effect may ceaſe. If that is 
not ſpeedily done, we ſhall undoubtedly ſoon ſee an end 
of our manufactories and commerce, while Britain, 
once the queen of iſles, may, like I'yre of old, be- 
come an uninhabited place tor fiſhermen to dry their 
nets, Diftant, indeed, may that period be]! Rut we 
are afraid that it is already too near, unleſs ſome ſort of 
reformation take place. | 

The markets of Leeds have been already mentioned, 
and it has two fairs, viz. on the tenth of July, and 
eighth of November, being diſtant from London 195 
miles. 

There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of 
this place, which we ſhall mention in the order that 
they lay. - 

Adel or Adle, is fituated in a moor near this town, 
and is famous for the vaſt number of Roman antiqui- 
ties, which have been diſcovered at it, particularly in 
1702, when ſome labourers were digging, they diſco- 
vered the foundation of a wall, and near it the remains 
of ſeveral houſes, baths, altars, and funeral monu- 
ments, with inſcriptions. 

Near this village are the remains of a Roman camp, 
and moſt of the wall is jhll entire, but the ditch is 
filled up, and from all theſe circumſtances we may rea- 
ſonably conclude, that this place was one of the mili- 
ary ſtations, during the wars with the Picts and Ca- 
ledonians. 

Kirkſtall, a conſiderable village in this neighbour- 
hood, was a place of great repute in ſormer times for 
its rich abby, for monks of the Ciſtertian order, ſound- 
ed in the reign of Henry I. and endowed with very 
ample revenues; but either by the Luxury of the 
monks, or in conſequence of ſome delapidations made 
by the abbots, it became indebted in the ſum of five 
thouſand and forty-eight pounds. So that they were 
obliged to retrench their expences, aud allo ſollicit the 
alftance of the nobility and gentry, which they fo far 
vWained, that at the difiolution ot religious houſes, its 
annual revenues amounted to five hundred and two 
pounds Great part of this ſtatcly ſtructure is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, particularly the body of the church, a lofty ſquare 
tower; and ſeveral ſmall chapels near the altar, he 
cloyſters, near the church, have been repaired, and 
they are now converted into private houſes, for ſome 
of the inhabitants. | 

This village has a good ſtone bridge over the Aire, 
and near jt are the remains of a Daniſh camp, and a 
curious well, from whence the convent was ſupplied 
with water, conveyed thither in leaden pipes. | 

About four miles from Leeds is a {mall village, cal- 
ed Cookbridge, where many Roman antiquities have 
been diſcovered, particularly the foundations of a city, 
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with urns, ſtatues, 
coins. 

Near this village is a Roman camp, ſurrounded by a 
wall, and a ditch; and in it, ſome years ago, a ſa- 
bourer diſcovered the ſtatus of a Centurion, in a miyitary 
habit, with an inſcription underneath, importing that 
he had commanded in the ninth legion. E 

In the ſame neighbourhood is Adwalton, 2 conſi- 
derable village, and remarkable for having x fairs; 
VIZ. on the twenty-fixth of January, the twenty-fixth 
oi February, Thurſday in Eaiter- Week, Thurſday 
iortnight after Eatter, Thurſday month after Eafter, 
and Whitſun Thurſdav. | 

There is another village, called Harlow- Hill, where 
there are ſome remains of a camp, ſuppoſed to have 
been thrown up by the Northumbrians, during the 
wars With the Mercians. the Roman highway paſtes 
through this village, and it was lately diſcoveted to be 
tht: foundation of an exploretory tower, 

3 f a N f . 

tarwood, north-caſt of Leeds, is an 2m ceable vil- 
lage, with a handſome ftone bridge over the Warte; 
and near it are the ruins of an ancient cattle, built ſoon 
alter the conqueſt. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention in this part of 
county 18 Dev-tbury, a Conkidcrable place, which has 
two fairs, viz. on the Wedacidey before the tweilth of 
May, aud the twcltth of October. 

rom Leeds a road extends fouth weſt to Halifax, fo 
called, from the Saxon word Halig, and Far, i. e. Holy 
Hair, from a remarkable circumſtance that mutt not kg 
paſſed over in filence. 

Some time after the conqueſt, when the celibacy of 
the clergy was fully eſtablithed, a priett in this place 
tel] datpurately in love With a young woman, who re- 
jected his ſuit, becauſe ſhew knew that he could not 
marry her. Ihe violence of his paſſion at laſt rendered 
him delirious, and mceting the young woman in 4 

zeighbouring field, he firſt raviſhed her, and then 
murdered her in the moſt ſhocking manner. It does 
not appear what became of the prieſt, though it may be 
ſuppoted his ſuperiors would ſhut him up in a cloyſter. 
The young woman was conſidered as a martyr, and her 
head being placed-on a Yew-trec ; many pilgrims vi- 
incd it, from motives of ſuperſtition ; and even after 
the head was rotten, the prieſts perſwaded their votaries 
that the, hairs were converted into the ſmall fibres in 
the bark of the tree, pieces of which were diſtributed 
to the pilgrims, and called'by them Holy Hair. 

rom that circumſtance the town received its pre— 
ſent name; and it continued to increaſe in the number 
of its inhabitants, as appear from our hiſtories of Eng- 
land, where we learn, that in the reign of queen Eli— 


baths, pavements, altars, and 


ꝛa eth, Halifax ſent twelve thouſand men to aſſiſt, in 


ſupprething the rebellion, railed by the carl of Welt. 
moreland. 

At preſent the town is next to Leeds, the moſt po- 
pulous and flouriſhing in the woollen manufactory of 
any in the county ; for, although it has but one pa- 
riſh church, yet there are upwards of twelve chapels 
of eaſe, beſides fixteen meetings for proteſtant diſten- 
ters of every denomination, It 1s computed, that one 
hundred thoufand pieces of ſhalloons only are made 
here, in the compaſs of the year, beſides a variety of 
other articles; and it is not uncommon for one tactor 
from Hamburgh or Holland to have orders at one time 
to purchaſe titty or fixty thouſand pounds worth i 
godds. 

The woollen manufactory was firſt eſtabliſned here 
in the latter end of the reign of Edward IV. but an the 
accefiion of Henry VII. fo many thefts were commit— 
ted by idle vagahonds in ſtealing the cloth from the 
tenters, that an act paſſed, called the Halifax law, by 
which the magiſtrates were empowrred to procecd 
againſt the offenders, and puniſh them with the Jols ot 
their lives. | 

he act reſtricts the puniſhment to three articles. 

I. Rand Haben'd, i. e. When the thief was taken in 

the act of ſtealing. 


II. 


— 
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II. Back-beron'd, i. e. When the cloth ſtolen was |] workhouſe, The weekly market is on Saturday .. : 
found upon hun. there is a fair on the twenty fourth of June "ay 
III. Confeſſion'd, i. e. When the accuſed perſon diſtant from London 201 miles. " Ol 
: confefied the fact. There are ſeveral villages in the neighhouthogd .; 
The offence in theſe three inſtances, or either of || Halifax, particularly Birſtall where great quantities a 
them was capital; but it muit have been committed broad cloth are made, and many hands 5 
within the liberties of the town, and the value of the Indeed for ſeveral miles round the town, the 9 
cloth {tolen, was to amount to thirteen pence half- || are ſo joined together and fo populous, that the whe 
penny. has the appearance of a great city. os 
When the thief was apprehended, he was imme- Agriculture and feeding of cattle are both greatl, 
diately brought before the bailiff, who next day ſum- neglected, ſo that proviſions are brought from place 
moned a jury of the inhabitants, and the guilt being at a conſiderable diſtance, but notwithttanding thele 
proved to their ſatisfaction, he was within one week diſadvantages, the market is plentitully ſupplied.“ | 
after ſentence, carried o the place of execution, and Many Roman antiquities were dug up at Clifton Hu 
beheaded in the following ſingular manner. : a ſma]l village in the neighbourhood of Halifax in 71 
On a {calfold erected tor tae purpote, an engine was the year 1705, particularly coins of the latter me 
fixed, within which hung an ax, with a vaſt weight of emperors, ſome of which are now in the Pritith T 
lead on its back, and being pulled up to a certain Muſeum. ; ow 
heighth, was prevented from falling by a ſtrong wooden Near the above is another village called Eland or in 
vin, till the criminal had ſiniſhed his devotions, when Ealand, pleafantly ſituated on the banks of the river lo 
the pin was pulled out, and the ax falling down with a Calder, over which there is a good ftone brid-s. 
oreat force, cut oft the head of the malefactor at one One of the Roman ſtations was at this place, as ap- 10! 
ſtroke, pears from the Itinerary of Antoninus, and many of | 
The ſame machine was uſed in beheading thoſe who their antiquities have been diſcovered at diſfeient va 
ſtole horſes, or any forts of cattie, but the form was times, In 
diferent, The beaſt ſtolen was led to the place of Gretland near Halifax is a moſt agreeable village th 
execution along with the thief, and fixed by a rope to and appears to have been well known to the Rawans p3 
the pin that ſupported the ax, till a ſignal was given by for many coins and other pieces of antiquity 5 m 
the bailiſt, whoſe ſervant whipped the creature away, been diicovered at it, particularly ſuch as prove that 0 
and the criminal was beheaded in a moment by the fall ſome of the Cohorts were ſtationed here, during the of 
of the ax. time that Severus reſided in York. 5 
This ſingular method of proceeding againſt thieves, In the reign of Henry I. a convent was founded V 
ſtruck ſuch a terror in the vagabonds in this part of the for nuns of the ciſtertian order, at Kirklees, a village bi 
county, and even throughout all Yorkſhire, that the in this neighbourhood, but it is now totally demoliſhed, 0 
beggars, thieves and other diſorderly perſons ſtill uſe the and none of its remains are viſible, beſides the funaal ol 
following proverbial Litany. monument of the famous Robin Hood, who was ſaid 
to have been bled to death in this nunnery. (See our if 
From Heil, Hull, and Halifax, account of Nottinghamſhire.) It is a large ſtone f: 
(Good Lord deliver us. with the following words engraved upon it. i 
8 
{ell we believe is but little regarded by thieves who Here underned dis laid ſtean 
gc herally put the evil day far off, and Hull is mention- Lais Robert earl of Huntingtun. p 
td here, becauſe the magiſtrates were extremely vigi- Nea arier az hie ſa geud, \ 
Jent in taking up vagrants. | An pipl kauld im Robin Heud. b 
his machine remained in uſe til 1620, but the Sic utlawz hi an is men i 
tone bafis, upon which the ſcaffold was fixed, is ſtill Vil England niver fce agen. b 
to be ſeen, the aſcent being by a flight of ſteps. The Obit. 24. Kal. Decembris 1247, j 
carl of Moreton, chancellor and regent of Scotland, | 
during the minority of James VI. being on a vitit to The meaning of this Epitaph in modern Engliſa 
the court of queen Elizabeth, happened to fee one of is as follows. 
theſe executions, and carried a model ot it with him to : 
Edinburgh, in order to behead ſuch of the nobility as © Robert earl of Huntingdon lies underneath this 
offended againſt his government, for he was hated by & ftone, He was the beſt of archers, and the peo | 
«al ranks of people; but the king taking upon himlelt ple called him Robin Hood; nor will ever England | 
the management of public affairs, the ear] was accuſed © jce {uch outlaws as he and his men.” 
of the murder of the king's father, and being found |! Y | 
vuilty, was beheaded with the machine he had prepared | But leſt the reader ſhould be led into any miſtake, BF | 
to take away the lives of others, and the firit that ever concerning this extraordinary perſon, we ithall make I | 
tutered by it. ſome few remarks on this famous Epitaph. In the I 
From that time it was uſed for beheading peers. and firtt place we are told, that he was earl of Hun- | 
people of high rank, as we learn irom the hiftory of |] tingdon, but that is a moft notorious falitood, tor 
Scotland, where we are told, that the marquis of Ar- all our Hiftorians, agice in this, that Robin Hoo BN 
gyle was beheaded with it 1661, and his {on the earl of lived in the reign of Richard I. and died in that Bj 
Argyle, alfo ſuffered the fame death 1685. king John, during which time David, brother f 
Ihe laſt perſon that ſuffered by this machine at Edin- William, king of Scotland, was earl of Huntingdon, 
burgh was one Mr. Hamilton, who was beheaded for holding that county by knights ſervice from the King“ J 
the murder of an inn-keeper, abcut fifty years ago, and of England. Tothis it may be anſwered, that the 4 
it is now laid up in a room adjoinins to the council | zpitaph aſſerts that Robin Hood died 1247, in the - 
chamber For what reaſon we are not informed, the retz2n of Henry III. thirty one years after the dent 3 
the people call it the Maiden, and it is often ſhewn of King john, and after the male line of avid, c! J 
to ſtrengers at Edinburgh as a curioſity. of Huntingdon, was extinct. To which we amber, | 
As Halifax is chiefly inhabited by honeſt, induſtrious that although David left no male heirs, ye! he has : 
working people there are not many fine houſes, nor are || three daughters, two of whom were married to pow*!- 
the ftrects Well paved, ful barons, and the husband of the eldeſt, Bernafd de 
The church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, and in it Baliol enjoycd. the earldom of Huntingdon, in virtue 
ale many ancient monuments. Near it is a free of his marriage; and was alive at the time when tai 
{chool well encurred, where young gentleman are famous free booter is ſaid to have cy, 1 
qualified. or the univertity, and there are ſeveral alms We ſhall only add, that whether Robin Food 144 0 
houſes for aged perlons of but ſexes, and a large | ill tho year 1247, or died as Dr. Pierey, 21 
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our beſt criticks and hiſtorians have aſſerted in the 
elan of king John, certain it is, he never was 

al of Huntingdon, nor one of the collateral bra nches 

of that family. : 

We muſt alſo obſerve, that the epitaph itſelf is not 
he language of that age, when he is ſaid to have died, 
vor is there extant one compolition in proſe or verſe 
written in ſo eaſy a manner in Engliſh, till at leaft one 
wundred years after. Upon the whole, the epitaph 
ems to have been written in the reign of Edward III. 
when the tradition was gaining ground, that Robin 
lood had been formerly ear} o untingdon, and as 
the zuthor lived at ſuch a diftance of time, he might 
«ith reſpeA to the date, either by deſign or falſe infor- 
nation eaſily impoſe on the reader. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is 
tutherfield, a conſiderable town in the cloathing 
ade, and extremely populous, but the houſes ate 
meanly built, and the ſtreets irregular, and ill paved. 
The church is a handſome gothic itructure, and there 
s a hall, where the merchants meet to purchaſe goods 
u the ſame manner as at Leeds, but not contrived on 
o convenient a plan. 

The market is on T ueſday ; but there is no fair, be- 
ing diſtant from London 194 miles. 

The air of this county is different, according to the 
various ituations, and ſo are the natural productions. 
In the weſt riding, the air is efteemed more healthy 
than in the eaſt, or the north, and although in thele 
darts near the borders of Lancathire, the ground is 
mountainous and barren, vet towards the banks of the 
Ouſe, it is extremely fertile, and produces great crops 
of good wheat. 

(Great numbers of horſes and cattle are bred in the 
Veſt Riding, which turns to great advantage, and 
brings conſiderable ſums of money to the proprietors. 
Coals are in great plenty ; and there are many quarries 
of excellent free- ſtone. 

Many of the inhabitants deal largely in curing pork 
for the dealers in London ; but the principal manu- 
factories are thoſe of cloth, at Leeds, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and, Hutherfield ; and hard ware at 
Snefield. | 

in the North Riding the air is extremely ſharp, but 
pure and healthy, though not ſo much ſo as in the 
Weſt, and being mountainous, the foil is in gencral 
barren, only that the vallies afford good paſture for all 
forts of cattle. There are ſeveral mines of lead in this 
part of the county, and where its eaſtern extremity 
joins the ſea, all forts of fiſh are in great plenty, par- 
ticularly herrings, during the ſeaſon. 

The rivers afford them all forts of fiſh ; and the 
principal manufactories are cloth, ſtockings, and allum. 

The air in the Eaſt Riding, on account of its fitua- 
tion, near the Humber, is not ſo pure and healthy as 
as in other parts. The foil is barren in many parts; 
but in others, where it is properly cultivated, it pro- 
duces great quantities of moſt excellent wheat. All 
ſorts of cattle are fed here in great numbers, and both 
wood and coals for fewel are extremely cheap ; but 
ew manufactories are carried on beſides cloth. 

There are many rivers in this county, the principal 
of which are the 8 - 

| The Humber, which is rather a confluence of many 
rivers, forms an arm of the ſea, and falls into the Ger- 
man Ocean at Partington, a ſmall town already men- 
toned, The Britiſh name was Aber, i. e. the Mouth 
ef a River; and the water flows with ſuch rapidity as 
io occaſion a great noiſe, and it is often dangerous to 
ſeamen, on account of its being ſo much expoſed to 
north-eaſt winds. 

The Tees, although reckoned among the rivers of 
this county, only divides it from Durham, in which 
county we ſhall give a particular deſcription of it. 

The Ribble riſes among the mountains near Skipton, 
and runs paſt Settle and Giſborn, already deſcribed ; 
ater which it enters Lancaſter. 

The Hull riſes in a deſart part of the county, called 
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Vork Woulds, and runs ſouth by Beverley, after which 

5 5 into the Humber, below Kingſton upon 
uni, 


The Don riſes near Barnſley, paſſes by Sheffield, Rot- 
theram, Doncafter and Thorn, all market towns, al- 
ready deſcribed in this county, after which it falls into 
the Ayre, near Snaith. 

The Calder riſes in Lancaſhire, and entering this 
county, runs ſouth caſt, and falls into the Ayrc, near 
Wakefield, G 

'The Swale riſes in the northern extremity of the 
county, and runs with great rapidity through a vaſt 
tract of Jand, called from it, Swaledale, after which it 
paſtes through Richmond, and continues its courſe ſouth 
eaſt, till being joined by the Ure and other rivers, it 
runs on, till within a few miles of the city of York; 
when receiving a ſmal! ftream, called the Ouſe, it loſes 
its former name, and is called the Ouſe, till its influx 
into the Humber. 

The Derwent riſes near Whitby, already deſcribed, 
and running ſouth, paſſes through Malton, and falls 
into the Ouſe near Howden. 

The Ure rites near Aſkrig, and running ſouth eaſt; 
paſles by Miſham and Rippon, after which it falls into 
the Swale near Boroughbridge, 

The Wharfe tiſes among the Craven mountains near 
Skipton, and running almoſt in a parallel direction 
with the Ayre, paſſes thro' Weatherby and Tadcaſter, 
after which it falls into the Ouſe, a little above 
Selby. 

The Ayre, Air, or Are, for it is called by all thoſe 
names, riſes near Settle, already deſcribed, and run- 
ning caſt, paſſes by Leeds, Pontefract, and Snaith, 
after which it receives the Don and the Calder, and 
falls into the Ouſe, a little below: the laſt mentioned 
rown. 

The Nidd, or as ſome call it, the Nydd riſes near the 
ſource of the Ayre, and paſſing by Ripley and Knaret- 
borough, fails into the Swale a little below the lat- 
ter. 
The leſs conſiderable rivers are the Weſhbrook, the 
Cock, the Rother, the Idle, the Went, the Hebden, 
the Hyde, the Kebeck, the Dent, the Revel, the Gret, 
and the Foulnefs ; but as they are only ſmall ftreams, 
and all empty themſelves into thoſe already menti- 
oned, none of them merit a particular deſcription. 

In a county fo very exterfive as Vorkfhire, all ranks 
of people are to be met with, from the.pcer ro the ple- 
bian; ſo that their manners are as different as their 
ſtations. Their accent is in many places diſagreea- 
ble, and even in the city, as well as the ſmaller mar- 
ket towns, we found them extremely ignorant of the 
principles of religion; but in the great trading towns, 
it is quite otherwiſe. As to the proverbial expreſſion of 
honeſty, fo often applied to the inhabitants of York- 
ſhire, as a term of reproach, whatever truth might be 
in it formerly, there is no occalion for uſing it at pre- 
ſent, as the people are as regular in their conduct as any 
of their neighbours, 

There are many curious plants in this county, par- 
ticularly the following : 

Common Liquorice, cultivated for ſale, near Ponte- 
frat, and other parts. 

Greek Valerian, commonly called Jacob's Ladder to 
Heaven, near Craven. NO 

Lunar Violet, near the ſprings at the ſoot of the 
mountains. 

Leſſer Meadow- rue, on the banks of the Wharfe. 

Giant Throat-wort in many different parts. 

Broad leaved Lion-wort near Sheffield. 

Small Marſh Sengreen, on the banks of the 
Don. : 

Small Mountain Sengreen, with jagged leaves in 
ſome of the northern parts. 

Yellow Mountain Sengteen, on the banks of the 
rivers. 3 

lountain Sengreen, with purple flowers, in diſfer- 
ent parts. 
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Dwarfe 
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Dwarfe Willow, with round leaves near York. 
Bay-leaved Sweet Willow, on the banks of the ri- 
ers in the Welt Riding. 
Stone Bramble in many of the hedges. 
Wild Roſemary, or Holy Rote in the mooriſh 


'V 
rounds. 
" Engliſh Apple Roſe, in the mountainous parts of the 


ounrty. 
y Roſe Wort on the hills, near Skipton. 

Mountain Cats Foot on the hills in the Weſt Ri- 
ding. 
Baſtard Helebore, with long ſharp pointed leaves, 
in many of the hedges. 

Baſtard Helebore with a blackiſh flower, on the hills 
near Aſkrig. 

Succory-leaved Mountain Hawk-weed, in many of 
the marſhy grounds. 

Bear-barley, in many parts of the Weſt- riding. 

May Lilly on tome ot the hills. 

Moon - wort, near Scttle, 

Roſe-bay Willow-Hob in the meadows, near Shef- 
field. 

Yellow Looſe Striſe, with a tuft of flowers, in many 
parts of the Laſt Riding. 

Wolfs Claw, or Club Moſs, near Richmond. 

Heath Cyprus, or Cyprus Mos in the marthes, near 
Thirſk. 

Small Creeping Club Moſs, near Whitby. 

Upright Fir Moſs, near Pontefract. 

Seeding Mountain Moſs in the marſhes. 

Yellow Star of Bethlehem, on the banks of the 
Tees. 

Shrub Cinquefoil in different parts of the Eaſt Ri- 
ding. 

Small rough Cinquefoil in the hedges, near Brad- 
ford. 

Common Winter Green, near T adcaſter. 

Sharp pointed Winter Green, near Beverley. 

Solomon's ſe..l, near the banks of the Wharſe. 

Birds Eyes in many difterent parts. 

Winter Green with Chickweed Flowers in the fields 
near York. | 

Braſil Chickweed, near Giſborough. 

The Globe flower in the fields, near Beverley, and 
other places. 

Red Currants in the woods, near the borders of 
Weſtmoreland. 

Sweet Mountain Currants on many of the hills, 

Purple Flowered Mountain Garlick, on the hills, 
near Settle. | | 

Mountain Chickweed, with a white flower on the 
banks of the Cock. 

Small T way blade, found in many of the moors. 

Ladies Slipper in ſome of woods. 

Ivy leaved Bell Flower in ſome of the fields, near 
Rotherham. 

Fair flowered Nettle Hemp, in the fields, near 
Malton. 

Caraways in the paſtures, near Hull. 

Purple-avens in different parts of the Weſt Riding. 

Sea Gilly Flower, near Knareſborough, 

Birds Cherry or Wild Cluſter Cherry, on the hills 
in the North Riding. 

Muſked Cranes-bill, near Skipton. 

Cranes Bill or Mountain Craw-foot in the hedges, 
near Leeds. 

Pepper Muſhroom with a milky juice, near Rippon. 

Dierſwrack, a fea plant, on the coaſt, near Brid- 
lington, 

5lack-berried Heath, in ſome of the marſhy grounds. 

I lea-bane Mullet, with jagged leaves, ncar ſome of 
the villages in the Eaſt Riding. 

Herb Chriſtopher in different places; and 

Gentle Thiſtle in the Hedges, near Selby. 


Yorkihire has produced many eminent perſons, but 
we lhail only mention the following. 


Henry Jenkins, a very poor man, but remarkable for 
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his great age, was born in the pariſh of Bolton, 31 
deſcribed, in or near 1500, and was brought up tc 
buſineſs of a fiſherman, an employment that de fol Ki, 
ed one hundred and forty years. He lived og. ..__ 
of his life in a poor obſcure manner, ſupporting Ke: 
ſelf by his labour, which was certainly a great fh. = 
to the gentry in the neighbourhood as he had been 12 
a witneſs on trials at Tork, as the oldeſt man then! 
ing, and two or three other men, upwards of 2 hundred 
years each, declared to the judge that Henry Ten, Ro 
was an old man, when they were boys. 77S 

As he was born before pariſh regiſters were eue, 
churches, fo his age could only be known from etc: 
cumſtances. Being afked by one of the judges, uh. 
particular battle, or other event happened within h; 
memory? He anſwered that when the battle of Flo, 
was fought, he was turned of twelve year of age, aud 
ſaw the earl of Surry march northward at the head 
the army. That the earl reſted with the army one d.. 
at Northallerton, and an order was ſent from lie 1 
all the neighbouring pariſhes to furniſh each a cette 
number of bows and arrows, and that it beins in har 
veſt, the arrows were ſent on horſebacic, attended bs 
ſome of the boys, all the men being employing in ten. 
ing. That he was ſent to take care of the hors be. 
longing to Bolton, and ſaw the arrows delivery + 
Northallerton, after which he brought heme the horte | 
and in a few days heard that the Scots Eated. 
and their king ſlain. 

Nothing can more clearly prove the age of this mar 
than the above account, for James IV. entercd Lug. 
land on the twenty-fourth of Auguit 1513, and? 


1 
* - * 
were defeated, 


carl of Surry began his march from York, on the hett 
of September. He reviewed his army at Boroughbri4 
and halted next day at Northallerton, from whence he 
marched north, and the battle was fought on the nin; 
of September 1513, ſo that it lenkins was turned 
twelve at that time, he mult have been born about 1500, 
and dying 1670, he was at leaſt one hundred and nag 
nine years of age. 

Being aſked if he remembered the adbics, he told the 
judge, that he was about forty years of age when (he 
earl of Shrewſbury received the order to diliolve ili. 


* — 


in Yorkſhire, and that he ſaw the monks turned gute. 


ſeveral convents, and that the country was all in an 
uproar. Thus ſuch of our readers as are conveiiang 
with hiſtory will find that all theſe facts happencd juit 
as he related them, ſo that were there any diſpute com. 
cerning his age it muſt come within the comp..i> of on? 
year; for certainly no body would truſt a boy with two 
or three horſes, unleſs he was at leaſt twelve years e 
age, and the reaſon why boys were ſent is a ſtrong prov. 
of his veracity, namely, that the men were employ. 
in reaping, 

When he was about one hundred and fixty rears « 
age, being unable to follow his original employment a$ 
a fiſhermen, he uſed to bind ſheaves of corn tor the ta- 


mers, and retained his fight and hearing to the lat. 


W hat a veriety of intereſting events happened in te 
life of this man. He was born when popery was ela- 
bliſhed by law, he ſaw the papal fupremacy thrown 0, 
two queens beheaded ; the monaſteries diffolvec, th. 
proteitant religion eſtabliſhed, and popery again ter . 
as before. In his time the king of Spain Was crowns. 
king of England, a third queen heheaded, the wiv. 
navy of Spain deſtroyed by the Engliſh, the republic 0 
Holland formed, and the proteitant religion mz ber 
tled ia England. In his time the king of Scot! nd "re 
crowned at Weſtminſter, and his fon and fuccelor be- 
headed before the gate of his own palace. 
ment in church and {tate overturned, the; 
mily proſcribed as traitors, and again fettlcd on 
throne. 

Put theſe are only a few of the events that happen 
within the courſe of his lite; for it wand rEQUITE 2 
volume to mention all of them. But notwithttandgs 
his vaſt age, yet death met him at laſt, as well as a 
antideluvians of old. Nothing laſts for ever, but “ 
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God who alone is able to make his creatures han 
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he enjoyment of himſelf. For a thouſand years in his 
ſight, are but as yeſterday, or like a watch in the 
nicht 5 

We cannot conclude the liſe of this poor aged man 
better than in the following words of the Pſalmiſt, and 
quoted by St. Paul, when ſpeaking of the eternity of 
„ oa Thou, Lord, in the beginning. haſt laid the 
« foundations of the earth : and the heavens are the 
„ works of thine hands. They {hall periſh, but thou 
ſhalt endure ; they all ſhall wax old, 28 doth A gar- 
ment; and as a veſture ſhalt thou fold them up: 
they ſhall be changed, but thou art the ſame, and 
thy years {hall not fail ! ” Be lies interred under a 
monument in the church of Bolton, 
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Robert Sanderſon, D. D. was born in Rotherham, 
ready deſcribed 1587, and inſtructed in the free gram— 
mar ſchool of Sheffield, from whence he was ſent to 
Lincoln college, Oxford, where he finiſhed his fiudics, 
and entered into holy orders. He was preſented by 
ſames I. to a living in Lincolnſhire ; and in the reivn 
of Charles I. appointed chaplain in ordinary, bein! 
eſteemed an excellent preacher, and a man of great 
learning and piety. He was alſo promoted to be the 
king's profeflor of divinity at Oxford; and ap, ointed 
one of the canons of Chriit Church ; but turned out 
of both thoſe employments by the commillioners, 
who were ſent to the Univerhty 1649. 

During the ufurpation, he lived in great poverty; 
but was at laſt promoted to the biſhoprick of Lincoln, 
an honour which he did not long enjoy, for he dica 
1003. 

Dr. Sanderſon vas 2 great caſuiſt, and wrote a trea- 
tile on ſeveral Caſes of Conſcience; but they ate full 
of faults, and founded on the notion of the Schoolmen, 
inſtead of the Civilians. 

John Bramhall, D. D. was born at Pontefrat in 
this county 1593, and educated in the tres grammar 
ſchool in that town, from whence he was removed to 
didney college, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, 
and entered into holy orders. 

His firit preſerment in the church was a {mall living 
in Derbyſhire, and afterwards a prebendary in the ca- 
thedral of York. But in the reign of Charles I. he 
went over to Ireland, with lord Wentworth, as one of 
his domeſtic chiplains, and by his intereſt he was pro- 
moted to the biſhoprick of Londonderry, at that time 
et very great value. 

In that age there were but very few proteſtants in Ire- 
land, for owing to ſome reafons, not proper to be men- 
toned, but well known to moſt people, popery was 
ikea predominant ; and even in the preſent age, the 
greateſt number of the Iriſh, eſpecially the vulgar, are 
papifts. | 

Dr. Bramhall was ſenſible that the proteſtant reli- 
gion could never, conſiſtant with chriſtianity, be pro- 
pzzated by force, and therefore endeavoured to brin: 
the papiſts over from their idolatty by the ſtrength o 
rational argument. In that laudable undertaking he 
lucceeded even beyond his hopes; but while he was 
viicharging his duty as a faithful miniſter of the goſ- 
pel, his enemies were not wanting to charge him with 
tne blackeſt crimes. He was accuſed of having been 
gulity of high treaſon, and although the whole of his 
conduct was pure and unfpotted, with reſpect to any 
ſuch crime, yet he would have probably ſuffered an ig- 
nominious death, had not the king ſent over a letter 
to the lord deputy to ſtop all proceedings againſt 
him. 

When the civil wars broke out, and the proteſtants 
vere barbarouſly murdered in Ireland, Bramhall was 
marked out by the papiſts as a proper object, upon 
"nom they might wreck their diabolical malice; but 
providence preſerved him. 

Finding, however, that he was not ſafe in Ireland, 
e went on board a ſhip, bound for Holland, and re- 
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ted to Antwerp, where he lived in an obſcure man- 
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ner, till the reſtoration, when Charles II. promoted 
him to the archbiſhoprick oi Armagh, as a reward tor 
his loyalty and ſufferings. 

He died 1663, ſo that he did not enjoy his arch- 
biſhoprick above two years. After his death his works 

f N 3 5 

were publiſhed, and they contfiſt of ſom? good ſermons, 
with a treatiſe on Atheiim, wrote in anſwer to Hobbes 
Levechian, eſteemed one of the beſt defences of divine 
revelation written by any perſon in the laſt ape; and 
recommended to the public, by the late learned and 
pious doctor Leland, 


< Matthew Poole, A. M. vas born in the city of 
Vork 1025, his father being at that time one of the 
aldermen, and poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable eſtate. 
When he had acquired the knowledge ot the Latin 
and Greck languages, he was feat to tinith his ſtudies 
in Emmanuel college, Canibridge, where he took the 
degree of maſter of arts, and entered upon the mi— 
niftry, having received preſhyterian ordinaticn. 

Be ny poſloſſed of a handfome fortune of his own, and 
not ambitious of riſing to great preterment in this 
world, ne accepted the living of St. Michael's le 
Querne in London 1648, and dite harged the duties of 
his office as a faithful miniſter of the goſpel, till 1062, 
when he was ejected for retuling to comply with the act 
ot uniformity. 

Being of a very fiudious diſpoſition, and having read 
over all tre fainers, and Latter's Commentators, he 
devoted his time to the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures, and 
fin ſhed his Synopfis Oriticorum Þ.bliorum, one of the 
greateſt performances that ever Came from the hands of 
one man; and to this day, the inſeperable companion 
of every perſon who intends to underitand divinity. No 
encomiums can be too great for this work, as the rea- 
der s at one view preſented with all that has been ſaid 
to illuſtrate the doctrines of the bible, by the beſt wri- 
ters; and fo faithfully extracted, that none has ever 
yet called the veracity of the author in queſtion. 

He alſo began notes in Engliſh on the Bible; but 
did not hive to finiſh it, although it has been lince pub— 
liſhed under his name. 

His book intitled the Nullity of the Romiſh Faith, 
was of ſo great ſervice in ſettling the minds of the peo- 
ple in the proteſtant religion, that the papiſts marked 
him out for deſtruction, and actually waited to mur- 
der him one cvening, as he was returning from the 
houſe of a friend in Clerkenwell. 

When the Popiſh Plot was diſcovered by Oates, Mr. 
Poole ſaw his name in the liſt of thoſe who were to be 
murdered ; and knowing that no favour was to be ex- 
pected where the king was a concealed papiſt, and the 
duke of York an open one, he retired, in order to ſpend 
the remainder of his days in Holland, 

Dr. Calamy, who wrote the life of this excellent 
perſon, tells us, that the duke of York wes ſo enraged 
againſt him, for expoſing the idolatry of popery, tha 
he was fo mean and villainous, as to employ a ſurgeon 
to follow him to Holland, in order if pothble to take 
away his life. The ſcheme ſucceeded, for Mr. Poole, 
being of a weak conſtitution, the villainous ſurgcon in- 
gratiated himſelf ſo far into the favour of the phyi:- 
cians who attended him, that he was permitted to make 
up the preſcriptions z in conſequence of which the poor 
gentleman wes poiſoned 1079, 


John Tillotſon, D. D. the moſt celebrated preacher, 
and one of the beſt men that ever lived in England, 
was born at Bradford, in this county 1630, his ſather 
being an eminent clothier in that town, and a very 
ſincere religious man. He had early deſigned bis tor 
for the ſervice of God in the work of the miniftry ; 
and when of proper age, he. vas ſent to the free gram- 
mar ſchool ot his native place, where he oon acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Latin and Greck languages, 
ind imbihed all the beauties of the claſſic authors. 

When he leſt the grammar ſchoo!, he was ſont to 
gnith his Rudies in Emmanuel college, Cambridge, 

Where 
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where he read over the Latin and Greek fathers ; but 
the latter were always his favourites, and he was often 
heard to ſay in his more advanced years, that the writ- 
ings of Chry ſoſtom were the models upon which he 
formed his {tile. 

W hen he left the univerſity, he was taken into the 
family of the learned Dr. Wilkins, and ſoon aſter mar- 
ried his daughter-in-law, niece of Oliver Cromwell, 
but did not chuſe to enter into orders till the reſtoration, 
when he was preſented to a valuable living in Suffolk, but 
left it in two years aſter, becauſe the people complain- 
ed that Chriſt had never been preached among them 
fince Dr. Tillotion had been their miniſter, Being 
greatly eſteemed for his unaileCled piety, and followed 
by crowds of people, ſor his eloquent manner of preach- 
ing, he accepted of the living of St. Lawrence, near 
Guild-hall, Londen, and preached to ſuch vaſt crowds 
of people, that it was difficult to get into the place. 
He was alſo appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary, 
and promoted to the deanery of Canterbury, for altho' 
the king hated him, yet to ſave appearances he was ob- 
liged to take ſome notice of a man, who was beloved by 
all ranks of people. He reclaimed many of the nobility 
and gentry from the moſt vicious courſes, and prevent- 
ed others from being perverted to popery. 

When the worthy lord Ruſſel was marked out as a 
ſacrifice to the helliſh cruelty of the duke of York and 
his prieſts, Dr. Tillotſon with his friend Dr. Burnet 
attended the unfortunate nobieman in priſon, and ne- 
ver left him till he paid the debt of nature on a ſcafiold 
in Lincolns-inn Fields. 

From that circumitance, Tillotſon ſaw that the de- 
ſign of the court was to eſtabliſh popery, and therefore 
reſolved to exert himſelf as a faithful miniſter of the goſ- 
pel in ſaving his country from being plunged into the 
groſſeſt idolatry. He continued to preach with great 
ſtrength of argument as well as zeal in defence of the 
reformation, even after the king had publiſhed the de- 
claration for liberty of conſcience, which he boldly re- 
fuſed to read. 

When the revolution took place, he was promoted to 
the deanery of St. Pauls, and king William had ſuch a 
regard for him that he often converſed with him on the 
proper methods for forming the toleration act. Being 
altogether unambitious of riſing to preferment in the 
church, he had not the moſt dittant views of a biſhop— 
rick, when Canterbury was offered him, and even re- 
fuſed to accept of it, unleſs the king would conſent that 
he ſhould refion it as ſoon as the peace of the church 
was properly ſettled. 

He entered upon that high office with as much humi- 
Jity and diffidence of his own abilities, as if he had been 
a child, but diſcharged his duty in ſuch a manner that 
reſembled more the primitive ages of chriſtianity than 
that in which he lived. Zealous in the work of the 
miniſtry, he never neglected preaching, and even con- 
tinucd to do fo till his death; for being appointed to 
preach before the king he was ſcized with a palſy, but 
continued, tho' in great pain, to go through with his 
diſcourſe, when he was carried home, and died the 
ſame day, 1694, in the ſixty- fifth year'of his age. 

It is needleſs for us to attempt ſaying any thing con- 
cerning the character of this excellent perſon. As a 
preacher his ſermons will be read with pleaſure by every 
well wiſher to true religion as long as the Engliſh lan- 
guage is known. As a man of humanity, although he 
enjoyed ſeveral valuable livings, and died poſſeſſed of 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, yet he was ſo poor 
that the king was obliged to forgive his firſt fruits, pay 
ſome debts he had contracted, and grant a penſion for 
life to his widow and daughter. 

As an able advocate for the truth of Chriſtianity 
none ever exceeded him, and as a defender of the proteſ- 
tant religion, he became one of the ſevereſt ſcourges of 
popery in the laſt century. As a huſband and a father, 
he was a pattern for all ſucceeding ages to copy after, 
and as a clergyman, and an archbiſhop, he was an ho- 
nour to the proſeſſion, and the glory of the church, 
over which he preſided. As he lived in the fear of God 
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ſo he died in his ſervice. “ Mark the peife& mar 
** behold the upright, for the end of Ao 
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Andrew Marvel, one of the moſt celebrated patt: 
in the laſt century, was born at Kingſton on Halt; 
this county 1612, and inſtructed in Gras mar 13 5 
at the free ſchool of bis native place. When ie, 
ly qualified for the univerhty, he was ſent to Che. if 
Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took 2 
degree ot maſter of arts. His parents had ar Van 
for the church, but he being greatly averſe to the RR: 
and ceremonies, impoſed with fuch riggur, by archbiſhor 
Laud, and a true friend to civil and religious An 
declined all thoughts of the facred office, and hee...” 
a tutor to the ſon of a country gentleman, with w os 
he travelled through France and Italy. 

Upon his return to En land he found a general dif 
content among all ranks of people, occaſioned by the 
illegal impoſition of the ſhip money, and other e 
ſtretches of the royal prerogative. He found that m d 
of his countrymen ſeeing the diſtreſs of their fellow 
ſubjects, were determined to feek habitations in Ane. 
rica, and with ſome of them he embark <d for the iſland 
of Bermudas. This fecms to have been a ſort time d.. 
fore the breaking out of the civil wars, for in dne of 
his Poems, written in Praiſe of Bermudas, he . 
joices that he was in a place of ſafety, where h. 
could worſhip God, according to the dictates ot 1 
conſcience, without being moleſted by the periccn- 
fng prelatcs. 

n the year 1650, he returned ta England, but dit 
not meddle in public affairs, till the reſtoration 1605 
when he was returned a burgeſs for his native town of 
Hull. Being/in very low circumſtances, he told b 
conſtituents, that he could not diſcharge his duty ta 
them, by attending the houſe of commons, unleſs they 
allowed him his wages, which was only two fhilliz + 
per dey. With that requeſt the corporation not only 
complied, but alſo rechoſe him at every electon, as lor. 
as he lived. - 

As an orator in the houſe of commons his ſpeeches 
would have done honour to a Romen ſenate, but hi; 
ſervices to his country will be remembered, even when 
cloquence is forgotten. During five ſucceſſive parlia- 
ments, he never neglected to attend his duty in the 
houſe, and ſupported the privileges of his fellow ſob— 
jects, in oppoſition to every deſign of a corrupt cou:!, 
and venal adminiſtration. He treated all the trowns or 
thoſe in power with contempt, and rejected their offers 
with diſdain. 

The king was earneſt to bring him over to his mc? 
fures, and for that purpoſe deſired the earl of Danby, 
high treaſurer, to offer him any ſum of money bie 
thought proper to accept of, upon condition that bo 
would vote for the court. It was ſometime before the 
ear] could find out Mr. Marvel's lodgings, for his cir- 
cumſtances were fo low, that he was obliged to pu: 
up with a room up two pair of ſtairs in an alley in th: 
Strand, T'o that mean place the earl went one mor! 
ing where he found the upright patriot fitting in à r 
lo poorly furniſhed, that even a footman or a poi: 
would hardly have refided in it. 

When Mr. Marvel faw the high-treafurer of Eng. 
land coming into his room, he concluded that he hes 
made an appointment to meet ſome woman of the town, 
and therefore told him, that he was miſtaken; but the 
ſhut the door and fat down. He told Mr, Marvel 1 
he came to him by order of his majeſtx, wich a pret-n 
of a thouſand pounds, and that he ſhovld baue M1 
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choice of any place he would accept of upon conti 
of voting for the court; but the patriot an{wered 2! 
he would do his duty to his country as long as 
without the leaſt view of any other reward, betides the 
approbation of his own conſcience. If the court, f 
he, bring any bill inta the houſe that is for the good © 
the people, nothing on my part ſhall be wanting to Wy 
port it, but if otherwiſe, neither power ſhall frichten, 
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kim in the moſt earneſt manner to accept of the mo- 
rey, without any conditions being ſtipulated ; but he 
anſwered that he would not {o much as bring himlelf 
under the power of temptation ; tor were I, ſays he, 
a accedy of the money, gratitude would oblige me to 
vote in Iupport of your mealures. 

The carl finding that it was impoſſible to prevail with 
him, went away, and as ſoon as he was gone, Mr. 
Marvel ſent and borrowed a guinea from a friend, till 
ſuch time as he ſhould receive a remittance from York- 
fire. He continued to ſerve his country in parliament 
jill his death 1662, and as he lived at the expence of 
his conſtituents, fo they were obliged to bury him. 

He was a very elegant poet, and his treatiſe, intitled, 
The Rehearſals tranſpoſed, is one of the fineſt pieces 
of real wit in the Engliſh language. Mr. Marvel was 
the laſt member of parliament, who received pay from 
his conſtituents. 


ſohn Radcliffe, M. D. was born at Wakefield, in 
this county 1650, and inſtructed in Grammar learning 
t the free ſchool of his native place, from whence he 
vas ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Univerſity college, Ox- 
ord, As ſoon as he had taken his degree of matter of 
arts, he entered his name on the phyſie line, and pro- 
ded bachelor in that faculty, after which he entered 
upon practice, as a phyfician at Oxford, where he ac- 
quired great reputation, and cleared conhderable ſums 
of money. 

in 1686, he took his degree of doQor of phyſic, ſor 
which he came out grand compounder, and the fame 
car removed from the univerſity, and ſettled in Lon- 
lon. His reputation ſoon became ſo great, that upon 
:n average he cleared twenty guineas every day, for ſe- 
yral years. 

He was appointed phyſician to the princeſs Anne of 
Denmark; but ber highneſs having ſent for hun one 
day, when he was engaged over his bottle, he told the 
meſſenger, that he was ſure nothing was the matter 
with her, and ſwore by his maker, that except a little 
of the vapours, ſhe was never better in her life, This 
inſolent anſwer of the doctor's oftended the princels to 
ſuch a degree, that he was not fuficred to come any 
more into her preſence, till ſhe ſent tor him, though too 
late to viſit her ſon the duke of Glouceſter, 

He was for ſome time in very high tavoir with king 
William, but having told his majetty that he would not 
have his legs for all his dominions, he was forbid the 
court, although the king fill continued to conſult hum. 
His practice ſtill continued to incicaſe, and although he 
loi five thouſand pounds in a naval adventure, and gave 
many ſums both in private and publick charities, yet 
he acquired upwards of eighty thouſand pounds. He 
ſetred in parliament ſeveral years, for the town of 
bucxingham, and left the greatcit part of his fortune 
o the univeifity of Oxford. (See our account of Ox- 
ford.) 

He died 1714, and was interred in the church of St. 
Mary in Oxford. 


dir Samuel Garth, knight and M. D. was deſcended 
ſom a very reputable family, and born in the North 
Riding of Yorkſhire in 1662. He was inſtructed in 
Grammar learning at the free ſchool of Bolton, and 
bnitued his ſtudies in Queen's College, Cambridge. 
When he had taken his doctor's degree, he ſettled as a 
Pylician in London, although it does not appear that 
le practice was very extenſive. 

Fe was, however, conſulted by ſome of the greateſt 
Prins in the kingdom, and was phyſician both to King 
William, and queen Anne. A diſpute having arilen 
*tween him and the fellows of the college of phylicians 
© wrote his moſt beautiful and elegant poem, The 
Ulpenſary, which ſor ſcverity of expreſſion is eſteemed 
equal to any thing in the Engliſh language. He ſeems 
o have delighted more in the company of ſuch as 
dadiſon, Steele, Pope, and other literary gentle- 
men ratier than thole of his own proſeſſion; and it 
muſt be acknowledged that his fine taſte for the clalſic 
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9334 
authors, muſt have, at all times, recommended him to 
the eſteem of the learned. | 

He continued to ſupport himſelf in a very gentecl 
manner, til! 1719, when he died of a fever at London, 
and a fine infeription was written for his monument by 


Mr. Pope. 


: John Hutchinſon, Eſq; was the ſon of one Mr. 
Hutchinſon, who had acted as a ſteward tor the eſtates 
of fome of the nobility, and born at his father's houte, 
ſometime about the year 1670. He was deſigned for 
tne lame profeflion as his father; and therefore it was 
not conlitdered as neceſſary to give him any further edu- 
cation than writing, accounts and ſome parts of the 
mathematics. 

When he had acquired a conſiderable ſhare of know- 
ledge in tho{e ufetul branches, a gent.eman came to 
the village, where his father lived and took lodęings in 
his houte, It was very remarkable of this {{ranwver that 
he would neither let them know his name, nor where 
he came from ; but after he had been a ſew weeks in 
the houtc, he found young Hatchinſon a very tractable 
youth, ani told his father that he would infiruct his 
{fon in the learned languages, upon condition that he 
would allow him his board as a reward for his trouble. 
] he ofter was readily accepted, and the young man in 
a few years acquired a perfect knowledge of Latin, 
Greck, and Hebrew, after which the itranger went 
away, and they never heard of him more. 

Soon aiter that, the father died, and Mr. Butchin- 
ſon became ſteward to the duke of Somerſet, who pro- 
cured him a contiderable place, under the maſter of the 
horſe, which he enjoyed till his death, 

We are not certainly informed what firſt induced Mr. 
Hutchinſon to attack the Newtonian philotophy ; but 
when he publiſhed his firſt part of Moſes's Principia, 
he was looked upon by the greateſt part of the learned 
world as a matinun. That accuſation, however, was 
not altogether juſt, and if we may belicve that great or- 
nament ol literature, the late lord preſident Forbes of 
Scotland, the oppoſition to Mr. Hutchinlon's notions 
aroſe from his adverſaries not thoroughly underſtanding 
the Hebrew language. 

What his lors{hip ſaid on that occaſion has been ſince 
defended by ſeveral very learned men, and the whole 
controverly at preſent turns upon two points. 

F'irft, whether the vowels or points uſed in reading 
and conſtruing the Hebrew, language, were not invent- 
ed by the jews, long after their return from the Baby- 
loniſh captivity ; and | 

Secondly, whether there is a Vaccum or Plenum in 
nature, 

The controverfy is of great importance, and as dif- 
ferent perſons will think of it in different ways, it would 
appear too dogmatical in us to deliver our opinion con- 
cerning it. Mr. Hutchinſon continued to proſecute his 
ſtudies with the greateſt aſſiduity; but having been 
ſeized with a flight illneſs, he ſent for the learned Dr. 
Mead, who in his uſual jocular manner, told him that 
would ſoon ſend him to Moſes; meaning that if he 
attended to his preſcriptions, he would be able to pro- 
ſecute his ſtudies in a thort time. 

The doctor's ſarcaſm was, however, conſtrued by the 
patient in a very different light, for by ſending him to 
Moſes, Mr. Hutchinſon underſtood that he would tead 
him into eternity, and therefore refuſed to take any ot 
the medicines preſcribed by the phyſician, The con- 
ſequence of which was he died through his own obiti- 
nacy 1728. 


ohn Potter, D. D. was born in Wakefield 1074, 
his father being an eminent linnen draper in that town, 
Whilſt very young he was ſent to the free grammar 
ſchool of his native place, and when properly qualified 
was entered a ſtudent in Univerſity college, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees, and received orders in the 
church. He did not, however, obtain any living for 
ſore time, but being greatly eſteemed for his know + 
ledze of the Greek language, he was elected one of the 
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fellows of Lincoln college, where he proſecuted his 
ſtudies, and publiſhed his book on Greek antiqui- 
ties. 

In 1706 he ſettled in London, and queen Anne ap- 
pointed him one of her chaplains. He was ſoon after 
promoted to the important office of profeſſor of divinity 
in Oxford, and diſcharged his duty with the greateſt 
fidelity. Being a perſon well affected to the royal fa- 
mily of Bruniwick, George I. promoted him to the 
biſhoprick of Oxford, 1715, and on the death of Dr. 
Wake, 1737, he was railed to the archepiſcopal ſee of 
Canterbury. 

He was certainly a man of great learning, as well as 
pious in his profeſſion, and diſcharged all the duties of 
his high office, till 1747, when he died of a lingering 
illneſs at Lambeth. 
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This county is bounded on the north by Durham and 
Weſtmorland, on the eaſt by the German Ocean, on 
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| the weſt by Cheſhire and Lancaſter. It is in le 


the ſouth by Lincolnſhire and Nottinghamſhire, and | 
1 

ngth 

about | 


one hundred and foutteen miles, and in breadth | 
ndred 4 


eighty ; the whole circumference being three hu 
and ſixty miles. 

It is firſt divided into three ridings, and ſubdivia.1 Nj 
into twenty-ſix hundreds; containing one city ir. Nl 
four market towns, and five hundred ſixty-three A 
riſhes. * 

T he part adjoining to Richmond is in the dioceſe g 
Cheſter; but the reſt of the county is in the e, 1 
and province of Vork. = 

It returns thirty members to the Houſe of Commons 
viz, two knights of the ſhire, two citizens for Vork A 
and two burgeſſes for each of the following towns vie, 4 
Aldborough, Boroughbridge, Northallerton, Bever, 
Heydon, Knareſborough, Malton, Pontefract. Rich. þ 
mond, Rippon, Scarborough, Thirſk, Wo 
upon Hull. 
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cantes, when the Romans invaded Britain, and 
during the Heptarchy, was part of the Saxon 
kinzdom of Northumberland. 

In the reign of Edward III. it was made a county 
palatine, by act of parliament, and ſettled on the 
heirs of John of Gaunt, fourth ſon of that prince. Henry 
IV. ſon of John of Gaunt, having married the heireſs 
of Humphry Bohun, earl of Hereford, a great eſtate 
was annexed to Lancaſter, and the whole erected into 
a dutchy ; but it is now the property of the crown, 
and governed in the following manner: 

The chief governor is called the Chancellor, and 
under him two courts are held, viz. one for determining 
all diſputes concerning the revenues ; and the other for 
deciding every thing where the cuſtoms of the county 
are concerned, or where diſputes ariſe among the land- 
holders concerning the limits of their eſtates. 

The firſt of theſe is called the Dutchy Chamber, and 
it is held in Weſtminſter Hall, before the chancellor, 
the attorney-general, the receiver- general, the auditor- 
general, the king's ferjeant and council, the ſecretary, 
uſher and meſſenger. 

The other court is called the Chancery, and is held 
at Preſton in this county, before the chancellor, the 
attorney- general, vice- chancellor, examiner, chief 
clerk and regiſter, with five attornies, a prothonotary, 
a clerk of the crown, and a clerk of the peace. 

The eſtates belonging to this dutchy are not confined 
to the county, but are ſcattered up and down through 
every part of the kingdom, there being many of them 
in Cornwall, and other weſtern counties, 

We entered this county at Rochdale, a conſiderable 
town, ſituated in a valley, on the banks of a ſmall 
ſtream, called the Roche. At preſent the town is ex- 
tremely populous, and the inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſidcrable trade in manufacturing of woollen cloth. The 
buildings are very neat, and the ſtreets well paved; but 
there are no public ſtructures that merit a particular 
deſcription. The living is only a vicarage, and yet it 


Ts county was inhabited by the warlike Bri- 


is valued at upwards of ſeven hundred pounds a year. 
It is in the gift of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
15 generally given to one of his grace's chaplains, 

The weekly market is on 1 ueſday, and there are 


three fairs, vis, on the fourteenth of May, Whitſun | 


. 
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Tueſday, and the ſeventh of November, being diſtant f 
from London 195 miles, 4 
From Rochdale there is a road over ſeveral fc £ 
hills to Haſlingdon, ſituated in the moſt romantic man. | 
ner, at the foot of ſeveral ſteep mountains, with pre- 
cipices ſeemingly hanging over the houſes. lt is oy 
a poor decayed place, containing nothing worthy of a8 
traveller's notice, although it appears to have been much} 
more populous in former times, k 
It has a poor weekly market on Wedneſday, with 
three fairs for cattle, viz. on the eighth of May, the$ 
firſt of July, and the tenth of October, being dient 
from London 195 miles. 
From Haſlingdon a road extends to Bury, a large 
populous town, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of in: 
Irwell, at the foot of ſome lofty mountains. Tlie trac 
carried on by the inhabitants, is the manufacturing c 
woollen cloth, particularly flannels, bays and blankets, 
by which many hands are employed; but the hauses, 
are extremely mean, nor is the place much trequentcu, 
except by thoſe who come to purchaſe goods. BR 
Several Roman coins have been dug up at differente) 
times; but it does not appear that it was one of the 
military ſtations, becauſe there are no remains of ai 
camp. = 
It has a market on Thurſday, with four fairs, . 
on the fifth of March, the third of May, the ſccond! 
Thurſday after Whitſunday, and the eighteenth ot 
September, being diſtant from London 190 mile. 
From Bury, a road extends to Bolton, over ſeveral riſing 
grounds, from whence there are many delightful prob 
pects. It has been long famous for its manutectory! 
of ſuſtians, ſhalloons and other cloths, uſed for l 
nings. It has alſo a mineral ſpring, much frequentcd 
in former times, but diſuſed at preſent ; for few peops 
viſit this place beſides thoſe who are concerned 11 
trade, 
The buildings in general are neat, and being on thei 
high road from Leeds to Liverpool, it has ſome weg 
good inns, The weekly market is on Monday, a 
there are two fairs, viz. on the nineteenth of July, , 
the ſecond of October, being diſlant from London 1 1 
miles. | | 
From Bolton we travelled to Mancheſter, on? o 
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one of the Roman military ſtations, and called Man- 
cunium, there being ſeveral of their camps and other 
ancient monuments {till to be ſeen, particularly one, 
called the Giant's Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed 
in the time of Severus, It is fituatcd in a field near 
the banks of a ſmall ſtream, about half a mile from the 
town; and in 1612, as ſome Jabourers were digging, 
they found ſeveral itones, particularly an altar, dedi- 
cated to Bellona, by the commander of the third legion, 
whoſe head quarters were then at York, although many 
of them did duty here, 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of the town, it is 
large, populous and well built, containing ſeveral fine 
firects, with many public editices. Many of the new 
fireets lately built, are little interior to thoſe in Lon- 
don, and the Exchange is a handiome modern ſtructure, 
built on an exceeving good plan, and adorned with pil- 
laſters of the Ionic order. | 

he ſtone bridge over the Irwell, upon which the 
town is ſituated, is ſupported by lofty arches, on ac- 
count of the frequent ſwellings of the river, which 
would otherwiſe be apt to ſweep it away. 

There are three fine pariſh churches, one of which, 
dedicated to St. Mary, is collcgiate, being one of thoſe 
that eſcaped the common fate of religious houſes, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. It is under the direction of 
z warden and tour fellows, with two chaplains, four 
ſinging men, and four chorifters. The biſhop of Cheſ- 
ter is the viſitor ; but if he happens to be choſen war- 
den, the king is viſitor. 

The church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, with an ex- 
ceeding fine choir, the roof of which is curiouſly carved, 
and in the tower is a clock which ſhews the age of the 
moon, and a ring of good bells. 

There is another gothic church, in which are ſeveral 
ancient monuments; but the ſtructure does not merit 
a particular deſcription. 

The new church is an elegant modern edifice, be— 
gun in the reign of queen Anne, but not finiſhed til] 
1723. The pillars are all painted with a mixture of 
white and black, and the choir is built in the form of 
an alcove. There are ſeveral elegant ſtreets near this 
church, and two fine chapels of eate, have been lately 
built, owing to the vaſt increaſe of inhabitants. Be- 
fides theſe places for worſhip, according to the cere- 
monies of the church of England, there are meetings 
for all the different denominations of proteſtant diſſent- 
ers, as the number of inhabitants are ſaid to exceed fifty 
thouſand. 

There is a noble hoſpital, founded by Henrv Che- 
tham, Eſq; in the reign of Charles II. and incorpo- 
rated by that prince for the maintenance of ft. rty poor 
boys ; but by the good management of the truſtees, 
in improving the eſtate, ſixty boys are now maintained 
In it. 

Near the hoſpi al is a ſchool, where the boys are in- 
ſtructed, with a library of ſeveral thouſands ot valuable 
books. An annual ſum of one hundred pounds, was 
left by the founder for purchaſing new books ; and the 
librarian has a handſome ſatary. The boys are cloath- 
el, decently boarded, inftructed in reading writ- 
ing, and accounts, and when fourteen years of age, 
ae bound out apprentices to reputable tradeſmen, at 
the expence of the hoſpital. | | 

The free ſchool, where young gentlemen are quali— 
hed for the univerſity, is reckoned one of the beſt in 
the north of England. It was founded by doctor Hugh 
Oldham, biſhop of Exeter, and a native of this place, 
in 1519, and endowed with very ample revenue, for 
the ſupport of three maſters, who have genteel apart- 
ments to reſide in, and ſalaries ſufficient to procure all 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, "The maſter 
and fellows of Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford, 
are its governors, and there are exhibitions in that ſo- 
ciety for the ſcholars, to enable them to finiſh their 
ſtudies, 

There are alſo three charity ſchools for children of 

th ſexes, who are cloathed and inſtructed, ſo as to 
Qualify ther, for trades. 
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The trade and manufaQorics, particularly in all forts 
of cotton, carried on in this opulent town, may be con- 
ſidered as one of the brighteſt jewels in the diadem of 
Great Britain, They have made ſuch Improvements 
In theſe various articles, that their cotton velvets are 
now in great eſteem all over Europe, and they export 
vaſt quantities of them to the different ports on the Me 
diterranean, where they are in greater repute than thoſe 
made at Genoa, and other parts of Italy. 

They have lately invented a loom that works twenty 
four laces at once, and the filk manulactory begins to 
flouriſh with ſuch ſuccels, that it bids fair to equal 
that carried on in Spitalfields. 

All ſorts of cotton checked handkerchiefs, and many 
other articles are made here, and it is almoit incredible 
to think what vaſt numbers ot people are employed, 
from children of fix years old, to thoſe of more advanced 
years, 

We dc not mention it as an imputation of diſloyalty 
on the preſent inhahitants of Mancheſter, but there 
are ſo many Roman catholicks conſtantly reſiding here, 
that during the two laſt rebellions, they became very 
inſtrumental in ſupporting the encmies of our happy 
conſtitution, with a view of overturning the govern- 
ment both in church and ſtate. When the Pretender 
marched from Edinburgh 1745, he found ſo many 
riends in this town, that a body of volunteers joined 
his ſtandard, under the name of the Mancheſter "9K 
ment, whoſe fate we ſhall have occation to mention 
when we come to ſpeak of Carliſle. 

Nothing can ever ſo much contribute towards the 
intereſt of a Proteſtant country, than the moſt rational 
methods being uſed to extirpate PopxRy, Neither pro- 
miles of rewards, nor threatenings of puniſhment will 
ever eficctuate ſo valuable a purpoſe, unlels the minds 
ot youth are properly grounded in the piinciples of our 
holy religion, 

It is well known, that no Papilt can ever he a loyal 
ſubject to a prince, who is not of his religion. Tor al- 
though he may be intimidated by fear, yet he will em- 
brace the firſt opportunity that offers, in o:der to aflert 
the pretended rights and privileges of the holy mother 
church. Were Proteſtant charity {cools ettabliſhed 
in every part of the nation, where popery is moll pre— 
dominant, and proper care taken in the education of 
youth, popery would vaniſh away like ſnow before the 
ſun. 

But the greateſt advantage to Mancheſter, and that 
which principally engages the notice of a curious tra- 
veller, is the inland navigation, carried on by the duke 
of Bridgwater, who has by his unwearied induitry, ſet 
an example to the nobility and gentry in all other parts 
of the kingdom; fo that it is to be hoped that with- 
in a few years, a communication will be kept up by 
means of canals, with every different city or town in 
the iſland of Britain. His grace having fome valuable 
coal mines on the river Merſey, applied to parliament 
1758, for an act to make a navigable canal from a vil- 
jage called Walely, to Salford, near Mancheſter; but 
that proving ineffectual, he was obliged to apply for 
liberty to alter the courſe of the canal, and to extend it 
to a village called Longtord- bridge. 

He alto procured leave to make a navigable canal a- 
croſs the river Merſey, and to tu up the hollow ſpace, 
which was conſidered by many people as altogether 
impracticable, unleſs he had been ſupported in the un- 
dertaking by government. But his grace ſurmounted 
all thoſe difficulties ; for having plenty of materials on 
his own eftate, and labour being cheap, be compleated 
the work in ſuch a manner as will be adunted by all 
ſucceeding ages. „ ONE Rs 

At the foot of a mountain, avout even miles from 
Mancheſter, his grace has cut a large baſon, capable 
of holding all his boats; and near it 15 a great reler- 
voir, that ſerves to ſupply his canals wich water, When 
the ſeaſon is dry. He has allo cut a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage through the mountain, to convey the coals trom 
the mines, which is performed by mean: ol. Hat bottom 
boats, which, to the amazement of every body way £0: 


£36 


the place, ſail under the baſis of the mountain in five 
feet depth of water, and the whole is to be carried on 
to the extent of about three miles. 

It is impoſſible for a ftranger who viſits this canal, not 
to be {truck with horror, and to imagine that he has bid 
adieu to earthly things, but the civility oi the boatmen 
and colliers, who are kept under proper reſtrictions by 
his grace's ſteward makes amends for the temporary lots 
ot day. 

The foot paſſage on each ſide of the canal is ſecured 
hy a rail, extending to above a thouſand yards in length. 
On each fide of the arch are niches, through which 
light is conveyed down from the top of the mountain, 
which in ſome places is thirty-ſeven yards perpendicular 
and beſides the benent of light conveyed through theſe 
artificial apertures, they are alſo of great ule in prevent- 
ing the ſtagnation of the air, which would otherwiſe 
he attended with fatal conſequences to the workmen, 
and render the arduous undertaking abortive. 

The methods uſed in conveying the coals from the 
pits to the boats, are as ſingular as any other parts of 
thoſe ſtupendous works. The ground where the pits 
are, being on an aſcent, the coals are put into a flat 
carriage, with low wheels, that will hold about a ton, 
and puſhed down to the fide of the canal by ene man, 
the paſſage on each fide being ſecured by a rail, ſo that 
they are inſtantly ſhot into the boats. From the mouth 
of this ſubterraneous canal, the boats are drawn by one 
horſe each, along the other canal to Mancheſter, where 
they are ſold to the inhabitants. 

Near the mouth of the canal are curious mills for 
grinding corn, one of which drives three ſtones at once, 
and by means of theſe the poor working people are ſup- 
plied with meal. The canal, leading to Mancheſter, is 
broad enough to permit the boats to paſs each other, or 
two to go a-breaſt, and on each fide are exceeding good 
roads for thoſe who travel on foot. That no com- 
plaints might be made by the people of the county, the 
duke has cauſed bridges to be thrown over the canal, in 
different places, fo that the communication with thoſe 
on the oppoſite fide is not obſtructed. 

Near Barton bridge, over the river Irwell, the duke 
has erected a Curioſity that excites the admiration of tra- 
vellers, even more than any of thoſe already mentioned. 
He has conſtructed three lofty ſtone arches, ſecured on 
each ſide with ſtrong ſtone walls, by means of which, 
the boats paſs, while others are failing underneath. 
Tue neighth from the canal to the river below, is fifty 
feet, and at proper diſtances, fſluices are made to let 
out ſuch water as is not neceſſary. 

Another canal on the ſame plan is cut from this one 
to Waterford, where it crofies a deep marſhy ground, 
on Kone arches eighty feet high, and a little further it 
croſſes the Merſey in the ſame ſurpriſing manner. 

An act has lately paſſed, and is now carrying into 
execution, for making a canal from Leeds in Yorkſhire, 
to this at Mancheſter, by which a communication will 
be opened between the German Ocean at Hull, and the 
Triſh Sea at Liverpool. On the whole, this is one of 
the moſt ſtupendious works that human genius could 
ever invent, and far exceeds all the pompous accounts 
that we read of in the Greek and Roman claſſics. It 
would require a whole volume to deſcribe the particular 
parts; and we will venture to affirm, that the whole 
tour of Europe will not preſent the traveller with ſo 
uſeful, and ſo curious a piece of art. 

Mancheſter has two weekly markets, viz. on Tueſ- 
days, Thurſdays and Saturdays, with three fairs, viz. 
on Whitſun Monday, the twenty-firſt of September, 
and the fixth of November, being diſtant from London 
182 milcs. 

Saltord is only ſeperated from Mancheſter, by the 
river Irwell, and is therefore always reckoned one of its 
branches. The houſes are mean ſtructures, and moſtly 
inhabited by the poorer fort of people, but the church 
is a {tately gothic ſtructure, with a tower and ſpire ſeen 
at a conſiderable diſtance. 

From Mancheſter we travelled over an exceeding 
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good road to Warrington, a large populous town, ples 

lantly fituated on the river Merſey, over which there , 
an exceeding good ſtone bridge. Great trade is carried 
on by the inhabitants in making ſail cloath, and unde 
an average, they ieldom receive, in return tor that ar. 
ticle only, lets than ſeventy thouſand pounds à ye; 
Above ten thouſand men and women are conflantly em. 
ployed in carding, ſpinning and weaving, and 3 
other branches, and along the banks of the river a0. 
glaſs houſes, copperworks, ſugar houſes, and about five 
hundred men are conſtantly employed in making he. 
for exportation; and there is a ſmall manufactory fo: 
making pins. Large quantities of malt are alſo made 
here for the uſe of the neighbouring towns, ſo that 
great fortunes are acquired by many of the inhabitants 
and it continues to increaſe ever ſince the duke of Bride. 
water's navigation has been carried on in the mann. 
already deſcribed. 

'The ſtreets in the town are well. paved, there beige 
plenty of ſtone in the neighhourhood, and many ot the 
houſes are elegant and well built. 

With reſpect to public foundations, there are two 
pariſh churches, five meeting houſes, with an acadc- 
my, where the ſons of Diſſenters are inſtructed in the 
ſame manner as at the Univerſity. But the plan uw 
which this academy is eſtabliſhed is too liberal to cone 
the pupils to one denominat on. 

The children of proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church 
are alſo inſtructed here on very caſy terms, and to the 
honour of the maſters it muſt be acknowledged that mo! 
of the pupils make great progreſs in their ſtudics. 

There is a charity ſchool, where twenty-four ly; 
are taught and cloathed, and when bound out appren- 
tice, have cach a Bible, a Common Prayer Book, and 
a ſvit of cloathes. The free grammar ſchool is a w:i! 
endowed foundation, and many young gentlemen both 
from London and the Weſt Indies have had their educ. 
tion in It. 

There is alſo a charity ſchool for twenty-ſix boys, 
founded and endowed by one Mr. Waterſon, who pro- 
cured the money, by ſhewing a dancing hotſe to the 
people in different parts of the country. 

Upon the whole, Warrington is at preſent a verv 
flouriſhing town, and is likely to be more ſo, when the 
inland navigation is compleated. The weekly market 
is on Saturday, and there are two fairs, viz, on the 
eighteenth of July, and the thirtieth of November be- 
ing diſtant from London 182 miles. | 

Near Warrington is a ſmall village, called Winwick, 
where Oſwald, king of Northumberland, had a palace, 
but no remains of it are now left. 

From Warrington a road extends to Newton, an an- 
cient borough by preſcription, containing many houlcz, 
but moſt of them are extremely mean. In 1707, one 
Mr. Hornby a gentleman in this neighbourhood, tound- 
ed a charity ſchool, and endowed it with two thou- 
ſand pounds, where the children of the poor are in- 
ſtructed to read, write and caſt accounts, and are allow- 
ed a dinner every ſchool day. 

There is alſo an hoſpital, where ten boys, and ten 
girls are provided with all the neceſſaries of life, unt! 
they are fourteen years of age, when they are bound ou: 
apprentices to trades, This town returns two repte— 
lentatives to the houſe of commons, and has a market 
on Saturday, with two fairs, viz. on the ſeventeenth 
of May, and the twelfth of Auguit, being diſtant from 
London 187 miles. | 

Near it is Leigh, once a conſiderable town, but 15 0 
reduced at preſent, that it contains only a {ew houle: 
and has neither market, nor fair. 

From Newton we travelled to Preſcot, a very agree 
able town, but extremely ſmall, with a good church, and 
a handſome market place. It conſiſts of one broad og 
ſtreer, well paved, and being on the great road from 
Leeds and Mancheſter to Liverpool, it has ſome ga 
inns. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and it U“ 
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two fairs, viz. on the twelfth of June, and firſt of No- 


vember, being diſtant from London 194 m'les, 
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THE COUNTY OP LANCASTE 


The next place we viſited was the opulent and flou- 
hing town of Liverpool, ſo called, becauſe being 
iruated at the influx of the Merſey into the fea, the 
waters form themſelves into lakes and pools, The pro- 
digious increale of buildings, and the vaſt trade carried 
on by the merchants in this town, has induced many to 
call it one of the wonders of Britain. The trade to 
Ireland is divided between it and Briitol, and with re- 
ſpect to foreign trade to every part of Europe, Africa, 
and America, it is not inferior to the other. 

The trade to the Coaſt of Guinea, the Weſt Indies, 
North America, and the Baltic, has increaſed ſo faſt 
within theſe torty years, that the hauſes and inhabitants 
are now ten times more numerous. Ide greateſt part 
of the inhabitants are merchants, and they obſerve an 
excecding good rule, namely, that when any of their 
ſervants have a {mall fum of money, tney {ufer them 
to enter it into the common ſtock, and allow them a 


joint profit, by which means induttry is greatly encou- 


aged. 

During the laſt war, Liverpool carried on more fo— 
reign trade than any town in Eng 121 d, and at preſent 
it has above one hundred ſhips employed on the Coaſt 
of Guinea, beſides the vaſt numbers in other parts of 
the world; for it appears that there are upwards of ſix- 
teen hundred veſſels cleared from the port every year. 
There are near ſeven thouſand houtes in the town, from 
which ſome notion may be formed of the vat number 
of inhabitants. 

In the latter end of the laſt century this toven was in 
the pariſh of Walton, but being made free and enabled 
to build a church for their own uſe, they have fince 
that time erected three it: ly firuc ures, where the 
inhabitants attend divine fervice, and the miniſters are 
preſented to the livings by the magittrates 

It. George's church is the firtt that was built, and 
conſiſts of a na ave, chancel and {ide ifles, with a hand- 
lome organ, and in it are ſome tine monuments, 

The church of St. Peter's is built in the fame torm as 
St. George's, and has a tower at the welt end, in which 
is a ring of ſix bells. Theſe two are called the mother 
churches, for the others are only reckoned chapels. 

St. George's chapel is a mo#t beautiful Du n with 

a nave, fide iſles and a handſome ſpire. It is furround- 
ed by an iron palitade, and the organ caſe, fronc of 
the galleries, pulpit, and reading deſk are all of maho- 
any. 

The chapel dedicated to St. Thomas is a very hand- 
ſome ſtructure, and an act has latzly been procured for 
building two other churches, 

Beſides theſe places of worſhip for ſuch as att: nd the 
eſtabliſhed church, there are like ite meetings for inde- 
pendants, anabantiſts, quakers, methodiſts, and two 
tor the preſbyterians, one of which uſes a printed litur- 
Ev, and has an organ. 

The other public ſtructures are numerous, and i 
ſneaking of them we ſhall begin with the ncaa 
lounded by act of parliament. 1749. It is a ſtately 
ructure, built in the form of a ſquare of fine tree lone, 
and there are piazzas round it, wnere the merchants 
allemble to tranſact buſineſs. Ihe public ofkces for the 
ule of the corporation are held above the Exchange, and 
there is an afſembly room, where the gentlemen and 
ladies ſpend the evenings in winter. This all lembly 
129m is extremely ill- contrived, and the card room has 
more the appearance of a narrow paſiage, than a pl ice 
tor polite company to enjoy public diverttons, Ihe 
change coſt thirty thouſand pounds, but notwith- 
Uanding fo great 2 ſum, yet the building is greatly dif- 
ugured by throwing a protuſion of Corinthian decora- 
ons over the Tuſcan order. 

Ihe cuſtom houſe is a neat convenient ſtructure, 
liuated near the harbour, and Lit is amazing to ice what 
a variety of bufineſs is tranttied | in it. 

The Grammar ſchool is well endowed, and meny of 
tho VOUNg gentlemen have exhibitions in the univert.- 

ties. I'here is alſo a charity ſchool on a very liberal 
plan, lupported by the gener! ity of the inhabitants, for 
it boys and twelve girls, Who are not only cloathed 
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and taught, but alſo provided with victuals and lade. 
ing. 5 


There are ſeveral almshouſes for the widows of fe. 
men, and the workhouſe is under very goo regulation 
The docks for building the ſhips are properly ſecured | by 
by iron gratcs, but the want of à li_ht-houſe has beeg: 
leverely telt by the ſeamen, particular ly in March 
1757, when a moſt dreadful ſtorm aroſe, and det roy 
ed many of the ſhipping, beides ſtrand; ing ſuch as were 
out at fea, by which many victul lives weie Juit that 
otherwiſe m ight have been of great ſervice to ths com- 
munity. 

By the late act oy parliament for building new 
churches, only one is yet tiniſhed, on 4 plan du 
terent from the Ss, It is one of the mok ſtately 

tructures for the ule of a fingie pariſh, that is to be 
met with in England, It is dedicated to St. Faul, and 
is built in the center of a fine new ſquare, ſo that it is 
ſeen to greet advantige from all the app: oaching ave- 
nues. This church v vould have done great honour to 
the town, had the architect been a men of: 


an! inlarged 
wind, but being a derſon who took 


more deli kr TT 
adorning the minute parts, than Tem to the beauty 
of the whole, he has run into that ett juſtly called 
the greateſt effort ol little mind. 1 ou, cupolu 1S fo 
deepiy niched that it ſinks into an octagon, and has 
more the appearance ot one oi thoſe nicknacks, called 
Chineſe 1 emples, than the bold majeſtic ſimplicity of 
the Grecks and Romans, 

The capitals of the Corinthian pillars are extremele 
faulty, and hen we view the tpaces between them and 
the cornice, we are ready to imagine, that the archi- 
tect never took the proper dimenſions of his work. 
Ine circle within the dome is adorned with lonic pillaſ- 
ters, but the cornices project out to ſuch an unreaſona- 
ble length, that the whole beauty is obſcured. We have 
laid the more concerning this ſtructure becauſe it was 
built at the expence of the pariſh, and coſt twelve thou- 
ſand pounds; and we think that in juſtice to thoſe who 
paid ſo generouſly for a public f{tructure to meet in tor 

the worſhip of God, none ought to have undertaken the 

work, but tho'e who were perſec tly acquainted with 
Vitruvius and Palladio. The riches of the preſent age 
as in Rome of old has introduced a falſe tatte, and al- 
though there are ſtill ſome architects in this kingdom, 
whole knowledge and inveauity would do honour to 
Greece, or Italy, yet their beit pieces are deipiſed by 
ſomsꝭ of our + eiddy nobility, who preter, like young wo- 
men, a few dinſel decorations, to good ſenſe and folid 
judgment 

Many of the private houſes in this town are contrived 
in the moſt ele rant menner, but the ſtreets arc narrow, 
and the town 1s ſo badly ſypplied with water that it is 
brought on horſeback rom wells, at a Conliderable dit- 
tance, and many of the inns pay from thirty to torty 
pounds 3 vear for that article, We thall not pretend 
to fav, how far that inconvenience might be removed 
by the aKfance of art; but certainly (ome means 
ſhould be utfed in a town 10 opulent as Liverpool, eſpe- 
cially when it 18 conſidered, that it would turn to the 
grea: telt advantage to the inhabitants. 

A piay-houte has been lately eſtabliſned here, ant 
ſome of the beſt actors perform in it, ducing the Zus. 
mer. As a corporation Liverpool received its chatter 
ol incorporation from king John, but its privs Hewes 
have been confirmed and injarged by ſucceed Ws 10 
natchs, and it is now governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and an unlumtteden uber of aldermen, two bailiffs, a com: 
mon council of forty of the principal inhabitants, with 
a LOw!l Clerk and Other Proper ofacers All the ireemen 
of the town enjuy this tingula: privilege, that they arc 


) 
alſo fres of the City 9 Briftol, Which is of great ad. 
vantage to thy: wu 1 citcumſtances ob! es them to 


ettle 40, the latter. Tne wer ek TH 3 is on Saturday, 
and there are two fairs, viz. on the went y- fitth of Tuly 
and cleventh of Nuvenber, being diſtant from Lond on 
202 miles, EY | 
Although the newhboui hood of Liverpool is not 
eſteemed healthy, on account of its low fituation, yer 
"BB, meny 


| 
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many of the opulent inhabitants have pleaſant ſcats near 


it, and there is a fine walk pleaſantly over-ſhaded with 
tall trees. In this walk the people enjoy the benefit of 
the freſh air, and at one end is a genicel coffee houſe, 
much frequented in the ſummer. 

Whether the Romans ever had any ſe:tlement here 
is not perfectly known, but ſeveral ot their coins have 
been dug up at a ſmall village, called Little Croſby, 
in this neighbourhood. Poſſibly thoſe might have been 
depoſited, during their long war with the Brigantes, 
and ſome of the ſoldiers having been reduced to great 
neceſſity, might have hid them in this place till a more 
favourable opportunity occured for removing them. 

From Liverpool we travelled ro Ormfkirk, a ſmall 
town, but built in the moſt handſome manner, and the 
inhabitants carry on a trade through different parts of 
the county, by means of the inland navigation. It does 
not, however, contain any public ſtructures that merit 
a particular deſcription, although the ſtrects are well 
paved, and the houſes excceding neat. The weekly 
market is on Tueſday, and it has two fairs, viz. on 
Whitſun Monday, and the eighth of September, being 
diſtant from London 205 miles. 

In the reign of Richard I. # convent for black 
canons was founded at Burſcough near Ormſkirk, and 
remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and twenty 
two pounds, five ſhillings, and ſeven-pence; but none 
of its remains are now to be ſcen. 

The village of Latham in this neighbourhood is fa- 
mous for a mineral ipring, much frequented in former 
times, and here it was that the counteſs of Derby, 
whoſe ſeat was in its neighbourhood, ſuſtained a ſevere 
Gege againſt the army of the parliament in the laſt cen- 
tury, nor did the ſurrender till diftrefied tor proviſions 
and overpowered by numbers. 

Upper Holland, in the fame neighbourhood, was 
of great repute in former times, for a convent of be- 
nedictine monks, founded in the reign of Edward II. 
by Walter, biſhop of Litchfield, and it remained till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annuul re- 
venues amounted to ſixty one pounds. Great part of 
the church and cloyſters are {till ſtanding, and con- 
vey to the mind of the traveller ſome idea of its ancient 
grandeur and magnihcence. 

The next place we viſited was Wigan, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the {mall river Dowglaſs, over which there 
is a good ſtone bridge. It is a conſiderable town, about 
half a mile in length, and extremely populous on ac- 
count of the great manufactory carried on by the inha- 
bitants in making blankets, checks, rugs, and cover- 
lids. Coals are in great plenty here, and there are 
many forges for making of iron, that brings conſide- 
rable ſums of money to the inhabitants. The ſtreets 
are paved with ſmall pebbles, and the church is a molt 
magnificent gothic ſtructure. 

The town was erected into a corporation by queen 
Elizabeth, and contirmed by letters patent from Charles 
II. to be governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve alder- 
men, two bailifts, a town clerk, and other proper 
officers. 

It returns two members to parliament, who are cho- 
fen by all the freemen in general, the mayor heing the 


returning officer, and the houſes in general are ex- 


tremely neat. As it lays on the high road to Lancaſter, 
Carliſle, and other parts of the north, there are ſeveral 
good inns, and the people are hoſpitable and polite. 

The coal dug up in the neighbourhood of this town 
is perhaps the beſt in the univerſe, and it is ſo ſolid 
that it is worked into ſnuff- boxes, nutmeg-graters, and 
other forts of toys. The ſolidity and tranſparency 
hinders it from making any impreſſion, even on the 
fineſt Holland and Cambrick; fo that a lady may take 
a piece of it in a handkerchief without making the leaſt 
Rain. 


It has two weekly markets, viz. on Mondays and 


Fridays, with three fairs, viz. on Holy Thurſday, the 
twenty-ſeventh of June and the eighteenth of October, 
being, diſtant from London 195 miles, 
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In the neighbourhood of Wigan, is a village, called 
Haigh, ſituated on a lofty mountain, from whence : 
a clear day, a perſon may tee the Iſle of Man: Se 
ſome parts of twelve different counties. 775 
But the greateſt curiofity near Wigan, is the Burn. 
ing Well, ſo called, becauſe the water appears as boi! 
ing, and from it iſſues a ſulpherous ſmell, When 2 
candle or lighted match is put to it, it burns like 
brandy, or other ſpirituous liquors, and the flame 
clear day, can be ſeen for ſeveral hours, 

he m oſt rational account that can be given for the 
caules of this ſtrange phenomenon is, that the ground 
is impregnated with ſulphur, and being confined; when 
the vapours iſſue forth, the warmth communicates ite 
influence to the water, and operates in the manner al. 
ready deſcribed. There is no doubt but the waters of 
this well, if properly inveſtigated, might be of great 
uſe in the cure of many diſorders; but for What reaſon 
we know not they have ſtill been neglected, 

There is a ſmall village near this place, called Ruf. 
ford, where there is a fair on the firſt of May, for all 
ſorts of cattle, 

From Wigan a road extends to Charley, a very neat 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ftream, that falls 
into the Yarrow ; but it does not contain any thing re- 
markable. | E 

it has a weekly market on Tueſday, with three fairs, 
viz. on the fifth of May, the twentieth of Auguſt, and 
the fifth of September, being diſtant from London 201 
miles. 

Turning to the north eaſt, we came to Blackborn, 
an ancient town, pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream 
that falls into the Derwent, but it does not contain 
any thing that merits a particular deſcription, The 
helds around it are very delightful, but being out of the 
high road it is ſeldom vifited by travellers, 

It has a weekly market on Monday, with three fairs, 
viz. on the twenty-firſt of May, the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember, and the twenty-firſt ot October, being diſtant 
trom London 203 miles. 

Clithero, the next place we viſited, is ſituated at the 
foot of a lofty mountain, near the banks of the river 
Ribble, and was famous in former times for a caſtle, 
built at it, in the reign of Henry II. Some part of that 
ſtately ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, particularly one of the 
towers, which ſhews it to have been a very magnificent 
edifice. 

The houſes in the town are poor mean ſtructures, 
moltly covered with thatch; but the river and fields 
in the neighbourhood preſent the people with many de- 
lightful ſcenes. It is an ancient borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and enjoys the privilege of ſending two mem- 
bers to parliament ever fince the original ſummons, 
being governed by two bailiffs, choſen annually at the 
court leet of the manor. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are 
four fairs, viz. on the twenty-fourth of March, the 
twenty-firſt of July, the fourth Saturday after Michael- 
mas, and the ſeventh of December, being diſtant from 
Lendon 213 miles. | 

In the reign of Henry II. a convent was founded for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order, at Whaley, a large vit- 
lage near Clithero, and, in latter times, it received 


ina 


many benefactions, as appears from the annual ſtate of 
its revenues, which at the general diſſolution of relig1- 
ous houſes, amounted to tive hundred and fifty one 
pounds. Great part of this ſtately ſtructure is till 
ſtanding, having been converted into dwelling houjcs, 
but we are able, from what remains, notwithſtand- 
ing the alteration, to form ſome notion ot its an- 
cient grandeur. 

From Clithero there is a very indifferent road over 
ſeveral hills to Coln, an ancient town, and ſuppoſed t9 
have been a Roman ſtation, during the wars with the 
Brigantes ; becauſe, not only coins, but alſo many 
other antiquities have been dug up at difterent times, 
There are not any remains of a camp near this place; 
but theſe might have been deſtroyed during the Wers 
with the Britons, Saxons, Picts and Scots, 
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The town is pleaſantly ſituated ; but contains only 
\ few houſes, moſtly covered with thatch ; and the 
church is a poor low ſtructure. The people are moſtly 
employed in making woollen cloths, eſpecially the 
coarſer ſorts, which are fold at the neighbouring 

8. ä 
* has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and two fairs, 
„iz. on the twelith of May, and the tenth of October, 
being diſtant from Londen 215 miles. 

The laſt town in this part of the county is Burnley, 
ind is fo called from the brook or bourn upon which it 
i built. The ſituation is extremely delightful, and be- 
ing upon one of the great roads leading to Leeds, there 
ire ſome good inns. Many Roman coins have been 
jug up at different times in this neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly a few years ago, when ſoine copper ones were 
und, but they were not imperial only conſular, and 
ſeemed to have been ſtruck during the reign of the 
emperor Honorius. | | | 

There is a weekly market here on Saturday, with 
fre annual fairs, viz. on the ſixth of March, Eafter 
Eye, the thirteenth of May, the tenth of July, and 
the eleventh of October, being diſtant from London 
20 miles. 

1 this mountainous part of the country, we 
travelled to Preſton, a very handſome town, pleaſantly 
ſtuated on the banks of the Ribble, over which there 
jsa good ſtone bridge. It is a place of great antiquity, 
but at preſent many of the houſes are built in the 
moſt elegant manner, and the ſtreets are extremely 
handſome. The church is a ftately gothic ſtructure, 
with a Jofty tower, in which is a clcck, and a ring of 
eight bells. 

The houſe of lord Strange, in the great ſtreet, makes 
a fine appearance; and the gardens are laid out 
with great taſte, Although there is no particular 
branch of trade carried on by the inhabitants, yet 
the town is generally full of people; for the ſitua- 
tion being healchy and pleaſant, many people of 
ſmall fortunes, chuſe it as a place of retirement, 
in the ſame manner as at York and Beverley. 
Another reaſon why it is ſo populous is, becauſe the 
Court of Chancery is held in it, for the county Pala- 
tine; and the practice being different from that of the 
common law, there art always great numbers of at- 
tornies, proctors, ſolicitors and notaries. 

In the winter, there are balls and aſſemblies for the 
gentry, and the people are in general extremely po- 
lite, although it has been many years diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithet Proud, it being more commonly called 
Proud Preſton, than by its real name. 

When James duke of Hamilton raiſed an army in 
Scotland 1048, in order to reſcue the king, who was 
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place; but on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, the ſame year, 
he was met in this neighbourhood by Oliver Cromwell, 
and general Lambert, by whom his whole army was 
defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. This was the 
laſt effort made in behalf of the unfortunate king by a 
nobleman of the greateſt abilities; but rather unſteady 
in his attachment to any party, a fault which can be 
exily excuſed, eſpecially when the flames of civil war 
has ſet every family, as it were, againſt itſelf. 

The unfortunate duke was brought up to London, 
and tried before the ſame commiſſion, who condemned 
the king. His council, Mr. Hale, afterwards the great 
chief juſtice of England, pleaded, that the duke could 
not be tried in England, as he was a pcer of Scotland, 
and therefore inſiſted that he ought to be ſent to that 
kingdom ; but the commiſſioners perceiving that the 
duke was the life of the king's party, reſolved to try 
him az a peer of England, he being at that time duke 
o Brandon, and carl of Cambridge. This was meer 
matter of form, and the earl was beheaded ſoon after 
lis royal maſter, 

In 1715, the rebels, under the earl of Derwentwater, 
took poſſeſſion of this town, but being attacked by ge- 
ral Carpenter, they ſubmitted, and were all taken 
briſoners, on the ſame day (November the twelfth) that 
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then a priſoner in the iſle of Wight, he marched to this 
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the duke of Argyle defeated the earl of Mar at Sheif- 
muir in Scotland. 

It was alſo taken poſſeſſion of by a part of the rebel 
army 1745, but as they only remained in it a few days, 
little damage was done to the inhabitants. Upon the 
whole, Preſton is one of the moſt handſome towns in 
the north of England. Beſides two charity ſchools for 
children of both ſexes, it has ſeveral alms-houſes for 
decayed widows, and it returns two members to par- 
liament. 

It received its charter of incorporation from Henry 
II. and it is governed by a mayor, recorder, eight al- 
dermen, ſeventeen common council men, with a town 
clerk, and other preper officers. By the charter they 
are to hold a Jubilee, or as it is called a Guild, once 
every twenty years, which begins the laſt weck in Au- 
guſt, and continues one month, during which time all 
manner of public diverſions are exhibited, and people 
reſort to it from every pont of the kingdom, 

It has three weckly mar':ets, viz. on Wedneſdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, wi:h three fairs, viz. on the 
firſt Saturday after the ſixth of January, on the twer*'y- 
ſeventh of March, and the ſeventh of September, be- 
ing diſtant from London 212 miles. 

Theie was a convent for monks of the Premonttra-- 
tenſian order, at Loinſdale, founded in the reign of 
Henry I. and endowed with ſeveral valuable eſtates, as 
appears by the returns made by the commiſſioners, at 
the diſſolution of religious houtes, when its annual re- 
venues amounted to two hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds, 

In the ſame neighbourhood is a large village, called 
Lonridge, where there was formerly a convent, but 
no remains of it are lett. 

Marton Lake, near Preſton, is a large piece of wa- 
ter, eighteen miles in circumference, aud when it was 
drained ſome few years ago, eight canoes were ſound, 
ſunk in the mud, cach made of a ſingle tree, in the 
ſame manner as thoſe uſed by the Americans, and un- 
doubtedly had belonged to the ancient Britons. 

Penwortham, a ncat village near Preſton, was fa— 
mous in former times for a Benedictine convent, found- 
ed in the reign of king Stephen, which remained till 
the diflolution of religious houſes, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to one hundred and fifteen 
pounds, | 

Chipping, another village on the eaſt of Preſton, has 
three fairs, viz. on Eaſter Tueſday, St. Bartholomew's 
Day, and che twenty-eighth of September. 

But the moſt remarkable village in this neighbour- 
hood, is Ribcheſter or Ribblecheſter, a place of great 
antiquity, and allowed by all our antiquzrians to have 
been one of the Roman towns. | 

The military way to York can be traced to this 
place, and many antiquities have been dug up at ity 
tuch as coins, pillars, ftatues, altars, funeral monu- 
ments and inſcriptions. There is an ancient fortifica- 
tion in the neighbourhood of this village, near which 
anchors, rings, and pieces of veſſels have been dug up, 
and it is called by the people Anchor Hill. Near it 
are the remains of a deep trench, and it 1s generally 
ſuppoſed, that when the Romans were in Britain, 2 
canal run from this place, to the fea, in order to con- 
vey proviſions for the uſe of the garriſon. Many Ro- 
man bowls, and ether kitchen utenfils, have been often 
found here, with inſcriptions upon them, from which 
we learn, that a detachment from the ninth legion had 
been ſtationed in this part of the iſland ; and it is well 
known that they were in Britain during the time chat 


the emperor Severus lay at Vork. 


From Preſton a road extends to Kirkham, fituated 
on the north of the Ribble, near its influx into the Iriſh 
Sea. It is a ſmall neat town, with a fine gothic church, 
built on an eminence, ang from the church-yard, is an 
extenſive proſpect over the mountains and the occen. 
There is a free ſcbool in this town, foun'ed by one 
Mr. Colborn 1674, and endowed with lalaries for three 
maſters, who are to inſtruct youth in Latin and © reck. 
ſo as to qualify them for the unerhty. 4 be flit 
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maſter is obliged to be in holy orders, and is to preach 
a ſermon once a month in the pariſh church. There is 
a weekly market on T ucſ{day, with two fairs, viz. on 
the twenty-fourth of June, and the eighteenth of 
October, being diftant from London 221 miles. 

Poulton, the next place we vifited, is pleaſantly ſi- 
trated on a ſmall ſtream that falls into the Wire, near 
the Iriſh ſea, and the inhabitants carry on a conkdera- 
ble trade in taking fifh, which they diſpoſe of to the in- 
habitants of the inland towns, and ſome are ſent. by fea 
(o Liverpool. 

Indeed, the fituation of this town has every advan- 


tage for a naval trade, but it has never been carried on 


to any advantage, pollibly on account of its ſituation 
fo near to Liverpool. It has a good market on Mon- 
day, where fiſh are fold cheap, with three fairs, viz. on 
the ſecond of February, the third of May, and the 
twenty-fifth of July, being diſtant from London 229 
miles. 

Croſſing the river Wire at Poulton, we travelled to 
Garſtang, a large populous town, being near a mile 
in length, but built in a very irregular manner with 
dirty {treets, and very indifferent houſes, only that be- 
ing on the high road from Preſton to Lancaſter it has 
ſome good inns, and the church is a ſtately gothic ſtruc- 
ture. "The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there 
are three fairs, viz. on Holy Thuriday, the twenty 
firit of July, and the third cf December, being dittanc 
from London 223 miles. 

The next place we vifited was Lancaſter the county 
town, where the aſhzes are held, and all ſorts of public 
Buſineſs tranſacted. When the Romans were in Bri- 
tain, they had one of their principal ſtations here, altho' 
not exactly on the ſame ſpot where the preſent town is 
duilt, and in it a ſtrong garriſon was conſtantly kept 
to be ready to repel the incurſions made by the nor- 
thern barbarians, who infeſted this part of the iſland 
every yezr as ſoon as the ſpring ſeaſon permitted them 
to leave their own inhoſpitable mountains. There is 
ſtill a part of the wall ſtanding that formerly ſurrounded 
the Roman fort, and many coins, and other remains 
of antiquities have been dug up- near it. The caſtle 
is built cn an eminence, near one end of the town, and 
is ſuppoſed to be one of the fineſt remains of antiquity 
now ftanding in England. The ditch furrouncing it 
was made by order of the emperor Adrian, and Conſtan- 
tine Chlorus, who commanded in Britain, about the be- 
vinning of the fourth century cauſed two towers to be 
built, of which there are ſtill ſome remains. 

In the reign of Richard I. his brother, afterwards king 
ſohn inlarged this caſtle, and made it a place of great 
tirength, and here it was that he kept his court, when 
Alexander 11. of Scotland, came to do homage for Cum- 
berltand and Huntingdom, which he held by knight's 
ſervice from the kings of England. 

A late author, without referring to any record, but 
taking his materials from printed compilations, has aſ- 
ſerted that this homage was performed by Alexander for 
all the kingdom of Scotland; but nothing can be more 
talſe, nor was it ever aſſerted by any hiftorian of credit. 
That an oath of homage had been extorted from his 
father William, by Henry II. while he was his pri- 
foner is certain, but although every confeſſion made 
in a {tate of bondage is void in law; yet we nnd in 
Rymer's Faedra, a writ dated from Canterbury and 
iioned by Richard I. wherein he difclaims the homage 
maid by William, king of Scotland, becauſe it was nei— 
ther obtained by his own tree content, nor ever ae— 
knowledged by his ſubjects. Had the gentleman, who 
wrote the book alluded to, looked into the manuſcripts 
now in the Cottonian library, he would have teen the 
original copy: of the oath, ſworn by Alexander to king 
ſohn, where it mentions expreſsly that he did him ha- 
mage as his liege lord for the county of Cumberland. 
which at that time included what we now call Weſt- 
morciind, Northumberland, and ſome part of the coun - 
ty of York, beſides Cumberland alre.dy mentioned; 


: , 
at the fame ozth exprefs]y mentions that he did huinape 


for theſe cuuntics, ſaving his royal diguity as king of 
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Scotland, The meaning of which is, that a« aka 4 
England he did acknowledge John his lieve ir 5 
the lands he held in his kingdom ; but as for 8. has ”m 
ſtood wholly exempted. "IR 

Some real proteſtant hiſtorians of great credit. ,, 
have written in the preſent age, appear to be js, . 
of the facts here laid down, and they are ſtifled 
Carte, and Dr. Brady, who except lord Lytte] on, had 
the beſt opportunities of ſearching the originals om 
affair in @ ſimilar inſtance is ſet in a clear light by ws 
noble author abovementioned ; nor ſhould we ben 
dwelt fo long on the ſubject, were it not in compliance 
with our promiſe to our readers in different pa rey 


, */ . 3 to of this 
work, namely to {trip hiſtory of all the falſe vioes int 
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poſed upon it by ignorant and defigning nien. Pur 
to return to the ſubicct. 

In the reign of Ldward II. 1322, Robert J. k 
Scotland, having marched into the northern 
England laid all waſte before him, reduced the 
part of this town to aſhes, but it foun roſe uon 
ruins, and became more grand and mupgniticen: . 
betore, It was again beautified and inlarged by ſohn 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, who built a ſtrong tower 
on the upper part of the caſtle, ſtill called John of Gavnt's 
chair. The proſpect from this tower, is ſo grand, * 
it ſcarcely admits of a deſcription, "he rcots of es 
houſes appear as on a level with the ſurface of the 
| puny the delightful windings of the river Lane, 

une, the mountains in Wales and Cumberland, wit: 
the ocean and the Iſle of Man all contpire to fill the 
mind of the ſpectator with admiration at the infinir- 
witdom of the Ahnighty Creator, and the beauty ang 
rezularity of his works. 

Many of the houſes in the town are well built, by 
being on a riting ground, the ſtreets are rather narrow 
and irregular. The cuſtom-huuſe is an exceeding nent 
modern ſtructure, and there is a handſome ſto ie drid be 
over the river, conſiſting of five large arches. Thee 
is but one pariſh church, but it is built in the form d 
a cathedral, with fide iſles and a lofty tower ſeen at a 
conſiderable diſtance, 'I he town is populous, and there 
is a conſiderable trade carried on by the inhabitants to 
America, and other parts of the world, but the neigh- 
bouring country being only poorly inhabited, there i, 
but little demand for ſugars, and ſuch other articles, a; 
are imported. To this may be added the negligence 4 
the people, in ſuffering the harbour to fall to decay, 
for it is now ſo choaked up with ſand, that no ſhips of 
oreat burthen can come into it, 

1 here were many religious houſes here in the times of 
popery ; but they were but poor ſtructures, and none 
of their remains are left. It is a borough by preſerip- 
tion, but king ſohn granted it a charter of incorpara— 
tion, by which it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
ſeven aldermen, two bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſles. 
twelve common burgeſſes, with a town clerk, and 
other proper officers, the repreſentatives in parliament 
being choſen by all the freemen in general. 

The county courts have been held here ever ſince the 
reign of Edward III. and the aſſizes are held in the 
hail of the caſtle, the other parts ot it being uted as ! 
gaol both for felons and debtor:. Over the bench, 
where the crown Cauſes are tried is inſcribed in letters 
of gold, the following moit beautiful, and emphait: 
words of {cripture : 
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Let ſudgment run down as water, and rightegu! 
«© neſs as a mighty ſtream.” 


The weekly market is on Saturday, and ther? ste 
three fairs, viz, on the firſt of May, the fifch oi jus, 
and the tenth of October, being diſtant from London 
233 mules, CHD 

I here was a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian of 
Cer, at a ſmall village, called Wierſdale, near tn“ 
town, founded ſoon after the conquett, but the ons“ 
not liking the ſituation, they removed from it in © 
reign of Henry II. and ſettled at Wythney in Ireland. 

There was alſo a convent for black canon: at C 

N 


cham, founded ſoon after the conqueſt; but no re- 
mains of it are now left. . 

About five miles from Lancaſter is a very great natu- 
| curioſity, called Dunald-Mill-Hole, being a cave 
it the foot of a mountain, into which a large brook 
irs, after it has driven a mill near the entrance. It 
ontinueEs its courſe about two miles under ground, and 
then appears at Carnford, a ſmall village in the road to 
Kendal. ; ; 

The entrance to this cave is by a rugged paſſage from 
he mill, that deſcends about ten yards perpendicular, 
hrough chinks in the rocks and clumps of trees Hav- 
ing entered this ſubterrancous region, we proceeded 
rough natural vaults of rocks, fometimes ſo high, 
that they ſeemed to reſemble the roof of a church, and 
n other parts ſo low, that we were obliged to creep on 
our hands and fect. | 

Keeping ſtill along the ſides of the brook, we were 
.reeably entertained with the water dropping upon the 
ocks, which ſeemed to reſemble ſomething of mulick, 
vhilſt the echo, occaſioned by the falls, was pleaſingly 
erible. In the hollow parts of the cavern were {mall 
beautiful Jakes formed by the brock, and the falls ot 
water from the rock, having frequently diminiſhed the 
as of our candles, the roof appeared as if variegated with 
A ſorts of colours. The ſides appeared as fine marble, 
of all manner of colours, and covered with the moſt 
beautiful varniſh. | 

A perſon may travel over many parts of the univerſe 
before he meets with {o great a curiolity as this cave, 
ind the reaſon why it is ſo little mentioned by any of 
dur hiſtorians, can only be owing to the obſcurity. of 
its ſituation. 

From Lancaſter a road extends to Hornby, an anci- 
ent town, ſituated on the river Lone, over which it 
has a ſtone bridge. It has ſtill the ruins of an ancient 
caſtle, built by one of the Stanley's, and was the feat 
of lord Monteagle, who diſcovered the Gun-powder 
Treaſon. Some part of it has been lately repaired, and 
it is now the ſeat of Mr. Charteris, grandſon of the late 
colonel Charteris, who has a large eſtate in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

There was formerly a convent in this town for menks 
of the Premonſtratenſian order, founded in the reign 
of king John; but no remains of it are now left. ; 

The weekly market is on Monday, aud there is a 
air for Scotch cattle and horſes, on the thirteenth of 
july, being diftant from London 243 miles. 

The mountains in this part of the county appear 
extremely romantic, and fills the mind of the traveller 
vith horror, eſpecially when he ſees the frightful recks 
keming ready to fall upon him, and the people 
hare a proverb, which they expreis in the following 
myme: 


Ingleborough, Pendle-Hill, and Penigent, 
are the higheſt hills between Scotland and Trent. 


They have no ether fewel beſides turf, which is ex- 
remely diſagreeable to thoſe who have been uſed to live 
u ſome other parts of the kingdom. 
rom this place we travelled weſtward over very 
lapreeable mountains, to viſit that part of the county 
which lies to the north weſt of Lancaſter, forming 
elort of peninſula, and in our journey thither, paſſed 
trough a large village, called Warton, {1tuated ncar 
lake, where the people catch large quantities of fiſh. 
© his an excellent free ſchool, with a fine library, 
ounced and endowed by doctor Hutton, a native of 
lat place, and archbiſhop of York, in the latter end 
i the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

tom this place we travelled to the mouth of the 
ver Ken, and crofied a ferry to Cartmel, fituated a- 
nongſt hills, and has a e formed by the Ken, 
nd the influx of ſome other rivers. The tide retires ſo 
that at low water, patiengers can croſs the ferry 
en ſoot; but that is often attended with dangerous 
"Mequences, eſpecially to thoſe who are but little ac- 
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quainted with the place ; for the fea ſometimes returns 
with ſuch fury, that they are overtaken before they can 
get to the ſhore, | | 

This town is much decayed ; for although it is 
ſituated in a good place for trade, yet that has never 
received any encouragement, 

In the reign of Henry IT. the earl of Pembroke 
founded a convent here tor canons regular of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, and endowed it with many valuable 
privileges; for at the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and forty 
two pounds, two ſhillings. The cloyiters, and other 
parts of the building are now deſtroyed, but the church, 
a ſtately ſtructure, is uſed by the 
of worſhip. 

The weekly market is on Monday, and there are 
two fairs, vic, on Whitſun Monday, and the fir{ 
Tueſday aſter the twenty-third of October, being diſtant 
from London 258 miles. 

From Cartmel, a road extends to Ulverſton, ſituated 
on a large bay, but does not contain any thing remark - 
able, the houſes being poor mean ſtructures, and the 
ſtreets irregular and ill paved. 

Ihe mancr was granted to John Coupland, one of the 
heroic barons, who fought at the battle of Durham, 
and took David king of Scotland prifoncr 1346. 

It has a weekly market on Monday, and two fairs, 
viz. on Holy Thurſday, and the firſt Thurſday after 
the twenty-third of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 265 miles. 

Dalton, the next place we viſited, is a poor decayed 
town, not confiſting of any thing remarkable, there 
being only a few houſes in it, more like cottages than 
buildings, proper for a town. It has a poor weekly 
market on Saturday, with two fairs, viz. on the ſixth 
of June, and the twenty-third of October, being diſtant 
from London 271 miles. King Stephen ſounded a 
convent for monks of the Benedictine order at Kirkb 
Ireleth, now called Kirkby croſs, becauſe it had for- 
merly a ſtone croſs; but the greateſt part of it is now 
taken down. This convent was endowed with many 
valuable privileges, and enjoyed more riches than many 
of the mitred abbies, ſor at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, its annual revenues amounted to nine hundred 
and fixty-ſix pounds, ſeven thillings. Part of the walls 
are ſtill ftanding, and it appears to have been one 
of the nobleſt gothic ſtructures in the north of Eng- 
land, | 

There is alſo an old caſtle, near this village, and in 
latter years, a handſome ſeat has been built in its neigh 
bourhood, for the reſidence of a country gentleman. 

At the ſouthern extremity of this promontory, is a 
long iſland, called Wanley, and in it are ſome fine 
paſture and arable Jand, extremely rich, by reaſon ot 
the ſea weeds, with which the people manure it. It 
was given by king dtephen to the abbot of the convent 
above mentioned, upon condition that he ſhould build 
a caſtle in it, and Keep it properly garriſoned ; but 
that being neglected, Henry IV. ſeized it, but reſtored 
it again to the convent upon their promiſing to fulfil 
the above conditions. Great part of this ſtately. ſtruc- 
ture is ſtill ſtanding, ſuch as walls, towers, and 
battlements, and it appears to have been exceeding: 
ſtrong. : 

In the ſame diftiict is a village, called Gleaſton, 
where there are ſtill the ruins of an ancient cafile, built 
ſoon after the conqueſt, and from what remains, it 
appears to have been a place of great firength. | 

The laſt town we ſhall mention in this county is 
Hawkſnead, a poor decayed place, which does not con- 
tain any public ſtructures, beſides a handſome church, 
and an excecding good free {chool, founded and endow - 
ed by doctor dandys, archbithop of York, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, and in it young gentlemen ae 
qualified for the univerlity, there being ſeveral exhi- 
bitions for them in Queens college, Oxtord. 

It has a weekly market on Monday, and two fairs, 

2. on Holy Thurſday, and the twenty firſt of Septem- 
ber, being diftant from Londoa 271 miles, 
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The air of this county is in general more ſerene than 
in any other part of the kingdom, where ſo much of it 
is expoſed to the ſea z but towards the fens near Liver- 
pool, and along the banks of the Merſey, the ſaline 
effluvia produces many diſorders among the people, ſuch 
as fevers, and the rheumatiſm, that generally end in 
conſumptions. In thoſe parts, however, which are fi- 
tuated farther from the ſea, and not expoſed to moiſts 
and fogs, the people enjoy good health, and generally 
are ſtrong and active. 

The toil is various, according to the different fitua- 
tious, In the weſtern parts it produces great crops of 
wheat and barley, and even the vallies, between the 
mountains towards Y orkſhire and Weſtmoreland, are 
very fertile in producing oats, which is chiefly uſed for 
bread. Almolt every part affords excellent paſture for 
cattle, and great quantities of hemp are cultivated, 
which ſerves to ſupply the manulacturers at Warring- 
ton, where fail-cloth and ropes are made for the uſe 
ot the navy. 

Both the oxen and cows are eſteemed as large, if not 
larger, than in any county in England, and they are 
remarkable for the length and wideneſs of their horns, 
fo that it is not uncommon to give a very exorbitant 
price for 2 bull, in order to keep up the breed, 

Iron, lead and copper are found in great quantities, 
and they have ſome mines of black lead, and good 
quarries of free ſtone, with which moſt of their houſes 
are built, 

Coals are in great plenty in general, except at Liver- 
pool ; but that deficiency is made up by the duke of 
Bridgwater's navigation; and in many of their pits 
brimſtone and vitriol is found in large quantities. 

All forts of fiſh are in great plenty, even in the moſt 
interior places; for one ſide of the county being ex- 
poſed to the fea, ſuch as are caught there are eahly 
tranſported into ſuch places as lay at twenty or thirty 
miles diſtance, and few parts of the county exceeds that 
in breadth. 

The rivers are fo plentifully ſtored with fiſh, that 
they are ſold exceeding cheap; and beſides the beſt of 
ſalmon, they have eels, which are ſaid to exceed any 
found in England. 

The trade at Liverpool, and the extenſive manufac- 
tories carried on at Warrington and Mancheſter, have 
been already mentioned, and with propriety it may be 
ſaid, that incluſive with huſbandry, theſe are the 
great ſources from whence the people derive their 
riches. 

The principal rivers in this county are the Lon, 
Lone or Lune, the Merſey or Merſee, the Ribble, and 
the Wire. 

The Lon riſes near Kirby Lonſdale in Weſtmor- 
land, and running ſouth weſt, receives the addition 
of ſome ſmaller ſtreams, after which it paſſes Lancaſter, 
and falls into the Iriſh fea, a few miles below that 
town. 

The Merſey riſes in the mountainous part of Derby- 
ſhire, near the Peak, and running ſouth welt, divides 
that county from Cheſhire, after which it continues its 
courſe along the borders of Lancaſhire to Warrington, 
already deſcribed, from whence turning weſtward, it 
falls into the Iriſh Sea at Liverpool. 

The Ribble has been mentioned in our account of 
Yorkſhirs, where it riſes near the town of Craven, 
and running weſtward, enters this county near Cli- 
thero, already deſcribed, after which it receives the 
addition of ſome ſmaller ſtreams, and dividing this 
county into two equal parts, paſſes by Preſton, and 
falls into the Iriſh Sea, a few miles below that 
town. | 

The Wire riſes near Hornby, 


and running 


already deſcribed, 
ſouth weft, receives many ſmaller ſtreams, 


after which, it falls into the Iriſh Sea, near Poul- 
ton. 

There are ſeveral ſmaller rivers, but as they are ſwal- 
lowed up in the above, none of them merit a particular 
deſcription. f 
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With reſpeCt to the manners of the people in . 
county, they are different, according to thei. f in ti 
and employments. In Lancaſter, Preſton Nm; 
ter, Warrington and Liverpool, we meet wi Wh 
of people, and conſequently with diverſity 
ters, while thoſe who live in the more reg 
in a manner ſecluded from what ſome call 
in their manners, as well as their ways 5 living. 31 
ſimple and unaffected, ; 700. PO 
The women of this county have always been oft. 
ed extremely handſome, and from tha: Ctrcut 8 
aroſe the epithet, Lancaſhire Witches; for 5 "ny 
firmly perſwaded, that beautiful women py: Wi, 
thoſe who have any claim to interior qualifications =? 
the greateſt witches in the univerſe ! But hd 
ple the origin of this Epithet might be, and a+ firih wen; 
ſidered as a very high compliment, inſtead of 4 ike: 
of reproach, yet it was in time perverted by "Rn Th 
tion to the baſeſt purpoles, and made uſe of +. 5... 
many innocent aged perſons of their lives, 
our happy retormation from popery was a ſe 


ei- 
th all ranks 
Of Charac. 
te parts, and 
lociety, 9 
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: ' 2 vere blow 
at the root of ſuperſtition, yet we find that the four 
dation of real knowledge was, by that event, only Jaid 

* uy 


it required time to complete the ſuperſtructure, 
It has been the happineſs of this nation to be bleſſod 
with ſome kings; but their misfortune to e del 
with thoſe of a different character. Even the das 
ages of popery had never bcen able to make a law for 
the burning of witches, as they are called: And ue? 
We anſwer, becauſe the tricks exerciſed by the pricss 
in pretending to exorciſins brought great ſums of Wy 
ney to the church. But that defect was amply made 
up by James I. That learned, but weak prince, had 
imbibed in his youth, all the ſtories concerning witch.. M 
craft, ſo common in Scotland, where he received his 
education; and there is reaſon to believe that he wa; Wl 
encouraged therein by his tutor, the celebrated Bu— 
channan, 7 
In defence of the ſuperior power of the devil over the 
human ſpecies, by means of his agents, he wrote a bock 
intitled, Demonology ; and when he came to Eag- WM 
land, he had intereſt to get an act paſt for the burnin” MW 
of perſons ſuſpected of witchcraft. We ſay ſuſpected, 
for every perſon of common tenſe muſt be convinced, 
that the crime could never be proved. | 


— _—_ 


in conſequence of theſe helliſh ſtatutes, many poor aged 
women ſuffered cruel and ignominious deaths, whoſe WM 
infirmities made them objects of pity to every man of Wl 
humanity, and much more to to thoſe who protels the 
name of Chriſtian, 3 
To remedy the abuſes committed by theſe acts, ana- 
ther paſted in the ninth year of his late majeſty, wherc- WM 
by they were both repealed, and even the pretenſion to lf 
the ſuperior knowledge of future events is made criminal Wi 
by that act; for whoever under any pretence whatever 
ſhall aſſume the name of fortune-tellers, or diſcoverers 0: Ml 
ſtolen goods, are to be impriſoned one year, and cur- 
ing that time, they are to ſtand four times in the pul- 1 
lary, after which they are to find ſuch ſecurity for their 
future good behaviour, as the court, where they were 
convicted ſhall approve of. For a further account v: i 
witchcraft, we refer our readers to our delcription 98 
Herttordthire. | * 
There are many curious plants in this county, bur f 
the limits of this work confines us to mention on 125 
following. L 
Bloody Cranes Bill on different parts of the {207% 
near Liverpool. 2 
LHairs Tail-ruſh in the marſhy grounds, near theπ e 
by. | 
Purple-goats-beard, near the banks of the Wire. 
Small Jagged Yellow Rocket, in the iſle of W. 
dea Buglols, near Dalton, and in other parts. 
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Prickly Samphire in the iſle of Walney, 

Marſh Flea-bane in many of the hedges. 

Small Sea Scurvy-Graſs, near Lavant. 

Wild Heart Cherry Tree, near Mancheſter ; and 

Tway Blade in many of the hedges. 

Lancaſhire has produced may eminent men, among 
when we ͤſhalt mention the following. 


Alexander Nowell, D. D. was born near Clithero 
in this county in the reign of Henry VIII. and pri- 
vately inſtructed in grammar learning, after which he 
was {ent to finiſh his ſtudies in queen's college, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees, and entered into holy or- 
ders. When the reformation took place in the reign 
of Edward VI. Dr. Nowell objured the errors of po- 
pery, and became a zealous advocate for the proteſtant 
religion, which induced Cranmer to get him preferred 
to the maſterſhip of Weſtminſter ſchool. 

When queen Mary aſcended the throne, he was 
marked out for deſtruction by bithop Bonner, and was 
very near being apprehended one day as he was fiſhing 
in the Thames ; but Mr. Bowyer, an eminent merchant 
in London, and afterwards lord mayor, gave him notice 
of his danger, and conveyed him privately to his own 
houſe, where he lay concealed, till he had an opportu- 
nity of eſcaping abroad. ; 

On the acceflion of queen Elizabeth, he returned 
home, and wes in ſuch high favour at court, that he 
always preached the Lent ſermons, and was promoted 
to ſome valuable benehces. He was the author of ſeve- 
ral learned works, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in refuting 
the errors of popery in the moſt maſterly manner, par- 
ticularly againſt the famous Jeſuit Campion. He lived 
to a great age, and died at London 1601. 


Edwin Sandys, D. D. was born at Hawkſhead in 
this county 1519, and inftructed in Grammar learning 
by a private tutor, after v-hich he was ſent to finiſh his 
ſtudies in Catherine hall, Cambridge, where he took 
his degrees and entered into holy orders. Edward VI. 
advanced him to ſeveral valuable church livings, and 
he was choſen vice chancellor of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, but being zealous in promoting the reformation, 
and having joined the party of lady jane grey, he was 
znprehended and committed to the Tower. 

Having ſeveral powerful friends at court, he procur- 
ed his inlargement ; but finding that he was not ſafe in 
England, he went abroad and remained at Franckfort 
in Germany, along with the other Engliſh proteſtants, 
till the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, when he returned 
home, and was promoted to the biſhopric of Worceſter. 
He was afterwards promoted to the archbiſhopric of 
York, and in both ftations diſcharged his duty with 
that zeal and diligence, that becomes a miniſter of the 
goſpel. 

His great merit, however, was not ſufficient to ſcreen 
him from the malice of his enemies, particularly the 
papiſts, who contrived many ſchemes to blacken his 
reputation, Among other of their helliſh deſigns, the 
lollowing deſerves to be mentioned. 

As the archbiſhop was returning from London to 
York, he lay one night at an inn in Doncaſter, and it 
being preconcerted among the papiſts, a certain number 
of them came to the houſe, and bribed the landlady, 
(who ſeems to have been an infamous perſon) to go into 
tne bed to the archbiſhop, while they were ready to 
burſt open the chamber door, and expoſe him to the po- 
pulace. Providence, however, prevented the exccu- 
tion of their deſign, for the archbiſhop, being awake 
jumped out of bed, and laid hold of the woman, til! 
his ſervants came to his aſſiſtance. i 

As ſoon as he arrived at Vork, he gave notice to 
tie theriff, who apprehended the woman, and ſhe hav- 
ing made a diſcovery of the whole affair, the con- 
lpirators were taken up and puniſhed as their crimes 
jultly merited. Dr. Sandys was a man of great learn- 
and piety, and publiſhed ſeveral very good ſermons. He 
ved at York in 1588, and lies buried under a hand- 
kane monument in the cathedral, | 
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; Lawrence Charde:ton, D. D. was born near Roch. 
| ale, in this county, 1547, and inſtructed in Grammar 
3 at a private ſchool, from whence he was ſent 
— inith his ſtudies in the univerſity of Cambridge; bur 
ee being bigoted papiſts, his father who heard 
that he had changed his religion, tent him a large bas, 

va 55 O 2 
in which was only a groat, telling him that he had dit 
carded him forever, and that he might now po and 


beg. 
» 0 * . * - 
But it pleaſed God to provide for him even kevond 


his expectations, for he was choſen fellow of Chtitts 
college, lecturer of St. Clements, and at laſt maſter of 
Emanuel college. Being in fentiment a puritan, lic 
was ſent along with ſome others in name of thoſe peo- 
ple to the conference held at Hampton court, but found 
that his eloquence could not avail in redreliny griev- 
ances, while the king inſulted him, and his brethren 
from the throne, and even threatned them with puniſh- 
ment, 

In his old age he reſignad the maſterſhip of the col- 
lege in favour of Dr: Preſton, leſt an arminian divine 
ſhould be choſen, but he lived to fee Dr. Preſton dead, 
and two arminians in the oftice, He dicd 1640, in the 
ninty-fourth year of his age. 


Robert Bolton, A. M. was born at Blackburn, in 
this county, already defcribed 1572, and inflructed in 
grammar Jearning at the free ſchool of Mancheſter from 
whence he was icat to ſiniſh his ſtudies in Brazen Noſe 
college, Oxford. When James J. went on a viſit to 
that univeri:ity, Mr, Bolton delivered to him an oration 
in the moſt elegant Latin, for which he received his 
majeſty's thanks, and was promiſed preferment. 

It happened that Mr, Bolton's fellow ſtudent, one 
Mr. Anderton, had been perverted to popery by ſome 
prieſts at Oxtord, and he prevailed ſo far on his com- 
panion as to obtain his promiſe to accompany him to 
Doway, in Flanders. "The two young gentlemen ac- 
cordingliy left the univerſity, and returned to their 
friends in Lancaſhire, without communicating their in- 
tentions, and waited till they were joined by ſome prieſts 
in order to proceed to Liverpool, where a ſhip was 
waiting for them, 

In tne mean time Bolion began to conſider the na- 
ture of the undertaking, and being deeply ſmitten with 
remorſe of conſcience, he returned to Oxford, and be- 
came a moſt eloquent preacher, and a pious divine, 
He was au puritan in ſentiment, as appears from his 
writings, and died 1634. 


Richard Bancroft, D. D. was born near Mancheſ- 
ter, in this county 1545, and inſtructed in Grammar 
at a private ſchool, from whence he was ſent to finiſh 
his ſtudies in Jeſus college, Oxford, where he took his 
degrees and entered into holy orders. Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton, high chancellor of England, appointed him ond 
of the chaplains to queen Elizabeth, by whom he was 
promoted to the biſhopric of London, in which ſtatio: 
he continued til} the death of Dr. Whitgift, when 
he was tranſlated to the archepiſcopal fee of Canter- 
bury. 

Dr. Bancroft had the moſt rigid and bigoted notions of 
church power, that ever were entaintained by any pro- 
teſtant biſhop, except Laud ; and it appears, that abo 
ſix hundred divines in his province, all eminent preach— 
ers and pious men were either impriſoned, or baniſhed, 
for no other crime, but that of finding fault with 1ome 
of the ccremonics. 

At the conference, held before the king at Hampton 
court, Dr. Bancroft delivered an oration full of the 
meaneſt and moſt abject flattery, wherein he ſeveral 
times compared the king ( James I.) to dolomon for 
wildom, Paul for learning, and Hezekiah for piety. 
He advifed the king to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, 
and as if he had thought of the moſt proper method of 
irritating the people in that Kingdom, who had the 
greateſt averſion to prelacy, he ſent for three of their 
divines to London, and conſecrated them biſhops, by 
which ſingle act he declared, that his ſentiments con- 
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cerning the church of Scotland, were, that all thoſe 
who had lived in it profeiling the Preſbyterian religion, 
were in a ſtate of reprobation. It may with propriety 
be ſaid of this archbiſhop, that he laid the foundation 
upon which Laud raiſed a ſuperſtructure. He died at 


Lambeth 1610. 


b 


Samuel Mather, A. M. was born near Wigan in this 

county 1608, and inſtructed in Grammar at the free- 
ſchool of Warrington. His parents being puritans, 
and not allowed wo worſhip God, according to the dic- 
tates of their conſcience, left their native country and 
ſettled in the deferts of New England, where their fon 
was brought up to the miniſtry in Harward college. 
In 1650, he returned to England, and was choſen one 
of the fellows of Mazdalen college, Oxford, from 
whence he removed to Dublin, and became a moſt ce- 
lebrated preacher. He was of the congregational prin- 
ciples, but moderate to all thoſe who diltered from 
him; for when Henry Cromwell, lord deputy of Ire- 
land, ſent him to eject ſome epitcopal miniſters from 
their churches in Munſter, he refuicd to execute the 
commitkon, telling the deputy that he was ſent to 
preach the goſpel, and not to hinder others from doing 
It. 

He was a man of great piety, and wrote a book on 
the types of Chriſt as prefigured in the Old and fulfilled 
in the New Teſtament. At the reſtoration 1660, he 
was deprived of his living, but continued to preach til] 
his death 1671. 


Barton Booth, well known on the Engliſh ſtage, was 
born in this county 1681, and his parents being in af- 
fluent circumſtances fent him to Weſtminſter ſchool, 
intending to bring him up for the church. But altho” 
he made great prozreſs in claſſical learning, yet being 
of a volatile diſpoſition, he left the ſchool unknown to 
either relations, or: friends, and went to Ireland, where 
he appeared on the ſtage in Dublin, with great ap- 
plauſe. 

In 1701, he returned to England, when Mr. Better 


ton took him into his company, and he roſe ftom -.... 
character to another, till he at laſt performed th. 
Cato, which was always eſtcemed his matter. a, 
Lord Bollingbroke procured him a ſhare of the mange 
ment of Drury-Lane Theatre, which he enjoyed = 


ty years and died 1733. 
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John Byrom well known for his treatiſe on the 7... 
hand, was born at Mancheſter 1691, and inſtructed ... 
Grammar learning at Merchants "Taylor's ſchag), Pop 
don, from whence he removed to Trinity college, C. 
bridge. | 

Soon aſter he leſt the univerſity he married a vt 
lady of great beauty and fortune, which exaſperated h 
father to ſuch a degree, that he utterly dihnherited hey 
ſo that Mr. Byrom had no other way of ſupporting 5 x 
tamily, but by teaching the ſhort hand, of which he 
was a compleat maſter, He was not, however, loft de- 
ſtitute, for his brother dying, he became intitle to a 
conſiderable eſtate, on which he lived till his death 
1763. 

He was not only a learned, but alſo a pious man 
and beſides ſome papers in the Spectator, he hath written 


two excellent poems, one on the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the other on Enthuſiaſm. 
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This county is bounded on the eaſt by Yorkſhire, on 
the fouth by Cheſhire, on the weſt by the Irith tea, on 
the north weft by Cumberland, and on the north by 
Weitmorcland. ; 

It is in length fifty-ſeven miles, in breadth thirty, 
the whole circumference being one hundred and {c. 
venty. 

It is divided inte fix hundreds, containing twenty. 
ſeven market towns, and fixty pariſhes, being wholly 
in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and province of Volk. 

Ic returns fourteen members to parliament, viz. tw» 
knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for cach of the 
following towns, Lancaſter, Preſton, Wigan, Clichesc, 
Newton and Liverpool. 


The County of 


its weltern fituation, and the mooriſh barren 

grounds, was anciently inhabited by the Bri- 
2antes, and afterwards made part of the kingdom of 
Northumberland. 

After the diſſolution of the heptarchy, this county, 
with Cumberland and Northumberland, was given to the 
Scotiſh kings, upon condition that their eldeſt tons {ſhould 
reſide in it, and repel the Daniſh invaders, and from 


T HIS county which receives its name from 


that circumſtance, we find the heirs apparent to the 


crown of Scotland in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
called princes of Cumberland, for that name was then 
common to all thoſe three northern counties. 

A late author tells us that this county was overlooked 
in doomſday book, compiled the year after the Norman 
conqueſt. That it is not mentioned in that famous 
ſurvey is true; but to ſay that it was overlooked, ſhews 
the author to be utterly unacquainted, either with the 
hiftory of England or Scotland. 

in 1057, we find Malcolm Canmore, prince of 
Cumberland, who having defeated Macbeth, king of 
Scotland, was crowned in his ſtead, This Malcolm 


who vas one of the greateſt herocs in that age, conti- 
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nued to hold theſe counties, during the remainder oi 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, but the inteſtine di- 
viſions in his own country concerning the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion obliged him to reſide in Scotland, till the heads 
of the party, who had ſtood up for Macbeth were ſub- 
dued. | 
At the conqueſt many of the Engliſh nobility fled into 
Scotland, and William inſtead of making a ſurvey of 
theſe counties, or as the author above mentioned, ſays 
overlooking them, would have willingly ſuffered the 
king of Scotland to poſſeſs them as formerly, could he 
but have procured his alliance, "That this was the rea- 
ſon why theſe counties were not numbered in doomtoav 
book, is as evident as any thing in hiſtory ; for Me:- 
colm Canmore having married Margaret, ſiſter of £0- 
gar Atheling, it was natural to ſuppoſe that he wous 
aſſert the title of his brother in law to the crown «© 
England, and when we confider how formidable 42 
enemy the king of Scotland was to the conqueror, u 
throne was not firmly eſtabliſhed, we necd not wor” 
der that he laid hold of every opportunity of cour''n! 
the friendſhip of Malcolm, and to ingratiate himie 
the more with him, left theſe counties unumbered. | 
Leaving 
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Leaving Hawkſhead in Lancaſhire, we entered this 
county at Ambletide, ſituated on the north end of the 
izke, called Winander-meer, and is a place of great 
antiquity as appears from many ruins ſtill viſible, par- 
ticularly the remains of a fort, tix hundred and ſixty 
feet in length, and four hundred in breadth. It has 
deen ſecured by a firong rampart and ditch, and in 
every part are vaſt heaps of ſtones, bricks, and other 
tubbiln, from which we may naturally infer, that it 
was formerly a place of great ſtrength. It is moſt 
probable that the Romans built a city on this ſpot, af- 
tet they had ſubdued the Brigantes, and Horſley tells 
a that its name was Dictus. 

Indeed there are ſo many Romzn antiquities ſtill vi- 
{le in its neighbourhood, that there is not the leaſt 
coubt of its havingbeen a very conſiderable ſtation, when 
they were in the iſland. At preſent the town is not 
Jarge, but extremely populous, and the inhabitants 
carry on a confiderable manufactory of woollen cloth. 
The weekly market is on Wedneiday, and it has two 
fairs, VIZ. on the Wedneſday after Whitſunday, and 
the twenty-ninth of October, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 209 miles. 

Near this town is an ancient caftle, called Ridal 
hal, or Ridal head, ſituated on a 1Olty mountain, from 
whence there is an extenſive and deli htful proſpect, 

But the greateſt curioſity in this neighbourhood, is 
Winander- Meer, one of the moſt beautiful I. kes in 
England. The ſouth eaſt ſhores are covered v7ith 
wood, cut into diſtinct plantations, and running to the 
top oi lofty mountains. On ſome ſpots corn is ſcen 
crowing, and tne whole has the moſt delighttul ab- 
pearance. 

The north ſhore conſiſts of two hills, both cut into 
the fineſt inclotures, and from the top, the traveller is 
preſented with ſuch a variety of proipects as ſeems to 
teſemble the univerſe in epitome. "The weſtern ſhore 
3 ſurrounded with rocks and precipices, with ſmall cluf- 
ters of ſhrubs growing in dilferent parts. Every part 
ef this lake appears, when viewed from the north, to 
de ſhaced with trees, but when viewed from the e:ft 
dis leen to be interſpercd with feveral ſmall ifland-. 
The barren mountains on one ſide, and the cultivated 
ones Gn the other, with the lakes, iſlands and woods are 
ai equally beautiful, and preſents a oreater variety of 
ovjects to the eye of the traveller, thin is to be met with 
n tome Kingdoms. 

The next place we viſited was Burton, a clean open 
town, ſituated on the read leading from Lancaſter 10 
Nendal, and in it are iome god inns, but no public 
buildings that merit a particular defcription. It has a 
weekly market on Lucſday, but no fair, and is diſtant 
om London 244 miles. 

Milthorp is a large village ſituated about four miles 
dom Burton, near the mouth of the river Ken, by 
which means a communication is kept up with Lag - 
cater, there being boats conttantly paſing between 
both places. This village has a great tair for all ſort 
et cartie on the twelfth of May. 

From tnis place we travelled over a mountaigons 
tract of land, interſperſed with beautiful vallics, and 
rived at Kirkby Lonſdale, ſo called becauſe of it ſitua- 
tion on the river Lone, and famous in former times 
or a ſtrong caſtle, of which there arc not any remains 
leit. 

The town is large with fine open ſtrects, and a 
handſome fone bridge over the river, and the church is 
«lately ſtructure, with a fine altar piece, and in it 
ie tome ancient monuments. The inhabitants are 
moſtly engaged in manufacturing woollen cloth, and 
ne town has been always reckoned the beſt in the coun— 
ir, except Kendal. The weekly market is on Thurſ- 
daß, and there are two fairs, viz, on Holy Thurtday 
22d the twenty-ſirſt of December, being diſtant from 
London 253 miles. 

Near this place is Wellington, a conſiderable village, 
ind famous for a mol curious bridge, conſiſting of 
ee femi-circular arches, built entirely of free tone, 
„ compaCtly joined that a perſon can fcarce perceive it. 
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: mouid- 
ings, and the whole has heen deſigned. with ſuch judo. 
ment, and fo ſkilfully executed, that it exceed; any 
ſtructure we ever faw of the {:me ſize. It is very fur. 
priting that we have no accounts let by whom this 
bridge was built, for although it is in the Roman taſte, 
yet we can ſcarce believe that it is fo ancient as the fitth 
century, when they left the iſland, and all bridges in 
the middle ages were gothic. js 
From this place a road extends north-weſt to Ken - 
dal, ſo called from its ſituation on the river Ken, over 
which it has three bridges, two of None, and one of 
wood. The town is not only the molt populous in 
this county, but in many reſpects the molt {lourifhins 
placc in the north of England. That it was one of 
the Roman ſtations is evident from the vaſt numbers of 
coins, altars, pavements, and baths, that have been 
diſcovered at differnt imes, and there is great feaſon 
to believe that one of their colonies was {ctiled in this 
place. Some part of the ramparts are tbl vitible, and 
the ditch was diſcovercd n few years ago, ſceming to 
nave incloſed about fix acics of land. 7 jo 


| The edges of che arches are all turned in with 


| here are ewiſe the remains of one of the explo- 
atory towers, and nr it are fore fan 
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| el monuments, 
in memory, we imagine, of thole Havilh chicts, who 
were killed in afliſting tle Romas avaink the Picts 
and Calcdonians Ea 2 
Sohmahert he Norman conanelt, a Nrony caſtle was 
built atthis town, of which there ore Nil late remains 
confiſtin ot losty wills wich towers. and battle nts, 
conveyin, to the wind of the traveller an ider of the 
ancient barons, Who 
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ved in fuch a Hate of frliendour 
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| his noble ttructure 
paſted through the hands of different proprictors, and. 
is remarkable for | eing the birth place of queen Ca- 
therine Parr, the laſt and moſt virtuous conſort of Henry 
VIII. 

The two principal ſtreets of this town croſ; cuch 
other, and they ate paved in the moſt elegant manner. 
containing many fine houſes. The church is one of 
the Jargelt in the north of England, built in the form 
of a Cathedral, ſupported by tive rows of pillars, and 
in the tower is a ring of fix good bells. The free 
grammar ſchool 1s fituated near the chuch, and the 
Icholars who chuſe to attend their exerciſes a proper 
time, hace exhibitions in Queen's college, Oxlord, to 
lupport them, till they have taken their degrees. There 
15 alſo 2 cnarity ſchool for children of both fe XC3%, who 
are cloathed and educated ; and there ate ſeveral alms- 
houſes for widows, 

As a pizce of trade, Renoal is extremely rich, and 
has continued to fivurith ever fince the reian of ad 
vara III. as appears from ſeveral of our publick it1- 
tutcz, Al] forts of coarie woollen cloths arc manufac. 
tured here, particularly thoſe uſed lor making ſailors 
jackets, and belides ſpinners and woot-combers, there 
are ſeldom leſs than tive thouſand hands employed in 
making ſtockings. They likewiſe deal largeiy in 
making of linſcy woolſey for home conſunption, 
and many hands arc employed in dreffing waſte filk for 
the uſe of the manufacturers in London. Upwards of 
an hundred men are conſtantly employed in tanning. 
leather, which ts ſent to the more northern towns, 16 
that, upon the whole, Kendal is a more rich and flou- 
riſhing place than a ſtranger would expect to mect with 
in ſo remote a part of the kingdom. | | 

lt received its charter of incorporation, fro 
Elizabeth, which was confirmed by James | 
governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen; 
wwenty four of the principal burvehies, with a town 
clerk, and other proper offices. "The tradeſmen ate 
divided into feyven companies, diſtinguiſhed by the fol- 
lowing names, VIZ. Viercers, Sheermnen, Cord ainers, 
Tenners, Glovers, Tavlors and Pe wterers, who have 
each a diflinct ball. Ihe weekly marxet 1s on Satur = 
dav, and there are two fairs, viz. on the 1Xth of Mary, 
and the eighth of November, being diſtant from Lon- 
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poſed to have been dedicated to Diana, at Levins, a 
ſmall village, near Kendal, and Horſley imagines 1t 
to have bcen erected when the emperor Severus was in 
Þritain. 

Watercrook, another village near Kendal, is remark- 
able for the 1emains of an old Roman camp, built in 
a ſquare form; and near it many coins have been dit- 
covered at different times. 

At Witherlake, another village in the fame neigh- 
hourhood, is a mineral ſpring, che waters of which have 
been of great ſervice in the cure of many diforders, but 
it is now little frequented, 

From Kendal a road extends to Orton, or Overton, 
a ſmall town, pleaſantly fituated, and remarkable for 
having a beacon placed on a hill in its neighbourhood, 
which in former times was uſed to alarm the county, 
when the Scotch invaded England. 

At preſent the town is in a very ruinous condition, 
without any public ftructure that merits a particular 
deſcription, although the ſituation is citeemed healthy. 

It has a weekly market on Wedneiday, with two 
fairs, viz. on the ſecond of May, and the Friday be- 
fore Whitſunday, being diſtant from London 271 
miles. 

Shapp, is a ſmall village, near Orton, but famous 
in former times for a rich convent for monks of the 
Ciftertian order, founded in the reign of Henry I. and 
endowed with miny ample privileges, as appears from 
its annual revenues, which, at the diflolution of re- 
ligious houſes, amounted to one hundred and fixty-fix 
pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and ſeven-pence ; but no 
remains of it are left. 

Near this village are ſeveral ſtones placed upright on 
one end, ſome of which are about ten feet high; but 
whether they were uſed as a place of worthip, by the 
ancient Druids, or ſet up in memory of a battle, 
or ſome other remarkable event, is not certainly 
known. 

A little to the north of Shapp is Shapmoor, a rough 
barren heath, where there is a mineral ſpring, which 
many people frequent for the benefit of their health, 
during the ſummer, It is ſtrongly impregnated with 
ſulphur, and has been found of great benefit to thoſe 
afflicted with the piles, and all manner of eruptions 
ariſing from internal weakneſs. 

Near this place is Haws Water, a moſt beautiful 
Like, and worthy the notice of every traveller. It ex- 
tends along the bottom of a hill, being of an oblong 
form, ſeveral miles in length, and on each fide are fine 
plantations of wood, with cultivated fields and rural 
cottages. | 

In approaching to this lake, we paſſed through two 
ridges of lofty mountains, the bottoms of which are 
finely variegated with incloſures and cottages. The lake 
is about halt a mile in breadth, and almoſt divided into 
two equal parts, by a ridge of the mountains ſtretching 
out, fo that when viewed from either fide at a diſtance, 
it ſcems to be two diſtin lakes; but as the traveller ap- 
proaches nearer, he begins to perceive his miſtake.. The 
upper end is incloſed with ſteep mountains, and fright- 
ful precipices, which fill the mind of a perſon who 
views it With horror, as he imagines that it will every 
moment cruſh him to pieces, 

The ſouth fide of the lake is encloſed with a ridge of 
lofty mountains, the bottoms cf which are finely cul- 
tivated, being laid out in incloſures, and interſperſed 
with many rural cottages. The whole of this beautiful 
ſcene preſents a greater variety of objects to the mind of 
a thinking perion, than can be found in travelling over 
ſome of ihoſe nations on the continent of Europe, 
where tov much time is often ſpent in learning vice, in- 
ſtead of virtue, But the virtuous mind will find ſome— 
thing to reflect on, beyond idle curioſity. He will be 
naturally led to admire the infinite wiſdom of God, 
who, throughout the whole frame of nature, has left 
ſuch impreſions of his attributes as muſt convince the 
mott obliinate atheiſt, that there is a God, althuugh 
conſcious guilt might wiſh there was none! 
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The ſeat of fir James Lowther, and the anc; 
ſidence of the family of that name, is only a how | 
diſtant from this place. The houle is large PE pay 
nerable, but rather irregular and clumly ; wn 8 
park is deſigned with great judgment, and finiſheq N 
the moſt elegant manner. The preſent proprict Ty 
building a town, near the hall, to conſiſt of three 4 4 
dred houſes, for the uſe of ſuch of his domeſticl * 
chuſe to enter into the marriage fate, 1 

It is not our buſineſs to enquire into thoſe ;; 
which firft induced fir James to undeitake this vor! 
but if it was with a virtuous deſign, not only to Fs 
population, but alſo to encourage indu{try, it i; ©, 
tainly praiſe-worthy, and deſerves the thanks 9 8 
legiſlative power, 1 

Appleby, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly © 
tuated on the banks of the river Eden, which enc; 2 
paſſes it on three ſides, and is the county town de 
the aſſizes are held, and all public buſinef, tranſact. 
ed. It was a place of great repute, when the Romang 
were in Britain, and one of the forts Where the 100 . 
were ſtationed, in order to relieve and aſfit thoſe wh. 
did duty on the wall, to prevent the incurſions of the 
Scots and Picts. Te 

In the reign of Henry I. it was endowed with the 
ſame privileges as the city of Vork, and its chr; 
were ratified and confirmed by his grandſon Henry l. 

In the reign of Henry III. a court of excheaucr wi; 
eſtabliſned in it, to receive the revenues from the 
northern counties, and that court was continued th 
ſeveral ſucceſhve reigns. It was twice ſet on fire by 

\ 4 : 
the Scotch, firſt by William, in the reign of Hm |!, 
a few weeks before he was taken priſoner at Alnwic!; 
and again by king Robert II. in the reign of Kichuid 
II. It has ſtill the remains of a ſtrong magulbes 
caſtle, built by one of the Norman barons, ſoon uf 
ter the conqueſt, but what is now left is utcd to: 
the county goal, both for debtors and felons. 

At preſent the town is greatly on the decline, aue 
has continued to be more and more deſerted of in; 
bitants, ever ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth, when 
the people ſuffered greatly by the plague. It has sti 
however ſome good houſes, and there are two part 
churches, both neat gothic ſtrudtures. The town | 
is a very good building, and there is a ſtone bridge over 
the river, erected at the ſole expence of lord Clifford, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Lady Anne, daughter of that nobleman, was 
a great benefactreſs to this place, and founded an hof 
pital for a governels, and twelve poor widows, who 
are ſupported with all the neceſſarics of life. 

There is an exceeding good iree ſchool, near ons 0: 
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the churches, founded by one doctor Smith, biſhop 0: 


Carliſle, in the laſt century, and there is a chait:y 
{cnool for children of both ſexes. 

It received its charter of incorporation from Ld 
ward I. and is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, with a common council of the principal n 
habitants, a town clerk, and other proper officers, aud 
the repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament are 
by all the freemen in general. 

It has a weekly market on Saturday, eſteemed the 
beſt in che county tor all ſorts of grain, with four late, 
viz. on Whitſun Eve, Whitſun Monday, the tent? ot 
Tune, and the tenth of Auguſt, being diſtant fron. 
London 279 miles, 

There is a fine ſeat belonging to a private gertiem®' 
at Crakenthorp, a large village in this nctghbon node, 
and it is faid to have remained in its prefent tute eve! 
ſince the Norman conqueſt. Many antiquiiies have 
been diſcovered near this place, which is not to - 
wondercd at, when we contider that it was fo nei tz 
Roman wall, and juſt on the borders of the military 
road. 5 

Crawdundale-waith, near this place, is only a as 
village, but remarkable for the tcmains of ſevcral can! 
and entrenchments thrown up by the Romans, #- 
from ſome of the inſcriptions on the rock, it ſeems — 
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have been the work of the ſecond legion, who were ſta- 
— here in the reign of V eſpaiian, when Julius 
Agricola, commanded iu Britain. 

Whelp Caitile, or Kitkby Shore, about four miles 
from Appleby, is famous for many remains of camps 
and intrenchments, and it 15 gene! ally believed tha 
there was a temple here, dedicated to one of the Pagan 
deities. Near the village is a mincral ſpring ſtrong] y 
impregnated with ſal:s, and of great uſe in the cure 
many inveterate diſeaſes, It is of a blackiſh bal 
but the patient muſt drink at leaſt, two or three 
quarts before it begins to operate. Ie is much fre- 
ouented by people in ſummer, and the village is a 
leaſant agreeable place. 

en mew caſtle is ſituated about nine miles from 

tirkby Shore, and being near the Roman high ay, 

1 concludes that one of the military ſtations was 
here. It is a ſtately ſtructure, but the time when it 
was built is not certainly known, although from the 
architecture it appears to have been erected ſoon afte 
the Conqueſt, and in the Reign of Edward J. we tind 
ic in poſteſſion of the lord Clit: xd, who often enter- 
tained John Baliol, king of Scotland, when he came to 
hunt in the neighbouri ing foreſt, 

It is now the property of the earl of Thanet, and 
conſiſts of lofty walls with ſpacious rooms, add 4 
deep trench, but the greateſt part is fallen to decay. 
Many Roman antiquities have been dug up in its neigh- 
bourhood, particularly in 1622, wien fore labourcrs 
diſcovered a ftone with an in! cription uf on it, inti- 
mating that it had been fet up in the time of Conttan— 
tine the Great. 

Near this place is a curious ancient monument, 
called by the vulgar king Arthur's round table, con- 
jiſting of a round entreuchment, incicfing a con- 
ſiderable extent of ground, aid by moſt of our an- 
tiquarians ſuppoſed to have been & place, where tour- 
naments were held in the Saxon times; but oth 
have imagined that it was erected in Eptuahecyp ys 
peace, concluded 1 ween Altheſtan king of Ene- 
land, Hacval king of Wales, and Conſt:ntine, king 
or Scotland, but that ; only a monkiſh fable, invented 
by thoſe preverters of hiltory, although ſome late au- 
thors have given it as truth to their readers. That 
it is of great antiquity there is not the leaſt doubt, 
and we arc of opinion that it was one of the theatres, 
erected by the Brigantes, when the Romans left 
the iſland, becauſe although the workmanfhip is ex- 
tremely rude, yet it has tome reſemblance to their archi- 
ecture, 

The next place we viſited was Brough, a very an- 
cient town, and of great repute under the ae ys 
it being ſituated near one of their highways, and i 
its neighbourhood is {till to be ſcen the place, w 50 
the common ſoldiers were buried. The town is 
tuated in a very romantic manner, at the botrom of 

2 hill called Stanmore, and in it was a ſtrong Callle, 

cal! ed Ceaſar' 3, becaule part of 1t was built while the 
3 were in Britain. 

It was conſumed by an accidental fire 1522, but 
in 1661, another was erected in the ſame place, by 
the lady Anne Clifford, afterwards Counteſs of Pem— 
broke, and it is now the property of the carl of 
Thanet, Great part of the building js ſtill ſtanding 
contifting of lofty walls, towers and battlements, 
ſurrounded by a deep ditch, and appears to have been 
tormerly a ſtrong and magnificent ſtructure. 

The town is now poor decayed place, not con- 
taining any thing q worthy of notice, the houſes being 
PL covered with thatch. The weekly market 
s on Thurſday, and there are two fairs, vi-. on the 
* ae 
September, being diſtant from London two hundred 
and! ſixty one miles. 

The laſt town we viſited in this county, was 
Kirkby- Steven, ſituated among hills near the borders 
of the county of Durhain, an d iS a place of great an- 
tiquity, although no certain accounts are left by 
Waom it was Fail IRR © enk 3 of one large open 
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before Whitſunday, and the thirtieth of 
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ſtreet, in which are ſome good houſes, and the 


inhabitants Carry On a conſiderable trade in making 
ſtockin: gs. 


The church is extremely old, and built low, and 
the fleeple is about fift ty four feet hin, with four 
bells, the laſt of which was put up 1749, at which 
time an untortunate accident happened co the per 
who was employed to make frames in the place of 
thoſe that were to be taken down. aving bought 
tne old frames he threw them down iron ( 
window, but as he was dropping the lat 
oid nail laid hold of his oy reg and pulled! 
it, from the wind: , forty five feet high, by which 
his brains were d. 1 5 4 Out, of when e I id C 1 
pleated his work, and was about returning to his a- 
mily at Appleby. f 

There are many ancient funeral monuments in this 


church, PREG Th arly a vault below ny to the noble 


family 'of WW! harton, and the effivics ef Andrew Har 
clay, call of Cat! lle, wio was attatnricd and beheaded 
by order of Edward {1 ir betraying the Eveliih arme 
at Byland abhy, near Lak 1320, by Which mens 


Robert Bruce, king of Scotlan., ohtiined a compleat 
v.ctury, and afterwards plundetcd the northern cou 
ties. It was generally fuppoled chat this noſleman 
was innocent of the crime tor Which he {uftered, and 
that Le Was put to vcaih mn rely to 1emeve 4rom the 
king the impata jon of cowardice, 
Near the church is an exceeding good tree ſchool, 
where young gentlemen are qualtfied tur the univerüty, 
after which hey have exhibitiens in Queens College 
O: cord. 

The weekly market is on Monday, and there are 
three fairs, viz. on Eaſter Mond. ay, W hitiun I uciday, 
and dt. Lukes day old (tile, being diſtant from London 
200 miles. 

Pendragon _ is fituated about three miles from 
this place „and was famous in te rer times for being 
the principal 8 of the noble family of Clifford, 
but David Bruce, king of Scot wary having invaded 
England 1341, his army reduced it to aſhes, in 
which ruinons manner it continucd till the Jatt cen- 
tury, when it was rebuilt by order of the countels 

Pembroke. This caſtle is pleaſantly fituated on 
the banks of the Eden, which runs close by its walls, 
and from what yet remains it appears to have been a 
plzce 01 Slcat firength. | 

The air in this county is different according to the 
various ſituations. On the hills it is Harp and pier cine, 
but in the vallies mild and ſerene. I hat part lying, 
northward is called the Barony of Weſtmoreland, and 
is an open CC untry, con: Ling of 
duces great quantities of - cat n, belides Very . good 
paſture for cattle. The ſouthern part is called the 
Barony of Kendal, and is very mountainous, and 
barren, but the vallies afford e waſturg tor cat- 
tle, and there is plen ty of wood for fucl. | 

The mountains contain m: ny mincs of copper, and 
in ſome places veins of gold have been diſcovetsd, 
but not ſufficient to anſwer the 'expence of Wor ieing 
them. Freſh water fiſh are in great plenty, and the bread 
uſed by the inhabitants, is in moſt places mace of oat- 
meal as in Scotland. The Prins. pal wmanufadtures 
carried on by the inhabitants is making Jockin; and 
woollen cloth, which of late years has bcen "rready 
improved, 

There are ſeveral rivers, the prigtipal ei: witch ary 
the following. | 3 IL 

The Eden which riſes at à hill near the borders 
of Yorkſhire, and running through the herthert part 


arable land, and pru- 


* 1 * SI 5 Ts Jr? 13 # * , * 
ef this county, enters Cumberland near | (N. Ihe 
vulgar have a tradition that ter Rhea In, en- 
deavoured to change the courſe of this river, but? 


found all his efforts in vain, and the people 1 re- 
peat the following lines. 


Let Uter Pendragon do what he can. 
The river Eden will run as 2t ran. 
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The Eimot has its fource from a lake, called Ullef- 
water, on the borders of Cumberland, and running 
paſt Penrith, falls into the Eden near that town. 

The Loder riſes at a lake, called Broadwater, and 
running north welt falls into the Limot, near the bor- 
ders of this county. 

The Ken, Can, or Kent, for it is called by all thefe 
names, riſes from a lake, called Kenunere, near Am- 
bleſide already defcribed, and running ſouth eaſt, paſles 
be Kendal, where it forms an angle, and turning fouth 
ſails into che iri{h fea a few miles below Burton. 

The Lon riſes near Orton in this county, but as it 
has been already deſcribed in cur account of Lancaſhire, 
we ſhall not ſay anv more concerning it in this place. 

There are ſevere! other rivers in this county, but as 
they all run into thoſe already mentioned, none of them 
merits a particular deſcription. 

T he inhabitants of Wellmoreland are plain, ſimple 
and honeſt, unacquainted with luxury, and very indul- 
trious, both az artiſts and huſbandmen. In former 
times, they were teputed barbarous in their manners, 
but that was entirely owing to their {ituation on the 
borders, where by the frequent incurſions of the Scots 
they ſeldom knew who were their proper fovereigns, 
They were all obliged to learn the uſe of arms, for 
their own ſafety, and it was common, when the Eng- 
liſh army invaded Scotland, for them to march along 
with them for the fake of plunder. 

To that conduct of theirs may be aſcribed the inve- 
tcrate hatred that always ſubſiſted between them, and 
the Scots, who during their expeditions into England, 
always laid this and the other northern counties watte 
with fire and ſword, driving their cattle away before 
them, and leading their youth into ſlavery. But all 
theſe evils are now removed by the happy union of both 
nations, which for the mutual advantage of the whole, 
we hope will remain to the lateſt period of time. 

Weiſtmoreland, like all other mountaincus counties, 
has many curious plants, but we ſhall only mention 
the following, viz. 

Hairs-Tail- Ruſn, or Moſs Crops, in the marſhy 
grounds. 

Bay-l:aved Sweet Willow on ſome of the hills. 

Mountain Crow Foot at the bottom of the hills. 

Water Gladiale on the banks of the lakes. 

White Flowered Baſtard Helebore, in the woods, 
near Lowther- hall. 

Crois- Wort Madder, near Orton. 

Common Spignell, near Kendal. 

Nloſs Maiden Hair, on the banks of the Eden. 

Holy Roſe on the rocks near Kendal. 

Bids Cherry on many of the mountains. 

Snake-weed in many of the woods. 

Mountain Garlick, with broad leaves and purple 
flowers, in ſome of the woods. 

Great Billberries in ſome of the foreſts. 

Narrow-leaved Lilly Conwally in many different 
parts, 

Round-lezved Mountain Sorrel in ſome of the woods. 

Small Ruſh, with a long ſtalk, in the form of a ſpire, 
near Ambleſide. 

Budded Arſmart on the banks of the Jakes ; and 

Sweet Willow near the rivets and bruvks, 


Many eminent perſens have been born in this county, 
but we ſhall only mention the following. 


Chriſtopher Bambridge, or as he is ſometimes called 
Bainbridge, was born near Appleby in this county, 
ſometime in the latter end of the reign of Henry VI. 
but the year is not certainly known. Being a youth of 
a promitiag genius, his parents deſigned him for the 


church; and after he had been inſtructed privately in 


Grammar learning, he was ſent to tinifh his ſtudies in 


Qu-ens college, Oxford. 


Having entered into holy orders, he was preſented by 


Henry VII. to ſcveral valuable livings, for the king had 


2 great 0pit.01 of his abilides, and viten employed him 
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in very important negociations. Beſides the deanery 
— ＋ 16e 1 0. 


Windſor, and the maſterſhip of Queens college! . 
which he was appointed, the king promoted hin; to * 
matter of the rolls, biſhop of Durham, and laftty are 
biſhop of Y ork. ing 

On the acceſſion of Henry VIII. he was not take 
much notice of at court, being ſupplanted by the "a 
trigues of Wolfey, although from motives of reſpe& 4 
his age and experience, he was ſent on an embaſſy to 
Rome, where he was created a cardinal ; but when ke 
was preparing to return home, he unfortunately {truck 
his cook, who in revenge conveyed poiſon into hi. 
victuals, of which he died at Rome 1514. hs 

Bernard Gilpin, commonly called the Northern g. 
poltle, on account of his unwearied zeal in prom: 
the Reformation, was the fon of a country ventlemsr 
near Kendal, in this county, where ke was born 181 
He was privately inftructed in Grammar learnins, Rn 
which he was entered a ſtudent in Queens colle bg . 
ford, where he took his degrees and entered into h 
orders, 

Being deſirous to improve himſelf in the knowleds 
of divinity, he went over to Louvain, where he 6 
mained about two years and read over ſome of the fathers 
comparing their ſentiments of religion with the doc 
trines of the Romiſh church. Hearing that his unc! 
Dr. Tonftal, was advanced to the biſhopric of Duc- 
ham, he returned to Engiand, and was priejentcd to {+ 
veral livings, but refuſed to hold any more than one, 
which was the rectory of Haughton le Spring, in tie 
county of Durham. 5 

During the reign of Edward VI. he did every thing 
in his power to promote the reformation, and on the ac. 
ceſſion of queen Mary, his uncle protected him from 
the mal:ce of the papiſts for ſome time, but in the lat- 
ter end of her reign, commiſſioners were appointed |,, 
cardinal Pole to enquire into the ttate of religion in th: 
north, and when it was found that Mr. Gilbin has 
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propagated the proteſtant religion in thoſe parts, he was 


apprehended in order to be burnt as a heretic. 

God, however, who had much work for him to per- 
form in this world, protected him from the malice ot his 
enemies, for as they were bringing him up to London, 
news arrived that the queen, and the cardinul were 
dead, fo that he returned again to the diſcharge of his 
duty as a miniſter of the gotpel. 

F rom that time tiil his death, he continued to preach 
in ſuch a manner, as reſembled the apoſtles, of old ra- 
ther than modern clergymen, and once every ſummer, 
he went a circuit through Weſtmoreland, Cumberland 
and Northumberland, preaching to the people, wir 
wherz deſtitute of miniſters. He kept a ſchool in his 
houſe for the youth of the pariſh, many of whom he 
lent to the univerſity at his own expence, and {ch was 
his hoſpitality, that he Kept open houſe tor ail thats 
who were in Want. 

His whole patiſh ſeemed to reſemble one famiy, 
and he made it a conſtant rule to viſit each houie 0102 
in the year, and invited them in return to vihit ham, 
He kept three tables on Sunday, one for the gentle 
men, another for the tarmers, and à third for the poor, 
by which he became acquainted not only w:ta that 
knowledge in religion, but allo with their vaiiou» 
wants, ſo that he was both a ſpiritual and temporal 
ther in his pariſh. | 

His reputation was ſo great in the north of England, 
that the people nſed to ſay, If a horſe was turncd 
*« looſe, in any part of the country, he would imme!” 
© afcly make his way to the rector of Haughton.” 

When we confider the age in which tais worty man 
lived, the rude ard ignorant place, where he was lend. 
with his ſtruggles againſt popery, and his unweatied zu. 
to promote the goſpel, the whole reminds us o 
heavenly maiter, who went about doing god. 105 
conduct in life, is a bright example for all tnoiz to c. 
atter, who enter upon the charge of 2 parih, aud 
ſnews us what may be done by thoſe, wie have t 
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love of true religion at heart. He died 1583, and was | 
interred in his own church, being attended to the grave 


545 


learning at the free ſchool of Appleby, from whence he 


—_—__ 


ERS E cr was {ent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's College, Ox- 
by every ouſekeeper in his pariſh. ford. 
SS. 2 > 
es Beale: DD 4 0 : 1 a young gentleman of great abilities, and 4 
RY un Th Was ern NEAT One, in wely imagination, he was choſen one of the Terra 
this county 1007, and inſtructed in grammar learning, at Filii, when the act was celebrated 1658. But during 
the free ſchool of Appleby, ſrom whence he was ſent his oration, he ſpoke ſo contemptuouſly of Oliver 
to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's, Oxford, where he took 


Cromwell, and the leading men under him, that he 


was obliged to aſk pardon on his knees in the midit ot 
the ſenate, 


When he had taken his degrees, he 


his degrees, and entered into holy orders. He was firſt 
appointed reader of the metaphyſicks, in the Univerſity, 


keeper of the Bodleian library, and afterwards provoſt 


ws remained 
of his own college. 


at Oxford, till the reſtoration, and then returned to 
When the Reſtoration took place, he was appointed his native country, where he entered into hel orders, 
lady Margaret's profeſſor of divinity, and ſoon after and was appointed chaplain to the garriton of Bunkirk | 
romoted to the biſhoprick of Lincoln. Having writ- at that time poſſeſſed by the Engliſſi; but the air not he it 
ten ſome things againtt the papilts, he was forbidden greeing with his conſtitution, he returned home, and | 
the court, but being a meer time lerving man, he com- went chaplain to the garriſon of Tangier in barbary. 1 
plied with king James's order for reading the de- During his refidence at that place, he acquired the 
claration, being more afraid of looting his biſhoprick, Knowledge of their language; and upon nis return 
than injuring his country, or tinning againſt his con— home, wrote a deſcription of the weſtern parts of A- 
{cienCce. irica, | 
At the revolution he was one of the firſt who took He was afterwards promoted to the rectory of Mil- 1 
the oaths to king William, and wrote a pamphlet to {fon in Wiltſhire, prebendary of Saliſbury, archdeacon 1 
prove that king James had forfeited his title to the of Coventry, and dean of Litchiield, Beſides his de- 1 
crown. He died 1691. ſcription of Africa, he wrote teveral learned works, | 
Burnet tells us that Barlow was a rigid Calviniſt, particularly the preſent ſtate of the ſews, throughout 
with reſpect to the five points; and it appears from the world, and an efiay on the nature and tendency of 
{ome pieces written by him, that he was a very accu- the Mahometan religion. But his greateſt honour is 
rate ſcholar ; but whatever were his ſentiments of re— 


his, being the father of the celebrated Joſeph Addiſon, 
ligion, or his character as a man of learning, yet we elquire, wh 


ofe life the reader will find in our account 
\clieve the impartial reader will not conſider him as any of Wiltſhire 
great ornament to the epiicopal office. 


Doctor Addiſon died at Litchfield 1703, and was in- 


terrcd in that cathedral, 
John Barwick, D. D. was horn in this county 1612, 


and inſtructed in grammar learning, at the free ſchool 
in Kendal, from whence he was {ent to finiſh his ſtu- 


John Mill, D. D. was born near Shapp, in this 


county 1645, and inſtructed at the free grammar 
f dies in St. John's college, Cambridge, where he took ſchool of Kendal, from whence he was ſent to hniſh his 
1 his degrees, and was elected one of the fellows. {iudies in Qucen's College, Oxford, where he took his 
: When the civil wars-broke out, he diſtinguiſhed him- his degrees, and was choſen one of the feilows. Hau- 


ſelf by his loyalty in a more ſignal manner than any 
clergyman of that age. He was employed by Charles l. 
in carrying on a ſecret correſpondence with the queen, 
and ſome of the royaliſts ; but having been detected, he 
was committed a cloſe priſoner to the tower, and nar- 
rowly eſcaped being hanged. During his confinement 
in the Tower he was treated with great rigour ; but by Europe. It is certainly next to Wetitein, the moſt 
temperance and a regular courſe of living he recovered || correct edition of that ſacred book ever yet preſented to 
irom a dangerous diſorder, under which he had la- |{ the public, 25 it is amazing to cont. der the vait pains 
doured ſome years. it muſt have coſt the learned editor in comparing the 
When the reſtoration took place, he was offered a different manuſcripts. He died 1707. 
iſhoprick, but declined it, and accepted the deancry 
of Durham, with the rectory of Haughton le Spring, 


and afterwards the deanery of St. Pauls, which he en- 
joyed till his death 1604. 


ing entered into holy orders, he became a moſt cele- 
brated preacher, and obtained ſeveral valuable li- 
vings. 

But what he is chiefly noted for is, his moſt correct 
and elegant edition of the New Peſtament, in the ori- 
ginal Greek, which is now ein great repute all over 
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John Smith, A. M. was born near Lowther Hall, 
in this county 1659, his father being at that fttive a 
poor country clergyman, He was inſtructed in gram- 
mar learning, at the free ſchool at Kenda}, and from 
thence removed to St. John's College, Cainbridge, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy 
orders. 

Doctor Grew, biſhop of Durham, appointed him 
one of his domeſtic chaplains, and afterwards promoted 
him to ſome valuable livings, particularly a canonry 
reſidentary in his own cathedral, and the rectory of 
Gateſhead near Newcaſtle, In all theſe ſtations he be- 

haved with great moderation and prudence, conititant 
many of thoſe in the court of Oliver Cromwell em- with the character of a goſpel miniſter, and ſpend- 
Poyed him, becauſe they had a great opinion of his ing his leiſure hours in ſtudy and retirement, Being 
ill and abilities. | ell acquainted with the hiſtory of Britain, he pub- 
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Peter Barwick, M. D. brother of the above, was 
zorn in this county 1619, and, like his brother, edu- 
ed at Kendal, and in St. John's college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in the arts, and entered his 
name cn the phyſic line. 

When he had taken his doctor's degree, he married 
and ſettled in a houſe near St. Paul's-church-yard, 
London, and practiced as a phyſician with great ſuc- 
cls, For although he was a zealous royaliſt, yet 


wi 
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When the reſtoration took place he was appointed 


liſhed a correct and elegant edition of Bede's Eecleſi- 
woe of the phyſicians in ordinary; but was obliged by || aftical Hiſtory, which would have been ot great ſer- 
A the plague breaking out to remove to a houſe in Wet- vice to the learned world, had he inriched it with pro- 
43 minſter, where he remained till his death 1705. He per notes, ſerving to explain tag ambiguous paſlages in 


was a learned man, and wrote Latin with claſſical 
my, as appears from his life of his brother, which 15 


that author; but that being neglected, and Mr. Smith 
7 lin great repute. 


having never examined the Roman wall with critica! 
exactneſs, kis work is Bow of very little ule to the 
public. i | 

He was, however, 2 very ſincere pious man, and 
diſcharged the duties of bi: ſtation with fidelity, till 
his death 1715. 
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Lancelot Addiſon, D. D. was born in this coun- 
5 1032, his father being at that time vicar of a 
mall country pariſh, He was inſtructed in grammar 
47 
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Joſeph Smith, his brother, was born at the 
ſame place 1670, and inſtructed in grammar learning 
at the free ſchool of Appleby, from whence he was 
ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's College, Oxford, 
where he made conſiderable progreſs, and having taken 
his degree of maſter of arts, he was appointed 15 {ir 
Joſeph Williamſon, his godfather, keeper of the Pipe 
office at Whitehall. He was alſo choſen by the ſame 
gentleman to accompany him as his private ſecretary, 
when he went as one of the plenipotentiaries to the 
peace of Ryſwick, where he diſcovered his great know- 
ledge in politicks, and the law of Nations. 

nen he returned to England, he was offered ſe- 
veral lucrative einployments at court, but having from 


his moſt early youth deſigned to ſpend his days in the | 


church, he entered into holy orders, and obtained ſe- 
veral conſiderable livings. 

The princeſs of Wales, afterwards queen Caroline, 
appointed him one of her chaplains ; and his own col- 
lege at Oxford elected him their provoſt, where he be- 
haved in fuch a manner to all the youth under his care, 
as Will ever do honour to his memory. All the new build- 
ings of that college were carried on under his direction; 
and after he had diſcharged his duty as a ſcholar and a 
chriſtian, he departed this mortal life 1750, in the 
eighty fixth year of his age, 


Edmund Gibſon, D. D. was born at a ſmall village 
in this county 1669, and inſtructed in grammar, learning 
at the free ſchool of Appleby, from whence he was ſent 
to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's College, Oxford, where 
he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. The 
univerſity appointed him keeper of the public library, 
and there it was that he made himſelf ſuch a maſter of 
the ancient languages as to give us the beſt Latin tranſ- 
lation of the Saxon chronicle, that was ever yet offered 


to the public. 


He alſo peruſed ſo many of the records as enabled 
him to make an accurate tranſlation of Camden's Bri- 
tannia, which he inriched with learned notes, ſo that 
it is now the beſt companion for ſuch as would acquire 
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a perfect knowledge of Britiſh antiquities, and 94%. 
to be ſtudied by every one who delights in Knowing th. 
hiſtory of this iſland! His great merit recommend. 
him to the truly great Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſho 3 
Canterbury, who promoted him to the rectory of ES 
beth, and the archdeaconery of Surry, together with 
ſeveral other valuable livings. He was alto appointed 
biſhop of Lincoln, and on the death of doctor Robin 

fon 1723, he was tranſlated to the ſea of London, which 
he held till his death 1748. 

He was certainly one of the moſt learned and pious 
prelates that this century has produced, His religious 
tracts are ſtill in great eſteem, by every well wiſher to 
true piety ; and his Paſtoral Letters, publiſhed at a time 
when the nation was over-run with deiſtical writings 
not only ſecured the laity from the poiſonous infec;. 
on, but alſo furniſhed hints for the clergy to attack 
the infidels with their own weapons. As a civilian he 
has been expoſed to great cenſure in the preſent age 
and his Codex Juris Ecclefiaſtica Anglicani, has ber, 
attacked with the moſt virulent ſcurrility by thoſe why 
have lately attempted to alter the conſtitution of the 
church of England. 

But theſe gen:lemen ſhould confider, that do 
Gibſon did not by that work intend to preſcribe rules 
for a chriſtian church in the primitive ages, but as it 
is eſtabliſhed by law, and bounded by human {anc- 
tion. 


This county is bounded on the eaſt by Yorkſhire, on 
the ſouth by Lancaſhire, on the weft and north weſt 
by Cumberland, and on the north eaft by Durham, 
It is in length thirty miles, and in breadih twenty. 
four, the whole circumference being about one hun— 
dred and twenty miles, 

It is divided into two baronies, and four wards, but 
not into hundruds as the other counties in England, 

It contains eight market towns, with thirty-two 
pariſhes, and is wholly in the dioceſe of Cheſter and 
province of York. 

It ſends four members to parliament, viz. two 
knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for Appleby. 


The County Palatine of 


# 2 H1S is another of thoſe counties inhabited by 


the Brigantes, when the Romans were in this 
iſland, and during the Heptarchy, made a part 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, called Deira. It is, 
and for many centuries has been a county palatine by 
preſcription, but few authors have given any account 
of the time when its biſhops firſt aſſumed thoſe privi- 
leges. 
ms late authors, who have written deſcriptions of 
England, without ever examining whether their printed 
authoritics were true or falſe, have told us, that the 
reaſons why this county became a diftin& province 
were, that the Conqueror having ſold the earldom of 
Northumberland to the biſhops of Durham, in conſe- 
quence of that title, they ſat as temporal lords in par- 
lament, and have continued to do ſo ever ſince. 

So many abſurdities could not poſſibly be delivered in 
fewer words than thole contained in the above ; and it 
is a proof of what we have already aſſerted, That there 
are but fe people in the world, who make hiſtory 
their ſtudy. The biſhops of Durham never ſat in par- 


| Liament as earls of Northumberland, otherwiſe it would 


ö 


T 


have been mentioned in the original writs; whereas 
there is no ſuch word to be met with in them. We 
ſhall therefore give the reader as ſuccinct an account ot 
this affair as poſſible, not from hearſay. but collected 
from different records of great authority. 

When the Northumbrian Saxons were converted to 
Chriſtianity, by St. Cuthbert, a Pictiſh, or as ſome 
ſay a Scotiſh prieſt, their kings, who were ſlaves to ſu- 
perſtition, had ſuch veneration for the holy man, that 
they beſtowed this county upon his diſciples ; from 
which circumſtance it is called in the Saxon Caroni- 
ele, St. Cuthbert's patrimony. 

The inhabitants of the north of England had 2 
greater veneration for this ſaint than for any of thole 
in the Roman calander, and therefore the Northum- 
brian kings found it their intereſt, not only to beftow 
lands on the monks, but likewiſe to annex many pit” 
vileges to the biſhoprick, and all theſe were confirmed 
by William the Conqueror, not from motives of ſupet- 
ſtition, but becauſe the biſhop was the greateſt perſon 
in whom he could put any confidence, or to whoin he 


could commit the goverament of the northern h 
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THE COUNTY OF DUR HAN 


at a time, when he was not well fixed on the throne. 
It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome readers, when they con- 
tider the ferocity and ungovernable paſſions of ſome of 
William's ſucceſſors that they ſhould ſuffer a prelate to 
exerciſe even the regal authority in the midſt of their 
own kingdom. It 1s true, we find the warlike Ed- 
ward I. {tripping this biſhoprick of many privileges 
hut they were recovered from his ſucceſſors for reaſons 
not mentioned by any of our general hiftorians, altho? 
there is a convincing proof thereof in Rymer's Foedra. 
It was a maxim among the Scots, taught them by their 
heroic king Robert Bruce, never to make a peace, to 
laſt longer than three years with the Engliſh, and it is 
well known, that when thoſe ferocious northern inha- 
bitants of the iſland, invaded England, the earls of 
Northumberland often joined them, ſo that our kings 
had no perſon to truſt in beſides the biſhop of Durham. 
For that reaſon it was found neceſſary, during thoſe 
ages when the Feudal law was eſtabliſhed in Britain 
for the Engliſh kings to make the biſhops of Durham 
as powerful as poſſible in order to be ready at all times 
to repel the incurſions of the Scots. 

Thus we find thoſe prclates often heading great ar- 
mies into the field, and at the battle of Falkirk 1299, 
Anthony Beck, or Beik, biſhop of Durham, com- 
manded ten thouſand archers, -who contributed greatly 
towards the victory obtained againſt the Scots. From 
theſe circumſtances we find that what aroſe from mo- 
tives of ſuperſtitution was afterwards confirmed for po- 
litical reaſons, and there is an old record at Durham, 
which ſays, that the power of the biſhop was as great 
in the county as the king's was in the other parts of 
England. They had power to levy taxes, make peace 
with the Scots, call parliaments within the county, 
create barons, and raiſe all the able men from ſixteen 
to ſixty. 

They had alio a mint, where they coined money ; 
and although the canon law prohibits biſhops from ſit- 
ting on trials ot life and death, yet we find the biſhops 
of Durham indulged with that privilege, for they uſed 
to fit in the houſe of peers in their ſcarlet robes, when 
judgment of death was pronounced. The courts were 
held in his name, and he made judges of aſſize, juſtices 
of the peace, and had his courts of chancery, and com- 
mon pleas, with a county court, and copyhold court, 
held before his ſtewards, who were always perſons of 
quality, He was lord paramount of the whole county, 
and the lands were held of him in the ſame manner as 
thoſe in other parts of the kingdom are held of the crown. 
None of the commons could be incloſed without his 
ſpecial licence, nor could a freeholder alienate his lands 
without his conſent, otherwiſe he was liable to forfei- 
ture. He had the privilege of making villains free, and 
all the lands belonging to thoſe who committed treaſon, 
or were declared outlaws were forfeited to him. He 
had all the profits of tenures, marriages, wardſhips, 
liveries and ſeifin. 

He granted licences to build churches, convents, hoſ- 
ſpitals, and chauntries, and he erected corporations, 
eſtabliſhed fairs and markets, and appointed ſtewards to 
preſide in all the courts. He was lord admiral on the 
ſea and rivers within the county, and had his court of 
admiralty, wherein preſided his vice admirals, judges, 
regiſters, examiners, with other proper officers. 

His foreſts, chaces and parks were numerous, and he 
had his foreſters, who kept courts for puniſhing offences 
committed within them. His great officers were a 
chancellor, conſtable, chamberlain, vice chamberlain, 
ſecretary, ſteward, treaſurer, comptroller of the houſ. 
hold, prothonotaries, and clerks of the chancery and 
the crown. 

Such were the privileges enjoyed by theſe prelates in 
former times, and the reader cannot form a better no- 
tion of their grandeur, than by comparing them with a 
prince, biſhop of Germany. The reader will not be 
ſurpriſed when he confiders the character of Henry 
VIII. that the power of the biſhops of Durham ſhould 
attract his attention, eſpecially at a time when he had 
irown off all ſubjection to the ſea of Rome, and there- 
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| fore we ſind an act paſſed in the twenty-ſeventh year of 


his reign, from which we have extracted the following 


© That after the firſt of July 1536, no perſon, or perſons 
of what eſtate or degree ſoever, ſhall have any power 
or authority to pardon or remit any treaſon, mur- 
« ders, manſlaughters, felonies, or outlawries, nor any 
** acceſlaries to the ſame committed, perpetrated, or 
„done, by or againſt, any perſon or perſons in any 
spart of this realm, Wales, or the marches of the ſame, 
but that the king's highneſs, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
kings of this realm, ſhall have the whole and ſole 
power and authority thereof. As alſo, that no per- 
** lon or perſons, of what eſtate or degree ſoever they 
be, ſhall from the ſaid firſt of July, have any power 
or authority to make any juſtices of evre, aſſize, peace 
or goal delivery ; but that all ſuch officers and mini- 
ſters ſhall be made by letters patent, under the king's 
great ſea], in the name and by the authority of the 
king's highneſs, and his ſucceſſors, in all ſhires, 
counties, counties palatine, and other places of the 
realm. As alſo, that all original writs and judicial 
writs, and all manner of indictments of treaſon, fe- 
Jony and treſpaſs, and all manner of proceſs to be made 
upon the fame, in every county palatine, and other 
< liberties within this realm of England, &c. be made 
only in the name of our ſovereign lord the king, and 
his heirs, kings of England; and in every ſuch in- 
J dictment for any thing done, or committed againſt 
the king's peace, it ſhall be made and ſuppoſed to be 
donc only againſt the king's peace, his heirs and ſue- 
A celiors, and not againſt the peace of any perſon, or 
+ perſons, whatſoever, Any act of parliament, grant, 
* cuſtom or uſuage, to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
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By this act we find the biſhops of Durham ſtripped 
of many of thoſe privileges, which they enjoyed in an- 
cient times; and although it is ſtill a county palatine, 
yet in all civil affairs it muſt ſubmit to the general laws 
and government of England. 

But notwithſtanding that abridgment of their power, 
yet we find by the following clauſe of the ſaid act that 
in temporal affairs they are ſtill ſuperior to any other 
biſhops in England, 


© Provided always, and be it enacted, that Cuthbert 
© now biſhop of Durham, and his ſucceſſors, and, 
c their temporal chancellor of the county palatine of 
„Durham, for the time being, and every of them, 
« ſhall from henceforth be juſtices of the peace, within 
ce the ſaid county palatine of Durham, and ſhall and 
«© may exerciſe all manner of things within the ſaid 
© county palatine, that appertaineth, or belongeth to 
e any juſtice of the peace, with any other county of 
& this realm of England, to do or exerciſe any thing, 
or things in this act to the contrary notwith= 
„ ſtanding.” 


In the reign of Edward VI. the county palatine was 
diflolved, but queen Mary reſtored all its privileges, 
and from that time to the preſent it has continued in 
the ſame ſtate as preſcribed by the above act. Ihe bi- 
ſhop is ſummoned to parliament as a temporal lord by 
the title of earl of Sadberg, which title they have en- 
joyed ever ſince the reign of Richard I. and they are ſhe- 
riffs of the county, having an under ſheriff, who makes 
up his accounts at Durham, without accounting to the 
barons of the exchequer. ; 

The above act of parliament muſt appear to a think- 
ing perſon in the moſt equitable light, for however ne- 


ceffary it might have been in rude and barbarous times, 


for our princes to exempt particular diſtricts from obe- 
dience to the regal authority, yet when we reflect on 
the many abuſes committed by theſe petty tyrants, We 
are naturally led to congratulate ou. ſelves for living in 
an age when the legiſlative, judicial and executive power 
of government are ſo properly fixed as to be a check on 
each other, and that with reſpect to crimes and puniſh- 
ment, all the ſubjeQs are upon a level. % 
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It was an eaſy matter in former times for the great 
barons to raiſe a rebellion, for all their tenants were 
obliged to obey their orders, fo that they became often 
powerful rivals to the crown. By the ſame power they 
oppreſſed their Jeſs potent neighbours, whole tenants 
and their families were always involved in the common 
ruin ; but it is the happineſs of the preſent age that no 
man is to obey any perſon in ſuch caſes, but thoſe who 
are authoriſed by law, ſo that no abuſe can happen, nor 
any publick injury be committed on our neighbours 
without ſubjecting the offender to puniſhment. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the county pala- 
tine of Durham in general, we- ſhall now proceed to 


deſcribe the particular places in the order in which they 


lay. 

Leaving Weſtmoreland, we entered this county, and 
' travelled over a mountainous barren tract of land to 
Bernard or Barnard caſtle, a conſiderable town, fituated 
cn the north bank of the river Tees. It received its 
preſent name from Bernard de Baltol a powertul baron, 
whoſe great grandſon was afterwards King of Scotland, 
but Edward 1. having dethroned him, ſeized the manor 
and this caſtle, which he kept in his hands tt] his 
death, when it was given to the biſhops of Durham, 
according to their privilege or enjoying forteitures, 
already mentioned, 

Part of this callle'is ſtill ſtanding, and it appears to 
have been a ſtately and m2gniticent ſtructure. It ſuſ- 
tained a ſevere ſiege, during the rebellion, raiſed by the 
earis of Weſtmoreland and Northumberland in the 
1eign of queen Elizabeth, but the garriſon were forced 
at lalt to ſurrender to the rebels, who granted them ho- 
nourable terms. 

The duke of Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. 
reſided ſometime in this caſtle, and here he founded a 
college for a dean, and ten prieſts, with lay clerks and 
choriſters. At preſent the town is {mall, though well 
built, and conſiſts of one good fireet, with ſeveral 
lanes, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in making ſtockings and bridles. It has a weekly mar- 
ket on Wedneſday, and three fairs, viz. on Eaſter 
Monday, Wedneſday in Whitfun week, and the twen- 
ty-fitth of July, being dittant from Lendon 240 miles. 

Marwood, a little to the north of this place, was once 
a contiderable town, but it is now reduced ſo low as 
{carce to deſerve the name of a village, and although 
all the inhabitants are employed in making ſtockings, 
et it has neither market nor fair. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is Egleſton, a conſiderable 
village, and famous in former times for a convent of 
canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine founded by 
John, earl of Richmond, in the reign of Henry III. and 
endowed with many valuable privileges, bur it was diſ- 
ſolved long before the reformation, and no remains of 
it are now left. | 

The next place we viſited was Staindrop, or as it is 
ſometimes called Stainthorpe, a ſmall neat town, built 
in a moſt agreeable ſpot ; but none of the houſes merit 
a particular deſcription. In tne reign of Henry IV. 
Ralph Nevit, earl of Weſtmor=land, founded a collegi- 
ate church here for a provoſt, ſix prieſts, fix clerks, fix 
finging men, fix decayed gentlemen, ſix ſervants with 
ſome other poor perſons, who were ſupplied with all 
the neceſſaries of life. It remained till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to one hundred and ſeventy pounds, four ſhillings and 
{1x-pence. 

There is a weeklv market here on Saturday, but no 
fair, being diſtant from London 137 milcs. 

Raby caftie, in this neighbourhood, the fine (eat of 
the earl of Darlington, is ſituated in a large open coun- 
try, and the proſpects from it are as d-lighttul as can 
be tinagined, The building, although irregular on ac- 
count of its being built at different times, is a noble 
Rructure ſeemingly uninjured by time, and its appear- 
ance commands an idea of magnificence; when we 
view the lofty walls, towers, battlements, and the dee 
moat that ſurrounds it. Ihe whole building excluftve 
F the courts covers an acre of ground, and the ſouth 
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front, done from a deſign of Inigo Jones, is the 92 
exact and beautiful that is to be met with in England. 
The appartments, although numerous, are extreme. 
ly convenient and furniſhed in the moſt elegant aner 

The hall is adorned with many fine paintings, and 
the drawing room is thirty teet long and twenty broad 
The dining room is fifty one feet long and twentysone 
broad, and the windows in both are of fine plate ** 
{et in braſs frames, which gives it a moſt magnificen- 
appearance. The bed-chambers are done in the mot 
exact proportion, and furniſhed in the moſt coſtly manne- 
with rich damaſk of various colours, and all the othe— 
appartments and inferior offices are ſo contrived as to 
give a luſtre, even to elegance. 

But all the beauties of the houſe are obſcured b. 
thoſe in the park which ſurrounds it, and prefents {« 
many agreeable ſcenes, that the mind is loſt in admi. 
ration at behoiding them. "The plantations near che 
houſe are built on a rifing ground and have a fine cee 
on the eye; and at one end of them is the dog kcunc!. 
built in the gothic taſte, and curiouſly ornamented. 

Along the valley we are preſented with fine rows gf 
tall trees, and in the midſt of them is a farm houte 
built in the gothic taſte, that has a fine effect, e{ycci. 
ally when ſeen in the gaiety of the ſeaſon, amons lo 
many natural objects. The fine ſloping lawns termi- 
nate in woods riling to the ſummit of a hill, from 
whence there is an unbounded proſpect that exceeds 40 
that art could ever preſent us with, 

On the left we are preſented with the view «f 
hills covered with wood, and on the right we look, 
down upon the gothic farm houſe, ſurrounded with fing 
plantations and well cultivated fields. Turning to the 
caſt, we are preſented with a view of ſome beautify! 
lakes, and the caſtle appears at a ſmall diitance, re- 
minding us of that power and ſplendor, in Which the 
great barons formerly lived. 

On the whole, this is a moſt delightful feat, and 
when we conſider the many beauties that preſent them. 
ſelves to the view of the ſpectator, we are amazed th: 
a nobleman, who has ſuch a reſidence ſhould ever pre- 
fer a town houſe in London, to one of the moſt de- 
lightful feats in England. 

From this place a road extends to Darlington, ſitua- 
ted on a ſmall river, called the Skern, over which 
there is a good ſtone bridge, It is a long town, will, 
ſeveral ſtreets, but none of them being paved, it is very 
dirty in winter, which makes it extremely diſagreeallc 
to travellers, and being on the great north road to Fdin- 
burgh, there are ſome good inns. 

The inhabitants carry on a cenſiderable manutaQtory 
in that fort of coarſe linnen, called Huckabacks, which 
is fold to the dealers in London, and for which conl.- 
derable ſums are annually returned. Ihe water of the 
river is reckoned fo good for bleaching linnen, that man 
people fend their cloth to it irom a conſiderable diſtance, 
and formerly the Scotch linnen uſed to be bleached here, 
but that branch of trade is now conhned among them 
ſelves. 

There was formerly a college for ſecular prieſts here, 
but it was diflolved along with the other religion 
hout:s, when its annual 1evenues amounted to hity- 
eight pounds one ſhilling and four-pence, but nv te— 
mains of it are left, At preſent the town is extremes 
populous, and has one of the fineſt market plzces 2! 
England, 

Ihe church is a noble gothic ſtructure, built in the 
form of a cathedral with a tall ipire, ſeen at a gre! 
diſtance, and near it is a free ichool, where young gen- 
tlemen are qualified for the univerſity. The bithops 0! 
Durham had formerly a palace in Darlington, but the- 
ſeldom refhding in it, and the expence of keeping it fl 
repair, being conſidered as unneceſlary, it was ſufferca 
to fall co decay, and is now in ruins. The weekly 


market is on Monday, and there are four fairs, viz. cn 
Eaſter Monday, Whitſun Monday, Monday foringht 
after, and the twenty-ſecond of November, being di- 

tan: from London 239 miles. | 
On the banks of the Tees, a little ſouth of Dailins” 
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ton, is Neſham, a conſiderable village, and remarka- 
le, that when the biſhop comes to take poſleflion of 
this ſee, he 1s met by the gentlemen of the county, each 
of whom preſent him, according to ancient cuſtom, a 
faulchion, as an emblem of his temporal authority, 
- after which they conduct him to Durham, where he 
is received by the dean and chapter. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is Preſsbrigg, or Preſs- 
bridge, but more properly Prieſt's-bridge, becauſe a 
ſtone bridge was built at it over the "I ces by two prieſts, 
for the uſe of their pariſhioners. There was alſo a 
chapel at the end of the bridge, where a prieſt ſaid 
maſs to travellers, and ſome remains of it are yet to be 
ſeen. Many Roman antiquities have becn dug up at 
this place, particularly a fine altar, near which were 
ſome urns, and Horſley concludes that the Roman 
highway, leading to the wail, paſſed through this 
village. 

Oxcnhall, another village on the banks of the Tees, 
near Darlington, is remafkable for three large deep 
pits of water, which the vulgar people call Hell Ket- 
tles, and gravely tell ſtrangers, that they have no bot- 
toms. 

In an ancient manuſcript, which is now in the Pri— 
tiſn Muſeum, we learn that a dreadful earthquake 
happened at this place 1179, in the reign of Henry il. 
and ſome are of opinion, that theſe pits were made by 
a fracture of the earth, which is ſaid to have riſen to 
a conſiderable height. Others ſuppoſe that theſe pits 
have a communication with the Tees, and Camden 
tells us, that when Tonital was biſhop of Durham, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. he marked a gooſe, and put 
it into one of them, aſter which it was found in the 
river, But theſe are only idle dreams, for the pits 
have been all plumbed, aud the deepeſt does not excced 
fifty yards. 

The moſt probable opinion is, that ſome coal mines in 
former ages had been worked here, but falling to decay, 
the water burſt out of the ſprings, and they remained 
in their preſent ſtate ever ſince. The water ſeems to 
be impregnated with particles of falt; but we did not 
learn, that ever the inhabitants uſed them in the cure 
of any diſeates, nor are there any tracts written by the 
centlemen of the faculty on their phyſical virtues, al- 
though we have many on mineral ſprings which ſcem 
much leſs deſerving of notice. 

From Darlington we travelled to Stockton, ſituated 
on the river Tees, about eight miles from it influx 
into the German Ocean. It is at preſent a town of 
great trade, eſpecially in butter and bacon, ſent from 
hence to the dealers in London, by which great ſums 
ae annually returned, and conſiderable fortunes ac- 
quired, 

The houſes are well built in the modern taſte, and 
the inhabitants have increaſed ſo faſt within theſe few 
ycats, that a fine new church has been built in the 
room of a ſmall chapel which formerly {tood here. Ihe 
trade is likewiſe daily on the increaſe, and it would ſoon 
become one of the moſt conſiderable places in the north 
of England, were it not for the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, which renders the entrance into the harbour ex- 
tremely dangerous, eſpecially when there are ſtrong 
caſterly winds. 

It is however to be hoped, that theſe inconveniences 
will be removed by the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
who have lately procured an act ot parliament for build- 
ing a new bridge over the river, a thing much wanted; 
and that cannot fail of being attended with the moit 
beneficial conſequences, They build velicls from 
torty to four hundred tons burthen, and the dock 
might be improved to take in thoſe of a larger 
UZC, 

There is a good charity ſchool for children of both 


*x2s, who are cloathed and taught at the expence of 
the 


the inhabitants, and the town hall is an exceeding 
bandſome ſtructure, fituated in a broad open ſtreet, 
uncly paved, and always kept very clean. 

As a corporation it is governed by a mayor, ſix al- 
«men, a common council of the principal inhabitante, 
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with a town clerk, and other proper officers. Pur 
their juriſdiction does not extend over the port, which 
by a charter of Charles II. is a branch of News- 
Caitle, 

: It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and a fair on 
the eighteenth of July, being diſtant from London 248 
miles. 

There was an hofpital founded by one of the biſhons 
of Durham, at a ſmall village called Gretham, ncar 
Stockton, for the reception of ſuch poor indigent peo- 
ple as happened to viſit it, and at the diflolutton of 
religious houſes, its annual revenues amonnted to ninety 
one pounds. | 

There Was A collegiate church at Norton, another 
village in the ſame ne*'ghbourhood, founded in 
of E.dward II. but no remains of it are left. 

F ram Stockton a road extends along the coaſt to 
Hartlepool, ſituated on a high promontory, and ſur- 
rounded on all ſides, but the weſt, by the ſea. It was 
a place of conſiderable repute in former times, for in 
the reign of Edward III. it furniſhed five ſhips for the 
uic cf that prince, during his war with France. 

In the ſame reign it ſuffered greatly by the frequent 
invalions of the Scot, who ravaged the neighbour- 
hood, and plundered the inhabitants, ; but it has re— 
covered from all thefe Jofies, and is now a flouriſhing 
place, on account of the fiſhery carried on by the in- 
habitants, and in ſtormy weather the collier's veſtels, 
ſailing from Newcaftle to London, often put into it. 
There was a convent founded in it by one of the Nor- 
thumbrian kings, and another in the reign of Edward 
I. but no remains of either are left. 

The lofty rocks in the neighbourhood preſent the 
traveller with an unbounded proſpect of the ocean, and 
nothing can be more delightful than to ſee the vaſt 
numbers of {hips conſtantly failing paſt it. It is an 
ancient corporation, having received its charter from 
one of the biſhops of Durham, and is governed by a 
mayor, nine aldermen, and a common council of the 
principal inhabitants, with a town clerk, and other 
proper Officers. 

It has a market on Saturday, with four fairs, viz. 
on the fourteenth of May, the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, 
the ninth of October, and the twenty-ſeventh of No- 
vember, being diſtant from London 258 miles. 

Munermouth, a ſmall village, ncar this town, is in 
great repute {or its quarries of lime ſtone, and in 1759, 
as a gentieman was giving orders to his labourers to re- 
move a ridge of broken ſtones in the form of a ram- 
part, he diſcovered a human ſkeleton of a gigantic 
fe, and near it ſome Roman coins, and pieces of 
armour, 

The next place we viſited was Sunderland, ſituated 
en 2 peninſula, at the mouth of the river Were. It 18 
a large populous town, and fo rich that the inhabt- 
tants have ſeldom fewer than two hundred veſſels em- 
ployed in the coal trade only, beſides many others in 
exporting lime, and other articles. 

Of late years the town is much improved and inlarg- 
ed, there being many line houſes, and ſome new ſtreets, 
paved in the neateſt manner. The church is an ex- 
cceding handſome ſtructute, built in the modern tal 2 
at the expence of Mr, Newcome, late rector of the 
pariſh, it has a curious dome, ſupported by pillars of 
the Corinthian order, and the altar-picce is finely 
carved, 

With reſpect to the harbour, it was formerly fo 
ſhallow that no ſhips could come into it, but were o- 
bliged to take in their Jading from lighters, Which came 
to them in the road; and in ſtormy weather it was very 
dangerous for the men; but by a new act of parlia- 
ment, and rhe induſtry of the people theſe inconveni- 
ences have been removed, and the harbour is now both 
lafe and commodious. ; 

A bathing houſe has lately been erected here in the 
ſame manner as at Scarborough, which has introduced 
among the people a taſte for elegance and Politencts. 
The walk along the pier is ex reinely dclighiful, and 
thoſe who love ſea proſpects, may ſaticfy their curioſi 
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by ſeeing twenty or thirty fail of large ſhips coming in 
at once, with a flowing tide, from the coaſting and 
e fame time as wany going out, 
* 


foreian trade, and at th 
whilit others arc lying at anchor, taking in their lading. 
Upon the whole, Sunderland is now a rich flouriſhing 
place, and it is computed that the duty paid by the 
ſhipping for exports and imports, amounts annually to 
ſeventv-ſive thouſand pounds. A vaſt ſum ! which 
places it on an equality with tome of the greateſt trad- 
ing towus in the Kingdom. : | 

t has a good weekly market on Friday, but uo fair, 
and is diſtant from London 271 miles, 

In the neighbourhood of Sunderland is Hylton 
caſtle, a place of great antiquity, and pleaſantly 
{ſituated near the mouth of the Were, where the family 
of that name have reſided ſeveral centuries, It is 
2 ſtately magnificent ſtructure, with lofty towers, 
and fine battlements, ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 
On the front are carved feveral coats of arms, belong- 
ing to ſuch families as are related to the Hyltons, and 
this part which appears to be the moſt ancient, has fine 
rows of windows, with curious fremes, which ſeenis to 
have been the work of the lait century. 

Travelling north from Sunderland, we came to South 
Shields, where there are upwards of two hundred pans 
for making ſalt, and it is computed that one hundred 
thouſand chaldron of coals are uſed annually in theſe 
ſalt works. 

A Roman altar was dug up near this place a few 
years ago, with an inſcription upon it, which Horſey 
1magines, relates to Caracalas's return from his expe- 
dition againſt the Picts and Caledonians. On one ſide 
was the figure of an ax, and a knife uſed in ſacrifice; 
and on the other a ladle and an urn. 

At Whitborn, another village near this place, many 
coins have been dug up, and it is generally believed 
that the Roman fleet uſed to fail up the Tine, after 
their return from northern expeditions, 

Near Shiclds is Yarrow, famous tor bcing the birth 
place of the venerable Bede, and in it are ſtill the ru- 
ins of an ancient monaſtery, T he church of the con- 
vent is ſtill ſtanding, and is a flately gothic ſtructure, 
with an jnicription on the wall, intimating, that it was 
built by E-frid. 

Cnpolite to Sunderland is Weremouth, fo called, 
from its ſituation at the mouth of the Were, and in it 
was formerly a convent for monks of the Benedictine 
order ; but having been burnt to the ground by Mal- 
colm Canmore, king of Scotland 1070, it was rebuilt 
in a more handſome manner by the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and annexed to the convent of his own cathe- 
ral. 

In 1744, a poor woman of this town was ſafely de- 
livered of a child, and recovering in the uſual manner, 
attended the domeſtic affairs of her family till that day 
ſeven weeks, after her firſt delivery, when ſhe was ſud- 
denly feized in labour, and again delivered of another 
child, full grown and alive. 

From theſe parts of the county we travelled to the 
zucient and celebrated city of Durham, called by the 
Saxons Dunhelme, i. e. a hill, almoſt ſurrounded with 
water, as the river Were incompailes it on three ſides, 
in the ſame manner as the Severn does Shrewſbury. 
Like fume other cities, it owes its origin to religion, 
tor the monks of Lindesfern, now called Holy Ifland, 
oa the coaſt of Northumberland, having been con- 
ſtantly oppreſſed by the Daniſh pirates, removed with 
the body of St. Cuthbert to Cheſter le Street, about the 
vear 883, and having remained there about one hun- 
dred and thirteen years, obtained a grant of Dunholme, 
brought their relicks and miflales to it, and ſettled in a 
{mall oratory made of willow branches twitted together; 
but than being very incommodious, Aldwin their biſhop, 
with the alliance of the earl of Northumberland, em- 
ployed the country people to cut down the wood in or— 
der to make the place habitable; and on the ſpot, where 
tne monks had depoſited tne bones of their faint, built 
a church Of Kone, from which circumntiance the city 
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took its riſe ; for the relicks of St. Cuthbert being b 
in great veneration, many people built houſes ner u. 
church, f that in a ſhort time the place bec 
tremely populous. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, that churen 
was pulled down, and the preſent ſtately ftrutiuce 4. 
rected in its ftead ; but the whole was not compleated 
till many years after; for the relicks of St. Cuthbert 
having been incloſed in a ſhrine, people came frum all 
places in the north with their offerings to it, ſo that it 
was ſoon extremely rich, 

About the ſame time the ſecular clergy were turned 
out, and Benedictine monks placed in their room, who 
remained in poſſehon of it till the diſtolution of reli. 
gious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted ty 
ene thouſand, three hundred and lixty-tix pound 
ſhillings, and nine-pence. 

This ſtately cathedral, which is dedicated to Chrit 
and the Virgin Mary, is in length four hundred and 
eleven feet, and cighty broad, with three fine iſles. 

In the eaſtern iſle were formerly nine altats, in the 
ſouth four, and in the middle only one, dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert, and near it were placed the ſhrine of th, 
ſaint, curiouſly: carved, and adorned with mauy vatug. 
ble jewels, belides vaſt quantities of gold aud bine! 
plate. The fcreen at the entry into the choir 
one hundred and ſeventeen feet long, and thirty-three 
bread ; and the great eaſt window, in the form 9 
wheel, is extremely grand, for reaching the whole 
breadth of the choir, and being all of pauited au Is, It 
appears to great advantage. Many of the other winde 
are painted in the moſt curious manner; and there was 
formerly one, called St. Cuthbert's, on which was fe- 
preſented the hiſtory of that faint. 

In the weſt ifle was a chapel, called Galilee, in 
which were fixtcen altars, where the women attended 
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floor. 

At preſent the biſhop's court is held in this if», and 
the window of it is finely painted. The choir is wain- 
{coted, and the whole building ſupported by ſtrong ga— 
thic pillars. The font is of marble, and the tefiden- 
tiaries, during their attendance in the choir, wear che 
rich habits uſed before the reformation, which are 0 
wrought with gold and filver, that they are extremely 
heavy, and very incommodious in warm weather, 

On the weft front were formerly two ſpires, but they 
have been deſtroyed, and only the towers are now ſtand- 
ing, which with the great one in the middle, ate ſcen 
at a conſiderable diſtance. 

In one of the chapels is the tomb of venerable Bede, 
and over it an inſcription on a brais place enumeratn” 
his virtues and miracles. The chapter-nouſe is a bez 
tiful gothic ſtructure, ſeventy-five feet long, and thirty. 
three broad, with an arched roof; and at the upper c. 
is a throne for the biſhop. 

This church has ſuffered leſs by the injuries of tine, 
than any of the other cathedrals, and in it are mv! 
riches and decorations than in any other in the Nation, 
The cloyſter on the ſouth fide is a ſtately ſtructure, 
and all the windows in it were formerly of pun 
glaſs, but they have either been removed or detcroye?. 
The dormitory, or cating-houſe, is on the Weit ch. 
and under it 1s the treaſury and houſe where the chuir* 
liters are taught linging. 

The new library is on the north, and near the c12p- 
ter-houſe is the deanery, and the library in wie! 15 © 
valuable collection of books, and one of the origins. 
copies of Magna Charta, but it is not fo perfect & tue, 
in the Britith Muſeum, 

The prebendaries have elegant houſes in a fine fate 
on the ſouth fide of the cathedral, moſt of when « 
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built in the modern taite, and on the cait ie the Rag 
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here the monks uſed to entertain ſtrangers; Put 1 


now the exchequer chamber, where the Aicers « 
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county paladue make up their accounts to the 9590, 
chancellor. 
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The college, or SORE ſchool is on the north of 
the cathedral, with a good houſe for the maſter, and 
near it is the old calle, p. irt of which is now uſed as a 
palace tor the biſnops, and in another part the aſſizes 
rc held. 

Biſhop Coſins built an hoſpital for aged perſons, near 

the caſt end of we Cathe: Ir bi and two charity {chc 01S, 

where children of both ſexes are taught reading, wiit— 
no and ac counts. The ſame generous biſhop, Who 
ſuffered much d uring the civ 5 wars in the laſt century, 
added many neu oks to the ag th and beautified 
the organ, Which i is now one of the largeſt and fineſt in 
Ungland. 

We have already ſeen that in the times of popery it 

was one of the conventual cathedrals, but Hemy VIII. 
ordered it to be ſecularized, and in lead of monks, con— 
ti tuted the chapter to confiſt of a dean, twelve pre- 
kendaries, twelve minor canons, à deacon, a ſubdeacon, 
ſixteen ſinging men, a {choo! matter, uſher, tacher of 
the choireſters, a divinity reader, eightcen ſcholars, ten 
choireſters, el ght almſmen, two vergers, two poriers, 
two cooks, two but lers, and two {actiilins, all of whom 
have good falaries, particularly tne vr. vendaries, whoſe 
livings are now greater than thole in «ny other Englith 
cathedral. 

Beſides the cathedral there are ſix pariſh churches in 
this city, but none of them merit a particular defer ip- 
tion, The caſtle was built by William the Conqueror. 
and appears to nave been a place of great ſtten It and 
there are two good ſtone bridges over the Were, aud 
n the market place is a tine tone crois with a conduit, 

from whence the inhabitants are ſupplicd with water, 
There are many gen eel houles in this City, and ſeveral 
people of faſhion reſide in it, for the iituation is eſteem— 
ed healthy, and the fields with the river are extremely 
elightful. 

As a corporation it received a charter in ancient 
times, from one of its biſhops, but it was renewed b. 
ouveen Elizabeth, and again by Charles II. being governed 
15 We by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, twelve 

mmon council men, with a town clerk and other 

er officers, The Seen market on Saturday is 
Köppl lied with plenty of all forts of neceſſary proviſions, 
and there are three fairs, viz. on the thirty- arſt of 
March, Whitfun Tueſday, and the 1;fteenth of Sep- 
ten! ober : being diſtant from London 257 miles. 

Before we leave this City it will be neceſlary to * 
ſotice of a moſt bloody battle fought in its no ighbou r- 
hovd, betwixt the Engliſh and Scots 1340. The 
French in order to draw the Engliſh forces under the 
command of Edward 111. out of their country by find— 
ng them employment at home, inſtigated David II. 
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| queen was preſent, a great number of young Is 


and other perſons joined the army as volur trers, partly 
to exprets their loyalty to the king, who was then ab- 
ſent, and partly to give the queen a Zi wuiſhing ; proof 
of their courage. The army coniifted chlisfl) of ruftic 

Borderers inured to all the hardſkips of war, harticu- 
larly with the Scotch, and theſe were reinforced by a 
e nliderable | ody of veterans, ſent over from the king, 

the whole amounting to about j1Nteen thouſand. 

This army, however, continued to encreaſe as they 
marched along, for all the Noblemen were attended 
by their valicls, o that Lefore they reatned Du rh am 
their number was doubled, and being titled wich the 
molt inveterate hatred nin the Scots, there is no 
wonder they were determined either to conquer or 
dic, 

The king of Scotland appriſed of their march, de— 
tached a body. of horſe, under the command of loid 
Douglas, and fir David Graham to chte rve their mo- 
tions, and if poffible retard their provreſs, till ſuch time 
as he had received another reinforcen;cuc; but they 
Were e ſo Tt Jed by the Ene 11th arch Eis. that not ot 
them were kiitled and the ret put to us 
looked UPON as a lure onen ct yicke ry. The r 
hnding it im, poſlible to avoid fab. ing, formed them- 
lelves into one line in the follow in manor. 

Robert Steward, nephew to che 1 ing, high ſteward 
of Scotland, and afterwards k' ng of that nation, com- 
inanded the right weng, having under him the carl of 
March, and by inc other no dlemen. 'The earls of Mur-— 
ray and Dauglas commanded the left, and the king 
with fome | oh ny , and the flower ot the young 
nobility was itationed in the center. The Engliſh 
archets began the wa with ſhowers of arrows on the 
left. which galled the Scots, under the high ſteward 
in ſo violent a manner, that he ordered his diviſion to 
charge {word in hand, and actually broke the BoW 
men, who falling back upon _ diviton commanded 
by lord Picrcy, occaſioned great diſorder and contuſion. 
The Scots continued to pals On ee ſuch vigor, that 
the Engliſh were near giving way, but in that critical 
moment, Edward Baliol advanced briſkly at the head 
of four thouſand horſemen, and fell upon the flank of 
the Scots under the command of the high ſteward, with 
ſuch fury, that the archers, who had given way, re— 
turned to the charge, and cut off the communication be- 
tween th: at wing of ch army, 2 the Center commanged 
by the king. The ſteward, however, retreated in good 
order; but Raliol attacked: he center, who were now 
left expoſ. d by the impr:dence of the commancers of 
the right wing, who ought not to have left their ranks 
unleſs their rear had been prope! rly covered. The bat- 


ont, which was 


tie Was NOW tour. nt with &Orcat fury on both lide s for 'L 
conſiderable time, but at la lt the main body of the 8cots 
begun to give way 
Their king 10 on this occaſion diſplayed all 

the courage of his heroic father Robert 1. refuſed 
to quit the field, and his nables veho ha the hizh=- 
eing plundered, and great barbarities were elt op! inion of his merit fornied a circle round lim 
comm itted | by the Highlanders an id Galovidians, who in order to detend him from the 25 iin, wm 
pany dered wherever they came, and muidered many of diſplayed ſuch fignal acts of courage as w. uld equal 
tne people. any thing we meet with in hiſtory, . ] $4 King 

The ing being in France, the queen marched th t the like wile lought hand to hand with the En: a1 ul, unti ii 
north to encourage the lords of the marches to repel the all his young noblemen were either killed or t: ken, 3 and 
invaders ; but before ſhe reached Vork, the archbiſhop although he had received two arrows in his bo: Yo mY 
and ſome of the lords in that county had raiſed an army, was alinoſt covered with wo un ds, fainting under = 
which marched in four diviſions, and encamped at Bear- loſs of blood, he diſdained to alk for e e WAG 
park, about three miles from Durham. The firſt di— he receive it, but at the hands « t a N * . 
villon was commanded by lord Henry Piercy, accom— At laſt he was taken pr:t: aner by John on 3 8 
panicd by the earl of Angus, the biſhop of Durham, ter he had Rruck out two ot Bag gen ntle 8 3 kid : 
and feveral other noblemen, whoſe eſtates lay in the his gauntlet. the left wing of hero, Fo 
north ;. the archbiſhop of York, with the biſhop of | tinued ft] to fight with a brave ry, burdering on me 
Carliſle, and the lord Nevil commanded the ſecond di— neſs, till they were all kilic d, or taken 7 2 die 
\iton ; the third was led by the biſhop of Lincoln, | eſcaping, but thoſe under the 3 Find? oe Nog 
the lord Mowbray, and fir Thomas Rok eby, and Ld- leward. Inis was a ſevere ſtroke 80 _ la : wr” 
ward Baliol, who had been crowned king of Scotland, {} ſuch was their love to their es W ROT. ther I 
. me years before; commanded the laſt diviſion, having reſcued them from bondage, that 1t 15 | 255 . = 

gong with him the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 1 xd | to read how willing yew were to impov! 10 
dos, and the high ſheriff of Northumberland, As the N in order to purchale his freedom. Ho 


| 

king of Scotland, to invade England, who accordingly | 

m ATCC d as far as Durham, exacting contributions from | 

e people, and laying every thing u waſte. His army | 

conſiſted of iifty thouſand men, and havin: g taken the cai- 

ue of I. iddel, they put all the garriton to tae ſword, The 

8 convent of Durham was obliged to pay a conſiderable 
ſum to avoid! 
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He was however detained in captivity ſome years, but 
treated with every mark of reſpect to his dignity, and 
when his ſubjects had raiſed the money tor his ranſom, 
he was ſet at liberty and returned to his own country. 
We have ſaid the more concerning this battle, becauſe 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention {ome very important 
events in the courſe of this work, that were connected 
with it both antecedently and ſubſequently, The re- 
mains of a military way are ſtill diicernable, near Dur- 
ham, and it is ſuppoſed to be the high road, called 
Ikenild- ſtreet, that extended from the mouth of the 
Tine to St. David's in Wales. 

A little to the ſouth weſt of Durham, on the river 
Were, is a large village, called Bincheſter, from which 
we may infer, that it was once a Roman town. Many 
ruins of walls and caſtles are {till to be ſeen at it, and 
Mr. Horſley ſuppoſes that it was the Binovium of Pto- 
lemy. Two altars were lately dug up here, and by 
the inſcription it appears, that the twentieth legion was 
ſtationed in this place, during the wars with the Picts 
and Caledonians. | 

In the reign of Henry II. a hermitage was founded 
at a ſmall village, called Finchal, near Durham, but 
in latter times it became ſubject to the Benedictine abby 
of Durham, who placed ſome of their brethren in it; 
and at the diſſolution of religious houſes, its annual 
revenues amounted to one hundred and forty- fix 
pounds, 

There was an hoſpital for lepers at Sherborn, a vil- 
lage about two miles from Durham ; and Camden tells 
us, that it was one of the beſt ſtructures of that ſort in 
England, It continued till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds, but no remains of it are 
left. | | 

At Branſpeth, about five miles from Durham, is a 
lofty, magnificent caſtle, built ſoon after the conqueſt, 
and for many years the chief reſidence of the family of 
Bulmers, but it has lince paſled inte other hands, 

There is likewiſe a medicinal ſpring, near the ſame 
place, but now little frequented. 

At Hanwick, on the river Were, near Durham, is 
a medicinal fpring ftrongly impregnated with ſulphur, 
and at preſent in very great repute, It being reſorted to 
by people of all ranks in the ſummer. 

The biſhop of Durham founded a convent in the 
reign of Henry I. at Kepar, Keprey, or Kyppiar, a 
{mall village, within a few miles of Durham, for the 
relief of indigent clergymen, and the ſupport of poor 
people; and at the diſſolution of religious houſes, its 
annual revenues amounted to one hundred and {ixty- 
ſeven pounds. 

There was likewiſe a convent at Oveton, in the 
{ame neighbourhood, but no remains of it are now left. 

Cheſter le ſtreet, or Cheſter in the Street, is a little 
handſoine town, fituated on the north road from Dur- 
ham to Newcaſtle, and was one of the Roman ſtations, 
where, according to the Notitia, a part of the Aſtures 
often lay in garrifon, during the wars with the nor- 
thern Barbarians. 

In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Egelric, bi- 
ſhop of Durham, began to build a church in honour 
of St. Cuthbert, and the monks of Lindifern ; but as the 
workmen were employed in digging for a proper founda- 
tion, they diſcovered ſeveral urns, filled with coins, 
which being carried to the biſhop, he began to look 
upon himſelf as rich enough to retire from public | v- 
ſineſs, and therefore packed up the treaſure, and with 
it travelled to the abby of Peterborough, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his days, and left his money to 
enlarge and adorn that convent, That this trea- 
ſure confiſted of Roman coins, there is not the leaſt 
doubt, becauſe we are told, that they were ail of pure 
gold, and it is well known that the Saxons never 
coined gold, nor even the Normans, till the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 

The oldeſt piece of gold coin in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
is of the reign of Edward I, nor are there any records 


| 
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to juſtify aſſerting, that ever the 
before that period. 

The late biſhop of Carliſle once fhewed us a piece 
of gold coin, of the reign of Henry III. now in th 
cabinet of tne Antiquary Socicty, and infiſted that 1 
was Current in that reign ; but from a variety of ci. 
cumſtances, as well as the ſilence of records, we 
apt to imagine, that it is eitner ſpurious, or 
medal, ſtruck upon ſome particular occaſion. 

But to return from this digreſton. The warlike 
biſhop Beck, in the reign of Edward I. compleated the 
church, or rather built a new one; for the preſent 
ſtructure appears to have been the work of that oy 
He alſo made it collegiate for a dean, ſeven prebenda. 
ries, with two chaplains, to ſay mals, and {ix choiriſt. 
ers. The pariſh by this time was grcatly increaſed in 
the number of its inhabitants, and theretore the dean 
was to have the cure of ſouls. He alſo built there cha. 
pels of eaſe in different parts, with proper falatics for 
the priefts, and each of the prebendaries was to hay 
a vicar to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of his duty. 

The ſame munificent prelate leit ſeveral lands for ths 
fupport of this church, and all his donations to it were 
confirmed by letters patent from Edward I, Jt is ft 
ſtanding, being a handſome gothic ſtructure, with x 
nave, chancel and fide iſtes. The ſpite is lofty, ten 
at a great diſtance, and in the church are ſome ancient 
monuments, 

The town is ſmall, but populous, and being on the 
great north road from London to Edinburgh, and a- 
ther parts, it contains ſeveral good inns for the accom- 
modation of Travellers, 

Near Cheſter le Street is Lumley Caſtle, the fine ſeat 
of the noble family of that name, carls of Scarborough, 
ſituated in the moit plealant manner, on the banks ct 
the Were, from whence there is an extenſive and de 
lightful proſpect. It is one of the largeſt ſtructurcs in 
this part of England, being built in a ſquare form, with. 
ſtrong and lofty towers at each corner, the whole bc. 
ing one of the moſt perfect ſirucures in the Gothic 
talte, now to be met with; for it has remained withou: 
either addition or alteration, ever ſince the time of Rich- 
ard II. 

All the apartments are extremely ſpacious and richly 
furniſhed, and in the gallery is a collection of paintings. 
by the moſt famous Italian artifts. When James VI. oz 
Scotland came to take poſſeſſion of the crown of En». 
land, he lodged one night in this caftle, and the no- 
ble proprietor being abſent, his majeſty was ſumptu- 
ouſly entertained by door Matthews, then biſhop cs 
Durham ; and that prelate having ſhewn the kinga 
genealogy of the Lumley family, which was rather 19 
ancient to be ſupported by truth, James, in the home 
manner of his country anſwered, ** Guide faith maun, 
„ did nae ken that Adam's ſirname was Lum- 
« ley} 

Tae park is large, and well ſtocked with deer, har- 
ing the advantage of a navigation on the river, by 
which the coals in the neighbourhood are conveyed in 
lighters to Sunderland, 

A few miles to the north of this delightful ſpot, 13 
Crareſhead, fituated on the ſouth banks of the must 
Tyne, being only ſeparated from Newcaitle by a ſtone 
bridge, on which is an iron gate, having the arms 0: 
the biſhop of Durham on the one fide, and thofe 0: 
Newcaſtle on the other. It is always con ſidered 25 3 
ſuburb ro Newcaftle, in the ſame manner as Soutnwa's 
is ro London, and is a place of great antiquity, 25 #1” 
pears from the itinerary of Antoninus, where it is ca- 
led Gabroſentum, ſaid to he a compoſtion of two wores 
in the Britiſh tongue, viz. Gaffr, a goat, and Pen, a 
head, from whence the preſent name is derived. _ 

It is at preſent extremely populous, and in the fen,“ 
of Henry VIII. was by charter annexed to NewC#i.'v » 
but his daughter, queen Mary, reitored it to the biſl0)- 
rick of Durham. ; 

There were in former times ſeveral religious hon 
in it, but they are now totally demoliſhed, nor 4“ 
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there any ſtructures that merit a particular deſcription, 
behdes the church, which/is a handſome building with 
a fine tower, ſeen at 'a great diſtance; and in the 
church yard are ſome ancient monuments, 

From this place we returned ſouth, and viſited Bi- 
ſhops-auckland, a handſome town, pleaſantly fituated 
on the confluence of the Gaunleſs, with the Were. 
Auckland is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of oak land, 
becauſe' in former times, many oak trees grew in its 
neighbourhood, and Biſhop is added, becauſe the bi- 
ſhops of Durham have reſided in it during the ſum- 
mer, ever ſince the reign of Edward I. The caſtle 
where thoſe prelates reſide, was built by biſhop Beck, 
who alſo founded a collegiate chauntry; but the whole 
{frufture was pulled down, during the civil wars, in 
the laſt century, and another erected in its ſtead. But 
that having been reſtored to the biſhop 1660, doctor 
Colins added ſome new appartments, and built a chapel 
in which he lies buried, with an hoſpital for four aged 
perſon of both ſexes, who are ſupplied with ail the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. 

The town is extremely well built with ſome {ine 
houſes, and the church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure. 
The air of the town is efteemed healthy, and many 
people of faſhion reſide in it, but no particular manu- 
ſactory is carried on by the inhabitants. The weekly 
market is on "Thurſday, and there are three fairs, viz. 
on Holy Thurſday, the twenty-firſt of June, and the 
Thurſday before the tenth of October, being diſtant 
from London 252 miles. 

Lancheſter a conſiderable village in this neizhbour- 
hood is of great antiquity, and when the Romans were 
in the iſland it was a flouriſhing city, and one of the 
military ſtations. Some part of the walls can yet be 
traced, and befides baths and pavements ſeveral founda- 
tions of the houſes have been diſcovered by labourers 
employed in digging. i 

Some years ago a piece of gold coin was found of the 
emperor Antoninus, and a ſtone, that appears to have 
been the front of an altar, and on it was a corona, or 
laural crown ſupported by two angels, and generally 
ſuppoſed to have been ſet up by the twentieth legion, in 
memory of a victory obtained over the Picts and Caledo- 
nians. There was alſo a collegiate church in this vil- 
lage founded by biſhop Beck in the reign of Edward 1. 
but it was ſecularized by order of Henry VIII. when 
its annual revenues amounted to forty-nine pounds 
three ſhillings and four-pence. 

A few miles to the north of this place is Elcheſter, a 
large village, and like the former of great antiquity, it 
having been a Roman city, and one of the military ſta- 
tions, there being ſtill the remains both of a camp and 
a fort, and from herice the military way was carried on 
to the wall. In 1728, many urns and other remains of 
antiquity were dug up here, and the people affirm, that 
loads of burnt bones have been diſcovered at different 
times. 

Horſley ſuppoſes it to be the Vindomora of Antoni- 
nus, and we are informed by our eccleſiaſtical hiſtori- 
ans, that Ebba, a Saxon lady, daughter of Ethelicid 
founded a convent here, that was deſtroyed by the 
Danes, and never rebuilt afterwards. 

From this place we travelled to Walſingham, or as 
it is ſometimes called Wolſingham, a ſmall neat town, 
belonging to the biſhops of Durham; and we are told 
that in former times, when thoſe prelates went a hunt- 
ing, the inhabitants were obliged to furniſh them with 
dogs, and entertain their retinue at their own expence. 
The whole neizhbourhood abounds with coal mines, by 
inch great fortunes are 2cquired, and the river Were 
being near the town, lighters come up to 1t, and return 
irom thence to Sunderland. 

There are alſo lead mines here that turn out to great 
advantage, but none of the houſes merit a particular 
delcription, It has no weekly market, but there are 


two fairs, viz.. on the eighteenth of May, and the twen- 
ty-firſt of September, being diſtant from London 202 
nl-8, 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is 
4.8 
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Stanhope, a ſmall decayed town, although formerly 
populous, and remarkable for its fine park, where ths 
Scotch army, under the cominand of the carl of Mur 
ray, in the reign of Edward III. were beſieged by that 
prince, who narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination by the hands 
of one of the Scotch nobles ; but the plot was diſco- 
vered by the king's chaplain, who loft his life in endea- 
vouring to fave his royal maſter. 

This town has a weekly ma'ket on Tueſday, but 
no fair, and is diſtant from London 207 miles. 

The air of this county has always been eſteemed 
healthy, particularly in thoſe parts near the ſea, but 
in the weſtern parts it is ſharp and piercing, although 
none of the inhabitants are thereby affected. 

In the fame — Seay the ſoil is barren on account 
of the ſteep mountaiNs ; but thoſe parts adjoining ta 
Yorkſhire and the fea are extremely fertile, and pro- 
duce great quantities of very good wheat. All ſorts of 
proviiions, particulatly fiſh are in great plenty; but 
the riches ot. the place ariſes from its inexhauſtable 
mines of coal, which with the neighbovring county of 
Northumberland ſupplies London and many other 
places with that uſeful and neceſſary article. 

The ſhips uſed in the coal trade are conſidered as an 
excellent nurſery for the Britiſh navy, the only ſecu- 
rity of this nation; and it is amazing to conſider what 

alt numbers of uſeful men are conſtantly employed in 
them, 

There are ſeveral rivers in this county; but the 
principal ones are the Tees and the Were. 

The Tees riſes near the borders of Cumberland, and 
running ſouth eaſt divides this county from Yorkſhire, 
atter which it falls into the German Ocean, a few 
mites below Stockton already deſcribed, This river 
exhibits to the view of the curious, one of the moſt 
romantic and delightful ſcenes in the univerſe. A few 
miles weſtward of Bernard Caſtle, the water of the 
river having collected itſelf together at the top of a 
ſrichtful precipice falls down with ſuch a prodigious 
force that it is heard at a great diſtance ; for the per- 
pendicular is twenty-three yards. The force of the 
water daſhing againſt the rocks tills the mind with hor= 
ror, but the ſcattered rays of the fun ſhining through 
the miſty particles gives the whole the appearance ot a 
molt beautiful rainbow. The whole ſcene is fo amas 
zingly delightful, that the ſpectator is loſt in admira- 
tion at the infinite wiſdom of the creator of the univerſes 
and filled with the moſt elevated netions of his power 
and majeſty. 

J hoſe who have had an opportunity of ſeeing the 
cataracts of the Nile in upper Egypt, and the fall of 
Niagara, in North America, will have their memories 
refreſhed by viſiting this place, and thoſe whoſe ſtations 
in life hinders them from travelling into foreign coun- 
tries to viſit thoſe natural curioſities, may ſee them all 
hcre in epitome. | 

The Were riſes near the fource of the Tees, from 
the confluence of ſome ſmall ſtreams, called Bourns, 2 
name peculiar to brooks in every part of Britain, where: 
the Saxon language is ſpoken. It afterwards runs 
ſouth eaſt paſt the city of Durham, and falls into the 
German Ocean, at Sunderland already deſcribed. 

The inhabitants of this county have nothing in their 
manners or caſtoms to diſtinguiſh them from thoj» in 
Lancaſhire and Weſtmoreland. Aſſiduous to promots 
their own intereit, the duty of every man in the world, 
they are induſtrious and labourious, ſeldom guilty of 
thote vices jo juſtly charged upon the inhabitants ot 
many other parts of the kingdom and content with the 
humble ſtation in which providence has pleced them. 

Curious plants are not numerous, nor could we find 
any but the following, viz. : 

Common Ox-eye on different banks of the river Lees. 

Red Currants on the banks of the Were, near Dur- 
ham ; and 

Shrub Cinquefoil in many different parts. 

Among other eminent perſons born in this county, 
we ſhall preſent our readers with accounts of the fol- 
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Beda, Bede, or as he is moſt commonly called Ve- 
nerable Bede, was born in this county, in or near the 
year 672, We are not certainly informed who his pa- 
rents were, but they ſeem to have been people of for- 
tune, as he was ſent for his education to the monaſtery 
of Jarrow, or Yarrow, near Wearmouth, under the 
care of the abbot, whoſe name was Benedict, and molt 
propably one of the diſciples of Auſtin, or his followers, 
who firſt propagated Popery in this iſland. 

But whoever were Bede's parents or tutors, certain it 
is, that he made a conſiderable progreſs in what was 
then called learning, namely Latin, and the Ariſto- 
tlean philoſophy, which was the more remarkable, as 
he was the hrit of all the Anglo Saxons, fo far as we 
are able to learn, who ever engaged in thoſe ſtudies. 
When properly qualified he was entered. as one of the 
canons of that abby, where he received his education, 
and devoted himſelf fo cloſely to his ſtugies, that in a 
few years, he wrote ſeveral commentaries on the ſcrip- 
tures; and if we may judge from his ſentiments, he 
ſeems to have followed the plan laid down by Ireneus 
and Ambroſe, of interpreting the word of God by alle- 
gory, the ſure and infallible proof of a weak mind; 
for ſuch of our Readers as have conſidered the nature 
of human reaſon in defence of revelation, will readily 
own, that if we begin to turn truth or events into alle- 
gory, we immediately ſap the foundation, and raiſe a 
ſuperſtructure of vanity and imagination. In fome o- 
ther reſpects Bede deſerves to be particularly taken 
notice of. 

His Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory of Britain is the moſt an- 
cient work on that ſubject now extant, by any inha- 
bitant of the iſland, except the fragment of Gildas ; 
but for all that, it ought to be read with a great deal 
of caution. 

When we conſider the time when Bede lived, only a 
few centeries after the Romans left Britain, we are apt 
to promiſe ourſelves great things from the peruſal of his 
hiſtory ; but the judicious reader will find himſelf 
wretchedly deceived. The truth is, Bede did not under- 
ſtand hiſtory ; he was a very credulous perſon, and al- 
though he lived within a tew miles of the Roman wail, 
yet we are apt to imagine that he never ſaw it, and 
only took his account from oral tradition. 

Hiſtory was not ſtudied in that age, and ſo bigoted 
were thoſe who acquired the leaſt knowledge of letters, 
that they took every thing on truſt, but nothing. on 
tryal. Lazy and indolent, the powers of their minds 
were contracted, and circumſcribed within very nar- 
row limits; they were willing to entertain their readers, 
but that entertainment was to be at the expence of 
truth, 

Bede, though a pious man, according to the notions 
of religion in that age, was certainly extremely weak, 
as apprars from the account he gives us of the Magi, 
who came to worſhip Chriſt at Bethlehem, one of 
whom he gravely tells us was black, a ſecond brown, 
and a third fair, as if they had been repreſentatives of 
lo many parts of the habitable globe, where the All- 
wiſe Creator has left ſuch marks upon his works, But 
with all his faults, we can here produce his authority, 
as an eternal ſtigma on the papiſts, who worſhip God, 
as they call their idolatrous mais in an unknown 
tongue. 

Bede tells us, that in his time, divine ſervice was per- 
formed in five languages in Britain, viz. in Latin, 
Britiſh, Pictiſh, Scotiſh, and Saxon, which could not 
have been the cafe, had the Romiſh ritual been eſta— 
bliſhed as at preſent, The Britiſh, Scotiſh, Pictiſh, 
and Saxon languages were common to the different in- 
habitants of the iſland 3 and as the Romans were gone 
from Britain, we preſume that thoſe who worſhipped 
God in Latin, were ſuch as underſtood the language, 
and moſt probably the diſciples of St. Auguſtin, and 
thoſe other Italian monks, who fiſt diſſeminated their 
notions in England, 

Upon the whole, whatever might be the character 
of this men as to piety, hiſtory is little indebted to him 
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50 07 light 2 upon 7 ; and with reſpect +. 
thoſe parts, ſo much agitated among contendin.. .. 
ries, wks generally Au. to him, we are det in 
lame maze of ignorance as before. 
vent 735. 
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He died in his cc... 


John Baliol, father of John Baliol, nominal kin, 
of Scotland, was deſcended from one of the du... 
of David, carl of Huntingdon, brother to William: 


Fi / 
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Lion, and born in Bernard caſtle, in this counts 
ſometime towards the beginning of the reign of E. - 
III. He enjoyed a particular ſhare of his en 
favour, and executed many of the higheſt offices under 
the crown, being at that time the moit powerful h. row 
in the north of England. Having received his educa- 
tion in France, he was carneſt to promote the kus 
ledge of literature in England; and ſor that purpoſe 
founded the college at Oxford, fill known by hs 
name; but it was not compleated till ſome time ate 
his death. 

He had a conſiderable ſhare in all the tranſi 


carried on in England, during the Jatter part of 
reign of Henry III. particularly at the battle of E. 
ſham, (ſee our deſcription of Worceſterſhire) and dg 
full of age and honours 1282, about twelve veats bene 
his ſon became the titular king of a nation, who ical 


to knowledge him as their ſovereign. 


Thomas Jackſon, D. D. was born ſomewhere in 
this county 1579, and inſtructed in grammar Jcarning 
at the college, or free ſchool of Durham, an! tom 
thence ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's College 
Oxford, where he took his degrees, aud enteied iu 
holy orders, 

His firit preferment in the church was 


the v. 
living of St. Nicholas, in Newcaſtle, and to that wos 
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place of chaplain in ordinary to the king, Being a 


iD 


perſon who delighted in ſtudy, he employed moit of 


controverted by contending parties in all ages. 

Amonyit other compoiitions he undertook an exn't. 
cation of the Apoltle's Creed, and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that his labours on that {ubject he 
zen of great ſervice in ſupporting the caute « 
Chriſtianity : but notwithſtanding his literary abiit- 
ties, he hos run into a great error in explaining chat 
article, which, in our tranſlation afterts, that Chr:it ce- 
ſcended into hell. Weak, bigoted and ſuperſtitious, he 
was carried away by tradition, without attending io 
criticiſm, the only ſtandard of real knowledge. Had 
ne been unacquainted with Hebrew and Greck, we 
might have excuſed him, and imputcd his miſtake to 
ignorance ;3 but as we know that he undcritood theſe 
languages as well as any perſon of the age in whic be 
lived, we muſt look upon him, with reſpect to criticiim, 
in the ſame light as Bede, and many others. - He dicd 
1040. 
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John Lilburne, one of th: moſt extraordinary per- 
ſons that ever lived in England, was born at « n 
village in this county 1618, but to what profeſaon 12 
Was brought up is not certainly known. 

Having read ſome of the beſt Greek and Roma? 
claſſics, he imbibed thoſe generous ſentiments of 097%! 
that contains the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic ot thy 
patriotiſm, and gives a man a place in the hittorv of 113 
country, who might otherwile be forgotten and neg- 
Fired with indignation at the many avis 
committed by Charles I. and his prime miniicer. 0 
earl of Strafford, he wrote ſome pamphlets, for wit! 
he was brought before the court of Star Chamber, a Nu 
condemned to have both his ears cut off, to 14! 
the pillory, and to be whipped at the carts tal, 4 
which ATT endured with the greateſt fortituds. | 

When the civil wars broke out, he was appel 
a captain in the army of the parliament, but bn 
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the battle of Brentford, (ſee our deſcription of Mid- 
dleſex,) he was carried to Oxford, and condemned to 
ſuffer death as a traitor. The king, however, granted 
him a pardon, and as ſoon as he was ſet at liberty, he 
returned to his reginient, and was promoted to the rank 
of licutenant colonel, in which ftation he behaved with 
great bravery, till he ſaw the government overturned, 
and anarchy prevailing in every part of the nation. T his 
induced him to throw up his commiſſion, and alſo to 
take up his pen once more jn defence of liberty againſt 
Oliver Cromwell, who had now aſſumed the reins of 
overnmenet. 

Oliver oftered him every thing in his power to bring 
him over to his meaſures, but neither promiſes nor 
threatenings were of any avail 3 for although he was 
twice tried at the Old Baile ey, yet ſuch was his forti- 
tude of mind, that he ſubmitted. to fines nnd imprifon- 
ments, rather than betray his count try, or wound his 
conſcience. He was at laſt baniſhed from England ; 


but returned to it 1657, and ha- ving a {mall fortune of 


his own, ſettled at Eltham in Kent, where he died a 
few months before the reſtoration. 


George Smith, was the ſon of doctor John Smith, 
whoſe life we have inſerted in our account of Ve Ries 
land, and born at Durham 1693. His father defivned 
him for the law, and after he had acquired a ſufficient 
degree of mere knowledge at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
he was ſent tos t. John' 3 college, Cambridge, a rt 
he went through all the branches of academical learn- 
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ing, and was entered a ſtudent in the Inner Temple 
It appears, however, that he only ſtudie; d the law 
ſcience, calculated to promote the happineſs of ſociety, 
without entering into thoſe nicetics ind quidbles ly 
which it has been lo much diſgraced by fome of its 
practitioners, 

In his early youth he had contraQecd the molt inve - 
terate prejudices againſt liberty and the revolution ſet- 
tlement, and we find him very af nduous in 
Mr. Carte to compile his hiſtory of . ngland, calcu- 
lated to promote deſpo! ilm, and overturn our govern— 
ment, both in church and ſtate, 


In his riper years he joined himſelf to thoſe people 
called Nenjurers, and dicd 1756. 
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his county is bounded on the caſt by the German 
Ocean, on the fouth by the river “! ; 


i ces, which divides 
it from Yorkſhire, on the welt by Cumberland and 


Weſtmoreland, and on the north by Northumber 
land. 

It is in length, thirty. nine miles, and in breadth 
thirty-five; the whole circumference being one hun— 
dred and feven miles 

It is divided into four wards, an contains one city, 
ſeven market towns, and fifty-two pariſhes, being in 
the dioceſe of Durham and Province of Y ork, 

it returys four members 19 parniament, Viz. two 
kniglits of che ſhire, and two citizens for Dur— 
ham, 
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] 
| Brigantes, when the Romans were in Brita 
and during the heptarchy was at firſt a part 
the kingdom of Northumbe; land, and afterwards he 
in fee by the cldeit ſons of the kings of Scotland, as we 
have already mentioned in our account of Weltmure- 
land. 

No part of this and was g known, Or of more 
importance to the Romans than Cumberland; but as 
ſome late authors, either blinde d by paſt on or pre judice 
have rendered the hiftory of it merely © fabie, we fla! 1 
deter an account of its antient ſtate, till we come to 
SC odland, as it was in a manner connected with that 
kingdom many ages 

Leaving the nor: h weſt paris of the county of Dur- 
ham, we came to Penrith, vulgarly called Perith, fi- 
tated on a riſing ground, near the river Eimot, ar: d of 


CG 
! 
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| confi dera ble antiquity „ 28 appe: ars from tne reimains of 


a firong wall, aud a lofty caſtle now in ruins, ſuppoſed 
to have been built in ihe reign of Henry II. but of 
that there is not any certain proof. 

Like many other towns in the north, it ſuffered oſten 
tom the invaſions of the Scots, particutarly in the 
reizn of Richard II. 1385. when Robert II. king of 
Scotland, plundered the inhabitants, and burnt their 
houſes to the Ground. It was alſo taken by the rebels 
1715, without any reſiſtance from the m. litia, who ra 


away without firing a ſingle ſhot. 
1 


At preſent the town is populous with many gourd 
houſes, and the inhabitants carry on 2 con ſiderable 
trade in tanning leather, and fome other articles. The 
church is a han \dforne modern fir ucture, ſupported by 
lone pillars of a reddiſn. colour, dug out of a QUAL in 
tl EE rr and in the church-vard is an an- 


FREAHIS county is another of thoſe inhabited by _ 
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cient monument, conſiſting of two tones, each about 
twelve fert nigh, and ſtandi ing at the diſtange of fhireen 
fect aſunder. The figures of bears are carved on the 
ſides of theſe pillars, and the vulgar people h. We a tra- 
dition that it is the tomb of one ir Obe n Crœſar, whoſe 
ze was ſo large, that the length of his body reached 
from the one pillar to ay erent 

1 hey likewiſe told 1 that he was in rreat eſteem 
ing bears, who $f Nod 1 this nerzhbouring forefts 

but theſe are only idle traditions, utterly unworthy 
of Notice, It is much more probable that ne was ſoma 
eminent warrior, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in repelling 
the invaſtens of the Scots, ior there is no doubt, bur 
the fa ures on the ſtones are emblematical, and 
could more pro 22erly repreient the ſcrocity of the anci 
ent Scots than a bear 

There is a Latin inſcription on the wall of the veſtry, 
fron m which we learn a particular circumftance no: 
mentioned by any of our hiſtorians, namely that in 
* the plague raged ſo violently in the north of 
Enoland, that two thouſand two hundred perions died 
at Richmond, two thouſand fve hundred at Kendal, 
one thuuſand one hundred and ninety fix at Carlisle, 
and at Penrith two thouſand two hundred and lixty- 


nothint 


Toe m ket houſe has the figure of a bear aw ragged 
u th 5 ont, and as that is part of the arms of the 
ancient en ris of Warwic k, it is f. ppo (cd that the manor 
Iv belonged to the em, till by attainder it came to 

the crown, and was given by the late king William to 
his great ſavourite Bentinck, anceſtor of the preſent 
duke of Portland. In a luge room over the market 
houſe, the ſeſlions f Ir this diſtrict are held, and there 
are two charity ſchools for children of both ſexes, who 
$33 
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are cloathed and inſtructed in ſuch learning as 1s proper 
to qualify them for trades. 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and there are 
two fairs, viz. on Whitſun Tueſday, and the ele- 
venth of November, being diſtant from London 282 
miles. 

Near Penrith are two ſmall villages, called Salkelds, 
and near one of them is a circle of large ſtones, each 
ten feet high, and the whole number ſeventy- ſeven, 
beſides a larger one at the entrance, about fifteen feet 
high, and they are called by the vulgar, Long Meg 
and her daughters. Within the circle is a large heap 
of ſtones thrown together in an irregular manner, and 
the people imagine that dead bodies are buried under 
them, but it is much more probable, thar thoſe ſtand- 
ing in a circular form were uſed as a temple by the 
Druids in the ſame manner as Stonehenge in Wiltſhire, 
and the intermediate ones ſuch as have been taken out 
of the neighbouring fieids, in order to clear the ground, 
and placed here in the manner already mentioned, 

From this place we travelled to Keſwick, ſituated 
at the foot of Skiddow-hill, on the north weſt end of a 
lake, called Derwentwater. The fituation is both 
healthy and pleaſant, but the town is much decayed 
from what it was in former times having only a long 
narrow ſtreet with very indifferent houſes, and no pub- 
lick ſtructures that merit a particular deſcription. 

Sir John Banks attorney general, in the reign of 
Charles I. was a native of this town, and here he built 
2 workhouſe for the poor. There are ſeveral houſes 
here where the black lead is prepared for the markets, 
and the people have been long blamed for ſtealing that 
valuable article, and ſelling it privately to the ſews. 
The weekly market is on Saturday, and there is a fair 
on the ſecond of Auguſt, being diſtant from London 
285 miles. 

In the lake near the town is a moſt beautiful iſland, 
and in it are the ruins of a caſtle, built by one of the 
Radcliffs, earl of Derwentwater. 

But the greateſt curioſity to a traveller in this part 
of Cumberland, is Skiddow mountain one of the higheſt 
in England, and celebrated for its valuable mines of 
black lead. At the bottom of this lofty mountain, 1s 
a large piece of water on one fide, and the lake Der- 
wentwater on the other, which is about five miles in 
length, and two milcs in breadth. 

The village of Grange is at the bottom of the moun- 
tain on the weſt, and near it is a huge ftone, called 
Boveder Stone, equal in ſize to a firſt rate man of war, 
and acknowledged to be the largeſt tione that ever was 
ſeen in this iſland. 

Paſſing this prodigious ſtone we came to a poor cha- 
pel, hardly ſuperior to a pigeon houſe, and ente:ed a nat- 
row valley, where the precipices are ſo terrible that a 
perſon is afraid every moment of being cruſhed to death 
dy their falling upon him. dome of the rocks are eight 
hundred yards high, and the whole preſents the moſt 
dreadful ſcene that can be imagined, | he black lead 
is found in pits like quarries on the tide of the mountain 
in lumps, weighing from ſix ounces to about as many 
pounds. It is very extraordinary of this mineral that 
it does not partake of any of the qualities of metal, nor 
does any ſuch thing appear to have been known to the 
ancients. Before its value was known the farmers uſed 
to mark their ſheep with it; but the ſums now ariſing 
from it are very conſiderable. Here the miners have 
huts built where they reſide, and the lead is dug up 
in the ſame manner as ſtones from a quarry. 

On the twenty-ſecond of Auguit 1749, a moſt dread- 
tull ſtorm of thunder and lightning continued the whole 
day, and a black cloud appeared as it were hanging 
over the peoples heads, during the ſpace of about two 
hours, when a diſmal noiſe was beard, and at laſt the 
cloud broke with a dreadful force on the tops of the 
hill, from whence it ruſhed down into the valley, carry- 
ing every thing before it. It ſwelled the brooks to the 


ſize of rivers one of which ſwept away a mill in the 
'S ſo much as one mark 
tone was never found. 


ſpace of five minutes, not Jeavit 
wi it behind, and even the mill 
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It is incredible to think what damage was Cone hy this 
inundation, which (wept away great pieces of the rock 
one of which was nineteen vards in circumference and 
ſo heavy that it could not be moved by ten horſes. is 
alſo waſhed ſuch quantities of gravel from the mountain. 

that the meadows in the valley were covered with i; 
and ſome of the brooks were choaked up and laſt. i 

From this lofty and terrible mountain, we travelled 
ſouth welt to Ravenglaſs, ſituated on a bay at the influx 
of the Eſk, Irt and Mute, into the Iriſh Sea, which 
forms an excellent harbour for ſhipping. The town 
is neatly built, and the inhabitants carry on a conſider. 
able trade in the fiſhery, which brings great ſums of 
money to the place, and every houſekeeper has the pri- 
vilege of cutting wood for tewel, or any other purpoſe 
in the neighbouring foreſts. : 

The country in the neighbourhood exhibits a varie 
of proſpects from the mountains and rivers, and ſhi 
are conſtantly ſeen failing either between England and 
Ireland, or * and Whitehaven. The weekly 
market is on Saturday, and there are two fairs, viz, on 

the eighth of June, and the fifth of Auguſt, being dic. 
tant from London 282 miles. N 

A little to the ſouth of this place is Bootle once a po- 
pulous town, but now only a poor decayed village, [t 
was part of the eſtate of the Cowpland's whoſe anceſtor 

ot it from Edward III. as a reward for taking David 

I. king of Scotland priſoner. It has two fairs, viz, on 
_ fifth of April, and the twenty-fourth cf Septem- 

er. 

In the fame neighbourhood is Irton, à conſiderable 
village, where there was once. a fiſhery of pearls, but 
it did not anſwer the expectation of the proprietors, ſo 
that it is now totally diſuſed. 

About two miles diſtant from Ravenglaſs is Mon- 
caſter a ſmall village, where there are the remains of 
a Caſtle built ſoon after the conqueſt, by one of the 
Penningtons, whoſe deſcendants enjoy it at preſent, and 
have erected a modern ſtructure near the old one. 

At the mouth of the river Irt, about ſix miles from 
this place is Carlton, a ſmall village, inhabited by fiſh- 
ermen, but it does not contain any thing that merits a 
particular deſcription, 

At Millum, another village near the above, are the 
ruins of an ancient caltle, built ſometime after the con- 
queſt, and from what yet remains it appears to have 
becu a place of great ſtrength. 

From Ravenglaſs, a road extends along the coaſt to 
Egremont, a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
a [mall ſtream called Broadwater, and is of great anti- 
quity, as appears from its receiving Writs of ſummonſes 
to return members to the houſe of commons in the reign 
of Edward I. but although it availed itſelf of that pri- 
vilege dome time, yet having negleGed to pay the 
wages of the repreſentatives, it was ſtruck off the parlia- 

ment roll, ſo that at preſent it is not repreſented. It had 


ty 
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formerly a ſtrong caltle, built for the ſecurity of the 
place againſt the Iriſh, who often landed and commit- 
ted great depredations on the inhabitants; but the 
greateſt part of it is now in ruins. A ſtrong loſty tower 
is ſtill ſtanding, with fome other parts of the walls, and 
the whole appears to have been a very mignthceit 
{tcuCture, 

This caſtle with its manor came, by a variety of 
intermarriages into the family of Piercy, and from them 
by the marriage of an heireſs, to ſir William Wyndham, 
whoſe deſcendant is now ear] of Egremont. The pa- 
rith church is a ately edifice, but the houſes arc io 
and ii] built, not containing any ſtructures that ment 
a particular de{cription. it has a weekly market on 
Saturday, with a fair on the nineteenth of Septemycry 
being diſtant from London 297 miles. 3 

There are the ruins of an ancient campt, or fortif— 
cation, on a hill near Egremont, raiſed in an oblong 
form; and there is another in the ſame neighbou! hood, 
the walls of which are about twelve yards high, and 
there is great reaſon to believe chat it was one 0i the 
exploratory towers uſed by the Romans to give mover 
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| of the approach of the Iriſn pirates, vho with the _ 
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and Pits uſed in the fourth century to fail along the 
coaſt in ſmall veſſels made of twiggs, and covered with 
the ſkins of Oxen, and plundered and murdered the 
inhabitants. 

St. Bees, ſo called, from St. Bega, an Iriſh or Scot- 
tiſh nun, is a large promontory, running into the ſea, 
and here a church was founded, in the ſeventh century, 
which induced many people to ſettle near it, ſo that it 
ſoon became a very flouriſhing place, 

There was a nunnery in it, but that being pulled 
down in the reign of William the Conqueror, anether 
was erected in its ſtead for Benedictines, who were 
ſubject to the abby of St. Mary in York. This con- 
vent ſuffered the fate of the other religious houſes, be- 
ing diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to one hundred and forty-nine 
pounds, ſixteen ſhillings and fix-pence. 

The church is ſtill ftanding, being uſed as a place 
of worſhip by the pariſhioners. And near it is an ex- 
ceeding good Grammar ſchool, founded and endowed 
by doctor Grindal, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and the mafter is preſented 
by the provoſt and fellows of Queen's college Ox- 
ford. 

From Egremont the road extends along the coaſt 
to Whitehaven, ſo called, from a large rock of white 
ſtone, near the mouth of the harbour; and at preſent 
one of the moſt flouriſhing places in this part of the 
kingdom. Great trade is carried on by the inhabi- 
tants, both with Scotland and Ireland, and coals are 
in ſuch plenty, that ſeveral hundred vefiels employed 
in that branch only, are conſtantly ſailing to and from 
the harbour. | | 

They likewiſe export great quantities of ſalt, and 
beſides ſeveral acts of parliament for inlarging the har- 
bour, they have received many benetactions from the 
Lowther family, who are lords of the manor, and who 
have taken every opportunity in their power to enrich 
and adorn the place. 

There is an exceeding good cuſtem-houſe, and the 
inhabitants, who are extremely numerous, have built 
a new Church, at their own expence, within theſe few 
ears. 

, The town is large, regular and well built, with 
many fine houtes, and although it is not above one 
third bigger than the city of Carliſle, yet it contains 
three times the number of inhabitants, who are by 
their trade and merchandize daily on the increaſe, 
Great fortunes are acquired by the merchants, and the 
trade carried on is the moſt extenſive of that in any 
place between Liverpool and Scotland. The greateſt 
diſadvantage is, that there is not a river near the town 
ſo that the ſhips, who take in coals, are obliged to lay 
out in the open road, which in weſterly winds, expoſes 
them to the danger of being driven on ſhore, 

The weekly market on Tueſday is plentifully ſup- 
plied with all forts of neceſſary proviſions, and it has a 
great fair on the firſt of Auguſt, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 300 miles, 

On the ſea coaſt, near this town is a large village, 
called Moreſby, where there is an exceeding good har- 
bour, and it appears to have been fortified by the Ro- 
mans, for many remains of their camps and walls are 
ſtill ſtanding. An altar was dug up here tome years 
azo, on which was the image of Sylvanus, and many 
ſtones with inſcriptions on them have been dug up near 
the ſame place. There are alſo the walls of an ancient 
caſtle, at this village, ſuppoſed to have been built ſoon 
after the conqueſt, on the ruins of one erected by the 
Romans; for the architecture is very irregular, and 
ſeems to have been the work of different ages. 

A little to the north of this village, is the ancient 
town of Workington, pleaſantly ſituated on the ſea 


coaſt, near the influx of the river Derwent, over Which 


there is an excecding good ſtone bridge. 

The harbour is kept in good repair, and the inha- 
birants carry on ſome trade in fiſhing, particularly ſal- 
mon, but the houſes are poor low ſtructures. Many 
temains of walls are viſible here, which has induced 
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ſome ſuperficial hiſtorians in the preſent age to imagine 
that the famous Stilico, one of the latter 33 com- 
manders in Britain, built a wall here; but certainly 
none but a madman would be at the trouble and ex- 
pence of building a wall, where it could not be of any 
ſervice, namely along the ſhore ; and it is well known 
that the Romans had fleets at ſea to curb ſuch Scottiſh 
and Iriſh pirates as yearly infeſted the northern parts of 
the province. It is much more probable, that theſe 
walls are the remains of a Roman fort, of which hiſtory 
is ſilent. 

This town has no market, but there are two fairs, 
= on Holy Thurſday, and the eighteenth of Oc- 
tober. 

Ellenborough, in this neighbourhood, is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been a Roman ſtation, which is very pro- 
bable, as great numbers of altars, baths, pavements, 
vaults and coins, have been dug up, and Horſley ſup- 
poſes it to have been one of the forts erected in the 
times of the latter emperors. 

From Workington a road extends to Cackermouth, 
ſituated near the river Coker, and is a place of preat 
antiquit!, as appears from the remains of a moſt mag - 
nificent caſtle, built ſoon after the conqueſt ; but now 
the property of the earl of Egremont. The walls are 
amazingly thick, and the circumference of the whole 
is about ſix hundred yards. 

The river Coker divides the town into two equal 
parts, and over it is an exceeding good ſtone bridge. 
The ſtreets are broad, and the houſes are all built of 
ſtone, and covered with flate of a bluiſh colour, which 
has a fine appearance when the ſun ſhines upon it. The 
church is a ſtately ſtructure, erected by contributions 
in 1711, and the tower is adorned with lofty battle- 
ments, The town houſe, or as it is called according 
to the ancient name of all courts, the Moot Hall, is an 
excellent ſtructure, and near it the late duke of Somer- 
ſet built a houſe for his own ſteward to reſide in. 

The inhabitants carry on a great trade in manufac- 
turing of woollen cloth, ſtockings and coarſe hats, by 
which many hands are employed ; and the harbour is 
capable of great improvements. 

The government is veſted in a bailiff, choſen an- 
nually at the court leet of the manor, and it has ſent 
repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the reign of 
Charles I. For although it received ſummonſes from 
Edward I. they ſeem not to have availed themlelves of 
that privilege till 1640, 

The weekly market is on ara + and it has two 
fairs, viz. on the firſt Monday in May, and the tenth 
of October, being diſtant from London 306 miles. 

Stap, a ſmall village on the oppoſite ſide of the Der- 
went, near Cockermouth, has {till the ruins of an an- 
cient caſtle, and ſome are of opinion that it was built 
by the Romans ; but we rather imagine that it is of 
much later date. A hollow ftone, of a greeniſh co- 
lour, with little images carved upon it, was found near 
this place, and moſt probably was one of the fonts ujed 
at the baptiſm of ſome eminent perſon among the Sax- 
ons, when they were converted to Chriſtianity, Others 
believe that it was made in memory of ſome eminenc 
perſon among the Danes ; and fir William Dugdale is 
of that opinion from an inſcription in ſtrange charac- 
ters, and as ſtrange language, ſeemingly a mixture of 
Runic and Saxon. The words are as follow. 


« Er Ekard han men egrocten, and to dis men red 
« wer Taner men brogten.“ i. e. Here Ekard 
was converted, and to this man's example were 
the Danes brought. 


The next place we viſited was Irby, pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated in a valley, near the ſource of the river Elen; 
but it does not contain any thing worthy of notice, only 
that there are ſome remains of Roman antiquities, from 


| whence Camden infers, that it was one of their ſta- 


tions; but Horſley, the beſt Engliſh writer on Roman 


| affairs, is of another opinion, 
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It has a weekly market on Thurſday, witk two fairs, 
viz. on the twenty-fourth of February, and the twenty 
firſt of September, being diſtant from London 300 
miles. 

Travelling north weft we came to Abby Holm, or as it 
was anciently called Holm Cultrum, ſituated near the 
Solway Frith, and in former times of great repute, 
on account of a ſtately abby, founded in the reign of 
king Stephen by David I. king of Scotland, who re- 
ſided moſtly in Cumberland. It was for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order; and in latter times received many be- 
nefactions, for, at the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
its annual revenues amounted to five hundred and thirty 
five pounds, three ſhillings and ſeven-pence. The 
church is ſtill ſtanding, and is uſed by the inhabitants 
as a place of worſhip, the inipropriation being ſettled 
on the univerſity of Oxford, by a charter of queen 
Mary. | 

The town is only a poor decayed place, and has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and a fair on the twenty- 
ninth of October tor cattle, much frequented by the 
dealers from other parts of the kingdom, being diſtant 
from London 309 miles. 

Vulftey Cattle, near this neighbourhood, was built 
by the abbots to keep their records in, becauſe when 
the Scots invaded Cumberland, they always deftroyed || 
thoſe uſeful remains of antiquity. 

Camden, although a learned man, was nevertheleſs 
extremely credulous ; for in his account of this caſtle, 
he gravely tells us, That at the diſſolution of religious 


hou'es, ſome books of mage were found here, which |' 
lichael Scot, a monk of the 


had been written by one 
abby, who died about the year 1290. But Camden is 
greatly miſtaken, for Scot was not a monk, but a 
knight, who had acquired ſome knowledge of aftro- 
nomy, and was therefore conſidered by the ignorant 
prieſts, in the ſame manner as the famous friar Bacon 
was at Oxford. 

Wigton, the next place we viſited, is of great an- 
tiquity, but now reduced ſo low, that it ſcarce deſerves 
the name of a village. It is ſituated in the moſt roman- 
tic manner among mountains, and wild, barren, un- 
cultivated moors. The houſes are moſtly covered with 
thatch, nor are there any public ſtructures that merit 
a particular deſcription. 

It has a weekly market on Tueſday, and a fair on 
Lady-day, being diſtant from London 3og miles. 

In this neighbourhood is Old Carlifle, fo called 
by the people, without any authority or warrant from 
hiſtory ; for although there are ſtill diſcernable the 
ruins of an ancient Roman city, at this place, yet it 
will appear from what we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
tion afterwards, that the preſent city of Carliſle did 
not riſe out of the ruins of this. 
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| other antiquities have been dug up here, and at low 


-built on a very elegant plan, and the gardens and 


The moſt probable opinion that can reaſonably be 
formed concerning this place is, That it was one of the 
advanced ſtations near the wall where the auxilliaries 
did duty, in order to be ready to aſſiſt ſuch of the ſol- 
diers as gave notice of the approach of the enemy, from 
the exploratory towers. The ſtones dug up at this 


are curious in the ſtudy of antiquity ; but as many of 
the ſame nature have been diſcovered in or near every 
part of the wall, and as moſt of the inſcriptions are im- 
perfect, we cannot think any author juſtthable who 


| 
place have afforded matter of ſpeculation for thoſe who | 


great ſtrength, till the Picts and Scots reduced the 
- the 


that time till the latter end of the ſeventh century it 


ventures to aſſert, that this place was of any greater 


repute under the Romans, than thoſe other ſtations || 
which lay nearer the wall. | 


Indeed when we conſider that all the military force 
the Romans were able to muſter in Britiin, was ſcarce 
ſufficient to repel the incurſions of the northern Bar- 
barians, and that they were obliged to build walls for 
the defence of the province, we need not be ſurpriſed 
at meeting with ſo many antiquities in this part of the 
land, 

At the weſtern extremity of the Roman wall is Bow- 
neſs or Boulneſs, ſituated on the borders of the Solway 
Frith, and from the many antiquities dug up near it, 


teems to have Leen one of the Roman garriſons. | 
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Many of the walls, ftreets and pavements are 811 ..: 
ible ; and, within theſe few —_ as ſoine — . 
were digging in a field near it, they diſcovered a; 
image of braſs, which ſeemed by its figure to like 
been caſt in memory of ſome ſignal victory, Manu 


water the foundations of the wall can be ſcen. 

One Mr. Lawſon has a ſeat in this neighbourhood, 
tations are laid out in the moſt agreeable manner. . 
has alſo greatly improved the village, by laying out the 
incloſures to the beſt advantage for the poor inhabi. 
tants, and paving the roads with ſtone, of which there 
is plenty in the neighbourhood, Many antiquities have 
been dug up in his gardens, and he has now in 
* poſſeſſion, an excellent collection of thoſe curio. 

ies, 

In the ſame neighbourhood is another Roman fla— 
tion, conſiſting of ſtrong walls, and a large camp, and 
although it is not mentwned, fo far as we can {nd in 
the itinerary, yet there is not the leaſt doubt, bur ic 
was one of the advanced ſtations near the wall, for the 
Romans were obliged to keep ſome forces in continual 
_— to. aſſiſt thoſe who were ſtationed on the 
walls, 

In the reign of Henry I. one of the Norman barons, 
who had obtained lands at Calder, in this neighbonr- 
hood, founded an abby for monks of the Ciſtertian 
order; and in latter times, it received conſiderable be- 
nefactions, as appears from the ſtate of its annual re- 
venues at the diſſolution, which amounted to fixty-four 
pcunds, three ſhillings and nine-pence. 

Burgh, or as it is called Drumburgh Caſtle, near 
this place, is famous in hiſtory for the death of the he- 
roic Edward]. who died in it 1307, during his march 
to Scotland. He had ſworn in the moſt folemn man- 
ner to extirpate the whole Scotiſh nation; and it is 
poſſible he might have ſucceeded, had not he been over- 
taken by death, for all the patriots in that country were 
then ſplit into ſo many parties, that the people knew 
not whom to obey ; but fo fluctuating is the ſtate of 
human affairs, that the Engliſh, who at that time were 
abſolute maſters of Scotland, were not only obliged to 
abandon it in about fix years after, but alſo found 4 
Scotch ariny, under the command of Robert |. as great 
an hero as is recorded in hiſtory, penetrating as tar as 
York, and laying the whole country under cont!:- 
bution, 

In memory of king Edward's death, a piilar was {ct 
up here with an inſcription upon it 1685, 

Travelling eaſtward, we arrived at the ancient city 
of Carliſle, pleaſantly fituated on the conflux of the 
rivers Eden, Caudey, and Peterel. The monkiſh wri- 
ters have told us, That the ancient Britons built a city 
here, long before the arrival of the Romans ; but 
that is only a fable, not worthy of refutation, The 
Roman wall crofling the iſland at this city, it was ne- 
cellary to build a fort, which remained as a place of 


whole to aſhes, about the middle of the fifth century, 
a little before the Saxons arrived in this iſland. From 


lay in ruins, till Egfrid, king of Northumberland re- 
built it; and if we may believe the Legendary wrt- 
ters, it was then made the ſeat of a biſhop. But that 
is very uncertain, as we find no mention of a biſhop 
here, when the Danes deſtroyed it in the ninth cen- 


tury. 

It is probable, that the Scotiſh princes, while they 
held this and the neighbouring counties from the Saxon 
kings, reſided ſometimes here, but more often in ſom? 
of the caſtles, of which there are great numbers 2 
over the north of England. But after the conqueſt, we 
find William Rufus, upon his return from an 1ntet- 
view he had with Malcolm, king of Scotland, taking 
much pleaſure in the ſituation, and ordering à town 
to be built, which was peopled by a colony of Flem- 
ings brought over from the continent. : 

This action of William was conſiſtant with every 
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part of his conduct; for how could it be ſuppoſed that 
2 handful of Flemings would be able to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the Scots who were almoſt able to cope 
with the whole power of England, 

We are not certainly informed what became of thoſe 
Flemings, but there 1s great reaſon to believe that the 
ferocious Scots ſoon murdered them, as we never meet 
with their names in latter hiſtories. Here we are ob- 
liged once more to refute ſome late writers whom we 
firmly believe, never read the hiſtory of England. 

They tell us, that Henry I. built a ftrong caſtle here 
and encompaſſed it with walls to be a barrier againft the 
Scots. This is rather like a ſchool boy's tale, than the 
words of an hiſtorian, for in the year 1100, and be- 
fore Henry I. had heen a full year on the throne, he 
married Matilda, the ſiſter of Edgar, king of Scotland, 
who died 1107. 

Edgar was ſucceeded by his brother Alexander I. who 
died in or near 1120, and during the reign of both 
theſe brothers, there were no wars between the Engliſh 
and Scotch, for Henry lived on the beſt terms with his 
brothers-in-law. 

Alexander I. king of Scotland, was ſucceeded by his 
brother David who reigned king of Scotland till the 
death of Henry I. 1135, and fo far were the Scotch 
from being at war with the Engliſh, that we find the 
prince of Scotland often reſiding at the Engliſh court, 
and Henry not only gave David the earldom of Hunt 
ingdon; but likewiſe committed to his cuſtody the nor- 
thern counties. 

During the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, 
David, king of Scotland, naturally took part with his 
neice the empreſs Matilda; and we find that although 
he loſt the battle of the ſtandard, yet he fill reſided in 
Carliſle, and here it was that he dicd 1153. It was in- 
larged by Henry II. during his wars with the Scots; 
but after his death we find it often beſieged and taken, 
for the unhappy ſtate of king John affairs was ſuch, 
that he could not take care of the northern counties. 
t was beſieged by Robert Bruce king of Scotland 1315, 
but the governor benaved with ſuch bravery, that the 
Scots were obliged to retire with very conſiderable 
lols. 

It is uncertain when this caſtle was built; but as 
above fifteen hundred houſes, with the cathedral. were 
either deſtroyed, or much damaged by an accidental fire 
in the reign of Edward II. we may naturally infer, that 
this ſtructure ſuffered at the ſame time, although it has 
been ſince repaired in a more beautiful manner than 
tormerly, and is uſed at preſent as the rehdence of the 
governor, 

We find that when king Edward I. reſolved to ſub- 
due Scotland, he ſummoned a parliament tomeetat York, 
but that being conſidered as too far from the borders, 
he ordered another to meet at Carliſle, and a copy of the 
writ is now extant in Rymar's Fœdra. A ſtrong wall 
ſurrounds the city, ſo broad, that three men may walk 
a breaſt; and on the eaſt is a citadel or fort where ſome 
of the military, or in their abſence a body of invalids 
are ftationed, Tt is about one mile in circumterence, 
and has three gates, one ſouth, another weſt, and a 
third on the north. The weſt gate is called the Bother, 
or Engliſh gate; the ſouth, the Caldo, or Iriſh ; and 
tne north, the Rickard, or Scotch pate. 

As the ſeat of a biſhop, Carliſle does not appear to be 
ancient, for although the monks tell us, that the Nor- 
thumbrian kings eſtabliſhed an epiſcopal ſee here; yet 
no mention is made by any authentic hiſtory of a biſhop 


i the requeſt of his brother-in-Jaw, David king of 
Scotland. | 

It was one of the conventical cathedrals, but Henry 
III. ſecularized it, and in the room of the prior and 
monks, placed a dean, four canons, a chancellor and 
achdeacon, with choriſters and other officers. The 
cathedral is a ſtately ſtructure, built in an open place, 
mar the middle of the city, being one hundred and 
lirty-ſeyen feet long and ſcyenty one broad, The 


of Carliſle till 1133, when Henry I. placed one here 
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choir is extremely curious, and there is a fine window 
adorned with carved pillars and painted glaſs. The roof 
is arched with wood, and on it are painted the arms of 
many of the northern barons, who were benefactors to 
the church, The weſt end was formerly ſpacious and 

lofty, but during the civil wars in the laſt century, 
ſome part was demoliſhed, to that at preſent it is lower 

than the chancel, which deſtroys the beauty and pro- 

portion of the whole ſtructure. 

There are but two pariſh churchcs here, beſides the 
cathedral, and none of them merit particular deſerip- 
tions ; but to the credit of the people we mention it, 
that they are always thronged during divine ſervice, it 
being looked upon as in a manner criminal for any perſon 
to abſent himſelf from the worſhip of God, unlets hin- 
dered by ſuch neceſſary avocations as are conſiſtant with 
their duty as human beings. 

The W in this city ate broad, open and well 
paved, there being plenty of ſtone in the neighbourhood, 
and many of the houſes are extremely handſome; for there 
are always people of faſhion both Engliſh and Scotch 
reſiding in it, "The aſſizes for the county are held here 
with the biſhops and county courts, fo that although it 
is not a place of trade yet it is always populous. The 
government is by ſeveral charters veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, twenty-four 
common councilmen, with a town clerk, and other 
proper cfticers, and the repreſentatives in parliament 
are choſen by all the frezmen in general, the mayor be- 
ing the returning officer. The weekly market is on 
Saturday, and there are three ſairs, viz. on the twenty- 
ſixth of Auguſt, the nineteenth of September, and the 
tenth of October, being diſtant from London 3or 
miles. 

Before we diſmiſs this article, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould take ſome notice of the late rebellion 1745, be- 
cauſe Carliſle was a conſiderable ſufferer. On the firſt 
day of November the rebel army began their march from 
Dalkeith in Scotland, and on the eigbth of the ſame 
month arrived before Carliſle, in which was a garriſon 
of about ſeventy invalids, and the militia of the county, 
amounting in the whole to about fix hundred men un- 
der the command of colonel Durand. 

"The next day the pretender ſent a ſummons to the 
governor to deliver up the town, but that being refuſed 
the rebels cut down the trees in the neighbourhood, in 
order to make ſcaling ladders to take the place by aſ- 
fault. The garriſon continued to fire upon the revels, 
but they having thrown up a trench, and the gover- 
nor finding that it would be impoſſible to hold out, 
reſolved on the fourteenth to ſurrender, but being {till 
willing to do his, duty to the utmoſt, he took a ſurvey 
of the works, from whence he was led to alter his opt-- 
nion, and determined to defend it, till the rebels ſhould 
take it by force. 

In the mean time a council of war was ſummoned, 
wherein the governor was outvoted, and a deputation fent 
to the pretender, inforining him that the garriſon would 
ſurrender, upon condition that they ſhould have leave 
to retire, where they pleaſed, and bind themſelves by 
oath never to bear arms againſt him for the future. 
Theſe conditions were complied with, but the gover- 
nor proteſted againſt them, and.with a few of the men 
retired to the caftle, where he made a brave defence, 
but was at laſt overpowered for want of men and am- 
munition. 

When he found that he could do no more, he re- 
ſolved that they ſhould not reap much promt from the 
enterprize, and therefore nailed up ten pieces of can- 
non. On the fifteenth the duke of Perth took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town, and immediately ordered the pretender 
to be proclaimed king, after which the rebels conti- 
nued their march to Derby, where hearing that the 
royal army had advanced to Litchfield, they returned 
to this place, and left a garriſon in it. On the twenty 
firſt of December the royal army attacked Carliſle, but 
as the duke of Cumberland was obliged to ſend to Wbite- 
haven for cannon, it was ſeven days before the me 
wei 
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were opened, during which time the rebels appeared as 
if determined to make a moſt vigorous defence, and kept 
a continual fire upon the duke's army, although very 
little damage was done thereby. 

On the twenty-eighth a battery of fix eighteen poun- 
ders was raiſed, but before it began to play, the rebels 
were ſo intimidated, that they hung out a white flag, 
and ſent a deputation of their number to the duke in 
order to enter into articles of capitulation. The duke 
ſent colonel Conway, his Aid de Camp, to let them 
know, that he would make no exchange of hoſtages 
« with rebels, but defired they would let him know 


„ what they meant by hanging out a white flag.” The 


colonel returned with a paper, ſigned by Mr. Hamilton 
the governor, ** Defiring to know what terms his royal 
„ highneſs would be pleaſed to give them, upon the 
« ſurrender of the city and caftle, and which known, 
„they would immediately communicate their ultimate 
« reſolution, the white flag being hung out on pur- 
« purpoſe to obtain a ceſſation of arms, for con- 
& cluding the capitulation ?” 

The colonel was immediately ſent back with the 
duke's anſwer in the following words, fizned by the 
duke of Richmond, That all the terms his royal 
„ highneſs could, or would grant to the rebel garriſon 
<c were, that they ſhould not be put to the ſword, but 
reſerved for the king's pleaſure, and if they conſent- 
*« ed to thoſe conditions, the governor and principal 
*© officers were to deliver themſelves up immediately; 
and the caſtle, citadel, and all the gates of the town, 
were to be taken poſſeſſion of forthwith, by the 
© king's troops: that all the ſmall arms were to be 
© jodged in the town guard room, and the reſt of the 
garriſon were to retire to the cathedral, where a 
guard was to be placed, over them, and that no da- 

mage was to be done to the artillery, arms or amu- 
nition.” 
The governor and garriſon having read theſe propo- 
ſals, conſented to accept of them recommending them- 
felves in the ſtrongeſt manner te the royal mercy, and 
interceding with his royal highneſs te plead in their be- 
half to the king. General Bligh took poſſeſſion of 
the town, and all the garriſon being taken priſoners, 
were ſent to different goals, and many of them, among 
whom was Hamilton, ſuffered death as traitors, The 
magiſtrates were alſo taken into cuſtody for giving up 
the town, contrary to the opinion of the governor ; but 
as no proof of their guilt appeared, they were diſ- 
charged, f 

Near Carliſle is a ſmall village, called Linſtock, 
where the biſhops had formerly a caſtle, but no remains 
of it are now left. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is Blencow, another 
village, where there is an exceeding good free ſchool, 
founded by one Mr, Bourbank, in the reign ef queen 
Elizabeth. g 

A few miles weſtward of Carliſle is Roſe Caſtle, the 
ſeat of the biſhop, and ſituated in a moſt delightful 
ſpot. It is a moſt ſtately ſtructure, and though built at 
different tunes, yet has a great appearance of regularity. 
It was formerly ſurrounded by a deep moat, and ſtrong- 
ly fortined, but the army of the parliament, during the 
civil wars in the laſt century, left it in ſo ruinous a con- 
dition, that it was not fit to be inhabited till Dr. Stern 
the biſhop, repaired it, and made it proper for the re- 
ception of his ſucceſſors. Two towers have been ſince 
added to it, with a chapel, and it is at preſent ſa hand- 
ſome 2 ſtructure, that few in England can exceed it. 

Edward I. often reſided in it, when he went on his 
expeditions againſt the Scotch, and it was from this 
place that his writs were dated for holding a parliament 
at Lincoln. The gardens have been laid out at differ- 
ent times with great taſte, and the place is eſteemed ſo 
healthy, and the proſpects from it ſo charming, that it 
has juſtly obtained the name of Roſe Caſtle. | 

Hutton Hall is ſituated about a mile diſtant from Roſe 
Caſtle, and is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, having 
deen long in the poſſeſſion of the family gf Fletcher. 
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The ancient . of Salkelds have reſided ſever; 
centuries at Corby Caſtle, a few miles eaſt of Carlifle - 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable, only that 
the proſpects from it are extremely delightful, 

'F here was a convent of Benedictine monks at a vil. 
lage called Weatherall, in this neighbourhood, founded 
in the reign of William Rufus, which remained till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual reye. 
nues amounted to one hundred and twenty-eight pounds, 
five ſhillings and three-pence, It was give to the 
dean and chapter of Carliſle, and great part of the 
ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, with a fine gate-houſe, be- 
fore which is an ancient grove of trees, and a walk 
leading to the river Eden. 

Near the convent are ſome caves, eut out of the ſolid 
rock, which ſome have imagined to be hermits cells ; 
but it is more probable that they were places where the 
natives reiided when the furious Caledonians ſpread de- 
ſolation wherever they came, 

Stanwick, or as it is ſometimes called Stanewegg, is 
ſituated about a mile to the north of Carliſle, and ncar 
it are the remains of an ancient fort, built on the con- 
flaence of the Ek and the Severn, 

There is alſo an exploratory tower at Netherby, a 
village in this neighbourheed, and many ſtones with 
inſcriptions have been dug up near it, from which we 
learn, that the ſecond legion was ſtationed here. 

Solway, or Sollom Moſs, is a marſhy piece of ground 
beyond the river Eſk, but memorabie in hiſtory for a 
bloody battle fought at it in 1542, when Henry VIII. 
ſhook off the papal ſupremacy, he was deſirous that his 
nephew James V. king of Scotland, ſhould follow his 
example, and there is not the leaſt doubt but his re- 
queſt would have been complied with, had not the in- 
trigues of cardinal Beaton prevented it. This how- 
ever did not hinder the Engliſh. monarch from going 
on with the negociation ; and for that purpoſe pro- 

ſed to hold a congreſs with the king of Scotland at 
Tok: but the Romiſh clergy, who knew that James 
was in want of money, promiſed to raiſe a conſiderable 
ſum, if he would not meet his uncle, whom they 
damned as an heretic, becauſe he had been excommu- 
nicated by the pope. | 

James embraced the propoſal of the clergy, which 
exaſperated Henry to ſuch a degree, that he ſent an 
army to invade Scotland, by the weſtern marches, who 
were met by the flower of the Scotiſh nobility at this 
place; but the free booters, who went in queſt cf 
plunder, ran away as ſoon as the engagement began, 
and the remainder of the Scotiſh army, being over- 
powered by numbers, were defeated, and many of them 
taken priſoners. f 

The king of Scotland was then at Falkland in Fife- 
ſhire, and when he heard the news, it affected him ſo 
much, that he was ſeized with a frenzy and dicd with- 
in a few days afterwards. 

Henry treated the Scottiſh-priſoners with the greateſt 
lenity, and many of them having learned the princt- 
ples of the reformed religion in England, returned to 
their own courts, and difleminated their ſentiments a- 
mong all ranks of people. 

There are ftill the remains of an ancient caſtle at 
Scaleby, near this place, founded in the reign of Hen- 
ry I. but it has been Jately repaired, and 1s now the 
ſeat of 2 private gentlemen, 

Travelling till northward, we arrived at Long- 
town, or Longton, fituated near the borders of Scot- 
land, upon the conflux of the rivers Eſk and Kirklop- 
It is a long ſtraggling place, not containing any thing 
worthy of notice, only that it has a well endowed 
charity ſchool for ſixty children, who are bota taught 
and cloathed. 

The weekly market is on Thurſday, and there 2'* 
three annual fairs, viz. on the Thurſday after WW hit- 
ſunday, the Thurſday after Martinmas, and the Thur | 
day after the - twenty-ſecond of November, being dit- 
tant from London 316 miles. 


Bew, or Bueth Caſtle, is ſituated about twelve miles 
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eaft of Longton, and is a place of great antiquity, hav- 


ing been built by one of the Cumberland chiets, ſoon 
after the Norman conqueſt, 

Near it was a church, but it is now in ruins; and in 
the church yard is an ancient monument, namely a crols, 
about five yards high, built in the form of a pyramid, 
riſing from a baſe of two feet ſquare, ' to a ſma! 
point, like a ſpire. On the north fide are ſeveral 
figures, carved in the ſtone; and on the weſt is the 
image of the virgin Mary, with a child in her arms, 
and her head incircled with glories, Near her is the 
figure of a man ina prieſt's habit, with glory round his 
head. Bur although there are ſome remains of an in- 
ſcription, yer the letters are not legible. 

There have been many conjectures concerning this 
curious piece of antiquity z but we think the whole of 
its exterior appearance proves it to have been firſt {et up 
in memory of one of thoſe Pictiſh, or Scottiſh prieſts, 
who ſpread the knowledge of Chriſtianity among the 
Northumbrian Saxons. 

Travelling ſouth from this place, we paſſed through 
Aſkerton, a ſmall village, but formerly of great repute, 
becauſe a garriſon uſed to be kept in it to repel the in- 
curſions of the Scots. 

Brampton, the next place we viſited, is ſituated juſt 
within the Picts wall, and is now a conſiderable town, 
for the new military road paſſes through it, ſo that it 
is much frequented, The manor belongs to the earl 
of Carliſle, whoſe ſteward holds a court in it, and one 
of thoſe earls founded an hoſpital here for twelve poor 
perſons of both ſexes, who are ſupplied with all the 
neceſtaries of lite, 

It has a weekly market on Pueſday, with two fairs, 
viz. on the ſecond Wedneſday after Whitſunday, and 
the laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 311 miles. 

There are the remains of a Roman camp on a hill 
near Brampton, which appears to have been one of the 
exploratory towers, to give notice of the approach of 
the enemy. 

There are alſo the remains of a quarry, near this 
place, which was uſed by the Romans to ſupply them 
with tones for building the walls and forts. And there 
is an inſcription on a ſtone which imports, that a 
deputy, or centurien, of the ſecond legion commanded 
here, 

Naworth Caſtle, near Brampton, was built by one 
of the Dacres, in the reign of Edward II. and is now 
the property of the earl of Carliſie, to whom it deſcend- 
ed as a collateral branch of the Howard's, dukes of 
Norfolk. It is a/ſtately ſtructure, ſituated on the river 
Irthing, which runs paſt it with great rapidity. On 
each end are lofty towers, and the whole ſtructure is 
ſo entire, that it appzars ncither to have been injured 
by time, nor the hands of man. | 

The hall is adorned with paintings of many of the 
Engliſh kings, and there is an exceeding good library 
of books, in which have been lately depoſited ſome 
curious manuſcripts, relating to the antiquities of the 
north of England. | 

In the reign of Henry II. a convent was founded for 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine at Lancroft, which 
remained till the general diſſolution of religious houles, 
when its annual reyenues amounted to ſ{eventy-nine 
pounds, nineteen ſhillings. Woe are told, that the 
reaſon why, this priory was founded, was fimilar to 
the origin of many others. 

One of the northern barons having a diſpute with 
a competitor, concerning the right to an eſtate, a due] 


enſued, in which one of the contending parties was 


killed, and the ſurvivor, in order to atone for his guilt, 
tounded the convent, and endowed it with the revenues 
above mentioned, 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that there was a Roman 
ſtation near this place, at a village called Wineford, be- 
cauſe many remains of antiquity have been found; but 
as every part of the county, particularly near the wall, 
abounds with ſuch, it would be raſh to conclude, that 
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wherever they are ſound, the Romans muſt have had 
a jettlement. 

A tew miles to the ſouth of this is Whitby ca{tle, 
ſuppoſed to have been built by the Romans. And neat 
It Was lately difcovered, the remains of a heathen tem 
ple, for the uſe of the ſecond legion, Who were tftet; 


oned on the wall in the reiga of the emperor de— 
verus. 


* 


- . . 1 * 
built upon 2 rock, which ſerves as 2 navement for the 
lower floors. It is a ſtately ſtructure. 2 12 Rtood ever 
ſince the conqueſt, and is now the feat dt a private gen- 


tleman. ; 7 

In its neighbourhood is a fine park, which f 
belonged to the kings of England, who had ſeldom tcfs 
than two thoutand deer in it, and we arc told, thac 
when Edward I. was on ore of his exp-ditions to Sco:- 
land, he killed above an hundred bucks in one day, while 
he halted for the pleaſure of hunting. ; 

The next town we viſited was Kirkoſwald, ſituated 
on the river Eden, over which it has à good ſtone 
bridge. It is at preſent only a poor place, without 
any thing worthy of a traveller's notice, beſides the rc- 
mains of an ancient caſtle, built by one of the barons, 
ſoon after the conqueſt ; but it is now, with the manor, 
the property of the Muſgraves, who have conſiderable 
eſtates in this neighbourhood. From what remains it 
appears to have been a ſtately ſtruéture, wich lofty 
towers and battlements, from whence the proſpect is 
extenſive and delightful, 

Near the caſtle is the church, dedicated to St. O. 
wald, from which the town reccives its name. The 
weekly market is on Thurſday, and there are two fairs; 
viz. on the T huriday before Whitlunday, and the 
fifth of Auguſt, being diſtant from London 291 
miles, | 

From this place a road extends north eaſt to the bor- 
ders ot Northumberland, and travelling along it we came 
to Alſton More, or Moor, pleaſantly ſituated near the 
ſource of the T'yne, but it does not contain any thing 
remarkable, only that in its neighbourhood is a cop- 
per mine, which turns to great advantage to the pro- 
prietors. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are 
two fairs, viz. on the laſt Thurſday in May, and the 
firſt Thurſday in September, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 305 miles. 

The whole neighbourhood of this town has the moſt: 
barren and diſagrecable appearance, there being ſev- 
places cultivated, as moſt of the inhabitants are em- 
ployed in the mines. The villages are fo poor that 
none of them merit a particular detcription ; and yet 
the people ſeem contented with their {tations ; and be- 
ing in general healthy, many of them live to a great 
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I ravelling {till ſouth, we came to Hligbgate-Caſtle, 


Having deſcribed all the towns, and other places 
worthy of notice in this county, our readers will na- 
turally expect that we ſhould ſay ſomething concerning 
the famous ſtructure, erected by the Romans, now cal- 
Jed the Pict's Wall. It reflects ſome diſhonour on the 
Romans, that when their legions penetrated through 
the moſt inacceſſible corners of the eait, when they 
triumphed over the learned Greeks, the ſage Cartha- 
genians, the warlike Gauls, and the boiſterous Ger- 
mans, yet they were not able to ſubdue thoſe barba- 
rous nations that lived in the northern part of this 
iſland, Their eagles had been diſplayed from the river 


Euphrates to the Atlantick Ocean, from the Rhine to 


the center of Numidia ; but they were obliged in the 
remote corner of an iſland to content themſelves with 
the conqueſts made in one part, and ſecure thoſe con- 
queſts from the incurſions made by te inhabitants ot 
the other. : 
Liberty is the natural birthright of every child of 
Adam. It is equally the inheritance of the fwarthy 
Hottentots, and the frozen native of Geeenland, al- 
though they may be ſometimes deprived of it by lawi.fs 
power. Ihere is no poſſibility of eradicating natural 
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notions from the human mind, for although people 
may 'ſometimes, from motives of ſelf- preſervation, pro- 
miſe obedience to a lawleſs tyrant, yet as ſoon as they 
have recovered ſo much as to be able to aſſert their in- 
dependancy, their natural love of liberty will return, 
and their whole power will be exerted in defence of 
t hoſe rights to which they are intitled by nature. 

The northern barbarians who inhabited that part of 
Britain, at the time of the incarnation, were conſidered 
by the polite Romans as the refuſe of human nature; 
but for all that, we find they had more elevated 
notions of liberty, than what took place in the minds of 
thoſe haughty conquerors of the world. Accuſtomed 
to their own inhoſpitable mountains, they had no notion 
of ſplendid equipages, where liberty was denied, and 
they eſteemed the privilege of killing a wild fowl or 
a hare, before the gaudy trappings ot a Roman conſul, 
- who had no other pretenſions to merit, beſides that of 
having boaſted, how many of the ſons of freedom he had 
deprived of liberty. But to go on with the ſubject. 

The Romans with great labour erected walls to pre- 
vent the incurhons of the Caledonians, or the Scots 
and Picts, in order to protect that part of the iſland, 
they had conquered. In or near the year 81 Julius 
Agricola eftabhſhed a guard in that narrow tract of 
land, laying between the Forth and the Clyde. He 
was the firſt Roman general, who had penetrated fo 
far, and there he fixed the houndaries of the empire, 
which, however, did not laſt long, for the northern 
barbarians ſoon murdered the ſoldiers, and deſtroyed 
every veſtige of their fortification. 

The next account we have of a wall is in the reign 
of the emperor Adrian, who came over to Britain, and 
drew a wall extending eighty thouſand paces in length, 
to ſeperate the Roman province from the barbarians ; 
not where Agricola had placed his guards, for that 
ſpace is too narrow, but from the mouth of the Tyne, 
to the Solway Frith, where ſome veſtiges of it are till 
to be ſeen. 
reaſonable man could ſuppoſe that it would be able to 
reſiſt the force of thoſe warlike nations, yet we find that 
Lollius Urbicus, who was lieutenant for the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, erected another wall of turf, on the 
fame {pot where Agricola tirſt placed his guards. 

Bat this wall did not remain long, for the Pits and 
Scots, diſdaining to be reſtrained by it, broke into the 
province, where being oppoſed by the lieutenant Cal- 
purnius Agricola, they put him to flight, and laid all 
- before them waſte with tire and ſword. 

We are likewiſe told by the Roman writers, that in 
the reign of the emperor Commodus, the Caledonians 
broke into the province, and cut off a Roman general 
with all his forces. Had this been properly attended 
to, neither the Engliſh, nor Scottiſh hiftorians would 
have run into ſo many inconſiſtences, as we find they 
have done by bringing in the aid of religion to ſupport 
the honour of their reſpective countries. 

That all theſe turf walls were found incapable to re- 
fiſt the united power of the Scots and Picts will appear 
evident, when we conſider the vaſt labour, and expence 
beſtowed by the emperor Severus 209, who made a 
ſtone wall from ſea to ſea, fortified with towers, and 
trenches. 

Several eminent hiſtorians have differed in their opi- 
nions, about what has been now aflerted, and Bucha- 
nan in particular, calls the wall of Antoninus, that of 
Severus; but Mr. Horſley ſays, that if we would ſeek 
for the wall of Severus, we cannot find it any where 
except in the north of England. 

From the time of Severus, till the year 369, we find 
no alteration made in this famous wall ; but the empe- 
ror Theodoſius repaired the fortifications, placed watch- 
men and guards, and inſtructed them in the proper me- 
thods to be uſed in giving notice of the approach of the 
enemies. 

Bede, although he lived in the eighth century, and 
is the oldeſt author now extant, except Gildas, who ever 
wrote of Britiſh affairs, yet ſecius to have been as ig- 


| 


This wall was of turt, and although no 


— 


many places no remains of it are to be ſeen. 


th. a. 


THE COUNTY OF 'CUMBERLAND. 


norant of the particulars here Jaid down, as if he hag 
lived about a thouſand miles diftant, and at a time when 
the name of the Romans was not known. The truth js 
he hed never read the beſt Roman authors, and as tg 
Gildas, his ſtile is too poetical to convey truth, 

The remains of this ſtone Wall ate {till called by the 
Welch Gual Sever, and by the Scots Grimſdyke, which 
in both languages literally ſignifies the wall of Severus. 
This famous wall runs acroſs the whole iſland of Bri. 


| tain from ſea to fea, extending in length about eighty 


miles. It begins on the borders of the Iriſh ſea, and 
reaches to the German Ocean, croſſing the counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland. Great parts of it 
are ſtill viſible, and it can be traced from Stanwick, near 
Carliſle weſtward as far as Bullneſs, and eaſtward thr, 
many pleaſant fields and meadows, for eight miles; 
but in many places the wall has been broken down, ſo 
that we meet with nothing but the remains of the ex. 
ploratory towers, and the deep ditches on each fide, 
From thence it extends eaſtward over a hill, where it 
is almoſt entire, and many of the towers are ſtill 
ſtanding. 

From thence it paſſes through corn fields, about three 
miles in length, and crofles the river Irthing on the 
borders of Northumberland, and running for tome miles 
through an open common, it is in many places from 
five to eight feet high. From this place it is continued 
through Northumberland in the following manner. 

From Irthington Moor, it croſſes a ſmall river, called 
the 'T ippal, and is continued over ſeveral ridges of 


naked ſteep rocks, to the length of about nine miles, 


where it is from fix to twenty-four feet high from the 
precipices. Continuing ſtill eaſtward, it paſſes Bank- 
head, a ſmall village, where it is almoſt entire; and 
near this place are the remains of a Roman camp 
{ſtrongly fortified, and ſurrounded by a deep trench. 

From this place to Seavenſhale, about ten miles more 
to the eaſtward, it is not above three feet high, owing 
to the many inroads of the Scots and Pits, who al- 
ways endeavoured to level ſuch parts as Jay in their way. 
It terminates near the mouth of the. river Tyne, but in 
The ditch 
is about thirty feet broad, and notwithſtanding all the 
2 of time, it is in moſt places upwards of tive feet 

cep. 

it may ſeem ſurpriſing to the reader, that the Ro- 
mans ſhould be able to carry on theſe ſtupendous works 
in the face of a powerful enemy, whom they could not 
ſubdue ; but then it muſt be remembered that the tract 
of land, lying between the wall and the Forth, was lit- 
tle regarded by the Scots and Pics. 

Theſe northern barbarians remained in their own 
woods and mountains beyond the Forth, during the 
winter, and when the ſeaſon permitted, they croſled the 
Forth, and made inroads into the province, during 
which time, they committed the moſt dreadful devaſta- 
tions; but when the legions appeared, they returned 
again to the north, laden with booty, where they knew 
the Romans were not able to follow them. 

The air of this county, though ſharp and piercing, 
is yet in many places eſteemed healthy, and many of the 
plains are fertile, both for paſture and corn. Nor are 
the mountains entirely uſeleſs, for vaſt flocks of ſheep 
are fed on them, while their mines produce the 
richeſt ores. 

The principal trade of Cumberland is carried on at 
Whitehaven ; and at Cockermouth, and ſome other 
places the inhabitants manufacture hats and woollen 
cloth. | 

The principal rivers are the following, viz. the Der- 
went, which riſes near Keſwick, where it forms the lake 
already deſcribed, after which it croſſes the middle ot 
the county, paſſes by Cockermouth, and falls into the 
Iriſh fea near Workington. 

The Eden riſes near Aſkrig, in Yorkſhire, and fun- 
ning through Weſtmoreland, enters this county, Neat 
Penrith, and paſſing by the city of Carliſle, falls inte 
the Sulway Frith, a little below that place. 1 


THE COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND. 


The other rivers are only ſmall ſtreams ; but they 
afford ſuch quantities of fiſh, that they become of great 
uſe to the inhabitants. 

The people of Cumberland, if they are not ſo polite 
as ſome who live nearer the centre of the kingdom, yet 
in humanity and hoſpitality, they are not exceeded by 
any. In many of the remote parts, near the borders of 
Scotland, they have ſeldom an opportunity of attending 
divine ſervice, except in a diflenting meeting ; for the 
curates are allowed ſo little for doing their duty, that 
were they to reſide conſtantly on the ſpot, they would 
ſuffer all the hardſhips that human nature can ſuſtain. 
This abuſe of church power calls aloud for public ani- 
madverſion, and the rather as the people in general 
are extremely ſerious in their attention to religious du- 
ties; and notwithſtanding all the hardſhips they la- 
bour under, are generally well grounded in the know- 
edge of Chriſtianity. 

T'he following are the only curious plants that we 
could find in this county, viz, 

Baſtard Hemp, with a large white flower in many 
different parts. 

Water Gilly Flower in moſt of the lakes. 

Engliſh Wood Vetch near Penrith. 

Small Knotted Horſe-tail on ſome of the mountains, 

The Great Bilberry Buſh, in moſt of the marſhy 

rounds. 

Jagged Yellow Rocket of the Ifle of Man, on moſt 
places of the ſea coaſt, And, 

Sea Buglaſs near Whitchaven. 


Among many other eminent perſons, this county has 
produced the following. 


Edmund Grindall, D. D. was born at a country 
village in Cumberland 1510, and inſtructed in gram- 
mar learning by a private tutor. When properly qua- 
lified, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies in Queens college, and 
entered into holy orders. 

Being zealous in promoting the Refermation, he 
preached with great boldneſs againſt popery, and was 
promoted by Edward VI. to ſeveral valuable livings ; 
but when that pious prince died, and the bigoted 
Mary ſucceeded, he was obliged, for his own ſafety, to 
ſeek refuge in Germany, | 

On the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he returned to 
England, and was promoted firſt to the biſhoprick of 
London, and then to the ſee of York, in both which 
ſtations he behaved with great integrity, diſcharging his 
duty as a faithful minifter of the goſpei, and bringing 
many over from the errors of popery. 

In 1575 he was prometed to the archepiſcopal ſee 
of Canterbury, in the room of doctor Parker, and be- 
haved with great lenity to thoſe Puritans, who had 
been perſecuted with great ſeverity by his predeceſſor. 
The truth is, Grindall was no great friend to the rites 
and ceremonies of the church of England, and often 
wiſh:d for a purer Reformation. 

This, however, brought him under the queen's diſ- 
pleaſure, and he was ſeveral months confined to his pa- 
lace at Lambeth, and the rents of the archbiſhoprick 
ſequeſtred, by virtue of the royal prerogative ; but he 
was again ad to all his dignities, and diſcharged his 
duty till 1583, when he died of a complication of diſ- 
erders, and was interred under a handſome monument 


in the church of Croydon. 


John Aglionby, A. M. was born in this county 
1507, where his father had a conſiderable eſtate, and 
enducated at the free ſchool at Kendal in Weſtmore- 
land, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in 
Queen's college, Oxford. 

When he left the univerſity, he travclled through 

rance and Italy, where he ſpent ſeveral years, and con- 
tracted an acquaintance with cardinal Bellarmine, who 


endeavoured to bring him over to popery ; but Mr. Ag- 
lionby refuted all his arguments, and returned to his 
native country with a greater love of the proteſtant re- 
ligion than ever, 

When he entered into holy orders; he was appointed 
chaplain to queen Elizabeth, and he was appointed 
by James I. to tranſlate part of the Bible. He was 
eſteemed one of the greateſt ſtudents in the Greek lan- 
guage of any that lived in that age, and kept a cor- 
reſpondance with learned men in every part of the 
chriſtian world, He died in London 1610. 


William Nicholſon, D. D. was the ſon of a country 
clergyman in Cumberland, and born 1655, When 
properly qualified for the univerſity, he was ſent to 
finiſh his ſtudies in Queens college, Oxford, where he 
made great progreſs in all ſorts of knowledge, relating 
to the antiquities of this iſland. 

He travelled for farther improvement through France 
and Germany, where he contracted acquaintance with 
the learned of every denomination, and returned to his 
native country, with every accompliſhment of a gentle- 
man and a ſcholar, 

His firſt preferment in the church was, the arch- 
deaconry of Carliſle, which he enjoyed ſome years; 


and was afterwards advanced to the biſhoprick, from. 


whence he was tranſlated to the ſee of Derry in Ireland, 
where he died 172). 

He had a contiderable ſhare in the controverſy car- 
ried on in defence of Dr. Hoadly's famous ſermon, and 
always ſupported the cauſe of religious liberty. But 
his greateſt work is, his Hiſtorical Library, written 
with a view to elucidate the moſt difficult parts of the 
Britiſh and Iriſh hiſtory ; and it muſt be acknowledged, 
that he has executed the work with great exactneſs. 

He alſo collected all the ancient laws, relating to the 
borders, and publiſhed them in one volume, which 


has been of great ſervice to ſuch as ſtudy Britiſh an- 
tiquities, 


John Hudſon, D. D. was born near Cockermouth 
1662, and inſtructed in grammar learning at the free 
ichool of his native place, from whence he was ſent to 
finiſh his ſtudies in Queens college, Oxferd. In that 
learned ſeminary he made great progreſs in all ſorts of 
philological learning; and the ſociety of Univerſity 
college, elected him one of their fellows. 

In 1712, he was appointed keeper of the Bodleian 
library, but being too much addicted to ſtudy, and but 
of a tender conſtitution, he fell into a dropſy, which 
put a period to his valuable life 1719. 

He was well acquainted with all the Greek and Latin 


claſſics, ſome of which he publiſhed with learned notes. 


But his greateſt work is, an accurate edition of Joſe- 
phus, in the original Greek, with a Latin tranſla- 
tion, and many learned notes, with critical diſſer- 
tations, particularly on the famous paſlage relating ta 


Chriſt. 


This county is bounded by Lancaſhire and Weſtmore- 
land on the ſouth, by the Iriſh ſez on the welt, by 
Scotland on the north, and on the eaſt by Northum- 
berland and Durham. 

It is about kfty-five miles in length, thirty-eight in 
breadth, the whole circumference being one hundred 
and ſixty-eight. RY: 

It is divided into five wards, and contains one city, 
eleven market towns, but the number of pariſhes is not 
exactly known, ſome reckoning them no more than 
fifty-eight, while others increaſe the number to 
ninety, | | 5 

It is partly in the dioceſe of Cheſter, but moſtly in 


'that of Carliſle, and wholly in the province of 


York. | 3 

It returns fix members to parliament, viz. two knights 
of the ſhire, two citizens for Carliſle, and two burgeſſes 
for Cockermouth, | 


The 
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common to Y ork{hire and Durham, was inha- 

bited by the Ottadini, Ottadeni, or Ottatini, 
when the Romans invaded Britain, but they were never 
wholly ſubdued, for in the reign of the emperor Severus, 
we find them joining with the Pits and Caledonians, 
who came to aſſiſt them in plundering the Roman pro- 
vince. 

News of the inſurrection having been fent to Severus, 
then at York, he ſwore that he would extirpate them 
root and branch, and for that purpoſe raiſed a great 
army to whom he gave orders not to ſpare any one that 
fell into their hands. Whatever might have been the 
conſequence of this horrid reſolution cannot be known, 
but the emperor did not live to ſee it executed, for he 
die> at York, when his army were beginning their 
march. X 

We find the emperor Theodoſius reducing ſome of 
the people to obedience, but the greateſt number diſ- 
daining to bear the Roman yoke, fled northward, and 
when the Saxons arrived in this part of Britain, made 
a part of the northern kingdom of Northumberland, 
afterward called Bernicia; and in latter times it was 
often the ſeat of war, being alternately claimed by the 
Engliſh and Scots. 

Fs the eaſtern parts of Cumberland, we entered 
this county at Beltingham, once a market town, but 
now reduced to a few mean cottages, ſituated in a very 
rural manner on the banks of the T'yne, but the roads 
near it are extremely bad. It has neither market nor 
fair, and is diſtant from London 296 miles. 

Near this place is TI hirlewall caſtle, a place of great 
antiquity, and formerly the ſeat of the Wade's, but it 
is now in ruins. The name ſignifies a Hole in the Wall, 
and the origin of it is ſaid to be owing to the following 
incident. | 

When the Roman power declined in Britain, the 
northern barbarians having broke through the wall at 
this place, forced the inhabitants to aſſiſt them in mak- 
ing other breaches, and from that time forwards the 
Picls appear to have ſettled on the north of the wall. 

The village of Houſe Seeds, near this place, and 
adjoining to the wall, was a Roman town, where the 
- Tongri one of their cohorts was ſtationed. The vaſt 
numbers of antiquities conſtantly dug up here, and the 
many remains of walls, forts and trenches, would re- 
quire a volume to deſcribe them. They remain a con- 
vincing proof how difficult it was for the whole Roman 
army to withſtand the force of the northern nations, 
whole numbers were ſo great, that they ſeemed to en- 
creaſe as faſt as they were defeated. | 

Many of the ſtations can be ſeen. from this place, 
along the ſouth of the wall to Little Cheſters, a ſmall 
village, and ſeveral altars have been diſcovered, par- 
ticularly one dedicated to Venus, and ſeems to have 
belonged to the Dalmatian horie, who lay many years 
near the wall, in order to be ready to purſue the ſcat- 
tered parties of the enemy, who had pot within the 
province, 

Mr. Warburton diſcovered a curious ſtone here, 
which is now in the Muſeum of the royal ſociety, being 
a figure of Mercury, with his Caduceus in his right hand 
and a purſe in his left. Part of the head is disfigured 
and broken, but what remains of it appears to have been 
crowned with a cap of liberty. On one live of the 
image 15 an altar, with the following words, 


T county, the name of which was many ages 


County of NORTH UM B E 


— 


| ſon eſcaped into Scotland, altho' they were fo hotl) Fut. 


| $9. Þ 20 


Deo Mercurio, i. e. the god Mercury. 


Great Cheſters, is another village, near the wall 
where there are many remains of antiquities, ſuch 28 
altars, images, baths, pavement and ſtreets. | 

A little to the ſouth of the wall is Cart-Vorran, 
ſuppoſed by Horſley to have been the place where the 
ſecond cohort of the Dalmatian horſe was ſtationcd. 
Many ramparts of the fort are ſtill viſible, and ſevetal 
ſtones with inſcriptions have been dug up at different 
times, 

It appears from ſeveral inſcriptions that the Bavarian 
cohort was ſtationed at Carraw, another village, near 
the wall, and Gordon has mentioned many altars, and 
other remains of antiquity that were dug up near it in 
the beginning of this century. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbour— 
hood is Aidon, or Heydon, once a conſiderable town, 
but now only a village, containing nothing that mess 
a particular deſcription. 

At this place we croſſed the Tyne, and came to Hex- 
ham, a conſiderable town, and of great antiquity, az 
appears from a hiſtory written by one of its abbots, who 
lived in the reign of king Stephen, and who tells us 
that it was once a magnificent place, and ſometime the 
reſidlence of St. Wilfrid, who founded a church and 
convent in it, after he had converted the Northumbrian 
Saxons. 

The privileges of this convent were very great, but 
when the monks came firſt into England, the canons 
were turned out, and thoſe of the Auguſtine order, 
placed in poſſeſſion of it, till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when it annual revenues amounted to one hun— 
dred and twenty-two pounds, cleven ſhillings and a 
penny. 

It was formerly ſubje& to the archbiſhops of York, 
but all the lands being ſeized by Henry VIII. they wore 
by act of parliament annexed to the county of Nor- 
thumberland. Part of the church is ſtill ſtanding, aud 
uſed by the inhabitants as a place of worſhip. {ns 
choir is ancient, but neat, and in it is the tomb of one 
of the Umfreviles with his banner, drefſed in the uni- 
form uſed by thoſe who engaged in the cruſades. Ine 
town is long, containing many good houſes and inns, 
for being on the high road from Carliſle to Newcalilz 
it is generally full of company. | 

It has ſtill ſome peculiar privileges, and is governed 
by a bailiff choſen annually. Ihe weexly market is 
on Tueſday, and there two fairs, viz. on the him 0: 
Auguſt, and the eighth of September, being diſtant 
from London 286 miles. | 

In 1463, Margaret the heroic conſort of Henry VI. 
having raiſed a body of men in France, landed at Ber- 
wick, and began to march ſouthward, in order to releue 
her huſband from captivity, and replace him on 182 
throne, But Edward IV. hearing of her intentions 
ſent the lord Montague into the north, Who havins 
raiſed a body of men in Yorkſhire, marched tv Rex” 
ham, where he met the queen's army, whom he de- 
feated, after an obſtinate and bloody reſiſtance. ] he 
duke of Somerſct, the queen's principal adherent, Was 
taken priſoner, together with the lords Roſs and klun⸗ 
gerford, who with ſir Ralph Piercy, had violated theilt 
oath of {ſubmiſſion to Edward. 55 

Piercy was flain in the battle, but the queen and ner 
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ſued, that ſome of their attendants were taken within 
their ſight. Somerſet was immediately beheaded at 
Hexham, and many of the other lords at Newcaſtle. 
cir Humphry Nevill, with twelve gentlemen, were 
brought to York and executed, and their eitates given 
to lord Montague, who was created, for his ſervices, 
carl of Northumberland, 

The next place we viſited was Billingham, a ſmall 
town pleaſantly fituated on a branch of the north Tyne, 
put it does not contain any thing remarkable. It has 
a weekly market on T ueſday, and a fair on the firſt Sa- 
turday after the fifteenth of September, being diſtant 
from London 300 miles, 

Many Roman antiquities have been diſcovered at 
Elidon or Elliſdon, a ſmall village near this place, par- 
ticularly an altar ; and near it were found the bones of 
animals, Who had been ſacrificed. 

Many other antiquities, particularly altars, have 
heen found at Rocheſter and Kulchetter, two villages 
in the ſame neighbourhood. 

At Riſington, a large village, an altar was dug up with 
an inſcription upon it, intimating, that it was dedi— 
cated to the god Magon, the titular deity of the Ot- 
tadini. | 

Returning eaftward, we paſled through a large vil- 
lage, called Corebridge, where there is an exceeding 
good ſtone bridge, over the Lyne, and generally ſup- 
poſed to have been one of the Roman ſtations. Every 
part of its neighbourhood is covered with the remains 
of roman antiquities, and ſome time ago a curious al- 
tar was dug up, dedicated to Hercules, and from 
the inſcription being in Greek, it appcars to have 
been placed here during the times of the latter empe- 
rors, when the Latin was beginning to fall into diſ- 
repute, 

The family of Middleton's have a noble ſeat at Belſo, 
near Hexham, built in the ancient manner, turrounded 
with fine gardens and plantations. 

The next place we viſited was Newcaſtle, the county 
town, and at preſent the molt flouriſhing and richeſt 
port in the north of England, pleaſantly fituated on 
the river Tyne, by which it is called, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Newcaſtle Under Line, in Stzffordſhire ; but be- 
fore we proceed to deſcribe its particular parts, we ſhall 
take ſome notice of the various occurences which have 
happened in different ages. 

We have already taken notice, in our account of 
Durham, that the ancient name of Gateſhead, adjoining 
to this town, was Gabroſentum, and there is not the 
leaſt doubt but as they were only parted by the river, 
the name was common to both, 

Before the Norman conqueſt it was called Monk- 
cheſter, becauſe of its great number of religious houſes, 
and alſo becauſe it was one of the Roman cities, tor the 
Itinerary of Antoninus places it within the range of 
the wall, and tells us that the Thracian cohort was ſta- 
tioned here. Indeed there are ſo many Roman anti- 
quities, and the remains of walls, that there is not the 
leatt doubt but it was of great repute ; for ſome of the 
Roman walls and pavements are {till viſible. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, his eldeſt 
ſon Robert, afterwards duke of Normandy, built a 
ſtrong caſtle here, on the ruins of the ancient Roman 
one, and from that circumſtance the town has received 
its preſent name. 

Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, took the caſtle, 
and would have demoliſhed it, but the Conqueror hav- 
ing diſpatched an army into the north, the Scots were 
obliged to retire into their own country. 

In the reign of king Stephen, when David I. king 
of Scotland, took up arms in defence of his neice, the 
empreſs Matilda, he marched into England, and hav- 
ing ſubdued the northern counties, he took Newcaſtle, 
and placed a garriſon in it. Stephen having received an 
account of the progreſs of the Scots in the north, march- 
ed againſt David with a great army, in order to give 
him battle; but the king of Scotland, who was e— 
quaily renowned for his knowledge as a politician and 
a hero, rather than carry the flames of civil war into 
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his own country, conſented to deliver up Newcaſtle, 
upon condition of his keeping poſſetſion of the county 
of Cumberland. This being agreed to hy Ste- 
phen, both armies were diſbanded, and David cont! - 
nued to rcfhde at Carliſle, (See our account of that 
city.) 

In the reign of Henry III. when that prince in- 
tended to invade Scotland, he marched with a ſtrong 
army to Newcaſtle ; but before he proceeded any fur- 
ther, the great barons of both kingdoms interpoſed, 
and a peace was concluded to the ſatisfaction of both 
parties, 

The next time we find this town mentioned in hiſ- 
tory is in the reign of Edward I. when that prince, who 
had been choſen arbitrator between the contending par- 
dies, concerning the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scot- 
land, gave judgment in favour of John Baliol, but not 
till he had promiſed to do homage to him as his liege 
lord. This indignity offered to the independency of 
the Scottiſh kingdom, fo enraged their nobles, that they 
refuſed to acknowledge Baliol for their king; and Ed- 
ward laying hold of that opportunity, ſeized Baliol, 
made him reſign his crown, and took poſſeſſion of Scot- 
land by force. 

When David II. king of Scotland invaded England, 
(ſce our account of Durham,) and was taken priſoner, 
it was in this town that a congreſs was held to procure 
his redemption ; and ever ſince that time it has re- 
mained in the hands of the Engliſh. 

When Charles I. had exaſperated the Scots 1637, 
by impoſing upon their church the Engliſh Liturgy, 
the people of that country, who had the utmoſt hatred 
to forms of prayer, raiſed an army, and entered into an 
aſſociation for their common ſaſety; but the weak kin 
confiding in the Engliſh, whom he had equally offend- 
ed, marched to the north, with a defign to reduce the 
Rebels, for ſo they were called, becauſe they had taken 
up arms in defence of their civil and religious liberties. 
1 he Scottiſh army having eroſſed the Tweed, advanced 
to Newborn, in the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle, and 
a battle enſued between them and the Engliſh ; but the 
latter, who hated the tyranny of Charles as much as 
the Scots, fought ſo unwillingly and faintly, that the 
Scots took poſſeſſion of the town, and found therein a 
great quantity of all forts of war-like ſtores. 

This event, which he undertook at the inſtigation 
of his great favourite, the earl of Strafford, broke all 
his meaſures; and it may be conſidered as the firſt 
battle foupht in that reign between the king and his 
ſubjects, altnough open War was not declared till about 
five years after. 

it was alſo remarkable, that when the ſame unhappy 
prince delivered himſelf up to the Scots 1646, he was 
kept about eight months in Newcaſtle ; and the famous 
Mr. Henderſon, one of the moſt learned miniſters in Scot- 
land, was fent to converſe with him. "The Scots find 
ing it unſafe to depend upon any promiſes made by the 
king, and the Engliſh parliament being deſirous to have 
him in their pov er, a committee of each nation met at: 
Newcaſtle, when it was agreed that the Scots ſhould deli- 
ver up the king to the Engliſh, upon condition of receiv- 
ing two hundred thouſand pounds in hand, and ſecurity 
for as much more, as ſoon as it could be raiſed. "Theſe 
conditions being complied with, the king was delivered 
up to the Engliſh, and afterwards beheaded before the 
gates of his own palace. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of this opulent 
town, it is furrounded by a ſtrong wall, and has ſeven 
gates, with a deep ditch on every fide, except the ſouth, 
where that deficiency is made up by the river Tyne. 
The gates are all diſtinguiſhed by the names of their 
reſpective founders, and we ſhall mention them in the 
order they lay. 

Weſtgate, built by Roger Thompſon, Eſq; is a fine 
ſtructure of free ſtone, and over it is a hall, where the 
company of carpenters tranſact their public affairs. The 
{treet within it is one of the fineſt we have ſeen 
in the north of England, and in it are many elegant 
houſcs. 

78 Newgate 


' 
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Newgate is a ſtately ſtructure, built at the north end 
of a ſpacious ſtreet, and over it is a goal both for deb- 
tors and felons. The national arms, and thoſe of the 
corporation are carved upon its front, and over them 1s 
a line nich, wherein is a ſtatue of Charles II. drefled in 
his roval robes with the crown and ſcepter. 

Pilgrim -ftreet gate is fituated at the end of a hand- 
ſome ſtreet of that name, and fo called, becauſe, that 
in popiſh times it was much frequented by pilgrims, 
who came to viſit a ſhrine of the virgin Mary in one of 
the neighbouring convents. It is a ſtately ſtructure 
with a flat roof, and over it is the joiners hall. 

Sand Gate was built many ageszago, and received its 
name from the place where it ſtands, near the water 
ſide z but of late years great part of it has been pulled 
down, in order to enlarge the paſſage to the harbour 
for the benefit of trade. 

Pampeden gate is {ituated on the north eaſt end of 
the town, and has iron gates, with a fine flight of ſtone 
fairs, two yards wide, leading to the top, from whence 
there is a fine proſpect of the thipping in the river. 

The other gates are called towers, the firſt of which 
is Carliol-tower, and was built by the ancient family of 
that name. "Fhe hall for the company of weavers is held 
over it, and without it is a fine walk much frequented 
by the gentry in the ſummer, 

Nevill-tower was built by the Nevills, earls of Weſt- 
moreland, and over it is the hall for maſons, bricklayers, 
and plaiſterers. | 

W hitefriar-tower, is built in a circular form at the 
extremity of a fine ſtreet well paved, and in it are many 
good houſes, This gate was built by the W hite-triars, 
Who had a convent in the ſame ſtreet; and over it is 
the hall for the company of maſons. The ſtairs lead- 
ing to the top, conſiſts of one hundred and forty ſtone 
ſteps, and the proſpect from the top is the moſt delight- 
ful that can be imagincd. 

The bridge over the Tyne conſiſts of ſeven arches 
with a ſtrong iron gate on the center, and on each end 
are houſes with ſhops built in the ſame manner as for- 
merly on London- bridge. 

There are ſix pariſh churches, the principal of which 
is St. Nicholas, founded in the reign of William Rufus. 
It is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a 
cathedral, and ſituated on a lofty eminence, near the 
center of the town. It is in length ſeventy-nine yards 
two feet, and three quarters; and twenty-four yards 
two feet and three quarters broad. T he tower is ſquare 
having a ſtone image at each corner, from whence riſes 
a moſt curious ſteeple, ſixty four yards, one foot, and 
three quarters high, adorned with thirteen handſome 
pinnacles in the gothic taſte, and incircled with two fine 
arches, over which is a lanthorn and a moſt beautiful 
ſpire. In the tower is a ring of eight fine bells, and 
the windows, particularly the eaſt one, are adorned with 
curious painted glaſs, The organ gallery is extremely 
curious ; and in this church the mayor and aldermen 
attend divine ſervice. There is a large gallery in the 
north iſle of this church, for the uſe of the boys of the 
grammar ſchool, and in the ſouth ifle is a valuable li- 
brary for the ule of the clergy, who are all admitted to 
peruſe the books gratis. 

On an eminence at the foot of Pilgrim- ſtreet is the 
church of All-ſaints, a handſome ſtructire, with a 
{quare tower, and in it is a clock and fix bells. There 
is a handſome gallery in the weſt end, in which is an 
organ, and the galleries for the ſeamen are on the north, 
T he altar table is of moſt curious marble, and there 
was painted glaſs in the windows formerly, but the 
greateſt part of it was deſtroyed, during the civil wars 
in the laſt century, 

The other churches do not merit a particular de- 
{cription, only that in moſt of them were chauntries, 
and there were alſo in the town many religious houſes, 
but no remains of them are left. 

The exchange is a handſome ſtructure, built in an 
exceeding gnod taſte, and near it is the cuſtom houſe, 
and the quay, The grammar-ſchool was founded in 


the reign of Henry VIII. but queen Elizabeth endowed | 


it with conſiderable revenues, ſo that at preſent it; 
one of the beit in England. N 

The manſion houſe for the reſidence of the mayor ; 
built in the modern tafte ; and beſides ſeveral ek 
{chools, there are meetings for dillenters of every la 
mination. 

The caſtle ſtands on an eminence, and js ſurrouna..! 
with two ſtone walls of great ſtrength, with four ag 
but the principal entry is from the ſouth. It i» how 
uſed as a goal, for the county of Northumberland and 
here the aſſizes arc held annually, for the judges Ws aa 
go on the eircuits to any of the northern counties twice 
in the year, beſides York and Lancaſter. 

In the ſtreet called the Sand Hill, is the town court 
where the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted, buil 
on an exceeding good plan. An equeſtrian ſtatue of 
James II. was placed in the ſquare before it, but that 
was taken down at the revolution 1688. 

The Trinity houſe belonging to the corporation of 
mariners, is an ancient ſtructure, and in it is a chan 
with appartments for fourteen aged perſons, who habe 
each eight ſhillings per week, bekdes cloaths and coals: 
It has an exceeding good hall, and the whole is fun- 
ported and kept in repair at the expence of the corpo- 
ration, 

In a ſtreet, called the cloſe is another building for the 
uſe of the corporation, built in the modern taſte, with 
a fine court before it, and the entry is by a flight of 
ſtone ſteps, leading into a moſt elegant hall. : 

In 1681, a handſome hoſpital was erected at the ex- 
pence of the corporation, for a maſter and thirty nine 
poor freemen, who have each an allowance of fou 
pounds a year, befides cloaths and coals. It is build 
in the ſuburbs on ſtately piazzas, and before the princi- 
pal gate is a fountain with agreeable walks. Near the 
lame ſtruclure, is another for ſix widows of clergymen, 
and merchants, founded by one Mrs. Anne Davidſon, 
the widow of a merchant in the town, who endowel it 
with ſufficient revenues for its ſupport. 

In 1730, the company of barber ſurgeons erected à 
hall, ncar theſe two hoſpitals, built in the modern tafle 
upon piazzas, with a fine garden before it, and in the 
front are the ſtatues of Eſculapius, Hippocrates, Galen, 
and Paracelſus, 

In 1753, an hoſpital was founded near the above 
hall, partly by a fund left for that purpoſe, and partly 
by voluntary contributions for ſix poor decayed maiden-, 
and as many men, who are provided with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. 

In Sandgate near the river is an hoſpital for decayed 
keelmen and their widows, ſupported by voluntary 
contributions, and in it are fifty different appartment: ; 
but it is not kept under proper government, owing to 
the promiſcuous numbers of people, who apply to it 
for relief, without bringing proper certificates of thcir 
diſtreſs, and the keelmen not being obliged to contri- 
bute towards its ſupport, diſputes often ariſe, which ir 
the end muſt undoubtedly prove 1ts ruin. 

Beſides theſe public foundations there is an hoſpital 


or infirmary here for the reception of fick and lame 


patients, from every part of the county, as well as that 
of Durham. It is fituated in a pleaſant field, and is 2 
handſome modern ſtructure, with every convenience 
for the afflicted patients; and near it is a fine walk ſhad- 
cd with tall trees. 

With reſpe& to the trade of this town, it is ſo we! 
known over all England, that little need be ſaid of it u. 
this place. It is computed that there are never leſs tha!: 
ſix thouſand keelmen employed on the river in bringing 
the coals from the pits to the ſhips, and the number ©: 
hands employed in exporting them to London and dit- 
ferent places are almoſt incredible. 

The glaſs houſes in the town are numerous, Wähle . 
is not to be wondered at, when we conſider the 270: 
plenty of coals, it being impoſſible to carry on that na- 
nufactory without them ; but as to the ſalmon, ſaid t 
come from this place, and ſold for ſuch in London, i: 
is only a vulgar ertor, although it might have polhv:? 
been the cate formerly, Newcaitle ſalmon, as 't 
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called in London, is either ſent from Berwick or Aber- 
deen, for ſalmon is as ſcarce here, 'as if the town was 
twenty miles from a navigable river. Many hands are 
conſtantly employed here in making gtindſtones, 
and they are in the higheit repute all over Eu- 
rope. 

The iron works, that formerly belonged to the fa- 
mily of Crawley, are allo the ſource of great riches to 
this town. Pwenty-thouſand pounds a year is paid 
only for wares to the journeymen, beſides conſiderable 
ſalaries to the overſeers, and it is amazing to think 
what vaſt quantities of iron are worked here, The ar- 
ticles made of iron in this manutactory are moſtly uſed 
by the Royal navy, and the Eaſt-india Company ; and 
of late years it is greatly increaſed, eſpecially ſince they 
have invented ſeveral curious machines tor carrying On 
the works with the greateſt facility. 

The town however is far from being either regular 
or agreeable ; for being built on a declivity, near the 
river, and the new houſes being ſo blended with the 
old ones, the whole has a moſt torbidding apnearance, 
eſpecially to thoſe who have lived in towns, where there 
is not ſuch a dependance on commerce. But all thefe 
diſadvantages are amply made up by their trade, and 
the air is reckoned {o healthy, that inany of the inha- 
bitants live to a great age; as a proof of which we 
ſhall mention the following anecdote. 

At the afizes held here 1743, two old men were 
ſubpozned on a tryal, and when they were aſked, con- 
cerning their reſpective ages, it was found that the one 
was one hundred and thirty-tive, and the other, who 
was his ſon, ninety-hve. They were both apparently 
healthy. And the year following, a man died in the 
town aged one hundred and twelve, who had married 
four wives, one of whom was after he was above one 
hundred. 

As a corporation, and a county diſtinct from Nor- 
thumberland, Newcaſtle enjoys many valuable privi- 
leges. Its firſt charter was granted by Henry II. and 
confirmed by king John upon their paying him one 
hundred marks, and he confirmed and enlarged their 
privileges a ſecond time, for an annual ſum of one hun- 
dred pounds, 

Henry III. granted them the privilege of having a 
mayor, and four bailiffs, beſides many other valuable 
gifts, ſome of which they ſtill enjoy. 

He gave them a field near the town, for which they 
were to pay forty ſhillings a year into the Exchequer, 
and no Jew was to reſide among them. Caſtle-hield was 
made over to them at the ſame time, with the privi- 
lege of paſturage, and coals and ſtones, both for fewel 
and repairing their ſtreets and houſes. 

In the reign of Edward I. they received a writ of 
ſummons to ſend burgeſſes to parliament, and it is re- 
markable, that it was the firſt town mentioned in the 
parliament roll, as the original, in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
teſtifies. By the cuſtom of the town, time immemo- 
rial, all the real eſtates of the freemen were chattles, 
and they could diſpoſe of them at pleaſure, which pri- 
vilege was confirmed by a grant from Edward I. and 
a copy of the original is printed in Rymer's Fe- 
dra. % 

King Edward III. among many other marks of his 
tarour to this place, granted them the privilege of 
making by-laws for the good of the corporation, and 
exempted them from the juriſdiction of the high ad- 
miral. 

King Richard II. confirmed and enlarged all its for- 
mer privileges ; and granted their mayor liberty to have 
a ſword, carried before him, which is the higheit mark 
of honour that can be conferred on a ſubordinate ma- 
giſtrate. It was made a county of itſelf by Henry IV. 
and the ſheriffs were to have the return of all writs, be- 
lides many other privileges. | 
Its laſt charter was granted by queen Elizabeth, and 
it is now governed by a mayor, nineteen aldermen, a 
recorder, a ſheriff, eight chamberlains, a water-bailiff, 


with a town clerk, ſword-bearer, and other proper 


ofhcers. 
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It has two weekly markets, viz. on Tueſdays and 
Saturdays, with two fairs, each of which hold nine 
days, the firſt beginning on the twelfth of Auguſt, and 
the ſecond on the twenty-ninth of October, being Cif- 
tant from London 271 miles. 

Having thus deſcribed every thing worthy of notice in 
this opulent and flouriſhing town, we {hall now take 
ſome notice of thoſe places which are ſituated in its 
neivhbourhood, 

Fennam is a ſmall village, but remarkable for the 
mines of coals having taken fire many years ago, and 
continues burning to this day, the flames being viſible 
in dak nights, and in the day they are covered with a 
ſulphurous ſmoke. | 

Near it is another village, called Benwell, where 
many coins, and other reinains of antiquity, have been 
dug up ; and they are now depoſited in the library of 
Durham cathedral. 

North Shields is ſituated about ſeven miles below 
Newcaltle, and is calied Shields, from the Saxon word, 
a Shelter, or Harbour for ſhipping, and North to dif- 
tinguifh it from South Shields, which we have already 
deſcribed in our account of the biſhoprick of Durham. 
On the account of the vaſt numbers of ſhips that con- 
ſtantly frequent it, the buildings have increaſed ſo 
much of late years, that it is at preſent equal to ſome 
of the moſt conliderable towns in England, and in many 
reſpects has a near reſemblance to Wapping. 

Clifford's Fort, near this place, was formerly a ſtrong 
caſtle, and part of the walls are ſtill remaining. It was 
taken by the Scots, during the civil wars in the laſt 
century, and in it was found great ſtore of arms and 
ammunition. | 

T'ynemouth, not far diſtant from this place, is a 
moſt agreeable village, and famous in ancient times for 
a monattery, founded by Oſwald, king of Northum- 
berland, and dedicated to the virgin Mary. 

When the Daniſh pyrates ravaged the coaſt of Eng- 
land in the eighth and ninth centuries, the people in 
the neighbourhood depoſited their moſt valuable effects 
in this monaſtery, fondly imagining, that the Barba- 
rians would pay ſome regard to the ſacredneſs of the 
place; but inſtead of anſwering the end propeſed, it 
had a quite different effect; for the Danes having re- 
ceived intelligence that there was much treaſure in the 
convent, they plundered it, and then drove as niany of 
the people into it as 1t could poſſibly hold, after which 
they ſet fire to the place, and cruelly burnt both the 
inhabitants and the monks. 

'The barbarous Pagans did not however enjoy their 
booty long, for the Northumbrians, aſſiſted by Offa, 
king of Mercia, having riſen upon them, many were kil- 
led, and thoſe who eſcaped to their ſhips were overtaken 
with a ſtorm and drowned. The convent remained in 
ruins till the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, when 
Toſti, earl of Northumberland rebuilt it, and placed 
black canons in it; but the earl having been baniſhed 
for his oppreſſive and illegal conduct, he went over to 
Harfagar, king of Norway, whom he engaged to in- 
vade England, againft his own brother Harold, who 
was then king. | 

Soon after the conqueſt the canons Were turned out; 
and Benedictine monks placed in their room by Mow- 
bray, a powerful baron, who had fought at the battle 
of Haſtings, and in reward for his ſervices was created 
earl of Northumberland. Many privileges were after- 
wards granted to it by the king of England, and Da- 
vid, king of Scotland, for at the diſſolution of religi- 
ous houſes, its annual revenues amounted to five hun- 
dred and eleven pounds, four ſhillings and a penny. 
Some part of the church of this convent is ſtill ftand- 
ing, and appears to have been a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. The gateway of the priory with a tower 
over it, is ſtill intire; and at the caſt end of the church 
is a moſt curious oratory, eighteen feet long, nine 
high, and nine broad, with an arched ſtone roof, and 
ſeveral curious carvings of different paſſages in the Scrip- 
ture hiſtory, | 

The 
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The Picts wall begins at this place, and near it is 2 
fine houſe, built by celonel Henry Villcaſt, who was 
ſeveral years governor of the fort erected here for ſe- 
euring the pallige into the river. n 

We are informed by Hollingſhead in his Chronicle, 
that in the year 1532, a fiſh was caſt aſhore at this 
place, which meaſured from head to tail ninety feet, 
and from back to belly thirty-four feet, with a mouth 
upwards of twenty-two feet long. lt had thirty ribbs, 
cach meaſuring twenty-one feer in length, and a foot 
and a half round, It had tive large throats, with twenty 
five ſmaller paſlages into three prodigious large bellies, 
and its two ins were each about tiftcen feet Jong, and 
ſo heavy, that it required ten oxen to draw them. In- 
ſtead of teeth, it had plates of a ſubllance reſembling 
horns, with a tongue about twenty-ſeven feet long, 
although the eyes were not much bigger than thoſe of 
an ox. Th: tail was twenty-ſix fect long; and from 
one end to the other, it was hard and forked like a 
ſaw. 

We ſha!l not wake any comments upon this remarkable 
ah, only that among tir Hans Sloans curioſities now in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, there is the tail of a fiſh that an- 
wers to the deſcription above given, and probably was 
one of the ſame ſpecies. 

There is a commodious light-houſe at Cullercoats, 
a ſmall} village near Fynemouth, which 1s of great ſer- 
vice to the ſhipping,when they happen to come too near 
the coaſt in a dark cvening. 

Ralph Delaval, an eminent naval commander 1n the 
laſt century, conſtructed a convenient harbour at a 
place called Seaſon-ſluice, about five miles from I'yne- 
mouth, and alfo built a ſtone pier, to ſcreen it from 
the north wind; It was not long however before it 
was choaked up with great loads of ſand, but the in- 
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genious gentleman, who conſtructed it, by patience . 


and a conſiderable expence, lived to ſee it an exceed- 
ing good harbour, not only for ſmall veſſels, but allo 
for thoſe of a greater burden. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention near Newcaſtle, is 
Prudhow, a conſiderable village, and near it are ſtill 
the remains of an antient magnificent caſtle, ſituated on 
a hill, from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect. 
Part of it is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Ro- 
mans, for it was of great repute, both during the hep- 
tarchy, and alſo at the Norman conqueſt. It came 
through many families to the earls of Northumberland, 
and beſides ſome of the walls, the great tower is ſtill 
ſtanding in the middle, and at one end is a leſſer one, 
built of large ſtones, with high windows in the ancient 
manner, 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle, we tra- 
velled along the great north road, and in our way to 
Morpeth, viſited the village of Gosforth, near which 
is a fine ſeat belonging to Charles Bradling, eſquire. 
It ſtands on a riſing ground, and is a lofty ſtructure, 
built in the modern taſte of fine white free ſtone, under 
the direction of the ingenious Mr. Paine. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is Sedghill, ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman ſtation, and near it is the family 
ſeat of the Delaval's. It is built on a plan, drawn by 
ſir John Vanburgh, with the principal entrance from 
the north, which leads into a ſpacious hall, and over it 
is a ſine gallery of paintings. In the niches of the front 
are figures repreſenting the different ſciences, and before 
the ſouth front is a graſs lawn edged with plantations ; 
near which is an avenue ſhaded with tall trees, and a 
bath for the exerciſe of ſwimming. The whole is ter- 
minated by a fine obeliſk, and the diſtant proſpect of 
Tynemouth priory, and the German Ocean, all con- 
tribute to enliven the ſcene. The proſpe& from the 
north front extends to the Cheviot hills, about fixty 
miles diſtant ; and on the eaſt is a ſpacious riding houſe 
with a moſt delightful garden. On the weſt is a moſt 
pleaſant avenue, reaching about a mile and a quarter 
in length, with a fine obeli{k in the centre, and a heau- 
tiful chapel, fituated in a grove where the remains of 
the family are depoſited. 

Hartley a ſmall ſea port, is only a mile diſtaut {om 
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this ſeat, and is at preſent extremely populous, on 28 
count of the vaſt numbers of men that are conſtant, 
employed in the coal mines. They alſo carry on a ore; 
trade in making ſalt, copperas, and glaſs, ſo that it is do 
ot the molt flouriſhing villages on the coaſt, 

Bedlington is a large agreeable village on the ris 
hand of the road leading to Morpeth, and the manor d 
it has belonged time immemorial to the biſhops of 3 ay 
ham. There are mills for making iron in this villave 
and an old gothic church, with a iquare tower, aa 

There are ſeveral other villages in the ſame neioh. 
bourhood, particularly Bebſide and blyth, but neither 
of them merit a particular deſeription. 

Having paſſed through theſe agreeable villages, we 
arrived at Morpeth, pleaſantly tituated on the river 
Wanſveck, and almoſt encompaſſed with riſing grounds 
hnely overgrown with woods, Its name is luppoſ.d 
to be a contraction of Moor and Path, for it is often 
called, the Moor Path in old records. 

It was a confiderable place, during the heptarchy, but 
after the Norman conqueſt, its privileges were greatly 
inlarged, and the inhabitants freed from all manner ot 
taxes, ſubſidies, or contributions, except ſuch as were 
neceſlary for the defence of the kingdom, or for the 
redemption of the lord if taken priſoner, and the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt fon. They had alſo the right 05 
paſturage in the neighbouring fields, with leave to make 
roads {or the convenience of the town. 

At preſent Morpeth is an agreeable well built town, 
with many genteel houſes ; for although the aſzes 
are held at Newcaſtle, yet the county courts are kept 
here, and che knights of the ſhire elected. 

In the center of the town is a large market place, 
with a handſome ſtone croſs founded 1699, by the vo- 
luntary contributions of ſome of the country gentle— 
men. The town hall ſtands on the weſt fide of the 
market place, and is an exceeding handſome ftrucure, 
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built entirely of free ſtone, at the ſole expence of the 


earl of Carliſle 1714. The front is ſupported by ſtone 
piazzas, and on each end are two towers. Near ihe 
hall 1s a tower of free ſtone, wherein is a clock, with 
a ring of good bells, and a little farther is the county 
goal both for debtors and felons. 

The bridge over the river is of free tone, and near 
it is a handſome chapel, built in the modern taſte, and 
a grammar ſchool where young gentlemen are quali- 
hed for the univerſity. 

The parifh church ſtands at ſome diftance from the 
town, and conſiſts of a chancel and two ide iſles. 
There are many ancient monuments in the church, and 
near it are the remains of the ancient caſtle, built ſoon 
after the conqueſt. One of the towers is ſtill ſtanding, 
beſides ſome parts of the walls, and near them is another 
bridge over the river, the banks of which are finely co- 
yered with trees, | 

The town has returned members to parliament ever 
ſince the reign of queen Mary, and the government is 
veſted in two bailifis, aſſiſted by ſeven of the principal 
inhabitants choſen annually. It has an exceeding good 
market on Wedneſday, for all ſorts of proviſions, and 
two fairs, viz, on Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday, 
before Whitſunday for al] ſorts of cattle, and on the 
Wedneſday before the twenty-ſecond of July, bcing 
diſtant from London 286 miles. 

Near Morpeth is the village of New Miniſter, ſo 
called from an ancient monaſtery founded near it in the 
reign of king Stephen, for monks of the Ciſtertian or- 
der, and endowed with many valuable privileges. it 
remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to one hundred and forty 
pounds, ten ſhillings and four-pence, A ſmall piece 
of the gate is ſtill ſtanding ; but the reft of the walls 
and the church are all utterly demoliſhed. 

Near New Minſter is Mitford, a pleaſant village, 
where there are ſtill the remains of an ancient caltic, 
ſituated on a riſing ground in the middle of a fine park 3 
and near it is the church, in which are ſome curious 
monuments. . 

Bothall is ſituated about three miles to the ** 0! 
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Morpeth, and near it are the remains of an ancient 
caſtle, founded by Robert Bertram, high ſheriff of Nor- 
thumberland, and governor, of Newcaftle in the reign 
Edward III. but it is now the property of the duke of 
Portland. It is fituated in the moſt agreeable manner, 
and from what is left ſtanding, it appears to have been 
a lofty, and magnificent ſtructure. 'The church is 
near the caſtle, built in the gothic taſte, and in it 
are ſome ancient monuments to the memory of the 
lords of Bothall. | 

Near this village are the remains of a ſmall chapel, 
twenty-four feet long, and twelve broad, built of rough 
ſtone, and arched with the ſame materials, but part of the 
roof having fallen to decay, trees have taken root within 
it, ſo that at preſent it is ſcarce viſible. 

Aſhington, in the ſame neighbourhood, is a ſmall 
agreeable village, and near it is the ſeat of Mr. Crowe, 
pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence, from whence there 
is an extenſive proſpe&, and a view of the ſea. The 
gardens and the plantations are laid out in the moſt 
elegant manner, and there is a beautiful canal, with a 
long grove of trees, that have ſtood many ages. 

x little to the north of this place, is another village, 
called Newbiggen, conſiſting of a long irregular ſtreet, 
moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen. The bay oppoſite to it 
js one of the beſt in the county, and very fate for 
ſhipping, for at each corner is a promontory running 
into the ſea, that ſecures the veſlels, during a ſtorm. 
There are the remains of an old pier at this village, 
hut it does not appear by whom it was built, and part 
of the church has fallen down. 

From this place we traveiled to Widdrington caſtle, 
the ancient ſeat of the noble family of that name; but 
the late lord having been attainted 1715, it is now the 
ſeat of a private gentleman. It is one of the molt ſin- 
gular ſtructures in the north of En land, for the archi- 
recture is in many places fo different, that it muſt have 
been conſtructed by ſeveral artiſts. The roof is adorn- 
ed with lofty turrets ſeen at a great diſtance, and the 
proſpect over the neighbouring villages and the fea, 
renders the whole very delightful. 

The next place we viſited was Warkworth, a ſmall 

town, and remarkable for its ancient caſtle, belonging to 
the preſent duke of Northumberland. It is built on 
an eminence, from whence there is an unbounded proſ- 
pet, and by what yet remains of the walls and towers, 
it appears to have been a place of great ſtrength. 
- This town has a good ſtone bridge over the river 
Coquet, and in the middle of it is an upright ftone 
pillar, with the arms of the noble family of Piercy carved 
upon it, and at the ſouth end is a gate with a tower. 
This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
three fairs, viz. the Thurſday before the following 
days, Viz. St. George's, St. Lawrence's, and St. Mar- 
tin's. 

In the park near Warkworth, is the hermitage, which 
was formerly a cell for monks of the benedictine order. 
The ſituation is as romantic as can be imagined, and 
the whole conſiſts of a ſmall chapel and bed- chamber, 
cut out in the ſolid rock, and finiſhed in the go- 
thic taite, ſuch as was in repute before the conquett, 
The chapel is curiouſly adorned with pilaſters, and in 
the window near the altar are figures of Jeſus, and the 
Virgin Marv. At the feet of the Virgin is the figure 
of a hermit in a praying poſture ; and over the door is 
an ancient eſcutcheon, part of which is now defaced, 
On one {ide is the kitchen, and on the other a door, 
and fleps leading to a ſmall pleaſant garden. The 
whole has ſuch a romantic appearance, that it muſt na- 
turally have filled the mind of thoſe who reiided in it, 
with a reliſh for ſolitude and contemplation. 

Near this place is Coquet Iſland, about a mile in 
length, but extremely narrow. It is inhabited by a 
ſey hſhermen, and wild fowl come in ſuch numbers 
and lay their eggs on the rocks, that the people {ell 
them to thoſe of Warkworih, which brings them con- 
ſiderable ſums annually. Fiſh come up here in ſuch 
ſhoals, that any perſon, the leaſt acquainted with the 
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art, may take them, and they are ſold very cheap tothe 
| people in the neighbourhood. 


I here was ſormerly a caſtle and a convent for Bene- 
dictine monks in this iſland, but both are now totally 
demoliſhed. h 

From this place we travelled to Rothbury, a ſmall 
town, fituated on the banks of the river Coquet, but 
does not contain any thing remarkable, only that it has 
a Charity ſchool, where one hundred and twenty chil- 
dren are inſtructed in uſeful learning. The market 
was formerly on "I hurſday, but it is now diſufed, al- 
though there are ſtill four fairs, viz. on Friday in 
Eaſter Week, Whitſun Monday, the ſecond of Gcto- 
ber, and the firſt of November, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 301 miles, 

Brinkhorn, or Brinkburn, near Rothbury, was of 
great repute in ancient tines for a monaſtery of Au- 
guſtine monks, founded ſoon after the conqueſt, by one 
of the Norman barons ; and at the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, its annual revenues amounted to ſixty- 
eight pounds, nineteen ſhillings and a penny, but no 
remains of it are left. 

There is alſo a village, a little to the weſt of it, cal- 
led Harbottle, where there is a fair for Scotch cattle 
and cloth, on the ninetecnth of September. 

Travelling toward Alnwick, we paſſed the fine ſeat 
of Thomas Riddell, Eiq;z fituated on a riſing ground, 
and near it are delightful gardens, laid out in the moſt 
elegant manner. 

Before we deſcribe the town of Alnwick, we ſhall 
firſt ti:ke ſome notice of its ancient caſtle, the chief ſeat 
of the duke of Northumberland, and famous in hiſtory 
for many ſingular events. It has been lately repaired, and 
all the apartments are finiſhed in the gothic taſte, and 
ornamented in a light clegant manner. "The break= 
faſting room is thirty three feet long, and twenty- 
two broad. The dining room fifty-five feet long, and 
twenty-two broad, adorned with two fine bow win=- 
dows, and over the chimney piece is a painting of the 
dutcheſs. The drawing room and ſaloon, are both 
elegantly finiſhed ; and the library is well furniſhed 
with a capital collection of curious books. Near the 
library is the chapel, and all the additions which have 
been made to this noble ſtructure, being in the gothic 
taſte, the whole has an air of antiquity, ſeldom met 
with in buildings of the ſaine nature. 

In the reign of William Rufus, this caſtle was be— 
ſieged by Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland 1093. 
and the governor having propoſed to capitulate, went 
to deliver up the keys to Malcolm ; but inſtead of do- 
ing ſo, ran a {pear into his eye, of which he inſtantly 
died. Such is the account given us of the death of this 
warlike monarch, by the monkiſh writers; and altho' 
it has all the appearance of a fable, it has been lite- 
rally copied by ſome late authors; but the true account 
is the following. 

William Rufus having promiſed to cede to Malcolm 
the northern counties, which he purely held in knights 
ſervice, failed to comply with the ſtipulated article, 
upon which the Scottiſh king repaired to William at 
Glouceſter, and preſented a remonſtrance againſt the 
conduct of the Engliſh monarch ; but ſo far was he 
from obtaining any redrels, that William treated him 
in the molt haughty and inſolent manner. Malcolm 
ſeeing no hopes left of bringing William to a compli- 
ance with the articles of the treaty, left his court in 
great diſguſt, and returning to Scotland, raiſed an army 
with which he ravaged the north of England, deſtroy- 
ing every thing with fire and ſword. 

Having advanced to Alnwick, he laid ſiege to the 
caſtle ; but wnilit Morrell the governor amuſed him 
with ſome hopes of ſurrendering it up, Mowbray, go- 
vernor of Northumberland, having raiſed as many men 
as he could, attacked the Scots, at a time when they 
had no thought of the approach of an army. A moſt 
bloody battle enſued, and the Scots being deprived of 
their natura! courage, by the ſudden approach of the 
Engliſh, began to give way. Malcolm, and his fon 
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Edward did every thing in his power to rally their forces. | 
They rode from rank to rank exborting, inſtructing 
and imploting them to remember the bravery of their 
anceſtors ; but all their endeavours proved unſucceſsful, 
At laſt the king and his ſon made one attempt more to 
defeat Mowbray, but both were killed, after they had 
received many wounds, 

In memory of this event there is a ſtone pillar, erected 
in the field of battle, about a mile from the caſtle, ſtill 
called Malcolm's Pillar. The body of Malcolm and 
his ſon Edward were carried to the abby of FTynemouth 
and buried, but they were afterwards removed, and in- 
terred in the abby of Dumfermling in the county of 
Fife, 

The character of this warlike prince whom we have 
often mentioned in the courſe of this work cannot be 
better known (ſays loid Lyttelton) than from the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

Having heard that a conſpiracy was formed againſt 
him, and having learned the name of the ringleader, he 
aſked him to take a walk into a neighbouring wood, and 
when they were both alone, the king ſaid to the con- 
ſpirator : + You are a brave man, I have often ſeen 
you fight valiently in my defence, and nothing could 
&« make me more ſorry than to hear that you ſhould on 
& any occaſion be guilty of a diſhonourable action. 
& You have conſpired to murder me, a crime that none 
& but a coward can commit. Would you poiſon me? 
& an adultreſs can do that. Would you ſiab me ſe- 
ce cretly ? that is the work of an affaſſin. You ſhall 
not be ſo far diſhonored, we are now upon equal 
terms, let us both draw our ſwords, I have taken no 
advantage of you, and although my life and King- 
dom are both at ſtake, yet I am not affraid to fight.” 
The nobleman conicious cf his guilt, fell down on his 
knees, confeficed the whole affair, and begged pardon of 
his ſovereign. 
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Malcolm bid him ariſe, promiſed to 
forgive him, and kept his word to the Jaſt, 

This ſtory was often told by David J. king of Scot- 
land, and fon of Malcolm, to the abbot of Rivaulx, 
and it is inſcrted in his hiſtory of thoſe times. In 1174, 
during the time that Henry IT. king of England, was in 
France, William, king of Scotland, invaded the bar— 
ders, marched to Alnwick and beſieged the caſtle ; but 
deſpairing to take it, he abandoned the enteiprize, and 
ſuftered his men to plunder the county, but Bernard de 
Baliol, with ſome other northern lords having raiſed a 
ſmall body of horſe, came ſuddenly upon the Scots be- 
fore they had the Jeaſt notice of their approach. 

The king being alarmed at the danger he was in, en- 
deavoured to collect his forces into one body, but they 
being intent on plunder, and the Enpliſh fighting with 
great intrepidity they were ſoon diſperſed, and their 
king taken priſoner, aſter he diſplayed ſuch courage as 
is ſeldom met with in hiſtorv. King William was car- 
ried toRichmond caſtle in Yorkſhire, and from thence 
to London, but his ſubjects procured his ranſon upon 
the payment of a ſum ot money. 

In 1212, king John having ſome ſuſpicion that the 
governor of Alnwick was Gditaftected to his government, 
ordered the caſtle to be demoliſhed ; but upon proper 
ſecurity being given him, he ſuffered it to remain. 
After the battie of Hexham, the army of Edward IV. 
approached to Alnwick, and ordered the governor to 
furrender ; but he not complying, they attempted to 
take it by ſtorm. | 

In the mean time, fir George Douglas arrived with 
an army of twelve thouſand Scots, and aſſiſted the go- 
vernor to make his eſcape, who marched out, in fight 
of the Engliſh army. 

Alnwick, is a very handſome town, pleaſ:ntly fitua- 
ted on a ſmall ſtream, called the Aln; and on the great 
north road from Newcaſtle to Edinburgh. It was for- 
merly fortified, and ſome parts of the wall Rill remains, 
particularly three gates, one of which is uſed for a pri— 
ſon, and the other for a workhouſe, In the center of 
the town is a large market place, and on the weſt ſide 
is a handſome market houſe, lately erected at the ex- 
. pence of the duke of Northumberland. It is finiſhed 
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in the gothick taſte, and conſiſts of ſeven appartmens 
with a line walk betore them. 

The town-hall is on the north ſide of the market place 
where the ſeſſions are held, and over it is a tower, and 
a Clock, ; 

The church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, conſiſtin 
of a body and fide iſles, with four handſome galleries, 
'The erammar ſchool was built 1687, and beſides a good 
ſalary for the maſter, he has a handſome houſe, with a 
pleaſant garden. 

In the reign of Henry II. an abby was founded in 
this town, for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order 
and endowed with very ample privileges. It continued 
to flouriſh in great ſplendor, till the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and ninety-ſeven pounds. Some of it ſtil] re. 
mains. fituated on the banks of the Aln, at alittle dis- 
tance from, the caſtle, and the whole has the moſt to- 
mantic appearance. | 

Tnere was alſo an abby of black canons here, but it 
is now totally demoliſhed. The government is veſted 
in the dukes, bailiffs, and four chamberlains chole;; 
from among the principal inhabitants. All thoſe wi, 
are made freemen of the town, meet on St. Mark's Da, 
at a place, formerly called the foreſt of Aidon ; but 
now the Town Moor ; and being drefled in white, on 
horſeback, they paſs through a deep bog, called the 
freemens well, where they are ſometimes up to the chin 
in water, 

We are told that the origin of this cuſtom was owing 
to king John's having been almoſt drowned in paſſing 
through this place; and that he impoſed this punith- 
ment upon the people in order to oblige them to keep 
the roads in better repair. There is a weekly marker 
here on Saturdays, and five fairs, viz. on the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday, the twelfth of May, the Jaft Mon— 
day in July, the- firſt "Tueſday in October, and the 
twenty-tourth of December, being diſtant from Loy- 
don 304 miles, 

At the mouth of the river, about five miles below 
Alnwick, is Alemouth, or Alnmouth, a ſmall fea port 
where great quantities of corn, uſed to be ſhipped, bur 
at preſent it is chicflv inhabited by fiſhermen, Some 
bones of a gigantic ſize have been dug up near it, but 
theſe we ſuppoſe belonged to fome whales, or other 
large fiſhes, that were driven on ſhore in former times. 

n the middle of Huln park, near Alwick is Huln 
abby, founded ſoon after the Norman conquett. for 
Carmelite friars, and endowed with ſeveral manors tor 
their ſupport, Great part of this ſtructure is now in 
ruins ; but the tower built by fir Henry Piercy in the 
reign of Henry VI. is ſtill ſtanding, and with the fitue- 
tion in the middle of woods, ſills the mind with all tho 
ideas, formed by ſolitude, It has been lately purchaſcd 
by the duke of Northumberland, who has plante, 
many foreſt trees, which in a few years will add 
greatly to the beauty of the place. 

From Alnwick, a road extends to Howick, ſituated 
avout three miles diſtant, and near it is the ſeat of ur 
Henry Grey, a handſome ſtructure, from whence tue 
many delightful proſpects. "Lhe gardens ate extreme: y 
fine, and the plantations arc laid out with great ele- 
cance, having a brock running through them, that 
empties itfelf into the fea about two miles diſtant. AT 
the extremity of the garden, is the old tower mentione« 
by Leland, to which we afcend by a flight of ſteps. and 
the rooms in it, convey an idea of the granceur, I 
which the great barons formerly lived. Near this tower 
is a conſiderable brook, called Howick 'Bourn, and 
over it is a ſtone bridge, erected at the expence of ie 
preſent proprietor, 

The church ſtands a little to the ſouth caſt, and went 
it is a free ſchool, where all the youth of the pariih ate 
inſtructed to read, write and caſt accounts. | 

A few miles to the north of Howick, is Dune. 
burgh caſtle, pleaſantly fituated near the fea, and vi” 
merly a place of great ſtrength; for the rock db 
which it is built is almoſt inacceſſable. It was built d 
Thomas earl of Lancaſter, and brother of 1:.diwary 
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and was one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in the 
north of England, 

In the reign of Edward IV. it was beſieged, and all 
the garriſon made priſoners, except the governor, who 
contrived to make his eſcape, Two of the towers are 
{ill ſtanding, and the manor is part of the eſtate of the 
earl of Tankerville. The manor of Rock is near this 

1zce, and conſiſts of a {mall village, with an old caſtle, 
in which are the remains of a chapel, and ſome tu- 
neral monuments. 

Embleton, another village in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, is ſit uated on a rock near the fea, and conſiſts of 
one long ſtreet, in which are many houſes -belonging 
to fiſhermen. The church is built in the form of a 
croſs, with a flat roof, covered with lead, and at the 
weſt end is a lofty ſquare tower. There is alſo a free 
ſchool here, founded by one Mr. Edwards, where the 
children of the inhabitants are inſtructed in uſctu] 
l-arning. 'T hele free ſchools are of great ſervice to the 
poor people, Who, without them, would not be able to 

ive their children a proper education, 

At this place we left the great north road, and tra- 
yelled along one leading to Wooller, near which is 
Chillingham caſtle, the tine ſeat of the carl of "Fan- 
kerville. It is a large, handſome, gothic ſtructure, 
built in a ſquare ſorm, and ail the apartments are hniſh- 
ed in the moſt elegant manner. The park is well 
flocked with deer, and there are a fort of wild cattle 
here reſembling oxen, all white, but their ears, which 
are black, and the tips of their horns are brown. They 
are ſo fierce that no perſon dare approach them, except 
during the ſeverity of winter, when they cannot get to 
the graſs, that they ſuffer themſelves to be fed by the 
keeper ; but as ſoon as the graſs begins to ſpring up, ſo 
as to afford them paſture, they aſſume their natural 
ferocity, and run at every one who approaches them. 
When the family chuſes to have one killed, the 
keeper is obliged to ſhoot it, and the fleſh is eſteemed 
very delicious. 

The whole neighbourhood of this fine ſeat 1s ex- 
tremely pleaſant, and it is one of the moſt delightful 
manors in the north of England, 

Wooller, or as it was anciently called Woller, is ſi- 
tuated on a ſmall ſtream, called the Tilt, which after- 
wards becomes a conliderable river, and falls into the 
Tweed, ſouth weſt of Berwic:. The town 1s only a 
poor decayed place, not containing any ſtructures that 
merit a particular deſcription, only, that it has ſome 
good inns for the accommodation. of travellers. 

It has a weekly market on Thurſday, and two fairs, 
viz. on the fourteeeth of May, and the ſeventeenth of 
October, being diſtant from London 317 miles. 

Horton is a ſmall village near this town, and long 
famous for being the feat of the noble family of Grey, 
and the late lord of that name dying without flue, it 
became the property of Henry Grey, Eſq; The houſe 
has a neat majeſtic appearance, and the gardens are laid 
out with great taſte ; but the neighbouring country 1s 
extremely barren, 

Near this village is another, called Flodden, memo- 
rable in hiſtory for a bloody battle, of which the fol- 
lowing are the particulars. | 

While Henry VIII. was beſieging Tournay in Flan- 
ders, the French king ſtirred up James IV. of Scotland, 
to invade England, contrary to a treaty of peace con- 


ciuded between him and his brother in law, the Eng- 


liſh monarch, and againſt the advice of his moſt aged 
and faithful councellors. James having collected his 
torces together, reviewed them in a moor near Edin- 
burgh, and found among them the whole flower of his 
voung nobility, With theſe he went into England, 
committing the moſt horrid outrages; ior the Highland- 
ers, of which great part of the army conſiſted, went only 
ior plunder. But fo infatuated was the king of Scot- 
land, or fo bewitching are the charms of a woman, 
that he tarried three days in the houſe of a lady, who, 
t we may believe Buchannan, granted him the higheſt 
favours ſhe could beſtow. 

In the mean time the carl of Surry, who was then at 
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York, raiſed an army much ſuperior to the Scots, and 
by forced marches, arrived at Wooller on the eighth 
day of September 1513, from whence he ſent 2 herald 
to demand of James, why he had invaded England, 
contrary to the moſt ſolemn treaties ? And gave him 
his choice, either to retire or fight. James, however, 
embraced the latter; and about eight o'clock on Fri- 
day the ninth of September, the battle began with 
great fury on both ſides. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to conceive with what invete- 
racy both parties fought ; for when the night parted 
them, and above fifteen thouſand were ſlain, the Eng- 
liſh retired witk a view of beginning the attack next 
morning ; but how great was their ſurprize, when they 
found the enemy was fled, and nothing lett on the field 
but dead bodies ! James was killed; but whether in 
the battle or not is uncertain, and has occaſioned much 
controverſy, 

It feems that James, in order to encourage his men, 
ordered ſeveral perſons to be drefled like himſelf, a 
cuſtom {till obſerved in ſome countrics, and one of theſe 
perſons being found by the Englith among the lain, 
was carried to London, and buried at Windſor ; but 
this was not the body of the King, from the following 
remarkable circumitance, 

James when about fixteen years of age, had been 
taken by the Scottiſh barons in order to give ſome coun- 
tenance to their proceedings againſt his father James III. 
And although the young prince abhorred the thought 
of taking up arms againſt his parent, yet for his own 
ſafety, he was obliged to comply, and ſaw his father 
murdered by his rebellious ſubjects. The prince was 
ſo aftected with the melancholy event, that in deteſta- 
tion of his own conduct, he ever after wore an iron 
chain about his body, within his ſhirt. 

dome of the people, who eſcaped from the battle, 
declared, that they ſaw the king croſs the Tweed, and 
that he went into the earl of Hute's caſtle, but was 
never heard of after, 

A diſpute had long ſubſiſted between the king and 
the carl, and it was pofitively aſſerted, That he was 
killed that pight by the earl's own hands. The queen 
of Scotland told the people, That if the king's body 
was found, it would be known by the chain ; but al- 
though the moſt diligent ſearch was made, yet all their 
endeavours proved unſucceſsful. 

As a farther proof that the king was not killed in 
the battle, a labourer being digging near Hume caſtle; 
ſome years after, diſcovercd the ſkeleton of a man with 
an iron chain, which anſwered to the ſize of the king, 
and was interred in the abby of Holyrood houſe near 
Edinburgh. 

Beſides the king, moſt of his nobles were killed, a- 


mong whom was his natural fon, the archbiſhop of St. 


Andrew's, and the event was one of the ſevereſt blows 
that ever Scotland ſuftered ; for their prince not be- 
ing above a year old, they ſent for the duke of Al- 
bany from France to be regent of the kingdom, which 
occaſioned great difputes Vetween them and the En- 
gliſh. 

From IFlodden, we travelled to Learmouth, once a 
conſiderable town, but now ſo reduced that it ſcarce 
deſerves the name of a village. It is however plea- 
ſantly ſituated near the banks of the Tweed, and has 
an aneient caſtle, which in former times inade a con- 
ſiderable figure, but ic is now reduced to a heap of 
ruins, The country around it is extremely barren, 
and nothing pretents itſelf to the view of a travel- 
ler beſides uncultivated fields, and unfrequented de- 
ſerts. 

From this part of the county we travelled eaſtward, 
to viſit Bamburgh caſtle, fituated on a hill, near the 
ſea, and by many ſuppoled to have been firſt built by 
the Romans. But although its antiquity may be 
doubtful, vet it was in great repute during the Hep- 
tarchy, and often ſuſtained the whole power of the 
Scottiſh nation, during ſeveral remarkable ſieges, as 
will appear from a recital of the following parts- 
culars ; 


In 
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In the beginning of the ſeventh century Ofred, king 


of Northumberland, then a minor, ſhut himſelt up in 
this caftle, along with his tutor in order to be fate a- 
gainſt the attempts of one of his nobles, who had taken 
up arms to dethrone him. The uſurper marched 
to the caſtle, and beſieged it in form, but the inhabi- 
tants of Northumberland, who loved their prince, hear- 
ing of the ſtraits to which he was reduced roſe in great 
numbers, and came to his aſſiſtance, by which he was 
enabled to ſally forth upon the beliegers, who fled with 
great precipitation, and their leader being taken, was 
immediately executed, 

It alſo appears that this caſtle was beſieged by Penda, 
king of Mercia, who becauſe he could not take it, or- 
dered a great quantity of wood to be brought trom the 
neighbouring foreſt, which being placed under the walls 
was ſet on fire, but ivftead ot deſtroying the fortrefs, the 
flames communicated themſelves to his own camp, and 
obliged him to raiſe the ſiege, 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, it was be- 


D . . 
fieged by Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland; but 


W altheof, carl of Northumberland, made ſo brave a 
defence, that the Scots were obliged to raiſe the ſeige, 
and many of their nobles were taken priſoners. To the 
eternal infamy of the governor it is recorded that he or- 
dered all the priſoners whom he had taken to be put to 
death, and their heads fixed to poles on the walls of the 
city of Durham. Poſſibly there may be ſome reaſon to 
ſuſpect the truth of this ſtory, which is only to be found 
in William of Malmſbury, but then it muſt be confi- 
dered, that the laws of nations were not then known, 
and it was the misfortune of every perſon taken in bat- 
tle to enjoy his lite and liberty at the will of the Con- 
queror. 

Humanity, however, muſt look upon all ſuch prac- 
tices with indignation, for what can be more cruel 
then to inflict puniſhments upon thoſe who have com- 
mitted involuntary crimes. In that age every perton, 
who was not a freenolder was obliged to attend the 
ſummons of his lord; and if it was his misfortune to 
be taken, he was involved in the fame guile with his 
maſter, who by law had a right to exerciſe a coercive 
authority over him, and ſurely that law muſt be in- 
conſiſtant with natural equity, which obliges a man to 
be obecient to another, and at the ſame time puniſh him 
tor that obedience. 

In the reign of William Rufus, Robert Mowbray, 
who had defeated and ſlain Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
thinking himſelf not properly rewarded for his ſervices, 
raiſed an army in order to dethrone his ſovereign, and 
engaged ſeveral noblemen in the ſame undertaking, who 
kept the affair ſo ſecret, that William did not receive 
the leaſt intelligence of their deſigns, till he was advanc- 
cd as far as the borders of Walcs, where he had gone 
to quell an infurrection. 

As ſoon as the king received the notice, he changed 
the objcct of his enterprize, and marched to Northum- 
berland againſt Mowbray, who had fortihed the caſtle 
of Bamburgh. Here he would have tallen into an am- 
ba'cade laid by the rebels, had not one of his barons, 
who was privy to the ſcheme informed him of his dan- 

er. 
The ſituation of the caſtle rendered it impregnable 
according to the art of war in that age, which induced 
the king to turn the ſiege into a blockade, and erected a 
fortreſs near it, in order to prevent the garriſon from 
receiving any ſupply of proviſions. Mowbray finding 
himſelf hard preſſed, and ſeeing no apprarance of relief, 
reſolved to make his eſcape, and took ſhelter in the con- 
vent of Tynemouth, where he was taken after an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance. 

When he was brought to William, who was then 
betore Bamburgh, where Morrell his brother-in-law, 
made a brave defence, the king ordered Mowbrzy 
to be brought up before the walls, and ſent a herald to 
Morrell with notice, that if the caſtle was not furrender- 
ed within one hour, his priſoners eyes ſhould be put out. 
Mowbray's lady, who was then in the caſtle out of 
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regard to her haſhand, prevailed on the 
deliver up the fort, and the King pleaſed with the gal- 
lant defence he had made took him into his protection 
and rewarded him with many honouts. a. 

'T here are only fome towers of this caſtle remzinin 
but from the ſituation, and ſtrength of the walls it 0 0 
have been one of the greateſt torts in the kingdom - 
fore the uſe of gun-powder was known, The pro- 
ſpect from it is both extenſive, and delightful, and 
juſt below it is a village, moſtly inhabited by tiſher 
men. 

In the reign of Henry J. a monaſtery was founded 
here for canons regular of the crder of St. Auguſtine 
and endowed with many valuable privileges. It 8 
tinued to flouriſu in great ſplendour till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to one hundred and ſixteen pounds, twelve ſhillings and 
three-pence, but it is now totally demoliſhed, © 

There were alſo two holpitals here, but no remain. 
of them are left. The parith church is extreme]y near. 
and alſo of great antiquity, for it appears to have been 
founded by Oſwald, king of Northumberland, ſome— 
time in the beginning of the eighth century. The build. 
ing is neat, conſiſting of a chancel with fide iſles, an} 
on the ſouth wall is the figure of a knight templar 
cut in ſtone, which probably was erected in memory =, 
a northern baron, who had engaged in the cruſades. 

Farm iſland is a fmall ſpot of ground encompaſſed hy 
the ſea, and famous for being the retreat of St, Cuthbert 
when he choſe to indulge himſelf in the ſtudy of nature 
without being interrupted by his monks in Holy 
Iſland. 

In latter times, a convent was erected here for monk: 
of the“ benedictine order, on one of the molt romantic 
fpots that could be imagined ; and near it was a fort for 
the defence of the place, but no remains of either arc 
left. 

There are ſeveral other iſlands adjoining to it, but as 
they are only barren rocks, and no perſons reſiding in 
them, they do not merit a particular deſcription. 

In the neighbourhood of Bamburgh, is Budle, 3 
ſmall village ; and one of the manors belonging to the 
duke of Northumberland. It is ſituated on a {mall bay 
of the ſca, where there is a good harbour, and mottly 
inhabited by fiſhermen. Near it is an ancient camp, 
which ſome have imagined to be a Roman one, bu: 
upon the niceſt inſpection we are convinced that it wa; 
one of thoſe thrown up by the Danes, When they landed 
in Northumberland. 

Near this place is another Daniſh camp in the form 
of acreſcent, with a wall and three ditches, but great 
part of it has been lately demoliſhed. It is well known 
that the Danes often landed in the north of England, 
and when we confider the ſtrength of their ancien: 
camps, we may naturally infer that it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty they were driven out of the iſland. 

From this place we travelled to Belford, a {ma)! 
town, but one of the moſt agrecable in the north ot 
England. It is pleaſantly fituated on the ridge of à hill, 
about two miles from the Lear, and being one of the 
ſtages on the great north road it has ſome good inns. 
The houſes are exceeding neat, and the church 1 4 
handſome modern ſtructure, erected in 1700. 

Near it is a riſing ground, on the top of which 200 
the ruins of an ancient chapel ſurrounded by many tall 
oaks, which gives it a moit romantic appearance. 
has a weekly market on Thurſdays with two fails, v. 
on the Tueſday before Whitfunday, and the twent:- B| 
third of Auguſt, being diſtant from London 319 miles, 

Near this town are the remains of a Danith camp. 
ſurrounded with a deep ditch, which appears to bass 
been a place of conſiderable ſtrength. 

On the left of the road leading from Belford to Be- 
neck, is a fine ſeat belonging to a country gent!em4" 5 
and near it in the reign of Henry VIII. many Roma! 
antiquities were dug g 


governor ty 


up, particularly a ruſty a of 2 
tword of ſolid goid, and the belt of one of the Roman 
CEnturions, 
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Near this houſe is the pariſh church, fituated on an 
eminence, from whence there is a moſt extenſive proſ- 

ect over the neighbouring country and the ſea. 

The next place we viſited was Lindisfarn, commonly 
called Holy Iſland, and formerly the ſeat of a biſhop, 
before the cathedral of Durham was founded. In the 
ſeventh century, one Aidan, a Scottiſh eceleſiaſtic, hav- 
ing by his unwearied zeal and induſtry, propagated the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity among the Northumbrian 
Jaxons of Bernicia, made choice of this ifland for his 
reſidence, and was followed by vaſt numbers of people. 
He affected no ftate or poinp, but was meek, humble 
and compaſhonate, inſtructing his diſciples with cate, 
and reproving them with tenderneſs. He travelled on 
foot from place to place, not from neceſſity, but choice, 
in order to tezch the Pagans to love that religion 
whoſe foundation is laid in humility. He was conti- 
nually tolicitating the rich to become benefadtors to 
the poor, and uſed every method to procure them relief. 

A late author ſays, that this Aidan received orders 
from pope Gregory to ſettle at York, but that he ra- 
ther choſe this place. It is not only diſagreeable, but 
likewiſe nauſcous, to be continually finding fault with 
thoſe who have written on this ſubject before us ; but 


when we meet with a perſon in the preſent age, aſſert- | 


ing an evident falſhood, not found any where, but in 
the legendary writers, juſtice to the public obliges us 
to take notice of it. 

Neither Aidan, nor the other Scottiſh clergy, paid 
any regard to the dictates of the Roman pontiff, they 
conſidered their church as tree ; nor does it appear that 
any ſubmiſſion was made to the tee of Rome by that 
nation before the reign of Malcolm Canmore, about the 
end of the eleventh century. 

It is alſo remarkable of Aidan, that he poſitively 
diſclaimed every connection with Rome, and declared 
that the pope was nothing ſuperior to the other bithops. 
His defign was to convert the Heathens, and not like 
the diſciples of Auſtin, to make proſelytes to popery. 
He conſidered every preacher on an equality; for at 
that time the clergy in Scotland, inſtead of conſe- 
crating biſhops as a different order, only elected one of 
the moſt aged of their own number, to preſide over 
them. 

The following particulars are confirmed by the con- 
current teſtimony of the beſt authors, and ſupported by 
proofs taken from an ancient manuſcript, ef the life of 
this man, now in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

At that time the monaftery of Icolmkill, one of the 
Weftern Iſles of Scotland, was famous tor ſending miſ- 
fioners to preach the goſpel in Britain, and we find this 
Aidan ſucceeded by ſeveral of his countrymen, the laſt 
of whom was Cuthbert, who was educated in the 
abby of Melroſe, and converted many of the Saxons 
to Chriſtianity. 

He was a man of great modeſty and humility, and 
his charity was as unbounded, as his temper was amta- 
ble. Having his own mind warmed with the love of 
God, he did every thing in his power to convince his 
ditciples that the religion of Jeſus could only make 
them happy. He was extremely handſome in his per- 
ſon, which joined with his captivating cloquence and 
holy life, made an irteſiſtable impreffion on the minds 
of his hearers. 

The Pagan Danes often landed here and deſtroyed 
the church, but it was rebuilt, and there are fome r&- 
mains of it at this day, Near it is the pariſh church, a 
handſome ſtructure, conſiſting of thice ifles and a chan- 
cel, in which are ſeveral ancient monuments. The 
village is moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen, and at the 
north of the harbour is a fort, on which ſome guns are 
planted, but that is in a manner unneceflary ; tor the 
iea is ſo ſhallow, that at low water, people may walk 
from it on foot to the main land, which induced Bede 
to ſay, That it was twice an iſland, and twice a con- 
tinent in twenty-four hours. 

Leaving this iſland we travelled to Norham, a plea- 
ſant village, ſituated on the banks of the Tweed, a- 
bout fix miles from Berwick, and famous for an an- 
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cient caſtle, of which there are ſome remains, con- 
ſiſting of lofty towers, and walls of a prodigious thick - 
neſs. There was alſo a church here in former times, 
but the greateſt part of it is fallen to decay: and here 
it was that Edward I. met the barons of Scotland, 
when he decided the controverſy between Biuce and 
Baliol, then competitors for the crown. 

From this place we have a view of the cheviot hills, 
famous tor many different engagements, between the 
earls of Northumberland and Douglaſs, lords of the 
Engliſh and Scottiſh marches, and celebrated in the 
beautiful old ſong, called Chevy Chace. 

Hiſtorians have in vain attempted to reconcile the 
poem with facts; and many have thought that it was 
written on the remarkable battle of Otterburn 1358, 
that being the only time when an earl of Douglats 
was killed, fighting with the Engliſh. But that docs 
not agree in the leaſt with the poem, where both the 
earls are ſaid to be killed, an incident that never hap- 
pened, ſo iar as we can learn, The poet is alto nut- 
taken in the names of the kings, for when the battle of 
Otterburn was fought, Richard II. reigned in Eng- 
land, and Robert II. in Scotland; whereas he calls 
the Engliſh king, Henry, and the Scottiſh one, James. 

The following are the particulars relating to the bat- 
tle of Otterburn. | 

The Scots under the command of the earl of Fife, 
and young lord Douglaſs landed that year in Ireland, 
and afterwards plundered the Iſle of Man, carrying 
along with them every thing of value. To avenge 
theſe depredations, the lords of the Engliſh Marches 
entered Scotland, and plundered the country as far as 
Melroſe, but retired with great precipitation, upon 
hearing that the Scots were coming againſt them with 
a poweriul army. | 

A commiſſion was ſent to the biſhop of Durham, 
and the carl of Northumberland, to treat of a peace 
with the Scots; but their endeavour proving ineffectu- 
al, the biſhop of Man was empowered to inſtigate Do- 
naid, lord of the Iſles, to make a deſcent on the north 
of Scotland, but that did not take effect. 

In the mean time Robert II. king of Scotland, cal- 
led a parliament to meet at Aberdeen, wherein it was 
relolved to ſend two armies into England, which was 
accordingly executed. One of theſe bodies, command- 
ed by the carls of Douglaſs, Fife, and Dunbar, ad- 
vanced to the town of Newcaſtle, which was defended 
by the famous Hotſpur, and his brother Ralph, 'both 
ſons of the carl of Northumberland. The Scottiſh army 
conſiſted of three hundred horſe, and about two thou-- 
ſand foot, and therefore being unable to beſiege the 
town, they attempted to draw Hotſpur out to hazard a 
battle, While they continued in this ſituation, ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes happened between the volunteers of both ar- 
mies but at lat the Engliſh ſallied forth, when Hotſpur 
and Douglaſs tought on horſebaci: in tight of both ar- 
mies. Being both young men, nearly of the {ame age, 
and rivals for glory, the armies ſtood ſtill to fee the 
effect of their courage; but Picrcy being unhorſed was 
near being taken priſoner by Douglaſs, had not fome 
of his men taken him up, and carryed him into the 
town. 

Douglaſs, who won Piercey's lance, waved it over 
his head, calling aloud, that he would carry it as a 
trophy of victory to Scotland. So ſaying, he ordered 
his men to decamp, leaving Piercy to all the horrors of 
mortified pride, and diſappointed ambition, Hotſpur ſwore 
that Douglaſs ſhould never carry his lance into Scot- 
land, and aflembling ſix hundred horte, and eight thou- 
ſand foct, ſet out in purſuit of the enemy, without 
waiting for the ſuccours that were ſent from the ſouth 
to his affiſtance. 

The Scots, in their retreat, had undertaken the ſiege 
of the ſtrong caſtle of Otterburn, before which they 
lay incamped, when they were overtaken by Piercy, 
who inftantly attacked them with great fury, although 
the day was almoſt ſpent, before the engagement be- 
gan, He found Douglais ready to receive him, and 


the battle was fought with equal obſtinacy by Loth 
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parties untiÞ the darkneſs parted them. In a few hours, 
however, the Engliſh renewed the attack by moon 
light, and Piercy tought with ſuch bravery, that the 
Scots were put into confuſion, and began to give way. 

Douglaſs ſeeing the confuſion, ruſhed into the midſt 
of the Engliſh with his battle ax in his hand, hewing 
down all before him, until his retreat was intercepted, 
and he was ſurrounded by his enemies, without any 
other aſſiſtant but his own chaplain, who animated by 
the valour of his lord, defended him ingly againſt great 
numbers of the enemy. His friends no ſooner learned 
his ſituation than they ruſhed through the enemy, and 
found the earl fainting under the Jois of blood, occati- 
oned by three mortal wounds, and his Chaplain defend- 
ing him with the greateſt bravery. a N 

Having obliged the Engliſh to give way in their turn, 
they would have conveyed their general from the field, 
but the heroic earl finding his end approaching would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be removed, but deſited them to 
conceal his fate, and revenge his death on the enemy. 
When he had uttcred theſe words he expired, and his 
friends having thrown a cloak over his body, erected his 
ſtandard, called aloud, “ a Douglaſs,” and made ſuch 
a deſperate effort, that the Englith gave way, and were 
torally routed, after Piercy and his brother, with above 
one hundred gentlemen had been taken priſoners. 

Such was the battle of Otterburn, upon which the 
ſong of Chevy Chace is ſuppoſed to have been written, 
but whatever liberties poets may take in their invention 
of fables to add beauty to their compoſitions, the faith - 
ful hiſtorian is obliged to relate facts as they happened, 
without deviating in the leaſt from truth. 

Having thus deſcribed every place in this county, we 
ſhall now procced to give an account of Berwick, which 
although reckoned in Northumberland, ſtands en the 
the oppoſite fide of the Tweed, and is in one of the 
Scottiſh counties. It was anciently called Aberwick, 
i. e. a fort at the mouth of a river; but according to 
others, it was called by the-Saxons, Beornicawic, i. e. 
the chief town of the Bernicians; but this laſt is only a 
forced conſtruction. : 

In 1294, when john Baliol, who had meanly ſub- 
mitted to do homaye to Edward J. for Scotland, reiolved 
to throw off the yoke ot bondage, he entered into a 
league with the king of France, which being offenſive 
to Edward, he ordered a great army to aſſemble at 
Newcaſtle, where he received a letter from Baliol com- 
plaining of the many indignities he had ſubmitted to, 
and demanding an immediate redrets. 

At the {ame time Robert de Roſs, lord of Werk, re- 
volted to the Scots, although his brother kept poſſeſſion 
of the caſtle for the Engliſh, and Edward having ſent 
a thouſand men to reinforce the garriſon, they were in- 
tercepted by Robert, and totally defeated. Edward ap 
priſed of this action, marched to Werk at the head of 
thirty five thouſand men, with whom he intended to 
invade Scotland, while ſome of the Scottiſh lords had 
marched into the weſt, and taken the city of Carliſle. 
Having croſſed the Tweed at the village of Coldſtream, 
he marched to Berwick, where he had ordered his fleet 
to meet him; but the Scots ſet fire to ſome of the ſhips, 
and obliged the reſt to retire with conſiderable loſs. 

The king ſecing the ſmoke of the burning ſhips, had 
recourſe to an expedient in order to take the town, He 
ordered his men to wear St. Andrew's croſs on their 
caps, and marching at their head ſent notice to the go- 
vernor, that they were a Scottiſh army come to their 
aſſiſtance, The garriſon were led into the ſnare, and 
ran out in crowds to met their friends, when a detach- 
ment of horſe feized one of the gates, and the Engliſh 
army entered the town, without oppoſition. Seven 
thouſand men, women, and children were cruelly mur- 
dered by order of Edward, who ſtood to ſee the horrid 
ſpectacle. A ſhocking inſtance uf the cruelty of his na- 
ture, and a lamentable proof of the miſeries in which 
the innocent are involved by the ambition of dignified 
nobles, | 

The brave Wallace, the heroic champion of Scot- 


land, came with an army to relicye the place, but too | 
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late to ſave the lives of his innocent countrymen, T 

. Tags 1 
1318, it was tzken from the Engliſh by Robert Bruce 
King of Scotland, and the year following Edward Ts 
marched to the north to retake it, ordering his fleet . 
the ſame time to wait for him, near the coaſt that the 
might attack it by ſea, The ſiege was carried on with 
great vigor by the Engliſh, and Robert Bruce, finding 
that he could not conveniently throw fuccours into the 
place, had recourſe to a ſtratagem, which ſhe ws that 
he had as great abilities as a pohitician and general, ag 
any of thole heroes of Greece and Rome, whoſe actions 
have been celebrated by the ableſt pens. 

The queen of England was then at York, and Ro- 
bert inſtead of waſting time at Berwick, reſolved to 
march ſouthward, and ſeize that princeſs, which would 
naturally draw off the Engliſh army, and procure a con. 
ſiderable ſum for her ranſom. Accordingly he ſent lord 
Douglaſs with a band of choſen men to York, but one 
of his ſpies being taken and put to the torture, he con- 
feſſed the whole affair, and the queen eſcaped to Not- 
tingham. 

It the mean time, the archbiſhop of Vork having 
raiſed a body of armed men, followed the Scots and 
came up with them near Bolton, on the river Swale, 
but Douglaſs was too vigilant to be ſurpriſed. His men 
were already ranged in order of battle, and as the Eng- 
liſh advanced to attack them with the wind blowing in 
their faces, the Scots kindled heaps of wet ftraw, by 
which they were ſo blinded with the ſmoak, that they 
could not diſtinguiſh their friends from their enemies, 
Douglaſs availed himſclf of this circumſtance, and at- 
tacked the Engliſh with ſuch fury, that above three 
thouſand were either killed or drowned in the Swale, 

News of this being brought to Edward, then before 
Berwick, he raiſed the fiege, and retreated into Eng- 
land, with the greateſt precipitation, after which he 
concluded a peace with the Scots, and renounced al! 
claims to the town of Berwick. It was again beherei 
by the Engliſh in the reign of Edward III. who to play 
cit the old gaine fo often practiſed by his grandfather, 
et up Edward Baliol as a competitor with Bruce for 
the crown of Scotland, 

But all theſe attempts proved unſucceſsful, nor was 
the town brought under the power of the Englith, ſo 
as to be ſubject to their government, till the reign of 
Edward I'V. when Richard, duke of Glouceſter took it, 
and obtained from James III. of Scotland a formal re- 
nounciation, 

During the civil wars in the laſt century a garriſon 
was placed here for the king, but Oliver Cromwel! 
coming before it at the head of the army of the parlia- 
ment, it ſurrender<-d without the loſs, of a man. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of the town it is 
pleaſantly ſituated at the mouth of the Tweed, near 
its influx into the German Ocean. The town is large, 
populous, and well built, with a ſtone bridge over the 
1 weed, conſiſting of fifteen arches ; but not regular, 
for thoſe towards the town are large, and the others 
adjoining to Northumberland ſmall, a circumſtance 
owing to the inequality of the ground. 

he church is a ſtately modern ſtructure, and at the 
ſouth end of the bridge is a village, called T weedmouth, 
where there is a chapel of eaſe. The town houle 1s 
built of free ſtone, and over it is a turret in which is a 
ring of eight good bells. 

There is alſo an exchange, where the public bufine!: 
is tranſacted, but the harbour is very indifferent, ow- 
ing to the ſhallowneſs of the water, and the great num- 
bers of ſmall rocks that often prove fatal to fhipping- 
The town is fortified in the modern manner, and th- 
barracks for the ſoldiers and invalids are extremely com 
modious. 

The ſtreets are in general narrow, but moſt of them 
are well paved, and the houſes make a moſt bandion!- 
appearance, Great quantities of wool are ſent iro: 
here, and the eggs exported to London, are more nu- 
merous than in any other port in the north, for e 
people told us, that the returns for that article on», 
2mounts to fourteen thouſand pounds annually, 
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the greateſt article of trade carried on is the catching 
of ſalmon, which is ſent to London, ready pickled, and 
ſold under the name of Newcaſtle Salmon ; for that 
ſpecies of fiſh is ſo dear, and ſcarce at Newcaſtle, that 
the poorer people ſeldom know what it is to taſte it, 
The imports conſiſt moſtly of timber from the Baltick, 
and many of the merchants acquire conſiderable for- 
tunes. 

There were many religious houſes here in the times 
of Popery, but at preſent there are no other public 
ſtructures, beſides thoſe already mentioned, except a 
free ſchool, where young gentlemen are qualified for 
the Univerfity z a charity ſchool, and ſeveral meetings 
for proteſtant diſſenters. 

It is a county of itſelf, exempted from the juriſdic- 
tion of the ſheriff of Northumberland, and enjoys many 
privileges : but the crown retains to itſelf the. property 
of the caſtle, and every thing relating to the gar- 
riſon. It returns two members to parliament ; and the 

vernment is veſted in a mayor, recorder, four bailiffs, 
with a common council of the principal inhabitants, a 
town clerk, and other proper officers. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and there is a 
fair on the Friday in Trinity Week, being diſtant from 
London 334 miles. 

The air of this county is not ſo cold as ſome of thoſe 
in the ſame northern ſituation ; for being fituated in a 
narrow tract, between the German Ocean, and the Iriſh 
ſea, it is warmed by vapours from the ſea in the ſame 
manner as the whole iſland of Britzin. It has always 
been eſteemed healthy, and many of the inhabitants live 
to a great age. 

Towards the ſea coaſt the ground is well cultivated, 
and produces excellent crops, and near all the banks 
of the river are fine meadows, which afford rich paſ- 
ture for cattle, The mountains are moſtly covered 
with great flocks of ſheep, and the rivers afford all 
ſorts of the beſt freſh water fiſh. But the greateſt ar- 
ticle of Commerce is the coals, of which, upon an 
average, ſeven hundred thouſand chaldron are ſent every 
year to London. | 

The principal rivers are the Tyne, the Tweed, and 
the Coquet. 

The Tyne conſiſts of two branches, one of which is 
called the North Tyne, and the other the fouth ; but 
both join together near Hexham, and continuing their 
courſe eaſtward, paſs by Newcaſtle, and fall into the 
German Ocean at Tynemouth, alrcady deſcribed. 

The Coquet riſes near the borders of Scotland, and 
running eaſtward, paſſes by Rothbury, after which it 
receives the addition of fome ſmaller ftreams, and falls 
into the German Ocean near Warkworth. 

The Tweed riſes in Scotland, after which it runs 
north ealt, dividing that part of the iſland from Eng- 
land, and falls into the German Ocean at Ber- 
wick. 

With reſpect to the manners of the people in this 
county, they are altogether different from what they 
were in former times. 

Eneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. who went 
a3 legate to Scotland 1435, tells us in one of his Jet- 
ters, that the people of Northumberland were ſo rude 
and barbarous, that he was afraid to go to bed, leſt 
every perſon who came into the inn ſhould act con- 
hſtantly with their appearance, and rob or murder 
him and his attendants. 
| Barbarity and ruſticity of manners were too frequent 
in all nations, during that age, but much more ſo on 
the borders of ferocious, unciviled nations. The 
inhabitants of Northumberland, and thoſe of Scotland, 
beyond the Tweed, were ever addicted to plunder, be- 
tore they were reduced to obedience, by wholfome laws, 
and civilized by education and religion, 

The union of the two nations has contributed greatly 
towards promoting this benevolent end; and the peo- 
ple on or near the borders are, in every reſpect, not 
only as civilized as their neighbours, but even remarka- 
ble for their hoſpitality. In general they are better in- 
iruced in the principles of Chriſtianity, than thoſe 
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who live in the more ſouthern counties, and their re- 
gular attendance on the worſhip of God, is worthy the 
imitation of all their fellow ſubjects. 
This county abounds with great variety of curious 
plants; but we ſhall only mention the following. 
Golden Rod, on many of the rocks. 
Dwarfe Honey Suckle, on the Cheviot Hills. 
Maſk Elder, in moſt of the woods. 
. Winter Green, with Chickweed Flowers, near Hex- 
am. | 
Male Speedwell, in moſt of the woods. 
Upright Juniper, on the banks of the Tyne. 
Small Bag Valerian, in ſome of the marſhes. 
Samphire, on the ſea coaſt near Alnmouth. 
Alpino Juniper, near Morpeth. And, 
Bay-leaved, {weet-ſcented willow, near ſome of the 
brooks. 


The following eminent perſons, among many others; 
were born in this county. 


John, archbiſhop of Vork, in the ſeventh century, 
and commonly called St. John of Beverley, becauſe he 
was ahbot of that convent, was born ſomewhere in 
Northumberland, but the year is not certainly known. 
He was inſtructed in the abby of Hilda, where he be- 
came a monk, or rather a canon, and was tutor to the 
famous Bede, 

In his riper years he was advanced to the archbiſhop- 
rick of York, and being a great ſtickler for the papal 
power, in order to promote it, he built the convent of 
Beverley, and retiring from his ſee at York, took the 
management of it upon himſelf. He was a learned and 
pious man, according to the notions of that age; and 
we have ſeen ſome things in manuſcript, aſctibed to 
him, full of weak, idle fancies, and allegorical expla- 
nations of the truth of religion; but we are fully con- 
vinced, that they are of a much later date. 

He was in great eſteem all over the north of England, 
and brought many of the Pagan Saxons over to Chriſ- 
tianity; but then it muſt be obſerved, that he was aſſiſt- 
ed by the ſecular power. A ſtrange way indeed of 
making proſelites ! but altogether conſiſtant with the 
ignorance of that age, and the conſtant practice of the 


Romith church. He died 721. 


John Bate, another learned eccleſiaſtic, was born 
near Hexham in this county, ſome time in the reign of 
Edward III. and inſtructed in grammar learning, by 
the monks of the abby of St. Mary in York. When 
properly qualified, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in 
Queens College, Oxford, where he took his degrees, 
and entered into holy orders. 

Being of a religious turn of mind, and much addicted 
to ſolitude, he became a monk of the Carmelite order, 
in one of the convents of York, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days. He was of a ſtudious diſpoſition, and 


wrote ſeveral curious tracts, all tending to promote di- 
vine knowledge; and ſuch learning as was then in the 


greateſt eſteem in the ſchools. He alſo wrote ſome 
things on natural philoſophy; but the ignorance and 
barbarity of the people was ſuch, that they were but 
little read or underſtood. 

He died 1429, and was buried in the church of 
his convent, of which he had been ſome years the 


prior. 


George Carleton, D. D. was born at Norham in 
this county, where his father was the governor about 
the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, and in- 
ſtructed in grammar learning by the famous Bernard 
Gilpin, (ſee our deſcription of Weſtmoreland.) When 
properly qualified, he was entered a ſtudent in Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, took his 
degrees, and entered into holy orders. 

Being a perſon of lively genius, he was ſoon taken 
notice of at court, and much followed, as one of the 
moſt eloquent preachers in that age. James I. ad- 
vanced him, from being one of the chaplains at courts 

do 
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to the biſhopric of Landaff, from whence he was ſoon 
after tranſlated to that of Chicheſter, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his days and died 1628. 

He was not only a learned, but alſo a pious man, 
and hath written many pieccs on different ſubjects, all 
tending to promote religion and virtue. 


John Ruſhworth was born in this county 1607, and 
inltructed in Grammar learning at the free ſchool of 
Newcaſtle, from whence he was {ent to finiſh his ſtu— 
dies in Qucen's college, Oxfo:d. When he left the 
univerſity, ne entered himſelf in Lincoln's Inn, London, 
in order to ſtudy the municipal laws of his country, and 
in proper time was called up to the bar. 

He did not, however, make any figure in that pro- 

feſſion, for being deſitous to become acquainted with 
the affairs of fate, he ſpent molt of his time in taking 
cown ſpecches in paritament. 
He was appointed deputy clerk to the houſe of com- 
mons, a place that he enjoyed during the whole of the 
long parliament, and had a contliderable ſhare in all the 
important tranſactions at that time. At the refioration 
he was returned a member for the town of Berwick ; 
and when fir Orlando Bridgman received the great ſcal 
in 1667, he was appointed his ſecretary. 

In 1678, he was again choſen member for Berwick, 
and after the diſſolution of that parliament, he lived in 
Weſtminſter ; but having contracted fore debts, he 
was arreſted and committed to the King's-bench priſon, 
where he dicd 1690. 

His hiſtorical collection is the moſt valuable work 
extant, relating to the proceedings of parliament in the 
age wherein he lived, and no man can thorou»bly un- 
derſtand the affairs of thoſe times, without being well 
acquainted with that work. 


John Wickliff, D. D. the celebrated Engliſh Re- 
former, who had the boldneſs to oppoſe the whole power 
of Rome, was born in this county, ſometime in the 
latter end of the reign of: Edward II. and probably in 
the year 1224. When properly qualified he was ſent 
to the univerſity of Oxtord, where he took his degrees, 
and became one of the moſt eminent men in the uni- 
verſity. 

At that time the monks, particularly the Frenciſcans, 
had by their hypocriſy, under the pretence of ſanctity, 
acquired the greateſt reputation, and were followed by 
all ranks of people, except a few who had ſenſe enough 
to diſcover th: ir knavery. 

Among thoſe who oppoſed the monks Wickliff was 
the moſt eminent, and being a perſon of univerſal 
learning, he applied himſelf to the reading of the ſcrip- 
tures, and the fathers of the three firſt centuries, by 
which he acquired a perfect knowledge of the errors of 
popery, and the myſtery of iniquity, practiſed in the 
Roman church. 

He alſo read the lives of the monaſtic ſounders of re- 
ligious orders, and found them to be a ſet of telf-ſuf- 


_ ficient devotees, who endeavoured to reduce Chriſtian— 


ity, as the Phariſees did their worſhip to a fer of exter- 
nal rites, and a few rigid auſterities, while they neg- 
lected the great duties of the law, juſtice, truth, and 
mercy. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury having founded a new 
college in Oxford, Wickliff was choſen principal, but 
the monks who had thruſt themſelves into the univer- 
ſity, attempted to ſet aſide the election, and actually 
forced one of their brethren into the office, 

This inſult offered to the ſtatutes of the univerſity 
was highly reſented by Wickliff, who at the head of 
the ſecular clergy and the ſcholars, went in a body and 
drove all the monks out of Oxford. Finding them- 
ſelves diſappointed in their hopes of ſettling in Oxford, 
they applicd to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, cardinal 
Langham, who ordered Wickliff to refign ; but the 
intrepid reformer refuſed to obey, and the affair was 
referred to the pope. The ſovereign pontiff having 
heard the cauſe, Wickliff and his pupils were pokes. 
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out of the college, and the monks placed 
room, 

Wickliff returned to his living at Lutterworth (. 
our deſcription of Leiceſterſhire) and began e 
boldly againſt the encroachments of the ſee of Rome 
on the liberties of the people, and condemned the _ 
tom of paying Peter pence, which wes then þ 
with great rigor all over England, 

Although his preaching laid him open to the rage of 
the biſhops, and che court of Rome; yet he was pow. 
erfully protected by many of the laity; for although 
the papal power was then firmly eſtabliſhed in Englag. 
yet the people were not fo blind, but they could oe the 
injuſtice of thoſe taxes, which many of our princes "3" 
ſubmitted to pay. A 
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The clergy being greatly alarmed at the ſucceſs 4, 


Wickl:t's doctrine, the archbiſhop of Canterbury cat. 


led a council to meet at Lambeth, to which Which); 


was ſummoned, He appeared at Lambeth, accomna. 
nied by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the en 
enemy ot the prieſts, and made fuch a defence, 1 
many of the Londoners were brought over to his 00 a 
nions, and he was diſmiſſed without any cenſu 
the archbiſhop was afraid of the duke. 

News, however, was ſent to the pope, co:tainin» 
an account of his doctrine, and his holineſs in a cen. 
ſiſtory of cardinals, condenined nineteen propoſitions, 
He adviſed the archbiſhop to convene another counci] 
and if Wickl:ff could not be put to death in a public 
manner, either to pet him diſpatched privateiy, or 
cited to appear at Rome. ; 

Upon this a ſecond council was called to meet a 
Lambeth, but Wiekliff was fo powertully protected 
by the duke and other noblemen, that the archbiſuop 
was obliged once more to diſmiſs him, with an injunc— 
tion not to preach any more on theſe ſubjects. Nothing 
however could ſubdue the intrepid ſpirit of Wickliſf, 
he continued to preach his doctrines as uſual, and addet 
many more to them, which alarined the court of Rome 
more than ever. 

A ſecond council was again called, and the ſecular 
power finding it would be impoſſible to protect him any 
longer, an injunction was procured, prohibiting every 
perſon from preaching the fame doctrines, for many of 
the ſecular clergy had been perſuaded by Wickiif tn 
tollow his example. 

In the midſt of theſe diſputes Wickliff died at his 
patlonage houle in Lutterworth, 1382, leaving behind 
him the character of a learned divine, a hold adverſary 
to the church of Rome, and an able champion for the 
Civil and religious liberties of his country, 


iT, lor 


Robert Woodlark was born in this county, ſometimc 
in the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. but the yer 
is not certainly known. He received his education in 
Faton ſchool, and was one of the firſt fellows of Kings 
college, Cambridge, to which he was afterwards a grtat 
benefactor, for being elected provoſt, he procured a li- 
cence from Edward IV. to purchaſe lands for the ſup- 
port of that ſociety, by which liberality, it is now be- 
come an exceeding rich foundation, 

He likewife procured letters patent, for founding © 
new college, and at his own expence, built that called 
Catherine hall, which, ſince his death, has received 
many benefactions. He lived to a great age, and dicd 
in King's college, 1490. 


Geolfrid, a learned monk, was born near Belford in 
this county, ſometime in the eigh:h century, and in- 
ſtructed in learning by ſome of the Scottiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtics, who were then preaching in Northumberland. 
Being deſirous to viſit Rome, he travelled thither, au. 
purchaſed a valuable collection of books, with wüst 
he returned to England, and depoſited them in the“ 
braries of different monaſtries. 

Being a zealous ſtickler for the ſee of Rome, he was 
engaged in a lang controverſy with the Scottiſh clergs, 
from whom he had received his education, and this 
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mighty diſpute was only to ſettle the day, upon which 
Eaſter ought to be kept, and it was agitated with as 
much heat on both ſides, as if the ſalvation of the 
whole human race had depended upon it. 

He made a ſecond viſit to Rome, upon the ſame e- 
rand as before, namely to procure books for the mona - 
{tries z and it is remarkable, that he purchaſed many 
curious manuſcripts in Greek, although neither him- 
ſelf, nor any other perſon in England could read 
them. 

He did not, however live to ſee his native country, 
for he died at Langres in France, and was interred in 
one of the churches of that city. 


Ralph Freeburn, was deſcended of a good family, 
and born in this county, ſometime in the reign of king 
John. His parents having deſigned him for the church, 
he was inſtructed in all the learning of that age; but 
being of a volatile diſpoſition, and much addicted to 

allantry and arms, he accompanied Richard, earl of 
Beh, and king of the Romans into Aſia, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many engagements with the 
Saracens. 

In the courſe of his travels he viſited mount Carmel, 
at that time famous for its convent of religious men, 
who had faith ſufficient to put themſelves under the 
protection of the virgin Mary, and he became one of 
their ſociety. 

In 1240, he returned to England, in company with 
ſome of his brethren, with a deſign of eſtabliſhing his 
order in this kingdom, and founded a convent at Aln- 
wick, where he ſettled and endowed it with his whole 
eſtate. 

He alſo founded another in Kent, and in latter times, 
both received ſuch bene factions, that they ſent colonies 
into different parts of the kingdom, for popery, like 
commerce, firſt ſeeks a ſettlement, and then endea- 
vours to propagate itſelf, while it is ſupported by 
the civil power. His order called Carmelites being 
thus eſtabliſhed, they ſpread themſelves all over Eng- 
land, and it is ſaid that there were more of their mo- 
naſtries in this kingdom, than in either France, Spain, 
or Italy. 

Some manuſcripts of this perſon on religious ſubjects, 
according to the notions of the age wherein he lived, are 
now in the Britiſh Muſeum, and from what we have 
read of them, they appear to be efuſions of a heart filled 
with piety, although not properly regulated by judg- 
ment, and {ound principals. He was in great reputa- 
tion all over the north of England for his ſanity, and 
many people reſorted to viſit his ſhrine after his death, 
becauſe the pricſts inſinuated that miracles had been 
wrought by his bones. He dicd 1274. 


Brian, or Bryan Walton, D. D. was born near 
Hexham in this county 1600, and inftructed in Gram- 
mar learning, at the free ichool of Neweaſtle, from 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Peterhouſe 
college, Cambridge, When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, 
he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders, but 
did not obtain any remarkable living, till ſome years 
atter. 

He was firſt curate to a ſmall country pariſh in Suf— 
folk, and afrerwards lecturer of the pariſh of All-hal- 
lows, Breadſtreet, London. 
ſome valuable livings, and was efteemed one of the moſt 
cloquent preachers in that age; but having unfortunate- 
ly undertaken to ſupport all the proceedings carried on 
by archbiſhop Laud, he brought a great load of abuſe 
upon himſelf, which did not ſubſide till he was degrad- 
ed by order of the parliament 164.1. 

He was ſo exceedingly verſed in all the laws relating 
to the eccleſiaſtical benefices of the clergy, that when 
a diſpute aroſe between the citizens of London, and 
their paſtors, he drew up an abſtract of all the records 
in ſuch a judicious manner, that the lord keeper Co- 
ventry declared, There could be no dealing with 
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* the London miniſters if Dr. Walton was admitted 
* to plead for them.“ 

At the breaking out of the civil wars, he was moſt 
crucily perſecuted, and at one time, when a party of 
horſe were ſent to apprehend him, he was obliged te 
conceal himſelf a day and a night, under ſome corn in 
a neighbouring field. In this ſtate of diſtreſs, and de- 
ſtitute of every neceſlary of life, he travelled to Oxford, 
which had he not done he would certainly have been 
murdered, ſo obnoxious had his principles made 
him to all ranks of people. 

Being thus in a place of ſafety, where he was treated 
with great reſpect, he began to ſtudy the oriental lau- 
guages, and undertook one of the greateſt works ever 
yet publiſhed, namely the Polyglot bible. 

It is irue he met with great oppoſition from the pre- 
vailing powers, but notwithſtandiug all theſe difficulties 
he lived to ſee it publiſhed in fix volumes folio, 1657. 
This valuable book, which every perion ought to read, 
who undertakes to ſtudy the ſacred ſcriptures, contains 
the text of the Old Teſtament, in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Arabic, AÆthiopic, Perfic, the 
Latin of St. Jerome, the Greek of the Septuagint, and 
under each text is a tranſlation of the original into ele- 
gant Latin, 

The Prolegomena is a moſt maſterly performance, 
and diſcovers the author's vait knowledge in ſcripture 
criticiſm, but it was attacked by Dr. John Owen, as 
tending too much to encourage the uſe of various read- 
ings, differing from the printed Hebrew text. Wal- 
ton replied to this charge, and in his anſwer ſtated the 
neceſſity every critick is under, who would underſtand 
the ſcriptures, to ſtudy the Hebrew text with the vari- 
ous readings, becaufe there cannot be any doubt, but 
that many errors muſt have crept in, otherwiſe we 
muſt ſuppoſe that the ſame power muſt have been exert- 
ed in peruling the purity of the letter, that was origi- 
nally given to inſpire its authors. 

When the reſtoration took place, he preſented a copy 
of the Polyglot Bible to the king, who appointed him 
one of his chaplains in ordinary, and he was ſoon after 
advanced to the ſee of Cheſter. He did not, however, 
enjoy his biſhopric long, for he died the ſame year of 
his conſecration, and was interred under a marble mo- 
nument in the cathedral church of St. Paul's, London. 

He was certainly a man of great learning, and his 
edition of the bible is the noblett ever yet publiſhed, and 
far ſuperior to the ſo much boaſted one of the kings of 
Spain; but his attachment to clerical power, over the 
conſciences of rational creatures mult always be held in 
deteſtation, by every lover of humanity. 

Some few copies of the Polyglot were printed on 
large royal paper for the uſe of public libraries, one of 
which is now in the Britiſh Muſeum, and another in 
the library of St, Paul's cathedral. 


Robert Streater, a moſt eminent painter, particular] 
in perſpective, was born in this county in 1624. It 
does not appear where he received his education, but 
moit probably at the free ſchool of Newcaſtle, In his 
early youth he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
and ſo ſtrong were his ideas, and fo retentive his me- 
mory, that every occurence made a laſting impreſſion on 
his mind. He was alſo excellent at Jandſcape paint- 
ing, and his ſhades and colours are marked as ſtrong as 
thoſe of the beſt Italian painters. 

During the uſurpation, he reſided in Italy, where he 
purchaſed a vaſt collection of the beſt books, particu- 
larly drawings and prints, with which he returned to 
England, being at that time r-puted one of the moſt 
ingenious men that ever England produced. 

When the reſtoration took place, the king who had 
an excellent genius in every thing relating to the fine 


arts, made him his ſerjeant painter, and he did many 


capital pieces, although moſt of them are now loſt, and 

molt probably when the royal palace of Whitehall was 
burnt down 1697. 

After the reſtoration, he reſided moſtly at Oxford, 
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where he finiſhed many capital paintings, which are 
now diſtributed through the chapels and libraries of the 
different colleges, His ſedentary life, fu! jected him 
to the moſt acute pains from the ſtone, and he 
was often afflicted in ſo excruciating a manner, 
that nothing but the regard he had for his duty as a 
chriſtian, could have prevented him trom laying violent 
hands on himſelf. 

The king had a great regard for him, but his affliction 
became at lalt ſo viole nt, that the phyſicians propoſed that 
he ſhould be cut. ether the king doubted of the 
ability of the L. ngl! in .. urgeons, or {or what other rea- 
fon is not Known 3 but he ſent an exprels to Paris, for 
ſome of the moſt learned of the faculty to come and per- 
form the operation. The ſtone was extracted, but the 
roor gentleman did not long furvive, lor he died in 
great agony 1680. 

Few artiſts ever left the world with ſuch reputation as 
this man. He was by nature ingenious, which he had 
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improved by reading the beſt ant' 10rs, and had a fine. . 

a | 
regard for religion, as an inſtitution conſi ſtant v 
attributes of God, and ſuited to the ſtate of 
man. | 


ith the 
taller, 


This county is hounded on the eaſt by the Germ: 
Occan, on the fouth by Durham, by Cumberland en on 
the ſouth weſt, and on the aorth and north wet by 
Scotland. 

It is fifty miles long, and forty broad, the whole cir- 
cumference being one hundred and hitty. Tt contains 
{1x wards, eleven market towns, and iorty-(1x ar hes 
being in the dioceſe of Durham, and 
York. 

It returns eight members to parliament, viz, two 
knights of the hire, and two burgeſſes tor each of th: 
following towns, viz, Newcaſtle, Morpeth, «; 
wick. 


province of 
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E are now arrived at a part of this iſland, 

which although ſwallowed up with E agland 

in the general name of Great Britain, has 
made a very conſiderable hgure in the annals cf Europe. 
From the reign of Vetpatian, about ſeventy-three years 
after the incarnation till the ſixteenth century, there 
were almoſt continual wars between the inhabitants, 
and thoſe of the ſouthern part of the iſland, whether 
Bricons, Romans, Saxons, Dancs or Normans ; but all 
theſe are now happily over, and the pcople united un- 
der one government to the mutual advantage of both. 

Before we proceed to deſcribe the particular places, 
dre {hail ſay ſomething concerning the ancient ſtate 
of Scotland, who were its original inh abitants, and if 
pomble account for the introduction of the Saxon lan— 
guage into that part or the iſland, 

Ihe learned doctor Robertſon has juſtly obſerved 
that he infancy of kingdoms, like that of men, ſeldom 
ailords entertainment, or inſtruction; 
tercnce to that reſpectable writer, we would remind 
him, that if the hiſtory of a nation is compared to a 
river, ic is equally neceſſary to enquire into its origin as 
to ſearch like the ancients for the ſource of the Nite, 
Which has been diſcovered by the moderne. 

We live in an age when monkiſth ignorance has been 
expcilcd this happy iſland, by the united force of icli— 
gion and Icarning, and every ſenſible Scotchman will 

reject the idle tales of Hector Boethius, with the ſame 


coempt as an Engliſhman does thoſe of Jeffery of 
Munmouth. 


S$ me fetal events have happened to the records of 
Scotland, which has involved a great part of its hiſto: ry 
in utmoſt obſcurity, and I-ft thoſe who would 
Weite on the ſubject, often to grope in the dark. When 
Chrit ſdianity was firſt introduced berg, its firſt preach— 
ers often zctired to the iſland of Jona, in the weſtern 
ocean, where they inſtructed their pupils, and ſent 
ziſmonaries, both through Scotland and Ireland. 

During their reſidence in that ſolitary place, ſince 
Called le mk. Il, it is natural to luppoſe that they wre to 
chronic! vs of th. Ir Civil affairs, and in conformity with 
the pr. 5 throughout Europe, kept a te iſter of the 
ns of their princes, and other great men. But 
f:er the Scots had conquered the Picts, and removed 
the icat of their ſovercignty from Argyle PETE: to Scone, 
this monaſtery was neglected, and ſeems to have fallen 
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the continent, from whence Britain can 


to decay ſometime before the Norman conqueſt, But 
whatever records were left by thoſe ecclcſiaſtics, they 
are now utterly loſt to the public. 

But the greateſt misfortune that ever befel the monu— 
ments and records of Scotland, happencd | in the 4 rei. "11 
of Edward I. when that ambitious prince carried eck 
and deſtroyed all papers found in the convents, in - 
der to deprive the Scots of proper evidences in ſupport 
of their independancy. In latter times many more were 
deſtroyed, hen the Engliſh invaded the ſouth of Scot- 
land, and during the civil wars in the latt century, Oli- 
ver Cromwell carried off what remained, and lodged 
them in the Lower of London. 

Biſhop Burnet tells us, that at the reſtoration 1655, 
all the Scottiſh papers which Cromwell had depoſit! 
in the Lower, were ordered to be packed up, 
on board a ſhip to Edinburgh. But ſome perſan 
having inſormed the lord chancellor Clarendon that ti. 
original copy of the ſolemn league covenant ſigucd 
Charles II. was among them, the chancellor was Aj? 
Þ! chen {ive that the Scots might! 50 ſüibly make a bad uſe 
of it, in order to Juitily their conduct on any ſutwc 
inſurrection, and therefore ordered ail the papers to bv 
unpacked. 

It being now late in the ſeaſon, the buſineſs took 1: 
ſo much time that they Were not put on board till the 
beginning of November, when it is alwavs ftormy 01! 
the coaſt, and the {hip with every perſon on board, 4! 
iixty-tive large boxes filled with papers were ut tterly lol 
near Berwick. 

The hiſtorians who inveſtigate the riſe and progrei 
of ancient nations, think they have ſufficiently dit 
charged their duty, if they only relate what is pr ba- 
ble; but if they can tupport their oppinions With blau 
fable arguments, the candid and impartia w. 8 not! | 
quite any more from them. It will appear reaſonabe 
to every One who conſiders the ſituation of th!“ Lila, 
that it mult have been originally peopled tron Gaul, 0! 
as it is now called Fra: that being the only {pot ©! 
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ce, 
it is moſt certain that in early times, they ne tther knee 
how tw make vefſlels fit for a long voyage, 
ever, except when driven by a ſtorm, tail out ot fate 
of the land. 

It4 is impoſible to aſcertain the time, v. hen the 
fir't landed in britain, AIthoug 2h it is Molt yrobab! 8 
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were the original inhabitants, for the Scots call their 
Janguage Gallic, and their country Albin, and Albi- 
niach, the moſt ancient name of the whole iſland. 

It is remarkable, that St. Jerome in his controverſy 
wich Pelagian, calls him an Albion dog, and Pagi, 
in his notes on that paftaze tells us, Chat the alluſion 
is made to the Rok dogs, who were then in great re- 
pute throughout the whole Roman empire, 

t appears that Britain was pcopled firſt by the Gal- 
lick Celtes, who had lived under their own laws 
and government, and enjoyed the uſe of their own re- 
ligion, many centuries before Cellar landed in the 
iſland. We are told by Czlar, that the maritime ports 
of Britain, when he di ſcovercd it, were inhabited by 
the Belgians, who had come over trom the lower parts 
of Gaul, now called Flanders. 

From this ciccumfſtance we ma Ly naturally infer, that 
the encouragement given to thoſe ſtran gers, induced 
many more to ow their example, by making ſettle— 
mezits in the iſland; and we are aſſured by Czar, that 
the Belgians, and ancient Britons, were continually at 
war ; but the former, in time, drove the latter to thcir 
inacceſſible mountains, and the Romans at laſt incloſed 
them up within the wall. 

As the Romans, under the command of Julius 
Agricola, penetrate ed northward into the iſland, they 
found that the parts north of Bodotria, for fo they cal- 
led the Forth, were inhabited by two powerful nations, 
whom they afterwards called Picts and C. ledonians. 
That the Pits were Britons, who to preſerve their na- 
tural liberty, had fled into the moſt northern parts, is 
generally allowed by the beſt authors, both ancient and 
modern; and nothing can be a ſtronger proof of this 
polition, than their cuſtom of painting their bodies, 
by making inciſions into the fleſh, and infuſing ſome of 
their herbs, by which they intended to render them- 
ſelves more fierce and terrible to their enemies. "Theſe 
Pits, who ſeem to have been a more modern nation 
than the Scots, and more ancient than the Belgians, 
were a brave, bold and couragious people. 

They inhabited all that part of Scotland, which lay 
next the German Occan, from the northern extremity 
of the iſland, to the Frith of Forth; and alſo in latter 
times, the eaſtern part of that diſtrict, which lays be- 
tween the Forth and the Roman wall. They conti- 
nued in conjunction with the Caledonians, {ſince called 
Scots, to oppoſe the whole power of the Roman legi- 
ons. But in _ ninth century, they were ſubdued: by 
Kenneth M'Alpine, king of Scotland, and incorpo- 
pated with the people of that nation, 

The monkiſh hiſtorians have told us diſmal tales in- 
ceed, how they were wholly extirpated, and not a man, 
woman or child left alive, but this fable is too glaring 
to be believed by any ſenſi ble perſon. 

it is not the deſign of a conqueror to extirpate na- 
tions, but only to lubj: ct them to obedience to his go— 
vernment; and if we may believe the Scottiſh hiſtoriaus, 
Kenneth was a more able politician than to weaken his 


kingdom, by extirpating thoſe people, who mult be of 


great ſervice in ſupporting its rights and privileges. The 
truth is, and it is confirmed by a variety of teſtimonies, 
that the Picts were ſo far ſubdued, that they 3 
1 ct to the Scottiſh kings, and their language being 
e ſame originally, a'l their proper names coutinucd, 

of which there are veſtiges at this time 
The Cale donians, or Scots, originally Britons from 
Gaul, had ſettled in the more weſtern parts of the 
iland, from whence it appears, that they muſt have 
ſent aer colonies to Ireland, for what reaſonable man 
would aſſert with the Iriſh, that Scotland was peopied 
vy a colony from that iſland, unleſs he could affign 
a proper reaſon for aſſerting that the Iriſh came from 
Spain ? 
This ſubjeR, however, has been greatly cbſcured 
by the Roman writers, from whom alone we ought to 
have received the beſt information. When their ar- 
mies firſt penetrated northward, and found themſelves 
oppoſcd in their paſlay e, by ro Forth and Clyde, who 
«re only divided by a narrow tract of land, they con- 
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ſidered Britain as two iflands ; and althouvzh Julius 
Agricola diſcovered the miſtake, vet it would fecm that 
the accounts firſt ſent to Rome had circulated fo far 
throughout the empire, that it was hecome cultomary 
to call the conquered province Britannia; and that: 
part beyond the wall, Barbari. 

This cuſtom of calling Britain two iſlands, as it aQu-. 
ally appears at firſt light to ſtrangers, was become ſo 
common, that in the fixteenth century, a learned Jew, 
who wrote a detcription of the world, has the followin 8 
words. „ In the Northern Ocean, are meny tne 
* iflands, ſuch as England and Scotland, almoſt contigu— 
ous to it; and Ireland on the weſt, all pl2at antly {1- 
trated in 'the ſea, and famous in ancient times for 
the ir oppoſition to the Roman power, and defence of 
their liberties.“ 

Nuch controverſy has been agitated among the lear; 
ed, concerning the origin of the name Scots an; d 8800 ot- 
land. ; but that is nott: ing more than what is peculiar 
to all nations in the univerſe, among whom few can 
give any reaſonable account. why they are called by 
their preſent appellations. 

here is no reaſon (ſays Mr. M'Pherſon) why the 
cc 3 ſhould be aſhamed to acknowledge, that the 
origin of their name is involved in darknets, while 
that of Rome, the queen of nations, remains utte ly 
25 inexplicable. Plutarch found, and left it fo. So— 
linus gives four diftcrent Etymons, all equally un- 
“ ſatis factory. 

„ Why the capitals of Britain, France and Portu- 
&« gal, have been called Londinum, Lutelia, and Oly- 
<« jippo, are queſtions which have not hitherto been 
„ ſufficiently cleared up, and probably never ſhall. All 
«© we know, with certainty, concerning the appella— 
tion, Scot, amounts to this, that it muſt have been 
*© at firſt uted as a term of reproach, and conſequently 
„ framed by enemies, rather than aſiumed by the na- 
„tion afterwards diſtinguiſhed by that name. 

« "The Highlanders, the genuine poſterity of the an= 
« cjents Scots, are abſolute ttrangers to the name, and 
% have been ſo from the beginning of time, All thoſe 
« who ſpeak the Gallic language, call themfſe:ves Al- 
„ banich, and their county Alba. Contumelious ap- 
ce pellations have been given in all ages, not only to 
« jndividuals, but to whoie bodies of people, through 
&« ſpite or ſatrical plealantry, natural to the human 
«© race.” 

That the name Scot, is, or was, originally, a term 
of reproach appears evident, when we conſider that it 
is not a word ufed in their own language, and was 
molt probaly firſt given them by the Picts, who or 
many 49 es inhabited a jar ger and no! e plentifo! diſtrié 25 


os 
* 


the iſland than themſclve The fame language was 
bre btedly in a great in — peculiar to boch, and 
the Picls who were ancienily the moſt powerful | na 
tion of the two, undoubtedly called them Scots, by 
way of reproach, en account of their Darien, inhoſpi- 
table country, for the word Scode, ſignihes a Corner, 
and Scot, a poor contemptible body of men. 

To the unprejudiced reader, this account of the ori 
ginal ot the word Scot, and con ſequs utly tlie a app. I 
tion: Scotland, will appear more natural than ail th 
forced conſtructions put upon it by ſome learned cr: 
ticks, who have in vain ſought for it in diftercur 18 
guages, or the monks, who have amuſed us with thei; 
idle and ridiculous Tories of Scota, daughter of 0 
king, who r -igned | in Egypt, when Moſes led the ch 
dren of Iſrael croſs the Red Sea. 

Scotland comprehending the northern part of the 
iſland of Great Britain, is dwided from England on the 

eaſtern part by the river I weed, on the weſtern by 
the Solway Frith, and the interme: Alate ſpace was N 
ly marked by ſmall rivulets, and ſumetunes by marcne 
thrown up for that purpoſe. 

Its ſouthern extremity was nearly coincident with 
the wall thrown up by the emperor Severus ; and be- 
tween each extremity of the wall. is land to a conſi- 
derable amount, which, as always happens in warlike 
nations, was ſometimes occupied by tae Romans, and 
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ſometimes by the northern Barbarians. This tract of 
land was, in latter times, called, Alcluith, and 
laſtly Cumberland, of which we promiſed to give our 
readers ſome account, when we treated of the county 
which till retains that name, 

We are told by Bede, that the town or fort of Al- 
cluith ſtood at the weſtern extremity of Antoninus's 
wall, and was viltble in his time, although in a very 
ruinous condition. 

From this deſcription of Alcluith, given by the fabu- 
lous Bede, who probably never ſaw it, we may learn 
what little credit ought to be given, even to the moſt 
early writers among the Romiſh eccleſtaſticks. For it 
appears that Bede, by Alcluith means Dunbritton, now 
called Dunbarton, on the north of the Clyde, about 
twenty miles below Glaſgow. 

Few perſons endued with common ſenſe will believe 
that a handful of Britons could, for ſeveral centuries, 
keep poſſeſſion of a rock, for it is no more, and that in 
the face of a powerful body of enemies ; nay, it is not 
only deſtitute of all probability, but appears almoſt im- 
poſſible. The judicious enquirer after truth in the 
itudy of Britiſh hiftory, will not be contented with the 
dreams of monks, but look for the ſituation of this fa- 
mous town of Alcluith, in a different part of the 
iſland, 

We are told by fome of the ancient Engliſh writers, 
that Alcluith was deſtroyed by the Danes, about 
the latter end of the ninth century. They likewiſe tell 
us, that it was ſituated on the weſtern extremity of the 
great Roman wall, which no perſon can, with any 
propriety apply to that of Antoninus, but meerly to the 
one erected by Severus. 

From theſe circumſtances it appears that this famous 
town of Alcluith was not fituated on the Clyde, but 
ſomewhere near the Solway Frith, and moſt probably 
where Carliſle now ftands. The inhabitants of its 
neighbourhood, were called by the writers of the middle 
age, Britons, Gauls and Strathclude Welſh, and there is 
no doubt, but they were a mixture both of Scots and 
Picts. 

Some late authors have told us, that the Picts con- 
tinued to inhabit Cumberland and Galloway, ſo late as 
the twelfth century, for no other reaſon, but that of the 
prior of Hexham, who tells us, that he ſaw them and 
knew them to be Picts, when they marched to the bat- 
tle of the ſtandard 1137. It is really ſurpriſing that any 
gentleman of learning ſhould be ſo weak as to imagine 
that the inhabitants of Cumberland and Galloway re- 
tained the ancient cuſtom of painting their bodies ſo late 
as the twelfth century. The prior calls them Picts, 
but it is evident from that appellation, he means that 
they were dreſſed in party coloured garments, as the 
Scots in that age conſtantly wore. 

From what has been ſaid, we may naturally infer, 
that Scotland was firſt peopled from the neareſt parts of 
Gaul, and that both the Scots and Pics were the moſt 
ancient inhabitants, who diſdaining the Roman flavery, 
and deſirous of liberty, even in the moſt inhoſpitable 
deſerts, were preſſed northward by their haughty inva- 
ders. It is alſo moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Ireland 
was peopled from Scotland, and that the inhabitants of 
that part of the iſland, without the wall, on the north 
weſt, were no other than ancient Britons, or Picts and 
Scots, who ſeem to have lived under a diſtinct govern- 
ment, though in ſome meaſure ſubject to Scotland. 

The laſt thing to be taken notice of in this place is the 
introduction of the Saxon language into Scotland, of 
which we have ſeen three opinions. 

Maitland ſuppoſes that when the princes of Scotland 
held Cumberland in fee of the Engliſh kings, the con- 
tinual intercourſe with the inhabitants of both nations in- 
troduced the uſe of the Saxon language; but that learned 
gentleman might have as well aflerted, that the inter- 


courſe between the French and Spaniards muſt h 

carried the language of one country into the ther, 
That, however, is a very trifling conjecture, and = 
worthy of a perſon ſo juſtly celebrated for his — 
ledze of Britiſh antiquities, as that authgr, Ir . 
common with the people in all frontier towns - 
ſpeak the language of both nations; but it 15 fever 
0 that reaſon carried into the middle of either kin. 
om. 5 

Ihe next opinion is, that of Mr. Goodal, who tell. 
us, That many of the Engliſh, and even the Nor- 
mans, fled from the tyranny of William Rufus to Mal. 
colm Canmore, king of Scotland, where they received 
lands. And as a proof of that aſſertion, he quotes Mat- 
thew of Paris, who gives a long lift of noble families 
who with their dependants fled to Scotland, along with 
Edgar Atheling. And Simon of Durham ſays, ſoon 
after the conqueſt, Scotland was fo ſtocked with Eno. 
Iſh men and women of all ranks, that there was not a 
farm houſe without ſome of them. 

This is certainly ſaying too much. while the argu. 
ment proves nothing; for it may with the ſame pro- 
priety be aſſerted, that becauſe the Normans ſettled in 
great numbers in England, their language muſt hays 
been uſed by the inhabitants, whereas no ſuch thi: 
ever took place. : 

That both the cauſes above mentioned, conduced in 
part towards introducing the Saxon language, we he. 
lieve few will deny; but ſomething more muſt be dif- 
covered before we can inveſtigate the matter properly, 
The moſt reaſonable opinion is that embraced by In- 
toninus Pagi, and ſome others, who tell us, That the 
Saxons, from time to time, made ſettlements along the 
coaſt of Scotland on the eaſt, as far as Aberdeen, and 
alſo ſettled a large colony in the Lothians. 

It is certain that the northern kingdom of Northum-. 
berland, called Bernicia, did ſometimes extend as far 2x 
the Forth, and although it was afterwards taken from 
the Engliſh, by the Pits and Scots, yet the people 
continued {till to inhabit it, which may eaſily account 
for that language being uſed there ever ſince, and pro- 
bably before the Norman conqueſt. 

T he late Mr. Guthrie, in his hiſtory of Scotland, 


ſays, That the Gallic language was ipoken by all the 


inhabitants of Scotland, beyond the Forth, at the death 
of Alexander III. 1285. But nothing can be more 
deſtitute of truth ; for notwithſtanding all the people 
in Fife, which is beyond the Forth, uſe the ſame dia- 
le, as in Lothian ; we find that Barbour, archdeacon 
of Aberdeen, who died about forty years after that 
period, wrote the life of Robert Bruce, almoſt in th: 
ſame language uſed in the times of Chaucer. 

Winton's Chronicle, was written ſoon after it, in the 
ſame old metre, and the author was a native of Kinrols, 
about ten miles beyond the Forth. 

From all thefe arguments we may naturally infer, 
that the intercourſe kept up with the Englith during 
the times the princes of Scotland ruled in Cumbei— 
land, and the great numbers of diſcarded perſons, who 
fled thither to avoid the oppreſſion of the Conqueror, 
were only ſecondary cauſes in producing this rematk- 
able event; and that the primary cauſe, proceeded from 
the many ſettlements made on the coaſt of Scotland by 
the Saxons, and laſt of all from the Northumbrian 
kingdom of Bernicia. 

* ſaid thus much oncerning the antiquities of 
Scotland in general, we ſhall now proceed to delcribe 
its particular parts in the order in which they lay. A! 
altho' our account of Scotland will be found to conta 
more particulars of the iſland, than ever were publifhedin 
the ſame ſize, yet many of the counties being extreme!) 
ſmall, we are obliged, for the fake of regularity, to di- 
vide the whole into ſeveral diſtricts, ſome containing 
two or three ſhires, and others more. 
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The Counties of BERWICK, ROX B URGH, S ELI R K 
and PEEB LES. 


EAVING Berwick upon Tweed, we arrived 
at Aiton, or Ayton, once a poor, indifferent 
place, but of late years greatly improved. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall river, called the Aye; 
but although the great north road to Edinburgh is thro' 
it, yet there are no inns fit for the reception of a trav- 
yeller, except ſome ſmall public houſes, where the en- 
tertainment is but very indifferent, 

The ground in the neighhourhood of this town is 
extremely good, and a ipirit of greater induſtry prevails 
among the inhabitants, than was formerly known on 
the borders, but for this they are indebted to the 
Union ; for before that happy event, a ſpirit of inve- 
teracy was kept up among them and the Engliſh bor- 
derers, Which drew off their attention from agriculture, 
and led them to plunder and rapine. 

The houſes in this town are extremely mean, with 
poor ſtreets, nor are there any public ſtructures, which 
merit the notice of a traveller. 

Near this place is Halydon-Hill, where a moſt bloody 
battles was fought, ſoon after the death of Ed- 
ward II. From the time that the Scots had recovered 
their independancy, under the gallant Robert Bruce, 
at the battle of Banockbourn, they had made continual 
repriſals upon the Engliſh, who were in ſo diſtracted 
a ſtate, by their domeſtic diſſenſions, that they could 
not protect their own borders. But when Edward Il. 
was dead, and his favourites baniſhed, the Engliſh 
united among themſelves, in order to oppoſe the com- 
mon enemy. 

David Bruce, a minor, was king of Scotland, aid 
the earl of Murray, regent, having entered England, 
committed great outrages on the inhabitants, and plun- 
dered them of their moſt valuable effects. The Eng- 
liſh army, however, came up with them near this 
place, and a terrible laughter enſued, when the Scots 
were defeated, and many of their nobles taken priſoners, 
Both the Engliſh and Scottiſh hiſtorians have related an 
anecdote concerning this battle, which ſhews the great 
ferocity of that age. 

The lord Seton had a ſon taken priſoner, and 
the Engliſh having beſieged the caſtle, in which 
the father was, threatened to hang the fon, unleſs 
the fort was delivered up in a ſtipulated time. Se- 
ton continued to defend the place, when the Eng— 
liſh put their cruel threatening in execution, and the 
unfortunate young nobleman was hanged up in fight 
of his father and mother. 

Hiſtory furniſhes us with too many inſtances of ſuch 
unfeeling barbarity ; but certainly nothing can be more 
unjuſt and cruel, than to put a perſon to death, whoſe 
misfortune was, that he was a priſoner, and his father's 
_ that of doing his duty in defending his own 
caſtle, | 


At the mouth of the river Ave, about three miles 


below Ayton, is Aymouth, a fmall village, with an 
exceeding good harbour ; but it is only inhabited by 
hihermen. In former times there was a ſtrong fort 
here, where a garriſon was kept by the Scots, after the 
Engliſh had taken Berwick, and the French, when they 
lent over an army to Scotland, to ſupport Mary of 
Guiſe, queen regent, took poſſeſſion of this place, in 
order to keep it as a harbour, by which they might be 
able to procure ſupplies from the continent. 

The Engliſh, however, ſoon drove them from it, for 
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queen Elizabeth being earneſt to get the proteſtaht re- 
ligion eſtabliſhed in Scotland, ſent an army thither to 
ſupport the reformers ; and the French were glad to 
depart from Scotland, without being able to vo any 
thing in defence of popery 

A moſt cruel and unprovoked murder was committed 
in 1750, near this place, of which the following are the 
particulars, 

One Mrs. Hume, or Home, a widow lady, who had 
a feat here, uſually refided in it, during the ſum- 
mer; and when winter approached, returned to Edin- 
burgh. A footman, who had lived ſome time with 
her, happened to ſeduce a young woman, who had a 
child, and was often clamorous for more money than 
he could afford to give her. The affair had been kept 
ſecret from the lady, who was a woman of great piety ; 
but the girl having threatened that ſhe would make it 
public, 3 Roſs, for that was the footman's 
name, reſolved to rob his lady. He concealed himſelt 
in a cloſet in her bedchamber, and when he thought 
her aſleep, he pulled off his ſhoes, and ſtepped to her 
bed ſide, in order to ſteal the keys, which ſhe always 
kept under her pillow. While he was endeavouring 
to get hold of the keys, the lady awoke, and ſcreamed 
out, which frightened Roſs ſo much, for fear of a diſ- 
covery, that he laid hold of a knife, which was laying, 
on a table, and murdered her, without ſo much as one 
perſon in the family being alarmed. 

The murderer made his eſcape from the houſe, by 
jumping out of the window, leaving his ſhoes and the 
bloody knife behind him ; but he was taken next day, 
concealed amongſt ſome corn, and lodged in Edin— 
burgh goal. When brought to his tryal, he behaved 
in the molt inſolent manner to the judges, not only 
denying the fact, but alſo attempting to blacken the 
character of the deceaſed, by intimating, that it was 
not uncominon for the lady to admit him to her bed- 
chamber. | 

The evidence againſt him, although circumſtantial, 
was Convincing to the jury, who found him guilty, 
and next day he ſent for Mr. Craig, one of the 
miniſters, and confeſſed the whole fat. He was exe- 
cuted between Leith and Edinburgh, in the following 
manner : 

Being brought to the ſcaffold, and the rope put round 
his neck, one end of it was thrown over the gallows, 
and his right hand laid on a wooden block, when the 
executioner, with a great chopping knife, cut it off by 
the wriſt. The moment his hand was cut off, the body 
was drawn up, and having hung the uſual time, it was 
put in irons, and hung upon a gibbet, and the knife, 
veherewith he committed the murder, {tuck through 
the hand, and fixed on the upper part above his 
head. 

From Ayton, the road is continued over a long moor 
where in former times many murders and robberies were 
committed, and at the extremity of it is Old Cambus, a 
poor village; but has a conſiderable good inn, it being 
the poſt {tage between Berwick and Dunbar. _ 

Near the ſea on the eaſt fide of the moor was formerly 
the abby of Coldingham, founded as we are told by 
Ebba, a young lady, and daughter of one of the Not- 
thumbrian kings. It continued to flouriſh till 870, 
when the Pagan Danes landed on the coalt, and com- 
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mitted the moſt cruel ravages, deſtroying every thing 
befure them with fire and ſword. 

As it was common for thoſe barbarians to raviſh the 
nuns, the abbeſs of this convent, with her liſters agreed 
to cut off their noles and upper lips, in order to pre- 
ſerve their chaſtity, which fo inraged the Danes, that 
they ſet tire to the abby, and burnt every perſon in it. 

Hiſtory is full of cxamples of women having fu b- 
mitted to ſuffer the moſt cruel tortures, rather than 
proſtitute them telves to the brutal luſt of a lawleſs rut- 
lian; but ncither the Greeks, nor Romans can furniſh 
any thing cqual to the conduct of theſe nuns. We 
may natura My fuppole, that the Barbarians treated the 
unfortunate women w th every indignity, that wanton 
cruelty could invent; and when we conſider the regard 
that women naturally have to modeſty, we need not be 
ſurpriſed, thet they choſe to mangle their bodies, rather 
than ſatisfy the Ivits of the Pagan invaders, from whom 
they could not have ovtained the leaft pity, The convent 
was again rebuilt by the Scots, and continued till the 
reformation, but no accounts are left of its annual reve- 
nues, although they were doubtleſs very confiderable. 

Great part of its ruins are ſtil] to be ſeen, and in the 
beginning of the year 1757, the ſteeple, which had 
ſtood till that time fell to the g ground. It is ſtill called 
Coldingham; and the point near it ſtretching into the 
ſea, is called St. Ebb's Head, on which was a firong 
caſtle, in former times, belonging to the earls of Home, 
but no remains of it are left. 

Travelling weſtward, we arrived at Duns or Dunſe, 
a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated, and near it 
ate the remains of an ancient caſtle, that was often be- 
ſieged and taken by the Engliſh in former times. When 
general Leſly at the head of the Scottiſh army advanced 
to England 1639, he was met at this place by Charles 
I. and articles of capitulation being agreed upon, both 
armies returned, for they ſeemed not to be ready for 
War. 

The buildings in this town, though not high, are 
neat, and the whole has a moſt agrecable appearance. 
The ſheriffs courts were held here many yezrs, and 
moſt of the publick buſineſs tranſacted. There are 
many orchards here, and the proſpe&t from the walls 
of the caſtle is both extenſive and delightful. 

From Duns a road extends to Greenlow, a ſmall 
town, and like the other, one of the royal beroughs of 
Scotland, In it the ſherifts of this county, hold their 
courts, which uſed to be formerly at Duns, but moſt 
of the houſes are extremely mean, and the fircert lit- 
tle better than a common road; but that defect is likely 
to be ſoon removed, as they are making 2 new road 


through the place to Newcaſtle, which will be much 


ſhorter than that th:ough Berwick. 

Near the town is Marchmont houſe, the ſeat of the 
noble earl of that name, and is one of the handſomeſt 
fiructures in this part of Scotland. His loréſhip has a 
fine library of books, and the gallery contains a capita! 
colle ion of pictures. 

The gardens are laid out with gre t taſt te, and the 
proſpects over the Tweed and the neighbouring coun— 
tries are finely diveriilied. 

Mordington, a few miles from this place, is only a 
poor decayed village, and does not contain any thing 
remarkable. A little mere to the ſouth is Cold iream, 
famous in former times tor its rich ebby, of which no 
remains are left. The town is ſituated on the north 
bank of the Tweed, and in 1762, an act paſſed for 
building a bridge at this place, over that /r. This 
flruckure is now fir iſned, conſiſting of five arches, and 
cn each ſide is a foot way raiſed above the |. vel of the 
torie road, 
don. The whole is executed upon a moſt elegant plan 
and is one of the beil new bridges of its ſize, either in 
tne north of England, or fouth of Scotland. There 
«re foine inns in the town, and by the road being now 
brought through it, on account of the biidge, it will 
ſoon be in a moſt flouriſhing condition, 

In Its neighbouthood is the Lees, the {ine 
John Pringle, who has pulled down the 


ſeat of Fr 
old one, and 


in the ſame manner as the bridges at Lon 
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erected the preſent ſtructure on a moſt elegant plan. 

is entirely of fine free ſtone, with a pediment in c. 
front, ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian order he 
at each end are the proper offices for the ſervants, * Th. 5 
view from the ſouth, over the "U'weed and the ni, 1 
bouring COUntry, is extremely 6 clightfal „and the plan 
tations on the north, ſhelters it from che cold. Te 
proprietor, Who has been long diſtinguiſhed for hi 

knowicdge in botany and agric ulture, nas greatly i. im. 
proved his grounds, by ſowin g turnips, which in tiny. 
will help to inrich them, and prepare them tor th 
ception of all forts of grain. 

He has alſo crected a moſt beautiful temple in? 
lawn on the weſt of the houſe Tupported by p. * ; 
the Ionic order, from whence their is a fine view of the 
river, 

Fiom this place we travelled to Eccles, a {mall town 
that does not contain any thing worthy of notice, on!y 
that in its neighbourhood is Home caſtle, the {cat of! 

earls of that name, and where 1t is ſuppoled 9 3 
of Scotland, was murdered after his retreat frum tha 
battle of F lodden. Great part of the old houſe h. 
been lately taken down, and the preſent earl, why ha. 
ſome taſte for architectute, has undertaken to bui!.) 
new one, which will make a moſt handiome appea ; 
ance when finiſhed, 

Many plantations are already laid out in the ne 
bourhood of the houſe, and ſome of them continue b 
thrive (o well, that they add a moſt diltinouiſhing lud 
to the Whole. . 

Leaving theſe places we entered the vale of Lauder. 
dale, fo called from its ſituation on the river Lauder, 
and adorned with many beautiful landſcapes, The 
town of Lauder, is ſituated at the weſtern extremity £ 
the vale, but does not contain any thing remarkable, 
besides the ruins of an old caſtle, and ſome other mo- 
numents of antiquity. 

in the reign of James III. of Scotland, that weax 
prince had introduced ſo many favourites into his court, 
that the jealouſy of the ancient barons was alarmed, 
and they had formed a reſolution to oblige him to part 
with his minifters, The king was then in the caflic ct 
Lauder, and hearing of the deſign of the inſurgents, 
he confidered himſelf ſafe, without maki ing uſe of any 
methods whatever, to preſerve his perſon, or protect his 
miniſters, 

The carl of Angus commanded the d:ffatizfted nobles, 
who arriving at Lauder, held a conſultation in the 
church, concerning the moſt proper means to be taken 
in order to force the King to diſcard his principal fa- 
vourite, hr Robert Cochran, whoſe mean birth and in- 
folence in oftice, had rendered him odious, io all ranks 
of people in the kingdom. 
their deliberation, liſtened to a prieſt, who told them, 


* 


& e. 


7 i 


the ſable of the mice, reſolving to tie a bell about the 


neck of the cat, in order to give notice of her ap- 
proach, I he only difficulty indeed to the mice was, 
how to get hold of the cat, and the Scottuh nobel 
were reduced to the tame dilemma, when the eart ©: 
Angus got up and ſaid, „ He would Bell the Cu. 
meaning, that he would tecurce Cochran, the 
vourite. 

Having uttered theſe words, he went with a body of 
his followers, ſurprized the caſtle, and brought the ta- 
vourite, with ſome of his attendants to the bridge, 
where they were inftanily hanged, In the mean tis 
the king, with a page, both mounted on one hoiic, 
made their elc ape ty the caſtle of Edinburgh, ana ti 
earl of Angus is ſtill called, by the Scottiſh hiſtortan 
Bel! the Cat. 

The country adjoining to Lauder is not only ple. 
ſant, but flouriſhes greatly in all forts of ay riculture ; 
For the landholders cf Scotland feem at preſen: to have 
lach a deſire to improve their eſtates, that in many ᷣ˙e 
tpects that part of the iſland bids fair to rival 1t 19 
opulent neighbours in the ſouch. 

lhe next place we vilited was Kelſo, a hams 
derived from the Cell of ſome religious man, whò bad 


| ſoruerly choſen it for his reſidence; for as 4 Hlces 


* 


vt 


Angus, in the middle of 
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beginning with Aber, import, that they are ſituated at 
the mouth of a river, ſo thole beginning with 
Kill or Kell, intimate, that a hermit formerly had his 
cell on the ſpot. 

The town is fituated in the moſt pleaſant manner, 
on the north banks of the Tweed, and is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing places in the ſouth of Scotland, It 
was famous in former times for a rich convent, found- 
ed by David |. for monks of the Ciſtertian order, and 
endowed with conſiderable revenues, being exempted 
from epiſcopal juriſdiction, and its abbots not only ſat 
as lords in parjiament, but many of them enjoyed the 
higheſt offices under the government, ſuch as chance] - 
lor, preſident, and ſteward. Parts of its ruins are ſtill 
vinble, and the whole appears to have been a moſt 
handſome and magniticent ftructure. The chancel of 
the church is ill | entire, being uſed by the inhabitants 
as à place of worſhip, and near it are the vaſt ruins of the 
cloyſters, and other buildings. 

there are many genteel houſes in the town, and moſt 
of the inhabitants are very induftrous in their different 
profeſſions. The grammar ſchool is well endowed 
both for a maſter and uſher, who, beſide their ſalaries, 
have very good houſes to reſide in; and here young 
gentlemen are qualiſied for ine Univerſity, 

A new road from Edinburgh to Newcaſtle is now 
brought through the town, which could not be done 
before without great di ithculty, as the paſſage over the 
river was in boats; but ſome years ago, an act was ob- 
tained for building a bridge acrots the Tweed, which 
in 1757, by ſome ſtrange defect in the conſtruclion, 
fell in; but another act having been procured 1759, 
a moſt elegant bridge is now finiſhed, and kept in pro- 
per repair, by a duty laid on all ſorts of liquor brewed 
and ſold in the town. 

The neighbouring banks of the Tweed, preſent the 
traveller with a variety of the moſt delightful ſcenes ; 
and if the ſame ſpirit continues to prevail, as at pre- 
ſent, this will ſoon be one of the moſt delightiul ſpots 
in Britain. 

Crofling the Tweed at Kelſo, we came to Roxburgh, 
the capitai of the county of that name, where there was 
tormerly one of the ſirongeſt caſtles in the ſouth of 
Scotland, wherein a garriton was conſtantly kept, both 
to oppoſe the Northumbrian invaders, and alſo to be 
ready to Nur „der the borders of England. It was often 
taken by the Eugliſh, and as often recovered by the 
Scots ; and here it was that the famous James II. 1470 
was accicentally killed, by the burſting of one of the 
pieces of ordnance, juſt at the time when it was on the 
point of ſurrendering. The caſtle is now totally de- 
moliſhed, and almolt every part of the town is in 
ruins. 

That the Romans had made ſome attempts to ſettle 
here is evident irom the many remains of their camps, 
intreachments and highways, 1ull viſible; but although 
tney looked on this pot, without the wall, reaching tt 
the Forth, as an additional province, yet it does not ap- 
pear that they were able to keep it long. 

It was the policy of the Romans to ſend forme of 
taeir auxiliaries to ſettle among the natives in the ol 
parts of their provinces, in order to bring the inhabi- 

tants in love with their government ; but whatever ſuc 
ceis they might have had in other places, certain it is 
the Britons did not pay much regard to the ſettlers 1:1 
the new province; and it is prota ble they were all mur- 
dered by the Piéts and Caledonians. | 

The next place we viſited was Jedburgh, an an- 
cient town, ſituated near the confluence of the tefy 
and |: d, where the afizes are held tor this part of the 
kinzdon! twice in the year, ever lince 1748; for be- 
fore that time, they were only held once. It was for- 
merily a place of great repute, but through a variety of 
Wis{oIreut 1CSg hay: 1020 fallen to decay, an act paſicd 17280. 
by which a duty is laid on all the liquor brewed or ſold 
It the town, in order to repair its public buildings, 
and chahle the people to erect worknoutes for the ein— 
ployment of the poor. The houſes in this town are 


— 
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in general neat, and the church is an ancient gathic 
ſtructure. lr is extremely populous: tor the ncizhbour- 
hood having great plenty of ſheep, a conliderable 
manufactory is carried on, in difterent forts of woo!llen 
goods. 

Mary, queen of Scots, held a gourt juſticiary here for 
the puniſhment of offenders committed near the bor-= 
ders, and during her refidence in the place 1366, ſhe 
fell ill of a burning fever, which threatened to pus A 
period to her life. When ſhe thought her end ap- 
proaching, ſhe called for all her attendants, and old 
them, That ſhe was in hopes that in a tew hours ſhe 
mould be delivered from all her miſeries in this life 
and however willing ſhe might be to live, yet ſhe w 2s 
not afraid to die. She ſaid ſhe could not pretend to be 


"innocent of all the crin;es wherewith her enemies ac- 


cuſcd her, although the was even ignorant of many ef 
them ; but whatever were her faults, {he conſidered her 
creator to be equally merciful, as juſt, and placed her 
whole hopes of happineſs in the divine ben KEYOIENCE. 
She recommended to their protection, her only fon, 
James VI. then only a few months old, and begs: <> 
that they would bring him up in the fear of God, with 
out mentioning any form of religion whatever, She 
ſrechy forgave her enemies, and every one who had in- 
jured her; and begged that ſome indulgence might be 
ſhewn to thoſe of the Romiſſi religion, eſpecially as ſhe 
had not in the whole courſe of her reign impoſed 6 
on her ſubjects any mode of faith, to which the! 
conſciences did not give a free and voluntary con- 
ſent. 

In the mean time, the king her huſband, hearing of 
her illneſs, went in company with his father, the earl 
ct Lenox, to ſee her, but they were both cooly re- 
ceived, and returned to Stirling, in great diſguſt. 

The young queen recovered from this illneſs, but 
only to undergo as great a variety of hardſhips as ever 
fell to the ſhare of a crowned head, 

We muit not leave Jedburgh without taking notice 
of a proverb uſed all over Scotland, which firſt took its 
riſe in this town. 

In 1574, when the carl of Morton was regent of 
Scotland, in order to extort money from ſuch as had 
taken up arms for the queen, he went on a circuit thro 
tne ſouthern counties, and heid a court of juſticiary at 

Jedburgh, where great injuſtice was done, and vaſt 
ſums of money extorted from thoſe who had taken up 
arms in defence of the queen. The proceedings againſt 
the delinguents were carried on in ſuch a ſummary way, 
without ſuffering them to make any defence, as appcared 
from moſt of them being innocent, but too late to fave 
their lives. The practice of raſhly accuſing or puniſhing: 
any perſons, who are afterwards ſound innocent, is fil) 


| C2 the qd TJedburgh Juſtice. 


The next place we vifited was Melrofe, at preſene a 
ſr all town, but famous in ancient cimes, for one of the 
nobleſt and richeſt abbies in Scotland. It was founded 
and endowed by David I. king of Scotland, for the re- 
ception of monks of the Ciſtercian order, and its ab- 
bots fat as lords in parliament. The choir of the 
church oh hundred and forty feet long, is ſtil! Nand- 
ing, and 1 the great caſt window 1s as large as that of 
Vork cathedral, naving Z on the Upper part tine ſtatues 
oi C brifi 2 his apoſtles. 

In every place near the church are vaſt piles of ruins, 
ſor there was fo much expence beſtowed on It from 


tine to time, tnat it was eſteemed little inferior to any 


of the mitered abbies in England. It was ſometimes 
1:1 the hands of the Englith, and the monks kept u 
e hronicle Of the 1 ublle allairs, pelt ot whic nh 18 now 11 
the Brizith Muleutn ; but it is full of contradictions, 
O ing to its be ing by written at different rimes, end by 
8 DETIONS, 4 fault common to all the mona tic 
chronicles we ever law. 

During one of the {kirmiſhes between the E.nglifh and 
Scotch horderers, a young Woman, 4 native of Mel- 
role, endowed with the ſpirit of an Amazon, flew fevera! 
of the Englilli, and ſuch was ber courage, that like 
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the hero Widdrington in Chevy chace, ſhe fought after 
both her legs were ſtruck off, as appears from the fol- 
lowing epitaph on a ſtone in a field, near the town. 


Fair maiden Lilliard lies under this ſtane, 

Little was her ſtature, but great was her fame; 

On the Engliſh lads, ſhe laid many thumps, 

And when her legs were cut off, ſhe fought on the 
(ſtumps. 


A very extraordinary perſon was miniſter of this pa- 
riſh in the reign of Charles I. who both by his precept 
and example ſeemed to make it his principal ſtudy to 
teach the people to ridicule religion, inſtead of believ- 
ing its doctrines or obeying its precepts. He taught 
them, that it was their duty to do all forts of huſbandry 
work on the Sundays, as well as other days, and actu- 
ally ſet them an example, by cauſing his own ſervants 
to reap his corn on that day. 

He was at laſt depoſed, and excommunicated by the 
general aſſembly at Glaſgow, and in reyenge he ridi- 
culed the principal covenanters, by compoling a mock 
litany, of which the following may ſerve as a ſpeci- 
men. 


From Dickſon, Henderſon, and Cant, 
The apoſtles of the covenant ; 


Good Lord deliver us. 


From lay lads in pulpits pratling, 

All the day raubling, and ratling, 

And from all the knockt down race of Knoxes ; 
Good Lord deliver us. 


He lived in a continual tate of litigation with his pa- 
tron, the earl of Haddington, to whom the barony be- 
longs, and when that peer died, he compoſed the fol- 
lowing epitaph, and employed a man to engrave iton his 
tomb, but the counteſs ordered it to be eraſed. 


Here lies one, who while he ſtood, 
Was matchleſs, if he had been 
This epitaph's a ſyllable ſhort, 
Which, if you pleaſe, you may add to it; 
But what that ſyllable doth import, 

This noble peer could never do it, 


In 1768, a fine bridge was begun over the Tweed at 
this place, and it is now almoſt compleated, by which 
a new road will be opened between the town and the 
fouth of Scotland. 

From Melroſe, we travelled to Selkirk, the capital 
town of a ſhire of the ſame name, and pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted on the banks of the river Ettrick, and in it the 
ſheriff holds a court. Moſt of the inhabitants are em- 
ployed in making boots and ſhoes, but none of the 
houſes merit a particular deſcription. 

Near the town is a large village, called Gallaſheils, 
moſtly inhabited by ſhoemakes, who work for the maſ- 
ters in Selkirk. . The articles made by them are ex- 
tremely coarſe, and being ſent to Glaſgow, are moſtly 
exported from thence to America. 

Philiphaugh another agreeable village is pleaſantly 
fituated on the ſmall river Gala, a little above Selkirk, 
and near it are many ſeats belonging to the Scottiſh 
nobility and gentry. | 

Although this county was formerly covered in moſt 
places with wood, yet it has been ſince cleared, and 
on the hills are vaſt flocks of ſheep. The town of Sel- 
kirk has given the title of ear}, to a brarch of the fa- 
mily of Hamilton ever fince the reign of Charles II. 

There are ſome remains of a Roman camp and cauſe- 
way, ſouth eaſt of this place, and near it arc the ruins 
of a magnificent houſe, built by the great earl of Mor- 
ton, regent of Scotland, but when he was beheaded, 
great part of it was pulled down, in order to ſearch for 
hidden treaſure, for as he had extrected vaſt ſums of 


i 


money from the people, it was imagined that he 
extremely rich. 

Many arguments were ufed to perſuade him to tel 
where he had concealed his money, but he refuſed tg 
* any account, and when he was brought to the 
caffold, he was obliged to borrow of a friend twenty 
ſhillings to give the executioner. His ſervants were 
likewiſe apprehended and cruelly tortured, in order to 
make a diſcovery, but no information could be Procur- 
ed from them, only that the earl's ſon aflifted by 
Macmorran had carried it off in barrels. 

Leaving this place, we entered the county of Peebles 
fo called from the county town, for its ancient name 
was TI weedale, becauſe that river runs through it from 
one end to the other, It is very hilly, but the vaſt 
flocks of ſheep that are fed bring confiderable ſums of 
money to the proprietors, 

The town of Peebles is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the Tweed, over which it has a handſome ſtone 
bridge of five arches, built many ages ago, and here 
were formerly three pariſh churches, but at preſent 
there is only one, although the ruins of the others arc 
ſtill viſible. The ſtreets are meanly paved, but there 
are ſome very genteel houſes here, inhabited by perſons 
of ſmall fortunes, and it would ſeem from the following 
lines of an old ballad, ſaid to have been written by 
James I. of Scotland, that ſome forts of rural games 
were annually exhibited here. 


Was 


Che 


Was ne'er in Scotland heard or ſeen 
Sic dancing or derray ; 

Neither at Chriſt's Kirk on the green, 
Nor Peebles at the play. 


The ancient family of Frazers had formerly great 
poſſeſſions in theſe parts, but one of them having died 
without male iſſue, the heireſs married into the family 
of Hay, from whom the marquis of T weedale is lineally 
deſcended. 

The village of Drumelzier has an old gothic church, 
and the people told us, that the famous Merlin was bu- 
ried in the church yard. If that be true, he muſt have 
died, while he was attending the great king Arthur on 
one of his expeditions into the north. They alſo told 
us, that there was an ancient prophecy in the following 
words many centuries ago, 


When Tweed and Pauſel meet at Merlin's grave, 
England and Scotland, ſhall one monarch have. 


And by an innundation of theſe two rivers 1607, 
they actually met here, but as the language of the pto- 
phecy is not old, we are of opinion, that it was Writer 
after the event took place, | 

The ancient family of Cavers one of the branches c. 
the Douglaſs's have a ſeat near this place, and in it 1: 


ſtill preſerved the ſtandard of the brave ear! of Douglaſo, 


| five years, and died of want, about a year before the 


who died fighting valiently at the battle of Otterburo, 
where Hotſpur and his brother were taken pritoners. 
The iron mace, which he held in his hand on that im- 
portant day, is alſo here, and is of a prodigious ſize. 
In the reign of Charles I. the earl of Trequair, lord 
high treaſurer of Scotland, built a fine houſe in a moit 
delightful ſituation near Pecbles, on an exceeding good 
plan, and it is ſtill kept in repair. 

We are told by biſhop Burnet, that this earl was 2 
time ſerving man, and it appears from what biſhop Gu- 
thry ſays of him, that after he had betrayed the King's 


ſecrets to the covenanters, he was by them turned our 
of his employment, and fo fluctuating ate all human 


enjoyments, anck ſo uncertain are either honours or 
riches, that the high treaſurer and prime miniſter ot 
Scotland was reduced to ſuch want that he begged tor 
bread through different parts of the nation, upwards o 


reftoration, A ſtriking example to humble thoſe who 


: : | 
place their entire confidence in any thing on earth, (0 


teach 
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teach them that the greateſt men ought in the ay of 
proſperity to be humble, 

The lakes, rivers and hills afford many agreeable 
proſpects, particularly Lochgenen, a remarkable piece 
0: water, which falls from a precipice, two hundred and 
fifty feet high, with ſuch force, that it is heard at a 
great diſtance, and ſuch fiſh as happen to come too near 
it, are carried down, and often killed. 

There is another lake, called Weſtwater Loch, where 
eels, and other forts of freſh water fiſh, are in ſuch 
plenty, that the country people, during ſome ſeaſons, 
take them in great numbers. 

The air in theſe counties has always been eſteemed 
healthy, and many of the people live to a great age. 
The trade and manufactories are but of little impor— 
tance ; for, except ſhoes, at Selkirk, their principal 
returns conſiſt in the money received for their theep, 
and the flocks of wool which they ſhear off them. I hey 
uſed formerly to traniport that valuable article to 
France; but it is prohibited by the Union act, it being 
much more for the intereſt of the nation, that our own 
poor ſhould be employed at home, than to ſend the 
product of our fields and flocks, unmanutactured, 
to our enemies. | 

Agriculture was greatly neglected in theſe parts, til] 
within theſe few years 3 but by the great encourage- 
ment given to it by the landholders at preſent, many 
delightful ſpots are now cultivated, and produce excel- 
lent crops, 

There are many rivers here, the principal of which 
are the Tweed, the Jed, the Ettrick, and the Lau- 
der, with many ſmaller ſtreams; but as moſt of them 
fall into the T weed, we ſhall only take notice of the 
courſe of that river, ſome of the others having been 
occaſionally mentioned already. 

The Tweed has its ſource, at the foot of a 
mountain, in the county of Clydidale, after which it di- 
vides Peebles into two equal parts. Having received an 
addition of many other ſtreams, it paſſes through the 
county of Selkirk, where it becomes a very conſiderable 
river. A little below Selkirk, it divides Laudale from 
the county of Roxburgh, and continues its courſe to 
Kelſo, where it becomes the boundary of the Eaſtern 
Marches, between England and Scotland, and falls into 
the German Ocean at Berwick. 

All the rivers in theſe counties abound with the beit 
forts of fiſh ; but bread is rather dear, and will con— 
tinue ſo, till agriculture becumes more general among 
the inhabitants. 

What we ſaid concerning the inhabitants of the 
northern parts of England, may, with great propriety, 
be aſcribed to thoſe in the ſouthern parts of Scotland. 
Fierce, daring and courageous in former times, they 
jeldom paid any regard to the laws, but lived by piun- 
dering each other, their reipective princes looking up- 
on them rather as a barrier to their territories, than ſub- 
jects in whom they could place any confidence. But 
all thoſe barbarous notions are now totally eradicated 
irom their minds, and they are brought up by the 
eſtabliſhment of free ſchools, and the regular preaching 
of the Goipel, to a proper knowledge both of their 
CUty as men and chtiſtians. 

To ſtrangers they are humane and compaſſionate, 
and notwithſtanding the terror that {neas Sylvius ws 
under about three hundged years ago, of being mu- 
cered by them; yet, at preſent, they are ſo civil © 
travellers, that no more danger is t be apprehended 
tom them, than from thuſe who live in the capital, 
«nd perhaps not fo much. Although their manner of 
lying is extremely mean, yet they are ready at all times 
to ſpare a little to thole in diſtreſs ; and their re- 
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eujar attendance on the worſhip of God, in places 


led apart. tor his iervice, ought to be imitated by 

al ranks of people in the kingdom. Nor are they lets 

aniable in their private characters. 

| Family worſhip is kept up among them, both morn- 

ing and evening, confidering it rather as a privilege, 

wan a duty; that they are permitted to approach the 
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throne of the King of kings, to ſolicit his blefling 
upon their honeſt endeavours, and return Him their 


unfeigned thanks for his interpoſition in their ta- 
vour, 


This diſtrict of Scotland has produced many eminent 


men, but the limits of this work obliges us to mention 
only the following : 


John, commonly called John of Duns, or Tohn Duns 
Scotus, was born at Duns 1 272, in the reign of Alexan- 
der III. We are not certainly informed who his parents 
were, but they appear to have been people of fortune, 
tor he was ſent while very young, to one of the neigh- 
bouring convents, to be inſtructed in polite literature, 
in which ſtudies he made conſiderable progreſs. His 
parents having deſigned him for the church, and there 
being no univerſities in Scotland, at that time, he was 
firſt ſent to Oxford, and afterwards to Paris, in both 
of which places he acquired great reputation, for his 
knowledge of all thoſe abftruce parts of logic, which at 
preſent are little regarded in the ſchools, 

When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he entered himſelf 
among the ffiars minors, a ſecond order of the Fran- 
ciſcans, and addicted himſelf ſo much to ſtudy, in pro- 
poling a variety of hard queſtions, that nobody could an- 
ſwer, that the monks, his brethren, called him the 
Subtle Doctor. 

From what we have ſeen of his writings, it appears 
that his whole deſign was to turn even the plaineſt and 
molt obvious truths into myſtery, and bewilder the 
human mind in 1ts fearch after knowledge, No man 
who is endued with liberal fentiments, and prefers 
truth to ſophiſtry, can read his compoſitions, without 
remembring what the prophet ſays, Who is this 
that darkeneth council!“ The papiſts reckon him 
one of their champions, but unfortunately for them, 
he has denied the exiſtence of the real preſence in the 
{ſacrament of the Euchariſt, and has condemned the pa- 
pal ordinance for the celibacy of the clergy. 

Theſe things are not to be wondered at, for we re- 
member the expreſſion of the marquis of Halifax, "hat 
it is no eaſy matter for a man to believe that he is an 
oſtrich, able to digeſt ſteel; and it is well known, that 
if nature is ſhut out at the door, ſhe will come in at a 
window. 

This ſubtle doctor, as he is called, ſpent the latter 
part of his life in a monaſtery of his own order at Co- 
logne in Germany, where he died of an apoplexy ; but 
the vear is not certainly known. There is in the Bri- 
tiſn Muſeum, juft over where his manuſcripts are depo- 
ſited, a beautiful painting of him in half length; but 
ve ſumly believe, that it is only imaginary ; for paint- 
ing was but little known in that age, nor have we any 
portraits done in the ſame manner, till above two hun— 
dred years later, | 


Thomas Boſton, A. M. was born at a ſmall village 
in the {hire of Roxburgh, where his father had a 
landed eſtate, ſome time in the year 1676. When pro— 
perly qualified, he wes ſent to the Univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, where he finiſhed his ſtudies under the direc- 
tion of the pious Mr, Campbell, who then filled the 
divinity chair. 

Hi; -icwr abilities as a ſcholar, was ſoon taken no— 
tice of by many of the neighbouring gentry, ſo that 
he might, if he would, have acquired contiderable places 
under the government; but he had trom his moſt early 
youth, devoted himſelf to the ſervice of God, in the 
work of the miniſtry, “ He had put his hand to 
«© the plough, and would not go back.” | 

Whilſt very young, he entered upon the paſtoral 
care of a pariſh, the profits of which were hardly ſuf- 
ficient to procure him the neceſſaries of life ; but he 
had learned that chriſtian inſtruction, ſo oppoſite to 
human nature, „ No croſs, no crown.” With all 
the accompliſhments of a gentleman, both as to his 
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perſon and education, he might have married a lady 
of great fortune, who was really in love with him , but 
he declined all thoughts of thit nature, and made his 
addreſies to the daughter of a poor country farmer, who 
had nothing to recommend her, but her love of religion 
and the fear of God. 

With this amiable woman, who bore him ſeveral 
children, he lived in all that happineſs, which only can 
ariſe from a ſenſe of the divine favour, upwards of 
thirty years; and although during ten years of that 
time, ſhe was ſo totally diſabled, that ſhe could not 
Rand upright, yet ker pious kuſband never deſerted her 
company, nor when the died admitted of another female 

artner. 

As a miniſter of the goſpel, his whole time was ſpent 
in diffuſing the knowledge of religion among his pa- 
riſhioners, for betides his public diſcourſes in the pulpit, 
he taught them from houſe to houſe, His works are 
numerous, and well known to every fincere friend of 
true religion; and his treatiſe, intitled, Human Na- 
« ture in its fourfold State,“ has been of ſervice to 
thouſands ; and the late ingenious Mr. Hervey gives 
it the following character.“ The method is judicious, 
the ſentiments ſhort, the language ſtriking, and the 
„ whole evangelically plain. It another celebrated 
c treatiſe is called the Whole Duty of Man, I would 
„ call this the Whole of Man, as it comprehends 
„ what he was, when he came from the hands of his 
% Creator, what he has made himſelf by Tranſgreſſion, 
% what he may be by grace, and then what he will be 
in glory.” This worthy perſon died at his houſe, 
where he had ſo long diſcharged his duty as a miniſter, 
in 17 32. 


James Thomſon, the celebrated author of the Seaſons 
was the ſon of a country miniſter in the ſhire of Rox- 
burgh, where he was born 1700. He received the ru- 
diments of Grammar learning, in the free ſchool of 
Jedburgh, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies 
in the univerſity of Edinburgh. He had not been 
much above a year in the college, when his father died, 
and his mother, who had ſeveral other children, re- 
moved to Edinburgh, where ſhe lived in a decent and 
frugal manner, till ſhe ſaw her beloved ſon, not on! 
grown up to manhood, but alſo eſteemed by all who 
knew him as one of the greateſt ſcholars, and the moſt 
ingenious man of the age. 

He was deſigned for the miniſtry, and had almoſt finiſh- 
ed his theological ſtudies, when the profeſſor, Mr. Ha- 
milton, having one day enjoined him an exerciſe on the 
hundred and fourth pſalm, which gives ſuch an ample 
diſplay of the wiſdom, majeſty, power, holineſs, and 
goodneſs of God, that muſt at firſt hight induce, even 
a deiſt to believe that it was written by divine inſpira- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomſon delivered his theme in ſuch a man- 
ner, as gave pleaſure to all who heard him, and the 
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profeſſor in particular praiſed it much, but told 
that if Be intended to be uſeful in the work of the mi- 
niſtry, he muſt endeavour to diveſt himſelf of all thog. 
rhetorical figures, and adapt his diſcourſes to the mean .. 
eſt capacities. 

This advice was certainly juſt, but Thomſon, who 
began to doubt that he would never be followed as x 
preacher, loft the univerſity and ſet out for London 
where he was Kindly received by ſome gentlemen from 
Scotland, and upon the recommendation of the late 
lord I Forbes, he was taken into the family ot 
Dr, Rundle, late biſhop of Derry, who introduced him 
to the worthy lord chancellor Talbot. The chancellor 
appointed him tutor to his ſon, and he attended him 
through France and Italy, during which time he wro:s 
his celebrated poem on liberty. 

Upon his return to England he was made ſecretary ot 
Briefs, but did not enjoy it long, for both the chance]. 
lor, and Mr. Lalbot, his fellow traveller dying, he was 
once more left to all the miſeries, ariſing from a ſtate 
of indigence and poverty. 

Sir George, now lord Lyttelton, took him int» 
his family, and by his intereſt with his late royal 
highneſs, Frederick, prince of Wales, he was advance 
to the place of ſurveyor general of the Leeward iflands , 
but he did not enjoy it long, for, he died at Richmond 
1748. It is needleſs to ſay much in praiſe of this ex- 
cellent man, and moſt ingenious poet. 

To a low vulgar mind, chiefly taken up with the 
vanities, follies, and inſignificant trifles in life, his 
works will be read with difguſt, and forgotten with 
pleaſure ; but by thoſe whoſe minds have been inlarged 
by ſtudy, reading, converſation, and experience, he wil! 
be eſteemed, admired and reverenced. 

There is not a ſingle line in his poems, that is not 
calculated to inſpire the mind with the moſt awful and 
benevolent thoughts of that God, whoſe eye penetrates 
the inmoſt receſſes of the heart, and with reſpe& to 
civil and religious liberty no man could poſſibly have 
done more to promote it. 

In his private life he was modeſt, without affectation, 
familiar without meaneſs, and religious without hypo- 
criſy. As a citizen of the world he wiſhed well to all 
mankind, as a chriſtian, he endeavoured to promote the 
fear of God, the admiration of his works, and a reſpec: 
for his attributes, : 

Since his death a monument has been ereCted to his 
memory in Weſtminſter abby, but his moit laſting mo: 
nument is his works, particularly his Seaſons which wi! 
be held in eſteem and admiration, as long as genius :3 
preferred to pedantry, and true piety to hypocriſy. 


him, 


This diſtrict is bounded on the ſouth by Northum- 
berland, on the eaſt by the German Ocean, on the 
north by the counties of Mid Lothian, and Haddington 
on the weſt by Lenark, or Clydſdale, and on the foutn 
welt by Dumfries-ſhire. 
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RAVELLING weftward, we entered the 
county of Dumfries, on that point where it is 
divided from Cumberland, by a ſmall ſtream 

which falls into the Solway Frith. It was in part along 
with the three other counties above mentioned, inha- 
bited formerly by the Gallovidians, a werlike and barba- 
rous people, who were to the Scots what the Calmucks 
and Tartars are now to the Turks and Ruſſians. Some- 
times they were ſubject to the Scots, but more often to 
their own chiefs ; and when the kings of Scotland in- 
vaded England, the Gallovidians followed the aimy, 
as a fort of irtegulars. 

It was impoſſible to keep them under proper diſci- 
pline, and oftentimes they occationed the loſs of a 
battle, for when their ſucceſs had been conſidera— 
ble in plundering the Engliſh, they immediately 
packed up their booty, and returned home, Nay, even 
when they found themſelves in danger of being defeated 


by the Engliſh archers, in order to ſecure their plun- 


der, they moſt commonly took to their heels, by 
which the army was thrown into confuſion. TwWo 
inſtances of that nature our readers will find in 
our account of the battles of the Standard 2nd Dur- 
ham. 

The firſt place we came to, was a ſmall village, cal- 
led Graitna, or Graitna-green, ſituated near the bor- 
ders, and contains a few houſes, with a ſmall inn, and 
a handſome church, in which are ſome ancient monu- 
ments. 

From this place a road extends to Annan, ſituated 
at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, and was for- 
merly a conſiderable trading town, but during the wars 
between the Scots and Engliſh, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. great part of it was deſtroyed, and the 
merchants having removed to Dumfries, it is now al- 
moſt deſerted of inhabitants, and continues to de- 
cline. 

A few miles to the north of it, is a long ſtraggling 
village, called Eckeilfeckan, but it does not contain 
any thing remarkable, and a little farther is Locherby, 
a large populous village, with a plain church, with- 
out a ſpire or ſteeple. 

Moſt of the country churches in Scotland, built 
ſince the reformation, have no other ſteeples, beſides a 
mall turret on one end, wherein hings a bell, to give 
notice of the time of meeting. 

The road from this place is continued to Moftat, a 
ſmall! market town, and famous in former times tor its 
medicinal wells, to which great numbers of people re- 
ſort, in the ſame manner as the Engliſh do to Bath and 
Briſtol. The waters are impregnated with ſalt, and 
are extremely good in all ſcorbutic diſorders; but, at 
preſent they are not ſo much uſed as formerly, parti- 
cularly by the rich, who moſtly repair to Bath and 
Tunbridge for the ſake of company. The town is ex- 
tremely neat, and both lodgings and proviſions are 
more advanced in price here, tnan in any other place fo 
ne:r to the borders. 

The countrv in the neighbourhood of this town is 
well cultivated, and although not naturally tertile, yet 
by the induſtry of the people, it produces excellent 
crops of oats and barlev. 
dir James Clarke, of Pennycuick, has a line ſeat 
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near it, ſituated in the moſt romantic manner among 
hills and woods, through which are ſome pleaſant walks 
and delightful ſtreams. 

Near Moffat, is the ancient town of Lochmaben, 
one of the royal boroughs of Scotland, and famous in 
former times for its caſtle, but no remains of it are 
leſt, The town is alſo in a ruinous condition; but the 
church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, with a tall ſpire, 
leen at a great diſtance. 

In its neighbourhood are ſeveral lakes, well ſtocked 
with fiſh, and the air is extremely healthy, although 
the ſoil is only barren. 

Turning to the ſouth from Moffat, we viſited a 
ſmall town, called Revel, remarkable tor its ſalt, which 
is made of ſand, boiled up, by which the ſaline parti- 
cles are extracted, and fold to conſiderable advantage 
among the people of the neighbouring county. This 
diſtrict of the county is called Nithſaale, becauſe the 
river Nith runs through it, as Annan does through 
the part, called Annandale, 

The ſmall river Wauchop runs near this place, 
and falls into the Solway Frith, at Middlebie, a 
poor decayed town, that does not contain any thing 
worthy of notice, beſides an old gothic church, 
where the preſbytary of the hounds afiemble to 
treat of ſuch matters as coine before them. There 
were many foreſts in this part of the county formerly, 
but moſt of them are now diſuſed, and the ground em- 
ployed to a much better purpoſe, namely, that of agri- 
culture, | 

In this neighbourhood was a rich abby, at a place 
called Holy Wood, but it is now pulled down, and a 
handſome church built out of the ruins. The ſituation 
of this convent muſt have been as delightful as could be 
imagined, for near it are many pleaſant woods, and 
{mall Jakes, which, with a view of the ſea, and the 
adjacent county, preſents the traveller with ſuch a 
variety of objects, as are ſeldom met with in one 
place. 

The next place we viſited was Dumfries, not on] 
the capital of this county, but alſo the moſt flouriſhing 
place in the ſouth of Scotland. It is pleaſantly fituated 
at the mouth of the river Nid or Nith, and conſiſts of 
ſeveral good ſtreets, with very handſome houſes. It 


was of great repute in former times for its ancient 


caſtle of which tome part remains to this day ; and in 
the church of this town 1305, Robert Bruce ſtabbed 
Cumming, one of the great barons, after he had fled 
for refuge to the altar. | 

At preſent Dumfries is in a very proſperous ſtate, and 
here are many opulent merchants, who carry on great 
trade to Ireland, Liverpool and America, 

The harbour is one of the belt and ſafeſt on the 
weſtern coaſt of Scotland, and it is capable of admit- 
ting ſhips of large burthen, Ihe quay is very commo- 
dious, and they have a handſome exchange, with a good 
cuſtom-houſe. 

The ſtone bridge, over the river, conſiſts of nine 
arches, all conſtructed in the neateſt manner; and the 
paſiage over it is fo broad, that two coacnes can go 
abreaſt, without incommoding the foot puilage. The 
church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, and near it is the 
town hall, where the affairs of the corporation are 
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tranſacted, and a priſon, or as they call it in Scot- [| 


land, a Talbooth, for felons this being one of 
the towns where the lords of julticiary hold the 
-aſhzes. | ; 

In 1715, when the rebellion broke out, the inha- 
bitants fortified the town at their own expence, and de- 
fended it againſt the earl of Nithiſdale, who had taken 
up arms for the Pretender. This commendable in- 
ſtance of their loyalty was attended with conſiderable 
expence, but their loſs was amply made up by the go- 
vernment next year, when they remitted them the pay- 
ment of ſome taxes that were more than equivalent to 
„nat they had expenced. 

They have fince that time procured an act of parlia- 
ment for repairing the harbour, which has contributed 
greatly to promote the riches of the inhabitants. T he 
ſtreets are ſpacious, open and well paved ; the houſes 
are extremely neat, and in the market-place is a fine 
{tone croſs, which has ſtood many ages. The inha- 
bitants are polite and affable, ſtrongly attached to the 
eſtabliſhed religion of their country, and tirm friends to 
the royal family. 

The ſheriffs courts are held here, and there being 
always plenty of company, a traveller is ſure 10 
ſpend his time in the moſt agreeable inanner. There is 
no particular manufactory carried on, but that is an- 
ply made up by their extenſive commerce. 

Near Dumtries are the remains of the ancient abby of 
Lineluden, ſo called, from a lake of that name, and 
near it is a good ſtone bridge, over a ſmall river which 
runs from it. This lake is full of the beſt of fiſh, and 
about five miles from it, we came to another lake, cal- 
led Lochgre, ten miles in length, and three broad. A 
river of the ſame name has its ſource here ; and about 
a mile farther, it forms a ſmall iſland, on which a ſtrong 
caſtle was built in former times, reckoned. almoſt im- 
pregnable, but it is now in ruins. 

Glencairn is a ſmall town, about ten miles from 
Dumfries, but does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that it had formerly a caſtle, which is now in 
ruins, and the manor belongs to the duke of Glen- 
Cairn. 

The next place we viſited was the ancient decayed 
town of Drumlanrig, and in the neighbourhood is the 
ſeat of the duke of Queenſberry, one of the fineſt pa- 
laces in Scotland. It 1s fituated in the midſt of a wild 
uncultivated country, ſo that it may properly be com- 
pared to a diamond ſet round with pebbles. The ſtruc- 
ture is fſiniſhed on a plan well contrived, in a ſquare 
form, with a tower riling from each corner, the in- 
terior part ſerving as a ſtaircaſe. All the apartments 
are furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner, and the 
rooms hung with rich tapeſtry ; but the preſent duke, 
who is now far advanced in years, ſeldom reſides in it. 
The gallaries are adorned with many fine paintings, 
particularly the moſt illuſtrious perſons of the family of 
Douglaſs, this being one of its collateral branches, 
Befides the four towers on the corners, there are twenty 
{mal} turre:s, and the gardens are finely adorned with 
grottos, water works, terrace walks, and fſummer- 
houſes ; there is a plantation of oaks along the banks 
of the Nith, extending fix miles in lengtn, from the 
palace. 

This noble and magnificent ſtructure was founded by 
the firſt duke of Queenſberry, and one of the greateſt 
noblemen who ever conducted the affairs of Scotland. 
He had a conſiderable hand in promoting the revolu— 
tion; and during the reign of king William, he en- 
joyed ſome of the greateſt offices of ſtate, It was by 
his influence that the parliament of Scotland agre-d to 
the Hanoverian ſettlement, and he managed the affairs 
of ſtate, with ſo much prudence, that the two king- 
doms were united without any other diſturbance, than 
a proteſt, figned by ſome diſcontented lords, who after- 
wards joined in the rebellion 1718. He was created 
duke ct Dover in England, and died full of age and 
honours 1719. 

From this place we traveiled ſouthward to Kirkud- 
bright, thc capital of the county of that name, bu: al- 
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though conveniently ſituated on the ſea coaſt, both f,s 
commerce and fiſhery, yet neither of them are cartied 
on. The whole face of the country exhihits nothing 
but one continued heath or common, extremely barren, 
in many parts, and in others, although fertile, fo much 
neglected, that a perſon may travel many miles with. 
out ſeeing one acre of cultivated ground. 

One cannot read, without horror, the miſeries the 
inhabitants of this and ſome of the neighbouring coun. 
ties ſuffered, during the reign of Charles II. Of ai 
the Preſbyterians in that age, the inhabitants of the 
ſouth wett of Scotland were always the moſt averſe 10 
epiſcopacy. Their minifters, by an uawearicd zex 
and induſtry in the diſcharge of their duty, had ac- 
quired ſuch reputation, that the people looked upon 
them as more than human; and when epiſcopacy was 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland, at the reftoration, they were 
ordered under the ſevereſt pains and penalties, to at- 
tend the pariſh churches. This was contrary to their 
ſe:tled belief, and becauſe they refuſcd to comply, fal- 
diers were quartered among them, who committed great 
cruelties, ate up the poor creatures proviſions, and like 
the dragoons in France, often dragged them to the 
churches, uttering the moſt horrid oaths and impre- 
cations. | 

We ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome particulars 
of thoſe ſeverities afterwards ; but as the following, 
which happened on the borders of this county, will 
ihew to what a heighth men can proceed in wickedne's. 
after they have ſhaken off the fear of God; we ſhal 
relate it as it ſtands in \Voodrow's Hiſtory of the 
church of Scotland, and atteſted by an authentick pa— 
per now in the library of the General Aſiembly at Edin 
burgh. 

The ſeverities practiſed by the ſoldiers produced ſome 
inſurrection among the people, and to quell the riot- 
ers, an armed force was ſent into the weſt, under the 
command of {ir John Graham, afterwards lord Dun- 
dev, with {ſtrict orders to put every one to death by 
military execution, who ſhould be found in arms. No- 
thing can be a greater diſhonor to any country than the 
employing the military in the execution of the laws ; 
for they moſt commonly commit ſuch exceſſes as are a 
diſgrace to human nature. 

dir John ſent his men to different parts of Galloway, 
and one morning, being at the head of a party of dra- 
goons, he laid hold of one John Brown, a poor coun- 
tryman, who was digging for peat in a neighbouring 
moor, about a mile from his cottage, I his man was 
reputed one of the moit pious perſons among the Pre- 
byterians ; and although he had never been in arms, 
{ir John told him he ſhould inftantly die. Brown aſked 
leave to take farewell of his wife and children, which 
beinz granted, went going to his cottage, where he 
found his wife preparing ſomething for bis breakfalt, 
Having taken leave of her, and embraced his two young 
children in the moſt affectionate manner, fir John told 
him that he might ſpend a few minutes in prayer. 
Brown, in the moſt ſolemn addreſs ta the Almighty, pray- 
ed that he would be pleaſed to deliver his aflicted coun» 
try trum the cruelties of thegovernment, and that neitacr 
his blood, nor the blood of any other, who had been 
murdered, ſhould ever be required of their peiie- 
cutors. 

The inhuman commander, 
him, and ſaid he was preaching, ordering fix of 
dragoons to lead him out to the door, where he was 
inſtantly ſhot dead. 

While the ſoldiers where rifling the cottage, he 
poor woman, with a fortitude that does honour to her 
lex, gathered up the ſcattered brains of her huſbard, 
and turning to fir ſohn, aſked him, What account he 
could give either to God or man for his conduct: | 
* man (ſays he) I can be anſwerable; and a» for God, 
can take him in my own hands.” 

Corrupied indeed muſt the ſprings of that gover!- 
ment be, where ſuch blaſphemous wretckes are let 
loue upon the innocent pcople | — 
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the pohr man was murdered at his own door in the 
light of his wife and children, the anguiſh of his affflict- 
ed ſpouſe, and the miſeries to which his poor int 
muſt have been reduced, with the ſavage pleaſure 
commander ſeemed to enjoy, are hardly « exceeded by 
any thing we meet with in hiſtory ; and remains a 
laſting proof, that there muſt be a day in which God vill 
judge the world in righteouſnets. 

From Kirkudbright we travelled weſtward into the 
county of Wigton, ſometimes called Weſt Gallowar, 
10 drifting eu! init from the other, which is called Latt 
Galloway. Wigton, the county town, is like Kirk- 
udbright, well ituated for commerce, but that ſeems 
(0 be totally neglected. Ihe theriftis court is held 
here, but the houtes are cxtrenicly incan, and there ale 
only a few inhabitants. 

W hithern, or Whithorn, about fix miles from 
Wigton, is a borough and a market town, and ſup— 
poſc d by {ſome to be te Cundidacaſa, fo often menti— 
__ by Bede, where St. Ninian, one of the ditciples 

H Kentigern, founded a church, which became the teat 

of a biſhop. Others, however, have ſuppoſed that 
S was ſituated in Cu1.be:land ; but where- 
cver it was, the Scottifh b:thops of Galloway were al- 
ways called biſhops of VW hithorn. 

he church of this town has the marks of great an- 
tiguity, and there was a rich convent ncar it in former 
times, but no remains of it are left. The place where 
this ancient town itands is a peninſula, commonly Cal- 
led the iſle of Mull, or tne Mull of Galloway, and in 
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it are ſeveral ſmall villages, moſtly inhabited by poor 


cottagers employed in keeping cattle, of which fifty 
thouſand are annually ſent to Lagland. 

Returning trom this 3 we entered another, 
almoſt ſurrounded by the ſez, in the ſouth welt extre- 
mity of the county, and paſted through the town of 
Glanluce, ſituated on a bay of the ſame name. It is an 

ancient borough, but does not contain any thing wor- 
thy of notice, except the ruins of an abby that appears 
to have Leen a magnificent flructure. 
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| with all the vices of our enemies, without learning one 
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5 
Mediterranean, and other places, where the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics, 

The principal town in the diſtrict of Carrick is 3 
vole, ſituated on the coaſt of the Iriſh fea, but it ha 
no harbour, and molt of the people are employed in 


| hufbandry, The houſes are poor mean ſtructures, moſt- 
| Iy covered 2 thatch, but the neighbourhood is beau- 
tifully divertined with a variety of feats, belonging to 
private gentlemen, who ſeem tond of agricult ture, for 
cheir gardens and inclofures àre laid out with Ercat taſte. 

Ihe noble family of Cailils have an ancient feat in 
the neighbouthood of this town ; but it is now much 
neglected, for the nobility of Scotland have begun to 
jautate their neighbours in England, by ſpending one 
alf of their time in London, and the reit in vinting. 
foreign countries. Whatever pleaſure this may give 


2 


to themſelves, it is attended with great lolles to 
the nation; for their tenants begin ta confider them 
as ſtrangers, or tvrants. and they moſt common! ly re- 
turn from their excuriiuns to the continent, traught 
of their virtues. 

Keeping to the north we croiced the river Don, over 
a ſtone bridge « H one arch ninety leet wide, Which! 18 
more than the Rialto at Venice, or the center one at 
York. This diſtrict is calltd Kyle, and leaft its name 
ſhould not remain unuccounted 5 Hector Bocthius the 
Scottiſh hiſtorian, has had the atturance to give us a de- 
tail of the paiticulars of a battle fought here about three 
hundred and thirty years before the incarnation. 

Fergus * c ſirſt king of Scotland (ſays the lying hiſ-— 
torian) met here with Coilus king of the Britons, whom 
he * cd and flew, in memory of which, the diſtrict 
has ever ſince retained its preſent name. That a battle, 
or many battles might have becn fought here is not to 
be doubted, bzcauſe there are ſtill ſome remains of an en- 
Cit! npment, and ſome warlike inflruments have been dug 


* 


A few miles further, we came to Stranrawer, ſitua- 


ted near the iriſh tea, where there is an cxcecding 7 good | 


harbour, and the peopic of late Fears have begun to en- 
ter upon COonunerce, both with Ircland and America, 
lo that we may expect to ice it very tlourtthing within a | 
c, VCars, 

Kennedy caſlle, is ſituated about four miles from Stran— 


rawer, and was formerly the feat of the ancient famiiy 
ot that name; but it is now in ruins, 

Near it is the town cf Caſtle Kennedy, ſituated in 
the molt romantic manner between two lakes, and in 
tach of them is an illand, in vwaich are many fine planta- 
tions, that appear extremely beautiful, 


The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is | 


Port Patrick, iituated on the river Leſlie, but it docs not 
contain any thing vorth notice, jor although there 13 
an execding good harbour, yet no veilels frequent it, 
but theſe belonging to a few iifuermen, and the p acket 
coat, that carries the mail from dcotlaud to Ireland. 
On a hill in the netghbournced of Port Patrick, there 
is one of the moſt extenſive proſpects that can be ima— 
zined. Ireland, the 305 yea, the Frichs of Clyde, 
and Solway, the Iſle of Main, Cumberland, and many 
parts of Scotland, all preſent themiclves to the eye of 
the ſpectator, and fills him with wonder and admi- | 
ration, | 
We next cntered the county of Air, anciently two 
diſtricts, called Carrick and NYC, Here the country | 
[ 
| 
| 


degins to have a more Dro omihne appearance than 1. 
Galloway, for many parts are well culttvated, and the 
great nuliber of (eats belonging to the nobility and gen— 
ry, with their incloſures, lid pl: *ALUIC gatòchls, all con 
tribute towards enlivening the ſcene 

The fiſhery of herrings is PUNT RY" on here in a more 
extentive manner than in any other part of Britain. and 
thoſe caught here, are reckoned tup?rior to others. 
they are barrelled up am fent to Glatzow, and it is 
now common to export vat guaneittes 92 mem do the 
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before the uſe of letters was known in the ifl. and, is like 
the dreams of an enthuflaſt, or the tavings of a mad- 
Nan. 

It is well known, that the ancient ferocious Scots, 
when they could not tind an enemy abroad, contented 
themſelves, with cutting one 2nothers throats at home, 
and there is no doubt, but many battles were fought be- 
tween the contending chiefs, ot which this might be 
one, although the particulars are not leſt upon record. 

The next place we viſited was Air, the county town, 
pleaſan itlv fitugted on a river of the lame name, over 
which there is a handfome {tone bridge of four arches. 
It has a very commodious harbour, and was formerly a 
place of great repute for itz extenlive commerce, bur 
&f late „gars that has fallen to decay, and ſtill continues 
% decline. This is evidently ow ing to the trade car- 
ried on by ihe merchants ot Glaſgow, who have 1ngiol- 
ſed moſt of it to themſelves. 

The church is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, but 
mot of the houtes appear ancient, owing to the decav of 
trale, which has drawn off the inhabitants to other 
Dur ts. 

Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, founded a houſe for 
lepers at Air, and we are told that he himſelf was af- 
flicted with that diſtemper, which is not much to be 
wondered at, when we ſconſider, that he was feven years 
expoſed to ſo many dangers, that during the whole of 
that time, he was not, perhaps, ſeven times indulged 
wich ſleep in a regular manner. 

in the vear 126 3, Scotland having ſuffered much by a 
famine, aAcho king of Norway, landed on this part of 
the coaſt, here he committed the moſt horrid ravages, 
laying everv thing walte wirh fire and ſword. Having 
beſieged this town, he took To eſte r an o bilinate reſiſt- 
ance, but Alexander II! 2 
el an army, inarched ee 2 5. Arb when a 
meſt Dl. dy battle enſued, in which the king of Norway, 
and moſt of his men were k; ed The Scots took. ad 
d ſtroved above one kundred and forty of their fhips. 
and to ſererele was the blow felt, that we never hear 
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up; but to atjert that it was fought five hundred ears ; 
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of their invading Scotland on any {uture occaſion. 

It was in this battle, that Kenncth a young Iriſhman, 
who had fled from his own country, diſtinguiſhed bim- 
ſelf ſo much by his bravery that the king gave him lands 
in the north, and fir-names being then degome common 
all his vailala were called McKenneth, or Kenneth's 
tons, from whom are delcended the Highland clan of 
McKenzie's. 

In the reizn of Edward I. when that prince attempted 
to {ſubdue Scotland, he invited great numbers of the 
novility to this p. ace, under the pretence of entertaining 
them in the mutt ſumptuous manner, but while they 
were indulping themſelves in all manner of riot, an arm- 
ed body of men entered the hall, and put the ni all to 
the ſword. 

This barbarous action did not, however paſs unre- 
venged, for the brave Wallace, having raiſed an army, 


drove the Engliſh out of Scotland, and was for ſome 
times ap} Yointed regent. 

Air was fortiſied by Oliver Cromwell, but all the 
works are now Cefroyed, except ſome parts of the walls. 


Many cruel barbariti-s were committed in this place, 
during the reign of Charles II. particularly in 1666, 
when ſome of ihe perſecuted Preſbyterians having riſen 
up againſt their oppreſſors, were taken priſoners, and 
tried by virtuc of a fpecia] conmiſſion. The proceed- 
ings againſt them was only matter of form, for they 
were all put to the torture, and forced to conteis 
every thing they were accuſed of, waether guilty or 
not. 

And here it may be neceſſary to explain to our 
readers the methods uſed in torturing theſe unhappy 
creatures, which remained in force in Scotland, long 
after it had been aboliſned in England. 

A ſtrong wooden box, encircled with iron hoops, 
was broug ht into the court, and the priſoner's leg put 
into it, after which the executioner drove in a wedge 
between the Kin and the infide of the box, with ſuch 
violence, that the ene . wreich general! ly {wooned 
away, or uttered the mott horrid imprecations. During 
the cruel operat ion, it was uſual for the judges to re- 
tire into an adjoining room; but thoſe at Air 1660, 
were rot fo tender kearted, for they waited in court 
the whole time, looking with a more than ſavage 
pleaſure on the miſeries ot their fellow creatures. Eight 
or ten of them, being upon their own extorted con- 
ſeſlions, found zuilty, were condemned to be hanged 
but the great difficulty was, where to find an execu— 
tioner, for their own hangman boldly refuſcd, telling 
the judges, That the pritoners were Not Guilty of 
any crime whatever; and that he would fooner die 
than cm:brue his hands in the blood of the inno- 
Cent. 

he court inſtantly FRO LEST that the hangman 
ſhould be ſhot dead, and four ſoldiers were ordered to 
preſenc their pieces to his breaſt, at which he was ſo far 
from being intimidated, that he opened his waiſtcoat to 
receive the ſhot, when the court in a rage ordered the 
boot, that is, the envine of tortue, to be brought; bar 
che intrepid executioner told them, that they might 
bring the ſpurs allo ; and although they ſhould force him 
to |: Jaſpheme his maker, in the agony of pain, yet no- 
thing ſhould, ever perſuade him to murder his fellows- 
creature under the name of law, “ You have already 
„ fſtained your hands with innocent blood, in other 

parts of the kingdom, and like the Devil, you would 
„involve me in your guilt.” 

At laſt they procured another perſon to hang the 
men, who was afterwards io detened by the i: . bi- 
tanto, that he was obliged to leave the place, and bo- 
ing over to Iicland, was drowned in the paſſage. But 
no encomiums can be too great for the poor man, who 
knowing that the men had been forced to accuſe th em- 
ſelves by the extremity of the torture, refuled to be 
the exccutiorer, 

We aic told by Woodrow, that this conſcientious 
hangman always attended the courts, and would not 
for any conf.deration execute a man, unleſs he was 
fully cunv.nced oi his guilt, 
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The ſeat of the earl of Eglington is ſituated on 4 
fine riſing ground, in the neignbourhobd of this town 
and although not large, the proſpect from it, over the 
lea and the country, is extremely delightful, The fate 
of the late earl, is fo well known, that it is needle! 
ſay any thing concerning it in this place. He was lhot 
by one Mr, Campbell, an exciſeman, in attempt- 
ing to take his gun, becauſe lie was not qualified 

cording to the game act. 

There were certainly faults on both ſides, Campbell 
was a gentleman of good family, and all the land- 
holders in the county, exce pt the earl of Egling ton, 
allowed him to kill game on their ground, which doubt. 
lels induced him to think that his lordſhip was rather 
ſevere, and both were ſo obſtinate, that it ended in the. ” 
deaths: 

From Air we travelled northward to Irvin, once 3 
conſiderable town, but now on the decline, as the hur. 
bour has been ſo much neglected, that no ſhips of great 
burden can come in. The church, tuwn hall, and 
bridge have been Jately repaired by an att of parlia- 
ment; and at preſent the chicf part of the trade con- 
hits in ex porting coals to Re, there being great 
plenty in the net; zhbourhood, and the people arc c; 
tremely induſtrious. 

Kilmarnock is a populous town, about ſeven mile, 
from Irvin, and the inhabitants carry on a great trade 
in manufacturing all forts of cloth, and coar(2 bon nets, 

vhich are worn by the poorer ſort of men all over the 
country. The late earl of Kilmarnock, who 3 
death on Tower-hill 1746, had an ancient caſtle ncar 
this place, but it was burnt down 1739, when many 
valuable manuſcripts, with all the furniture, were ut— 
terly deſtroyed. 

Ihe noble family of Cunningham, earls of Glen— 
cairn, have a fine ſeat 2 t Kilmaut rs, near this place, 
with moſt delightiul gardens, laid out with great talks 

and elegance. 

The carl of London's ſeat is a few miles diſtant, but 
it does not contain any thing remarkable. 

A little to the north in the mouth or Frith of 
Clyde, is the {mall town of Largis, and oppoſite to it: 
is Lady Iſland, where no perſon relides, it being wholly 
uſed as a warren for rabbits, 

The air in this fouth weft diviſion of Scotland is 
rious, according to the eee ſituations. In Dum 
frics-ſhire it is mild and a eeable, but going weſtward 
into Galloway, it 3 more ſbarp and piercing. 
In Airſhice it is as healthy and: en as poſlible, and 
the great number of gentlemens lears give the whole 
a wolt beautiful appearance. 
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The principal town tor trade in theſe counties 13 


Dumtries, and the only one for manufactories is Kil- 
marnock. 

There are many rivers, and throughout every part 0: 
Galloway, we meet with the moſt beautiful lakes, * 
affording great quantities of the beſt forts of fiſh. T1 
prodi: rious number of fine herrings taken on the cn 
coaſt in the weftern parts, bec mes a moſt valueble a 
ticle of commerce, and beſide the great numbers of uic- 
ful hands en nployed in the fiſhery, conſiderable fortune. 
are acquired, eſpecially by the merchants of Glzl- 
gow. 

In Galloway agriculture is but too little regarded, 
the inhabitants, like their anceſtors, contenting them- 
ſelves with keeping their flocks oi cattle ; but in Air- 
{hire it is otherwiſe, where the Country A 3 to wear 
a moſt promiting aſpect, by the incouragement gin 
the induſtry of the inhabitants. | 

The manners of the people are as di{Ferent as then 
ſituations and employments. In Dumfries they ar? ch. 
tremely polite 5; but travelling weſtward, they 4 
clownith and ſelfiſh; altho' in every place they have ih 
greateſt regard for religion of any people 1 in the unive 
Were a houſckeeper to neglect family worſhip, cit 
morning or cvening, he would be Jooked upon 3 | 
Heathen, nor would any of the e people have the len!“ 

dealings with him. This ſpirit among theſe people., 
moſtly owing to the clergy, who every Pers 
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from houſe to houſe, at leaſt once in the year, and tuke 
every poſſible method to inforce religious duties. 

We have met with ſome of the ſhepherds and yea- 
fants ſo well acquainted with their bibles, that they 
could turn to any particular paſſage, and the waſter of 
the family, every Sunday evening examines all his chil— 
dren and ſcrvants, concerning their knowlece of reli- 
gion, and the particular parts vl the ſermon, preached 
that day in the church. Every fchool boy on Monday 
morning is obliged to repeat the Miniſter's text, on 
which he preached the preceding das, and thoſe who 
are a little older, are alſo to repeat the heads and ſub- 
diviſions. 

It muſt be obvious to every ſenſible man, that great 
advantages muſt ariſe from ſuch e s, in promoting 
regularity, and a proper diſcharge of every ſocial Duty. 
It contributes more towards cultivating the manners of 
a ferocious people, than ten thouſand of the beſt con- 
trived laws, and while it promotes their temporal han- 
pineſs in this lite, it prepares them for that of hereaſter. 


Among other eminent perſons born in this part of 
Scotland, we ſhall only mention the following. 


Sir William Wallace, one of the greateſt, couragous, 
and moſt virtuous champions that ex cr lived in any age 
or nation, was born in Airſhire, in the reign of Alex- 
ander III. Two families claim the biete ze of being 
deſcended from him, which although that may be Got 
{idered by weak minds as a great honour, yet we he- 
lieve the public will not pay any regard to it, unleſs 
they are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame virtuous qualities. It 
is not certain where he received his education, only 
that when young he ſeems to have reſided under, the 
tuition of ſome eccicliaſtics in Air. He arrived at years 


of maturity, at a time when his country was in the 


ome miſery by the death of King Alexander, and the 

nterpoſition of Edward I. of England, who inſtead of 
Ging © as a mediator between the contending parties, 
had ſeized the government into his own hands. | 

In that critical monient, he was touched with the 
afflictions of his countrymen, and reſolved either to 
reſcue them from bondage, or periſh in the attempt. 
He raiſcd a band of cheſen men, with which he har- 
raſſed the Engliſh in ſuch a violent manner, that they 
were thrice driven back to their own country; nor 
would it been poſſible: tor them to have returned agaiinft 
the Scots, had not the diſſentions among their chief, 
ſplit them into ſo many parties that they became an cuſy 
prey to any invader. 

Wallace was choſen regent, but ſo little was he ſond 
of power, that as ſoon as he had delivered his country, 
he reſigned his employment, and wen: over to France, 
where he diRinguithed Eimſelf in many different engag- 
ments. His reputation was great all over Europe „but 
although, he was olfered both titles and places abroad, 
he refuſed them all, chuſing rather to return to his own 
country, ef which tne Englith had again taken poſlvi- 
fon. 

His conqueſts, and victories were ſo numerous, that 
it is impoſuble to relate them in this place. He fiew 
many of the Engliſh with his cen bangs, and fo terti— 
ble was his name become to them, that they would ne- 
ver engage him with equal numbers. The Scottiſh 
chiefs, "however, began to be jealous of Bis high repu- 
tation, and infinuated that he had a dee zu on the 
crown 

This vile treatment of a man, who had ſpent ſo many 
vears in the ſervice of his country, was certainly the 
moſt abominable that could be image Zined, and alt hough 
he ſtill retoived to fight to the laſt, vet he reſigned all 
his employments, and with a choſen | body of men, made 
excurſions through ſuch places of Scotland, where the 
Engliſh were quartered, and cut off all their advanced 
parties, without ever coming to a general engagment. 
The king of England offer: ed a great reward to any that 
would take him cither dead or alive, which induced a 
perhdious wretch of the name of Monteith to bc tray 
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Be- 
in the hands of his enemies, he was ſent to 


Lone don, thouſznds of people flocking from all parts to 
fee 4 man, whoſe name had been o long a terror to © 


him, whilc he was aſleep in a houſe near Glaſgow, 
150 8 thus 


their armies. It is well known that Edward had no 

right to puniſh a man who had never been his ſubject, 
nor under allegiance to him, but right is too often 15 tele 
regarded, where the great are potictſ> d of power. 

Wallace wa s brought to a mock tryal, and ordered 
to ſuffer death as a traitor, which ſentence was cxecu— 
ted with all the barberous circumitances of cruelty, in 
1208. 

1 hus fell the heroic Wallace, the glory of his age, 
the honor of his country, and the envy and terror of 
his enemies. Fired with the love of recdom, | he great- 
£1: b. ciling of this life, he flood up for the rights of his. 
countrymen, at a time when they were on the brink of 
being ſwallowed p by the Enclith, All the fervices 
he performed for them, were' Cone without any other 
reward, beſides the aj pprobat:on of his own contcience. 
He endend oured to ſettle differences u mong the center d - 
ing parties, and undertook the di 1rection of public at- 
fairs at a time, when he knew that it would be attend- 
ed with every difficulty, and when the diſſentions a= 
mong the nobles oblt, ged him to relign, he fill conti- 
nued to lerve his country at his own Expence, although 
in a private ſtation. 


Samuel Rutherford, a very eminent preacher among 
the Preibyterians was born ſomewhere in Galloway 
1591, and inflructed in Grammar lea Irning at a private 
country ſchool, When prope ri) qualified he was icant 
to the univerfity of St. Andrew's, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and entered into noly orders. He obtained a 
{mall living in Gallow ay, about the time that James | 
citabliſhed” epiſcopacy in Scotland, but being in his 
mind ſtrongly averſe to prelacy, he Was brought into 
great trouble, for the biſhops, although not ſo ſevere as 
chole in the rein of Charles II. yet could not bear to 
hear their order traduced, and Rutherford being * 
hended, was ſent priſoner to Aberdeen. 

Their reaſon for ſending him to that city was, tha at 
he might have an opportunity of converſing with the 
heads of the colleges, who were then the moſt learned of 
any in Scotland; but here, ſays the author of his life, 
the doors found that their antagoniſt was as learned as 
themſcives, 2 remained at Aberdeen, till 1038, when 
he returned to his pariit, and was elected one of the 
members of the general aſſembly that met at Glaſgow 
1638, which overturned epiſcopacy, and reſtored "the 
Pretbyterian religion in Scotland. 

He was a le; ading man in all the diſputes carried on at 
that time, and that he might be the more uſeful in train- 
ing up young men of his own ſentiments, he was ap- 
pe ointed proictior of theology in the univerſity of St. 
Andrew's, He was alſo one of the Scottiſh commiſ- 
iioners to the general aſſembly of divines that met at 
Weſtminſter 1645, and had a principal ſhare in writ- 
ting the ſolemn league covenant. 

When the reſtoration took place, and it was reſolved 
to ſet up epiſcopacy in Scotlend, Rutherford was ſum- 
moned before the council at Edinburgh to aniwer for 
ſome part of his conduct, during the late troubles ; and 
there is no doubt, but he would have ſuffered ſeverely, 
had he not died of a complication of diſorders, before 
the day appointed for his appearance, 1661. 

If we conſider religious and civil liberty, as inlepe- 
rably connected, and both equally the privilege of 
every rat tional creature, this man's character will ex- 
hibit a firiking image of the inconſiſtancies of human 
nature. As a friend to the civil lit erties Hos the people, 
he wrote a book, intitled Lex Rex, i. e. The king's 


Jaw, wherein he proves by a eee of unanſwerable 

ar. UMENts, that the king is bound by the Jaw, and 

' ſubject to puniſhment, for every encroachment on the 

corftitur tonal right of the ſubject, 

well received in that ape, and no 

es to th 
ſcal- 


This book wa 


doubt contribute: cowards bringing king Char 
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ſcaffold, but when the reſtoration took place, it was 
burnt in every public town by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. That indignity, however great ſome 
people may confider it, only ſerved to cnhance its 
value, and although little read at prefent, we know 
from a peruſal of ſome late pieces, t that very reſpecta- 
ble writers have made free with it, without acknow- 
ledging their obligations to the author, 

So far his charaaer mult appear ainiable in the eye 
of thoſe who hate fiavery, and wiſh well to the natu- 
ral rights of mankind. But as aneccletiaſtic, we muit 
look upon him as a cruel perſecutor, and one who pub- 
licly declared, that it was the duty of the magiſtrate to 
Exercite a coercive authority over the coniciences of his 
ſubjects, by forcing them to profels publicly the religion 
eſtabliſned by law. 

Certainly this was the worſt ſpecies of popery, and 
deſcrves to be held in abhorrence by every man of in- 
larged ſentiments, etpecially thoſe who believe the di- 
vine religion of Jeſus, which teaches all the ſocial vir- 
tucs, without giving any of its diſciples tne leaſt pri- 
vilege, either to eſtabliſh it by force, or maintain 1t 
by penalties. The great fault in that age was, that 
the divines formed their notions upon the Jewiſh theo- 
_ and ſought for precedents from Joſhua's deſt oy- 

the Canaanites, without conſidering what Chriſt 
— abſolutely declared, namely, That his kingdom 
is not ot this world. 


—— — — — — 


&c. 

As a divine Rutherford was learned and pious, ac. 
cording to the notions in that age, and as the paitor o 6 
a congregation, few could exceed him, eicher as to in- 
duſtry, fidelity, or the moſt earneſt perſuations to the 
pradtice of religion. As a caſuiſt, he wrote a book on 
Caſes of Conſcience, not according to natural reaſon, 
but meerly as connected with our own feelings, a no- 
tion that if univerſally inculcated, would become fy!;. 
verlive of every moral obligation, by leaving an aſlaſſin 
to ſtand juſtified, after he had committed the moſt hor. 
rid crimes, 

Many of his practical pieces on religious ſubjes 
are extremely faulty, and his letters which have been 
o long in great rep due. are enthuſiaſtical as to ſenti— 
ment, and the languaze in many places, borderins on 
indecency. D 

We have been the more particular Concern. 
ing this man's notions, as we ſhall have in ſome 
other parts occafton to mention the extravagancies inty 
which the people were driven, in conſequence of im 
bibing them, Which olten kindled the flutucs of civil 
war, and ended in the ruin of individuals. 


This part of Scotland is bounded on the ſouth b; 
the Solway Frith, on the welt by the iriſh ſea, on tn: 


north by Lens bine, and on the eaſt by Clyds- 
dale. 


The Counties of RENF RE 


HE ſhire of Renfrew has been many years 
called a Barony, becauſe it was the patcrnal 
eſtate of the family of Stewart, before they 
were advanced to the throne of Scotland, and at pre- 
ſent it gives the title of baron to the prince of 
Wales. 

The ſirſt place we viſited was Greenock, where there 
is an exceeding good harbour, and a ſafe road tor ſhip- 
ping, who ſometimes lay at anchor till the weather per- 
mits them to ſail. Oppoſite the road is a ftrong callle, 
and the harbour is ſecured by three ſtone piers. Ihe 
wharie is convenient, and of late years large warchoulcs 
have been built along it. The cuſtom-houſe is one of 
the beſt on the coaſt, and many of the houſes are well 
built of freeſtone, in the ſame manner as at Glaſgow. 
The herring fiſhery is carried on to great advantage, 
and the ſeamen have been always conſidered as the bett 
ſallors in Scotland. 

The merchants of Glaſgow have bui!: an excceding 
neat town and harbour at the mouth of the Clyde, called 
Port Glaſgow, where {uch ſhips anchor as cannot come 
up the river to unload their cargoes, for the Clyde, is 
jo ſhallow in ſome 
ſtretching upward, that it is often dangerous, even 0 
lighters, to come up to Glaſgow, But of late year 
ſome attempts have been made tv deepen the bed of the 
river. 

Gowrock is a ſmall fea port town, near port Glaſ- 
gow, and is of conſiderable ſervice to the {1 pping, on 
account of its excellent harbour; but none ot the houics 
merit a particular deſcription. 

The next place we viliied was Renfrew, the county 
town, where the ſheriits court is kept, and the public 
huſineſs is tranſacted. It is plcatantly fituated on a 
{mall e Called the Cathcart, and there is a conſi— 
derable 1 
making of . cloth, and ſome other articles, 
church is an ancient gothic ſtructure, and in :: 


anufactory carried on by the inhabitants in 
1 ne 


parts, and ſo many ſmall rocks 


—— —— 


mau, 


ſome monuments of the collateral branches of the Ste. 
wart family. 

At the mouth of the Cathcart, where it empties it- 
ſelf into the Ciyde, the country aſſumcs a moſt delight- 
ful appearance. Many of the fields are cultivated with 
great induſtry; and all along the banks of the Chyde 
are the houſes of noblemen and gentlemen, with pica- 
fant gardens, many of which have been laid out with 
great taſte, The cultivated fields are moſtly inclote:! 
with fine hedges, for it is remarkable, that towards 
Edinburgh, where the land is let at a moſt exorbitant 
rent, all the fields are incloſed with rough ſtone walls, 
which gives the face of the county a moſt naked and 
diſas recable appearance. 

here is nothing ſo ſuitable for the inclol 
8 as hedges, tor although it requires that they 
ſhould be carefully cultivated, "and kent in proper or- 
der, yet nothing in the end ever cot nduces ſo much to- 
wards } improving the ground, v gives the Country 
an idea ot veretable beauty 

Paiſley, the next place we vilited, is an ancient town 
plcat; ntly ſituated, on a fmall river called the Cart, ant 


ing of 


' VE 10 


famous in tormer times for its rich abby, founded de 
Alexander II. king of Scotland 1240. It was tes 


monks of the Cluniac order, who kept a chroniole ot 
the public tranſactions which happened in Scotland. 
and 1s often called by Buchannan, the Black 
Paiſley. After the reformation, this curious manu 
was in the hands of difterent pertons, and hr Robert 
Spotis wood, preſident of the ſeſſion, having procure 
it, kept it in his houſe at Duni- ace, till he was tas. 
prifonet by general Lefl/ 1640, and hanged at St. At 
drev/'s; From that Lime it was not heard of for man. 
years, royed ; 2 
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and Burnet concluded that it was def 
when the late earl of Oxford was collecting manutctips: 

or his library, this ancient 
. the family of Fairfax, in 
had remained ever ſince the time of O 
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It is now in the Muſeum, where we have often ſeen 
it; but notwithſtanding all the encomiums given it by 
Buchannan, it is but of little ſervice to thoſe who would 
ſtudy the hiftory of Scotland, and almoſt in every place, 
the chronology 1s wrong. 

In the church of this abby many of the Stewarts 
were buried, particularly king Robert IIT. who died at 
one of his ſeats near the town 1409. That prince, who 
it ſeems was of an eaſy natural temper, and to uſe Bu— 
cannan's words, Joo good for a king,” had two ſons, 
David and James. David the eldeſt had been indulged 
ſo much in his youth, that when his father was ad- 
vanced in years, he broke our into the greateſt extra- 
vagance, and ſeized by force the wives and daughters 
of the nobility, whom he ravithed, and if any fault was 
found with his conduct, he went with an armed force, 
and ſet fire to the houſes of the huſbands and fathers 
of the ladies, whom he had debauched. - | 

The nobility-who were convinced that the king was 
ignorant of his ſon's practices, not being able to endure 
them any longer, revealed the matter to him, begging 
that he would take ſuch methods as ſhould for the tu- 
ture prevent them and their families from becoming the 
prey of a lawleſs robber, who had not only caſt off the 
fear of God, but alſo ſet at defiance every moral obli- 
gation, and trampled upon the rights of the people, 
whom he was bound to protect. 

The good old king was ſenſibly touched with the 
affliction of his people, and grievoully lamented the 
depravity of his ſon. He ſent for him, and told him of 
the horrid crimes he had been guilty of ; but the 
haughty youth, like the ſons of old Eli, told his tather 
that no perſon ſhould reſtrain him in his pleaſures, and 
jet the aged king at defiance. 

In ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs, the king was wil- 
ling and deſirous, both to protect his people, and bring 
his fon to a ſenſe of his duty, and for that purpoſe 
committed him to the care of Murdock, ear} of Fife, 
to be kept priſoner in the caſtle of Falkland, but 
treated with lenity. 

'The ear! was the king's natural brother, and there- 
fore imagined, that if he could deftroy the young 
prince, his father being now in a declining ſtate, he 
would have prince James wholly in his power, by which 
he would be able to procure the crown for himſelf. Vo 
accompliſh his reſolution, he ordered David to be con- 
fined in a dungeon, and ſtrictly ordered the governor 
not to give him any ſubſiſtance, thinking thereby to 
ſtarve him to death, which would prevent any diſcovery 
being made, as there would be no wounds on the 
body. 

The governor, however, had a daughter, who con- 
veyed ſome proviſion to the unfortunate prince, by 
which he ſubſiſted ſeveral weeks; but a diſcovery hav- 
ing been made, the earl ordered her to be drowned, and 
ſome days after the unhappy youth was found dead in 
his cell, where he had gnawed off ſome parts of his fleſh, 
being inſtigated thereto by the ſeverity of hunger. 

When news was brought to the king of the prince's 
death, and the horrid manner in which it had been 
perpetrated, he imprecated a moſt dreadful curſe 10 
be inflicted by the eternal God of heaven and earth, 
upon the perſon who could be guilty of ſuch barbarity, 
and died within a few days afterwards. 

This barbarous tranſaction ſerves to convince us of 
the ferocity of that age, and alſo to ſhew, that although 
many dignified criminals eſcape the avenging hand of 
Juſtice in this world, yet God often ſuffers {ome to be 
puniſhed in an exemplary manner, in order to con- 
vince mankind, that he is the Lord of the earth, as well 
as heaven, 

The abandoned prince had trampled upon all laws 
both human and divine; he had diſregarded the affiiCti- 
ons of a huſband, whole wife he had brutally raviſhed, 
and he had wantonly laughed at the tears of indulgent 
parents, who were bewailing the loſs of their beloved 
daughters, At laſt, God gave him up into the hands 
of one equally cruel as himielf, whoſe eyes were blind 
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to his afflictions, and whoſe ears were deaf to his 
cries. 

The fate of this unfortunate vouth may ſerve like- 
wile as an illuſtration of the beautiful expreflion of the 
prophet's ; I will laugh at your calamity, and mock 
when your {ear cometh,” 

At the Reſormation, this ſtately abby was given to 
the noble family of Hamilton, from whom it has, by 
ntermarriage, deſcended to the earl of Dundonald, the 
preſent proprietor. Part of the ſtructure, with the 
garden, is ſtill ſtandiug, encloſed with a ſtone wall of 
about a mile in circumference, and ſhews that it muſt 
have been one of the fineſt gothic ſtructures in this part 
of Scotland, 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of Paiſley, it is one 
of the molt flouriſhing towns in the weſt of Scotland, 
for the manufactory of linnen, gauze, lawns, and many 
other articles. It is now extremely populous, and 
there are ſeldom leſs than hve thouſand hands employ- 
ed. It is built on the ruins of a Roman camp, which 
ſeems to have been thrown up here in the time of the 
emperor Antoninus, and probably foon after the firit 
wall was eiccted, between the Frith of Forth, and 

There are two pariſh churches, and a good None 
bridge over the river, built many years ago. And in 
its neighbourhood is a ſpring, which ebbs and flows 
with the tide, although i is ſituated many miles from 
the ſea, and cannot be ſuppoled to have any communi- 
cation with it. 

The neighbouring country is not only pleaſant, but 
agriculture 1s carried on with fuch induſtry, that the 
fields appear equal to ſome of thoſe in England. 

About fix miles from Paiſley is the village of Lang- 
ſide, remarkable for a battle, of which the following 
are the particulars. 

In 1568, Mary queen of Scots, having eſcaped from 
the caſtle of Lochleven, fled to Hamilton, where ſhe 
called a council of her friends, and ſent a meſſage to 
her baſtard brother, the earl of Murray, then at Glaſ- 
gow, defiring him to reſign the regency, as the go- 
vernment had been extorted from her, when in a ſtate 
of confinement ; but he refuſing to comply, the queen 
at the head of fix thouſand men, ventured to give him 
battle. Murray, whoſe forces were inferior to thoſe of 
the queen, re{clved to effect by ſtratagem, what he could 
not accompliſh by force, and theretore, hearing that 
the queen's army was to march through Langfide, took 
poſieſſion of a narrow paſs, and ſent ſome of his men 
to fall upon the enemy in flank. The battle did not 
continue above an hour, for the queen's army finding 
themſelves attacked both in flank and front were pur 
into fo much confuſion, that they fled on every tide 
forme being killed, but a much greater number ta- 
ken priſoners, ſome of whom were afterwards exe- 
cutcd. 


This was a fatal ſtroke to the queen of Scotland, 


who ſtood on a riſing ground to fee the engagement; 
but when her army was defeated, fled on horſeback to 
Dumfries, and from thence to Carliſle, where ſhe was 
taken priſoner by the ſheriff of Cumberland, and con- 
tinued in different places eighteen years, till at laſt the 
was beheaded in Forthingay caſtle 1587. (Ses our ac- 
count of Northamptonſhire. ) 

The regen.'s power was now fully eſtabliſned in Scot- 
land; but he did not make ſo good a ule of it as he 
might have gone, 

From Paiſley a good road extends to Glaſgow, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Clyde, and the moit hand- 
ſome city in Scotland, all the building being of fine 
free ſtone. It conſiſts of ſeveral handſome itreets, 
which, if they were uniform, would appear extremely 
beautitul, It is not certain when this city was founded, 
but probably many ages ago, for tradition ſays, that 
the farnous Kentigern was buried here, where he had lived 
as a hermit many years. On the place where his cell 
was, David I. king of Scotland erected a cathedral 
church, which was inlarged by the munificence of its 
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pre lates in latter times, and is now the largeſt and moſt 
elegant gothick ſtructure in Scotland. 

Not that it was alwavs ſo, but it muſt be remember- 
ed, that the thirteen cathedral churches, at the refor— 
mation, were all cither damaged or deftroyed except 
this. It is ſituated on a riting ground at the northern 
extremity of the city, and is extremely large, with a 
tower on the welt front, and a fine tall ſpire, over the 
great croſs ifle in the middle, "Ihe workmanſhip is 
equal to any we ever ſaw, and the decorations, and pl] - 
lars, within are both numerous and beautitul. It is 
now divided into three ſeperate parts, for the ule of ſo 
many pariſhes. 

The chancel, ſeperated by a partition from the weſ- 
tern part, is called the high church, and in the vault, 
underneath the chancel is another church for the uſe of 
thoſe who inhabit the ſuburbs, as is the weſtern part 
into another, for one of the city pariſhes. 

As ancient cathedrals are rather for oſtentation than 
uſe, and as epiicopacy is now aboliſhed in Scotland, 
we think a better ule could not have been made of this 
church, ſince it ſaves the inhabitants from the expence 
of erecting new ones. The burying ground around it 
is ſo full of funeral monuments, that it is difficult to 
pais through it ; and near the welt end of the church 
is the caſtle, where the archbiſhops formerly retided, 
but it is falling to decay. 

The ancient city of Glaſgow ſeems to have been built 
near this church, which is almoit a mile from the river, 
but in that age it was not a place of trade. 

From the cathedral, a fine ſtreet extends to the center 
of the city, and in the eaſt of it we ſaw the front of the 
univertity, founded by James II. 1450, and endowed 
with contiderable lands and revenues by Turnbull, the 
archbiſhop. The whole building conſiſts of two ſquare 
courts, built in the moſt regular manner, with pleaſant 
gardens behind it. The library is well furniſhed with 
books and manuſcripts, and there are many Roman an- 
tiquities, that have been dug up near Antoninus's 
wall. 

The ſtudents, who are about four hundred in number, 
wear ſcarlet cloaks, but they all lodge among the townſ- 
men, without being under any other regulations ex- 
ccpt attending the lectures of the profeſſiors. Such of 
the nobility as have ſons here, always fend a tutor, 
along with thein, in order to watch over their conduct, 
and prevent them from being guilty of any irregulart- 
es. 

Of late years an academy has been eſtabliſned in the 
colledge, where youth are inſtructed in painting and 
iculpture, and a new oblervatory has been erected 
in con{equence of a ſum of money left for that purpoſe, 
and finiſhed under the direction of the ingenious Dr. 
Wilſon, one of the beſt founders of Types in Britain. 
The dukes of Montrole are perpetual chancellors, ever 
ſince the reformation, and the immediate government is 
conducted by a principal, and profeſſors of all the libe- 
ral arts, who beſides their perquiſites have very hand- 
{ome ſalaries. 

Nlany learned men have been educated in this uni- 
veriicy, and there are about twelve burfars, or poor ſcho- 
lars, who are inſtructedetill they take their maſters of 
arts degrees out of the profits ariſing from the rents of 
lands, left by ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, Near 
the college is the church, a modern building, without 
any ſteeple, the college bell being uſed to call the peo- 
ple of the pariſh, together on Sunday. 

A little below the college, where three other ſtreets 
meet with this, is the Folbooth or priſon, where felons 
and debtors are confined, and where the aſſizes are held. 
It is a large ſquare ſtructure, built in a handſome man- 
ner, with a ſteeple on the front, in which is a clock 
and mufical beiis, Facing the [albooth, is an Equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of king William, ſet up in memory of the 


S 


revolution, placed on a pedeſtal ſurrounded by an iron 
rail in the ſame manner as that of Charles I. at Char- 
ing Cross. 

The town hall is at the weſt end of the Tolbooch, 
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built of fine free ſtone, with a moſt handſome front in 
the Ionic order, and in it are ſeveral fine paintings, 
particularly one of the late Archibald, duke of Argyle. 
in the robes ot a lord of the juſticiary, he having been 
many years lord juſtice general of Scotland. 

Under this hall is the Exchange, where the mer— 
chants aftemble to tranſact buſineſs, and before the 
front of the houſes, are piazzas, under which the peo - 
ple walk in rainy. weather, The "Trone, or place 
where all the butter, cheeſe, &c. is weighed, is ROT 
this place, and on the ſouth fide of the ſtreet is the 
Trone church, an ancient building, with a ſpire, and a 
clock. 

In the ſame ſtreet are ſeveral hoſpitals for aged per- 
ſons of both ſexes, and ſome ſchools for the poor, 
with good falaries for the maſters, and the people ad- 
mitted into the hoſpitals, or almshouſes are ſupplied 
with all the neceſſaries of life. 

At the upper end of a ſtreet, leading from the weſt 
end of this fſtrect, is a handſome church with a ſteeple, 
in which is a clock and bell, and the guard houle, 
where fuch ſoldiers as are quartered, do duty, is at the 
lower end of it. | 

On a riling ground, near the ſouth eaſt of the city, 
is the new church, one of the beſt modern ſtructutes 
in Scotland. The front conſiſts of a handſome portico 
of pillars in the Corinthian order; and the inſide is 
finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner, but the Whole 
ſtructure is diſgraced by the ſteeple, extremely (mal! 
with a turret over it reſembling a bee hive, In the 
ſtreet leading to the river is a Jarge hall for the com- 
pany of merchants, and over it is one of the handſomeſt 
ſteeples in the city. At the end of the ſame ſtreet is a 
old bridge of eight arches over the Clyde, built upwards 
of four hundred years ago, but one of the moſt wretch- 
ed ones, that we ever ſaw. It is fo narrow, that a car 
cannot go over it, without endangering the foot pa{- 
ſengers, and therefore at low water one may fee ſcores 
of carts paſhng through the river. But the riches of the 
City has almoit overcome that diſadvantage, for they 
are now building two new bridges one of which is al- 
moſt finiſhed. 

The workhouſe, for the poor is near the bridge, and 
about a quarter of a mile below it is the quay, where 
the lighters unload ſuch goods as are brought up the 
river from port Glaſgow. | 

On the oppoſite fide of the river is a large populons 
village, called the Gorbels, in which is a chapel of caic, 
where the people attend divine fervice. As a place of 
trade, Glaſgow is by far the moſt flouriſhing in Scotland, 


both in manufactures, and the importation, and expor- 


tation of goods, 

Many of the merchants acquire vait fortunes, and 
they have ſuch an inclination to buſineſs, that }:trle 
beſides it ever engages their notice or attention. | ny 
import upon an average forty thouſand hogsheads of raw 
Tobacco annually from our American colonies, ot 
which twenty thouſand is afterwards ſent to France. 
"They have a great ſhare of the herring ſiſnerv, and mavy 
of them are proprietors of plantations in America. he 
linen manufactures have been carried on to a more enten, 
five degree, than in any other town or city in Scotianc, 
and almoſt every thing taken in hand by them pro 
dered. 

They have manufaQories of woollen cloth, ſhalioons 
and cottons. Mullins are made here, but more ot tu, 
trade is carried on in Paiſley, Here are feveral ſugar 
houſes, diſtilleries, a large manufadtory of nails, aud 
another of earthen ware. 

The merchants carry on an extenſive trade to Hol- 
land by means of the Forth, and when the new can 
is cut, the advantages will be confiderable. 'I here ai” 
ſeveral banks in Glaſgow for the benefit of the mer⸗ 
chants, and a ſocicty has been lately eftablithed, 40 
provide for aged ſeamen, with their widows and chil- 
Gren. | 

The inhabitants have been remarkable ſor their frict- 

eſs in attending both the public and private v. 8 0 
God, 
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God, ſo that going paſt their doors in an evening, you 
may hear ſo many ſinging pſalms, that ſtrangers are apt 
to imagine themſelves i in a church, 

They have been no leſs eminent for their oppoſition 
to arbitary power, and loyalty to the preſent family, ſo 
that the Jacobites uſed to call them in deriſion, ** Glat- 
„ cow Whigs.“ When te rebellion broke out 1745, 
they raiſed a Tegiment of M:}itia, who fought with great 
hravery at the battle of Þ alkirk, where many of them 
were killed. he pretender in revenge, ſent the earl 

of Kilmarnock, to ine the city In twenty two thouſand 
pounds, which Was imediatel) paid, but amply made 
up to the ſufferers, when the rebellion was cruſhed, 

Upon the whole Glaſgow is a flouriſhing city, its 
trade is every day encreating, and will continue to do 
ſo unleis the morals of the peoplc ſheuld be corrupted by 
luxury. There is more of the printing buſineſs carrie 
on here than in any place in Scotland, beſides Edin- 
burgh, and vaſt nuwbers of uſcful books are bound up 
and ſent to the American colonies. 

There is a printing bouſe in the college under the 
direction of the ingenious Mefirs. Foulis's, where ſome 
of the beſt editions of the Greek ant Roman claſſics 
have been printed, and are juſtly admired all over Eu— 
rope. The whole neighbourhood of Glaſgow, is now 
cultivated with great induftry tor agriculture Was too 
much neglected here formeriy, 

Near the city on the banks of the Clyde is a large 
piece of ground, called the e where all the inha- 
bitants are allowed to waſh : bleach their cloaths, 
watchmen being a appoi ated to take care of them during 
the night. Every thing in the government of che town 
is carried on in fo regular a manner, and with ſuch 
ſtrictnels, that we ſeldom hear of any diſturbances. 

There are tive markets for different ſorts of proviſions 
and officers are obliged every day to inſpect the weights 
and meaſures. he markets are encloſed with ſtone 
walls, with loſty fronts, in which are handſome gates, 
and in the ſtrect Jeading to the bridge is an exceeding 
g004 cuſtom houſe, 

Leaving the opulent city of Glaſgow, we travelled 
through a ſmall town, near the borders of the Clyde, 

called Rutherglen, vulgarly Ruglen, but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable, only that it has an an- 
cient gothic church, with a tower and a tpire. 

lhe next place we viſited was Hamilton, a large 
populous town, with a handſome church at one end, 
and a Tolbooth in the market place in the front of 
which is a tower in the form of a church ſteeple, with 
a Clock and a bell. The buildings in the town are not 
remarkable, being moſtly inhabited by weavers, who 
work for the manufacturers in Glaſzow, but the palace 
of the duke of Hamiiton, adjoii:1 ing to the town is well 
worthy of e. cry rave! ller's notice. It is a large ftruc- 
ture, but very irregular, and appears to have been built 
at different times. The front, though extremely large, 
vet has nothing elegant in its appearance, nor are che 
wings built in proportion. 

1 %e ſituation of the houſe gave the architect every 
opportunity to make improvements, but that has been 
itrangely neglected | in every part, alt hough it 1s evident 
that it muſt have coſt a very conſiderable ſum of 
money. The gardens are too much ne lected, but the 
great park is one of the beſt we have ſeen. It is about 
x miles in circumference, encloſed with a ſtone Wall, 
and in it are many different ſorts of tall trees, that have 
a pleaſant and majeſtic appearance. TI he park is wel! 
itocked with deer, and there is a river runs through it, 
called the Avon that falls into the Clyde a lit le below 
Hamilton. 

There are ſome wild cattle here, which in former 
times were numerous in Scotland, and on a riſing ground 
near the banks of the Avon, is a moſt delightful ſum— 
mer houſe, where ilrangers are entertained, who come 
to vitit the place. The paintings in the gallery are nu- 
merous and many of them very curious. The principal 
oi theſe paintings are the following. 

Lord Belhaven, famous for a tneech 1 in the Scotch 
parliament at Edinburgh againſt concluding the Union, 
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which had almoſt deſtroyed the whole plan, for he being 
a popular nobleman, and had ſuch an irreſiſtable 
elocution, that he brought many of the members over 
to his party, 

The fainous John Knox, the reformer, with a beard 
reſembling a horle's tail, for it hangs ſat down his breatt. 

Philip the ſeeond of Spain, who married queen Mary 
of England, and afterwards attempted to dethrone 
queen Elizabeth by his ſo much boaſted armada. 

The earl of Denbigh by Vandyke, and Mary, queen 
of Scots, which a late author lays, was ſent by that 
unfortunate princeſs to the duke of Hamilton, a little 
before ſhe ſuffered. But that is a miſtake, for there 
was not a duke of Hamilton at that time, the duke of 
Chatelherault having died fifteen years before that pe- 
riod, and his fam nily had ſuffered ſo much by ach cring 
to the queen s party, that the regent had firſt ſerzed 
their eftates, and then baniſhed them to F rance, where 


they remained till James VI. called them over, and re- 
ſtored them to their honours. 


The old duke of Chatelherault was one of the regents 
of Scotland, and in caſe queen Ma ry had died without 
itlue, he was declared her ſucceſſor. There is a Dalnt- 
ing of him in the gallery, with another of the firſt 
marquis of Hamilion, and his ſons James and William, 
the laſt of whom was killed at the bat:le of Worceſter, 
and the firit was beheaded on Tewer hill, by order of 
the parhament, 

1 here is alto a fine painting of that duke, who wa 
killed in the duel, with lord Mohun, and many Rn 
of the lame illuſtrious family, with ſeveral excellent 


hittorical, and fcripture pieces, by Rubens, and 
others. 


About two miles from Hamilton, is the village of 
Bothwell, with the ruins of an ancient caſtle, and a 
gothic church founded by one of che earls of Douglaſs, 
tor a provoſt and canons ; but it is now uſed as a place 
of worthip by the pariſhioners. 

We have already had occaſion to mention ſome of 
the ſeverities, which the Preſbyterians ſuffered in the 
reign of Charles II. and as oppreſſion will drive people 
either 10 deſpair, or madneſs, we fhall here re- 
late an event that will ever diſgrace the hiſtory of chat 
reign. 

The duke of Lauderdale, the great Scotch favourite 
of Charles II. and high commiſtioner to the parliament 
of Scotland, had procured an act that every maſter of a 
family fhou! d give ſecurity to the juſtices that none of 
their children, :ervants, or even tenants ſhould frequent 
conventicles, that is meetings of the people in the 
nelds where their miniſters preached. the duke of 
Hamilton, in vain remonſtrated, that this cruel act 
would drive the people to madneſs, and that it was 
much better to treat them with lenity. 

The duke's council was rejected, and Dundee com- 
mitted ſuch horrid murders throughout every part of the 
weſt, that the people entered into an aſſociation to go 
armed to their meetings, not to hurt any perfon ; but 
only to defend themſelves if attacked. News of this hav- 
ing been ſent to Edinburgh the council ordered Graham 
to march again into the weſt, and diſperſe all the con- 
venticlers. Accordingly he came at the head of a troop 
ot horle, hap ſome hundreds of them were aſſembled 
to hear a ſermon, and he inſiſting on having the preach- 
er delivered up, the people fell upon him, put him to 
ft ght, and rr him as far as Glaſgow. 

Finding themſelves declared traitors by proclamation, 
they en: ered into a bond to ſtand by each other, til! 
their prievances were redreſſed, and ſeveral thouſands 
fiocked to them from different parts. In che mean time, 
the king di {patched the duke of XI. LD at the head 
of 2 party Of horſe, who arrived at Edi aburgh in July, 
and was joined by the Scotch guards and militia, 

W ith theſe he began his march to the eſt, and came 
up with the inſurgents at Bothwell, where.there is a 
bridge over the 1 The poor afflicted people did 
all in their power to defend themſelves, and kept poſ- 
ge, ti! all their ainunition was ſpent, 
the artilery playing hard upon them, 


they 
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when thc tie of 


they were obliged to give way and fled in great dil- 
order. 

The king's forces purſued them, and beſides three 
hundred killed at the bridge, the ſoldiers murdered above 
four hundred more in the purfuit. 

This bloody maſſacre happened in July 1679, and 
an aged perſon, who was born 1660, and prelent in 
the battle, told us about twenty years ago, that a per- 
ſon might have ſeen the ſtreets ot Hamilton full of the 
mangled bodies trod in pieces by the dragoons. He 
likewiſe told us, that many of the priſoners died of 
their wounds, and all the clergy who were taken, ſuf— 
fered the moſt cruel tortures, and were afterwards 
quartered, and their heads fixed on poles in the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of the country. 

The duke of York was toon after ſent down to Scot- 
land, and by his cruel proccedings the people faw what 
thev had to expect, if he ſhould ever be king. The 
truelties exerciſed both here, and in other parts of the 
kingdom, fixed in the minds of the Preſbyterians an 
abſolute hatred both of the Stewarts, and the name 
of biſhops. | 

At a little diſtance from Hamilton, is the town of 
Crawford Lindſey, but it does not contain any thing 
remarkable, only that in a moor in the neighbourhood 
are the remains ot a Roman camp, and in ſome of the 
brooks pieces of gold have been found. 

Travelling ſouth from Hamilton, we paſſed through 
2 large village, called Leſmahago, where there was for- 
merly an abby, but no remains of it are left, beſides 
the church. | 

A few miles more to the ſouth is the village of Dou- 
glaſs, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, which falls 
into the Clyde, below Lanerk, Near it was the fa- 
mous old caſtle of the noble family of Douglaſs, which 
had ſtood many centuries, but the whole was redued 
to aſhes in the night of the eleventh of December 


1759. 

It has been matter of ſpeculation, whether this fire 
was accidental, or the work of an incendiary, and there 
were ſome ſhrude ſuſpicions, that a certain perſon was 
concerned in it, whoſe name ſhall be buried in obli- 
vion. Turf and peat are found here in great plenty, 
and the whole diſtrict is called Douglaſsdale, in com- 
mon with ſuch tracts of land in Scotland, as lay near 
the banks of rivers, and not from the Saxon word Dale 
or Share. 

The laſt town we viſited was Lanerk, where 
the county and fheriffs courts are held, for Clydsdale 
1s often called the ſhire of Lanerk. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the Clyde, over which there is 
an excecding good ſtone bridge, kept in repair at a 
great expence, for the current of the river is fo rapid, 
that it often endangers the foundation. Several acts 
have paſſed for laying a duty on the liquor brewed in 
the town, to keep the bridge in repair, but that not 
being ſufficient to anſwer the end, they have been ſince 
entitled to all the profits ariling from tuch tolls as 
are collected here. 

Every part of this town diſcovers great marks of an- 
tiquity, and although it is but thmly inhabited, yet 
there are ſeveral genteel families in it, eſpecially ſuch 
az have but ſmall fortunes, who chuſe it for the agree- 
able fituation, and the plenty of proviſions. 

A little below the town, the river approaches the 
top of a precipice, forty feet high, from which it falls 
down, with a moſt hideous noiſe, and forms a cataract 
in the ſame manner as thoſe on the river Nile in 
Egypt. 

Betwixt this place and the borders of weft Lothian, 
are ſome ſaint remains of a Roman camp, and fone 
parts ol a highway, but not ſufficient to enable us to 
form a proper judgment at what time they were con- 
ttructed. It is moſt probable they are the remains of 
thoſe works thrown up by the auxilliary forces who 
were placcd in this dittrict, called Valentia, after the 
great wall of Severus was erected, and as they were all 
murdered by the Caledonians, their works were conſe— 
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| quently deſtroyed, and their name eradicated from tl. 


part of the iſland. 

In the county of Renfrew, the foil in general jg 
good, producing fertile crops ; and within thele few 
years great encouragement has been given to apricu]. 
ture, fo that it bids fair for becoming a moſt flourith. 
ing place in a few years, 

in Clydfdale the country is more barren and mourn. 
tainous, but that deficiency in the ſoil is made un b 
the induſtry of the inhabitants. The mountains Pro. 
duce veſt quantities of fine lead ore, and we have {ce.. 
ſeveral ſhips loaded in one day at Lieth, with that vg.. 
luable article. Theſe mines are intirelv the property 
of the duke of Qucenſberry, and the earl of Hoptor, 
and it 1s from them that their riches are derived, 

There are alſo ſome veins of filver, and wany pieces 
of pure gold have been found on the banks of the ri. 
vulets, aiter a ſtorm of rain, Some thouſands are con- 
ſtantly employed in working theſe mines, who live 5 
it were ſecluded from human ſociety, except from the 
circle of their own acquaintance. | 

In almoſt every part of this diſtrict of Scotland ws 
are preſented with ſuch a varietyot beautiful landſcapes, 
rapid rivers, purling ftreams, and falling caſcades, wn; 
the mind is filled with wonder and aſtoniſhment at the 
infinite wiſdom of God, and we are apt to exclaim wi: 
the poet, 


Patt of thy character doth ſtand 
On all wy creatures writ ; 
T ney bear the image of thine hand, 
Or imprels of thy feet. 
Warts. 


With reſpect to the manufactories in this part 95 
Scotland, we have already ſaid fo much concerning 
them in our account of (Glaſgow, that it is needleſs ty 
repeat it again here. Induſtry, honeſty and conten:- 
ed neſs with their {tations, ſeems to be the characteri{cic 
of the people, when we conſider them in a civil light; 
but as to feligion, they appear as conſpious as thoie or 
Galloway, and in ſome taings, claim the preference, 
Religion, according to reading, experience and obfer- 
vation, will at all times claim the notice of a thinking 
man, who intends to travel through Scotland. 

If polite learning is not carried to ſuch a heighth 
there as in England; yet they may without va- 
nity boaſt, that their poorer ſort of people are better ac- 
quainted with the ſcriptures, and the principles of reli- 
gion, than ſome of their more opulent neighbours, who 
have had the benefit of a liberal education, and in no 
place more than in this. 

There is indeed one cuſtom ſtill prevails, which bor- 
ders too much on popifh ſuperſtition, although it ſeems 
to have had its riſe in this part of Scotland from acci- 
dent, rather than deſign, namely the adminiſtration os 
tne Lord's ſupper. 

We have already ſeen in what manner the prefbyteria!? 
were oppoſed by the venal miniſters of Charles II. ho 
they were objiged to attend the worſhip of God, accois - 
ing to the dictates of their conſcience in fields, woncs, 
and barns. 

When the revolution took place, they were ſtill fond 
of ſome reſemblance of theſe meetings, for although the 
caule ceaſed to exiſt, yet the effect remained. In this 
they were encouraged by their clergy, Who willing t 
keep up among them a ſpirit of oppoſition to epiiCop4c), 
only ceicbrated the ſacrament of the Euchariit once . 
the year, and to give it the greater ſolemnit) eſtabliſhed 
the following cuſtom, which yet remains in man) 
places. | 

That as many people as poſſible may be preſent, th 
time is fixed for Summer, and about two or three Wet 
before, the miniſter gives notice of the folempicy, ior by 
that name it is called. On the Thurſday preceding he 
ſolemuity, four or hve miniſters from the neighbouring 
pariſhes meet and preach. ſome in the church, and on” 
in an open tent in the field, aud this is called the ta 
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day, all the inhabitants of that pariſh, being prokibit- 
ed from working. cr following any of their lawful em- 
ployments. On Saturday the tame ſervice takes place, 
in the ſame manner, only with this difference, that the 
people are not prohibited from working as on T hurſ- 
day. On Sunday the great Gay, as it is ſometimes 
called, vaſt crouds of people aſſemble, ſome in the church 
and ſome in the open fields. In the church, after a 
long ſermon, ſometimes above four hours, and after as 
many formal exhortations, as take up four more, the 
elements are Carried a! out to the communicants, each 
of whom are obliged to deliver a leaden ticket, as a proof 
that they have undergone a proper examination, con- 
cerning their knowledge and experience. and if any per- 
ſon ſhould not have the ticket to produce, he is imme- 
diately turned out. All the time the people are com- 
municating, the miniſter continues ſpeaking to them, 
and when that is over, a pfalm is fung, during which 
the people who have been admitted, walk out, and their 
places are ſupplied by others, 

All the time that this is carrying on in the church, 
the ſermons are going forward in the fields, and we have 
ſeen the whole ot the ceremony continue till two or 
three o'clock on Monday morning. The people, (for 
they are not all pariſhoners) having come from many 
miles diſtant, are obliged to lay in ſtables, barns, and 
even in the fields, for the work is not wholly over till 
Monday, when two or three more ſermons are preached 
in the fame manner as on Saturday. 

Of all the pafſions that ever actuated the mind of 
fallen man, none operates with ſo much ſtrength as 
ſpiritual pride. However vain the man may ſeem who 
conliders himſelf intitled to the approbation of his fel- 
low creatures, yet even that conlideration can give at 
leaſt a temporary eaſe to the mind, but what is that when 
compared with the notions he has formed in his mind, 
that he is the immediate object of the divine favour | 
He is naturally lead to conſider himſelf ſuperior to 
his* fellow creatures, and too commonly look down 
with a ſupercillious contempt on all thoſe who do not 
attend to the ſame external rites and ceremonies. 

We have a ſtriking example of this, in the character of 
the Phariſee and publican. The one, full of his own 
elf-ſufliciency, comes before the throne of God, and 
like the famous cardinal Bellarmine, declares that he 
looks upon heaven more as a debt due to him, than a 
gift purchaſed by the merits of our Saviour. But the 
poor publican, conſcious of the infinite purity of the 
Almighty, and the many corruptions in his own heart 
and life, declares that he is unworthy of the divine fa- 
vour, unleſs he receives it as a free gift. 

We would not on any occa ſion inſinuate the leaſt no- 
tion of diſrepect to thoſe who attend on religious duties, 
hut we are well convinced, that as the ſacrament is an 
inftitution to be obſerved by every chriſtian in comme- 
moration of the death of Chriſt, ſo it ought not to be 
attended with the formal parade of a popiſh proceſſion, 
in order to attract the attention of the giddy multitude, 
and thereby acquire praiſe to ourſelves, for what ought 
to be conſidered as a privilege. 

We have ſaid the more concerning tt in this place, as 
it has been carried to a more extravagant height in 
this diſtrict of Scotland than in any other. It begins 
however to looſe ground, and we hope that in time it 
will be celebrated according to the nature of its original 
inſtitution. We may alio mention what we know to 
be true, concerning theſe promiſcuous aſſemblies, with- 
out any perſonal reflection whatever. Great immora- 
lities have been committed at them, and more young 
women ſeduced and ruined than at the favourite wakes 
of which we gave ſome account in our deſcription of 


Shropſhire, 


Among other eminent perſons born in this part of 
Scotland, we ſhall only mention the following. 


Andrew Gray, an eminent miniſter among the Preſ- 
byterians in the laſt century, was born in the county of 
Renfrew 1634, Being the youngeſt of twenty - one 
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children, who all lived to years of maturity, his fa- 
ther who had a conſiderable eſtate deſigned him for the 
miniſtry, and after he had acquired a ſufficient {lock of 
grammatical learning, he was {ent to the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, where he hniſhed his ſtudies, and entered into 
holy orders before he had compicated his nincicentn 
year. 

Being a youth of real picty and poſſeſſed of great 
abilities as a preacher, he was much followed by the 
peopie, and before he was twenty years of age, the in- 
habitants of Glaſgow elected him one of their miniſters, 
His aſſiduity in the diſcharge of his duty was ſo remark - 
able, that he ſeemed to forget every thing elſe, and 
ſpent the whole ot his time, except what was neceſtary 
to reireſh nature, in preaching, and catechiſing from 
houſe to houſe. 

He alſo preached and expounded the (criptures to the 
people in different pariſhes, beſides his own, at leaſt five 
days every week, and his people becaine every day more 
and more acquainted with the principles of religion, and 
more conſcientious in the diſcharge of every duty. His 
zeal, however, to propagate religious knowledge ſoon 
wore cut an excellent conſtitution, and he fell into a 
conſumption, of which he died before he had com- 
pleated che age of twenty two, He left ſeveral ſermons 
in manuſcript, which have been tince publiſhed, and 
they all bieathe a genuine ſpirit oi chriſtian piety. 


Robert Boyd, a very eminent divine, was born near 
Paifley, about the year 1570, ad was heir to a confider- 
able ettate. In his moſt carly youth, he became eminent 
for his unaffected piety, and hen he had acquired the 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin claſſics, he was ſent 
to hᷣniſu his itudies in the univeriity of damaur in France, 
at that time in the hands of the proteſtants. There he 
read over not only the beſt writers of antiquity, but alſo 
entered deeply into the true ſpirit of our reformers, and 
diſtinguiſhed clearly between genuine and falſe chtiſt- 
ianity. 

His college choſe him one of their profeſſors of di- 
vinity, and ſames I. having heard of his great abili- 
ties ſent {or him to preſide in the divinity chai: at Glaſ- 
vow. The king's deſign in ſending for this eminent: 
perſon was, that he might bring the ſtudents up in an 
attachment to epiſcopacy and the ceremonies of the 
church of England. But the ſcheme defeated its own 
intention, for Boyd had contracted the utmoſt prejudice 
againſt prelacy, and looked upon rites and ceremonies 
in the worſhip of God, as no better than human inven— 
tions. 

Thus the ſtudents brought up under him, became 
ſtrenuous oppoſers of all the king's meaſures, and Boyd 
was fo perſecuted, that he left his profeſſorſhip and ſpent 
the remainder of his days in private. He did 1629. 
He has left a Latin commentary on the epiſtle to the 
Epheſians, full of the moſt divine ſentiments, and equal 
to any treatiſe on the ſubject we ever ſaw. 


William Dunlop, A. M. was born in or near Glaſ- 
gow 1691, his father being at that time an eminent 
miniſter. Being a youth of bright parts, he was in- 
ſtructed by a private tutor and ſent to the univerſity of 
Leyden, where he finiſhed his ſtudies under the famous 
Witſius. 

When he returned to Glaſgow, he ſpent about two 
years in that univerſity, and took his degrees with the 
utmoſt applaute. At that time he had ſome thoughts 
of entering upon a ſecular employment, and had great 
offers made him, but he altered his mind, and tool 
orders in the church. He ſeems to have preached moſt] y 
at Edinburgh, and probably as an afliſtant to one of the 
miniſters ; for it does not appear that he ever had the 
charge of a pariſh, 

On the acceſſion of George I. he was appointed by 
royal mandate, profeſſor of church hiſtory in the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, a place of conſiderable profit, 
which he enjoyed about two years, and then ſucceeded 
to the place of profeſſor of divinity, No perſon was 
Letter qualified for ſuch an employment, upon the 

1 falch- 
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principally depend. He had read the beſt authors, both 
ancient and modern, and was well acquainted with all 
that ought to be known in the writings of the fathers, 
{choolmen, critics and commentators. 

He was a perfect maſter of all the controverſies car- 
ried on by the Deiſts againſt the evidences for the truth 
of Chriſtianity, and was able to refute the Papiſts from 
their own writings. That his ſtudients might be able 
to form a comparative notion of the differences amongſt 
the Proteſtants, he publiſhed a harmony of their con- 
ſeſſions, which is of great ule to all thoſe who ſtudy the 
body of divinity. 


He was alſo well converſant in church hiſtory, par- 
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faithful execution of which the education of our youth 


ticularly concerning the riſe and prowth of Popery 

the whole condicuron of the Romiſh church, 4 
mory was ſo retentive that he had ſeldom occaſion to 
turn a book twice over; and he was an amiable 
friend and a pious chriſtian. 

This worthy young'gentleman died in the univerſ;: 
of Edinburgh 1770 beide he had 5 
twenty- eighth year. He has left two volumes of ſer- 
mons equal to any in the Engliſh language. 


This diſtrict of Scotland is bounded on the north by 
Strilingſhire, on the weit by Airſhire, on the ſouth by 


Dumtries-ſhire, and on the eaſt by Lothian, 


LOT H IAN, containing the Counties of LIN LIT H GO W, 
EDINBURGH and HAD DIN GT ON. 


name of Lothian upwards of five hundred 

years; but anciently Lothian contained all the 
tract of land between the Forth and England, except 
Galloway. 

We entered the county of Linlithgow at a ſmall 
town, called Torphichan, where the knights of Malta 
had formerly a convent, of which there are fome re- 
mains to be ſeen, There are ſome monuments of an- 
tiquity in the neighbourhood, ſuch as altars, and tem- 
ples ; but as they are not Britiſh works, we ſuppoſe 
them to have been erected by the Romans ſoon after 
they built the wall of Antoninus. 

Linlithgow, vulgarly called Lithgow, is pleaſantly 
fituated on the fide of a ſmall lake, and conſiſts of one 
open ſtreet, with ſeveral handſome houſes. It was a 
place of great repute under the Scottiſh kings of the 
Stewart family, and here James V. built a moſt mag- 
nificent palace, in which his unfortunate daughter 
Mary was born. It is now in a ruinous condition, ha- 
ving been long neglected, although ſo much of it is 
ſti]! left as conveys an idea of its ancient grandeur. The 
ſituation is as pleaſant as can be imagined, being on a 
riſing ground, near the lake, and before it is a fine ter- 
race, with walks, ſhaded with trees. The front is a- 
dorned with two ſtately towers, and in the middle 
court is a magnificent fountain, on which ſtatues are 
placed, and the water iſſues from them in the moſt beau- 
tiful manner. The apartments are lofty and ſpacious, 
and on ſome of them are inſcriptions, intimating that 
the princes, Henry and Charles, ſons of James VI. vi- 
ſited them. 

St. Michael's church ſtands beſide the palace, and 
was formerly a part of it, where the kings attended di- 
vine ſervice. In this church James V. inſtituted the 
military order of the Thiſtle, and erected ſtalls in the 
choir tor the knights, in the ſame manner as at Wind- 
ſor. 

On the twenty-third of January 1570, James Ste- 
wart, natural ſon of James V. earl of Murray, and 


T three counties have been known by the 


regent of Scotland, was ſhot in this town, by James 


Hamilton, of Bothwel-haugh, eſquire. Hamilton was 
one of thoſe gentlemen who had fought for the queen 
at the battle of Langſide, where he was taken priſoner, 
and ſenteuced to be hanged. He had the good fortune 
however to make his eſcape, and his eſtate was given 
by the regent, to one of his favourites, Hamil- 
ton's lady was an heireſs, and had an eſtate, to which 
{he reiircd, after her huſband's was forfeited ; but there 


' 


a fingle bullet, juſt under the navel. 


| the hand of tyranny would not ſuffer her to reſt. The 


regent ſent one Ballantyne, and fome officers to take 
poſſeſſion of her eſtate, who, to their eternal infamy, 
in the moſt barbarous, inhuman and ſcandalous mat - 
ner, ſtripped the lady naked, and turned her out inc. 
the fields, in a cold, fnowy night, where the be- 
came raving mad, and diced within a few days after. 
wards, 

Hamilton was then in France, and when he heard in 

what an ignominious and barbarous manner his lady had 
been uſed, he ſwore he would be revenged on the re- 
gent, which he accompliſhed in the following man- 
ner: [ 
Having landed in Scotland, he heard that the regent 
had been on a circuit to the weſt, and that he would re- 
turn through Linlithgow to Edinburgh, where he had 
ſummoned a parliament to meet. Hamilton got into 
the wooden gallery of an empty houle, that fronted the 
high ſtreet, through which he knew the regent would 
paſs, where he thought he could not miſs his aim. He 
placed a large feather-bed on the floor, that his feet 
might not be heard, and hung ſome black cloth at each 
ſide of the window, that his ſhadow might not be 
ſeen. The next ſcheme was to cut a hole with a knife, 
a little below the lettice, juſt big enough to admit his 
fuſee. 

To complete his ſecurity in making his eſcape, he 
viewed the back gate of the houſe, where, finding it 
too low to admit a man on horſeback, with the ailiit- 
ance of his ſervant he removed the lintel, and kept his 
horſe ready ſaddled and bridled in the ſtable. 

Having thus prepared every thing, the regent, as it 
willing to meet death, and give Hamilton as little trou- 
ble as poſſible, mounted his horſe, and the ftreet be— 
ing crowded by his attendants, and the ordinary peo- 
ple, who flocked to ſee him, he ſtopped before the 
houſe where Hamilton was poſted, and was ſhot with 
The confuſion 
was too great for any perſon to know at firſt from 
whence the ſhot came, and Hamilton with his ſervant, 
mounted their horſes, and eſcaped to the weſt, where 
they got on board a ſhip, and landed fately in 
France. | 

At preſent Linlithgow is not in a flourithing f. 
the only manufactory carried on by the inhabitants be- 
ing linnen cloth; but it has never had proper encou- 
ragement. The town hall js a handſome ſtructure, and 
there is a priſon, with ſome other edifices, particularly 


the houſe, where the ſheriffs court is held. 1 
| bout 


ſtate, | 
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About two miles to the north of Linlithgow is the 
town of Blackneſs, where ſome little trade is carried on 
to Holland. 
Blackneſs, uſed in former times as a ftate priſon ; but 
at preſent there are ſome guns mounted upon it, and 
two companies of invalids do duty. 

During the time of the four revents in the minority 
of James VI. this caſtle was contidered as a place of 
great ſtrength, and the following tran ſactions happened 
in it, which may ſerve to ſhow the ferocity and per- 
fdy of the pcople who are engaged in a civil war among 
themſelves. 

The governor of the caſtle held it for the queen, and 
fir James Kirkaldy, having been to receive money for 
the garriſon, landed here; but the periidious governor 
put him in irons, leſt the care of the garrifon to his 
deputy, and ſet off to Edinburgh, to inform Morton 
the regent. In the mcan time, che foldiers, who loved 
Kirkaldy, ſeized the deputy, put him in irons, and 
gave the command to ſir James. 

When news was brought to the regent, he reſolved 
to beſiege the caitle ; but finding that it would be at- 
tended with many difficultics, and diſconcert ſome of 
his other ſchemes, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem. Du- 
ring the time that fir James had been in France, Mor- 
ton had debauched his lady, and made uſe of her on the 
preſent occaſion, well knowing that as ſhe had broke 
her marriage vow, her lewdneſs would induce her to 
diſſemble. 

Being fully inſtructed in the part ſhe was to act, the 
perfidious lady went to the caſtle to her injured hut- 
band, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of her infidelity, 
and was received with open arms. She remained with 
him till towards the evening, when pretending that ſhe 
was obliged to return the ſame night, her fond huſband 
being afraid that any thing might happen to her, im- 
prudently accompanied her part of the way, with ſome 
of the garriſon, where a party was laid concealed to 
intercept both him and his men. 

Sir James was taken priſoner and hanged at Edin- 
burgh, along wich five of his men; but his perfidious 
lady did not enjoy the fruit of her treachery long, tor 
within a week after, ſhe was found ſtrangled in her 
hed, probably at the inſtigation of Morton, who wanted 
to get rid of her. 

About two miles weſtward of Blackneſs is Borrowſ- 
townneſs, ſituated on the ſouth bank of the Forth, 
which is here about four miles broad, It is a large ir- 
regular town, but extremely populous, and the 1nha- 
bitants carry on a great trade to Holland, and the Bal- 
tick. It has many ſhips employed in the coal trade, 
both to Holland and England, and ſome of the merch- 
ants acquire great fortunes, for of all the trading towns 
on the Forth, this is the richeſt, except Leith. It is 
always covered with ſmoke, by reaſon of the great fires 
uſed in making ſalt; and of late years they have began 
to eſtabliſh forges for working of iron. | 

They have alſo a confid-rable ſhare in the fiſhery car- 
rid on to Greenland; ſo that the place is extremely 
rich, and the harbour very convenient. 

Near this place is Kenneil, one of the feats of the 
duke of Hamilton, pleaſantly ſituated on a ring 
ground, that overlooks the Forth, and adorned with 
many fine paintings. The gardens around it have been 
Jaid out with great taſte, and the ſine canals make them 
extremely agreeable. 

Abercorn, called by Bede Abercurring, was formerly 
famous for its monaſtery, but no remains of it are now 
left. The town is litrle better than a village, but tre 
ſituation is pleaſant, and at this place the wall of 
Antoninus was begun, from whence it extended to 
Kirk Patrick, on the Frith of Clyde. 

In the ſame pariſh is the houſe of the earl of Hope- 
ton, the nobleſt ſtructure in Scotland, and much tupe- 
rior to many in England. lt is built of fine free ſtone, 


conſiſting of a ſquare front, with wings on each fide, 


joined to it by colonades. The front is curiouſly en- 
riched with pillaſters of the Corinthian order, and the 


galleries are adorned with many capital paintings, The 


And adjoining to it is the fort or caltle of 


— 


| 
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gardens are laid out with taſte in the moſt elegant man- 
ner; but the ſituation of the houſe exceeds any in 
Britain. : 

From the front we had a view of the Forth, from 
Stirling to the Baſs, in length about fifty miles. On 
the other fide of the Forth, we ſ.w the county of Fife, 
above twenty towns, many old caftles, now in ruins, 
Ochel hills, with a thouſand other things, beſides the 
vaſt number of veſſels conſtantly failing up and down 
the Forth. 

Near Hopeton houſe is the Sonth Queen's Ferry, 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from a town on the oppolite 
ide of the Forth, where the paſlage by the land on 
the north forming a promontory, is not above two 
miles broad. 

It was at this place that Margaret, ſiſter of Edgar 
Atheling landed, when Malcolm Canmore was firuck 
with her beauty, and married her, She refided often 
in the royal palace of Dumfermling, and always croſſed 
here, by which it acquired the name of the Queen's 
Ferry. Boats are conſtantly paſſing from here over to 
Fife, ſo that the place is always full of company; but 
the ſtreets are irreguler, and the houſes meanly built, 
The church is an old Gothic ſtructure; and in the 
middle of the Forth. directly oppoſite the town, is a 
rock, or naked iſland, called Garvie, whereon are the 
remains of an old caſtle, which has a venerable appear- 
ance, and one may fee thouſands of ſea gulls fly ing 
about, They ate almoſt as large as an oidinary duck, 
ani entircly white, except the beak, and the ſeet. The 
people ſometimes thuot then, but the fleſh is not 
good. 

On a riling ground, a little to the eaſt of the Queen's 

Ferry, is the pleaſant village of Dalmeney, where there 

is a church, and ſome gentcel houſes belonging to the 

Citizens of Edinburgh, and country gentlemen, who 

have eſtates in the neighbourhood. 

Oppoſite to this village, and on the banks of the 
Forth, is Barnbougle, the ſeat of the noble family of 
Primroſe, carls of Roſeberry. It is an ancient ſtruc- 
ture; but ſtanding extremely low, there is no proper 
view to be had of it, except from the fea, The gar- 
dens are Jaid out in the taſte of the laſt century, ſo 
that they cannot be called elegant; but notwithſtand- 
ing the low fituation, there are ſome fine proſpects over 
the Forth, and the oppoſite ſhore of Fife. 

About three miles to the ſouth of this is the vil- 
lage of Newliſton, where the late ear] of Stair had a 
ſeat, and where his lordſhip's remains were depo— 
fited. 

Travelling about two miles eaſtward, we came to 
the river Almond, which divides this county from the 
ſhire of Edinburgh; and on the right hand of the 
bridge is the ſeat of the honourable Charles Hope ier, 
1ituated on the banks of the river, and one of the moſt 
beautiful places near Edinburgh. It ſtands in the mid- 
dle of a fine park, and the proſpects from it are the 
moſt delightful that we can pofiibly form any notion of. 
The entrance to the houſe is through a fine walk, 
ſhaded with tall trees, and on the gate are two curious 
ſtatues, carved in ſtone, On each ſide of the walk 
are fine pieces of water, deſigned with judgment, and 
finiſhed with elegance, 'having along the fides feats for 
people to reſt on, and proper places to ſtand fur enjoy- 
ing the pleaſure of angling. 

T'ne front of the houſ: preſents us with every thing 
beautiſul and elegant, without any of thoſe unneceiſary 
decorations, that alvrays diſtinguiſh a falſe tafte, The 
front is majeſtic, adorned with Corinthian pillaſters, 
and the wings, like thoſe of Hopeton houſe, are joined 
by collonades. 

From the houſe to the banks of the river are the 
fineſt plantations that are to be met with any where ; 
and the preſent proprietor has built a bridge of rough 
ſtones, from whence there is a fine proſpect of the 
water fallins over a vaſt number of caſcades. The 


whole of this delightful ſeat convinces us, that nothing 
can ſet off the beauties of nature, but a. found judg- 
In real beauty, as in true 


merit 


ment, and a trus taſte, 
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merit, there is a fixed rule, which admits of no me- 
dium; a line beyond which we cannot go. Art is but 
the handmaid of nature, and when we viewed theſe de- 
lightful gardens, we could not help, in gratitude to the 
author of nature, paying the following tribute, in the 
words of the late doctor W atts, 


Nature in every drefs 
Her humble homage pays, 

And finds a thouſand ways t expreſs 
Tbine undillembled praiſe. 


In native white and red 
The flower and lilly ſtand, 

And free from pride their beauties ſpread 
To ſhew thy ſkilful hand. 


The lark mounts up the ſky 
With unambitious ſong, 

And bears her Maker's praiſe on high, 
Upon her artleſs tongue. 


Leaving this delightful ſpot, we croſſed the river Al- 
mond, over a fine ſtone bridge, and turning to the left, 
vilitcd the town of Cremord, fituated on the banks of 
the Torch, which is here about fix miles broad. It is 
but a poor indifferent place, moſtly inhabited by fiſher- 
men, but appears to have been of great repute under 
the Romans, after they had entered this diſtrict of the 
iſland, into what they called the province of Va- 
lentia. 

Mr. Maitland has traced one of their military ways 
to this town; but although we endeavoured above 
twenty miles to make ſome diſcovery of that nature, 
we tound all our labour unſucceſsful. It is true, ſome 
Roman antiquities have been dug up near it, and doctor 
Gilbert Hamilton, the preſent miniſter's brother of 
profeſſor Hamilton at Edinburgh, ſhewed us ſome coins 
of the emperor Veſpaſian, from which we may natu- 
rally infer, that this was one of the places, where Ju- 
lius Agricola fixed a ſtation, when he went into the 
north, againſt the Caledonians. In confirmation of 
this, the doctor ſhewed us the remains of a Roman 
camp in the eilate, belonging to fir John Ingliſh, which 
appears to have been ſtrongly fortified, with a ditch and 
rampart. 

Adjoining to the town, is Barrington, one of the 
ſeats of the earl of March, but that nobleman has not 
rended in it theſe many years. It is an exceeding hand- 
ſome ſtructure, ſituated in the center of a tine park in- 
cloſed with a ſtone wall of above three miles in circum - 
ference. It might be an agreeable ſeat, but having 
been neglected, 1t will probably ſoon fall to decay. 

From this place ro Edinburgh, which is only about 
four miles diſtant, the ground is finely cultivated, ex- 
cept to the ſouth weit, where a barren hill riſes up, 
and preſents us with nothing beſides a few ſheep. But 
on every fide of the road we met with a variety of gen- 
tlemens feats ; built in the modern taite, and incloſed 
with gardens laid out in the mott elegant manner. 

Theſe improvements have taken place wi:hin theſe 
ſew years, for aithough the ground is as good as any 
in England, yet by a ſtrange negl dt, or the indolence 
of the people, it was too much neglected, 

The road from here to Edinburgh is extremely good, 
and the vaſt numbers. of people that are conſtantly re- 
ſorting to the metropoliy, and returning from it to the 
queen's ferry, makes it agreeable to a ſtranger. The 
Forth, and the caſtle appear in all their majeſty, and 
the nearer we approach the capital of Scotland, the 
buſy ſcenes of induſtry preſent themſelves fo faſt, that 
we are ready to imagine, it is ſtill the reſidence of a 
ſovereign. 

[Edinburgh deſerves the particular notice of every 
traveller, not only becauſe the capital city of North 
Britain, but in many reſpects it is one of the moſt ſingu— 
lar places in Europe, whether we confider its building, 
its caſtle, or its ſituation. Theorigin of its name, like 
that of many other places is not certainly known. The 
tirſt time we find ic mentioned, is in the tenth century, 


ö 


— 


| 
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when it was called Caſtrum Puelarum, i. e, the Maid 
Caſtle, but that appellation refers to the caſtle only 

Hector Boethius tells us, that it was built three * 
dred and thirty yeats before the incarnation, but tha: 18 
an idle tale unworthy of notice. The next time we 
find it mentioned is in the reign of Malcolm Canmore 
when it is called, Caſtrum Allatum, i. c. the Winged 
Catile, for the city in that age was not the metropolis 
of Scotland; nor indeed for ſome centuries after. 

William of Malmſbury calls it Valla Doroſo, i. e 
the Doleful Valley; but all the latter writers mention 
it by the name of Edinium, and at laſt we lind it called 
Edinburgenſis. | 

In ſpeaking of ſo extenſive a city, where there are ſa 
many public buildings, we ſhall endeavour to proceed 
in as regular a manner as poſſible, beginning with the 
caſtle, once a place of great ſtrength, and now the 
principal magazine for ſtores in this part of the iſland. 
as the lower is at London; and on ſome occaficns a 
ſtate priſon. 

Adjoining to the weſtern extremity of the city is a 
lofty rock riſing to a great heighth, and inacceſſable 
on all tides, except that leading to the city, where there 
is a deep trench faced with ſtone, and a bridge drawn 
up every night, and alſo on Sundays during divine ſer— 
vice. The upper patt of the rock is encompatied wirn 
a wall, on many parts of which great guns are 
pianted, 

There are alſo ſeveral other batteries,-on eminence; 
riſing higher than the wall, and the battery facing the 
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city, called the Half Moon has twenty guns, each bear- 
ing eightecn pound balls. On entering the caſtle, we 
came to a guard of invalids under the command of a 
ſerjeant, who gives every perſon a ticket gratis, and 
that admits him to viſit every thing without being as 
any expence, except a few pence to the perſon who poc. 
along with him. 

We come next to an elegant new guard houſe, juſt 
under the half moon, where a commiſſioned oftncer, 
with a company of the regular forces mounts guard 
every day, and from this place the road is carried by 
great induſtry to the principal entry, a lofty ſtructute, 
having iron gates at each end, and in the center is an 
aperture, through which an iron portcullis aſed to be 
dropped down in former times, after the cnhemy had 
got poſſeſſion of the outer one. 

On a rifing ground, or rather a piece of the rock, 
within this gate is a ſtrong battery of large pieces of 
ordnance, fronting the new town; and a little farther 
the road divides into three parts, one leading to the 
north weft part of the caſtle, the other to the principal 
ſquare, Where the officers appartments are, and thc 
other to the half moon, where the main guard is kept, 
and the parade. 

The powder magazine is an ancient gothic ſtructure, 
built in the form of a church, and moit probably was 
uſed for divine ſervice, ſo long ago as the reign of Mal- 
colm Canmore, who often reſided here, and whoſz: 
queen died in it. 

At a little diſtance from it is the armory, a new edi- 
fice, where all forts of arms are depoſited tor the vie oi 
the ſoldiers ; and of late years an arſenal has been erec- 
ted for the reception of great guns, and every branch 
belonging to the artillery. 

The lieutenant governor's houſe, is an exceedin:; 
handſome ſtructure, and near it is the church or chape!, 
where divine ſervice is performed twice every Sunday, by 
a Preſbyterian miniſter, who has a houſe to refide in, 
and a falary of fifty pounds a year, The barracks ate 
towards the ſouth welt ; and in the northweſt part, arc 
ſeveral new buildings for the uſe of the garriſon, mot 
of which have been erected ſince the late rebel lion. 

The ſteepeſt part of the rock is that towards the 
ſouth, and inſtead of a wall it has a lofty range oi build- 
ings, and in the lower part of them great guns are 
planted. Moſt of theſe buildings which in the inſide 
forms a ſmall ſquare, are inhabited by the mitita'y 
officers, and ſuch others as belong to the garriſon, _ 

If the reader would form an idea of Edinburgh on 
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tle, he muſt imagine it an high rock, ſtanding near an 
opulent city, ſurrounded by a wall, on which all ſorts 
of cannon are placed. Before the invention of gun- 
powder, and the preſent method of attacking farttfied 
places, this caſtle was reckoned impregnable, becauſe it 
could not be taken, but either by ſtratagem or trea- 
chery. | 

But at preſent it cannot be conſidered in the ſame 
light as a fort able to oppoſe an enemy, who is provided 
with artillery, and takes his ftand at a proper diſtance, 
either to the fouth or the welt. Batteries being pro- 
perly placed would ſoon level the walls to the jurface 
of the rocks, and it the beſiegers could not enter, vet 
they could eaſily level the whole building, and at the 
{ame time prevent the garrifon from making ſallies, or 
receiving proviſions. 

Its only uſe, at preſent, is that of a magazine; nor 
is there any more reaſon tor keeving guns planted on 
the walls, than on the tower of London. 

It is natural to ſuppole, that a cattle of ſo much im- 
portance, aud ſituated in the center of a warlike nation, 
muſt have been the theatre of many important events, 
and although ſome of them were of a tragical nature, 
yet the limits of this work prevents us from taking no— 
tice of any more than the foiijontng, 

During the minority of James II. when lord Li- 
vingſton was regent, and lord Crichton, chancellor, 
the young king was under the tuition of the Jatter, and 
the qucen mother being willing to have him in her own 
hands, made a viftt o the chancellor in the caſtle, 
where ſhe remained about a week, and then ordered a 
veljel to be ready to carry ber from Leith to Stirling. 
Crichten, aithough extremely vigilant, yet had no ſut- 
picion of the queen, and therefore without ever 1ma- 
gining what heppened, ſuffered the young king to 
viſit his mother at her appartments as often as ha 
pleaſed. 

The ſcheme however was ſo deeply laid, that it was 
almoſt impoſſible for human ſoreſight to prevent it from 
having effect. Under pretence that the king was fait 
aſleep, and that his mother wanted to Cepart, without 
taking farewell of him, the chancellor was duped, 
and the prince conczaled in a cheſt, till the baggage 
was put on board at Leith. 

When the chancellor ſaw himſelf deeived, he made 
propoſals to the regent at Stirling, and a reconciliation 
taking place, between theſe two powerful noblemen, 
it was jointly agreed, that they ſhould unite their in- 
tereſt together, in order to depreſs the family of the 
Douglats*s, who were then become formidable rivals to 
the regal authority. Accordingly they ſent an invita— 
tion to the carl of Douglaſs, and his brother, in the 
name of the king, inviting them to an entertainment in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, and the two ſiinple youths, 
not ſuſpectina any injury, came to the place, Without 
any attendants, belidus a few domeſtics, and were ap- 
parently received with every demonſtration of kind— 
nels, by the regent and chancellor, the young king be- 
ing preſent at the ſame time, 

A ſumptuous entertainment was provided, of which 
all the company partool: 3 but juſt when the laſt couric 
was ſuppolcd to be ready, a bullock's head was brought 
in, and ſet upon the table, This being according to 
the barbarous notion of that age, an indication, 1 hat 
ſome perſons in the company were to loſe their lives, 
young Douglaſs and his brother ſtarted up in ſurprize, 
but were immediately laid hold of, and bcheaded be- 
fore the window of the banqueting-room. 

The young king ſolicited in vain to fave their lives, 
the ferocious regent and chancellor were too eager to 
enjoy their eſtates, to grant their ſovereign's requeſt, 
and therefore, contrary to the laws of hoipitality, and 
in direct violation of their promiſe, fuitered both the 
Young *wvblemen to die by the hands of the exc— 
cutloner, 

Another trägical event took place in this caſtle, on 


the eleventh of March 1566, namely the murder af 


David\Rizio, ſecretary to Mary queen of Scots. We 
lay it happened in this caſtle, becauſe an ingenious 
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gentleman, who has lately publiſhed an account of his 
travels in Scotland, fays, That Rizio was murdered in 
the abby, whereas we have ſeen above an hundred ma- 
nuicripts, and as mauy printed hittories, which all prove 
the contrary. 

Two parties took their riſe in that age in Scot- 
land, but as we have no connection with either, we 
ſhall relate the affair as it really happened, with the mo- 
tives which induced the queen to retain that man in 
her fervice, and thoſe that inſtigated the nobility to 
murder him. 


Muy of Guiſe, mother of qu-en Mary, had brought“ 


Rizio into Scotland, as one of her attendants, ſo that 
at this time he muſt have been a very aged man; and 
when ſhe died he was ſirongly recommended to her 
daughter, who made choice of him becauſe he was a 
wreigner, and herſelf little acquainted with the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of tne Scots, the being brought up at 
the court of France, He was a native of Savoy, mcan- 
ly born, but of a molt penetrating wit, rizidly honeſt 
and faithful to his royal miſtreſsz bur proud, haugh- 
ty, domineering and infolent, particularly to the Scorch 
nobility, whoſe ferocious notions could not bear the 
thoughts of being inſulted by one who was a ſtranger, 
and had no other intereſt in the country, beſides the 
ſmiles of his ſovereign, 

The queen was at that time fix months pone with 
child, and as the ſecretary could not eality be got from 
her preſence, the enterprize was confidered as likely to 
be attended with many difficulties ; but as it ſeldom 
happens, that thoſe who intend to commit murder, are 
deftitu:c of means, ſo we find the Scotch nobility con- 
triving a ſcheme, that not only anſwered their purpoſe, 
but allo ſecured themſelves from puniſhment. 

They entered into an aſſociation, and when it was 
ripe for execution, perſuaded the king to ſign it, inti- 
mating that things would never take a proper turn till 
Rizio was Cifpaiched, The thoughtleſs young prince 
believed all they ſaid, and in the evening, as the queen 
was fitting with the counteſs of Mar at ſupper, and the 
ſecretary attending, the king, and eight or ten of the 
nobles burit open the door. The queen, in a ſur- 
prize, at ſceing armed men in the room, aſked the king 
What was the matter ? To which he anſwered cooly, 
That ſhe need not be affrighted, for they were only 
come to murder the villain Rizio. 

The unfortunate ſecretary ſeeing no poſſibility of 
eſcaping, ran bebind the queen, and folded bis arms 
round her body, in hopes the conſpirators would pay 
ſome regard to the perſon of their ſovereign, who beg- 
od that they would not murder the man; but if he 
had been guilty of any crime, to bring him to a legal 
try ai. 

Poor Rizio cried aloud for mercy, but all in vain; 
for Douglals, a baſtard brother of the carl of Morton, 
laid hold on the king's dagger, and thruft it with ſuch 
violence into the ſecretary's body, that he was obliged 
to leave it, not being able to pull it out. The ſtroke 
made him redouble his cries z but fainting with the 
Loſs of hood, he let go his hold of the queen, and the 
carl of Nuthven, with ſome others, dragged him into 
the court, and diſpatched him. 

An alarm was immediately ſpread, that the queen's 
liſe was in danger, and all the citizens took up arms 
for her relief; but ſne and the king having ſhewed 
themſelves from a window, the people diſperſed to their 
own houſes. | 

When the different circumſtances attending this 
murder are conſidered, it will appear one of the moſt 
daring which we mect with in hiſtory. It was in the 
piefence of an amiable young queen, {ix months gone 
vith child; and had no regard been paid to her rank 
as 2 ſovereigu, or had not the wretches been deſtitute of 
humanity, they would have conſidered, that the fright 
might have procured an abortion, and conſequently de- 
prived them both oi a queen and an heir, Rut barbari- 
ans are 2s deſtitute of pity, as lions and tigers are of 
realon, / 

This inſult made a laſting impreſſion on the mind of 
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the queen, and as it is impoſſible for a woman ever to 
forgive an affront, unleſs her nature were utterly chang- 
ed, ſo there is great reaſon to believe that the death of 
the king, within a year afterwards, and which we ſhall 
mention preſently was reſolved upon from this moment, 

The ferocitv of the Scottiſh nobility in that age was 
owing to the liberties they had taken during ſix mino- 
ritles, when they uſed to cut each others throats, or 
plunder and murder their poor tenants, TI hey wifhed to 
be rid of the queen as ſoon they had an heir of her 
body, and to that may be aſcribed ul the bloodſhed that 
followed. "The queen was delivered of a fon in this 
caſtle, on the nineteenth day of June following, who 
afterwards aſcended the throne of England, in conſe— 
quence of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. having 
married James IV. of Scotland, his majeſty's great 
randfather. 

After the nobles had forced the queen to ſign a re- 
nunciation of the crown, they ſplit into two parties, 
and when the ear] of Morton was appointed regent, 
they broke out into open hoſtilities. Sir John Kickal- 
dy, brother of fir James, having been ſome years go- 
vernor of this caſtle, refuſed to acknowledged Mor- 
ton as regent, but an army being ſent from England, 
under the command of fir William Drury 1573, they 
opened trenches, and creed a battery of thirty great 
guns, which begen to play upon the garriſon, and con- 
tinued firing, during a whole week, and beat down two 
of the towers. 

At the ſame time much of the wall was beaten down, 
and at laſt on the twenty-ſixth of May an aflault was 
given about ſeven in the morning, which continued 
three hours; but the Englith were driven back with 
coniiderable loſs, | | 

Sir John, however, finding that he could not keep 
the caſtle much longer, ſurrendered himſeif to Drury, 
upon a moſt ſolemn promiſe that he ſhould be reſtored 
to his eſtate ; but the perſid ious commander, ſold him 
to the regent, along with ſeveral other gentlemen, who 
were all hanged in the graſs market, according to the 
regent's directions, and their heads fixed on the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of the caſtle wall. 

This caſtle ſurrendered to Cromwell after the battle 
of Dunbar, and at the revolution, the duke of Gordon 
held it for king James ; but an army being ſent to take 
it, he ſurrendered upon articles of capitulation. 

After the battle of Preſton Pans, in 1745, the rebels 
opened trenches on the caftle hill, that is the hill Jead- 
ing to the city; but general Preſton fired upon them 
from the half moon, and killed an officer with three 
men, ſo that they abandoned the enterprize before 
night. The garriſon made ſome ſallies upon the rebels 
at different times, and unfortunately ſome of the town(- 
men were killed, particularly one Mr. Paton, a young 
gentleman as he was croſſing the High ftreert, 

Among the rebels was one Mr. Taylor, a ſhoe-maker 
in Edinburgh, a vain conceited ſellow, who had ob 
tained from the pretender a captain's commiſſion, and 
ſuch an opinion had he of his abilities, that he under- 
took to get in over the ſouth weſt wall, and ſurprize 
the garriſon, but the governor having notice of the de- 
fign, ſent a ſmall! body of men, who brought him and 
his party priſoners, 

Having thus deſcribed the caſtle, we ſhall take no- 
tice of the other public ſtructures, in the city itſelf, with 
all its new buildings and modern improvements. 

Fronting the caſtle gate are fine gravel walks along 
the top of the hill, much frequented in the ſummer 
evenings, and from theſe we enter the great High.ſtreet, 
which were it not for ſome few obſtructions would be 
one of the fineſFin Europe. In the end next the caſtle 
hill is a noble reſervoir trom whence the city is ſupplied 
with water, conveyed to the houſes, and public places 
through leaden pipes from a collection of ſprings, about 
three miles ſouth weſt of the city, and not from Pent- 
land hill:, as told by a late author, for theſe hills are 
two miles beyond the fountain, That there may al- 
ways be ſufficiency of water in caſes of fire, as well as 
to ſupply the citizens, two hundred and thirty tons are 
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kept in the ciſtern, and if there is any appearance ce 
ſcarcity, an officer is ſent through all the public ſtreets 
to give notice to the people to provide water ſufficient 
to ſerve them two or three days, during which time the 
pipes are ſtopped till the ciſtern is full. 

The ciftern is encloſed in a handſome ſtone Wall, 
and near it is the houſe of the perſon employed to keep 
it in repair, and look after the water. To him all 
complaints are made by thoſe, who think themſelves 
not properly ſupplied, and if he cannot redreſs the griev- 
ance, he is obliged to give notice to the magiſtrates, for 
theſe water works are the property of the city, and not 
like the New River at London, veſted in private hands. 

This part of the great high ftreet, is called the Caſlle 
Hill, and at the bottom of it, ſtands the weigh houſe, 
with ware-houſes over it. At this weigh houſe the ſtreet 
opens very wide, and is called the lawn market, probably 
becauſe many Jinnen drapers had their ſhops in it, but 
there are now ſhops for ail forts of gentee] trades, 

The buildings in this ſtrcet are lofty, and magnifi- 
cent, built of ſtone, being in front about ſeven ſtori-s 
high, but on account of the ſteep declivity of the hill, 
they are in ſome places double that number of toric; 
behind. 

At the caſt end of this part of the ſtreet, the proſpect 
is obſtructed by an old buiiding that remains a Giforice 
to the city. It is called the Lucken Booths, and ccn- 
ſiſts of along row of houſes, chiefly inhabited by mercers, 
glovers, and haberdaſhers ; and on the north tide of the 
fireet, oppoſite to theſe are the ſhops of the ironmongers, 
and ſuch fort of traders. by 

Adjoining to the Lucken Booths, is the Tolbecth, 
or City priſon, and it appears from the hiſtory of $cot- 
land, that many of their pailiaments were formerly held 
in it, as well as the ſeſſion, and other ſupreme courts, 
It is an old ſtone building, very ſtrong, and has all the 
appearance of a place of confinement. It is remarkable 
that all the criminals not only in Edinburgh, but 
throughout all Scotland are alluwed three-pence a day 
in money, with which they may purchaſe what they 
pleaſe. 

Almoſt adjoining to the Tolbooth is St. Giles's 
church, built about four hundred years ago, for a pro- 
voſt and ſecular prieſts, but when the retormation took 
place, it was made one of the pariſh churches, and con- 
tinued ſo till 1633, when Charles I. erected Edinburgh 
into a biſhopric, and ordered this to be the cath: a), 
It is now by partition walls divided into four churches 
in the following manner. 

The choir is called the New Church, being gallericd 
all round, and fronting the pulpit is a throne tor the 
ſovereign, where the high commiſſioner {its during the 
meeting of the general aſſembly. The gallery on the 
eaſt end is deſigned for the lords of the Seſſion, who 
walk with a mace, carried before them w the church 
on Sundays in the forenoon all drefied in their robes. 
The lord provoſt, magiſtrates 2nd town council fit in a 
gallery on the eaſt of the throne, and they alſo walk in 
proceſſion with their mace and ſword carried before 
them. In the ſouth ifle of the new church is a latge 
room wainſcotcd off, where the general aſſembly meets, 
and alſo where the ſynod and Preſbytery of Edinburg! 
aſſemble at their ſtated periods. | 

The general afſembly, is ſomething like the convo- 
cations in England, being deputies, conſiſting of m. 
niſters and elders ſent from every preſbytery in Scotland, 
who meet, not by the king's writ, but their own ap- 
pointment, in the latter end of May, and generally i: 
about twelve or fifteen days. All appeals from the oth! 
inferior church judicatories are heard before them, and 
their decree is final. > 

The king appoints one of the Scotch peers, to act ns 
his high commiſſioner, who is allowed one thoviar- 
pounds out of the exchequer, and on the firſt day of the 
aſſembly, he walks in procethon, from his lodgings t 
the church, where he hears a fermon, and then goes 
into the aſſembly room, and produces his majeity » 
commiſſion, which being read and recorded, 2 moacid” 
tor, or preſident is choſen, who immediately takes *©'- 
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chair, and conſtitutes the aſſembly by prayer, after 
which they proceed to buſineſs. 

All cauſes were formerly pleaded here by the clergy, 
but of late years the cuſtom has crept in of picading 
in ſoine caſes by cot neil, but that does not deprive the 
clergy of their privilege, for they ſtill ſpeak to the 
que eſtions, as the meim ders do in the houſe of com- 
mots. 

The next part of the cathedral is called the Old 
Church, and conſifte of the great croſs, under the 
tower, and in * ſouth iſle are luck up poles with the 
remaining rags of ſome banners, ſaid to have been 
brought from Palaſtine ; but more probably ſome tro- 
phies taken from the Enzlifh, 

The weſt end of the cathedral is divided into two 
churches, ſeparated by a partition wall, one of which 
is called the Tolbooth church, and the other Haddock's 
Hole, becauſe it was once uicd as a place where ſiſh 
was fold. Theſe two laft mentioned churches are dou— 
ble galleried all round, one above the other, and al- 
ways ſo crowded that it is difficult for a perion to pro- 
cure a ſeat. 

The ſteeple of this church is a large ſquare tower 
above the tower is a fine ſpire, built almoſt in the form 
of a mitre, and in it area fct of chimes, where a man 
plays with his hand from one to two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. In the fteeple are two bells, which are rung 
on Sundays to call the people to church ; and at ſome 
ſtated periods in the day. And there are two very large 
ones, which are not rung, but only tolled, and by an 
inſcription on one of them, it is faid that it was cait in 
1685, and is only to be tolled to give the inhabitants 
notice of fire. The clock firikes both the hour and 
quarters, in the ſame manner as St. Paul's in London. 
and under the eaſt dial-piate is a large globe, half 
black and half gilt, which ſhews the changes of the 
moon. 

On the ſouth ſide of the church is the Parliament 
Cloſe, ſurrounded partly by houſes, and partly by the 
Parliament Houſe, and the other public offices. The 
ſtatue of Charles II. on horſcback Hands with the back, 
oppoſite the great door of the Parliament Houſe, the 
left fide to the church, and the face, fronting the 
lofty buildings on the cate. 

It is well known, the Preſbyterians ſeldom mention 
the name of that | omg Ma without aſfixing to it ſome 
opprobrious appellation ; and we remember a plain 
country man, one day, after he had ſtood ſtaring at it 
for ſome time, was aſked, What he thought of the 
ſtatue) Why, ſays he, 1 think it 1s placed very 
right, for his back is to juſtice, his face to Rome, 
« and he is caſt ing a ſquint eye on the church.” 

The Parliament Houſe was built by Charles I. 1030, 
and is one of the beit ſtructures for the uſe it was = th 
gned for that we remember to have ſeen. The great 
door is ſpacious, and over it are fine ſtatues of Juſtice 
and Mercy. 

The parliament of Scotland, like that of England, 
be fore the! reign of Edward III. conſiſted of one body, 
and ſat all in one houſe, although the conſtituent 
members were much the fame as at preſent. There 
was a throne for the king, or in his abſence the com- 
miſſioner, and a ſeat for the chancellor, who always 
ſat as ſpeaker, but they had not a ſeparate houſe of 
commons, becauſe all fat in one room. T he throne, 
and all the ſeats for the members are now removed, and 
the great hall is divided by a wooden ſcreen, part of 
which is uſed in the ſame manner as Weſtminſter Hall, 
for ſhops or ſtajls for hardware men and bookſellers. 
Another divifion is uſed as courts for the iheritis, com- 
miſſaries, and other inferior courts, where ſmall 
debts are recovered, and ordinary diſputes | terininated, 
The other divifion is for the lord ord dinary, that is, one 
of the lords of ſeſſion, who fits to near all cauſes in the 
the firſt inſtance, before they are brought into the inner 


houſe, But this magiſtrate is changed every week ; fo 
that all the lords, e:ccept the preſident, take it in ro- 
tation, 


Adjoining to the parliament houſe is the ſeſſion 


| lodyed here, before they are examined by a magiſtrate; 
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houſe, where the preſident, and thirteen of the lords 
fit, to hear and determine all cauſes in law and equity. 
This court has the moſt auguſt appearance of any we 
_ law. and is far more mag! iificent than thoſe in 

Wettmiatter Hall, where the judg ges are obliged to ſit 
in corners, no Way equal to their dignity. 

The town council houſe, or guildhall, ſtands at the 
north end of the parliament houſe; and over it is 2 
room for the lords of the juiticiary, who try in all 
criminal matters; but it they happen to fit out of 
leon time, the court is held in the ſeſſion houſe. 

he outer hall of he ſeſſion is for the ſervants and 
officers to walk in, and there are fiſteen wooden boxes, 
each having on it the name of a jud ge, with a ſlit in the 
lid, into which all the papers or petitions to their lord- 
ſhips are put; and at one corner is a room, where they 
put on their roves. 

Over the icflion houſe is a large room for the barons 
of the exchequer, who | judge in all matters of revenue 
but this court having been eſtabliſhed ſince the union, 
che proceedings are the ſame as in England, 

The rocf of the pas]: ament houte within, is much 
moie curious than that of Weſtminſter Ilall, and the 
top it is covered with lead. 

Under the ſeflioa houſe is the lawyers or advocates 
library, founded in the reign of Charles II. containing 

about thirty thouſand volumes, betides many cu 16s 
manuſcripts, particularly the records of monaſteries, and 
(ome ancicint bibles, 

In 1752, a marble ſtatue of the late right honourable 
Daher Forbes, lord prefident of the i-flion, was ſer 
up in the outer parliament houſe, where the Jord or- 


dinary fits, and under it is an inſcription in Latin, to 
the follov ing import: : 


The Faculty of Adyocates, have, with 9 
&« erected this monument, to perpetuate th» e— 
mory of Duncan Forbes, prefident of his fu 
preme civi] court, a man of exemplary virtue, 
a valuable citizen, and a moſt upright judge. 
% A. D. Moc u.“ 


Moſt of the ſhops in the parliament cloſe are inha- 
bited by bookſellers, and filver-ſmiths; and in one of 
the houſes, the general poſt-office for Scotland is kept, 
but it is under the direction of the poſt-maſter general 
of Great Britain. 

Leaving the Parliament Cloſe, we enter again into 
the Great High-itreet, in the middle of which was a 
nne croſs, where proclamations were made, but it was 
taken down 1756. On the upper part of it ſtood a 
line ſtone, twenty feet long, which had been gilt; 
but as the workmen were taking it down, it broke in 
pieces. 

On the north ſide of the firect, near the croſs, 1s the 

Uxchange, ſiniſhed on a moſt elegant plan; but fo at- 
tached are the people to their old cuſtoms, that altho' 
there is every conveniency for tranſacting of buſinels, 
yet they ſtill meet where the croſs flood, expoſed to all 
the ſeverities of the weather. 

The Cuſtom-houle is over the Exchange, and ſome 
rentcel ſhops are kept in the piazzas; but it is cer- 
tainly very ſooliſu in the people, where ſo much public 
buſineſs is done, not to meet in this place, which was 
built for that purpoſe, at a great expence. 

In the middle of the ſtreet t, a little below the Ex- 
change, is the guard houſe, where three companies of 
men, each conſiſting of twenty- five, under the com- 
mand ot three captains, ſerjeants and corporals, do 
duty, in order to preſerve the peace of the city ; but 
they are not military, being only common chairmen, 
or other Jabourers, hired for that purpoſe, and have 
each ſix-pence per day; but if they are found guilty of 
any miſbchaviour, they are immediately diſcharged. 
Tney are dreſſed in ſcarlet, faced with blue, and tneir 
captuins have each an allowance of eighty pounds a 
Vear. 

All delinquents, taken up on ſuſpicion of crimes are 
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and at the eaſt end of the guard houſe is a place where 
the chimney-ſweepers wait till they are called for ; two 
of them being obliged to fit up in the guard houſe every 
night, to be ready to aſſiſt in cate of tire. I hoſe chim- 
ney-{weepers at Edinburgh are under very itrict regu— 
lations, none of them being admitted until they are nrſt 
approved of by the lord provolt and town council, and 
each wears a badge on his breaſt, to diſtinguſh him 
from ſome bodies of people in the city, who are known 
by a hgnature of the ſame ſort. 

A little farther below, on the ſouth fide of the ſtreet, 
ſtands the "l'rone church, built 1641, at the expence ot 
the inhabitants, and is the beſt ſtructure of its fort in 
T.dinburah. 

Behind it is the poultry market, and in the middle 
of the ſtreet, exactly facing the church door, is the 
form of the lid of a cofhn, made of ftuurs, and always 
repaired when the pavement is mended. It is called 
Merlin's, or Marlin's grave, and the people have a tra- 
dition, that the perſon buried under it, was the firſt 
who ever made a regular pavement in Scotland, and 
deſired to be interred in that manner. 

On this place formerly flood the Trone, i. e. a place 
where all provitiens, ſuch as butter and cheele, for- 
merly brought to the city, were weighed, as is ſtill 
the practice in many towns in Scotland. Its name be- 
ing moſt probably derived from the term in aruhmetic, 
I roy Weight, or elfe troy weight was derived from 

It. 

In the Trone church is a lecture every Sunday morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, for the benefit of ſervants, whoſe 
neceiiary employments in drefling victuals, hinders 
them from attending divine ſervice, the other parts of 
the day. | 

In a ſtreet, called Niddery's Wynd, near the Trone 
church, is St. Mary's chappel, a neat modern build— 
ing, crected on the ruins of an old chapel, and now 
uſed as à hall for the company of Joiners, and the body 
of Free Maſons. | 

At the extiemity of the High Street, and juſt where 
the ſuburb, called the Cannon-gate, begins, 1s the 
Nether Eow Port, and over it was a tower and a ſpire, 
built 1606, but both are now taken down, and the pat- 
ſage laid open. 

In one of the houſes, near the Nether Bow Port on 
the iront of the fiift floor, are two fine Roman figures, 
the one a man, the other a woman, and, by moſt an- 
tiquarians ſuppoſed to be figures of the emperor Seve- 
ius, and the empreſs Julia, but no account is left by 
whom they were brought to this part of the iſland, Jn- 
deed the ignorant fellow, who ſet them up here, has 
put an inſcription underneath, by which we are told, 
that they are the pictures cf Adam and Eve ; but thoſe 
who know any thing of Roman antiquities, will ſoon 
diſcover their authenticity. 

A little above the Nether Bow Port, on the ſouth 
fide of the ſtreet, is Gray's Cloſe, leading towards the 
lower ſtreet, called the Cow-gate, and at the bottom of 
it is the mint, where money uled to be coined ; but it 
is now let out in tenements, one part being inhabited 
by the king's imith, who has a ſalary of fifty pounds a 
ear. 

The Cow- gate is a low narrow ſtreet, and the build— 
ings much inferior to thoſe in the High ſtreet, but 
many of them are neat, although every way as incon- 
venient as the former, of which we ſhall take ſome no- 
tice afterwards. 

In a field, or rather a piece of waſte ground, in the 
ſouth eaſt part of the city, near the Cow-gate, is the 
hall, for the company ot ſurgeons, a handſome modern 
ſtructure, and in the gallery are ſome tine paintings, 
particularly a moſt beautiful halt length drawing of the 
late dector Pitcairn. 

Almoſt adjoining to the Surgeons Hall, is the Gram- 
mar School, under a rector and feur uſhers, where 
vouth are properly qualified for the Univerſity. The 
ichool is divided into five claſſes, the laſt of which, 
who read the higheſt claſſicg, is under the rector, and 
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the whole number of ſcholars amount upon an avera 
one year with another, to about two hundred, 

The magiſtrates of Edinburgh, athited by ſome of 
the miniſters, viſit it on the hift of Auguſt, when the 
young gentlemen are examined, and each receive a ne, 
book, as a preſent, in proportion to the proprels he has 
made in his learning. 

Near the ſchool is lady Yeſter's church, a plain 
ſtructure, without any fteepie, it being founded in 
1647, at a time when the Preibyterians had the greateſt 
averhon to every thing that relembied popith chutches, 
as the poct lays, 


ry 
Se, 


Pull out the biſhops, burn their powns, 
And bind their troopers and dragoons. 


In this church is a gallery for the uſe of the Rudents 


in the Univerlity, but none of them are obliged to at- 


tend divine ſervice in it, unleſs they think proper. 

The Royal Infirmary is only divided from this church 
by a narrow paſiage, where the ground riſes conſide- 
rably, for it was formerly a garden belonging to a con- 
vent of Dominicans. The intirmary is a handſome mo- 
dern building, conſiſting of a body and two fide wings 
joined to it, the whole being capable of accommodating; 
two hundred patients, beſides all the neceſſary places 
for ſervants. All the appartments are defigned in the 
fame manner as thoſe of the London hoſpitals, and 
over the middle front is a handſome turret, with a clock 
and a bell, 

The operation room is one of the beſt we have ſeen, 
and near it is the hall where the governors meet, in 
which is a fine painting of the late George Drummond, 
eſquire, who was not nominally, but really a father to 
this city, 

Behind the infirmary are agreeable walks for the pa- 
tients, and the whole is under the moſt regular govern- 
ment which could have been invented. 

A little to the weſtward of the infirmary ſtands the 
College, or Univerſity ; but it is ſuch an irregular pile 
of buildings, that a ſtranger, who has heard of ſo many 
learned men brought up at it, would rather imagine 
it to be the ruins of a convent, patched up in lauer 
times. 

It is divided into three courts, where the public 
ſchools are kepi, and ſome of the profeſſors reſide ; but 
none of the ſtudents are obliged to lodge in it, nor arc 
they diſtinguithed by any particular habit, as thoſe a 
the other Univerſities. 

Over the gate, facing the city, is a large tower, buil: 
in the molt clumſy manner; and at the fouthern ex- 
tremity of the inner court is a noble Muſeum, founded 
in the reign of Charles II. by fir Andrew Balfour, au 
eminent phyſician, who had been tutor to Wilmot, cal! 
of Rocheſter, 

The library is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, wel! 
furniſhed, both with books and manuſcripts ; and in ie 
is preſerved the ſcul of the famous Buchannan, which 
was taken out of his grave in the reign of Charles“ 
when the parliament houſe was built on the burying 
ground of St. Giles's church, where the remains of that 
eminent ſcholar had been depoſited. 

Under the library is a printing-houſe, and at the 
north eaſt end is a ſtair-caſe leading to the Public Hal 
where the exerciſes are delivered, and the degrees con- 
ſerred. 

Near the Public Hall is that for the profeſſors of d. 
vinity, who read lectures five days in the week, as the 
principal does one every Saturday, not only to the flu- 
dents in divinity, but alſo to the others in general, 1! 
they chooſe ro attend. In this hall is a ſelect library 
of bibles, critics and commentators, for the ute of th 
profeſſor and his ſtudents, that they may not be dblig 
to attend the public library, 

This famous Univerſity was founded in 1582, by © 
charter from James VI. on the ruins of a Carthulo! 
monaſtery, built at the ſole expence of the citizens, 
ſil! pay the ſalaries of the profeſſors, except a [2w, Wi? 
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have been ſince added by the government. Beſides the 
principal and profeſſor of divinity, there are profeſſors 
of all the liberal arts and ſciences, ſo that it is at pre- 
ſent the moſt flouriſhing univerſity in Scotland ; and 
with reſpect to the ſtudy of the different branches of 
phyſic, equal, if not ſuperior to any in Europe. The 
lord provoſt and majeſtrates of Edinburgh are its perpe- 
tual chancellors, and by them all the profeſſors are no- 
minated, except ſuch as are paid by the government. 

The principal and profeſſor of divinity have good 
houſes, and ſuch of the other profeſſors as reſide in the 
college have neat apartments, but many of them, par- 
ticulary the phyficians, have houſes at their own cx- 
pence in the city, The number of ſtudents in this ce- 
lebrated univerſity is generally between fix and ſeven 
hund:ed, and as many of them come from very diſtant 
parts, ſo they generally make ſuch uſe of their time, 
that they return to their friends with every accompliſh- 
ment that can be acquired in any ſeat of learning. 

It muſt alſo be added, that to the honour of the city 
of Edinburgh, and to promote the dignity of their uni— 
verſity, they have ſo far advanced the ſalaries of the 
proſeſſors, that each of them can live in a very gentcel 
manner, which induces many of the moſt learned men 
in Scotland to accept of a vacant chair. 

In 1687, when James II. was endeavouring to efta- 
bliſh popery, one Mr. Ridpath, a young ſtudent, deli- 
vered a Theme in the divinity hall, wherein he proved 
the pope to be Antichriſt, and the church of Rome, the 
whore of Babylon. 

The earl of Perth, a profeſſed papiſt, was then chan- 
cellor of Scotland, and having heard how the young 
gentleman had ridiculed his beloved idolatry, reſolved 
to be revenged on him as ſoon as he could receive orders 
from the king how to act. But the intrepid youth who 
ſaw the religion and liberties of his country at ſtake, aſ- 
ſembled the whole body of the ſtudents, and having em- 


ployed a carver to make the image of a man in wood, 


and hollow within, they dreſſed it in ſuch robes as the 


pope wears, with a mitre on its head, and keys hung 
to the girdle, the hollow part within being filled with 
gun powder, 

With this pageant, the whole body of ſtudents march- 
ed to the croſs, and having placed his holineſs on the 
top of a large parcel of faggots, Mr. Ridpath made a 
long oration, wherein he enumerated all the crimes 
the pope had been guiity of, and the neceflity that they 
were under of puniſhing him in the ſame manner as he 
did the proteſtants. The young gentleman having end- 
ed his ſpeech, fire was ſet to the pile, and the image 
tiew up into the air, to the great diverſion of the po- 
pulace. 

News of this indignity being ſent to the king, all the 
ſtudents, as well as profeſſors were ordered to be turned 
out of the college, the rents ſequeſtered, and the doors 
fealed up. Mr. Ridpath eſcaped to Holland, where he 
remained till the revolution, and then returned to his 
native country, 

It was on or near the ſpot where the college now 
ſtands, that Henry Stewart, earl of Darnley, and king 
of Scotland, was murdered, the place beiug called at 
that time, the Kirk of Field, Henry had been ſome- 
time ill of a fever at Glaſgow, whether the queen went 
to ſee him, and waited with him about ten days. 

Finding him likely to recover, ſhe adviſed him to 
ſuffer himſelf to be brought to Edinburgh, where he 
would be more properly attended, and have the advice 
and aſſiſtance of the beſt phyſicians. The young king 
conſented, and being carried in a litter to this place, 
to the ſurpriſe of every one, inſtead of being lodged 
in the palace, or the caſtle, as his dignity required, was 
under pretence of having proper apartments fitted up 
for him, placed in an obſcure houſe in this place, which 
at that time was one of the ſuburbs of the city, 

On the ninth of February 1557, about two in the 
morning the houſe, in which he lay was blown up by 
gun-powcer, and his body found at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, The whole city was alarmed with the noiſe, 
but more ſe, when they found the body of the king, not 
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as if blown up with the houſe, for he appeared to have 
been ſtrangled, and carried out, before the houſe was 
blown up, in order to make the people believe that 
it had happened by accident, but that was an impoſition 
\bogg grols a nature to be credited by any ſenſible per- 
on. 

That the earl of Bothwell and his ſervants were the 
actual murderers is evident from a variety of proofs, not 
is it an eaſy matter to attempt vindicating the queen 
from being a party concerned, ſhe certainly knew lome- 
thing of it, and when we conſider the elevated ſtation to 
which ſhe had advanced Darnley, the brutal manner 
in which he treated her, with the murder of the ſecre- 
tary in her preſence, we need not wonder at female re- 
ſentment being ſo violent in the breaſt of the young 
queen, although nothing can be pleaded in juſtification 
of the crime. 

Henry was undoubtedly one of the handſomeſt men 
in that age ; tall, well ſhaped, with fine hair, and a 
winning, graceful countznance, He was well ſkilled 
in all the warlike exerciſes of thoſe times, but of ſo ſim- 
ple and eaſy a temper, that he was ruled by any one 
who could get acceſs to him, and would reveal to them 
the moſt important ſecrets, which they always made a 
bad uſe of, both by expoſing the weakneſs of the young 
king, and fomenting the flames of civil war, to the great 
ſorrow of every good man, and the deſtruction of their 
afflicted country, 

On 1h: weſt of the college, is the T rades hoſpital, a 
handſome modern building, where thirty young women 
daughters of decayed tradeſmen in the city are boarded, 
lodged, cloathed in the molt decent, though faſhion- 
able manner, and inſtructed in ſuch learning as to qua- 
lity them for genteel ſervices, 

To the weſtward of this ſtructure, one Mr. Cambell 
has built ſome genteel houſes in the modern taſte, and 
called them by the general name ot Argyle-ſquare, but 
they do not deſerve that appellation ; for Cambell hav- 
ing incroached on the ground of another proprietor, a 
long ſuit at law enſued, which coſt a conſiderable ſum, 
and ſome of the houſes having been pulled down, thoſe 
erected in their ſtead, are ſo irregular, that the whole 
plan is disfigured. 

The Horſe Wynd leading from the eaſt end of theſe 
buildings to the Cowgate, has ſome good houſes, par- 
ticularly one, built by the late fir Gilbert Elliot of 
Minto. 

From the foot of the Horſe Wynd; the Cowgate ex- 
tends weſtward, and on the north fide is the fiſh market, 
where that uſeful article of proviſions 1s ſold extremely 
cheap. | 

There is alſo a new fiſh market on the ſame fide of the 
Cowgate, a little more to the eaſtward ; and on the 
weſt of the ſiſh market, is the meal market, where vaſt 
quantities of oat-meal are fold to the people. The 
meal market is ſurrounded by a prodigious lofty pile of 
buildings; but ſew, except natives, can ſubmit to live 
in them, as they are ſo high, that ſome families reſide 
up eight or nine ſtories. 

A little to the weſt of the meal market, are the back 
ſtairs, leading to the parliament cloſe, and at the top of 
them is a handſome houſe, where an inſurance office is 
kept. 

The hall for the company of Taylors is on the ſouth 
ſide of the Cowgate, a little below the back itzirs, be- 
ing the beſt ſtructure of that nature in Edinburgh, 
though only the firſt floor of a houſe, or as they call 
their buildings, a Land, and in it muſical entertain 
ments are held, in the winter evenings. 

At the upper end of the Cowpgate on the ſouth fide of 
the ſtreet is Magdalen's Hoſpital, founded in the year 
1505, for decayed widows of ſmiths, but the penſioners 
of that company are now ſupported by weekly ſalaries, 
and the hoſpital is uſed as a hall, It is an handiome 
gothic flructure with a tower, in which is a clock and 
a bell, the upper part being crowned with a ſpire. 

A little to the weſtward of this hoſpital, the Covr- 
gate terminates by joining with the grafs market, the 
Smithfield of Edinburgh, it being the place where not 
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only hay, but likewiſe all ſorts of cattle are ſold, and 
at the weſt end, near the weit port, are penns for hold- 
ing of ſheep, in the ſame manner as in Smithfield, 'I his 
ftreet is moſtly inhabited by inn-keepers; and near the 
penns, about twenty years ago, were ſome poor thatch- 
ed cottages ; but they have been ſince pulled down, and 
a fine row of houſes, erected by one Mr. Lithgow, a 
paper merchant. 

From the north eaſt end of the Graſs Market, an 
irregular ſtreet extends to the Weigh-houſe in the High 
Street, and is called the Weſt Bow, becauſe that, in 
farmer times, there was an arch or bow in the middle. 
oſt of the houſes in the upper end of the Weſt How 
are inhabited by braziers; and in the lower part are 
Mops belonging to wholeſale dealers in iron, and ſuch 
other ſorts of heavy articles. 

Oppoiite the foot of the welt bow, is the Corn Mar- 
ket ; and near it in the middle of the ſtreet is the place 
where criminals are executed, which naturally leads 
us to mention an incident which happened here in 

36. 

All the printed accounts that we have ſeen concern- 
ing it ate excecding faulty; but as we have converſed 
with many of thoſe, who were eye witneſſes of the 
tranſaction, and have ſufficient proots now before us, 
we can give our readers a more accurate account of it, 
than ever yet was publiſhed, 

The inhavitants of Scotland, like thoſe of ſome parts 
of England, had been to long addicted to ſmuggling, 
that they did not conſider it as a crime, to rob the go- 
vernment of that revenue, ſo neceſſary to ſupports its 
intereſt and dipiity ; or in other words, they had reaped 
ſuch profits from the ſale of prohibited goods, that 
they were loath to part with the ſources of their trea- 
ſure. Nay, to ſuch an heighth had ſmuggling arrived, 
that even men of fair characters, in all other reſpects, 
were engaged in it, as will appear from the following 
narrative. 

Andrew Wilſon, a man reſpeQed by all who knew 
him, lived about a mile from Kirkaldy in Fifeſhire. 
He kept a country public houſe, on the road leading to 
Cowpar, and dealt largely in ſmuggling brandy and 
other liquors from France, in defiance of all the ita- 
tutes made to prohibit that illicit commerce. Having 
received a large cargo from on board a ſhip at Wemys, 
he was carrying it home to his own houſe, when a 
party of dragoons, under the command of ſome revenue 
officers, ſeized and lodged it in the Cuſtom-houſe at 
Wemys. 

Wilſon, no ways ſatisfied with his loſs, although he 
had been ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, gathered 
a band of deſperate fellows together, who went and 
broke open the Cuſtom-houſe, taking out of it all his 
own goods, which had been ſeized, without meddling 
with any others. | 

Such an audacious attempt muſt either have proved 
ſome defect in the laws, or rendered the magiſtrates ut- 
terly inexcuſeable, had the delinquent not been made a 
public example to offended juſtice. Accordingly war- 
rants were iſſued out for apprehending the ſmugglers, 
and Wilſon, with one Robertſon, a leading man ai.ong 
them, were taken, tried, and found guilty, 

It was the practice of that time, though never ſince, 
to ſend the priſoners under ſentence of death, every Sun- 
day, to the Tolbooth church, guarded by ſome of the 
City ſoldiers, where they received exhortations from the 
miniſter, ſuitable to the awful change they were going 
to make, 

On the Sunday before the time appointed for their 
execution, Wilſon, with an heroic firmneſs which 
would have done honbur to an old Roman, conſidering 
that he had led Robertſon into the ſnare, laid hold of 
one ſoldier with his tecth, and two others with his 
hands, calling to his companion to make his eſcape. 

Lobertſon, notwithſtanding his having handcuffs on, 
made his eſcape out of the church, through the Parlia- 
ment Cloſe, out of the back gate of the college, and 
from thence to the Potter Row, without the city, where 
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he procured a horſe, rodet o Dunbar, and 
a veſſel bound for Holland. 

in 1756 he kept a public houſe, near the bridge jg 
Rotterdam, where we converſed with him, and fou 4 
him a very ſenſible diſcerning man, forry for the follic. 
of his youth, and extremely hoſpitable to ſtrangers. "7 

In the mean time, as he could not be found, Wilen 
was in conſequence of his ſentence taken from the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh, on the fourteenth of April. 
and hanged in the Graſs Marker. 1 

T he lords of juſticiary, having ſome ſuſpicion that 2, 
eſcue was intended, gave Hrict orders to Mir. Wilſon 
tlie lord provoſt of Edinburgh, to exert himſelf in keep. 
ing the peace of the city, and take care to ſee that th . 
law was properly executed. Upon which the prot 
deſired the commandant of the forces in the caflle 
to ſend a detachment of the military, who were 
be ſtationed in the Lawn Market, while two comnaric. 
of the city guard, conſiſting of fifty men, under the 
command of captain john Portcous, attended at thc 
gallows in the Grafs Market. 

From what we are able to learn, it appears that the 
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but juſt as the hangman was going vp the ladder to cu: 
him down, the mob became outragious, and threy 
ſtoncs, one of which ſtruck the hang man on the noſ- 
and he ran down the ladder, to the ſcaffold, with th: 
utmolt precipitation. 

Forteous, who was abhorred by all ranl;s of people, 
ſeeing tae mob prefiing toward the ſcaffold, turned to 
his men, and in a rage called out, fire and be d-. 
Nothing in the world could be more cruel, as all the 
windows in the ſtreet were full of people, looking out: 
and although ſome might be foolith enough to throw 
ſtones, yet it could not be ſuppoſed, that all were 
equally guilty, although when the men fired, it was 
natural to imagine, that all would be involved in the 
ſame danger. dome of the men thinking to ſave the 
ics of the people fired towards the ground; but many 
of the balls went through the legs of the mob, and od 
caſioned amputations, Others, in their confuſion, fred 
their pieces up in the air, but the ſhot ſtruck on 
thoſe in the windows, and killed feveral of them. 
The captain, in order to animate his men, turn 
with his piece in his hand, and ſhot a young man 
dead. 

This being over, the hangman went up the ladde: 
and cut down the criminal, while Porteovs drew up hi- 
men, and marched to the city guard, where an office 
took him into cuſtudy, by order of the lord provoſt, ane 
he was committed to priton. 


Being indicted at the inſtance of the lord advocate, 


U 


and his proper defence given in, on the fixth of feln 
1736, the high court of juſticiary pronounced the tv! - 


lowing inte:locutary judgment, 


*© The lord juſtice clerk, and lords commifioners © 
& juſticiary, having conſidered the indictment, raise. 
and perſued, at the inſtance of Duncan Forbes ©: 
„ Culloden, efquire, his majeſty's advocate for h. 
© highneſs's intereſt, avainit John Porteous, paunc!, 
find, that the pannel having, at any of the times a 
places libelled, fired a gun among the people, 2 
„ ſembled at the execution, or having given orders to 


6 the ſoldiers, under his command, to fire, and there - 


«© upon they, the ſoldiers, or any of them, having gc- 


A cordingly fired and upon the firing. either by him- 


ſelf or them, the perſons mentioned in the indie! 


the pannels being art and part (i, e. acceitary} „ 
any of the foreſaid crimes, arc, relevant to ine. 


ment, or any of them, were killed or wounded, G- 


the pains of law; but allow the pannel to addugs 
© what evidence he can, with reſpect to his behaviour, 
« at the time the foreſaid crimes are faid to hays 


© been committed, and remit the 
to the knowledge of an aſſize, 
jury.) 
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Accordingly the tryal came on in the High Court of 


Juſticlary, on * eleventh of ſuly, and after examin— 
ing many witneſſes, both for and againſt the pro— 
ſecution, the jury who were moſtly 
property, ſound the priſoncr guilty, and he received 
ſentence of death to bs hanged, in the Graſs Market on 
he eighth day of the next September. 

His late majeſty was at that time on a viſit to Hanover, 
and the qucen wes intruſted with the management of 
aitairs till his return. Powerful application was made 
for Porteous, and the queen, like a prudent woman, 
not knowing how to ad, in ſuch an intricate affair, 
ſummoned a privy co:ncil, and by their advice ſent a 
reprieve to Porteous tor bx weeks, Sens by that 
time the arrival of his majeſty fiom German? 

The reprieve arrived at Edinburgh on the ſecond * 
September, and although the magiſtrates did every 
thing to conceal it from he public, yet it ſoon tranſ⸗ 
jired ; and the citizens finding that the criminal was 
likely to clca; 50 the juſt, ce of tne law, reſolved upon 
one of the moſt extuaordinaiy ſchemes that we inst 
with in the annals of any civilized country. 

On the ſeventh of geptember, about eleven in * 
evening, a deſperate, chough well regulated mob 
people, all in difgu:! ile, ſeized on the arms in the city 
guard, and marched in the beſt order to the Tolbooth, 
the door of which they attempt- 5 to break open, but 
that proving ineffectual, they let {irc to its and ſo inade 
way for their entry. When they entered the priſon, 
they forced the inner turnkey to open the door of the 
room, in which Potcous was contined, and led hun 
down ſtairs with as much 1: entarity as if it had been 

oon d: ay, and they 
ci of a magiftrate. 
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1ad been acting in Obedience to the 


He | begge: d in the moſt earneſt manner ior mercy, but 
the people told him, That no intreaies would ſave his 
life; for as he had murdered the innocent, the only 
atonement he could make in this life, was to ſuffer 
death according to the injured, laws of his country. As 
the mob approached towards the head of the Welt Bow, 
it was propoſed by ſome of them to hang him over a 
gu poſt at that place; but the reſt objected, urging as 
their reaſon, that it was moſt proper he ſhould dic 
where the murder had been commited, 

Wen they cam to the Grais Market, they firſt diſ- 
coveted, that they had forgot to purchaſe a halter; but 
there being ſever ſhops, which dealt in that article, 
on both ſides of tne ſtreet, they broke open one, and 
took out as much as was ſufficient for their purpoſe. 
Having fixed it about his neck, they threw the one end 
over 2 pole, uſed by a dyer for h: anging out cloaths, ex- 
actly oppoſite to where the ga . is ſet up, during 
public executions; but he having got his hands between 
the rope and his neck, one of them ſtruck him with a 
Lochaber ax, which obliged him to let go his hold, and 
he was ſoon after diſpatched, 

As ſoon as he was dead, the mob departed to their 
own houtes in the moſt private m. inner, leaving all the 
arms which they had ſeized irom the city guard, at the 
place of execution. No mob had ever ontrived their 
ſcheme better, or ever behaved with iuch 
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leman, who was one of the cvidences on his 
tryal, told us, That Velides tne body of people, who 
Lroke open the priſon, there were parties diſperſed ell 
over the city, to prevent any of the inhabitants from 
coming to his aſſiſtance, Wo of their own body acted 
the part of clergymen, by talking to the captain on the 
nature of his guilt, and the neceſiity he was under to 
mplore the mercy of God, And as ſoon as the cxc-— 
cution was ove r, they went to the lord provoſt's hou'e, 
told him they were ſatisſied, and di perſcd nt any 
rerſon takin! 1 notice of them. 
it was evident, that ſome perſons of more than or- 
dinary rank, were concerned in this tranſaction, for 
the turn key declared, that altho' ſome of then ſeemed 
diguiſe J. yet he could caſily diftinguiſh fine cloaths 
under leather © prons, and greaſy frocks. Such an in- 
ſult offered to the government, could not pals un- 
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noticed, and therefore a proclamation was iſſued, offer 
ing a reward of two hundred pounds to any pecion who 
would di ſees er one of the mob, but all to no purpoſe ; 
tor although. ſome were apprehended upon ſuſpicion, 
yet no proof of their gait appearing, they were dit- 
charged. | 

A very extr aordinary act of parliament alſo paſled at 
the {ame time, though by a ſmall majority, declaring; 


it Capital felony for any of the inhabitants to harbour 
the rioters ; but all to no put po 1 it produced no bet- 
ter diicovery than the pi roclamation. But what gave 
the 21 reateſt offence to the people of Scotland, was the 
ordering the act to be read once a month, in all their 
pariſh churches, during, a whole year, 

1 ne Qreatc {1 # art or the Cit 1. +4 4 ky te] 


1 ry SY 
the ACT with 
contempr, reluſing to read it, and: 


| ole few who com- 
plicd, were held in the utmoſt A ee by their peo— 
ple ever afterwards. 

Alexander WI fon, eſquire, the lord provoſt, 
taken into the cuſtody of a kina's meſſenger, and 


— 11 


was 
\ en braught 
up co London, to attend the houſe Gi OD by hom 
he was Ciiqualified from cver holding any place under 
the government, and the city was ined in the ſum of 
two thouſand pounds, as a proviſion for Portcous's wi— 
dow. 

Upon the hole, this ws a molt extraordinary 
tranſaction; and when we conſider how odious Porte- 
ous had made hunfcif to the citizens, we cannot won- 
der at their juſt reſentment 3 and we would adviſe all 
military officers, who are ſent to keep the peace, to 
take care how they act, leſt in the end they may by 
rouſing the ſpirit of the people, meet with the ſame 
fate, 

At the upper end of a lane, on the ſouth fide of the 
Graſs Market, is Heriot's hoſpital, one of the nobleſt 
foundations, at the expence of one man, which is to 
be met with in Britain; but no perſon can behold it 
without lamenting the unneceſſary profuſion of expence 
that has been laid out in the buildin; g. In all public 
ſtructures for charitable uſes, neatneſ-, ſimplicity, 
ftrength, and conveniency, ſhould be principally ad- 
hered to, and all uſcleſs decorations avoided, as of no 
real uſe to the edifice, but only ſerving to devour too 
much of the money leſt by the donor, 

Lleriot's hoſpital is qui te the reverſe, it has rather the 
appearance of a magnificent college, or a royal palace, 
than a building appropriated for the reception of or- 
phans. It is one of the moſt regular pieces of archi- 
tecture that can be met with, hark ing been finiſhed on a 
plan of Inigo Jones, and conſiſts of a fine open ſquare, 
conſtructed in the following manner. 

The front to the north is lower in the middle than 
the ends, which have each fine battlements, crovencd 
with Eight beautiiul turrets. The gate is nobly exe- 


) 
Cutec d in the Doric order, the aſcent to it is by thre C 


flights of ſteps, and over it is a handſome ſteeple, 11 
which is a cloc K and a bell. 

The north and eaſt ſides within, are built on ſtate! 
piazzus. The weſt fide is taken up with the hall; 
and over. it. are the apartments for the matters. In the 
center of the ſouth wing is one of the moſt beautiful 
chapels in Britain, finely executed in the Corinthian 
order, with a front and gate which charms the eye of 
the beholder. At the weſt end of the chapet i [3 the 
council chamber, and on thi 2 ſouth and welt © 


are fine kitchen, fruit, and plcature garden. In a ich 
W {C1310 the gates is a fine {catue of the foun ier, and ths 
wi Hole ſtructt has ſuch A protu!! ON of decorations, 


both within 3 without, as is ſeldom to be mes wirn 
any wnere. 

Thi is noble ho ſpital was erecl 
George Heriot, 
James I. of England, 


ed at the ſole expence 
banker, or goldſmith, to 
| and VI. of "IR EP but the 
worthy founder did no i live to fee it finiſhed. 

Doctor Balcanqual, 
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directed 
the works, and lived to ſec the whole compleated 1027. 
© af 1 / 20 Nor 4 
t is for the maintenance of an unlimitted number ol 


dean of Rocheſter, 
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Aructed in the ſame manner as thoſe in Chriſt's Hoſ- | 


pital, in London. They are all drefled in one uni- 
form, but the cloaths are made in a faſhionable taſte, 
and the colours often changed. They are taken in at 
ſeven years of age, and bound out to trades at fourteen, 
when the maſter receives ſixteen pounds thirteen ſhill- 
ings and four-pence ; but he is obliged to give ſecurity 
to the treaſurer, that the boy ſhall be well uſed, and 
properly inſtructed in his trade. 

Beſides theſe boys bound out apprentices, five are 
conſtantly ſupported at the univerſity of Edinburgh, un- 
till they have taken their degrees of maiter of arts, when 
they paſs their tryals as probationers, and are provided 
with church. livings. 

An annual folemnity is kept up in memory of the 
ſounder, on the firſt Monday in June, when Heriot's 
ſtatue is dreſſed with flowers, and the Children walk 
in proceſſion to the New Gray Friars church, where 
a ſermon is preached, for which the miniſter receives 
five pounds, and a new bible, The lords of ſeſſion, 
with the megiſtrates, and miniſters of Edinburgh, are 
the perpetual governors, hut the domeſtic regulation 
of the hoſpital is committed to a treaſurer, a ſteward, 
a maſter, four uſhers, with a certain number of other 
inferior officers, 

Oppoſite the gate are fine plats of graſs incloſed with 
low ſtone walls, where the boys divert themſelves, at 
their leiſure hours, and the whole 1s kept under ſuch 
ſtrict regulation, that it ſeldom happens any of them 
are guilty of extravagancies in diſturbing the peace of 
the citizens. 

On the eaſt of Heriot's hoſpital is the Grey friars 
church ſo called from a convent for monks ot that or- 
der, which formerly ſtood near the place, but the old 
conventual church is now deſtroyed, nor are any re— 
mains of the monaſtery left. 

The preſent ſtructure is a modern building, though in 
the gothic taſte, and conſiſts of two pariſh churches, 
ſeperated by a partition wall, but neither of them con- 
tain any thing worthy of not; e, only that they are fitted 
up for divine ſervice in the moſt convenient manner. 
The cemetry, or burying ground in which this church 
is ſituated, ſerves as a general depoſitary for moſt of the 
people, who die in the city, and is one of the largeſt 
we ever ſaw. Along the inſides of the walls are many 
monuments, both ancient and modern, but no perſon 
is allowed to erect a tomb in the intermediate ſpace, 
unleſs he has permiſſion from the lord provoſt 2nd town 
council, and there are ſo few, that except one to the 
memory of the late Mr. Adams, few of them deferve 
notice. 

The monuments along the walls are numerous, and 
ſome of them finely executcd ; particularly one to the 
memory of the learned fir George Mc Kenzie, but it 
is held in ſuch deteſtation by the Preſbyterians, that 
they never call it by any other manner, than Bloody 
Mc Kenzie's Tomb. The celebrated George Heriot, 
founder of the noble hoſpital above mentioned has alſo 
à tomb here, and there is another to the memory of the 
late famous colonel Charteris. 

A little to the ſouth of the Grey Friars church 1s the 


charity workhouſe, where both old and young among 


the poor are properly provided for, as there is no ſuch 
thing as pariſh taxes in Scotland, nor in any nation in 
Europe, except England. It is a plain, tho' ſtately 
{tructure, finiſhed in the modern taſte, and ſupported 
by the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants. There 
are ſeldom leſs than eight hundred perſons in it, and 
there is a chaplain, who prays with them twice every 
day, and preaches twice on ſundays, after which all 
the people, both old and young are examined with re- 
ipect to their knowledge in the principles of the chriſt- 
{tian faith. 

The magiſtrates are its perpetual guardians, and the 
whole is kept under ſuch regulations as does great ho- 
nor to the City, 

In the ſame diſtrit, and almoſt oppoſite to the work- 
nouſe is a moſt beautiful ſtructure, erected for a melan- 
choly, though humane purpoſe, namely to confine thoſe 
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unhappy perſons, whom it has pleaſed God to deprive 
of reaton. 

Betwixt the workhouſe and this ſtructure, we cross 
through a poſtern in the city wall, and enter the mea. 
dow, a fine walk, laid out in different roads in the moſt 
elegant manner, and may be juſtly called the St. James's 
Park of Edinburgh. 

On the north ſide of it is Watſon's hoſpital, a noble 
ſtruture, ereEted on a plan every way ſuitable for a 
public charity. 


Tis neither poorly low, nor idly great. 
PARN EIL. 


It was founded, as appears from an inſcription on 
the front, 1726, for thirty boys, the ſons of decayed 
merchants, who are cloatned, boarded and inſtructed 
in all ſorts of uſeful learning, after which they are 
bound out to ſhopkeepers or merchants, with a premium 
of twenty pounds, and at the expiration of their ap- 
prenticethip, every young man has hity pounds to begin 
the world with. 

The generous founder, however, did not confine his 
charity to ſo narrow bounds as thirty boys, for he has, 
at his own expence, finiſtred the ſtructure, in ſuch a 
manner, that it will contain an hundred, and by 
ſubſequent donations, there are now upwards of fifty 
boys in it, all intitled to the abovementioned privileges, 
beſides two who are ſupported at the univerſity, 2 

From this part of the ſuburbs, to the Pleafants, lead- 
ing from the Cowgate Port, all the intermediate ſpace 
was formerly taken up with gardens, and a few very 
indifferent houſes, but the ſpirit of building, having 
ſcized the Scotch, as well as the Engliſh, ſome fine 
ſquares have been finiſhed, and others are now going 
forward, ſo that in a little time Edinburgh, next to the 
capital, will be one of the fineſt cities in Britain. 

The Merchants Hoſpital is ſituated in this diſtrict of 
the ſuburbs, for the maintainance and education of thirty 
young girls, the daughters of decayed Merchants, who 
are inſtructed in uſeful learning, and when of proper 
age placed in reputable fervices. 

Turning to the ſouth eaſt corner of the wal}, we 
came to the Cowgate Port, now thrown open, and 
near it is the houſe where the Royal College of 
Phyſicians hold their meetings, with a pleaſant garden, 
and ſoine curious articles in natural hiſtory, 

Croffing the High Street, from the College of 
Phyſicians, we paſſed through Leith Wynd, and en- 
tered another gate, to viſit the hoſpital of the Holy 
Trinity, founded for the uſe of Franciſcan Friars, by 
Mary of Cleeves wife of James II. 1476. 

It we may believe Buchannan, and ſome other 
Scottiſh Hiſtorians, this lady had been concerned jn 
an amour with a young nobleman, after the death 0“ 
her husband, and he having diſcarded her, ſuperſtition 
operated ſo ſtrongly on her mind, that ſhe founded 
this convent, with a beautiful church near it, as ar 
atonement for her crime. Whatever truth may be in 
that, we cannot ſay, only that at the reformation 1 
was converted to one of the moſt valuable purpoſes, 
namely an aſſylum, for poor aged men and women, wh 
are ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life, at a period 
of time when their natural relations, and pretended 
friends have forgotten them, It is a handſome goth!” 
ſtructure, with convenient apartments, and they have 
a clergyman who prays with them twice every day, and 
preaches on Sunday in the evening, 

A little to the eaſt of it, are the ruins of an ancient 
convent, which was uled in latter times as a houic 
of correction for vagrants, and other diforderly per: 
fons, but moſt part of it has been pulled down, ain: 
new buildings erected where it ſtood. 

On the north of the Trinity hoſpital, ſtands the 
conventual church, ſtill called the College Church, 
and uſed as a place of worſhip, by one of the city 
pariſhes. It is a moſt magnificent gothic ſtructure, 
built in the from of a cathedral, but cnly the chance! 
and the great croſs iſles are now ſtanding. Mary of 
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Cleeves is ſaid to have ſpent the laſt three years of her 
life, in a cell under this church, but that ſeems to 
be only an idle report, becauſe at the time mentioned, 
we find her very buſy in ſtate affairs, 

In an encloſed ground on the weſt of this church, is 
an hoſpital for poor orphans of both ſexes, founded by 
collections gathered from ſuch as attended the ſer- 
mons of the late Mr. W hiteheld when he preached at 
Edinburgh, and betwixt that and the city wall is the 
old botanical or Phyſic Garden. 

On the weſt fide of the Orphans Hoſpital, is the 
New City, or town, built on a place that was for- 
merly a Graſs field, and ſeperated from the old city 
by a ſtately bridge, but then it muſt be remembered, 
that there is no river, the intermediate ſpace, for- 
merly a dirty lake, is now drained and the ground 
being low, occaſioned the building of the bridge, By 
a ſtrange inadvertency in Mr, William Mylne, bro- 
ther of Mr. Mylne who built the fine bridge at Black 
Friars, the abutments of this at Edinburgh were left 
ſo weak, as not to be able to ſuſtain fa proper weight 
upon the ſuperſtructure, by which the whole gave 
way one evening as the people were crowding from 
hearing Mr. Whitefield preach in the Orphans Park, 
and five were killed. This was certainly a great fault 
in Mr. Mylne, but the whole has been fince rebuilt 
in the moſt elegant manner. 

The new town conhſts of ſome handſome ſtreets, 
and ſeveral elegant ſquares, all finiſhed in the modern 
taſte, and nearly reſembling the new buildings at 
Marybone near London. By this addition to the 
city of Edinburgh, the old buildings will fall into 
diſrepute, and probably in a few years, be either de- 
ſerted of their inhabitants, or new ones built on the 
ſpot. | 
FA littie to the weilward of the New Town, is 
the church of St, Cuthberts, an. old gothic ſtructure, 
and one of the moit extenfive pariſhes in the ſuburbs of 
Edinburgh, The pariſh extends not only round three 
iides of the city, but alſo above two miles into the coun- 
ty, including all the new town, but then it has ſeveral 
chapels of caſe. 

A little to the eaſt of the new city is the village of 
Calton, or more properly Cold town, as it ſtands ex- 
poſed to all the fury of the northern blaſts, under a 
very ſteep rock, the top of which is not only covered 
with graſs, but in one place is a burying ground, for 
the ule of the inhabitants, who are moſtly ſmiths and 
ſnoe-makers. 

In 1764, the learned Dr. Hope, one of the greateſt 
botaniſts in Britain, and profeſſor of botany in the uni- 
verſity, laid the plan of a noble phyſic garden, in a de- 
ſcending lawn, a little to the eaſtward of the Calton 
hill, His preſent majeſty gave fifteen hundred pounds 
towards purchaſing plants, and the whole is new in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition. 

On the louth of the Calton, adjoining to the Nether 
Bow Port, is the large and populous village of Cannon- 
gate, and with reſpe&t to Edinburgh, the ſame as the 
Strand is to London. It conſiſts of one long broad open 
ſtreet, reaching to the abby of Holy Rood houſe ; and 
about the middle on the north ſide is a Tolbooth or pri- 
ſon, with an exceeding handſome church, founded at 
the expence of the late king James, who made choice 
of the abby church, where the people attended divine 
ſervice, as a place for his prieſts to ſay mats. 

In this part of the ſuburbs, the nobility of Scotland 
uſed to have many elegant houſes before the union ; but 
ever ſince that period, they have for the moſt part ſpent 
the winter in London. The only one now ſtanding is 
the duke of Queenſberry's, for the carl of Murray's, the 
nobleſt of them all, has been pulled down {everal years 
430. 

On the ſame ſide of the ſtreet is the play-houſe, for 
building which an act of pariiament has been lately 
procured, and here an exceeding good company per- 
torm during the winter, | 

At the eaſtern extremity of the Cannongate, ſtood 
the ancient abby of Holy Rood houſe, fo called, from 
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its being dedicated to the holy croſs. It was built by 
David I. king of Scotland 1128, for canons regular of 
the order of St. Auguſtine, concerning which, Hector 
Boethius, and fome of his monkiſh brethren have told 
us the following ſtory, equally conſiſtant with their 
profound ignorance, and lying diſpoſitions. 

As David (ſay they) was one day hunting, in a foreſt 
where the preſent royal palace ftands, he was forſaken 
by his nobles, and his horſe having flung him, he taw 
a buck running againſt him full ſpeed. Having nothing 
to defend himſelt, he was in great fear; but the buck. 

approaching him gently, a croſs dropped out of his 
forehead, from between his horns, and the king con- 
vinced that it was a miracle, built a ſtately abby on the 
ſpot, which was endowed with many valuable privileges, 
and its abbots ſat as lords in Parliament. 

At the reformation, great part of it was pulled down, 
but the gatehouſe remained till within theſe twenty 
years, and was far ſuperior to any ſtructure of the fame 
nature now ſtanding in England. The conventual 
church was one of the fineſt in Scotland, but the late 
king James having ſet up the popiſh maſs in it, the 
people were ſo exaſperated, that as ſoon as they heard of 
the prince of Orange's landing in England, they roſe 
in great numbers, demoliſhed the pews and galleries, of 
which they made a great bonſire in the ſtreet. 

Several of the kings of Scotland with their children 
were buried here, and an aged perſun who was preſent 
during the uproar 1688, told us that the mob actually 
ranſacked the vaults, and one of them having found a 
ſquare wainſcot box carried it home to his houſe, as 
containing a moſt precious treaſure ; but alas ! when 
he epened it he found only the ſkeJeton of a child, which 
from an inſcription on the inſide of the lid, appeared to 
have been one of the ſons of James V. In the ſteeple 
of this ſtately ſtructure were ſome good bells, and in the 
church were many antient monuments, but not having 
been uſed, fince the revolution, except as a burying 
place, the whole tumbled to the ground ſometime in 
the year 1769. 

On the ſpot where the convent 1c nerly ſtood is the 
royal palace of Holy Rood Houſe, one of the tineſt 
ſtructures in Scotland. The firſt foundation of it was 
laid by James V. but during the civil wars in the laſt 
century, it ſuffered ſo much that it was found necellary 
to take it all down, except the north weſt wing, which 
remained entire. 

In the reign of Charles II. a plan for rebuilding it 
was drawn by the famous fir John Bruce, the greateſt: 
architect in Chad: and the maſon's work carried on. 
by Robert Mylne, as appears from an inſcription on 
one of the pillars under the great gallery. The whole 
of this ſtately ſtructure is finiſhed in the following 
manner. 

T he front is to the weſt, and the old north wing be- 
ing left ſtanding, a new one is erected on the ſouth, in 
the ſame taſte, ſo exactly reſembling it, that at Hirſt 
ſight one would imagine they had been both built at the 
ſame time. Each of theſe wings conſiſt of two towers, 
with an intermediate. ſpace ; and on the roof of each 
are two ſpires riſing from a flat leaden battlement, that 
ſtrikes the eye of the beholder with a lively idea of its 
regularity, The center of the front is conſiderably 
lower than the towers. The gate is ſupported by ſtately 
Doric pillars, with the arms of Scotland over it, and 
the whole covered with a moſt beautiful imperial dia- 
dem, built of ſtone, with pillars of the Corinthian or- 
der, and in it is a clock and a bell. Under the gate 19 
a guard houſe, where ſome of the military do duty, 
and the ſquare within is finiſhed with the greatelt ex- 
actneſs. The whole is ſurrounded with piazzas in the 
Tuſcan order, the pillaſters on each fide above are 
Ionic, and the uppermoſt are Corinthian. 

On turning to the right, after we enter the preat 
gate, we came to the 1 ſtairs, the principal in- 
terior entry, the roof of which is finely carved in ſtucco, 
containing many different pieces of the Scottiſh hiſ- 
ſtory. 

2 oi the uppermoſt part of this ſtair- caſe, we enter 
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the guard room, and from that we paſs into the anti- 
chamber, in which arc ſome fine pieces of tapeſtry. 
The next is the council chamber, and beyond it is the 
preſence chamber, with the private apartments. 

All theſe apartments are on the ſouth. And in the 
front tower of this fide is a chapel, never uſed, that we 
can learn, except for popiſh prieſts to ſay maſs, during 
the reign of James VII. 

On turning the ſouth eaſt angle, we enter the apart- 
ments deſigned for the lords of the bedchamber ; but, 
at preſent inhabited by lord Dunmore. In theſe are 
ſome fine tapeſtry, faid to have been done by queen 
Mary, while a priſoner in the caſtle of Lochleven ; but 
that cannot be true, as the was only a very little time 
there, and engaged in ſchemes of a quite different 
nature. 

Amongſt the paintings is one by Vandyke, of 
Charles I, and his queen Henrietta, eſteemed one of 
his beſt pieces, and in fine preſervation. The painting 
of the queen is rather younger than the fine one in the 
Britiſh Muſcum - but the latter is not ſo well executed. 
The other paintings are Charles II. done while he was 
an exile in France, and James VII. while he was in 
Scotland 1689. 

Beyond this in the center of the eaſt wing, is the 
great council chamber, at preſent uſed by the peers of 
Scotland, when they chuſe their ſixteen repreſentatives 
in the houſe of lords, It is a magnificent hall, with 
windows frenting the court on the weft, and the park 
on the eaſt, with fine marble chimney-pieces, and the 
ceiling curioufly painted, 

Beyond this, and before we come to the great gallery, 
are the apartments for the other inferior officers, now 
poſſeſſed by the earl of Braidalbin. The rooms are the 
fame 2s lord Dunmore's, but the furniture richer, and 
the paintings more numerous. Amongſt others are the 
famous Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle, in the laſt cen- 
tury, ſo much celebrated for his loyalty to Charles I. 
and author of the Book on Horſemanſhip. The great 
duke of Landerdale, exactly agreeable to the deſcription 
of his perſon, as given by biſhop Burnet, who knew 
him well, who tells us, that his mouth was ſo wide, 
that he bedewed all thoſe who happened to be near 
him when he ſpoke. His ambitious dutcheſs is here 
alſo, and there are ſome landſcapes, 

From this part of the houſe we enter the great gal- 
tery on the north, which takes up the whole floor, and 
not all the wing, as a late author ſays. It con- 
tains one hundred and eleven paintings of the different 
kings of Scotland, from Fergus I. to James VII. But 
then it muſt be remembered, above fifty of theſe kings 
never exiſted, except in the imagination of monks ; and 
as for the other, except a few of the Stuarts, they are 
merely the imagination of the painter. 

At the weſtern extremity of the gallery, is the old 
north wing, appropriated for the reception of the duke 
of Hamilton, hereditary keeper of the palace, and in it 
are ſome fine paintings, particularly one of the cele- 
brated Wallace, In theſe apartments, the Pretender 
lodged, while at Edinburgh 1745, and next year the 
duke of Cumberland reſided in the ſame place. 

Upon the whole, this palace is equal to the dignity 
of any ſovereign in Europe, and it might be of fome 
fervice to the city, were one of the princes of the 
blood to reſide in it. 


A little to the weſt of the palace is a phyſic garden, 


where there are ſome curious plants, and the whole 
precinct of the abby is an aſylum tor debtors. 

The park, adjoining to the abby, is four miles in cir- 
cumference, but except a few places on the weſt, where 
there are {ome good walks, the reſt conſiſts of bar- 
ren mountains, uſed for feeding ſheep, and a few 
cattle, 

T ke hill, next the city, is called Saluſbury Craigs, 
and conſiſts of a vaſt pile of rude ſtones, from whence 
many have fallen, at different times into the valley be- 
low. At che uppermoſt part of theſe rocks, the ground 
deſcends backwards into a valley, where there are ſome 
ane ſprings, from whence the abby was formerly ſup- 
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| plied with water; but they were neglected above on2 


hundred years, till 1754, when new pipes were laid, 
and the palace is now ſupplied from them, inftead o“ 
Edinburgh, But the higheſt hill in the park is Ar. 
thur's Seat, a lofty eminence, but why it received that 
name is not certainly known, It riſes by a ſteep aſcent 
to a point, on the ſouth and eaſt, the north is {& 
ſteep, though covered with graſs, that no perſon 
can aſcend it, but the weſt is a ſtrep perpendicular 
rock. 

In travelling from the lower part of the park to Ar. 
thur's Scat, we paſs by St. Anthony's chapel, a mal! 
ſtructure, now in ruins; but the walls ſeem to be ++ 
hard as the ſolid rock. | 

Adjoining to it is St, Anthony's well, which the 

prieſts uſed to perſuade the people was able to perlorm 
all manner of cures ; but it is now little regarded. The 
many ſecret receſſes in the rocks, in this park, are of- 
ten the haunts of lovers, in conſequence of aſſignation; 
made in the city. The youth of both ſexes, repair to 
Arthur's Seat, on the firſt day of May, ſoon in the 
morning, and as the deſgent to the north is ſa ſteep, that 
no perion can either walk up or down it, the youn 
men generally decoy their lovers to the brink of the 
eminence, to preſent them with a view of the ſea, and 
itting down, it is common for each lover, in an in- 
ſtant, to catch hold of his miſtreſſes feet, and ſlide dou! 
to the bottom in an attitude eaſily imagined, to the no 
ſmall mortihcation of the females, and ſometimes thc 
loſs of a pair of good breeches. We have often flood 
and feen above a dozen pair ſlide down it in that at- 
titude, their hats tumbling before them, and ſome. 
thing more than the dreſs of the females expoſed, which, 
often obliges them to have recourſe to the Eſculapian 
art, 

The proſpect from Arthur's ſeat is the moſt extenſive 
that can be imagined, and on the night of the 
king's hirth-day, a bone-fire uſed to be kindled upon 
it, but that cuſtom is now diſuſed, 

Leith the port of Edinburgh, and under its jurifdic- 
tion by virtue of a charter from king Robert Bruce, i; 
about a mile diſtant from the city, but the greateſt part 
of the intermediate tpace is adoincd with tine houſecs. 
Leith conſiſts of two towns, one called ſouth, and the 
other north, being divided by the ſmall ftream that 
form the harbour. 

South Leith is a large populous town, with an ex- 
cceding handſome church, a goal, and a cuitom houte, 
but the ſtreets are irregular, and few of the houſes merit 
a particular deſcription, It was formerly fortified, bur 
the works were deſtroyed by the Engliſh 1559, and 
no remains of them are now left, 

The harbour of Leith, although fafe is not capable 
of taking in large veſlels, for at the higheſt ſpring tides 
it only draws ſixteen feet of water, fo that ſuch men ©: 
war as come up the Forth are obliged to lay in the road 
about three miles diſtant. The pier is well contrivei, 
the part next the town being built on ſtrong oak planks. 
forming intermediate ſpaces, thro' which the tice flow +, 
and the further end runing into the ſea, is built of fe, 
ſtone. By means of this pier a large quantity of water i 
thrown into the harbour, and here the people from L- 
dinburgh walk in great crouds on Sundays. 

From South Leith there is a ſtone bridge of three 
arches over the river, and on the other {ide is Nort! 
Leith, a poor contemptibie place, with no public 
buildings beſides an old gothic church. There 1s * 
ſmall dock here, but it is only capable of admiting ſhip» 
of about an hundred and fifty tons. The harbour“ 
generally crouded with ſhips, from many different parte 
but the whole is ſubject to the city of Edinburgh, 5 
from here to Kinghorn in Fiſeſhire, the paſſage bun. 
croſſes every tide, except on Sundays. 

Wich reſpect to Edinburgh, and its libertics, 
city in a free country can be under better governm?!- 
The chief magiſtrate is the lord provoſt, choſen at it 
chaelmas, and continues in office two years. Next t® 
him are tour baillies's, or bailiffs, elected at the 147” 
time, who have the ſame power and authority, 25 © 
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aldermen in London, only that the youngeſt acts as 
ſheriff. : 

The dean of Guild is another magiſtrate, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs is to regulate the markets, take care of the city 
privileges, and when any houſes are in a ruinous con- 
dition, he impannels a jury of tradeſmen, and by their 
verdict, either obliges the proprictors to pull them 
down, or gives them their due value, after which the 
city builds new ones in their room. 

Such an officer is much wanted in London, where 
people are often in danger of being killed by the fal- 
ling of ruinous houſes, even in places where great pro- 
fits might be got, by ereCting ſuch as would accommo- 
date the citizens in a proper manner. 

The laft magiſtrate is the treaſurer, who keeps the 
city accounts, receives the rents, and pays the ſalaries 
of the inferior officers. Each of theſe magiſtrates wear 
a gold chain about their necks, with a medal, depend- 
ing ; and when they walk in proceſhon, the ſword and 
mace is carried before them. 

To aſſiſt them in matters of law, they allow a ſettled 
ſalary to two gentlemen called Aſſeſſors. They have 
alſo a town clerk, with fixteen fſerjeants at mace, who 
are all dreſſed in a particular uniform. 

In ſhort, whether we conſider the regularity of its 
government, the number of its valuable hoſpitals, or 
the improvements lately carried on, we cannot help 
giving it the ſame name that was beſtowed upon it four 
hundred years ago, namely, 


THE GOOD TOWN. 


The nuifance ſo often complained of by travellers, of 
throwing filth out of the windows, is now removed, 
and all ſuch as are found oftending, are fined in a 
conſiderable ſum. 

Having thus deſcribed every thing worthy of notice 
in Edinburgh, we ſhall proceed with giving an account 


of the towns, villages, &c. in this diſtrict of Scot- 
land. 


About two miles to the weſt of Edinburgh, is a large 


village, called Corſtorphin, where there is a handſome, 
old, Gothic church, which was collegiate in the times 
of Popery, but it is now uſed by the pariſhioners. On 
a riſing ground near it is a fine houle, built by one of 
the citizens of Edinburgh, and its gardens are ex- 
tremely pleaſant. 

A few miles to the ſouth of this village, are the Pent- 
land hills, from whence there is a moſt beautiful proſ- 
pect of Edinburgh, and at che bottom of them is the 
village of Pentland, where ſome ftones are ſet up in 
memory of a battle, fought between the king's forces, 
and a body of preſbyterians 1000. 

We have already mentioned ſome of the ſeverities 
thoſe unfortunate people ſuffered in the welt of Scotland; 
but Sharp and Landerdale's cruelties were equally great 
in Lothian and other places. About ſeven or eight 
hundred of the poor countrymen, driven mad by op- 
preſſion, took up arms in order to procure a redreſs of 
their grievances ; but the king's guards, under the com- 
mand of fir James Turner, being ſent againſt them, at 
this village, killed about one hundred, and took near 
three hundred priſoners, The priſoners were confined 
in the Grey Friars church yard, and it being in the ſe- 
verity of winter, many of them periſhed with cold and 
hunger. The duke of Landerdale gave ftrict orders to 
the ſoldiers, to apprehend every perſon who brought 
them victuals, amongſt whom was one Mr. Hugh 
M'Kail, a young miniſter, who was moſt cruelly tor- 
tured with the Boot, and while in a fever, into 
which the extremity of the torture had thrown him, 
was hanged, along with many others, in the Graſs 
Market. 

From this place there are ſome good roads, leading 
to the ſouth, and on each ſide are many delightful ſpots 
where gentlemen and citizens of Edinburgh have their 
country ſeats. The moſt conſiderable of theſe is Ma- 
vis Bank, the ſcat of the late fir John Clarke, one of 


— 


the barons of the Exchequer; but it is now let to a pri- 
vate gentleman, 

In the ſame neighbourhood are the villages of Lib- 
berton, and Gilmourton, both ſituated on eminences, 
The former has an ancient Gothic church, and at the 
latter, about fifty years ago, a whimſical imith, took it 
into his head, to cut out of the ſolid rock, about ſix 
feet below his own garden, a ſubterranean dwel- 
ling, conſiſting of a forge, three bed-chanibers, a 
kitchen, beds, tables, ſeats, and cupboards, all of the 
ſame materials. The deſcent into it is by ſtone ſteps, 
cut in the rock, and the chimnies are exactly ſquare, 
all cut with chiſſels. We were told by the people, that 
the ſmith was about ſixteen years employed, during his 
leiſure hours, in cutting this work, and that he aQ ually 
lived in it above eight or nine years, It is now deſerted, 
as it would be difficult to find an inhabitant of the ſame 
taſte, 

There is along inſcription, in vulgar rhyme, on the 
door of the entry, but we have forgot ail of it except 
the two firſt lines, viz. 


Upon this carth is well and woe ; 
But happineſs and I do dwell below. 


About two miles to the ſouth of Libberton, is Roſlin, 
a ſmall village ; and near it is one of the moſt beautifut 
Gothic chapels in Europe, and the only one of the 
ſort which eſcaped the fury of the populous reformers. 
The whole building is of free ſtone, executed in the 
moſt elegant manner, with an arched roof, curiouſly 
turned, and ſupported by tall regular pillars. The 
walls on the outſide have been finely carved, and there 
are niches for ſtatues ; but by the injuries of time they 
are now defaced, When we view the whole of this 
ſtruCture, it convinces us of the propriety of what 
Mr. Walepole has advanced, namely, that Gothic 
architecture was brought to the greateſt perfection in 
the fifteenth century ; for this ſtately chapel and col- 
lege were both founded 1440, by William Sincair, or 
St. Clare, for a provoſt and ſeven canons regular, of 
the order of St, Auguſtin, 

Underneath the chapel is a moſt curious vault, where 
many of the Scottiſh nobility, and princes of the bloed 
royal, have heen interred, and in 1752, ſome of their 
bodies were diſcovered as freſh as when depoſited, only 
that they were dry and ſtiff, owing, as we ſuppoſe, to 
to the nature of the ſoil. But the greateſt curioſity in 
this famous chapel, is the Prince's pillar, ſo called, be- 
cauſe St. Clare, who founded the college, was both 
prince of Orkeny, and of one of the German ſtates. It 
attracts the notice of a traveller, becauſe it is finiſhed 
in a different manner from the reſt, being built in a 
ſpiral form, and adorned with the moſt curious car- 


vings. 

The perſon who conducted us through this chapel, 
told us the following legendary ſtory, concerning this 
beautiful pillar. He faid, That the maſon employed 
in the work was reckoned one of the moſt ingenious 
ot his profcfſion ; but his apprentice, having, unknown 
to him, carved this pillar, the maſter was ſo enraged, 
that he knocked out the young man's brains with a ham- 
mer. For this murder the maſter was tried and con-- 
demned, but begged a reſpite for one year, during 
which time he carved a repreſentation of the murder on 
the capital of the pillar. We aſked the countryman to 
ſhew us the carving, which he readily did, but it wa: 
only a repreſentation of the Good Samaritan, falling 
into the hands of thieves, We aſked the man if he had 
any doubt in his own mind concerning the truth of the 
ſtory, and obſerved, that a man under Sentence of 
death muſt have his thoughts engaged on ſome more 
important ſubjects than works of ingenuity ; but all 
the anſwer he made us was, That it was as true as the 
goſpel; and as he could not be any worſe tor thinking 
ſo, we left him to the peaceable enjoyment of his own 
opinion. 

Near the ch:pel is the caſtle, many years the ſeat of 

the 
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the Sinclair's, one of whom enjoys it at preſent, and 
being a great ſtudent in antiquities, takes every oppor- 
tunity of obliging gentlemen with a peruſal of his ma- 
nuſcripts relating to the antiquities of Scotland. Dr. 
Young, in his aight thoughts, has an expreſſion to 
this purpoſe, That every place in the univerſe is a Gol- 
gotha, or place of ſculls, and here we find ſome hu- 
man bones conſtantly dug up by the plough, 

in 1322 three bloody battles were fought here be- 
tween tne Scots and the Engliſh, when above forty 
thouſand men were left dead on the ſpot ; but the for- 
mer, under the command of the brave Wallace, put 
the latter to flight, aud this was cne of the ſevereſt 
blows the Engliſh received in Scotland, during the reign 
of Edward J. 

Near Roſlin in Hawthornden,. where the ſamous 
poet, and moſt beautiful hiſtorian, William Drummond, 
eſquire, reſided in the laſt century, and when we con- 
{:der the agreeable ſituation, the pleaſant groves, and 
itately walks, all formed to lead the mind to contem- 
plation, we ate not ſurprized, that ſuch an ingenious 
gentleman ſhould have here imbibed all the ſentiments 
of the divine Plato. 

In the gardens are ſome ſubterrancan paſſages, and 
caves cut out of the rock, all grown over with cyprus, 
and in one of theſe cells, Drummond wrote his cele- 


brated treatiſe, intitled, The Cyprus Grove, the pureſt - 


model of platonic philoſophy that ever was compoſed 
by the pen of a modern author, Some have imagined 
that theſe caves were cut in the rocks while the Ro- 
mans were in Britain, But it is much more probable 
they were places made by the ancient inhabitants, to 
ſecure a retreat, when they were aſſaulted by the Bel- 
ans. 

8 About two miles diſtant from this place is New- 
bottle, the ſeat of the marquis of Lothian, where there 
was formerly a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian or- 
der, founded by David I. king of Scotland, and en- 
dowed with many valuable privileges, its abbots being 
indulged with the privilege of ſitting as lords in par- 
liament; but it is totally demolifhed, and the preſent 
magnificent ſtrudture erected in its ſtead. 

When the reformation took place, the abbot of 
Newbottle complied with the times, and was created a 
peer, from whom the preſent noble tamily is deſcended, 
whoſe actions have made no inconſiderable figure in the 
annals of Scotland. 

The houſe is not large, nor is any part of the archi- 
tecture curious, but the rooms are finiſhed in the moſt 
ſumptuous manner, and moſt of them adorned with 
capital paintings. Among many other figures in this 
palace we ſhall only mention the following : 

The earl of Somerſet, favourite of James I. a very 
effeminate viſage. 

James I. and his ſon Charles I. both by Jameſon, 
eſtcemed a great maſter- piece. | 

Morton, the regent, with a yellow beard, as he 
ought always to be drawn, that being his natural com- 
plexion. | 

The head of the laſt prior: | 

Mary of Guiſe, queen regent of Scotland, extremely 
beautitul, and ſomething reſembling her daughter. 

Mary queen of Scots, and lord Darnley, both finely 
executed, but Darnley effeminate. | 

Some paintings of the firſt circumnavigators, all done 
in the moſt ingenious manner. 

Indeed the paintings are ſo numerous that it would 
require a volume to deſcribe them. 

In one piece is repreſented two beaut ful girls, but 
extremely vulgar, hanging by the arms of two boys, as 
vulgar as themſelves, earneſtly longing for thoſe 
pleaſures, which a ſenſual appetite preters to all other 
enjoyments. 

Dalkeith, the moſt conſiderable town in Mid Lo- 
thian, next to Edinburgh, is ſituated about two miles 
to the eaſtward of Newbottle, near the conflux of the 
two rivers, north and ſouth E, where they form a 
ſort of triangular peninſula, It is a large populous 
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town, near a mile in length, and although it is 1 
neral very, irregularly built, yet there are ſome 
houſes, and the neighbourhood is extremely agree. 
able. The church is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, and 
in the chance], now in ruins, are many ancient mony- 
ments of the Scottiſh nobility, 

It has an excellent free granamar ſchool, where young 
gentlemen are qualihed for the Univerſity ; and in 
1760 the old ſtructure was pulled down, and a more 
commodious one erected, with handſome apartments 
for the maiter, at the expence of his grace the duke of 
Buccleugh, 

But the greateſt glory of this place is the noble ſeat 
of the duke of Buccleugh, next to Hopeton Houſe, the 
tineſt palace belonging to any of the Scottiſh nobility, 
It was built ſoon after the Revolution, on the ruins &f 
an ancient caſtle, formerly the property of the earls oc 
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Morton, by the dutcheſs of Monmouth, wife of the 


duke of that name, who was bcheaded on Tower Hili 
1685. It ſtands on a riſing ground, in the center of 
an extenlive park, which, with the proſpect over the 


river, makes the whole extremely delightful. 


The houſe is large, but not elegant in its extcrior 
appearance, the architect having been deſtitute of a!! 
that knowledge of his art, neceſſary to form a truc 
judgment of what is really beautiful, without a pro- 
fulion of unneceſſary decorations, The inſide is fur- 
niſhed in the moſt ſumptuous manner that poſſibly can 
be imagined, particularly one room, which contains a 
vaſt number of valuable curioſities, preſented to the 
duke of Monmouth, by his father Charles II. when he 
married the heireſs of Dalkeith, The paintings in this 
palace are more numerous than in any other houſe in 
Scotland, amongſt which are the following: 

The duke of Monmouth in armour, and as he was 
the firſt ſon of Charles II. fo he has a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to his father, 

"The dutcheſs of Richmond, of whom king Charles 
IT. was ſo deeply in love, that according to biſhop 
Burnet, he ſolicited a divorce, from his queen Ca- 
tharine of Portugal, in order to marry this lady. 

The unfortunate duke of Ormond, who loſt a good 
eſtate by his attachment to falſe politics. 

Mary, queen of Scots, in all the graces of a youth- 
ful beauty. 

Lady ſane Grey, who was baſely ſacrificed to appeaſc 
the rage of the bigoted queen Mary. 

The dutcheſs of Cleeveland, who, if not the favourite 
miſtreſs of Charles II. was, at leaſt, his domineering 
one, and bore him three ſons, viz. the duke of Cleeve- 
land, the duke of Grafton, and the duke of Northum- 
berland. Northumberland is now extinct, and Cleeve- 
land will ſoon be ſwallowed up in Grafton. 

The dutcheſs of Monmouth, with her ſiſter, the 
counteſs of Eglington. | 

The dutcheſs of York, daughter of the lord chan- 
_ Clarendon, and mother of the queens Anne and 

lary. | 

mn Catharine of Arragon, and her more unfortu- 
nate rival, Anne Boleyn, with many others too nu- 
merous to be inſerted in this work, 

In the church yard of Dalkeith is a ſmall tombſtone 
to the memory of one Margaret Scot, who dicd in 
this town 1738, upon Which is the following ja: 
{cription : 


Stop, Paſſenger, until my life you read: 
The living may get knowledge by the dead. 
Five times hve years I liv'd a virgin's life : 
Ten times hve years I was a virtuous wife: 
Ten times live years I lived a widow chaſte ; 
Now, weary'd of this mortal life, I reſt. 
Between my cradle and my grave have been 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland, and a queen: 
Four times five years the commonwealth I ſaw ; 
Ten times the ſubjects roſe againſt the law. 
Twice did I ſee old prelacy pull'd down; 


And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown. I 
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An end of Stuart's race I ſaw : Nay, more 
My natiye country fold for Engliſh Ore, 
Such deſolations in my life have been, 

1 have an end of all perfection ſeen, 


Epitaphs, as well as patents for the creation of 
nobility, often tell lies, and certainly this one 
either contains ſome notorious falſhood, or the woman 
was older than ſhe is here repreſented. 

We learn that ſhe was five times five years a virgin, 
fiſty years a wite, and as many a widow, by which her 
age appears to be one hundred and twenty-five. If ſhe 
was born 1613, and died 1738, which is the whole 


rime allotted in the epitaph, ſhe could only live in the 
" of the following ſovereigns, viz. 


ames VI. Charles I. Charles II. James II. Wil- 


liam III. George J. George II. and Queen Anne, 
which only make ſeven kings and a queen; but perhaps 
the epitaph maker, whom we imagine to have been a pe- 
dantic ſchool maſter, was either a republican, who 
might place Oliver Cromwell in the liſt, or he might 
be a Jacobite, who reckoned the pretender one. 

The epitaph likewiſe aſſerts that the common wealth 
of England laſted twenty years, that is from 1640, till 
1660. This looks altogether like the blunder of a 
country Pedagogue, or an alchouſe oracle. The epitaph 
maker did not conſider, that no leſs than five govern- 
ments took place during that period in Britain, namely 
Monarchal, or limited as at preſent ; Parliamentary, 
a council of ſtate, conſiſting of a junto of the parlia- 
ment, a commonwealth, and an abſolute deſpotic one 
under Cromwell. 

In the neighbourhood of Dalkeith, is Lugton, a 
large village, and there are ſtone bridges over each of 
the rivers. The fields in the neighbourhood are finely 
cultivated, producing great quantities of the beſt wheat, 
and the market is reckoned one of the largeſt for corn 
in Scotland, The market place is extremely commo- 


dious, and here a party of dragoons conſtantly do duty 


in order to prevent ſmuggling. 

Travelling ſouth eaſt from Dalkeith, we entered the 
county of Haddington, one of the beſt cultivated in 
Scotland, and in moſt places abounding with plenty of 
coals, fait fiſn, and many other neceſſaries. 

The firſt place we viſited was Veſter, the beautiful 
and rural ſeat of the marquis of Tweedale, ſituated in a 
valley ſurrounded with woods, with the old church near 
it, and ſome ruins of a convent. There are ſeveral 
cther ſeats in the fame neighbourhood, particularly Sal- 
toun, belonging to the ancient family of Fletcher, 

The country from this place to Haddington is the 
moſt agreeable that can be imagined, all finely cultivat- 
ed, and the harveſt is reckoned the earlieſt of any in 
Scotland, 

Travelling towards Haddington, we paſſed by the 
church of Spot, in the manſe of which a crime was 
committed, which may ſerve as a comment, on a ſaying 
of St. Auſtin's, ©* "That the frequent repetition of religi- 
© ous truths, muſt either make a man better or worle.” 

In September 1570, Mr. John Kelloe, the miniſter 
of this place, a man of great reputation for ſanctity, mur- 
dered his wite in the following diabolical manner. He 
had been ſome years marricd to the daughter of a repu- 
table farmer, a little woman, but extremely handſome, 
well ſhaped, and remarkable for all thoſe good qualities 
which can adorn her ſcx. But ſo inſenſible was her 
huſband to all theſe charms, that he was frequently out 
of humour, and often treated her with great haughti— 
Heſs, whilſt ſhe out of reſpect to his character, carefully 
concealed his ill uſuage from the world, 

Nothing, however, cou'd ſoften Eis nature, for hav- 
ing caſt his eyes on the daughter of a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, he conſidered his wife as the only obſtruction 
in his way to a ſecond marriage, ſo that he formed the 
reſolution of murdering her. To execute his horrid 
icheme in the moſt private manner, and alſo conceal it 
from the world, he ſeemed to lay afide al! his former 
harſhneſs, and neyer appeared difcontented except 
When his wife was abſent from his company, The 
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poor woman thought herſelf now extremely happy, and 
did every thing in her power to retain thoſe aff-Rions 
of her huſband, which ſhe imagined ſhe had recovered ; 
but upon a Sunday morning as ſhe was on her knees at 
prayers in her chamber, he came ſoftly behind her, 
and clapt a rope, which he had kept all night in his 
pocket round her neck, and ſtrangled her. This being 
done, he faſtened an iron hook into the wall, tied her 
up to it, bolted the door, and crept out at a window, 
from whence he proceeded to the church, and preached 
a moſt moving ſermon, When divine ſervice was over, 
he told ſome of his people that his wife had been in a 
melancholly condition ſome days, and as he could not 
perſuzde her to come that day to the church, begged 
they would ſtep home with him and viſit her. 

The people, who were very fond of the woman, 
went along with the miniſter, but were ſurpriſed, when 
they found the door bolted, and that no perſon would 
anſwer them, Upon tha* they broke open the door, 
when, to their great ſurprize, they found her hanging, 
and no doubt remained, but that ſhe had made away 
with herſelf. 

Mr. Kelloe was ftruck dumb with a well-feigned grief, 
and counterfeited ſorrow, which he acted with ſo much, 
art, that his people really pitied him. The juſtice of 
God, however, did not ſuffer ſo attrocious a crime to 
eſcape unpuniſhed, for his ſoul became oppreſſed with 
the weight of his guilt, and finding no hopes of peace, 
in the painful rackings of his conſcience, he went to a 
ſchoolmaſter at Dunbar, and confeſſed the whole af- 
fair. 

The ſchoolmaſter went along with him to Edinburgh, 
where he repeated his confeſſion, and received ſentence 
to be ſtrangled, between Leith and Edinburgh, his 
body to be burnt, and his aſhes ſcattered in the air, all 
which was accordingly executed on the fourth day of 
October 1570. | 

Haddington is the capital of Eaſt Lothian, and both 
a populous and agreeable place, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſtreets, particularly a handſome bread one, in which is 
the Tolbooth or priſon, the ſheriffs court, the town 
hall, and the poſt office. It is ſituated on a river, cal- 
led the Tyne, over which is a good ſtone bridge of 
three arches. | | 

The houſes are in general handſome, but although 
it is on the London road, yet the inns are not much fre- 
quented ; for the diſtance from Edinburgh being only 
hfteen miles, unleſs travellers are late, they generally 
{trive to get to that city, without ſtopping here. | 

In former times there was a rich convent here for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order, founded by prince Henry 
ſon of David I. king of Scotland, and great part of its 
rains are ſtill to be ſeen, The church is an old gothic 
ſtructure, and the town gives title of carl to a collateral 
branch of the family of Hamilton. 

About a mile from the town is the ſeat of the hono- 
rable Frances Charteris, fon of the late earl of We- 
mys, and grandſon of the late colonel Charteris, "The 
houſe has been built within theſe few years of a reddiſh 
fone; but the architecture is the moſt clumſy and 
irregular that can be imagined, although great ſums 
have been laid out upon it. In the gallery is a noble 
collection of paintings, and the plantations around the 
houſe are laid out to the extent of about two miles ta 
the ſouth eaſt. | 

This gentleman is reckoned the moſt opulent com- 
moner in Scotland, loves his country, and ſeldom viſits 


Lon don. He has been long in great eſteem among his 


tenants, and although much addicted to horſe-racingg 
yet he has never carried it to an extravagant heighth, 
to hurt his family, and what he gains is immediately 
diſtributed among the poor. 

From this place the road extends eaſtward to Dunbar, 
an ancient town, and the laſt on the ſouth eaſt {ide of 
the Forth, which is here near fiftzen miles broad. It is 2 
large populous place, moſtly inhabited by ſea-faring 
people, and merchants concerned in the fühery carrie 
on to Greenland. | 

In the fummer ſeaſon, vaſt quantities of hertings Are 
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taken here, but they are far inferior to thoſe caught on 


the weſt coaſt of Scotland. The harbour, altho' ſmall, 
is very ſafe for the ſhipping, and able to admit veſſels 
of great burden. 

Near the harbour, for a conſiderable way along the 
ſhore, is a natural cauſeway, formed of vaſt large ſtones, 
ſo exactly placed together, that at firſt it appears to be 
the work of men; but upon a nearer inſpection, the 
miſtake is diſcovered. 

There are ſome good inns in this town, with a large 
Gothic church, which was formerly collegiate, now 
uſed as a place of worſhip tor the inhabitants, 

In former times there was a ſtrong caſtle here, of 
which there are ſtil} the remains of ſome walls, ex- 
tremely thick. 

In 1297, when Edward I. took Berwick, (ſee our 
account of Northumberland, John Baliol fled to this 
caſtle, where a numerous army came to attack it, un- 
der the command of the earl of Warrene. In the mean 
time, the Scots having aftembled a body of forces, at- 
tempted to relieve the caſtle, but were defeated by the 
Engliſh, and great numbers of them ſlain. It belonged 
formerly to the earls of Maych, and in 1337, Agnes, 
counteſs of March, a heroic lady, defended it againſt 
the Englifh nineteen weeks, and at laſt obliged them 
to raiſe the ſiege. 

But the moſt remarkable event, which ever happened 
here, was the battle fought between Oliver Cromwell, 
and the Scotch army, on the third of September 1650. 
The Scots had ſent for Charles I. and crowned him 
at Scone, after which they raiſed a great army, with an 
intention of marching into England ; but Oliver Crom- 
well having entered Scotland, at the head of eighteen 
thouſand men, all properly diſciplined, continued his 


journey to Dunbar, where he found the people had fled 


towards Edinburgh, and had taken all their proviſions 
along with them. 

Leſley, who commanded the Scottiſh army, was one 
of thoſe brave officers, who had ſerved in Germany un- 
der the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and knowing that 
Cromwell would take every advantage, he reſolved to 
act on the defenſive, till a proper opportunity offered. 
In this manner the two armies lay in fight of each o- 
ther ſeveral weeks, when Cromwell being reduced to 
great diſtreſs for want of proviſions, reſolved to embark 
the foot on board the fleet, and return with the horſe 
to Berwick. 

The Scottiſh noblemen hegan to be impatient of re- 
maining any longer inactive, and therefore obliged 
Leſley to march out of his intrenchments, and attack 
Cromwell. The Scottiſh clergy, who followed the 
army, like true enthuſiaſts, aſſured Leſley of victory; 
but he knew too much of the art of war to believe them, 
although he was at laſt obliged to comply. 

Cromwell's army was now reduced to great diſtreſs; 
but that able commander went through every part of 
the camp, preaching in the moſt fervent manner, and 
aſſuring the men, that the Lord had made known to 
him, that they ſhould obtain the victory. Seeing the 
vcottiſh army moving out of their entrenchments, he 
exclaimed, *+ The Lord has delivered them into our 
«© hands.” And ordered the whole army to ſing Pſalms, 
as if they had already won the battle. 

The, two armies continued to ſkirmiſh in detached 
parties, during the night; but about day break, they 
came to a general engagement. The firſt attack was 
made by the Scottiſh horſemen 3 but the Engliſh ſoon 
put them in diſorder, and _ fled, leaving the foot 
expoſed in front and flank, Three regiments of the 
foot ſtood, till they were entirely cut to. pieces by the 
Engliſh ; but all the reſt fled with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation. 

Upwards of three thouſand of the Scots were lain, 
among whom were ſome miniſters, in the very act of 
encouraging them with the aſſurance of victory. About 
ſeven or eight thouſand were taken prifoners, and twen- 

ty ſeven pieces of cannon, with all the arms and am- 
munition. The loſs of the Engliſh was very inconſidera— 
ble, which is not to be wondered at, when we reflect 
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on the madneſs of the Scots, who ran upon imme- 
diate deſtruction, 

Near Dunbar is the ancient caſtle of Tantallon, for- 
merly the ſeat of the earls of Angus, but it is now falling 
to decay. The walls are extremely thick, and it ap- 
pears to have been a place of great ſtrength. 

Almoſt oppoſite this caſtle is the Bals, a lofty rock, 
ſituated in the Forth, abcut a mile from the ſhore, and 
inacceſſible on all ſides but one; nor can it be en- 
tered at that fide, without very great danger. It 
is about a mile in circumference, ſupplied with freſh 
water from a ſpring on the top, and in it was a caſtle, 
in former times, where ſtate priſoners were confined ; 
but it was utterly demoliſhed, except ſome of the lower 
parts of the walls, at the revolution. 

Indeed there was no occaſion for a caſtle in this 
rock; for if a perſon is once in it, there is but little fear 
of his eſcaping, without very able aſſiſtance. Vaſt 


numbers of ſea fowl hatch their young here, particu- 


larly Solan gecſe, whom the people along the coaſt 
take and fell to the poulterers at Edinburgh. They 
are reckoned a fine diſh, but the taſte, like that of alt 
aqueus fowls, is very diſagreeable. Whether theſe geeſe 
are tranſmarine, or birds of paſſage, is not certainly 
known, only that they come to the Baſs in June, and 
retire in September, 

Travelling weſtward to viſit ſuch places as lay along 
the ſouth coaſt of the Forth, from the Baſs to Leith, we 
paſſed through a ſmall village, called Caftleton, and 
arrived at north Berwick, a borough town, where there 
is a good harbour, and ſome trade carried on, but moſt 
of the inhabitants are fiſnermen, and none of the build- 
logs merit a particular deſcription. 

Near it is a hill, riſing to a point, like a ſugar-loaf, 
called North Berwick Law, from whence there is a 
mot extenſive proſpect over the ſea, the neighbour- 
ing county, the Forth, and the oppoſite ſhore of Fife. 

Travelling ſtill weſtward, we paſſed by the fine ſear 
of the late earl of Winton, now almoſt in ruins. The 
eſtate of that nobleman was by far the beſt in Scotland, 
but like many other infatuated people, miſled by 
falſe notions of government, he engaged in the rebel- 
lion 1715, for which he was attainted, and his fine 
eſtate forfeited to the crown. 

Aberlady, a ſmall fiſhing town, is ſituated a lit- 
tle farther to the weſt, but does not contain any 
thing remarkable, moſt of the houſes being extremely 
mean. 

A few miles farther to the weſt, is Preſton Pans, 
where great quantities of ſalt are made, and there is a 
manufactory of vitrol and aqua fortis carried on for 
the uſe of the people of Edinburgh. 

A little to the ſouth of Preſton Pans is the field where 
the king's forces were defeated by the rebels 1745. 
When the news arrived that the Pretender had landed 
in the north, fir John Cope was ordered to march into 
the Highlands, with as many men as could be ſpare} 


from the garriſon, but the rebels gave him the flip, and 


marched to the ſouth as far as Edinburgh. In the mean 
time fir John arrived at Inverneſs, and hearing that the 
rebels had paſſed him, ſent to Aberdeen for all the ſhips 
in that harbour, on board of which he embarked, with 
his men, and landed at Dunbar, where he was joined 
by two regiments of dragoons, under the command of 
colonel Gardiner. 

The Pretender hearing of their arrival, marched from 
Edinburgh, and both armies met at this place on Sa- 
turday the twenty-firſt of September. The battle be 
gan by the rebels attacking the dragoons, with Loch- 
abar axes, a moſt dreadful weapon, and moſt of them 
being raw young fellows, they were put into confufion 
and fled. The foot continued to fight ſome time, but 
having no horſe to ſupport them, and the rebels being 
much more numerous, they were put to flight, and many 
of them killed, 

By this laſs the flames of civil war were lighted up, 
and a handful of poor ignorant men, forced into the 
Pretender's ſervice, by their diſaffected chiefs, had al- 


moſt overturned the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms. Ihe 
Whole 
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whole ſcheme was hatched by the French, in order to 
draw our army from Flanders, by which they might 
facilitate their military operations, 

About two miles farther weſt, we came to Muſſel- 
burgh, a long town, with a very handſome ſtreet, in 
the center of which is a ſtone building, for a priſon, 
over which is a tower, with a clock and bell. The 
greateſt part of the inhabitants are either fiſhermen, or 
ſuch as live by encloſing ſmall pieces of ground, for 
kitchen gardens, from which.Edinburgh is ſupplied with 
vegetables. 

From this place to Edinburgh, which is about five 
miles diſtant, one may ſee in a morning two or three 
hundred Amazonian females, ſome loaded with fiſh, 
ſome with ſalt, and others with greens, walkin 
to the capita], like ſo many pack-horles, all ſeemingly 
contented with their humble ſituation. It is common 
for the youths to ask them, Where all the horſes are, 
that they are obliged to carry the burdens ? But woe 
be to him, unleſs he is either well mounted, on a goed 
horſe, or has a pair of ſwift heels, For no ſeoner is 
the queftion propoſed, than the enraged females lay 
down their loads, and pelt him with ſtones in the moſt 
unmercitul manner. 

Fiſherow is a ſmall village, near Muſſelburgh, in- 
habited by fiſhermen, and Invereſh, where the pariſh 
church ſtands, is built on a riſing ground, from whence 
there is an extenſive proſpect, and in it are many gen- 
teel houſes. 

Pinkey Houſe, one of the ſeats of the marquiſs of 
T weedale ſtands, at the ſouth eaſt end of the town, 
and has very pleaſant gardens, 'with ſome fine paintings 
in the gallery; but it is now greatly neglected, 

Some important events have happened in this part 
of Scotland, which muſt not be paſſed over in fi- 
lence. 

In 1547, Henry VIII. of England, being extremely 
deſirous to marry his fon Edward to the young princeſs, 
Mary queen ot Scots, the French, who wanted the 
Scots to fight their battles, prevailed on Mary of Guiſe 
and the earl of Arnan, then regent of Scotland, to get 
the match ſet aſide, which fo exaſperated Henry, that 
he ordered the duke of Somerſet to march into that 
kingdom with a powerful army, which to uſe the words 
of an hiſtorian, who lived in that age, „ was a bad 
% way of courting.” In the mean time Henry died, 
and Somerſet being appointed the regent, or protector 
of England, during the minority of his nephew, re- 
ſolved to force the Scots to a compliance. Accordingly 
he crbſled the TT weed, at the head of fifteen thouſand 
foot, and three thouſand horſe, ſending a letter at the 
ſame time to the regent, deſiring to know whether he 
would avoid the eftuſion of human blood, by granting 
the young princeſs in marriage to Edward. 

The regent of Scotland, who ſeems to have been a 
very ſenſible man, was willing to comply with Somerſet's 
propoſals; but having unfortunately ſhewed the letter 
to his brother, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, that 
prelate diſuaded him from communicating the con- 
tents to the nobility, aſſuring him, that he would be 
able to defeat Somerſet, and fect the Engliſh at de- 
hance, 

The regent was led into the ſnare, and the clergy 
having every where given out, that the Engliſh, who 
were damned heretics, were come to eitablith their re- 
ligion in Scotland, would enſlave the whole coun- 
try. The people took up arms with all the fury of 
miſguided zeal, and ran to meet the Engl.ſh in che moſt 
tumultuous manner, 

Finding the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of Muſfelburgh, they 
encamped on a riſing ground, near where Pinkey Houte 
now ſtands, while Somerſet wheeled about, and en- 
camped more towards the Forth, The Scots thinking 
he intended to reimbark his men, quitted their advan- 
tagious ſituation, in order to attack the Engliſh, and 
this precipitate ſtep occaſioned their ruin; for the En- 
eliſh being greatly in want of proviſions, the Protector 
could not have led them off, had the Scots remained 
only a few days longer in their former poſition, 


| 
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On the tenth of September, the Scots divided their 
forces into three bodies, in the following manner : 

They firſt flanked on the right with five pieces of 
cannon, and on the left, with tour hundred horſemen, 
were commanded by the earl of Angus; the ſecond 
conſiſting of the ſpear men, were led by the Regent, 
while the earl of Argyle, at the head of the highlanders, 
commanded the third, 

Somerſet ſeeing them abandon their camp, con- 
gratulated himſelf on the event, and drew out his men 
in order of battle, divided into three parties, in the 
ſame manner as the Scots; one under himſelf, the o- 
thers commanded by the earl of Warwick, and lord 
Grey. 

As the Scots marched along the ſhore, many of them 
were killed by the ſhot from a galley, and this put the 
highlanders into. ſome confuſion. Lord Grey, who 
commanded the men at arms, perceiving their diſor- 
der, charged them in flank, but was ſo galled by the 
ſpear men, that he was obliged to give way, after he 
had received a dangerous wound, The only thing that 
hindred the Scots from obtaining a complete victory, 
was, the want of horſemen, which if they had had, 
there is not the leaſt doubt but they would have totally 
defeated the Engliſh. 

In the mean time the earl of Warwick ſent a de- 
tachment to ſupport lord Grey, which enabled him to 
return to the charge, with redoubled fury. The En- 
gliſh archers, muſqueteers, and artillery, all played 
upon the Scots with ſuch inceſſant heat, that they fell 
dead in multitudes beſore them, without being able ei- 
ther to advance or retreat. At laſt the van of the Scots 
army fell back, in order to draw the Engliſh from their 
ſituation, and the highlanders imagining that they were 
going to retreat, fled in great confuſion. 

Tae whole Scottiſh army was now in the greateſt 
confuſion, they fled on all ſides, and the Engliſh horſe- 
med purſued them ſo briskly, that the whole ground 
to a conſiderable extent, was covered with dead 
bodies, 

The river Eſke, which falls into the ſea near this 
place, was covered with the ſlain, which amounted to 
about fifteen thouſand, a moſt dreadful carnage, and 
to crown the whole, three thouſand prieſts, red hot 
with their attachment to Popery, who had come to ani- 
mate the ſoldiers, with their exhortations, were all maſ- 
ſacred by the Engliſh. ; 

Many priſoners were taken, and the ſtroke was fe- 
verely felt by Scotland, people in every part of the 
kingdom lamenting the loſs of their relations ; but the 
ferocity of that nation, and the inexhauſtible number 


of inhabitants enabled them to ſurmount it, as they had 


done on every former occaſion, 

Soon after this battle, the young queen of Scotland 
was ſent to France, from which period there is not the 
leaſt doubt, but her ruin commenced; for her two 
uncles, the duke, and the cardinal of Guiſe, took ſuch 


care to have her inſtructed in the moſt bigotted attach- 


ment to popery, that upon her arrival in Scotland 
1501, ſhe could not be brought over to the proteſ- 
tant religion, and retained an averſion for it to the 
laſt. 

It was near this place, 1567, that Mary, queen of 
Scots, accompanied by her third huſband, Bothwell, 
met her nobles at the head of a great army, but find- 
ing it not ſafe to engage, ſhe diſmiſſed the earl, and 
went up to the confederate lords, under the moſt ſo- 
lemn promiſes, that no hurt ſhould be done to her per- 
ſon; but as ſoon as they had her in their power, they 


carried her priſoner to Edinburgh, and ſrom thence to 


the caſtle of Lochlevin. i ; 

In 1727, one Margaret Dickſon, the wife of a ſailor, 
who had been above two or three years at ſea, was de- 
livered of a baftard child, which ſhe murdered, and was 
condemned to ſuffer death in the Graſs Market at Edin- 
burgh. Accordingly ſhe was turned off, hung the 
uſual time, and was then delivered to ſome countrymen, 
employed by the relations, who put her into a coffin, 


| nailed the lid, and carried it out of town in a cart for 
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terment, When they had traveiled about two miles, 
they ſtopt at the door of an alchouſe to refreſh them- 
ſelves, when one of them heard a noiſe like ſomething 
ſcratching on the inſide of the lid. They immedi- 
ately broke it open, when to their great ſurpriſe, they 
found the body moving, and a gardener bcing preſent, 
opened a vein, and in a few hours ſhe recovered ſo well 
as to be able to ſpeak, and next day walked hume to 
Muſſelburgh. 

As ſhe was dead in law, the ſentence of the court 
having been executed according to the direction of the 
magiſtrate who attended, fo her marriage with her 
huſband was diſſolved; but he like a good-natured man 
being willing to take her again to his arms, they were 
remarried in the church ot invereſk, by the reverend 
Mr. John Williamſon. 

This woman was alive within theſe fafteen. years, and 
we are ſorry to ſay, that from the whole of her conduct, 
the awful event, the nature of her guilt, the al- 
moſt miraculous preſervation did not ſeem to have made 
the leaſt impreſſion on her for the better. 

The king's advocate filed an information againſt the 

youngeſt baillie of Edinburgh, who acts as ſheriff, for 
not ſeeing the ſentence of the court properly executed, 
and he was fined in a conſiderable ſum by the lors of 
juſticiary. 
Near Muſſelburgh is a large open common adjoining 
to the ſea, where the military forces are reviewed ; and 
a little nearer Edinburgh is Hales the ſeat of Sir David 
Dalrymple one of the lords of ſeſſion. 

Niddery, a little farther on, is a long ſtraggling vil- 
lage, and in it is an ancient gothic houle, belonging to 
the family of Wauchop. 

On a lofty eminence, near this place, is the caſtle of 
Craigmillar, formeriy one of the royal palaces, but 
now the property of fir Alexander Gilmour, baronet, 
It is a magnificent ſtructure, although moſtly in ruins, 
and ſome of the walls ſhew it to have been a place of 
great ſtrength. | 

On the eaſt fide of a lake near Craigmillar, is the 
village of Duddiſton, ſituated about a mile from Edin- 
burgh, and one of the moſt rural places that can be 
imapined, It has an old gothic church, that appears 
from the ruins of its chancel to have been formerly a 
chauntery, and the manor belonging to the ear] of 
Abercorn; that nobleman has now built near it, one 
of the fineſt houtes in Scotland. 

To this viilage the citizens of Edinburgh retire on 
a Sunday afternoon, where they are regaled with 
{hceps heads boiled, but not ſkinned, for the wool is 
only tinged off with a red hot iron. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this part of Scot- 
land is Reſtalrigg, a pleaſant village, ſituated to the 
eaſt of Edinburgh, and one of the places, where the in- 
habitants of that city ſpend their evenings. There is 
an old ruinous church in it, with a fine tomb, former] 
belonging to the family of Elphingſton's, lords Balme- 
rino; but it is now forfeited to the crown, by the at- 
tainder of the late lord, who was executed on 'Tower- 
hill, in 1746. They had a feat in this town, but it is 


now falling to decay. 


The air in this part of Scotland, is as healthy as any 
in the iſland of Great Britain, and the ſoil is fo rich, 
that few ſpots in the kingdom can equal it. Every part 
of agriculture is carried on with great ſucceſs, and the 
ground lets at a more conſiderable rent, than in ſome 
of the richeſt counties in England. 

All ſorts of the beſt coal is in plenty through every 
part, ſalt is made in vaſt quantities, and the fiſh taken 
near the coaſt brings in great ſums of money to the peo- 
ple. Improvements of all forts are daily carrying on, and 
hedges have been lately planted, which in time will 
give the whole a molt beautiful appearance. 

The people have learned to add good manners to in- 
duſtry ; and there is no part of Scotland, where they 
are leſs addicted to ſuperſtition, or more regular in the 
performance of religious duties. Much of the idle for- 
mality obſerved at ſacraments is now diſuſed here, and 
as there is not a form of a church government in the 


univerſe, fo well calculated to promote the happineſs cg 
a free people; fo no body of clergymen can be more re- 
ſpected by their people. Pluralities, ſine cures, and non 
reſidenſies are not ſo much as known. 

Every pariſh has one miniſter, and ſome two, but 
they are all obliged to reſide on the ſpot, where 
they have decent houſes, and none are above, or below 
the others, They never rail at their people for enjoy - 
ing innocent amuſements; but they have too great a 
regard for themſelves to join along with them, wel! 
knowing, that however agreeable theſe things are to the 
laity, yet they muſt of courfe fink that of the cler- 
gyman into contempt, and take of the force that his 
exhoriations would otherwiſe have. 


To give an account of all the eminent men, who 
have been born in Lothian would require a volume as 


large as the preſent work, and therefore we {hall only 
mention the following. 


John Knox, the celebrated reformer, and ſometimes 
called the apoſtle of Scotland, was born in Eaſt Lothiæn 
in the 1505. His parents, who were zealous papiſts, 
having detigned him tor the church, ſent him to the 
Auguitine monaſtery of St. Andrews, where he acquir- 
ed the knowledge of Latin, and became a ſtudei:t in 
the new college of that univerſity. 

When he had taken his firſt degrees, he entered into 
prieſts orders, and became a zealous preacher for popery 
juſt about the time that Luther was eſtabliſhing the 1e- 
formed religion in Germany. Great ſeveritics were 
then carried on againſt thoſe, who turned from popery, 
and Knox having heard the defences of ſome of the 
martyrs, they made a laſting impreſſion on his mind, 
and determined him to leave his native country, and 
retire to {ome place, where he could have the benefit 
of enquiring with freedom into all thoſe diſputed points, 
He ſetiled firſt at Baſil, where he remained ſome time, 
and from thence removed to Geneva, where he became 
acquainted with Calvin, and embraced that form of 
religion preſcribed by that celebrated reformer, the 
greateſt ſcholar, and the moſt judicious critick in that 
age. 

Knox, however, did not apply himfelf to the ſtudy 
of literature, and it appears from all his writings, that 
he was not a man of genius; but providence had raiſed 
him up for a much more valuable purpoſe. 

In 1556, during the regency cf the queen mother, 
he returned to Scotland ; but found the power of the 
clergy ſo great, that he was once more obliged to viſit 
nis old friend Calvin at Geneva, where he wrote ſome 
levere treatiſes againſt popery, which were diſperſed all 
over Scotland, and contributed greatly towards promot- 
ing the reformation. 


In 1558, he was invited over to Scotland by many of 


the nobility, who were weary of the domineering power 
of the clergy, and at the ſame time longed to ſhare the 
ſpoils of the church. He preached to vaſt multitudes of 
people, who went armed to protect him from violence; 
as the queen regent, and the clergy had offered any 
money to get him into theic hands. In this manner h- 
continued exhorting the people to deſtroy the convents, 
with all the other relicks of Popiſh idolatry, till 1560, 
when the reformation being eſtabliſhed by law, he was 
appointed miniſter of Edinburgh; 

Soon after the arrival of queen Mary, he waited on 
her majeſty, and begged of her to embrace the protei- 
tant religion, but ſhe had been educated in too ſtrong 
an attachment to popery ever to think of altering ber 
opinion. It is certain that Knox uſed her very rough 
on that occaſion, and when her misfortunes took place, 
inſulted her with ſuch unrelenting cruelty, as does n. 
great honour to his memory. 

He had a hand in all the public tranſactions carrie 
on at that time in ſettling the reforined religion, and 
was in great eſteem among the nobility and gentry, wav 
honoured him on account of his oppoition to popery. 
After a lite ſpent in a variety of fatigues and dangers, be 
died at Edmburgh 1572, and was attended to the grave, 
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by the earl of Morton, who pronounced his funeral eu- 
logium in the following expreſſive words: 


« Here lies one, who never ſeared the face of man.” 


With reſpect to the character of this eminent 
perſon, it has been variouſly repreſented by people of 
different denominations, and he has been applauded or 
condemned, in proportion as he {cemed to countenance 
their favourite opinions. Io do him juſtice, he was 
one of the molt eminent inſtruments that ever God 
raiſed up to reform and civilize a rude, ignorant people. 
A man of a milder ſpirit would have ſunk under the 
load, or rather he would have ſhuddered at the thoughts 
of fo arduous an undertaking. Whereas every ſort of 
oppreſſion ſeemed to raiſe his zral, and the more in- 
digaities were offered him, the more bold he became in 
the diſcharge of his duty. His eloquence was calcu- 
Jated to rouſe and to inflame, and it he had not that 
mildneſe, which is ſo eſſentially neceſſary in all chrifti- 
ans, we muſt impute it wholly to the delign of God in 
raiſing him up at a period, when men of ſuch a ſpirit 
were wanting. | | 

A hiſtory of Scotland, particularly relative to church 
affairs, has been publiſhed under his name, in three 
editions, all differing from each other, but the belt is 
that in 1732. It is printed from a very curious ma- 
nuſcript, now in the library of Glaſgow college. 


Gilbert Burnet, D. D. was deſcended from an ho- 
nourable family, in the county of Aberdeen, and born 
in the city of Edinburgh 164.3, his father being at that 
time an eminent advocate, and afterward ond of the 
lords of ſeſſion. Upon the death of king Charles J. 
his father retircd from public buſineſs, and ſpent his lei- 
ſure hours in teaching his ſon, who made fuch progrets 
in his learning, that at ten years of age, he was en- 
tered a {tudent in the Mariſchal College, Aberdeen, and 
at fourteen, took his degree of Maſter of Arts, 

His father had deſigned him for the church, but inſtead 
of forcing him upon that employment, left him to his 
own free choice, He ſpent one year in ſtudying the 
law, and at fifteen years of age, entered upon the ſtudy 
of divinity, wherein he made fuch progreſs, that be- 
fore he had compleated his eighteenth year, he had gone 
over all the Greek and Latin fathers, and was maſter of 
the whole controverſy carried on between the Papiſts 
and Proteſtants. Before he was nineteen, he was of- 
fered a valuable living, but thought himſelf by far too 
young to enter upon io important an office, as the care 
of a pariſh, 

From Scotland he travell:d to England, and ſpent 
two years, one at Ox ford, and the other at Cambridge, 
and returned to his native country, adorned with all the 
learning which could be had in thoſe famous ſchools. He 
was again importuned to accept of a living, but ſtill de- 
clined it on account of his youth, and ſpent about two 
years more in France and Holland, where he became 
acquainted with moſt of the great men, and made him- 
ſelf a perfect maſter of the Hebrew language, under a 
Jewiſh rabbi, at Amſterdam. | 

In 1665, in the twenty-ſecond year of his age, he 
returned again to Scotland, and accepted of a pariſh in 
Eaſt Lothian, where he diſcharged the duties of his 
office in the moſt exemplary manner. He vilited all his 
pariſhioners four times in the year, preaching twice on 


Sundays, and once on another day in the week, and ca- 


techized the youth, both in the church, and in the 
houſes of their parents. He took little care of his own 
perſon, and was of ſo benevolent a diſpotition, that one 
of his pariſhioners having failed in trade, by the loſs 
of a ſhip, came in great diſtreſs to Burnet, and aſked 
tim for a few ſhillings, to purchaſe a little oatmeal for 
his wife and children, who were almoit ſtarving. The 
amiable young miniſter, looking at the poor man with 
tears in his eyes, aſked him, How much it would take 
to make his circumſtances 2s good as they were before 
he failed ? The man told him, and Burnet calling on 
his ſervant, a man that lived with him upwards of fifty 
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years aftrewards, ordered him to bring the money, and 
give it to the perſon. The lervant obeyed his matter's 
orders; but coming into the room told him, That there 
was not above two or three ſnillings more in the houſe. 
Never mind, ſays Burnet, we can ſoon get more, you 
little conſider, what a pleaſant thing it is to make a 
poor man happy ! 

In 1668, and when he was only twenty-fve years of 
age, he was vnanimoully elected profeſſor of divinity 
in the univerity of Glaſgow, and inſtructed all the 
young gentlemen under his care, in ſo examplary a 
manner, that many of them became eminent men. 
During his ſtay at Glaſgow, he was conſtantly invited 
to viſit the dutcheſs of Hamilton, who employed him to 
adjuſt her father's papers; and in her family he became 
acquainted with lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter of 
the ear] of Caſſils, a woman of the moſt ex-mplary 
piety, but above eighteen years older than himſelf. He 
made her propoſals of marriage, which ſhe accepted ; 
but Jeſt becauſe of the diſparity of their ages, people 
{ſhould infinuate,that he had married her for her fortune, 
he waited on her, before the ceremony was performed, 
and in the preſence of the dutcheſs, figned a deed, by 
which he renounced all claim to every part of her 
eſtato. 

With this pious lady he lived twenty years, ten of 
which ſhe was confined to a ſick bed, and partly de- 
prived of her reaſon, but under all that affliction he 
treated her with every mark of tenderneſs. 

He was offered his choice of four biſhopricks in Scot- 
land, and two in England, if he would countenance 
the meaſures of the court, but nothing could tempt 
him from the diſcharge of his duty, as a miniſter of 
the goſpel. | 

In 1672, he came up to London, where meeting 
with the duke of Landerdale, he reproved him very ſe- 
vercly for his conduct, which the haughty miniſter re- 
ſented, threatening his deſtruction. As Burnet was 
about leaving London, in order to return to Scotland, 
he went to take leave of the king, when the duke of 
York taking him aſide, told him not to return to Scot- 
land, unleſs he had a mind to end his days in a priſon. 
This was too good council to be flighted, and there- 
fore he ſettled in London, and publiſhed his moſt va- 
luable work, The Hiſtory of the Reformation, for 
which he received the thanks of both Houſes of Parlia- 
nent | 

During all the time that the court was endeavour- 
ing to enſlave the people, and eſtabliſh Popery, Bur- 
net continued to exert himſelf in defence of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and was much eſteemed by every well 
wiſher to the nation in general. He attended his worthy 
friend, lord Ruſſell, both in Newgate, and on the 
ſcaffold, and publiſhed his dying {pecch, for which he 
was ſummoned before the Privy Council, and threat- 
ened with a proſecution. 

He likewiſe attended the witty profane, though at 
laſt penitent Wilmot, earl of Rocheſter, on his death 
bed, and became at laſt of ſo great reputation for piety, 
that moſt of the profane wits, at court, ſent for him, 
when they found the king of terrors approaching. 

Amongſt them was one Mrs. Roberts, the wife of a 
young clergyman, extremely handſome, but vain to 
the higheſt degree, which had led her to all the places 
of public diverſion, where the king ſaw her, ſent for 
her, and debauched her. Being feized with a ſevere 
illneſs, her mind was filled with remorſe, and Burnet 
tells us, that the caſe of this unfortunate woman, made 
ſuch a deep impreſſion on his mind, that although he 
had not ſpoken to the king for ſome years, he was re- 
ſolved to ſend him a letter on the nature of his con- 
duct. 

The limits of this work will not ſuffer us to inſert 
the letter, but it is one of the moſt ſtrikeing repreſen- 
tations of the king's guilt, which poſlibly could have 
bren written by a man. It had not however the de- 
fired effect; for as the earl of Sunderland told Burnet 
next day, the king read it twice over, and then threw it 
iato the fire, 
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On the acceſſion of James II. his lady being dead, 
he deſited leave to travel abroad, as he knew that if he 
had remained much longer in England, methods would 
have been found to deſtroy him. 

He ſpent two years in France, Italy and Switzerland, 
and then returned to viſit the prince of Orange at the 
Hague, where he was treated with the greateſt reſpect. 
There it was that Burnet, in concert with ſome other 
worthy perſons, laid the plan for the glorious Revolu- 
tion, which ſo enraged king James, who had his ſpies 
in Holland, that he ordered the lord advocate to indict 
him for high treaſon, in the court of juſticiary at Edin- 
burgh, and ſent an order to the States General to de- 
liver him up. 

Burnet had been married only a few days, to one 
Miſs Scot, a Dutch lady of great merit, and that cir- 
cumſtance ſaved his lite, being obliged previouſly to 
get himſelf naturalized, for the States declared, That 


they could not give him up, as he was now become | 


one of their own ſubjects. Upon which two deſperate 
Iriſnmen were employed to go over to aflaſſinate him; 


but the clerk of the ofice, who made out the inſtructi- 


ons, knew Burnet, and ſent him an account of the 
whale affair, which he laid before the States, and they 
appointed a guard to attend his houſe, 

When the prince of Orange embarked for England, 
Burnet attended him as his chaplain; and when the 
revolution took place, was promoted the ſee of Saliſ- 
bury, which he enjoyed till his death. 

He drew up the Toleration Act, and had a conſi- 
derable ſhare in all the tranſactions carried on for the 
good of the nation, during the reign of king Wil- 
iam. 

In 1697, his lady having gone over to Holland, to 
ſettle ſome private affairs, was ſeized with the ſmall 
pox and died, to the inexpreſſible grief of her huſband, 
who loved her with the greateſt tenderneſs, leaving him 
{ix young children, one of whom fir Thomas Burnet, 
was late a judge of the Common Pleas, 

Being at that time preceptor to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and having none but ſervants to look after his 
family, he married Mrs, Berkley, a widow lady of 
great piety, who bore him two children, but they died 
in their infancy, 

Burnet was the firſt perſon who propoſed bringing in 
the preſent royal family, and ſupported the bill with ſo 
much force of argument in the houſe of lords, that the 
act of ſettlement paſſed. | 

In the latter end cf the reign of queen Anne, he re- 
monſtrated to that princeſs, on her change of the mi- 
niſtry, but found that ſhe had gone too far to think of 
returning to her old meaſures. He lived to fee George 
I. happily ſettled on the throne, and died at his houſe 
in Clerkenwell 1716, being buried in that pariſh 
church, where a handſome monument 1s erected to his 
memory, 

This excellent perſon is ſo well known by his 
numerous writings, that it is needleſs to ſay any thing 
more concerning him. As a politician, his ſole aim 
was to promote the intereſt of the people; as a biſhop, 
he endeavoured to impreſs, on the minds of the clergy, 
a ſenſe of their duty, and reſtore the primitive diſ- 
cipline of the church. He was ſucceſſively married to 
three wives, whom he treated with the greateſt tender- 
neſs. To his children he was an indulgent parent; 
and to his ſervants, a generous maſter. 

To uſe the words of the marquiſs of Hallifax, “ Bur- 
© net excelled ſo much in every thing he engaged in, 
that there is no wonder he ſhould become an object 
of envy to low and illiberal minds.” 


James Gardiner, eſquire, a heroic ſoldier, and a 
pious chriſtian, was born in the county of Linlithgow 
1688. Whilſt he was very young, his father and 
brother, who had commiſſions in the army, were 
both ſlain at the ſiege of Namure, and his mother be- 
ing a lady of great piety, reſolved to bring up this her 
youngeſt fon under her own eye; but when only turned 


| 


of twelve years of age, he went a volunteer in one 

the regiments then lying in Flanders, and ſoon after 
was honoured with an enfizn's commiſſion. When . 
bout fifteen years of age, he was advanced to a lieu 
tenancy, and in a battle, which happened feon after 

he met with one of the moſt remarkable accidents thr 
we have heard of. | 175 

In the heat of the aQion, while he was ſwearing and 
curſing againſt the ſoldiers, for not advancing more 
brifkly upon the enemy, he received a ball in his mouth 
and not teeling any pain, he imagined that he had ſwz]- 
lowed it; but foon after, fainting with the loſs of 
blood, he fell down, and lay in that condition, till 
the next morning, the army having left him for dead 
In the morning he was carried by ſome countrymen into 
a nunnery, where the ſurgcon found that the ball had 
penetrated through his neck, in a moſt ſurprizing man- 
ner, without touching any of the vital parts, and that 
the wound was not mortal. He remained three month; 
under the ſurgeon's care, when being perfectly reco- 
vered, he was exchanged for a French priſoner of the 
ſame rank, and returned to. his regiment, where he was 
advanced to a commiſſion in the dragoons. 

He told doctor Dodderidge, that while he was in the 
convent, the nuns, who vilited him with great tender-. 
neſs, often adviſed him to change his religion; but al- 
though he was then one of the profancit youths in the 
army, yet he conſidered it a diſhonourable action to re- 
nounce the religion of his country. 

He continued tv riſe to different degrees of prefer-. 
ment, during all the reſt of that war, ai.d diſtinguiſhed 
himfelf in the moſt memorable engagements, till the 
peace of Utrecht, when the army was reduced, and he 
was obliged to retire, on the half pay of a lieutenant 
colonel of dragoons. 

He was again called to action, by the breaking out 
of the rebellion 1715, when, with his own hands, in 
the tight of the rebel army, he ſet fire to the wooden 
battery they had erected at Preſton in Lancaſhire. 

His regiment being again broke, he was promiſed the 
firft licutenant colonel's place, that ſhould be vacant 
in the dragoons, and the earl of Stair, being ſent em- 
baſſador to France, Mr. Gardiner accompanied him as 
his ſecretary, and remained in that ſtation ſeveral 

cars. 

It was at Paris that his life took as remarkable a 
change as poſſibly could happen, and from a ſeemingly 
trifling incident. : 

Being moſt inordinately fond of intrigue, he had ſuc- 
ceeded fo far with a married lady, that the had fixed 
twelve at night for his coming to meet her in her 
own houſe, her huſband being gone into the country. 


of 


Accordingly he dreſſed himſelf in the evening; but 


having ſtil] about two hours to wait, and no company 
being with him, he looked into a bureau for ſome book 
to read, and faw one which his mother, unknown to 
him, had put among his baggage. It was intitled, The 
Chriſtian Soldier, or Heaven taken by Storm, and 
the ſingularity of the title ſtruck him fo much that be 
ſat down to read it. 

It was now that he began to ſce the nature of his 
guilt, his conſcience upbraided him, he was aſhamed 
of his paſt life, and to uſe the words of the Plalmiſt, 
«© God ſet his fins in order before him.” The aſflig- 
nation was chearfully dropped, he felt all the horrors 
of a wounded ſpirit ; and for ſome weeks ſpent mot: 
of his time in ſecret prayer, and reading the Scrip- 
tures. 

From this happy period, till his death, he kept that 
day, every year as a thankſgiving one to his God, and 
from his manuſcript journal we find inſerted every year, 
on that day, the following lines of Dr. Wats's 1nutotul 
of the one hundred and twenty-ſixth Pſalm. 


When God reveal'd his gracious name, 
And chang'd my mournful ſtate, 

The rapture ſeem'd a plealing dream, 
His grace it was fo great, 
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The world beheld the wond'rous Change, 
And did thy power confe!s, 
My tongue broke out in unknown ſtrains, 


And ſung ſurpriſing grace. 


Great is the work my neighbours cry'd, 
And own'd the pow'r divine; 
Great is the work iny heart replied, 


And de the glory thine, 


Upon his return to England, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant colonel of a regiment of dragoons, and in 1726, 
married the lady Francis Erſkine, daughter of the earl 


of Buchan, who bore him ſeveral children, ſome of 


whom are now alive, 

As the command of the regiment naturally devolved 
upon him, he ſpent his time with them, and it was re- 
markable that many of the ſoldiers, as well as officers, 
by the example of their leader, became very eminent 
chriſtians. Every officer who {wore a profane oath was 
fined five ſhillings, which money was kept in a box, 
and divided among ſuch of the private men as had wives 
and children. 

He ſpent two hours in his cloſet every morning be- 
fore he converſed with any perſon, and when the regi- 
ment was to march at four, he was up at two. His 
courage was equal to his piety, and when a perſon once 
ſent him a challenge, he returned for anſwer, ** You 


© know I am not afraid to fight, but I am afraid to fin.” 

In 1745, he was raiſed to the command of the thir- 
tcenth regiment of dragoons then lying at Stirling, in 
Scotland, which obliged him to return from the army 
in Flanders, | 

At that time the rebellion broke out in Scotland, and 
Gardiner was ordered to march from Stirling, eaſt- 
ward to meet fir John Cope, who was expected to 
land at Dunbar. When his lady walked with him 
from the caſtle to the place, where the two regiments 
under his command were drawn up, ſhe naturally ex- 
preiled her fears that ſhe ſhould never ſee him more; 
but the pious colonel, like a true chriſtian hero, claſp- 
ing her in his arms, ſaid, “ My dear, we have an etet- 
„ nity to ſpend together.“ He adviied Cope to attack 
the rebels the afternoon before the battle happened, but 
his opinion was lighted. 

When the dragoons had fled, he continued to com- 
mand at the head of a ſmall party of foot, after he had 
received ſeveral ſhots through his body; but a highland- 
er laying hold of him with the book of a lochabar ax, 
pulled him off his horſe, and mangled him in a moſt 


ſhocking manner, on the twenty-firſt of September in 


the year 1745. 


This diſtrict of Scotland is bounded on the weft by 
the counties of Stirling and Lanerk, on the ſouth by the 
counties of Peebles and Berwick, on the eaſt by the 
German Ocean, and on the north by Frith of Forth, 


The Counties of FIFE, KINROSS CLACKMANNAN, 
STIRLING, and DUMBART ON. 


in the paſſage boat to Fife, and landed at King- 
horn. The Forth is here about ſeven miles 
broad, and in the middle is a ſinall iſland, called Inch 
Keith, about two miles in circumference, on which is 
an old caltle, now in ruins, that formerly belonged to 
the noble family of Keith, earls marſhal of Scotland. 
At preſent this iſland is uſed as a warren for rabbits, 
being let by the earl of Morton to the poulterers in 
Edinburgh. It is agreed by all the learned in general, 
that the venereal diſeaſe, was rſt brought into Europe 
in 1493, and one would naturally imagine, that as it 
was brought firſt to Spain, it would be many years be- 
fore it ſpread itſelf to ſo remote a part of the world as 
Scotland; and yet by an act of the Scottiſh council in 
1497, we find that all who ſhould be found infected 
with it were put into this iſland, and not allowed to 
communicate with any of the ſubjects. 8 
We can only aſcribe this order to the ignorance of the 
people, who had no phyſicians that knew how to treat 
it, Which is not to be wondered at, when Francis J. 
king of France died of this diſeaſe, above fifty years 


H. ING arrived again at Leith, we croſſed over 


afterwards, although both phyſic and ſurgery were then. 


well underſtood, 

Kinghorn is a large irregular built town, with ſome 
good houſes, and a long old gothic church. Moſt of 
the wen are employed in the trading veſſels along the 
coaſt, and the women knit ſtockings, which they carry 
over and fell to the dealers in Edinburgh. 

About two miles to the weſtward of Kinghorn 1s 
Burnt Iſland, ſo called becauſe the town was burnt by 
the Danes in the tenth century, who paid dear for their 
cruelty, for the Scots coming upon them defeated them, 
and put every man to the ſword. The town is but 
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ſmall, but the harbour is the beſt on the coaſt of Scot- 
land, and fo ſafe that ſhips may lie in it, in the greateſt 
ſtorm, without running any riſk. A ſmall manufacture 
of linnen is carried on by the people, but the greateſt 
part of them are ſailors. 

Indeed there are more ſea port towns in this county 
than in any one in Britain, but moſt of them are fall- 
ing to decay. Here are the ruins of a ſtrong caſtle and 
it is ſuppoſed that it was the reſidence of king Alexander 
III. who wes killed by a fall from his horſe in the neigh- 
bourhood 1285. That was a fatal event to Scotland, 
for by his death, the male line of their royal family 
being broke, Edward I. embraced the opportunity of 
fomenting jealouſies among the Scots nobility, by ſet- 
ting up different competitors, which in the end involy- 
cd the whole iſland in war and bloodſhed. 

From Burnt Iſland, a road extends eaſtward through 
Kinghorn, already mentioned, to Kirkaldy, ſituated in 
a plain at the northern extremity of a fine open bay, 
where the Forth is about ten miles broad. It is the 
moſt populous, flouriſhing, and beſt built town on the 
coaſt of Fife, and at the weſt end of it is a ſuburb, 
called the links that extends a mile in length. Great 
quantities of ſalt are made here, and the trade carried 
on by the inhabitants is very extenſive. 

Thechurch is a handſome modern building, but the 
name of the town imports, that there muſt have been. 
one here in the moſt early ages ; for Kirkaldy is only a 
contraction of Kirk Culdee, or the church of the Cul- 
dees, a ſort of travelling prieſts, who firſt preached the 
chriſtian religion among the Scots, 

The Tolbooth is a handſome ſtructure, ſtanding in 
the middle of the ſtreet, weſt ol the church, and on the 
eaſt of it is a good modern houſe belonging to James 

Oſwald 
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Oſwald of Dunikeer, Eſq; whoſe eftate lies in the ſame 
ncighbourhood. 

A little to the eaft of Kirkaldy is Path head, which 
though only a village is extremely populous, there be- 
ing upon an average four hundred men conſtantly em- 
ployed in weaving coarſe checks, and above an hundred 
in making nails. None of the people are concerned in 
ſea affairs, nor have they any harbour ; but on the ſouth 
of the village is a great rock within the ſea mark, on 
which are many remains of one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles 
we ever ſaw, Many ot the walls are above two yards 
thick, and the rooms are lofty and magnificent. It is 
moſt propable it was built by Macduff, earl of Fife, in 
the reign of Malcolm Canmore, near ſeven hundred 
ycars ago, and from that family, it came to a branch 
of the Sinclairs. 

Here we ſaw one of the halls, in which the great 
barons uſed to entertain the company, and the diſmal 
dungeon, in which they confined their poor vaſlals, 
who happened to incur their diſpleaſure. The whole 
neighbourhood of this place abounds with ſuch vaſt 
quantities of coal, that were it not for the exportation 
it would not be worth while, to employ people to dig 
them. The ground is alſo good, but lets at ſuch extra- 
vagant rents, that the poor huſbandmen groan under 
all the hardſhips of poverty. 

Some of the coals are brought up from the pits by 
machines, and others are carried up by the wives and 
daughters of the pitmen in baſkets, which they call 
creels, and to which a rope is fixed, and each wo- 
man walks from the bottom of the pit up a wooden 
pair of ſtairs, with a load on her back, finging a Scotch 
tune, with as little concern, as if ſhe was walking at 
her leiſure in a garden, and perhaps as contented as an 
Eaſt-india nabob, at leaſt more innocent. Both men 
and women are bound for liſe, only that marriage ſets 
them free ; but if they begin to work, though only an 
hour after marriage, they cannot then be ſet tree but by 
leave of the proprietor. 

It is the ſame all over Scotland, as well as Northum- 
berland, and other parts, fo that there is ſtil] a ſort of 
flavery in this iſland, although the Feudal law is abo— 
liſhed. : 

The landlord or propriztor of the coal pits treats 
them with a feaſt at Chriſtmas, and as we happened to 
be in that part of the country at that ſeaſon, we ſaw 
{ome of them, both men and women, returning in the 
evening to their cottages, elevated with liquor, but not 
forgetful of their buſineſs, for they were ſinging the fol- 
lowing rhyme. 


Yule's come, and yule's gone, 
And we have feaſted weell ; 

Now Jockey mult to his pike again, 
And Jenny to her creel, 


About a mile to the eaft of this place is the an- 
cient town of Dyſert, once a populous flouriſth- 
ing place, but now in a poor decayed ſtate, the trade 
being gone, and many of the inhabitants removed to 
other parts. Salt is made here in great quantities, which 
with the coals in the neighbourhood, is the ſupport of 
the place. | 

About two miles eaſt of Dyſert, is Weſter Wemys, 
the ſeat of the earl of that name, deſcended from tne 
famous Macduff, earl of Fife, whoſe armour is ſtill 
preſerved here, and ſhewn as a great curioſity. The 
houſe ſtands on a rock, projecting into the ſea, and from 
it is a moſt delightful proſpect over the Forth to Lo- 
thian, which with the ſhipping, makes it extremely 
agreeable. The houle is old and large, and near it is 
an orchard, but the gardens are not worth notice, 

The Eafter Wemys is a large village on the ſame 
coaſt ; and near it are the coal pits, belonging to the 
carl of Wemys. | 

On the fame coaſt, a little further to the caſt, is 
Buckhaven, a large village, wholly inhabited by fiſher 
men, by whoſe induſtry moſt of the neighbouring towns 
are ſupplied with that uſeful article of proviſions. This 
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village may with the greateſt propriety be called the 
Gotham of Scotland; for the people are fo clownifh in 
their manners, and fo unacquainted with ſociety, that 
it is a proverbial expreſſion in every part of Fite and 
Lothian, to call an ignorant perſon, ““ a ſtudent of the 
college of Buckhaven.“ Fut nutwithſtanding their 
Ignorance, yet they are ſenſible of the indignity offered 
to them by thoſe in other parts, and are ture to retent 
it with a becoming ſpirit when in their power. 

It is cuſtomary for the young ſparks at Edinburgh, 
who have bufineſs this way, to lay wagers, that the 
will go through Beckhaven and aſk, Where the col. 
lege ſtands ? 

In 1750, a young gentleman, who had been to viſit 
his relation, one of the profeſſors in the new college of 
St. Andrew's, on his return to Edin.urgh, happened 
to paſs through this village, and being too much ele- 
vated with liquor, afked one of the fiſhermen's wives, 
Where the college ſtood ? He had ſcarce uttered the 
words, when above an hundred Amezonian females ran 
out of their honies, and diſcharged ſuch a volley of 
{tones apainft his unthinking head, that it was with 
great difficulty he was able to fit on his horſe, till he 
came to Kirkaldy, when fainting with the loſs of 
blood, he was obliged to remain above a weck in the 
houſe of an eminent furgeon, 

It is very probable, had not the young man been wei! 
mounted, he would have been murdered ; but cer- 
tainly nothing is ſo mean and illiberal, as that of abu- 
ſing people, and calling them by the moſt approvious 
names, fur what is only a misfortune, inſtead of 2 
crime. We ought to remember, that the time was, 
when we were all involved in ignorance, and who knows 
but that may happen again. 

Travelling ſtill along the coaſt we came to Ely, ano- 
ther town, moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen ; but the 
peopie are not fo clowniſh as thoſe of Buckhaven, for 
the earl of Wemys being the lord of the manor, all his 
coals are brought here, which occaſions a continua! 
concourſe of ſhipping, and makes the people more fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the world. 

The harbour is formed by the influx of the river Le- 
ven into the Forth, and in the laſt century, one Mr, 
Scot built a ſtone pier, not only in the neateſt manner, 
but alſo fo ſtrong, that it is likely to laſt for ages. 
There are ſeveral ſalt pans here, and the ſalmon caught 
in the river are eſteemed ſuperior to any in this pait of 
Scotland. 

From this place, the road extends eaſtward along the 
coalt, through ſeveral ſmail towns, ſuch as Crail, Weſt 
Anſtruther, and Eaft Anſtruther, but they are all in- 
habited by fiſhermen, and none ef them contain any 
thing which merits a particular deſcription, al:hougn 
they fend a repreſentative to the Britiſh parliament, and 
there is not the Jeaſt doubt, but by the influence of the 
miniſter upon their lords, the member's vote will be 
always in favour of adminiſtration. | 

Travelling ftill eaſtward, we came to the extremity 
of the coaſt of Fife, and viſited the town of Pittcn- 
weem, a poor mean place, fituated in a low ground, 
adjoining to the fea, and moſtly inhabited by fifher- 
men, who are eſteemed expert failors, and exceeding 
good pilots to ſuch ſhips, whoſe commanders are nos 
acquainted with the coaſt. 

The harbour is neither. ſafe nor commodious ; an 
although ſeveral acts of parliament have paſſed, to tay 
a duty upon the ale fold in the town, in order to keep 
it in proper repair, yet it has becn ſtill neglected, and 
is, at preſent in a very ruinous condition. 

When ſuperſtition prevailed in Scotland, this was 
one of the towns where all the women were ſaid to b. 
witches, and the mot frightful and terrifying itorics 
were told every where, by old women, in order to de- 
bauch the minds of youth, by making them believe, 
that the witches of Pittenweem were able, by only 
making a circle, to raiſe the Devil, and periorm a 
vaſt number of extraordinary miracles, ſuch as ſurpalles 
the human underitanding to comprehend. 

As we have aſſerted in our account of Lancafiure, 

| that 
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the moſt dangerous ſort of witches, are beautiful wo- 
men, ſo we thought, when we travelled through F ife- 
ſhire, that undoubtedly the females of Pittenweem, 
muſt be extremely handſome, otherwiſe we could not 
conceive how they could have been honoured by the 
appellation of witches, but, alas ! we had ſoon reaſon 
to change our opinion, Whatever knowledge the wo- 
men might have of necromancy, however well ac- 
quainted they might have been with the Devil, or how- 
ever able they might be to forctel future events, yet 
they appeared to us as ſtupid as any of their neigh- 
bours. 

Indeed, if we believe the old proverb, That a 
“ man is known by his company,” and if there be any 
proof in ſimilarity, thole who believe the Devil 1s 
black, will have ſome rcaſon to think, that the females 
of Pittenweem have ſcme affinity with the adverſary 
of mankind ; for they are ſo bedaubed with the ſmoke 
of the coals, that one who has lived in a place, where 
it is cuſtomary to waſh their faces only once in a week, 
would imagine, that«theſe women are not inhabitants of 
this terreſtrial globe. 

But with all theſe defeQs, we muſt own, that their 
behaviour was both civil and obliging; and whatever 
reſemblance they might have in their outward appear- 
ance to the king of Pandemonium, yet we may 
juſtly ſay, that they did not appear to imitate his man- 
ners. 

Directly oppoſite to this town is the iſland of May, ce- 
lebrated in former times {or a rich convent dedicated ro 
St. Adrian, who by the by is not mentioned in the Ro- 
man Calendar, but then it muſt be remembered. that 
in the times of popery, as the *cotch were every way as 
ignorant as the E neliſh, ſo they were as fertile in forg - 
ing the names of new ſaints, and beſtowing upon them 
proper attributes, 

1 he fabulous writers, particularly Dempſter, tell us, 
that this ſaint Adrian was one of the Scottiſh prieſts, 
who was murdered by the Danes in the tenth cen- 
tury, but unfortunately the lying hiſtorian has given 
the Scotch ſaint a Greek name, at a time when there 
was not one perſon, either in Britain, or France, who 
underſtood a tinsle word of that language. 

But whatever might have been the name of the mur- 
dered faint, we are aſſu ed not only by the Scottiſh h. ſ- 
torians, but alſo by an ancient manulcript now 1n the 

advocates library, that his ſhrine was viſited by all 
the barren women in the neighbouring towns, and that 
in conſequence of their going tO the p! ace in a Proper 
manner, - many of then returned, not with empty 
wiſhes ; but were really in a ſhort time the joy ful mo- 
thers ot children. 

We cannot ſce any miracle in all this, and alihough 
it is well known that no dead man can propagate that 
ſpecies to which he tormerly velonged, yet there might 
be ſome alive in the place, who could make up that de- 


ficiency; and few we believe will doubt, but that it is 


poſſible for a woman to conceive in an ifland, as well as 
on the continent. 

At preſent this iſland is uſed for a more valuable pur- 
pote, than that of ſupporiing idle monks, and lying 
prieſts. A light houſe has been erected upon it, to give 
notice to ſuch ſhips as happen to fail that way in the 
evening, and each is obliged to pay two-pence per ton 
to keep it in proper repair. 

The weſtern extremity of the iſland, conſiſts of ſteep 
rocks, but the eaſt is on a level with the ſea, and the 
ground affords excellent paſturage for above a hundred 
ſheep, and about twenty bullocks. In the middle is a 
ſmall lake with a freſh water ſpring, and the whole is 
both healthy and agreeable. 

In 1708, when the pretender attempted landing in 
Scotland, the fleet that he came with lay tometime here, 
thinking that the country people, who were diſatisfied 
with the union, would ſupport his meatures, but as 
none came to their a{kitance, and as they heard that 
lord Torrington was coming againit them, they hoiſted 
fail and made off for Dunkirk, before the Engliſh ad- 
miral could come up with thein. 
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eaving this place we turned a few miles northward, 
to viſit the ancient and celebrated City © of St. Andrews, 
of which we had 4 profp. ct from a rinng ground, and 
could not he r% exclaiming with the poet, 


Her ſetting Sun ſill ſhoots a glimm'ring ray, 
Like ancient Rome majeſtic in decay. 


Although we have no accounts of this ſamous city 
before the tenth cent ury, that can be depended on, yet 
it is generally acknow leged by wy So tiſh hiſtorians, 
that it was the reſidence of the Cu'dees 4 for: of Greek 
prieſts, as they tell us, who ſettled 3 about tune fourth 
century, and converted the Picts and Scots to the be- 

ie: of Chriſtianity. 

This ſtory has been implictt! ly betieved by ſuch wri- 
ters as copy their materials ſrom thoſe, ho have gone 
before them, alt — the whole has the colour of a 
Monkiſh fable, invented in thoſe days, When the hu- 
man under tanding was clouded with more than Egyp— 
tian darkneſs; but as we have ſpent ſome time in the 
ſtudy of Britiſh antiquities, we {hall endeavour to give 

as true an account of theie ancient Culdges as po „ble, 
and ende avour to fix the time when chill! anity was fllt 
preached in Scotland. 

We are told by Tert lian, wa lived in the third 
century, that the goſpel of Chriſt was believed by thoſe 
barbarous nations in Britain, who u * not ſubmits d to 
the Roman Yoke. It is wee. r by all the anci- 
ent lathers, that Britain received the chriftian religion, 
even in the days of the apoſtles, and nothing is more 
reaſonable than to ſuppoſe that ſome Pictiſh and Cale- 
donian priſoners who had been taken by the Romans, 
might have been converted to chriſtianity, and after— 
wards returning to the north, ſpread the knowledge of 
it among their pagan countrymen. 

With reſpect to the ſtory of the Greek monks failing 
from Patras, a town of Peloponneſus, and bringing with 
them the bones of St. Andrew the Apollle, it is at firſt 
ſight an egregious blunder, forged by ſome ignorant 
monk. Can a reaſonable man ſuppoſe, that a few poor 
eccleſiaſtics, who lived in a remote town in the weftern 
part of Greece, could know any thing of the ancient 
Caledonians ? Or can ſtupid ty ifelf ſwallow ſuch an a- 
ſertion, that the monks thould tak» it into their head 
to hire a veſſel to carry thera from the Euxine Sea, thro” 
the Mediterrancan, end the Streivhis of Gibraltar, into 
the Atlantic, and from thence thro: nh the Day of Biſcay 
aud the German Ocean to the coaſt of Scotl: nd, at | 
time when the Romans had abandoned Britain, and 

eit the province to the fury of the "MY rians, 

That the Culdces reſided at St. Andrev's, [rom 
whence they ſent miſſionaries to other parts of Sc an yo. 
from the ſourt? to the tenth cent ury, is not doubtec a, 
any ont; but tne queſtion is, who were theſe Culy 
We anſwer, that they were No other than the eee 
of the ficſt preachers of Chriſtianity in Scotland. 

In vain have Spotiſwood and Boethius attempted to 
derive their names from the Latin words Culoris . 
and Kcli dei, for Cul ſignifics in ah old language a 
Cowl, and Du, Black, from whence the preſent name 
is derived. Theſe prieſts went about the country 
preaching to the people, dreſicd in black hoods, and 
probably were called Culdees, in deriſton 
who did not chuſe to embrace their doctrins. 

They lived in a body together, under one preſident 
choſen from among theriſelves, and procured their bread 
by their labour. They were utt rly ung equinted with 
luxury; and altho' ſuperſtition ecms to have crept in 
among them very toon, yet {+ tar were they from paying 
any obedicnce to the tes of R ome, that even in the ele- 
venth century, they knew not of any order among cler- 
men ſupcrior to that of prelbytcr, and when a bithop 
was thruſt in an; ong them by Malcolm Canmore, the 
firſt pop ſh king of“ ebend; the monks ftill pretgrved 
their privile; e of election, until within three hundred 
years of the reformation. : 

As St. Andrew is the titular ſaint of Scotland, it was 
neccitury that the monk:{h writers ſhould give us an ac- 
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count how that apoſtle took this part of the iſland 
under his protection. 

Hector Bocthius tells us (and if we can believe him, 
it muſt be true) that Athelſtan, king of the weſt Sax- 
ons, having invaded Lothian 805, Achaius, king of 
Scots, and Hungus, king of the Picts, met him with 
a great army near Haddington, and the night before 
the engagement, the apoſtle appeared in the air, and 
told Achaius, that he might engage the Saxons, for he 
had orders from heaven to aſſure hun of victory. A- 
chaius communicated the news to the king of the 
Picts, and the enemy were defeated, as told by the 
apoſtle, 

From that time the kingdom of Scotland was put 
under the protection of St. Andrew, till the reforma- 
tion, when the proteſtants, like Eraſmus, thought it 
more ſafe to trult in God, than in any of his creatures. 
Indeed the whole has not only the air of a monkiſh fa- 
ble, but it is even contradicted by hiſtory ; for at that 
time there was no ſuch perſon as an Athelſtan king 
in England, but Hector we imagine, never thought 
that his lies and idle tales would be called in queſ- 
tion, : 

From the time the Pits were ſubdued, in the ninth 
century, this city began to flouriſh, and was a very 
conſiderable place in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, 
whoſe ſon Alexander I. founded a ſtately convent for 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtin, It continued to 
flouriſh till the reformation, when it was partly demo- 
liſhed by the rabble, and its revenues ſettled on James 
Stuart, carl of Murray, natural ſon of James V. The 
remains of this ſtately ſtructure, conliſting of walls and 
towers, have an air of grandeur, reſembling a royal 
palace, rather than a convent. 

There were alſo a Dominican, and a Franciſcan con- 

vent here, both richly endowed, but no remains of 
them are left, except ſome parts of the walls. This 
was the ſeat of the primate of Scotland, where their 
principal archbiſhop reſided, after popery had got 
footing here, for it has been already obſerved, that 
prelacy did not flouriſh long in this part of Bri- 
tain. 
The cathedral was began in 1163, but not finiſhed 
till 1328. Authors who have written concerning the 
dimenſions of this cathedral, are not agreed, ſome mak- 
ing it larger than St. Peter's at Rome, but that we be- 
lieve to be a miſtake, for they who wrote of it, when 
ſtanding, tel] us, That it was three hundred and ſeventy 
feet long, the great croſs iſle, one hundred and eighty, 
the heighth to the roof, one hundred, and the breadth 
of the nave and ſide ifles, ſixty- five feet. Part of it 
was pulled down by the mob at the reformation, but 
the remainder was repaired by Spotilwood, archbiſhop 
and chancellor of Scotland in the reign of Charles I, 

Ever ſince the revolution, it has been ſo much neg- 
lected, that the greateſt part is fallen down, and except 
ſome of the walls and towers, it is now in ſo ruinous a 
condition, that graſs has ſprung up through the pave— 
ment of the floor, 

The held in which the remains of the cathedral 

ſtauds, had many fine buildings in it formerly, but now 
we meet with nothing but ruins, the principal of which 
15 the ancient chapel belonging to the Culdces, the 
ſpire, of which one hundred and five feet high, is 
ill entire, and the walls are built of ſuch large ſquare 
ftynes, that although it is poſſibly one of the oldeſt 
chriſtian churches in Britain, yet it ſeems likely to 
ſtand many ages, 
The ftrong caſtle, fo often mentioned by the Scottiſh 
hiſtorians, ſtood at the north ſide of the town, but no- 
thing of it is left, beſides the walls. It was founded 
in the reign of William, king of Scotland 1202, by 
Roger, biſhop of St. Andrew's, and continued to be 
the principal reſidence of his ſucceſſors, till the refor- 
mation, ftince- which it has been ſuffered to fall to de- 
cay. The ſca came up to it, but it has now retired 
from it about a quarter of a mile, whica may ſerve as 
a proof that the ſca docs not always kecp the ſame 
courle, 
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| a true fon of the church of Rome, having apprehended 
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In 1546 cardinal David Beaton, regent of Scotland. 
one Mr. George Wiſhart, a celebrated proteſtant 
preacher, who had converted many of the people from 
popery, he condemned him to be burnt alive, oppoſite 
the windows of the caſtle, himſelf beholding with plea. 
ſure the horrid ſpectacle. 

The cardinal had domineered, with fo much haugh. 
tineſs over the ancient nobility, that many of them had 
threatened to murder him ; but no opportunity ever of- 
fered ſo favourable to accompliſh their ſcheme, as the 
martyrdom of this celebrated preacher. Wiſhart was 
loved by the people, and although they could not ſave 
his life, yet they beheld his death with filent indigna- 
tion, and Norman Leſley, brother to the earl of Rather, 
having gathered a body of choſen men, went to the 
caſtle, and having knocked out the porter's brains, took 
the keys from him, and forced their way into the cham- 
ber, next the room where the cardinal was in bed wich 
a whore. 

Being alarmed with the noiſe of armed men, he 
jumped out of bed, and demanded who they were, and 
what was their buſineſs ? but when he found that they 
were commanded by Lefley, he had no doubt but they 


were come to mu der him, and cried out, “ | am a 


e prieſt.” - The ſacred character, however, did not a- 
vail, they broke open the door, and after upbraiding 
him for his cruelty in putting Wiſhart to death, ſtabbed 
him dead, and hung his body out by the heels at the 
window, where he ſtood to ſee the martyr burnt, 

The caſtle was at that time full of ammunition and 
proviſion, of which Leſley and his men took poſſeſ- 
ſion; but the provoſt of the city having ſummoned 
them to appear in parliament, and anſwer for the mur- 
der, they refuſed to comply, and he raiſed a body of 
men to take it by force, but although the ſiege conti- 
nued a whole year, yet the beſieged baffled all their at- 
tempts. 

Next year an account of this affair was ſent to 
France, from whence a fleet of twenty-one ſhips was 
ſent, with land forces on board, to reduce it. It Qi] 
continued to hold out, but the proviſions growing 
ſcarce, and it being impoſſible to procure more, they 
oftered to ſurrender, upon condition their lives were 
ſaved; but that was denied them, upon which they ca- 
pitulated, and were all ſent to France, The principals 
were confined in ſtate priſons, and the reſt ſent to the 
gallies, but the king of England, Edward VI. procured 
their liberty. 

The fituation of this city is the moſt delightful that 
can be imagined, having the German Ocean on tie 
eaſt, the influx of the Eden on the north, and on the 
welt and ſouth, fine cultivated. fields; but the harbour 
is in a ruinous condition, there being few veſſels fre- 
quenting it, except fiſning boats. 

A few years before the reformation, Cardan, the fa- 
mous Italian phyſician, came over to Scetland, to pre- 
ſcribe for archbiſhop Hamilton, who had deſtroyed his 
conſtitution by venery, and when he viſited this city, 
he declared it to be the moſt healthy place he had ever 
ſeen. 

At that time it conſiſted of four regular ftreets, 21 
running from eaſt to weſt, but two of them are now 
totally demoliſhed, and nothing to be feen but ruins. 
The two others are regular, but many of the houses 
are empty, there being few inhabitants here, beſidss 
thoſe who depend on the Univerſity. Before the 12- 
formation it was conſtantly crowded with monk+, 
friars, pilgrims, and other popiſh devotees, who came 
to viſit the ſhrine of St. Andrew, and fome of the kings 
of Scotland frequently reſided in the caftle ; but all its 
glory is now faded, except the colleges, of which we 
come now to ſpeak. 

The old college was founded by Henry Wardlaw, 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 1412, and endowed with 
all the privileges of a univerſity, by virtue of a bug 
from the pope, 

In 1448, James Kennedy, grandſon of king Robert 


III. archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and a moſt muniſicent 


prelate 
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prelate founded the college of St. Salvator, on the north 
of the city, and endowed it with ample revenues to 
ſupport a doctor of divinity, a bachelor, a lincentiate, 
tour profeſſors of philoſophy, and eight poor icholars, 
and the earl of Cafils, brother of the biſhop, eſtabliſhed 
a profeſſor of humanity, or philology. The chapel 
was built at the expence of the biſhop, of fine tree ſtone 
with a lofty tower, and in it is his monument, with his 
effigies dreſſed in his epiſcopal robes. The library was 
built by the learned doctor Sheen, who furniſhed it with 
many good books and curious manuſcripts ; and the 
hall, public ſchools aud apartments for the profeſſor and 
ſtudents are all extremely convenient. There are three 
filver maces in this college, one of which weighs ſe— 
venteen pounds, and was tent to biſhop Kennedy, as a 
preſent from Rome, 

When the reformation took place, theſe maces were 
ſuppoſed to have been ſtolen ; but in the reign of Charles 
II. they were found concealed in Kennedy's tomh. 

St. Leonard's college was founded in the reign of 
James V. by James Hepburn, prior of the great Au- 
guſtine convent, and endowed with ſalaries for a war- 
den or principal, who is always a doctor of divinity, 
four profeſſors of philoſophy, and eight poor ſcholars. 
Sir John Scot added a profeſſor of humanity, and gave 
many valuable books to the library, which were aug- 
mented by fir John Wedderburn. 

Among the manuicripts in this library is one of the 
famous Chronicon Sceticum, 1. e. the Chronicle of 
Scotland, written by John of Fordan, and by ſome 
thought to be the original ; but, befides this, we have 
ſeen four other manuſcripts of that celebrated work, 
for it was the practice of all the convents to tranſcribe 
copies of it, 

This one is undoubtedly more ancient than that in 
the lawyers library at Edinburgh; but later than the 
famous one in the Britiſh Muſcum. By an act of par- 
liament 1747, the two colleges of St. Salvator, and 
St. Leonard are united, fo as only to form one ſeciety, 
although they ſtill retain their former names. 

The new college dedicated to the virgin Mary was 
founded by James Beaton, uncle to the cardinal and 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and dehgned, as it conti- 
nues to this day, as a college for the ſtudy of divinity, 
for no other ſciences are taucht in it. It is endowed 
with large ſalaries for a principal, and profeſſor of di- 
vinity ; and when the ſtudents, who are deſigned for 
the church, have taken their degrees in the other col- 
leges, they come here to finiſh their ſtudies. Eight poor 
ſcholars from the other colleges, are inſtructed Gratis, 
and the revenues being good, the ſtructure as kept in 
the beſt repair. 

The hall of this college is large, being able to ac- 
commodate four hundred perſons, and in it a parliament, 
and a general aſſembly were held in the reign of Charles 
I. but at preſent it is uſed for the public exerciſes, 
and for conferring degrees. There are beſides the 
profeſſors above mentioned, one of phyſic, one of ma- 
thematics, and ſeveral other ſciences, who have good ſa- 
laries left for their ſupport, and Mir. Gregory one of 
the profeſſors of mathematics, has erected an obſerva- 
tory in the garden, and furniſhed it with many curious 
inſtruments. The ſtudents wear ſcarlet gowns in the 
ſame manner as thoſe at Glaſgow, and many of the 
moſt eminent ſchoJars have had their education in 
It, 

There is only one church ſtanding at preſent in this 
once celebrated city, namely that dedicated to the holy 
Trinity, a ſtately gothic ſtructure ; and in it is the fine 
monument of archbiſhop Sharp, who was murdered 
about two miles from this place, of which extraordinary 
affair we ſhall here mention a few particulars. 

James Sharp had been educated among the Preſbyte- 
rians, and entered into holy orders, during the wars in 
the reign of Charles I. when the folemn league cove- 
vant, was impoſed upon all ranks of people. He not 
only took the covenant himſelf, but alſo became very 
zealous in promoting its intereſt, for which the gene— 
ral aſſembly appointed him principal of the new college, 
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When Charles II. was at Breda 1659, Sharp was ſent 


to him as a commiſhoner from the church of Scotland 
with an offer of their joining in his reſtoration, 
upon condition that he would not altar their religion. 
He was alſo ſent to Charles at London 1660, but in 
both he betrayed the cauſe of the people, and ftipulated 
with the king to overthrow preſbytery, upon condition 
that he ſhould enjoy the archbiſhoprick of St. An- 
drews. 

His propoſal to the king was readily complied with, 
but the people of Scotland looked upon Sharp, as a de- 
vil incarnate, and all ſober people conſidered him as a 
bate perfidious wretch, who had betrayed all his con- 
ſtituents, and ought not to be truſted on any future oc- 
caſion. His perfidious conduct on that occaſion, might 
poſhbly have eſcaped without any other marks of reſent- 
ment, beſtdes contempt, had he known how to make a 
right uſe of power; but having a narrow contracted 
mind, and being filled with ambition on account of 
his preferment, he gave ſuch ſtriking inſtances of the 
cruelty of his nature, that the preſbyterians, v. ho had 
ſuffered the greateſt afflictions in conſequence of his ad- 
vice, looked upon him as an infernal ſpirit let looſe 
from hell to plague and torment them. 

Accordingly one Mitchel, a leading man among 
them fired a piſtol at him, in the high ſtreet of Edin- 
burgh, but the ball miſled, and went through the arm 
of Dr. Honeyman, biſhop of Orkney, who was in the 
ſame coach, and occaſioned a mortification, of which 
he died, 

From this time, till about ten years after, he lived 
in continual fear; but ſtill invented new ſchemes to op- 
preſs the Prsbyterians, by which he drove them at laſt 
to a ſtate of madneſs, and wrought his own deſtruc- 
tion. 

On Saturday the third of May, as he was returning 
from Edinburgh, where he had bcen attending the 
privy council, with a plan for the more effectually dif- 
trefling the people, he was detaincd fo long at the ferry 
in croſſing over from Leith to Kinghorn, that he was 
obliged to lodge all night at a ſmall town, called Keno- 
way, about fix miles welt of St. Andrews. About 
nine in the morning, he ſet out from the inn, attend- 
ed by ſeveral ſervants on horſeback, and his daughter 
along with him in the coach. He had not proceeded 
above three miles, when the coachman faw fome people 
armed, riding up towards them, and having fome ſuſ- 
picion, drove on as faſt as poſſible ; but they being well 
mounted, overtock the coach, in a place called Magus 
Moor, and cut the traces ſo, that the carriage turned 
to one ſide. 

One Mr. Hackfton, a young gentleman, who com- 
manded the gang, approached the archbiſhop's coach, 
and ordered him to come out, calling him judas, and 
a betrayer of the church. He was obliged to comply, 
but falling down on his knees, earneſtly begged his 
life, in the moſt abje& manner, and promiſed to make 
every atonement tor the injuries they had received. 
Mr. Hackſton told him, that his crimes were fo great, 
that nothing could ſatisfy them, but his life, and com- 
pared him to the vileſt perſecutors of old. 

One of the conſpirators fired a piſtol at the archbiſhop 
while he was on his knees, which finged his gown, 
and his daughter thinking to fave his lite, threw her- 
ſelf upon his body : nor could ſhe be diſengaged, till 
ſhe had received a wound from one of their ſwords. 
At laft they fell upon and murdered him in the moſt 
barbarous manner, cutting his body in pieces, and 
beating his brains toa jelly, After which, they moun- 
ted their horſes, rode off, and joined thoſe who had 
taken up arms in the weſt. 

All the conſpirators eſcaped abroad, where they re- 
mained till the revolution, except Hackſton the cap- 
tain, and one Andrew Guilliam, a poor countryman, 
who held their horſes, Theſe two were taken at the 
battle of Bothwell bridge, and tortured in the moſt cruel 
manner, after which, their hands were cut off and their 
bowels torn out, while they were alive. 

We cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without 2 8 a 
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few remarks on ſo extraordinary an occurence. The 
court party, and the Epiſcopalians locked upon it as 
one of the moit horrid murders that ever was committed, 
the pres byterians con: dered it as a molt meritorious 
action, and what they were bound in duty to do. 

Every ſenſible writer, who has treated of natural law 
and the fundamental principles, upon which h. man 
{ociety is founded, have agreed in his one thing. that no 
private perſon is allowed to ſeize the {word of the 
magiſtrate, and execute juſtice upon the offending 
party, unleſs authoriſed fo to do by the ſuperior pow- 
ers, This poſition will not be denied by any ſober 
perſon, who lives in an age, or nation, where an op- 
portunity offers of bringing the criminal to juſtice ; but 
let us only ſuppoſe, that an offender is let looſe, to 
trample on all the rights of the people ; and lo far from 
his being brought to juſtice, is ſcreened by thoſe in 

ower, and a it were ſheltered behind the throne. He 
1s ſtill allowed to trample on all rights both human and 
divine, to violate every ſacred obligation, and let the 
laws at defiance, while the courts of juſtice are ſhut 
againſt the cries of the ſufferers. 

Under ſuch circumſtances, if the parties injured have 
not a right to revenge themſelves, there cannot be any 
ſuch a thing as right | in the worid, The bande of ſo- 
ciety are then broken, all obligations are d liflolved, and 
it muſt be evident, when criminals are not on! y ſuffered 
to eſcape puniſhment, but alſo rewarded with marks 
of the royal! favour, and encouraged to commit new 
crimes, that the people are abſolved from their oath of 
allegiance, and may teck redreſs in the beſt manner they 
Can. 

A few miles to the weſt of St. Andrews are two fine 
ſeats, ov: longing to the earl of Levin, one of the branches 
ot the ancient family of Leſley ; but although the ſi- 
tuation is extremely delightful, yet neither of them con- 
tain any thing remarkable, only that the parks are 

extenſive, and the gardens laid out with great taſte. 

Leuchars is a ſmall village, about two miles from 
St. Andrews ſituated on the river Eden, and has an 
old gorhic church, where Mr. Henderſon, the famous 
covenanter, was miniſter before he was called to pre- 
ſide in che general afi-mbly at Glaſgow in 1638. 

17 avelling along the b. inks of the riv er, we came to 
Cowpar, the county town, where the ſherifts courts 
are held, and public buſineſs tranſacted. The ſituation 
is agreeable, being g moltly ſurrounded by tall trees, and 
15 pretty popu! ous, although no particular branch of 
trade is carried on in it. 

little to the north of this town is Balmerivoch, 
where there was a ſtately convent, for n onks of th 
Ciſtertian order; but very little of its ruins are left, 
and the village 1s moſily inhabited by fiſhermen. 

A few miles more to the weſtward, is Falkland, 
ſituated in the moſt delightful manner, on the caſt of 
the Lomond hill, from whence there is a moſt extenſive 
proſpect over the ne ghbouring country. It is a royal 
borough, and has ſome neat houſes, with an agteeable 
market place, always kept clean, and neatly paved. 
But the greateſt glory of the place in former times, was 
the royal palace, built by ſames V. and equal to any 
ſtructure in Britain. 

Archie was then beginning to revive, and this 
ſttucture was huilt in a ſquare form, almoſt in the ſame 

14nner as the palace at Edingburgh, ſupported by no— 
Ll: pillars of the Corinthian order, all cut in curious 
merble, and on the capital of each was a ſtatue. The 
entrance was between two ſtately towers, and on the 
right hand was a molt hendſome chapel adorned with 
many ſtatues as big as the life. 

The park was about eighteen miles in circumſerence, 
well ſtocked with deer, and finely ſhaded with tall trees. 
One half of this magnificent ſtructure was pulled dawn 
by the ſoldiers in Cromwell s army, and the trees in 

the park were ſelled to make a Citadel and barracks at 
Perth, 

James VT. often reſided in it, and it was here that 

he received the news of the death of queen Elizabeth, 
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The duke of Athol is the hereditary keeper, ani 182 
profits ariſing from the rents of the 
conhderable. 

Leſley. a ſmall town, is ſituated about three miles to 
the ſouth welt of Falkland, and formerly celebrated! for 
a noble ſeat belong! ng to the earl of Rothes, defivnes 
by fir John Bruce, in the reign of Charles II. It was 
burnt down a few years ago, but as we faw it beloie 
that accident happened, we thall mention What it was 
then. 

In the whole exterior appearance, it had the reſem- 
blance of a royal palace, ſuitable to the dignity of a to- 
vereign, and the furniture the moſt rich and magnificent 
that can be imagined. The gallery that ran the whole 
length of the huuſe, was adorned with many fine Paint- 
ings, particularly the different carls of Rothes, in 
the robes of thoſe offices they had been honoured wich. 
All the furniture in the rooms was in the richeſt taſte, 
but it is now entirely loft, nor is there much reaſon 0 
expect that the family will rebuild it in the ſaine cle— 
gant manner. 

The paik is about fix miles in circumference, and the 
gardens are ſuperior to any in this county. It Was 
here that James II. reſided, when he was duke of Yo 
and directed the affairs of Sc oiland, and here it Was 
that ſome of the time-ſerving cpitcop bal clergy of Scot - 
lend, flattered him with promiſes ot their af liſting hin! 
in ſetting up popery. 

From Leſley a road extends ſouth to Aberdour, = 
ſantly ſituated on the north bank of the Forth, and had 
formerly a conſiderable trade, but at prefeut is motil;y 
inhabited! y fiſhermen. 

In the nejvhbourhood of Aberdour is the ſeat 
earl of Morton, with delightiul gardens, but the 
has nothing in it worthy of not: ce, 

Oppoſite ” Aberdour, in the Forth, is the ifland of St. 
Columbus, commonly c zalled Inch Column, where there 
are the ruins of a ately convent, founded in the ter 
century, but rebuilt in latter times, for monks of the 
Auguſline order. There are ſoine tall trees near the 
abby, and no place could be chofen more likely to in- 
ſpire the mind with the moſt awful ſentiments cf the 
Deity. Many of the Scottiſh ladies, whoſe lords were 
killed in the wars, retired to this iſland, and gave 
themſelves up to meditating on the yan! ities. cf human 
life, 

A little to the weſtward of Aberdour, is Dinny 
briſſal, the ſeat of the earl of Murray, one of the beck 
in Fifeſnire, with moſt delighiful gardens, and fine 
tarrace walks along the fea { ide, being alwavs kept in 
proper order, at a conſidera ble expence. 

The next place we viſited was Innerkeithing, a ſmall 
town, formerly celebrated for its commerce, but that, 
like the trade in other towns, is now fallen to decur, 


of *+L, 
houle 


The harbour is the beſt on the coaſt, except Burnt- 


iſland, already deſcribed, and the church is a large 20- 
chic ſtructure. 

In 1708, the honourable Mr. Balfour, fon and heir 
of the lord Burleigh, a Scottiſh nobleman, committed en 
murder in this town, that muſt not be paſted over in 
ſilence, and it will ſhew 10 what an extravagant height 
paſtion will carry a man, who does not endeavour to 
ſubdue it by reaſon. | 

The young gentieman fell deeply in love with = 
young woman, one of his father's ſervants, and after 
attempting in vain to ſeduce her, wanted to marry he 
privately, but the girl having communicated the aff 
to her lady, ſhe was ditmiſfed, and the young gemle— 

nan perſuaded to travel. W hen he left his father's, 
hh declared, that ke would marry the young woma: 
upon his return, and ſwore in the mult folemn man: 
that if ſhe married any other perſon, he would mu: ter 
him, 

There is no doubt but che girl imagined he won! 
never be ſo wicked as to put his threats in execution, 
and therefore, ſoon aſter his departure, ſhe was mar- 
ried to a ſchoolmaſter in this town. As . as he re- 
turned from his travzle, he enquited tor the gi, aue 
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hearing ſhe was married, went to Innerkeithing at 
noon day, found the poor man in the ſchool, and ſtab- 
bed him dead in the midſt of the boys, after which he 
made his eſcape into che north. | 

News of this daring murder being ſent to Edin- 
burgh, a proclamation was publiſhed, offering a reward 
of two hundred pounds for apprehending him, and ſtrict 
orders were ſent to all the fea ports to prevent his ei- 
caping abroad. Accordingly he was taken, and being 
found guilty, before the high court of juſticiary, he 
received ſentence to be beheaded in the Graſs 
Market. 

Great interceſſion was made to fave him, but the 
queen refuſed to hear any thing on the ſutject, declar— 
ing that he ſhould die. In the mean time his fiſter viſited 
him conſtantly in priſon, and on Sunday, the day before 
that appointed for his execution, ſhe being extremely 
like him in features, and of the ſame ſize, changed 
clothes with him, and he eſcaped unnoticed. Hories 
were waiting for him at the welt port, which he mount- 
ed, attended by ſervants, and etcap<d into the high- 
lands, and froin thence abroad. 

The trick was not diſcovered till the officers came to 
take him to the ſcaffold; and ſome years after a pardon 
was procured for him, but having joined in the rebe]- 
lion 1715, his eſtate was forfeited, altho' he procured a 
pardon. 

He was alive in 1752 at Edinburgh, where we often 
converſed with him, and found him a mo{{ ſenſible and 
ſober perſon, looking with horr.r on his crime, and 
often perſuaded the young nobility and gentry never tc 
give way to their pamons, but endeavour to keep them 
always ſubject to reaton. : 

About a mile from this town, is the North Queen's 
Ferry, ſituated almoſt under a ſteep rock, but it is only 
a poor place, moſtly inhabited by fatlors. 

About two miles to the weit of it, and directly op- 
poſite to Blackneſs in Lothian, is a ſtately old caſtle, 
the foundations of which are waſhed by the Forth, it is 
called Reſyth, but it has not been inhabited theſe many 
years, 

About two miles weſt of this caſtle is Broomhall, the 
fine ſeat of the earl of Kingcardine, pleaſantly firuated 
near the fea, and ſurrounded with moſt delightful gar- 
dens and incloſures. 

From Broomhali, a road extends ſour miles north, 
to the ancient and celebrated town of Dumfermling, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, near the banks of 
a ſmall river, called the Eden, over which there is a 
good ſtone bridge. The town is not large, but the 
houſes are handſome, and the people carry on a conſi— 
derable manufactory of linnen check and diapers. It 
was built by Malcolm Canmore, about the time of the 
Norman conqueſt, and the whole neighbourhood a- 
bounds with ruins. 

The ruins of the caſtle are upon a hill, near the 
town, and the convent for monks of the Benedictine 
order, founded by David [. was one of the richeſt ab- 
bies in Scotland. It was exempted from epitcopal ju- 
riſdiction, its abbots fitting as lords in parliament; but 
the greateſt part of it is now in ruins, Part of the 
church is ſtill ſtanding, being uſed as a place of worſhip 
by the people, and the lofty tpire is ſeen at a great 
Ulitance, 

Near the church are the remains of a mott curious 
Gothic chapel, in which eight of the kings of Scotland 
were buried, among whom was the heroic Robert 
Bruce, but their tombs are buried under ſuch pieces of 
the walls, as have fallen down. Near the ruins of the 
abby are thoſe of the royal palace, where the kings ot 
Scotland often reſided. and where Charles I. and moſt 
of the children of James VI. was born. The gate and 
many other parts are ſtill entire, but there is no perion 
relides in it. 

The ground on the ſouth of the town is well culti— 


vated, and on the north are vaſt numbers of coal pits 


which produce great profits to the proprietors. 3 
From Dumfermling we travelled north eaſt to Kin- 
roſe, pleaſantly ſituated in a plain, on the weſtern bank 
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of Loch Levin, a moſt beautiful lake, interſperſed 
with {mall iſlands, and about twelve miles in circum- 
ſerrence. Kinroſs is but a ſmall town, and moſt of the 
people are employed in making of cutlery, and ſome 
other articles of hard ware. 

The houſe of fir John Bruce, with his fine gardens, 
along the banks of the lake, makes the place extremely 
delightful. The houſe is built of fine free ſtone, being 
two hundred feet in front, and the apartments arc fur- 
niſhed in the moſt ſumptuous manner. 

In one of the iſlands are the ruins of a convent, where 
Andrew Winton, a monk, wrote his chronicle, the 
original copy of which is now in the Britiſh Muleum, 
and worthy of the peruſal of thoſe who ftudy the hif- 
tory of Scotland. 

In another iſland is a ſtrong caſtle, remarkable for 
being the place where the nobles of Scotland impriſoned 
Mary their queen 1507. There was ſomething dia- 
bolical in pucching upon this place as a priſon, for the 
unfortunate queen, <ſpecially as the governor's lady 
was mother of the regent Murray. For James V. hav- 
ving been invited to her marriage, with George Dou- 
plats, of Loch Levin, che king ſeduced the bride, ſtole 
her away, and kept her till the bore him a ſon, after 
which ſhe was married to Douglats. The old lady 
took every opportunity to infult the unfortunate queen, 
telling her, Ihat ſhe was married to James V. and that 
Murry, her ſon, was heir to the crown. Here the 
was forced to ſign a bond, by which ſhe renounced all 
title to the crown, and transferred the government to 
her infant fon James VI. but refuſed to approve of any 
recent, 

From this place, however, the queen made her e(- 
Cape in a very uncammon manner, which we ſhall re- 
lare from the accounts of it given by the writers of 
that age, | 

By frequently converſing with the governor's ſon, 
George Douglats, a young gentleman of unbounded am- 
bition, and according to tome, very avaritious. She 
gave him many of her jewels, ſpent molt of her time 
in his company; and when ſhe thought ſhe could truſt 
him with the ſecret, intimated that ſhe would marry 
him, if he could procure her liberty. Having thus ſe— 
cured the young gentleman, ſh» got him to fend a 
meſſenger with letters to her friends, then at Ham- 
ilton. 

I'he day pitched upon for putting the ſcheme in exe- 
cution was Sunday cvening, the ſccond of May 1568, 
that being thought the moſt proper time, as the peo— 
ple would be employed in their devotions. On that 
cvening the lord Seaton, with a few of his friends, ar- 
rived on the oppoſite ſhore of the Jake, and concealed 
th:mfelves in the corner of an obſcure bay, looking 
with impatience for the arrival of the bout, which at 
laſt appeared, and pave the fignal agreed on, that the 
queen was in It. 

As ſoon as the boat landed, in order to eſcape with 
the greater ſafety, they mounted the queen on horſe- 
back, and rode weſt to Culroſs, where they croſſed the 
Forth, and arrived at Niddrie, a houſe belonging to 
lord Scaton, and having refreſhed themſelves about three 
hours, they ſet off for Hamilton, where ſhe was joined 
by great nurabers of armed men. (See our account of 


Renfrewſhire.) 

From Kinroſs we travelled weftward over a moſt de- 
lighiful plain, having the Ochel hills on our right, and 
the hills of Saline on our left, and paſſed by the ancient 
houſe of Tu'tbole, the feat of a family of the name of 
Holiday; but they are now extinct, and it is the pro- 
perty of another perſon. 

About two miles fouth of this place is the caſtle of 
Adie, the feat of the ancient family of Mercer, the late 
proprietor of which engaged in the rebellion 1745, and 
was killed at the battle of Culloden, but the ſon having 
declared him a rebe] by proclamation, the eſtate was 
not forfeited to the crown. 

A little more to the weit, we came to the river De— 
von, which riſes behind the Ochel hills, and forming 
an angle, about a mile weſt of Tulibole, continues its 
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courſe along the foot of theſe hills, till it falls into the 
Forth below Stirling. 

Over this river 1s a fingle arch, at a place called 
Mukart, and not at Glendevon, as a late ingenious 
gentleman ſays. It is, perhaps, one of the greateſt artiti- 
cial curioſities in Britain, for the heighth from the 
water, is above an hundred feet, the ſides of the rock 
are covered with ſmall trees, and the broken fragments 
that have fallen down, at difterent times, have almoſt 
obſtructed the river from the fight of the traveller, ex- 
cepting ſome places where the water foams and rages 
with the greateſt violence. 

The old arch fell down 1724, and next year the pre- 
ſent one was built, as appears from an inſcription on 
the welt fide, But idle people have thrown fo many 
parts of the ledges down, that it is dangerous for a tra- 
veller to pa's over it in the evening. The proſpect 
from it to the river below is the molt horrible that can 
be imagined, and the inceſſant noiſe of rooks, Gaws, and 
wild pigeons, gives the whole ſuch a Romantic air, as 
is ſeldom to be met with. 

About a mile below the bridge, is a very great natu- 
ral curiofitv, ſomeching reſembling the cataracts of the 
tie rivet Nite, in upper Egypt. 

The ingenious author of the Tour in Scotland, 
bas miſtaken the name of this place, by not unde; ltand- 
ing the di. Ben of the people. He calls it the Caw- 
dron Glen, but its real name is the Carlons Lynn, i. e. 
the Witches Pool ; for old women and witches in Scot— 
land are called Carlons, and a lynn ſignifies a pool. In- 
deed Carion has the ſame ſignification in Scotland as 
Haz in England, as may be ſcen from the following 
lines of Allan Rumſey. 


Three times the carlon gran'd and riſted, 
And from the cod her pow ſhe liſted; 
In baudy policy well gifted ; 

She thus bogan : : 


The Carlton Lynn is formed by the Devon, having 
contracted i:fe}f to a narrow compaſs, between ſome 
rocks, at the top of a precipice, after which the water 
diſcharges itſelt with ſuch fury into a natural baton be- 
low, that it makes ſuch, a horrid noiſe, as hinders thoſe 
who approach it from hearing what is ſaid by their com- 
penions. 

About forty years ago, a woman having been taken 
up, on ſuſpicion of murdering her baftard child, it was 
propoſed to hire a man, to let himſelf be convey ed trom 
the top of the rock, in a baſket, in order to try if he 
could find the body; it being ſuppoſed that ſhe had 
thrown it over the precipice. Whether the man ſaw 
the body or not, is impoſſible to de known, for after 
he was drawn up, he was ſo ſtunned with the noiſe, 
that he became raving mad, and died within a few days 
after, without enjoying the benefit of his hire. 

From this precipice we had a tine view of the wind- 
ings of the river, and Stirling Caſtle, about ten miles 
to the weſt, with many woods, and fome of the moſt 
delightful plantations. 

About a mile below the Carlon Ly nn, the river, ow- 
ing to ſomeching of a darkiſh colour in the bottom, 
becomes extremely black, and there it is called the 
Black Lynn. Over it, at this place, is a good ſtone 
bridge of two arches, called the Vicar's Bridge, be- 
cauſe it was erected in the times of pr pery, by one of 
the vicars of Dolor, a ſmall country paruh in the neigh- 
bourhood, 

About two miles to the weſt of this bridge, and not 
to the north, as the author of the Tour in Scotland 
ſays, is Caſlle Campbell, once a ſeat f the Argyle fa- 
mily, but now in ruins, having been demoliſhed by the 
marquiſs of Montroſe, after the battle of Kilſyth 
1645. The ruins ſhew it to have been a moſt magni- 
fhcent ſtructure, and its fituation on the banks of a 
ſmall ſtream, at the foot of the Ochel hills, gives it 


the moſt Romantic appearance, that can be ima- 
gined. | 
Having vie wed theſz curious places well worth the 
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notice of every traveller, we turned to the ſouth eat 
and paſſed through the village of Saline, a moſt delight 
full ſpot, and adorned with many houls, belonging to 
ancient families, who have but ſmall fortunes. Some 
of theſe houſes have {tood above four hundred years, 
and are all built at a regular diſtance from each other, 
on gentle eminences, from whence t are delightful 
protpe Cts of Stirling, the Forth, and the Ochel kills, 

About three miles ſouth of Saline is T orryburn, 
called from its being built on a ſmall! brook of th; 
name; but it does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that it was famous in former times, as the people 
told us for its witches, probably becauſe the women 
were poor, and fond of cats. Nay, to ſuch an height 
had ignorance and ſuperſtition, carried the vulgar, that 
if a more than ordinary ſtorm of rain happe ned to 
fall, it was conſtantly aſcribed to the machinations of 
the witches, as appears from the following rhyme, which 
we have heard the vulgar people repeat, altho' not ta. 
ken notice of by any former authors, 
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Behold a dreadful ſhow'r, 

Will make the herds Jugs lour, 

And all the harrows hop, 

And the witches of Lorryburn take one another 
by the top. 


About a mile to the weſt of this place, is Culroſs, 2 
long ſtraggling town, htuated on the Forth, direC 1, 
oppoſite to Borroveſtowneſs in Weſt Lothian, alte. N 
deſeribed. The coals in the neighbourhood, and 2 
{mall manufactory of coarſe linnen gives life to the 
place; and although the houſes have a mean appear- 
ance, yet the people acquire conſiderable fortunes, 

It has been long in great repute all over Scotland, 
for its girdles, i. e. thin iron plates made in a circular 
form, and convex on the top, uſed by the people a! 
over the country for baking oat cakes, and the noiſe 
made by the workmen is proverbial all over Scotland, 
which undoubtedly gave riſe to the following lines ot 


Dr. Colvile. 


His mother got him in a dream, 
At Culroſs on a girdle, 


Here are ſtil] the ruins of a moſt magnificent abby 
built by David I. King of Scotland, for monks of 
benedictine order, and endowed with many val! noble | 
pri: vileges, its 8 fitting as lords in pariamen I, At 
was lately the ſeat of the family of Ochiltree ; but the 
heir having ſuccecded to the title of Duadonald, it i: 
now poſſeſſed by that noble family. 

A little to the welt of Culrofs is Kingcardine, wh 
there are the ruins of a mot magni ſicent caſtle, belonn- 
ing to the noble family of that name, pleaſantly ſituated n 
the center of a moſt extenſwe wood on the banks ot ine 
Forth. From what yet remains it appears to have becn 
one of the moſt magnificent ſeats in Scotland, and 
traveller cannot view it without lamenting, that fo no- 
ble a pile ſhould be ſuſfercd to fall into ruins. 

"The town of Kingcardine is a ſmail irregular Pence, , 
moſtly inhabited by S$ſhermen, and in the winter ie: 
ſon vait numbers of ſprats are taken at it, and ſold 
the people all ever the neighbouring country, wn? 
pickle them in barrels, and eat them, ſo late as the 
months of April and May. 

A little farther to the weſt, we came to Clackman- 
nan, the head town of a county; but both this, and the 
ſhire of Kinroſs are fo ſinall, that they only con- 

tain fix pariſhes, Clackmannan is fituated on 2 bil, 
trom whence there is a proſpect over the Forth, to 
vaſt extent on the eaſt, the Ochel hills on the north, 
and Stirling on the weft, 

The town although long does not contain any thin; 
remarkable, only that they have a goal with a iteep!-, 
and a church built in the form of a croſs. 

On the uppermoſt part of the town is the caſtic 2 
lofty ſtructure, belonging to one of the collateral i2- 
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name is depoſited here, and ſhewn to ſtrangers. It is 
above fix feet long, and ſuch as was uſed in that war- 
like age by both hands, which muſt have done prodi- 
glous CXccution, before run-powder was invented. 

1he caſtle is ill tnnabited, and kept in proper re- 
pair and at the bottonr vi the hill is a [DACIOns plain, 
reaching to the lortu, called the King's Meadow, 


where aie ſome line parks, and well cuiuvated farms, 
but being on @ level with the river the water is brackith, 
ſo that che peopic arc obliged to procure ſuch as is treſh 
from places at a conliderabie dillance, 

From Clad KINAaninuty, WE trarcled over an exceeding 
good road to HAlloa; leavin: 1 U lughtful wood on the 
left, and from the right natd full view of the Ochel 
hills, which Tiic up like a perpendicular wall, for a- 
bout tifteea miles in length, namely, from Kinroſs to 
Dumblain. ; 


On the left of the road to Ailoa, is a tall pillar, of 
one entire vr with ton figures upon it, but 
we could not make 2 an th ing them. Probably it was 
{et up in meincry of a convention between the Scots 
and the Picts, although hiſt Tv has not been faitalul 
enough to convey to poſterity an account of the par- 
ticulars. 5 

Alloa is one of the moſt he altay and delightful places 
in Britain, being fituated on the Forth, where it is a- 
bout a mile broad, and the fit place where ic becomes 
navigable, TI he town is Utvided into two parts, by a 
ſmall ſtream, over which is a ffone bridge, and the 
caſtern part is called the O14 oven, becaute it was 
frit built, and probably by one of the earls of Mar. In 
the Old I ow, the houſes are extre: nely poor, but in 
former times it mult have been of great repute ; for 
there are {ii} the remains of an ancigut arch, through 
which the water of the river had been conveyed, but 
we do not learn for what purpoſe, unleſs it might be 
for the uſe of the neighbouring incloſurcs 8. 

The New Town is extremely handſome, con ſiſting 
of a fine market place, and a broad open ſtreet, lead- 
ing to the harbour, ſh:ded on each fide with trees which 
Lives it a very agreeable appearance. 

'The church is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, with a 

ceple, in Which is a clock and a bell, and there the 
noble family of Mar uſed to be interred, The free 
ſchool is well endowed; and on the ſouth of the town 
is the noble ſeat of the family of Mar, one of the 
beſt Gothic ſtructures in Scotlaud, ſurrounded by moſt 
delightful gardens. Ihe river runs through the gar- 
dens, and along its banks are many tine ſtatues of ſtone, 
with incloſures laid out to great perfection. The many 
beautics of thts place have been often celebrated by the 
poets; but the late earl, having engaged in the inde: 
lion 1715, the wnole was forfeited to the crown, and 
repurchaled by lord George, the earl's brother, who 
gencroulty gave it to his n ephew 

The avenue leading to the gre eat gate is about half a 
mile in length, planted on each ide with tall trees, 
adorned with ſome fine ſtatues in brais, particula I 
one of James VI. and another of his ſon Charles 1. 
both on horſeback, executed in the moſt ingenious 
manner. The viitas in the park are ſo numerous, that 
at every turning, we are preſented with a view of the 
houſe, with Ba tine turrets and lofty battlements, 
which have rather the appearance of a city than a 
palace. 

Great trade is carried on by the inhabitants, for there 
being many coal pits in the neighbourhood, they export 
them to different parts, and import ſuch goods as are 
wanted by the people. 

About a mile north of the town is Sauchie, the ſeat 
of the lord Cathcart, pleaſantly fituated on a riſing 
ground, in the center of a large park, well ſtocked with 
deer, 

A little more to the north, is the river Devon, and 
along its banks, at the foot of the Ochel hills, are 
many houſes belonging ta different gentlemen. 

From Alloa a read extends weſt to Stirling, about fve 
miles diſtant, and between the road and the Forth is 


the ſeat of Mr. Abercrombie of Tullybody, ſituated in 
a pleaſant valley, and ſurrounded with gardens and or- 
chards, but it is too low to admit ot a good pref- 
pect, 

About two miles farther we came to the ruins of the 
ancient abby of Cambuſkenneth, ſituated near the influx 
of the Forth and Devon, but the greateſt part of it is 
now demoliſhed. It was built by David I. king ot 
Scotland, who, of all their ſovereigns, was the greatell, 
and moſt muniticent patron of the mo nks, which in- 
duccd James I. when he found ſome of the prieſts cal - 
ling him a ſaint, to lay, T hat he was a fore faint 
„tothe crown.“ 3 that he had given away 
too many ol the crown lands. 

Travelling weſtward, we came to the firſt bridge on 
the Forth, called by way of eminence, Stirling bridg i 
becauſe it is in the neighbourhood of thar town. 5 
Cont: es Of four very large arches. one of w hich 0 C110 


ral Blakeney ordered to be broken down, to prevent the - 


rebels from marching that way, but it has been ſince re- 
built at the expence of the government. Indeed the 
bridge has been often broken down; for this being the 
moiſt important paſs, between the Highlands and Low - 
lands, it was always clteemed ol great advantage to 
thote who could pet poſſeſſion of it. Although the fi- 
ver is not ſo broad here as might be expected, yet. 
It is extremely deep, and there is no navigation a- 
bove *; 

When Wallace was regent of Scotland, he drew the 
Englith army to this bridge, and having concealed ſome 
of his men in ambuſh, broke down one of the arches, 
by which the enemy were taken in the ſnare, and ſome 
thouſands — in the river. 

A little beyond the bridge on the ſouth of the Forth, 
is the ancient and celebrated town of Stirling, in "Wha 
mer ages, of more Importance to the Scots than Edin- 
burgh, and often the royal reſidence of their kings, 
where many of their parliaments were held. The fi- 
tuation nearly reſembles that of Edinburgh, being built 
on a riſing ground, terminating in a rock on the weſt, 
where the caſtle ſtands. The Highlanders call it Bi- 
nobara, 1. e. a hill near a deep river z but its preſent 
name is a compound of two Saxon words, VIZ. Ster a 
Hill, and Lynn, a Pool. 

it conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, and in moſt of them are 
the ruins of ſtately huuſes, which formerly belonged to 
the Scuttifh nobility, The houſe, formerly belongi ng 
to the earl of Mar, hereditary Keeper of the « caſtle, and 
one belonging to the duke of Argyle, are in che up— 

ermoſt part oi the town, aud near them is the church, 
a ſtately ſtructure, with a lofty tower, ſeen at a great 
diſtance. The town houle is a ve ery handiome ſtruc- 


ture, and many of. the houſes in the ſtreets have an ap- 


pearance of grandeur which ftrikes the cye of the tra 
veller ; but like many other ancient places, they are 
moſtly falling to decay. 

Part of the town has been encloſed with a ſtone wall, 
but it is now neglected, nor can it be of any great ule, 
ſince the method of attacking fortified places has 
been found out, different from that uſed by our an- 
ceitors. 

But the greateſt glory of the place is the Castle, a 
ſtructure built very much in the form of that at Edin- 
burgh, but the rock is not fo lofty, nor the aſcent 
it fo ſteep. A garriſon is conſtantly kept here, both of 
regular forces and invalids, and cannon are planted 
round the walls, which was found of great ſervice du- 
riug the re ebellion 1745, when the Pretender beſieged 

; but was not able to do the garriſon or caſtle any 
injury; 

The royal apartments of the Scottiſh kings are flill 
ſtanding, being built in the moſt curious manner, and 

adorned with a variety of rich carvings, 

The parliament houſe is one hundred and twenty feet 
long, with a carved roof, and a gallery ſurrounds the 
upper part, where the ſpectators aſlembled to hear the 
debates. 

Near it is a moſt beautiſul chapel, built by James V. 
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and in it his grandſon James VI. was baptized 1566, 
but it is now uſed as a place of worſhip for the gar- 
riſon. 

In 1456, when the family of Douglaſs had arrived to 
ſuch an exorbitant ſtate of power, that they became 
formidable to the crown, great depredations were com- 
mitted by them on the king's tenants, and they even 
proceeded ſo far as to enter into an allociation againtt 
the government. 

James II. a moſt undaunted prince invited the earl as 
chief of the family to an entertainment in this caftle, but 
he remembering the fate of his two coutins (ſee our ac- 
count of Edinburgh) retuſed to come, unleſs he receiv- 
ed a ſafe conduct, which was immediately ſent him. 
Accordingly he arrived at Stirling attended y five thou- 
ſand of his vaſlals, whom he leit without the gates and 
went alone to the calle. 

It is certain the king did not intend him any injury, 
and when ſupper was over, took him aſide into a cloſet. 
where he earneſtly begged that he would difſolve the 
allociation, and return to his duty as a good ſubject. 
The haughty earl anſwered in the moſt inſolent manner 
that he would not deſert his friends, which inraged 
the king fo much, that he ſtabbed him dead with his 
ſword. When the news of his death was known to his 
vaſſals, they attempted to force their way into the 
caſtle, but were repulſed by the inhabitants with great 
ſlaughter, 

Near the caſtle is the fine park, where the kings 
enjoyed the pleaſure of hunting, and in it are ſtill the 
1emains of ſome ancient ſtructures. In one corner next 
to the caſtle is a fine bowling green, and near it is an 
hoſpital for decayed merchants, who are ſupplied with 
all the neceſſaries of life in their old age. It is ſcarce 
poſſible to form an idea of any thing, equal tc the pro- 
itpect from the caſtie, for it exceeds Edinburgh, by 
preſenting a greater variety of objects, more curiouſly 
diverſiiied, 

From this place we are preſented with a view of the 
Forth, both in its contracted and more inlarged ſtate, 
lirſt as a freſh water river, and then as an arm of the 
lea. In its courſe to Alloa it forms fo many windings, 
that although the road by land does not exceed five 
miles, yet by water it is at leaſt twenty-five, 

Alloa houſe, the caſtle of Clackmonnan, the Ochel 
hills, many towns, villages, and gentlemens ſeats, with 
2 thouſand other objects, ail conſpire to fill the ſpecta— 
tor with wonder and admiration, and often when we 
ſtood here brought to our mind the following lines of 
Mr. Addiſon. 


For whereſoe'er I turn my wond'ring eyes, 
Gay gilded ſcenes, and ſhining proſpects riſe, 
Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 

And ftill I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground. 


About two miles to the ſouth of Stirling, is St. Ni- 
niaus, à ſmall village, and memorable for a moſt hor— 
rid act of barbarity 1746. 

T here was an ancient gothic church in it with a roof 
arched of ſtone; and in it the rebels depoſited their pow- 
der, during the time they were beſieging Stirling caſtle ; 
but when they heard the duke of Cumberland was ar- 
rived at Linlithgow, they fet fire to it, and the roof 
flew up into the air like a ſcrol, and fell upon the inno- 
cent inhabitants, by which fifteen were killed on the 
ſpot, beſides many that were terribly wounded, 

Some of the rebels were alſo killed, but the numher is 
unce;tain, as they fled next day from Stirling, with the 
utmott precipitation. 

A few miles to the eaſtward of this village, is the 
river Carron, where a great manufactory of iron is car- 
ried on, and from hence the new canal begins, which 
when finiſhed will open a communication between the 
eaſt and well ſeas. It is certainly a noble undertaking, 
and will be one of the greateſt glories of this age. 

A little to the ſouth eatt of Carron, and on the high 
road, l:ading from Stiling to Edinburgh, is Falkirk, 


a ſmall rural place, where there is one of the greateſt 
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fairs for highland cattle in Scotland, much frequented 
by the drovers from England. But it is much more 
lamous in the hiſtory of this iſland for {ome important 
events that happened near it. 

In 1302, Edward I. finding that the brave Wallace 
had almoſt recovered his country from flavery, reſolved 
to march againſt the Scots, with ſuch an army as ſhould 
totally ſubdue them to his government. Accordingly 
he entered that diftrefled country at the head of one 
hundred thouſand men, ordering his fleet to fail up the 
Forth, in order to be ready to ſupply him with provi- 
ſions. 

During his march from the borders, he was conti— 
nually harrafled by detached parties, ſent out by Wal. 
lace ; but the nobility of Scotland who looked with 
envy upon the fuperior merit and courage of that hero, 
inſinuated among the people, that he aſpired to the 
crown, which occaſioned great diſſentions in the army, 
at a time, when they ought to have been unanimous 
in their oppoſition to the common enemy. 

Wallace, however, conſcious of his own integrity, 
and fired with the love of his country, was ſupported 
by fir James Stuart, and fir John Graham, both pow. 
erful barons, and by their aſſiſtance he was enabled to 
bring into the field an army of thirty thouſand men, 
With that choſen body of ſorces, the Scottiſh hero en- 
camped at Falkirk, near the remains of Antoninus's 
wall, commanding the center of the army himſelf, and 
leaving the right and left wings to Stuart and Gra- 
ham, 

Edward having adyanced to the place, and feen the 
poſition of the enemy, ordered his men to begin the 
attack, which was returned by the Scots, with ſuch fury 
that the Engliſh horſe gave way, the king was thrown, 
and narrowly eſcaped being cruſhed to pieces. Bein, 
again mounted on his horſe, he ordered the Welch to 
attack the Scots as molt familiarly acquainted with 
their way of ſighting, but the ancient Britons begged 
to be excuſed, ſo that Edward was obliged to begin 
the attack a ſecond time, with the Engliſh Spearmen, 
whom he ordered to pull up ſome Palliſades, the Scots 
had placed in the van for their ſecruity. Wallace ſce— 
ing ſuch numbers of the Engliſh advancing, animated 
his men, with a ſpeech that would have done honour 
to one of the greateſt heros of antiquity, and repulſed 
the Engliſu three different times, but Sir John Commin 
who commanded in place of Sir John Graham who was 
unfortunately killed, led off the whole of the right, 
wing, and like a real perfidious traitor to his Country 
joined the King of England, juſt at the period, when 
Wallace was expecting to obtain a complete vic- 
tory. : 

By this baſeneſs of Cummin's, Sir James Stuart who 
commanded the left wing, was with all his men cut 
in pieces, ſo that there were none left to ſuſtain the 
whole ſhock of the Engliſh, excent the center, who 
fought under the brave Wallace with an amazing 
bravery, At laſt night parted the combatants, and 
Wallace's men being reduced to a handful, he was 
obliged to retreat, leaving Edward in Poſſeſſion of the 
field, though not without the loſs of the greateſt part 
of his army, 

Had it not been for the treachery of Cummin, and 
the groundleſs jealouſies of the nobles of Scotland, this 
important day would have reinſtated them in the pot- 
ſeſſion of their ancient rights and privileges, but that 
was reſerved to be atchieved by another hand, as w2 
ſhall ſec preſently. 

In 1746, when the pretender retired from England. 
he left the ſiege of Stirling, and went to meet general 
Hawley, who had advanced as far as this place, at the 
head of the royal army, Oa the ſeventeenth of January 
the rebels approached in a full body, and attacked the 
king's forces with great fury, having firſt taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of a riſing ground, to which Hawley ſent two regi- 
ments of dragoons to diſperſe them; but the rebels tired 
with ſuch regularity, that the dragoans who were moit- 
12 young recruits, were ſoon broken and put into dif- 

rder. 
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In their retreat 2 fell back upon the foot, and 
broke ſoine of their ranks, which contributed in a great 
meaſute to occaſion pore lofs t the ys Indced it 
may be ſaid that even ine heavens ſeems to have fought 
that day againſt tne rid forces ;, for the rain. {now 
and wind blew io in the faces ot the men, that many of 
them could ncither hear their orders, nor know where 
to fire, while che powucr Was {0 damaged that it would 
not do proper execution on the enem)\ 

On the other hand the rebels had the e tempeſt wholly 
in their backs, and followed heir firſt advantage agai! 1ſt 
the dragoons with ſuch fury, that the royal army would 
have been entirely cut oft, had not gencral Hut, and 
Brigadier Cholmondcley drawn up about three regi- 
ments of the foot to cover tne retreat. But of all thoſe 
who fought at this. battle, none excreded the Glalgow 
militia, coniifting of about a thouſand men raiſed by 
that loyal city, who ſtood to the laſt, and never re— 
treated till they had orders from the general. 

he king's army fled to Ed. nburgh, in the greateſt 
conſuſion leaving not only the ficld of battle to the 
rebels, but likewiſe all their artillery and animunition, 
although their loſs was not fo great, as might have been 
expecte ed, except in officers, of which a great many were 
ſlain, owing to their bender y in lighting at the head of 
ſuch of the foldiers, as would remain with them. 

It is taid of general Rawly, though we will not aſſert 
it as a truth, that he boatted he would diſperſe the 
whole revel m_ at the head of two regiments of 
qragoons. As that officer had been near fifty years in 
the army, and {cen many engagements, We can ſcarce 
believe that he could be fo g norant of the art of war, 
as to brag in that vain manner. 

The rebels, although a handiul of raw undiſciplincd 
men, at firſt, yet by the afüſtance of ſome French 
ſerjeants, they had been trained in a proper manner, 
and although far inferior to the regular forces, yet they 
were not ſo contemptible as to fly from two regiments 
of dr goons. 

But whatever truth may be in that report concerning 
Hawly, v fhall not pretend to ſay, only this is certain, 
that although! his conduct was un:verſaliy blamed ; yet 
when the duke of Cumbe:land arrived, he vas taken 
into Eis favour, and intruſted again with the command 
of a part of the army. 

Near this place are ſome ruins of Antoninus's wall, 
in forme parts confiderably high, wich a ditch forty feet 
broad, and near twenty deep. it is a moſt curious 
PICCC of Anti quit v, although far inferior to the Roman 
wall in Cumberſand and Northumberland, which is 
not much to be wondered at den we conſider that the 
Scots and Picts ſoon threw this down, and even before 
tle other was eredted. 

Je fil retains the name of Graham's Dyke, but it 
ſhould be called Grime's Dyke, not as Hector Boethius 
teils us, becauſe one Graham, a ecottiſiz hero, penetrated 
through it, but in conformity with the name given to 


the old wall erected by Severus, for Grime was the 


name given by the Scots to that emperor, and there is 
no doubt, but they might cafily miſtake the firſt wall 
for the . 

Almoſt a ug to the wall is Callen dar Hoſe, the 
ſeat of the 2 a of Kilmarnocl k, who by the inſtiga- 
tion of his lady, joined in the rebellion 1745, and was 
beheaded on Tower-hill. It docs not contain any thing 
remarkable only that the gardens are ple alan 't, and from 

the houſe are ſome 1 fine proſpects o. er the Forth. 

The whole of this neighbourheod, ever ae the iron 

orks have been eſtabliſned on the C. ITO, exhibits a 
oak of induſtry equal to any part of Eugland; above 
twelve hundred men are emploved, and great ſums of 
moncy arc annually returned to tne pro \Prietors, 

A remaikable piece of antiquity form eily ſtood here, 
but ro the inexpreſſible regret of the curious traveller it 
is now demoliſhed. It was a itructure of rouch ſquare 
ones, built in a ſ-mi-circular form, and joined at the 
top like an arch. The intermediate ſpace feems to have 
been 3 appropriated for the reception of arms, while Nen 
ſoldiers were engaged in building the wall, bur icarce 
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any two of our antiquarians agree about it for 
ſome have imagined that it was one of the Roman tem— 
ples, and Bucnannan thinks that it was ereQed during 
one of Julius Agricola's expeditions into the north, 

In 1742, the gent teman, on whoſe ground it Rood, 
ho ſeems to have been as great an enemy to learnin; 7 
as the Goths of old, cauſed this famous ſtructure to be 
pulled down in order to repair a mill dam, and next year 
by an nundation of the river, every ftone of it was 
ſwe Pt away. 

this was ſuch a piece of ſtupidity, as cannot be pa- 
ralleled, except in the conduct of that Pope, who order- 


they repretcated 
heathen gods. 


| ravelling to the weſt of this place, we came 
to the ſmall village of Bannockburn, where one of the 
moit bloody battles was fouzht between the Scots, and 
the Eng glich, by which the latter wer? driven out of 
Sco land, and the independancy of the former eſta- 
bl:lhed, after a defirutive e war, that latted near twent: 
Years. 

As we have taken care to procure the beſt informa- 
tion at Uifierent times, COncernin that important event 
we thall gl VE as 1 rticular an account of it as P. oſlible 
and if in any inſtance we differ from the printed n itto 
ries, it ſhall only be where prcjudice has led their au- 
thors from the truth contzined in the Sabo re 

In I 30s, about the time that tl ie brave Wallace, was 
betrayed into the hands of the En, aliſh, Robert Bruce, 
who nad lands in England as well as Scotland, 2 vaa 
deſcended from David, carl or Huntingdon, grandſon 
of David 1. leſt the court of Edward I. and was crown- 
ed king at Scone, ata time, when every part of Scot- 
land vas over-run by the Engliſh Never d:d a prince 
aflume the royal di -nity at a more da angerous period, 
and history has not furniſhed us with an example of one 
who was more delerving of a crown. 

No ſooner had he luft the altar, than he was obliged 
to commence hoſtilities, in order to reſcue his! cingdom 
from flave cry, and in 'the ftirit battle his men were 
cut off, his wife and daughter taken priſoners, and him- 
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ſelf with a ſew faithful triends obli cd to ſeck ſhelter 


in the highlands. 

There, however, his courage did not forſake him, 
ſome of the oppreſſæd people who were groaning under 
the Ravery of the Engliſh yoke followed his ſtandard, 
and in the ſpace of: about ſeven years he reduced one 
caſtle aſter another, till he had made himſelt maſter of 
all that part of the iſland beyond the Forth, with the 
weſtern counties and Galloway, ſo that the Engliſn 
only poſſeſſed Lothian, the Merſe, and Stirling 
caſtle. 

A few vears more would have compleated his con- 
queſts, but he was led to a general engagement much 
againſt! is inclinations, although in the end it turned 
out to his advantage. In 1313, he had ſent his brother 
Edward to beſiege Stirling caſtle, and the English ge- 
vernor not ſeeing any hopes of being properly ſupps rted, 
told him, that unleſs ho was relicved within one VC 
he would deliver it up. 

In the mean time news was ſent ta Edward II. who 
raiſed an army of near two hundred thouſand men, 10 
tending like his father to extirpate the 5-0ts, root and 
branch. With this prodigious army, the greateſt par- 
haps, that ever was ſren in Britain, he marched to 
Scotland, with an incredible number o 
idle people, who had followed him to be wirneſtes of 
the victory. Ilie al o took along with hm one VV lliam 
Baſton, a Carmelite friar, in order to write a poem on 
his ſucceſs againſt the Scots. 

In the mean time king Robert gathered to 
choſen army of thirty thouſand men, fuck as Bad been 
long inured 1 all ſorts of dangers, and were reſolved to 
conquor or di Wich theſe he marched to this place, 
on tne twer: opting of June 1314, hen he had a views 
of the Engliih army app :roaching like a cloud that dark- 
ened the air. 

Tue heroic king, however, was not daunted, he 
knew that numbers often lead to way the forc- 
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runner of danger, and having called his men around 
him,\ he begged, that it there was a lingle perſon in the 
army afraid to fight, he might immediately retire, and 
he ſhould be freely forgiven. 

& This day (faid he) will either reſtore us to free- 
& dom, or bind us in ſlavery for ever; and for my own 
& part, countrymen, it ſha!l never be ſaid, That I 
„% have ſurvived the liberties of my people. The ſword 
& that deprives you of Liberty, thall put an end to my 
„ lite.” | 

The heroic king having ended his ſpeech, all his 
army ſhouted, and cried out, Ii hat they were ready to 
die along with him, or reſcue their country from bon- 
dage. 

it was now drawing towards evening, and the Eng- 
liſn aſſured of victory, ſpent the night in rioting and 
drunkenne!s, while the Scotch were taking every pre- 
caution, in order to diſpute the field to the laſt. King 
Robert ordered the main body of his army to take poſt 
on a riling ground, flanked on one fide by an inacceſſa- 
ble rock, and on the other by a deep morals, through 
which he knew the enemy could not penetrate, As he 
knew the Engliſh would begin the attack with their 
horſe, he {peiit the night in digging pits in the ground 
over which he knew they muſt paſs, and covered them 
with twigs and ruſhes, that they might not be de- 
ſcerned. 

All theſe precautions being taken, he gave the ne- 
cefla:y orders to his generals, and deſired the private 
men to recommend themſelves to God, telling them at 
the ſame time, That the wives and families of ſuch as 
were killed, ſhould be provided for out of his own re- 
venues. 

He then retired to ſteep, and aroſe ſoon in the morn- 
ing, when he ſaw the Engliſh fo regardleſs of his hand- 
ful of men, that they marched on rather like a tu- 
multuous mob, than a well regulated army, As the 
earl of Glouceſter, and ſome other lords advanced at 
the head of the Welch, they met a party of the Scots 
on the tide of a wood, whom they attacked, but were 
led into an ambuih, and king Robert advancing on 
horſeback, cleft the ſcull of the great champion, Henry 
de Bohun, with his battle ax. 

The Engliſh being reinforced from the rear, a ſharp 
diſpute cnſued, and lord Clifford was driven from the 
feld with great loſs. The battle was again renewed 
he next dax, in a more regular manner than before, 
and the king of Scotland ſeeing the diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh, ordered his brother to take upon him the com— 
mand of the right wing, the left he committed to his 
nephew Randolph, earl of Murray, and placed himſelf 
in the centre, leaving a reſerved body of Galovidians 
with the ear! of Douglals, 

In this poſition they waited for the appearance of the 
Enzliſh ; but a diſpute having ariſen between the earls 
of Glouceiter and Hereford, concerning precedency, the 
former broke the line, and advanced upon the Scots, 
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ſeemingly aſſured of victory; but in a few mi- 


nutes, his horſe fell into the pits, which had been 
dug by the Scots, and were unable, either to advance or 
retreat. 

This unforeſeen diſaſter produced ſuch conſequences, 
as might have been expected, for the Scots fell upon 
them ſword in hand, and the greateſt part were cut in 
pieces. The earl of Glouceſter's horſe being killed, 
he ſell to the ground, and was trodden to death, and 
the lords Clifford, Marſhal, and fir Giles de Angen- 
rein, being entangled in the pits, a fingie Highlander 
clove their ſculls with a Lochabar ax. While this havoc 
was making on the right wing of the horſe, the Eng- 
liſn archers advanced upon the Scots, under the com— 
mand of Edward Bruce, and galled them conſiderably; 
but lord Douglaſs, and the great ſteward of Scotland, 
ſupported them with ſuch bravery, that the Engiiſh 
were driven back upon the ſecond line, and routed with 
great ſlaugiter, 

Mean time the centre of the Engliſh, commanded by 
the effeminate Ldward II. marched to attack the 
centre of the Scots, where the hero:c king Robert com- 
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manded ; but the Scots ſlaughtered them with unrelent- 
ing fury, While the king of England, who had now lo: 
both his wings, was deliberating, whether to retrezt, 
or continue the fight, the high ſteward of Scotland, 
who had concealed fome waggoners and boys behind 
an eminence, ordered them to advance, with a plaid 
carried before them, as a ſtandard, in order to 
make the enemy believe that they were a new rein- 
forcement. 

The Engliſh ſeeing them advancing, immediately fled 
in great confuſion. Edward IL. fled to Stirling caſtle, 
but the governor refuled him admittance, becauſe by 
the articles of agreement the preceeding year, he was 
obliged to deliver up the garriſon to the Scots. The 
unfortunate Edward, with ſome of his attendants, fled 
in diſguiſe to Dunbar, where they got on board a ſhip, 
and eſcaped to England. 

The king of Scotland improved this victory to the 
veſt advantage; twenty thouſand'of the Engliſh ſoldiers 
were ſlain in the battle, and twenty-five lords, with a 

reat number of knights, were taken priſoners. The 
Scots, according to the laws cf war, might have put 
all the prifoners to death, for the Engliſh had declared, 
That they would hang every one who fel] into their 
hands; but their generous king ſcorncd to avail him- 
ſelf of ſuch a circumſtance, and treated them with the 
greateſt humanity, 

He ordered his men to bury the dead in the moſt de- 
cent manner, and to tzke proper care of the wounded. 
He ſent the dead bodies of the noblemen to England, 
and releaſed many of the priſoners, without ranſom. 
Courage never ſhines with ſuch diſtinguiſhed lufire, 
as when it is tempered with moderation and hu- 
manity, 

The king of Scotland was a pattern of all thoſe virtues, 
for altho' he might have taken the advantage of the con- 
ſternation which was ſpread all over England, yet he 
refuſed to invade that kingdom, and propoſed articles 
of pacification to Edward. 


„ accepted the crown of Scotland (ſaid he) in 
in order to deliver the people from bondage; I have 
*© now accompliſhed my undertaking, and Why ſhouid 
I covet more,” 


The reſt of this heroic prince's reign was ſpent in 
making good Jaws for the benefit of his people, Whole 
liberties he greatly inlarged; and when he died, he left 
Scotland in a happy and flouriſhing condition. 

It was on this ſpot that James III. met his diſcon- 
tented nobles 1488, when a battle enſued, in which the 
king was defeated ; and having fied to a mill in the 
neighbourhood, was barbarouſly murdered by one ot 
the purſuers. | 

A few miles to the ſouth weſt of Bannockburn, is 
Kilſyth, a long ſtraggling town, built on the ruins 0: 
Antoninus's wall, where many Roman antiquities have 
been dug up; and it was here that the marquiſs of Mon- 
troſe defeated the covenantors, and flew great numbers 
of them 1645. 

Travelling weſtward, we entered the county of Dum - 
barton, but formerly called the ſhire of Lennox, from 
the Latin name Levinia, by which it was known to the 
Romans, 

Although there are few towns of any note in this 
county, yet it exhibits many delightful and Romantic 
ſcenes, particularly Loch-lomond, one of the mot 
beautiful pieces of water in the univerſe, . It is about 
twenty-five miles in length, and in moſt places hve 0: 
Ix broad, interſperſed with twenty-four beautife! 
iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited, and in the others 
are ſheep, and deer, The whole is ſurrounded by loft“ 
mountains, and the road in ſome places is cut tnrou2:! 
ſolid rocks, of a prodigious heighth, from whence thz 
traveller has a fine proſpect of the lake, with the iſlands, 
which appear at a diſtance, as if they were floating in 
the water. 


. . : C2 
The neighbourhood of this lake was formerly inha- 


bited by a clan, called Colquhuns, but in 1002, the 
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Me Gregors, another of the clans, came againſt them, 
and maſlacred every an, women and child. and then 
drove away their catile to the highlands. For this act 
of-barbarity the Mc Gregors were profcribed by act of 
parliament ; and to this day, no perſon of that name 
can ſign any deeds, or other inſtrument in writing; and 
when any of them ate ind.cted for crimes, they are al- 
ways called by a different name. 

From this delightful (ſpot we travelled along the 
banks of the Levin, to Dumbarton, the county town, 
where the ſheriffs courts are cd, and all public buſi— 
neſs tranſacted, It is only a finall town, but extremely 
hancſome, conſiſting of one ftreet, in the form of a 
cemicircle, with an vid gothic church, a tolbooth, and 
ſome good houſes, 

At this place the remains of the Roman wall are {till 
viſible; and near it the Grampian hills begin, which 
runs north eaſt, as far as Aberdeen, 

But the moſt remarkable curioſity, near this place, 
is the caſtle, one of the moſt ſingular ſtructures in the 
univerſe, From the confluence of the river Clyde and 
Levin, a plain extends about a mile eaſtward, to the 
foot of the mountains, and in the angle, where the two 
rivers meet, is a rock, with two points or heads, that 
towards the weſt, being the higheſt, and formerly it 
had a watch tower, but it is now converted into a light 
houſe. In the north, between theſe two points, are 
ſtone ſtairs, cut out of the ſolid rock, fo narrow that 
only one man can gct up a-breaſt; and on the upper 
part of the middle, between the two points, is the 
caſtle, wholly ſurrounded by water, except on the eaſt; 
and the fides are formed of perpendicular rocks, of a 
prodigious heights, The whole is ſurrounded with a 
wall, on which fome cannon are placed, and within 
are barracks for the invalids, and the governor's houſe, 
with other neceſſary offices, In former times it was 
reckoned impregnable, and at prefent i: muſt always 
prevent an enemy from landing in the mouth of the 
Clyde. 

During the civil wars under the regents in the mi- 
nority of James VI. it held out for queen Mary, and 
to it the French conſtantly ſent ammunition, which kept 
up the ſpirits of the party. 

At that time the earl of Lennox was regent, and this 
caſtie was contidered as the greateſt obſtacle to his go- 
vernment ; but no having it in his power to take it by 
force, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem. 

He communicated his deſign to one captain Craw - 
ford, an expcrienced officer, who luckily procured one 
Robertſon, who had been formerly a ſoldier, and was 
well acquainted with the place. The attempt was 
one of the moſt hazardous that can be imagined, 
and Crawford knew, that if they did not ſucceed, all 
concerned in it were ſure to periſh, 

He gave Robertſon a confiderable bribe, and pro- 
miſed him much more, taking his fon and daughter as 
hoſtages for his fidelity. All things being thus pre- 
pared, one Cunningham was ſent before, with a few 
light horſe, to ſtop paſſengers from going to the cattle, 
by which the garriſon, might be informed of their ap- 
proach, Crawford followed him with a few men; and 
about midnight came to Dunbeck, a hill about two 
miles from the caſtle, where he was met by captain 
Hume, with an hundred men, and then he acquainted 
the men with the reaſon ſor bringing them there, 
pointed out the honour of ſuch an action, and the great 
reward they would receive from the regent, and ſhewed 
them Robertſon, who was to lead them on. 

He alſo told them that if any were ſaint-hearted, it 
would be better for then: to retire, left they might by 
their cowardice fruſtrate the whole deſign, by driving 
the others to contuſion. 

But inſtead of that, every one was proud of- being 
ſelected for the purpole, looking upon it as a proof of 


their merit, and applauding themſelves on the great 


eſteem they would be held in for their courage. | 

The ropes and ladders were immediately diſtributed 
among the foot, and the horſe were ordered to remain, 
to walt the event. 
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About an hour before day they reached the foot of 
the reck, and planted their fir ladders, but theſe be- 
ing weighty, and not properly conſtructed, they had 
nearly miſcarried, for on a ſudden they ilipped, and all 
thoſe who had got upon them tumbled down to the 
ground. As this accident frightened them at the firſt, 
ſo it inipired them with more caution, for they faſtened 
the ladders more ſecurely, and advanced more flowly, 
till they came to the middle of the rock, where they 
found a place to ftand on. In that gap they met with 
the root of an ach tree, growing out of the rock, and 
faſtened their ladders to it, lifung up ſome of the men 
more forward, while the reſt continued to follow them 
as faſt as poſſible. 

But here thev met with an unforeſeen accident, which 
had almoſt ſpoiled the whole undertaking; for one of 
the ſoldiers was ized with a fit in the middle of the 
ladder, and ſtuck fo faſt by his hands, that thoſe below 
could not get paſt him. Their preſence of wind im- 
mediately ſuggeſted a remedy, which was no other than 
to tie him fatt with ropes, and turn the Jadder, fo that 
they all walked over his belly without doing him any 
injury, and got ſafe to the top. 

Here they met with another difficulty, for they had a 
wail to climb, and were obliged to plant their ladders 
a third time, but that was effected by their induſtry, 
and one Ramſey got firſt upon the top. The centinel 
eſpying him, would have alarmed the garriſon, but 
Ramſey, in a moment, knocked out his brains. In 
the mean time Crawford, with the reſt of the men, 
made ſuch haſte to get over, that the wall fell in, but 
none of them were hurt, and a paſſage being thus open- 
ed, they ran to the governor, lord Fleming's lodg- 
ing, crying a loud, A Darnly, a Darnly ; that being 
the word agreed upon. 

The ſoldiers were ſo terrified, that they made no re- 
ſiſtance, and every perſon was taken priſoner, except 
lord Fleming, who eſcaped by a rope into a boat which 
was laying in the Clyde. 

Amongſt the priſoners taken in this heroic attempt, 
was Hamilton, the laſt popiſh archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, who, in a few days after, was hanged at Stir— 
ling. 

The regent went to the caſtle the next day, and re- 
warded the ſoldiers in the moſt liberal manner; but 
when they viewed the danger they had gone through, 
they all declared, "That they would not again engage 
in ſuch an undertaking for any conſideration what- 
ever. | 

The air and ſoil in the counties abovementioned, is 
different, according to their ſituations, but in every 
place healthy, and the foil generally cultivated to the 
beſt advantage. 

The manners of the people are cqually diſſcrent; 
thoſe in Fife, Kinroſs and Clackmannan, being much 
the ſame as the people in Lothian, only they are more 
addicted to the pernicious practice of ſmuggling. 

In Stirlingſhire, eſpecially in the north welt part, 
they have ſome reſemblance to the Highlanders, and in 
many parts of Dumbartonſhire, the Erſe language 1s 
still ſpoken. 

With reſpect to religion, they are very exemplary in 
the whole of their lives; and though ſometimes bor- 
dering on ſuperſtition, yet that never hurries them to 
extrayangancies, for their clergy prefide over them more 
like fathers than perſons appointed to rule, and moit of 
their diſputes, concerning civil property, are decided 
by their arbitration, 


Among other eminent perſons born in theſe counttcs, 
we ſhall only mention the following, 


George Buchannan, one of the greateſt men, and the 
mot elegant writer in the Latin tongue that has ap- 
peared ſince the Auguſtean age, was born near Loch- 
ſomond, in the county of Dumbarton 1505. His fa- 
ther was a gentleman of fortune, who died betore he 
could make a proper proviſion for his family, and left 
his ſecular affairs in a very perplexed condition. His 

brother 
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brother, however, a man of ſome prudence, took care 
ot the children, and finding that George had more than 
an ordinary capacity, employed a prieſt to inſtruct him 
in Latin, and attervards {ent him over to the univerlity 
of Paris, where his admirable genius, ſolid judgment, 
and retentive memory, became the admiration of all who 
knew him. 

dorm he had heen about four years in that univerſity, 
de received the afflicting news that his uncle was dead, 
whi "4 obliged him to leave Paris, and return to Scot- 
land, in the molt abject tate ot poverty. 

Having no friends to ſupport him, he turned his 
thoughts to the army; but his predominant paſſion for 
ſtudy, ſooa obliged him to drop that employment, 

He tells us himiet!, that he ſpent about a year in 
hearing the divinity lectures in the new college of St. 
Andrew's ; but he ſays, they were no better than fo- 
phiſtry, ond therefole left them, without receiving any 
denefit. 

His reputation for learning began now to ſpread * 
every part of Scotland, which induced James , # 
appoint him tutor to his natural fon the earl of a 
— that time nominal prior of che Auguſtine convent in 

Andrew's. The king had then a quarrel with the 
e clergy, and Buchannan to pleaſe his patron, 
wrote fo ſevere a ſatire againit the Franſiſcans, that 
theſe holy fathers were determined to effect his de- 
ſtruction 

They communicated their reſolution to cardinal Bea- 
ton, and ſo great was the power of the clergy, that the 
king was no! Able to prevent Buchannan from being com- 
mitted to priſon. He was apprehended, and put into 
a loathſome dung geon, but, cher by friendihip or in- 
tereſt, he made his cſe 2 __ got over to France, 
where he ſoon heard of the king's death. 

That event was likely to have proved fatal to Bu- 
channan, for his phem againſt the Franfiicans, being 
written in the moſt elegant a nd claſſical Latin, copies 
of it were diſperſed all over Europe, and cardinal Bea- 
ton, then regent of Scotland, procured an order trom 
the pope to have the author apprehended, and burnt 
alive as an heretic, 

About the time that the order arrived in France, Bu- 
Channan went on 2 Journe y 9 [taly, as tutor to the ſons 
of a French nobleman, and none of the pr] ;eits had the 
leaſt [uſpicion, that he was the author, although he 
converſed publickiy every day, during his ftay in Italy. 
'The refo ration brought about in Germany dy Luther 
was the ſubject of converſation among all ranks of peo- 
pic, and Buchannen turned his knowledge to the molt 
valuable purpo fe, namely, that of ſtudying the Scrip- 
tures in their original languages. 

His progreſs was cqual to what might have been ex- 
pected from one of fo much erudition, and he became 
more and more convinced of the errors of popery, as. of- 
ten as he looked into thoſe ſacred oracles. 

Upon his return to France, he found it was not ſaſe 
for him to remain in that kingdom, where the power of 
the clergy was fo predominant, and reſolves to ſettle in 
England ; but having received an invitation to feitle 
in a new univerſity in Portugal, he went thither along 
with ſome other eminent ſcholars. There, however, 
the malice of his enemies purſued him; for the Fran- 
iicans had been fo gauled by his poems, that they ſent 
ſuch a character of him to the king of Portugal, that 
he was ordered to be conſined to a room in the college, 
and not ſuffered to teach. He mentions his conhne- 
ment as not very ſevere, for the Monks although ex- 
trenily ignorant, yet converſed with him freely every 
day, and as he had not the opportunity of reading 
many booxs, he ſpent moſt of his time, in com- 
poſing his mot beautitul, and celebrated tranſlation of 
the Pialms of David. After being confined here abo!'t 
two years, he was fct at liberty, and returned 10 
France in great poverty, being obliged to beg a little 
bread tor his ſus oport during By journey, and live ah 
night in the open ics, expoled to all the hardihi; 
at the weather. 

it was at Paris, he found that the reformed religion 
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had been eſtabliſhed in Scotland, which induced Blat 
to return to his native country, where he had a 
conſiderable hand in all the publick tranſactions in 
that age. He was often moderator of the general at. 
ſembly, and when the queen arrived from France, he 
was appointed to ſeveral lucrative employments, Much 
about that time, he was folicited to undertake writing 
the hiſtory of Scotland, and ſurely no perſon Vas ever 
better qualified for fluch an arduous undertaking, F ur- 
mihed with all the learning of the ſchools, he had it 
in his power, t» have eſtabliſhed the reputation of 
his country, and trenimitted the herovick actions of 
its chiets, with glory to the lateſt period of time. 
But alas | we lock in vain for truth, in the molt 
elegant author that ever took up a pen. After he had 
overthrown all the fables of Hector Bocthius, he ac- 
tually fo! owed that author, in fo flaviſh a manner, 
that one who has read the former part of tne one, bas 
no great occaſion to peruſe the other. He has alſo ran 
into another faucc, common to all the Scottiſh bis 
torians, namely a total neglect of Chronology, by 
which the reader is miſled, and perplexed. Be | had 
formed his notions of government on the Greek 
and Roman claſſicks, and had ſuch high notions of re— 
publican principles that he er rn kingly govern- 
ment, and always treated it with the mot ſovereign 
Contempt, 

Upon the coronation of James VI. he was ap- 
pointed his tutor, and ſuperintended his education till 
he had finiſhed his ſtudies, when he retired to a pri- 
vate houſe in Edinburgh, where he died 1582. 

vir James Meivil, who knew him well, tells us, 
that in his old age, he became extremely peeviſh, and 
having a favourite horſe upon which he uſed to ride, 
for the benefit of the air, Morton the regent took it 
trom him, which ſo inraged him, that he could never 
torgive him afterwards. The manner in which he 
has treated the character of queen Mary, is beneath 
the dignity of the hiſtorian, and borders too much 
on meanneſs, but ſome allowance muſt be made fc 
the di ſtracions of that age. 

Upon the whole Buchannan ſtands unrivaled 23 
the molt elegant writer, that ever adorned the iſland of 
Britain, and his works will be read with admiration, 
and delight, as long as the Latin language is taught 
in Europe, 

David Calderwood, A. M. was born in Stirlingſhire e, 
1590, end inſtructed in Aetulee learning, at the 
free ichool of Alloa, from whence he was ſent to 
finiſn his ſiudies in the univerſity of Glaſgow, In 
1004 he entered into holy orders, and was ſettled 
miniter of a ſmall country pariſh near Jedburgh i in ta- 
South of Scotland, where he became eminent for his 
attention to the duties of his functien, and his zcal 
to promote the intereſt of Presbyterian church govern- 
ment. Of that he gave a itriking proof 1608, When 
Law, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, came to viſit his dio- 
cele, where Mr. Calderwood's pariſh then lay, he 
declined the biſhop's authority, as having no tounda- 
tion in the word I God, and refuſed to give his con- 
ſent to the venal aëts paitcd in the ge encral allemviy 
at Glaſgow 1610. 

From that time forward, he continued to oppaſe al; 
th S King's gieaſures for the ſettlement of epiſopacy til 
1616, when James arriving at Edinburgh, he ſent foi 
him, and endeavoured to perſuade him to comply, bus 
all in vain, for he flood to his principles, with 62 
greateſt firmneſs, for which he Was fiſt impriſons, 
and then baniſhed, When he went abroad he ſettled 
in Holland, and wrote his celebrated book, initic, 
Altare Damaſcenum, 1. e. the Altar of Damaſcus, 
wherein he compares king James endeavouring to ia 
trod uce the ceremonies of the chuich of En: gland 10340 
Scotland, to Achaz bringing the model of an altar from 

Damsſcus to jeruſalem. 

The. reſt of his time Was ſpent in EOMmpIllg . 2 
moſt valuable work, namely the H'!tory of the Chi 
of Scotland, which i- now in the Ba y of G. how 
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college in fix folio volumes in manuſcript, where we had 
an opportunity of peruſing it about twenty years ago, 
and muſt acknowledge, that it is one of the moſt va- 
luable works we ever read Propotals were publiſhed 
at that time for printing it, but the ſubſcriptions were 
not ſufficient to defray the expence, ſo that the matter 
was dropt. 

In 1624 one Scot, who had not heard of Calderwood 
for ſome time, took it into his head that he was dead, 
and with the moſt bare faced aſſurance, publiſhed a 
paper under his name, wherein he makes him recant 
all his former principles. This paper was ſent to 
Calderwood in Holland, who anſwered it with ſuch 
juſt ſeverity as the author merited, which ſo enraged 
Scot, that he went over to Amſterdam, with an inten- 
tion of nuurdering him. 

Calderwood, however had notice of his deſign, and 
returned to Scotland, where he lived privately till 
1638, when the general aſſembly at Glaſgow, pro- 
moted him to the care of a pariſh near Edinburgh, 


| 


37 
The latter part of his life was ſpent in the diſchage 
of his duty, as a miniſter of the goſpel, and he was 
more remarkable for his ſobriety, and moderation, 
than many of his brethren, for he refuſed to have an 
concern, with political affairs, but confined himſelf 
wholly to the inſtructing his people, in the princi- 
ples of the chriſtian faith, and enforcing the neceſlity 
of their duties, upon the conſciences of all his 
hearers. 

In every thing he was a real pattern of true piety 
to his people, and left behind him the character of an 
excellent ſcholar, a worthy man, a faithful miniſter, 


and a pious chriſtian, He died at Pencaithland near 
Edinburgh 1649. 


This diſtrict of Scotland, is bounded on the eaſt 
by the German Ocean, on the ſouth by the Forth, 
and Clydſdale, on the weft by the Iriſh Sea, and part 
of Argyleſhire, and on the north by Perthſhire, and 


| the Eſturay of the River Tay, 


The Counties of ARGYLE, PERTH, AN GUS, MEARNS; 
and ABERDEEN. 


the Highlands, properly ſo called, and part of 

that diſtri which was formerly inhabited by 
the Picts, where the Saxon language is now ſpoken, tho” 
with ſuch an accent, as leaves no room to doubt, but 
the ancient Erſe, was peculiar to every part of Scot- 
land, | 

The county of Argyle preſents us with many beau- 
tiful lakes, bays of the ſea, extenſive woods and lofty 
mountains; but in moſt places the ground is but poorly 
cultivated, nor is it capable, from the nature of the ſi- 
tuation, to admit of improvement. 

The firſt place which preſented itſelf to our view, 
was Loch-fine, but it is not a lake, being only an arm 
of the ſea, about thirty miles in length, and not above 
two broad. The herring 1iſhery is carried on here to 


6 A H1S diftri& of Scotland, comprehends part of 


great advantage, vaſt ſhoals of thoſe fiſh coming an- 


nually about the month of September, up into the wa- 
ter, where they are taken, and ſent in boats to the 
Frith of Clyde, where they are either ſalted, and bar- 
ralled up, or ſold by retail to the people of the 
country. 

It is amazing to think in what numbers they come 
up here, it being common to ſee them piled in ſuch 
heaps together, that they have the reſem! lance of a 
ſolid wall, and are taken in ſuch quantities by the fiſh- 
ermen, that great ſums of money are brought in to the 
people annually. 1 

At the upper extremity of this lake, where it is nar- 
row, there is a handſome ftone bridge of three arches, 
built at the expence of the government, becauſe one of 
the military roads, contrived by the late general Wade, 
runs through this part of the country. Along the 
banks of the lake, are ſome delightful parts, planted 
with Scotch firs ; and near them are ſome houſes be- 
longing to the Highland gentry, who know how to im- 
prove their eſtates to the beſt advantage. ; | 

The only town of any note in this place is Camp- 
belltown, a flouriſhing place where there is a ſafe and 
convenient harbour for ſhipping. The houſes are 
tolerably well built of ſtone, and by the late increaſe 
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of trade, it is become extremly populous. The whole 
neighbourhood is interſperſed with pleaſant villages, 
oy the people ſpeak in common both Erſe and Eng- 
liſh. 

From this place a fine road extends north to Inverary 
the chief town of the county, where the aſſizes are 
held, with the ſheriffs courts, and where all public 
buſineſs is tranſacted. 

The fituation of this town, on a river called Eira, 
is both deligktful and romantic, but the houſes in 
general are extremely mean, being moſtly covered with 
thatch, and the ſtreets worſe than the roads. 

Archibald late duke of Argyle intended to build a 
new town here, on the ſpot, where the old one ſtands, 
but that nobleman laid the plan, at a time of life 
when he was too far advanced in years, to fee it ac- 
compliſhed. Ile built hewever a few of the houſes, 
and eſtabliſhed an inn, for the benefit of travellers in 
the ſame manner as in England. If ever the deſign 
ſhould be compleated, it will be one of the greateſt 
advantages to the highlands, and contribute more towards 
civilizing the people than anything exceptuſeful learning. 

As this place was formerly the chief ſeat of the Ar- 


gyle family, one of their anceftors built a ſtately caſtle 


here, but duke Archibald ordered it to be pulled down, 
and at a great expence, erected a new ſtructure in its 
ſtead, not much to the honour of his taſte in architec- 
ture. for it has neither the regularity of a Grecian, nor 
the ſtriking elegance of a gothic ſtructure. It is built 
in a ſquare form, with a turret at each end, and 
a dome in the centre to throw light into the ſtair- 
caſe below. The building is ſtrong, being of a rediſh 
of ftone only found in the highlands, and there are 
beſides the ſtate room and galleries, eighteen bed cham- 
bers, on the attic ſtory; but no perſon can view it, 
who has the leaſt knowledge of what is beautiful, with- 
out lamenting, that ſo much expence has been 
throw away on a fabrick that has not the elegance of 

ſome ſtables. 
Near the houſe is a lofty mountain, from whence 
there is a moſt extenſive proſpect over the different 
8 A branches 
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branches of the ſea, the beautiful lakes, interſperſed 
with iſlands, and the plantations in the neighbour- 
hood. 

About five miles from Inverary is Kilmore, a ſmall 
town, though of conſiderable antiquity, and formerly 
the ſeat of a biſhop, when popery and epiſcopacy were 
the eſtabliſhed religions in Scotland. Art preſent it is a 
poor decayed place, and although pleaſantly fituated on 
a ſmall river, which falls into the Lochfine, yet it does 
not not contain any thing that merits a particular de- 
ſcription, only that in the church yard are ſome anci- 
ent monuments, 

The whole of this neighbourhood is as well fituated 
for commerce as any part of the Britiſh dominions, and 
the vaſt numbers of herrings, taken by the fiſherinen, 
are great ſources of wealth. The boats go out towards 
the evening, for that is the moſt proper time for catch- 
ing them, and continue, till they have taken their pro- 
per quantity, 

Every boat has a man, employed to play the bag- 
pipe, which makes an agreeable melody, where there 
are forty or fifty of the boats together; but this is only 
on the working days; for as ſoon as Saturday evening 
approaches, they all make to the ſhore, and ſpend the 
Sunday in the public and private duties of religion. Not 
among a clergy, who ſerve them for the ſake of a pit- 
tiful ſubſiſtence, but among men who have entered up- 
on that office with a view of promoting their beſt in- 
tereſts, both in time and in eternity, 

Indeed there is not in the univerſe a body of clergy, 
equal to thoſe in Scotland, and ſome of the pooreſt 
peaſants in that country, are better acquainted with the 
principles of religion, as contained in the ſacred Scrip- 
tures. than ſome of their opulent neighbours in the 
ſouth, who have had a thouſand times more advan- 
tages. 

To the ſouth of this place lies the diviſion of Ar- 
gyleſhire, called Cowal, but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable, having no town, except a very ſmall 
one, called Dunoon, where the biſhop of this dioceſe 
uſed to have a ſeat in former times, but now it is moſtly 
inhabited by fiſhermen. 

Near it are ſome poor villages, built of turf and co 
vered with thatch, where the people live as well ſecured 
from the inclemency of the weather, as thoſe in the beſt 
towns and cities. 

Argyle, properly ſo called, is parted from this diſ- 
trict by a ſmall river, and was famous in former times 
for the caftle of Dunſtaffnage, fituated in a moſt de- 
lightful plain, ſurrounded on all fides by lofty moun- 
tains, except where it is open to the ſea, There is no 
doubt but this place was the principal reſidence of the 
Scottiſh kings, before they conquered the Picts; but 
we muſt not with Hector Boethius, believe that ſome 
of theſe kings were buried here before the incat- 
Nation, 

The whole of this diſtrict is interſperſed with hills, 
lakes and iflands, in the moſt beautiful manner, which 
with the proſpect of the ſea, renders it extremely de- 
lightful, and more worthy of a traveller's notice, than 
the moſt admired ſcenes in Italy. Indecd, if gentle- 
men would ſpend a few years in travelling over Bri- 
tain, they would not be ſmitten ſo much as they are 
with a defire of viewing foreign countries, 

The valley, called Glenurquhart, is well cultivated, 
and produces the beſt of oats, and in every place it is 
watered with pretty ſerpentine rivers, in Which are 
plenty of good fiſh. 

The principal river, called Urquhart, forms a ſmall 
iſland, in which is the church, and the manſe, or mi- 
nifter's houſe, both fituated in the moſt Romantick and 
delightful manner. There are ſeveral monuments of 
great antiquity in the church yard, to the memory of 
ſome of the highland clans, particularly the Mie Gre- 
gors, and there is no doubr, but ſome of them have 
flood, ſince the firft introduction of chriſtianity into 
theſe parts. There are allo ſome monuments here to 
the memory of the Mic Nabs; and more to the ſouth— 
ward, is the bcautiful lake, called Loch Awe, near 
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which is Kilchurn caſtle, one of the ſeats of the ear 
of Braidalbin, built in a handſome manner, adorned 
with pleaſant gardens, and the moſt beautiful in- 
cloſures, 

Loch Awe is about thirty miles in length, pleaſantiy 
variegated by ſmall iſlands, and the ſides ſhaded with 
woods, at the bottom of lofty mountains. 

Here are ſeveral ſmall, but extremely delightful vil. 
lages; and in the lake is an iſland, where there are ſtill 
ſome remains of Druidical monuments, 

There are alſo the ruins of a caſtle on this iſland, 
with the remains of a convent ; and, at preſent, many 
of the people bury their dead in it, according to the 
cuſtom of their fore fathers, who always made choice 
of ſuch places, to prevent the wolves from tearing up 
the dead bodies. There are ſo many remains, both of 
Heathen and Chriſtian antiquities, that had the ancient 
Scottiſh hiſtorians enquired into their origin, without 
ſpending their time to invent fables, we ſhould not he 
reduced to ſuch difficulties as we are in ftudying the 
or:gin and conſtitution of that kingdom. 


Travelling towards the borders ot Perthſhire, near its 


north weſt extremity, we ſaw the Black Mountain, 43 
it is called, one of the higheſt in Britain, and yet the 
military way is cut through one fide of it, at a vaſt ex- 
pence, but the neighbourhood is moſt beautifully di. 
ve: ſified with ſmall woods of pine, or Scottiſh fir, 

Perthſhire, if not larger than Argyleſhire, is at leaſt 
equal to it; but in many places more fertile, and bet- 
ter cultivated, It is alſo like Argyleſhire, and ſome 
other counties in Scotland, divided into ſeveral diſtricts, 
and is partly inhabited by Highlanders, and partly by 
Lowlanders. 

Braidalbin, the north weft diſtrict, adjoining to the 
county of Argyle, is wholly inhabited by Highlanders, 
who, in former times were reckoned the moſt ferocious 
of all the clans ; and here it may not be improper to 
take notice of the methods uſed by the chiefs to aſſem- 
ble their vaſſals in the ignorant ages, when the Feudal 
law exifted in this part of the iſland, and probably many 
centuries before, 

When any of the chieftains intended to make war on 
his neighbours, he took a pole in his hand, bloody 
on one end, and burnt at the other, and gave it to one 
of his vaſſals, who running with it full ſpeed, delivercd 
it to the next he met, and ſo on from one to another, 
till all the vaſſals were ſummoned. 

The reaſon why the one end was dipped in blood, 
was to ſhew, that war was declared, and the burnt end 
pointed out that they who refuled to ſerve in the army, 
would have their houſes deſtroyed by fire. 

This was certainly one of the moſt ancient cuſtoms in 
Europe, and ſcems to have been invented by a feroci- 
ous, barbarous people. It continued to be practiſed 
in many parts of the Highlands, till the Revolution, 


and even in 1745, the pole was taken up by ſome un- 


known perſon in Braidalbin, and carried over an extent 
of thirty-two miles, in three hours ; but all the High- 
landers of this diſtrift, were like their chief, the eat! 
of Braidalbin, loyal to the government. 

The hills are lofty, and there are many heautifu! 
rivers, woods and lakes, but no buildings, except huts, 
and cottages, only a noble ſeat belenging to the car! 
of Braidalbin, a branch of the noble and loyal fami!y 
of Campbell. 

'The next diſtrict of this county on the ſouth 6: 
Braidalbin, is Monteith, ſo called from the river Teith, 
which runs through it, and falls into Lochlomond. i: 
has alſo another beautiful river, called the Allan, and 
on the eaſt of it is Dumblaine, pleaſantly ſituated, 
a fine plain, with hills on the eaſt, in the form of 2 
creſcent. 

In this town David I. king of Scotland, ſoundeq a 
converit for canons regular, of which there are 1? 
ſome remains. He alſo fixed the reſidence of a biſhop 
in the town, and built a ſtately cathedral, but only the 
weſt end is remaining, and at preſent uſed as a place ot 


n S? 
worſhip by the inhabitants, 


Near the church are the ruins of the biſhop's palace, 
a 
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2 magnificent ſtructure, and formerly fortified as a 
caſtle. | 

The-fine ſeat of the late lord Strathallan is within a 
few miles of Dumblaine, but it is now, or was lately 
the property of his grandſon the preſent archbithop of 
York. 

Ardkinleſs, the ſeat of fir James Campbell is about 
five miles north weſt of Dumblaine, ſituated on a riſing 
ground near the river Allan, and ſurrounded with de- 
lightful gardens, 

A little to the eaſt of Dumblaine is the Sherift-muir, 
an extenſive common, where the duke of Argyle came 
to an engagement with the rebels 1715. On the twelftn 
of November, the duke marched from Stirling, with 
about three thouſand men, whom he drew up in order 
of battle at this place, but he was not properly flanked, 
either on the tight or left, which was likely to have 
proved fatal, both to himſelf and the nation. 

The clans of the center and right wing of the ene- 
my, commanded by Glengary, and Clanrenald, charg- 
ed the left of the king's army {ſword in hand, with ſuch 
fury, that in a few minutes, both horſe and foot were 
put to flight, and general Whitham, who commanded 
the diviſion, fled to Stirling, where he ſpread the a- 


larm that the royal army was cut in pieces by the rebels. 


In the mean time the duke of Argyle, at the head of 
the Scots Greys, and another regiment of Dragoons, 
charged the rebels, and drove them above a mile betore 
him. They attempted to rally ſeveral times, ſo that the 
duke was obliged to preſs them as hard as poſhole, in 
order to keep them in a ſtate of confuſion. 

General Wightman follow-d the duke with three re- 
giments of foot; but before he had advanced far, he 
was attacked in the rear by the clans, who had return- 
ed from purſuing Whitham. The duke ſeeing the dan- 
ger Wightman was in, wheeled about to his affiſtance, 
and both armies lay oppoſite to cach other till evening, 
when the rebels retreated to Perth, and the duke to 
Stirling. This was rather a irmiſh than a battle, 
but as it happened on the ſame day that the rebels were 
defeated at Preſton in Lancaſhire, ſo it put an end to 
the rebellion. | 

Leaving this part of the county we entered the diſtrict 
of Strathearne, ſo called becauſe the river Earn runs thro” 
it. This is one of the moſt beautiful vallies in Scot- 
land, abounding with ſeveral ſmall towns, fine ſeats, 
and well cultivated fields, that produce the moſt excel- 
lent grain. 

Crief the firſt place we viſited is fituated on the great 
military read leading from Perth to Stirling, and has 
ſome very good inns. It is alſo noted for a great fair 
for the ſale of Highland cattle, who are bought up 
partly by the Lowlanders, and partly by the drovers 
from England. 


To the ſouth eaſt of it is Blackford, a ſmall village, 


and a few miles farther is the town of Auchterarder, 
where there are ſome remains of a Roman camp. 

Near this town, in a moſt beautiful wood, is Caſtle 
Drummond, the ſeat of the late earl of Perth, who aſ- 
ſumed the title of duke in conſequence of a patent from 
the pretender. He engaged in the late rebellion, and 
was wounded at the battle of Culloden, from whence 
he made his eſcape on board a French ſhip, but died a 
few days afterwards at ſea. 

The caſtle, and chapel adjoining to it, are both in a 
ruinous condition, and it might be properly ſaid of this 
family, that of all the rebels they were the moſt bitter 
enemies to the proteſtant religion, bigoted papiſts, and 
zealous promoters of arbitary power. 

The duke of Athol has a fine ſeat at "I ullibardine, a 
ſmall village on the river Earn, but it has been much 
neglected of late years as the preſent duke reſides moſtly 
at Dunkeld. 

Eaſtward from this place we came to caſtle Duplin, 
the ſeat of the earl of Kinoul, a branch of the noble fa- 
mily of Hay. It is not only one of the beſt ſeats in the 
county, bur is alſo better furniſhed than any of, them. 


In the gallery are many pictures, among which are the 


following. 
Sir George Hay in the armour worn 1640. 
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Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, in his robes as firſt 


lord ot the treaſury. 

The ſecond earl of Kinoul, a fine painting by Van- 

dyke. 
"> moſt beautiful painting of Hay, earl of Carliſle, in 
the laſt century by Janſen. 
5 Samuel Butler, author of Hudibraſs, by fir Peter 
ely, 

Several hiſtorical pieces, and ſome fine landſcapes. 

The proſpects trom this houſe are extremely delight- 
ful, and the plantations are laid out with a taſte and 
elegance, that does honour to the noble proprietor. In 
1332, when the Engliſh took advantage of the minority 
of David Bruce, king of Scotland, by ſetting up Ed- 
ward Baliol as they had done his father, a competitor 
for the crown of Scotland, and to afhit him effectually 
ſent an army to lay the country waſte; but then it muſt 
be remembered that many of the Scottiſh barons aſſiſted 
in this unnatural enterprize. 

Randolph, earl of Murray the regent, brought an 
army into the field, who engaged the Engliſh near Caſ- 
tle Duplin, and great numbers on both ſides were lain, 
but at laſt victory declared tor the Engliſh. Baliol did 
not enjoy his empty title above a year, for ſuch of the 
Scots as loved their country, roſe in great numbers, and 
drove both him and the Englith ſouth of Stirling, where 
they were fo miſerably harraſſed that few of them re- 
turned home, 

There were ſo many of the Scottiſh nobility lain in 
this action, that ſome of their names would have been 
loft, had not they left their wives at home pregnant. 

In the neighbourhood of caſtle Duplin, and near the 
confluence of the Earn and Tay, is the ancient town of 
Abernethy, once the capital of the Pictiſh kingdom, 
but no remains of its ancient grandeur are left, for it is 
no better than a village. 

Near the town is a monument of ſtone, being a pil- 
lar ſeventy-five feet high, and hollow at the top, but 
none of the Scottiſh hiſtorians have given the leaſt ac- 
count for what purpoſe it was erected. We aſked tome 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, but to no purpoſe, 
many people of good abilities, and a liberal education, 
having no great taſte for ſtudy, 

After the moſt critical examination of every minute 
part, we are convinced that it muſt have been ſet up 
in memory of a victory obtained over the Danes, ſome 
time in the tenth century, for the rude workinanſhip is 
ſimilar to the architecture of that age, and it is well 
known, that thoſe barbarians were ſo often defeated by 
the Scots, that Scotland was for many ages after, called 
their burying place. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the town on the road lead- 
ing towards Fifeſhire, are ſome remains of the famous 
croſs erected by the great Macduff, who aſſiſted Mal- 
colm Canmore againſt king Macbeth. It was en- 
dowed with all the privileges of a ſanctuary, and every 
perſon, let his crimes be ever ſo great, was ſafe from 


| puniſhment in it, if he could prove his deſcent in the 


ninth degree from that carl. 

Near the town of Abernethy, is the hill of Moncrief, 
from whence there is one of the moſt amazing, glorious 
and beautiful proſpects in the univerſe, and ſuperior to 
what the human mind is able to form an idea of, unleſs 
it was preſented to view. 

Furning to the weſt and ſouth, we had a full view 
of Strathearn, with the beautiful river, winding along the 
foot of the hills, and watering the well cultivated fields, 
cottages, farm houſes, and ſeats of the nobility, ap- 
peared interſperſed through every part of the ſcene. 
On the north the river Jay, running along its banks 
ſhaded with woods and groves, and veilels failing up and 
down. 

The mountains on the north weſt, the county of Fife 
to the ſouth caſt, and the Eſturay of the Tay, with its 
influx into the German ocean, all contribute to fill the 
mind with wonder and admiration. It is really ſurpriſ- 


ing that any ſubject of Britain, who is deſirous to ſee 

natural curioſities, ſhould. ever go out of the kingdom. 
Surely neither France, or Italy can preſent to his 
mind 
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mind, ſuch a variety of ideas as can be ſeen in one day's 
journey through ſome parts of this iſland, and we are 
told by Tacitus, one of the beſt hiſtorians that ever 
wrote, that when the Roman army, under the com- 
mand of Julius Agricola came to this eminence, and 
faw the "Tay, they exclaimed, Ecce Tiberium, i. e. 
' Behold the Tiber. But the Tiher at Rome is far in- 
ferior to the Tay, only that it has had the good fortune 
to be immortalized in the writings of the poets. 

Before we enter upon a deſcription of that part of this 
extenſive county, called Perth, in the ancient records, 
we ſhall take ſome notice of Athol, a very mountainous 
diſtrict, and moſily inhabited by highlanders. 

The firſt place we viſited was Taymouth, or as it is 
called in ancient records, the mouth of the Loch, where 
the earl of Braidalbin has his principal reſidence. The 
improvements made by the preſent earl do great hon- 
our to his good ſenſe, and bids fair to make it in a few 
years one of the moſt agreeable places in Scotland. 
Near the houſe is a fine walk along the banks of the 
Tay, where it receives the Lion, and the whole is 
ſhaded with tall trees, that form a ſort of natural gothic 
arch, and fills the mind with the moſt folemn thoughts 
on the vanity of all created enjoyments. Here the ſtu- 
dious may contemplate the beauties of nature, and form 
proper notions of their divine author, who throughout 
the whole creation, has mixed inſtruction with pleaſure, 
and taught his creatures, while they admire his wiſ- 
dom, to adore his benevolence, 

On a rising ground in the park is the temple 
of Venus, a curious ftructure, from whence there is a 
molt beautiful proſpect over Loch Tay, and the wind- 
ings of the river, The whole of this lake is ſurrounded 
with lofty mountains, except towards the ſouth ; and 
at the northern extremity are the remains of an ancient 
caſtle, which with the wood along the fides charm the 
eye of the ſpectator. b 

Aleng the ſummits of the mountains, in the rocks, 
are great numbers of eagles neſts, and the natives take 
them by letting each other in their turn down by ropes, 
and pulling them up again. This is a dangerous em- 
ployment, for if the perſon who holds the rope ſhould 
let it give way, or the rock ſhould happen to gal! it, 

the perſon who fits in a baſket is ſure to be daſhed in 
pieces. 

Here are many remains of Druidical ſuperſtition, ſuch 
as ſtones ſet up where they worſhipped their gods, ac- 
cording to their notions in former times, before they 
were enlightened with the knowledge of the goſpel. 

Near where theſe monuments ftand, the river Lay 
burſts out from the lake with great violence, and fall- 
ing over a rock, forms one of the moſt beautiful caſ- 
cades that can be imagined. The gallery in the earl's 
houſe is well turniſhed with paintings, particularly, a 
genealogical tree of the family, with all the collateral 
branches, dong in imitation of the famous one of the 
Medicean family, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, by one 
Mr. Jameſon, an ingenious Scottiſh painter. In the 
library are mary good books, and ſome curious manu- 
{cripts, particularly relating to the heroic actions of the 
Campbell's. 

Adjoining to the houſe, his lordſhip has built a ſmall 
village of about fifty or ſixty houſes at his own expence, 
and ail the people are allowed to live rent free, upon 
condition, that they follow ſome mechanical employ- 
ment, which is of vaſt ſervice to the place, becauſe the 
country people have an opportunity of coming here to 
buy ſuch articles as they are in want of, without being 
under the neceſſity of going lo far as Perth or Dunkeid. 
They are alſo obliged to keep their houſes clean, and 
cultivate their gardens with proper induſtry, by which 
the people are made acquainted with the arts of peace 
and qualiſicd as proper members o: ſcciety. 

Near the houſc in the middle of the Tay is a ſmall, 
tho' extremely beautiful ifland, in which are ſtill viſible 
the remains of an ancient convent, founded by king 
Alexander I, and his queen Sybilla, one of the natural 
daughters of Henry I, The whole borders of the iſland 
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are ſhaded with trees, along the edge of the river, ana 
every thing conſpires to fill the mind with a love 6 
contemplation on divine things. | 

From this delightful ſpot we turned eaſt to view the 
beautiful vale, called Glen lion, becauſe the river Lion 
runs through it. Here are many remains of antiquities, 
particularly an old Scottiſh camp on the ſummit of a 
hill, where the people uſed to ſhelter themſelves, when 


attacked by an enemy, and rel] down ſtones upon the 


invaders, 

We are alſo told by Buchannan, that in the reign of 
Robert II. a moſt bloody battle was fought here be- 
tween the clans of Me Kays, and Me Gregors, when 
the colour of the river was changed to red by human 

ore, 

b But the greateſt curioſity here is a Roman camp, 
called Fortingal, or the fort of the Gauls, and undoub- 
tedly the place where Julius Agricola encamped the 
Roman army, before he engaged with the heroic Cale- 
donians, under the command of Galgacus, Mr. Gor- 
don was of that opinion, and ſo was the late learned Mr. 
Mc Farlane. Nor we cannot ſee how it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, for this place anſwers exactly to the deſcrip- 
tion given by Tacitus of that famous battle. 

The hills te which the Caldonians retreated after the 
battle are viſible on the north weſt, and Horeſtia, now 
called Augus, is on the ſouth caſt, where we are told the 
Roman general went to receive ſupplies from his fleet, 
and ſtationed his forces, during the winter. 

From this place keeping {till to the ſouth eaſt, we 
paſſed by Mount Alexander, or rather its ruins, the ſeat 
of the late Alexander Robertfon of Struan,who had been 
concerned in all the rebellions in Scotland, from the re- 
volution to 1745. He had a promiſe under the great 


ſeal of Scotland, of a very extraordinary nature, for 


ſome ſervices he had done to the Campbells, namely 
that he was allowed to attend the fortune of the pre- 
tender, and was not to be ſubject to any puniſhment. 
He availed himſelf of that circumſtance, and although 
one of the moſt hardened Jacobites that ever lived, yet 
his eſtate was not forfeited till 1745, but he was al- 
lowed to live in a houſe on it, where he died 1748, in 
the ninetieth year of his age. 

We had an opportunity of ſeeing this extraordinary 
perſon, when the pretender came to the abby of Holy 
Rood heuſe, as he walked on his left hand, and the 
perſon, called the duke of Perth on his right. He was 
tall and well ſhaped, with ſomething majeſtic in his 
countenance, and although far advanced in years, was 
to all appearance in pertect vigor and ſtrength. He 
was a man of genius, and a Me as of his poems have 
been publiſhed — his death, ſome of which are tran- 
lations of the claffics, others Jacobitical ſatires, but the 
greateſt number are extremely obſcene, The following 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen. 


Epitaph on James IT. 
Bright is his diadem in heaven's abode, 
Who loft his crown rather than change God ; 
While the perfidious wretch who ſtole the prize, 
Pines in eternal dread of earth and ſkies. 


Epitaph on Mary of Modena, queen of the above, 
and mother of the pretender, buried in a convent in 
France. 


Here Britain's holy queen in death retir'd, 
Supports devotion which her life inſpir'd, 

Ye faithful train, to whom the charge is giv'n 
Jo guard a queen, might be the queen of heav'n, 
Purſue her ſteps, till earth's great judge ſhall call, 
Then heav'n will open and receive you all, 
Reader, who art by Britain's ills undone, 

Expect a gracious Saviour in her ſon. 


From the above one would be apt to imagine, that 
this man was a bigoted papiſt as well as a Jacobite, bur 
the following lines are a proof that he did not believe in 
divine revelation, 

I fear 
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J fear no torment in a future Rate, 
For God is always good as he is great 
It would be cruelty in him to give 
Eternal pain to what he made to live. 


We ſhall only inſert one ſpecimen more, to ſhew 
that he took great pleaſure in low actions eſpecially, 
when he could vent his ſpleen againſt the unfortu- 
nate. 

One Gordon, a gentleman of ſome abilities, brought 
up to the church, had been employed as a tutor to le- 
veral noblemens ſons, but bein” or a looſe, rakith life, 
he could not procure a living, and thereſore ſpent moſt 
of his time along with ſuch of the Highland gentry as 
would entertain him with a dinner and a bortle, tor the 
ſake of a few of his jol:cs. Being one day at Mount 
Ante Robertſon {ent him with the following epiſtle 
to the late Duke of Athol, in conipany with an old 
woman, leading a pack of grey hounds. 


I ſend you here a man of God, 
Not doubting you it be evil; 

Alcho' he has a vi llage odd, 
And ſomething like the devil. 


But ſure you will reſpect his coat, 

For which the heav'ns will thank ye, 
Altho' your countrymen did not 

So much at Killicrankie. 


Let him into your ſecrets come, 
And ſhare your cloſe embraces, 

He wont diſcover, there's my thumb, 
VV hate'cr the knotty caſe is. 


Some ſays he's whiz, ſome ſays he's not, 
A follower of Jack Calvin, 

Yet ſure J am, he'll never plot 
In concert with Braidalbin. 


Yet he. like him, thro' many holes 
Did graſp at madam fortune, 

And once was guardian to the ſouls 
Of great Argyle and Morton, 


For which you'll ſay they knew not well, 
Poor ſouls, what they were doing, 

Becauſe the one went freight to hell, 
The other's faſt purſuing, 


Yet {till he like a teacher true, 
Cry'd mercy, firs, you pain me; 
O ! do not, do not as I do, 
But do as 1 ordain you. 


Whereat the heroes were not damp'd, 
But gave the prieſt a bang, (ir; 
At which he ftar'd, he ſtorm 'd, -uby ſtamp'd, 
And ſwore himſelf he'd hang, f fir ; 
Yer he, poor man, for all his zeal, 
For church and conventicle, 
Cou'd ſcarce procure one Cup of ale, 
The times were ſtil] fo fickle. 


When theſe misfortunes he ſums up, 
I'm ſure they cannot pleaſe you. 
Then give him fir one humming cup, 


Ee'n for the ſake of Jeſu”. 


The next place we viſited was Blair, commonly cal- 
Jed Blair of Athol, becauſe the 8 al in former times 
had their chick coop in a ſtrong caſtle here. The 
houſe was almaſt demoliſhed by the rebels 1740, after 
their retreat from the ſouth, but it has been fince re- 


built in a more elegant form, and furniſhed in the moit 


ſumptuous manner. The plantations around it are very 

delightful, and the mountains exhibic a moſt Romantic 

icene, The duke's eſtate, with reſpect to ground, is 
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the moſt extenſive in Scotland. Thouſands of vaſſals 
uſed to attend his court in former times, aud during the 
minority of James V. he entertained that prince and 
his motner in fo ſumptuous and magnificent a man— 
ner as had never been ſeen in Scotland in any former 
period. 

From Blair we came to the paſs of Killicrankie, ex- 
tremely nartow, with horrible Precipines on one fide, 
and a deep river on the other. It was always conſidered 
as one of the principal enterances into the Highlands, 
and here it was, that a battle was fought 1689, be- 
tween the lord viſcount Dundee, and general Mackay, 
who commanded for king William. 

Dundee, being in great want of proviſions, and not 
having received the ſuccours that king James had pro- 
miſed. to nd him from [rel land, marched to Blair of 
Athol, 2A took poſſeſſion of the cattle, where he was 
in danger ot being be{ieged by Mackay. Here he wa 
informed by his ſpies, that Mackay had entered the paſs 
of Killictankie, which induced him to march out in 
order to give him battle, 

The Highlanders, with their broad ſwords attacked 
the foot with ſuch impetuoſity, that in leſs than ten 
minutes, they were broke, while the dragoons fled at 
the firſt, without ever engaging. 

Dundee's hor le, not excecding one hundred, broke 
through Mackay's regiment, while the earl of Dum- 
barton, with a few volunteers, made himſelf maſter of 
the artillerv. Twelve hundred of Mackay's men were 
killed, and five hundred taken priſoners, a circumſtance 
that wool have revived the drooping ſpirits of the la- 
cobites, had not Dundee himſelf been ſhot dead, 
juſt after he had obtained the victory. This * 
dee was that Graham, whom we have ſo often men- 
tioned as guihly of ſuch horrid barbarities in the 
welt. 

It is amazing to think, with what induſtry the new 
military roads have been made through theſe dreadful 
precipices, they exceed all the remains of the Roman 
works, and as they are of the utmoſt ſervice to the na- 
tion, ſo they remain a proot of the found judgment of 
marſhal Wade, who laid the plan, and ſaw many of 
them compleated, 

We next entered the diſtrict, properly called Perth, 
and viſited the ancient town of Dunkeld, ſuppoſed to 
be a corruption of the word Caledon. It is fituated in 
one of the moſt delightiul ſpots in the univerſe, on the 
north bank of the Pay, and conſiſts of fome good 
houſes, and has a ſmall manufactory of linnen. It was 
formerly the ſeat of a biſhop, and here are ſtill the re- 
mains of its noble cathedral, founded by king David E 
a lofty magnificent ſtructure, of the moſt curious Go- 
thic architecture. 

But the greateſt glory of this place is the houſe and 
gardens of the duke of Athol. The building is partly 
ancient and partiv modern, but the gardens have been 
al} laid out, and the olantations turniſhed with great 
taſte, within theſe few years. The walks along the 
banks of the river, are finely ſhaded with tall trees, tha 
by the copjunction of their tops, form a natural nach. 
and for the moſt part exclude both rain, and the heat 
of the ſun. 

At the turnings of the walks we were preſented with 
views of the natural caſcades of the Tay, and on a 


riſing ground, the duke has erected a ſummer houſe, 


from whence the proſpect is pleaſant beyond deſcrip- 
tion. 


The numerous family of the Athol's, have fine mo- 


numents in the cathedral, with ſome ancient inſcrip- 


tions, and the piace taken altogether is not exceeded tor 
beauty by any in Britain. 

Travelling ſouth from Dunkeld, we paſſed by Birn- 
ham wood, fo much celebrated by the Scottiſh hiſto- 
ians, but like many other woods in Scotland, is almoſt 
reduced to nothing. 

The ſtory of Macbeth, whoſe caſtle is partly ſtand- 
ing on a hill, near this place, is well known, He was 
one of the princes of the blood royal of Scotland, and 
not an uſurper as the monkiſh writers call him. His 
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elevation to the crown was by the conſent of moſt of the 
Scottiſh nobility, but Kenneth, having made a law to 
alter the ſucceſſion, and confine it totally to his own 
deſcendants, contrary to the ancient cuſtom of appoint- 
ing the perſons of the blood royal, to be king, who 
were found beſt qualified tor ſuch an important office. 
This occaſioned long and bloody wars between his party 
and that of Malcolm, which ended in the defeat of 
Macbeth, and there is not the leaſt doubt but Mal- 
colm took the ſame meaſures to blacken his memory, as 

tenry Vil. of England did, by pouring out all man- 
ner of defamation againſt the houſe of York. 

A few miles more to the ſouth is Loncarty, a ſmall 
village, but celebrated in the hiſtory of Scotland for a 
moſt bloody battle, between the Scots and Danes. The 
Danes having landed on the coaſt of Angus, marched 
weſt to this place, in order to fight the Scots, who 
were marching againſt them in a great body, | 

At firſt a part of the Scots was defeated, and fled to- 
wards a narrow paſs ; but a countryman, and his two 
ſons, being ploughing in a field, took each of them a 
yoke, and drove back the fugitives, which gave ſuch 
ſpirit to the reſt of the army, that the Danes, who ima- 
gined they were new ſuccours, fed in great confufion, 
and were all killed by the Scots, who made a rule never 
to grant them any quarters, 

he countryman and his ſons were liberally rewarded 
with lands; and from them we are told the noble fa- 
mily of Hay is deſcended. 

But as the battle was fought ſome time in the latter end 
of the tenth century, and at leaſt a hundred years be- 
fore any fir-names were uſed in Scotland, they could 
not have been ſo named at that time. The great fault 
of all the Scottiſh hiſtorians, 1s their not attending to 
chronology, by which their readers are either miſled, 
or left to find out the truth, at a great expence, and 
much reading. | 

Scone, the next place we vifited, has been long ce- 
lebrated in the hiſtory of Scotland, being the place 
where the kings were crowned, from the middle of the 
ninth century, till Edward I. removed the famous 
wooden chair, with the ſtone to Weſtminſter Abby, 

The moſt propable conjecture concerning this piece 
of antiqui:y is that the deciſive battle between the 
Scots and Picts was fought here, and Kenneth was 
according to the practice of that age, crowned on the 
field of battle fitting on the ſtone, where the royal ſtan- 
dard had been placed. The ſtone was conſidered as 
ſacred by the Scots, who had engraven upon the back 
of the chair, an inſcription in Latin to the following 
import, ; 


«© Unleſs the knowledge of wizards, and the fkill of 
* prophets fail, the Seots ſhall reign forever, in the 
„ nation, where this ſtone is placed.“ 


In ſome ſenſe the prophecy may be ſaid to hold good 
ſtill; for as the preſent royal family are deſcended from 
the blood royal of Scotland, fo they are ſtill crown'd in 
this famous chair at Weſtminſter, It is certainly a 
piece of conſiderable antiquity, but Hector Boethius 
was not content with its being a Scotch ſtone, for he 


has made it a Syrian one, and tells us, that it was the 


ſtone, which Jacob uſed as a pillar, when he fled from 
his brother Eſau to his uncle Laban, | 
Whether there was any convent for the ancient Cul- 
dees here is not certain, but no doubt Keneth erected a 
chapel, which was we ſuppoſe, pulled down by king 
Alexander I. who founded a ſtately convent for monks 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, The whole of the abby 
was pulled down by the people at the reformation, ſo 
that we cannot form any notion of its ancient grandeur, 
only that the fituation on the banks of the Tay, is as 
beautiful as cen be imagined. 
On the ruins of the convent, the accompliſhed, tho 
unfortunate ear] of Gowrie, began a ſtately houſe, 
but upon his attainder, it was given by James VI. to fir 
David Murray,whom he created lord viſcount Stcrmount 
and from him lord Mansfield is lineally deſcended. 
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The houſe is built on an exceeding good plan, con- 
fiſting of a magnificent front, and two ſquare courts, but 
it has been much neglected of late years, and fprear 
part of the furniture has been removed. 

There are ſtill, however, ſome fine paintings, particu- 
larly tapeſtry, on which are repreſented different parts 
of the ſcripture hiſtory, In the front of the houſe is a 
noble gallery, above an hundred and fifty feet long, 
with an arched roof, on which are repreſented ſome 
hunting ſcenes, 

On the firſt of January 1651, Charles II. was crown- 
ed in the church of Scone, and his court was kept in 
this palace. Before his coronation he ſwore to and 
ſubſcribed the folemn league covenant ; but his aſſent 
toit could not be called voluntary, as he was obliged 
to do it, or be in danger of loſing his life. The unac. 
countable madneſs of the Scottiſh clergy in that age, 
who were continually preaching and praying with the 
young king, fixed in his mind an abſolute hatred of the 
Preſbyterians, whom he afterwards perſecuted in the 
moſt cruel manner. | 

In 1715, the old pretender kept his court here about 
twenty days, where he. was honoured with the title of 
king, and preparations ' made for crowning him ; but 
when they put him in mind of the coronation oath; he 
abſolutely refuſed to ſwear it. 

From Scone we went to viſit Perth, the county town, 
and formerly called St, Johnſton, from a church built 
in it dedicated to St. — It is pleaſantly ſituated 
in a plain on the weſt bank of the river Tay, which is 
navigable to it for ſhips of eighty tons, but they cannot 
ſail any further up, becaufe of the rapidity of the ſtream, 
The principal part of the town conſiſts of two ſtrects 
running in parallel lines from eaſt to weſt, and both in 
them and the neighbourhood are many fine houſes, 
It has been always reckoned one of the moſt handſome 
towns in Scotland, and in former times was the frontier 
garriſon to the Highlands, 

It had anciently a ſtately bridge over the Tay, which 
was totally ſwept away by an inundation of the river 
1614, and it was certainly a great diſgrace to the town 
as well as the nation, not to rebuild a bridge at a place 
where it was ſo much wanted. At preſent however a 
noble bridge of nine arches is building, which when 
finiſhed will be a great ornament to the place, and of 
vaſt advantage to the inhabitants. 

On the north and ſouth of the town are two plains 
called the North and South Inches, or iflands, becauy ſc 
the river once ſurrounded the place ; but when it re- 
ſumed its preſent courſe is not certainly known, 

In 1395, during the reign of Robert III. two of the 
clans having been long engaged in a bloody war, with 
each other, the king propoſed that thirty of each ſhould 
meet at Perth, and defide the diſpute with their ſwords 
in the North Inch. Accordingly both parties met, and 
the king and the court ſat on ſcaffolds to fee the bloody 
engagement, but juſt as they were going to begin, 
one of the combatants being afraid, begged to retire, 
which was likely to have diſconcerted the whole plan, 
as his companions refuſed to tight unleſs the numbers 
were equal. 

While they were in doubt what to do, one of the 
townlinen, ſtept up to the king, and told him, that it 
he would give him five crowns, he would take the co- 
ward's arms, and fight in his ſtead. "The money was 
immediately given him, and the battle began with all 
the fury of ruſtic barbarity. They continued fightirg 
about two hours, when twenty of the one fide were 
killed, and the remaining ten dangerouſly wounded. 
On the other, twenty nine lay dead, and none remained 
but the heroic townſman, who had undertaken two 
fight in room of the coward, He had behaved with % 
much courage, that the king took particular notice of 
him, and what was the moſt remarkable of the Whole, 
he was the only perſon, who eſcaped without a wound, 


after his twenty-nine companions were killed. 


King James I. of Scotland erected a monaſtery tor 
monks of the Carthuſian order in this town, and 15 
he himſelf was murdered in the moſt barbarous man- 
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ner. We have already ſeen in our account of Renfrew- 
ſhire, how barbaroufly his brother David had been 
ſtarved todeath, by order of his uncle the earl of Fife ; 
and the ſame ſpirit of ambition ſeems to have ope- 
rated on the ſon; for the earl of Athol, ſon of the earl 


_ of Fife, having ſome thoughts of ſeizing upon the ſove- 


reignty, formed a conſpiracy againſt the king, who was 
then at Perth, in conſequence of ſome pretended witches 
having told him, that he ſhould be crowned king of 
Scotland before he died. 

It is very probable the king had ſome ſuſpicion of his 
intentions, but looked upon himſelf as ſafe in the mo- 
naſtery, altho' no place, however ſacred, can fave inno- 
cence from the hands of violence, 

Athol having hired a band of ruffians, came to the 
monaſtery about the time the king was retiring to reſt, 
and the porter having ſome notion that his deſigns were 
treacherous, immediately gave the alarm, but no ſooner 
had he ſpoken than a Highlander with his Lochaber ax 
knocked out his brains. Being thus in poſſeſſion of the 
gate, they marched into the apartments, where the 
king lodged, and it would ſeem that ſome of his dome- 
ſtics had been privy to the conſpiracy ; for the bolt of 
one of the doors had been previouſly removed. 

A young lady of the Douglaſs's family, ſeeking for 
the bolt could not find it; and to remedy that defect, 
thruſt her arm into the place, which the conſpirators 
ſoon broke in two, and ruſhed into the royal apart- 
ments, The queen threw herſelf upon the king, but 
they forced her from him, and ſtabbed him in twenty 
eight different parts of his body, after which they Red 
into the Highlands. The earl was ſoon after taken 
by Robertſon of Strowan, anceſtor of the Poet, already 
mentioned, and being brought to Edinburgh, was chain- 
ed to a pole on the Caſtle hill, and a red hot iron 
crown fixed upon his head, with an inſcription import- 
ing that he was the king of traitors. 

In the mean time, while his brains were broiling with 
the heat of the crown, other executioners were tearing 
off his fleſh with red hot pincers. All the other con- 
ſpirators ſuffered death in the ſame cruel manner, and 


Eneas Sylvias, who was preſent at the execution, tells 


us, that he did not know whether to admire the faci- 
lity with which they were taken, or the juſtice of the 
laws, which inflicted ſuch puniſhments on wretches 
who had murdered one of the beſt of kings that ever 
lived in Scotland, 

Buchannan, however, is of a different opinion, and 
in our opinion, much more judicious, when he lays, 
that the frequencies of executions in a manner fo bar- 
barous, as is ſhocking to human nature, only hardens 
the minds of criminals ; and poſſibly thole who have 
ſeen public executions in ſome European nations, and 
compared them with the frequency of the crime, will 
be of the ſame opinion with that learned gentle- 
man, | 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that this Carthu- 
ſian convent was the firlt that the retormers deſtroyed. 

The lords of the congregation, as they were then 
called, having marched from St. Andrew's to Perth, 
ordered the church of the convent to be ſet open for 
John Knox to preach in; but a filly bigoted prieſt, in- 
ſtead of complying with their requeſt, went to the altar, 
drefled in his robes, and began to celebrate maſs. This 
was a ſufficient provocation for the mob, who fell up- 
on the monaſtery, and razed it to the ground, en- 
couraging one another with Knox's familiar expreſ- 
on, Pull down the nefts, and the rooks will fly 
away.” | 

The church of the convent ſtill ſtanding, is a ſtately 
gothic ſtructure, with a tower, and a ſpire, and at the 
welt end of the tower, on the road leading to Criet, 
is a fine new workhouſe, for the uſe of the poor, fup- 
ported by voluntary ſubſcription. 

In the principal ſtreet was a moſt beautiful croſs, but it 
is now pulled down; and at the lower end of the ſame 
ſtreet, is the town hall, where the county courts and 
aſſizes are held, and the tolbooth for priſoners, 
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The trade of this town is perhaps more extenſive than 
that of any of the ſame ſize in Britain. Their returns 
for the ſingle article of linnen only, amounts to one 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a year. Above 
twenty thouſand pounds is annually returned for ſalmon, 
and the ſame ſum for corn, all which has made the 
place one of the moſt flouriſhing in Scotland. 

Beſiues the public ſtruRures already mentioned, there 
is a riding ſchool, where the dragoons are inſtructed in 
the art of horſemanſhip, and a pleaſant held, where the 
military are reviewed, | 

Before we leave this place, it will be neceſſary for the 
entertainment of the reader, to mention an affair that 
happened here 1600, and commonly known by the 
Gowries conſpiracy. It may be properly called a pro- 
blem in hiſtory, for which reaſon we ſhall relate it as 
the account was publiſhed by authority at Edinburgh, 
and then make a few remarks. 

John Ruthven, earl of Gowrie, and his brother 
Alexander, were two of the molt accompliſhed perſons 
in that age, The earl, after finiſhing his literary ſtu- 
dies at the univerſity of Edinburgh, had gone to vilit 
France and Italy, where he was treated with the great- 
eſt reſpect, and what is we believe, very uncommon at 


preſent, he was invited to teach philoſophy in one of 


the Italian univerſities. Although a greater honour 
could not be conferred upon nobility itſelf, yet the earl, 
like a man of honour, and a pious chriſtian refuſed the 
dignity which he might have held at the expence of re- 
nouncing his religion, he having been brought up un- 


der the pious Mr, Rollock, one of the minillers of Edin- 


burgh. 

* his return to Scotland king James VI. ho- 
nored boih him and his brother with peculiar marks of 
his royal favour, James being at Falkland where 
he enjoyed his favourite diverſion of hunting, on the 
fifth ot Auguſt 1600, Alexander Ruthven, came to 
him in the morning, and told him the ear], his brother, 
had apprehended a ftrange man, the evening before, 
upon whom they found a pot filled with foreign 
gold coins, and that he was confined in the houſe, 
till ſuch time as his majeſty's pleaſure: ſhould be 
known. The king imagined the itran_er was ſome 
popiſh prieſt, who had been ſent from Rome, in order 
to ſtir up ſome commotions in Scotland, and told 
Ruthven that he would order the magiſtrates of Perth 
to examine him by torture, Ruthven did not approve 
of what the king ſaid, but adviſed his majeſty to ride 
thither without delay, that he might be convinced 
of the truth by his own eyes. : | 

The chace was by this time begun, and although 
the king was immoderatly fond of hunting, yet he 
could not help reflecting on the ſtory, and as ſoon 
as the chaſe was over, he rode off with about 
twenty perſons towards Perth. When they arrived 
within a mile of that place, Ruthven went before 
to inform the earl, his brother, whom he found ar 
dinner, with one of the magiſtrates. The earl feemed 
confuſed, but got up and met the king, in a manner ſuit- 
able to his rank. After the king had dined, he detired 
his attendants, among whom were the duke of Lennox, 
and the earl of Mar, to walk into another apartment, 
while Ruthven conducted him to the place, where 
the ſtranger was confined. Accordingly the King was 
conducted up the back ſtairs into a cloſet, where he 
ſaw a man clad in armour, with a ſword in his hand, 
and a dagger by his kde. 

As the king expected to ſez a man bound as a pri- 
ſoner, he was a good deal ſurpriſed, when he found 
one in armour; but Ruthven did not leave him long 
in ſuſpence, tor ſnatching the dagger out of the man's 
hand, he held it to the king's breaſt, threatening that 
unleſs he ſubmitted to have himſelf bound, he would 
immediately plunge it into his heart. He allo told the 
king, that it he made the leaſt noile he was a dead 
man, and left him to the care of the man, while he 
went to cail his brother, 

The king's attendants being impatient to * 
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what was become of him, one of the earl's ſervants 
told them, that he was juſt mounted on horſeback, 
in order to ride of, During the time the men were 
getting on horſeback, Ruthven entered once more into 
the king's apartment with a rope, and offered to tic 
his hands, but James notwithitanding his natural 
puſillanimity, refuſed to be degraded in that manner, and 
cloſing with Ruthven, dragged him to the window, 
crying out, © treaſon, treaſon, help, J am murdered.” 
The king's attendants, hearing his voice, rufhed into 
the houſe, where they found the king, and Kuthven 
ſtruggling together, and having ditengaged them 
ſtabbed the affaflin dead, while the man in armour 
made his eſcape. 

In the mean time the carl ruſhed into the room, 
with a Grawn ſword in each hand, attended by ſeven 
of his ſervants, and threatencd to murder all preſent, 
but fir John Ramlay {iabbed him dead, and threw his 
body upon his brother's. 

The inhabitant» of Perth, who loved Gowrie, ran 
to their arms and ſurrounded the houſe, but when the 

King had told them the whole affair, they retired peace- 
ably to their own houſes. The earl's houſe 1s ſtill 
ſtanding, where this remarkable affair happened, which 
muſt not be diſmiſſed without ſome remarks ſuitable to 
the ſubject. 

As it is 2 maxims in the Roman law, that no 
perſon is to be tried in his abſence, ſo the bodies of 
the earl and his brother, were preſerved and brought 
to the next parliament at Edinburgh, where although 
dead, they were tried, and found guilty, However 
abſurd ſuch a notion may appear to the people of this 
age, yet we meet with many inſtances of it in the Scot- 
tiſh hiſtory, and there is uot the leaſt doubt, but that 
it was firſt invented by the chicanery of Jawyers, in or- 
der to promote their own emoluments ; for, although 
the defendants were dead, yet the advocates plead both 
for and againſt them. 

Various have been the conjsctures of hiſtorians con- 
cerning the motives which induced the two brothers to 
Atte mpt ſuch 2 crime, and many have believed the whole 


to be an artifice of the king's, in order to get rid of 


two men who were deariy beloved by the people. This 
is poſitively aſſerted by the learned Mr. Calderwood, in 
his manu ſcript hiſtory of Scotland, and was at that time 
believed by the generality of the preſpyterians, although 
no cauſe has been aſſig ned by that learned hiftorian for 
the king's conduct. 

Bilhop Burnet has fallen into an error, by telling 
that Gowrie's mother was the grand daughter of 
Margaret, queen of Scotland, mother of James V. and 
by that deicent, he might have aſpired to the crown 
whereas the lady alluded to, was the daughter of the 

earl of Athol. 
Another opinion has been embraced, better ſupported 
than the other, but not with ſuch evidence, as to a- 
mount to a probability. 

Anne of Denmark, at that time queen of Scotland, 
was à vain woman, extremely fond of intrigue, which oſ- 
ten alarmed the king with ſuſpicions of her inficelity, It 
is certain, James hired Gordon of Glenbucket to mur- 
der the carl of Murray on that account, and as the 
queen was always talking of Gow:ie's accompliſhments, 
it was ſuppoſed to have fomented the king's jealouſy, 
and at laſt induced him to contrive the diabolical ſcheme 
of aſſaſſinating two innocent men, and loading their 
memory with infamy. 

This opinion, however, although more plauſable 
than the tormer, yet is attended with many difficulties. 
It does not appear that ever the queen converſed with 
Gowrie, except in public, and at the time of the con- 
ſpiracy, his hſter, lady Beatrix, was the principal lady 
at court, and in ſuch favour with the queen, that ſhe 
always kept her company. 

i he laſt opinion we fhall mention is, that of the 
accurate and learned doctor Robertſan, who thinks that 
it was a ſcheme of the Enyliſh miniſtry, to get James 
into their hands, not to hurt his perſon, but to have 
the direction of his councils, as at that time they were 
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apprehenſive of his purſuing ſome meaſures inconſtan- 
with their plan of government. 

A ſhip was ſeen to hover ſome days before in the 
Tay, and he thinks that Growrie, and his brother, 
had been pitched upon by queen Elizabeth, and had 
the king's attendants retired to Falkland, thry would 
have immediately conveyed him ca board, and ſent him 
to England, 

duch ate the various conjectures concerning that myſ- 
terious affair, and pollbly the truth will not be fully 
known till that day, when the ſecrets of all hearts mall 
be diſclofed, 

When news of it was fent to Edinburgh, the mi. 
niſters were all ordered to return thanks to God in 
the moſt folemn manner, for the king's deliverance, 
but although they were willing at all times to pra 
for his ſafety, and bleſs God for preferving his lite, 
yet they potitively declared, that they did no believe 
the ſtory, for which fome of them were firſt impri- 
ſoned and then baaiſhed. When the king aſcended 
the throne of England, he procured an act by which 
the day was to be kept as a thankigiving one, but 
that is not much to be wandered. at, when we rc- 
fleet that the places, ſet apart for the worſhip of 
God, have been often proſtituted to the baicit pur- 
poles, 

At Perth we crofte4 the Tay, and viſited the town 
of Cowper of Angus, the greateſt part of which is 
ſituated in Perthſhire, It is a handſome agreeable 
place, and at one end is a triumphal arch, erected 
by a loyal ſchool maſter, with an inſcription upon 
it, importing that it was raiſed in memory ot the Duke 
of Cumberland, paſſing through this place in his march 
againſt the rebels 1740. . 

On the fouth of this place is the Carſe of Gowrie, 
a long narrow vale,. but eſteemed the moſt fertile 
place in Scotland, Indeed the whole has ſuch a de— 
lightful appearance, that it looks rather like a garde: 
than a cultivated field. 

Many gentlemen ſeats are here, particularly one 
belonging to the earl of Errol, and another to the 
late lord preſident Craigie, 

Travelling eaſtward from Cowpar of Angus, we 
came to Glamis, a ſmall town on the road leading 
to Forfar, and near it is the noble ſeat of the ear! 
of Strathmore, ons of the beſt gothic ſtructutes in 
Scotland. It is fituated in the middle of a fine park, 
with an avenue before it half a mile in lengtb. The 
roof is adorned with many fine turrets, and ſpires, 
and before the great gate are ſome ſtatues in armour, 
The whole is furniſhed in the moſt ſumptuous man- 
ner, and many improvments are carrving on, which 
is nat to be wondered at, when we conſider that the 
pretent proprietor, has by his marriage acquired ſuck 
a fortune that he is one of the richeſt tubjccts in 
Britain. 

The church ſtands near the houſe, and in the church 
vard, are two ſtone monuments, ſet up in memory ct 
king Malcolm, who was murdered here, There is allo 
another ſtone pillar, in the ſame neighbourhood called 
St. Orland's Stone, but moſt probably fet up to 
commemorate the faid murder. The ſtones are adorn- 
ed with emblematical figures, extremely rude, but: 
many of them very expreilive, although they do 
not contain any inſcriptions, to fatisfy the curiio- 
lity of a traveller. 

From the extirpation of the Picts, till the death ct 
Macbeth, Anguſhire ſeems to have been the principe! 
reſidence of the Scotiſh kings, as Argyleſhire had been 
beſore, and on a hill a lictle ſouth of Glamis is Denaon 
caitle, undoubtedly one of the ſeats of thoſe monarchs, 
and prubably built ſome time after they conquered the 
Picts. It is tituated on the ſuinmit of a ſteep hill, encom- 
poſed with rocks, and ſurrounded with {ine terrace 
walks, from whence there are ſome delightful pro- 
ſpecis. From what remains of it, it appears to have 
been one of the ſtrongeſt buildings we ever faw. It 
is ſurrounded with prodigious walls, thirty feet thick, 
and twenty high, but it muſt have been much higher 
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The circumference is above three hundred 
and thirty yards, and there are two gates, one of 
which ſeems to have been for a retreat, 

Within the encloſure are vaſt piles of ruins, and 
the whole preſents us with an idea of the ferocity of 
thoſe times when the ſovereign was obliged for his 
own ſafety to ſhut himſelf up, within ſuch inacceſſible 
walls. 

From Glamis the road extends eaſtward about five 
miles to Forfar, the county town, a long ſtraggling 
place, not containing any thing worthy of our no- 
tice, although it was of great repute in former times, 
as appears from tne Scortiſh records, for many of their 
parliaments were held hcre, and their kings had a royal 
palace in 1t, of which there are no remains at preſear, 
beſides ſome part of the walls. 

From Foriar an exceeding good road extends about 
eight miles ſouth to Dundee, a moſt flouriſhing and 
populous town, ſituated on the north banks of the 
Tay, which is here about two miles broad, and not 
above four miles from the German Ocean. It is a 
place of great antiquity, and was one of the ſtrong gar- 
riſons in the wars between the Scots and Edward [. 
but always in times of peace celebrated for its exten 
five commerce. 

In 1651, general Monk took it, and murdered all 
whom he found in arms, after which he razed the 
walls, and got ſuch a quantity of booty, that his men 
were ſcarce able to carry it off. It was alſo poſſeſſed 
a few days by the Pretender 1715, and during the re- 
bellion 1745, ſome of the rebel army laid the inhabi- 
tants under contributions. 

The town is at preſent the moſt flouriſhing on the 
north of the Tay, except Aherdeen, being two miles 
in compaſs, with many fine ſtreets, and an exceeding 
good harbour, which has been lately repaired by act of 
parliament. A fine walk extends from the barbour to 
the town, which is uſed by the merchants, inſtead of 
an exchange, to tranſact public buſineſs. 

Many gentlemen, as well as rich tradeſmen-and mer- 
chants, have fine houſes here, and the paſſage boat goes 
over every tide to F ifeſhire. 

The church is one of the largeſt in Scotland, and 
when viewed at a diſtance, has rather the appearance 
of an old caſtle, than a place of worſhip. 

The town houſe is a ſtately ſtructure, far ſuperior to 
any in this part of the iſland, and the goal is adorned 
with ſuch curious czrvings, that it looks rather like a 
palace, than a place for the confinement of delinquents, 

If the exterior of a public building is to convey ſome 
idea of its interior uſe, the tolbooth of Dundee is the 
moſt unnatural ſtructure that ever ſtupidity could in- 
vent. To throw away money in ey decora- 
tions, in order to adorn public hoſpitals, is certainly a 
great fault; but to be at double expence in adorning 
priſons, where unhappy wretches are confined, is little 
better than madneſs, and in ſome ſenſe may be conſi- 
dered, either as an inſult to the human underſtanding, 
or a piece of mockery at the misfortunes of our fellow 
Creatures. | 

The merchants of this town carry on an extenſive 
commeice with Holland and the Baltic, as far as Riga 
and Peterſburgh, and to Norway, beſides London, and 
the different parts of the Britiſh coaſt, : 

Juſt at the influx of the Tay into the German Ocean 
is Brochtay-Craig, a ſmall town, but remarkable for 
a great ſalmon fiſhery, It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle 
in which a garriſon uſed to be kept, but it has been 
neglected ſome years, which is certainly a great fault, 
becauſe it would in times of war prevent any of the 
enemy's ſhips from ſailing up the Tay to plunder Dun- 
dee, or the other towns on the coaſt. 

From this place a road extends to the ancient town 
of Aberbrothock, ſo called, becauſe it is ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Bro hock. | 

It is at preſent a poor decayed place, but was famous 
in former times for the moſt ſtately and richeſt of 


all the abbies in Scotland, founded by William, 
king of Scotland, in memory of Thomas a Becket, 
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archbiſhop of Canterbury, It was endowed with ſuch 
vaiuable revenues and privileges, that ſome of the 
princes of the blood have accepted of it as a benefice ; 
for the abbots ſat as Jords in parliament, Grear part 
of its ruins are ſtill ſtanding ; and in the church is a 
ſtately monument to the memory of king William the 
tounder, who lies interred in the chancel, 

John, king of England, out of reſpect to the me- 
mory of Becket, the plague of his father's reizn, grant- 
ed the inhabitants of this town, a title to all the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by his ſubjects, when any of them 
chole to ſetile in England, and ihe original charter is 
ſtill preſerved among the records of the town, 

Near the abby is a ſpring of fine water, much fre- 
quented in former times by popiſh devotees, on account 
of the many cures, fa'd to be performed by it. 

The harbour of this town, although commodious in 
former times, is now almoſt choaked up, and the prin- 
cipal ſupport of the place is a large manufaQory of 
thread, which with another carried oa at Dundee, 
brings conſiderable profit to the proprictors, and is 
eſteemed all over Scotland. 

The country to the weſt, and along the coaſt, is ex- 
tremely delightful, and well cultivated, having many 
gentlemens ſcats in different parts, and all within view 
of the ſea. 

Travelling along the coaſt, we came to Montroſe, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Eſk, by which the 
harbour is formed, It is extremely handſome, con- 
fiſting of ſome good houſes, built along the ſhore, and 
the church is a neat gothic ſtructure. In the middle of 
the ſtreet is a fine croſs of ſtone, and there is an hoſpi- 
tal for the reception of the decayed inhabitants. 

'The merchants carry on a large trade to the Baltic, 
Holland, England, Norway, and many of them ac- 
quire conſiderable fortunes, 

In 1715, the Pretender landed here, with about an 
hundred gentlemen, but was ſoon after joined by thoſe 
diſcontented chiefs, who choſe rather to ruin themſelves 
and families than ſubmit to the government, 

| The next place we viſited was Brechin, ſituated on 
the river South Efk, over which there is a ſtone bridge, 
well conſtructed, for the road from Perth to Aberdeen 
is through it, 

The town is at preſent on the decline, there being 
little trade to ſupport it, beſides a fiſhery of ſalmon. 

At the weſt end of the bridge is the houſe of the earl 
of Panmure, a noble ſtructure, partly ancient and partly 
modern, having been built at different times. It ſtands 
on a riſing ground, near the banks of the river, and has 


a ſine terras walk beſore it, but the proſpect to the ſouth 


is intercepted by hills. 

As this town was the ſeat of a biſhop, here is ſtill 
part of the cathedral, a ſtately gothic ſtructure, with 
two fine ſpires on the weſt, and near it are the ruins of 
the houſes where the canons and other dignitaries re- 
ſided. In the church yard is a lofty tower, ſaid to have 
belonged to a church of the Culdees, but much more 
probably, was ſet up for a monument in memory of a 
bloody battle fought here between the Scots and Danes, 
in the tenth century. Not one of the Danes eſcaped, 
for the Scots put them all to the ſword, after which 
they ſet fire to their ſhips. The ſucceſs of the Scots is 
ſaid to have been chiefly owing to one Keith, from 
whom the noble family of that name are deſcended, and 
ever ſince that time, till the rebellion 1715, they en- 
joyed the hereditary office of earl mariſchal of Scot- 
land, 

In memory of this battle, ſeveral ſtone croſſes have 
been ſet up in the field, on which are engraven fome 
rude figures, according to the ſxill of that age, but moſt 
of them are unintelligible. 

In 1393, when Edward I. of England marched a 
fourth time into Scotland, he led his army as far 
as Brechin, where there was then a ſtrong caſtle, com- 
manded by fir Thomas Maule, who refuſed to ſur- 
render it. In the mean time Edward raiſed batteries, 
upon which he planted his engines, but the caſtle held 


out above three weeks, and would have probably 
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coſt Edward much trouble, had not the governor been 
killed by a ſtone from of one of the engines, which 
truck the garriſon with ſuch a pannic, that they ſur- 
rendered, and were made priſoners, 

Another bloody battle was fought near Brechin in 
1452, between the earls of Douglaſs and Crawford, 
who had rebelled againſt James II. and the earl of Hen- 
tly, who had raiſed an army in defence of his ſovereign. 
The earl of Crawford, with the greateſt part of his men 
| were either killed or taken, and in memory of Huntly's 
loyalty, he was honored with many of the lands of the 
rebels. 

On the weſt of Brechin is a large plain, extending 
about twenty miles in length, interſperſed with many 
old caſtles, belonging to ſome poor decayed families, who 
ſtill retain the pride, although they cannot ſupport the 
dignity of their anceſtors, 

Among theſe is Dunſinane, celebrated in the Scottiſh 
hiſtory; for being the principal reſidence of the heroick 
Macbeth ; but the eftate is now the property of the ho- 
norable James Stewart Mc Kenzie, brother of the earl 
of Bute, and lord keeper of the privy ſeal of Scotland. 
There are more Daniſh, and Scottiſh antiquities in this 
county, than in any other in Scotland ; and had the 
Scottiſh hiſtorians been faithful enough to tranſmit an 
account of the battles fought here with the Danes, and 
their own Thanes, or chiefs, it would be found that this 
part of the iſland deſerves the title given it in ſome old 
records, namely the Daniſh Burying Ground. It is 
ſomething remarkable, that the Danes ſhould ſettle in 
the moſt fertile provinces in England, and yet no ſooner 
did they land in Scotland, than they were ſure to be 
knocked on the heads by the ferocious Caledonians, ſo 
that few of them ever eſcaped to the continent. 

We have already, in ſeveral parts of this work, 
touched upon the antiquities of the Druics, and as they 
are to be found in moſt parts of Scotland, it may not 
be improper to obſerve in this place what the late learn- 
ed Mr. Mc Farlane ſaid of their altars, namely that they 
were moit commonly placed in a circular form, with a 
larger ſtone, where the high prieſt ſtood, when he deli- 
dered his orations to the people, To this ſtove the un- 
happy victim was faſtened by an iron chain, running 
through a hole made for that purpoſe, and the prieſt, 
with his knife, ripped up the belly, while the wretch 
was ſuffering under the moſt excruciating tortures, He 
next pulled out the entrails, and from the motion of the 
blood, pretended to tel] the ſucceſs of military opera- 
tions, 

This horrid barbarity was ſometimes practiſed by our 
heathen anceſtors on priſoners of war; but in urgent. 
caſes of neceſſity, victims v.ere choſen from among the 
nobleſt youths of the diſtrict. But altho' Cæſar tells 
us, that they uſed to eat the bodies of their victims, we 
are obliged to Jook upon that as only an idle report, in- 
vented by the Romans in order to render the Britons 
more odious, and juſtify their own conduct in ſubduing 
them. 

From Brechin we travelled north, and croſſing the 
north Erſk, entered the ſmall county of Mearns, or 
Kincardin, interſperſed with many gentlemen's ſeats 
and ſmall villages, the firſt of which is Lawrance Kirk, 
where there is a good inn en the road leading to Stone- 
haven, * | 

A few miles to the north of Lawrance Kirk, we came 
to J ordun, a ſmall rural village, and celebrated for being 
the reſidence of the famous John, the author of the Scot- 
tiſh hiſtory, who is always called John de Fordun, his 
rea! name not being known. 

A late author calls him the monk of Fordun ; but 
that is a great miſtake, for in the preface to his hiſtory 
he calls himſelf a ſecular prieſt, and vicar of this pariſh ; 
and indeed there was not a convent: here, nor within 
man miles of it. 

Near this place are ſome remains of Daniſh intrench- 
ments, but ſeemingly never finiſhed, for as we ſaid be. 
fore, the Scots were generally up with them before they 
had time to advance tar into the country. 

From this place a road extends eaſt to Innerbervy an 
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ancient town ſituated on the ſea ; but at 
inhabited by fiſhermen, 
remarkable. 

On a lofty rock on the borders of the ſea, a few miles 
north of Innerbervy, is Dunotter caſtle, the ancient 
ſeat of the Family of Keith ; but forfeited to the crown 
1715. The ſea waſhes it on three ſides, there being 
no way of going into it, hut from the weſt, and that 
paſſage was formerly ſecured by a draw bridge. The 
walls are lofty, and many of the buildings within are 
ſeven ſtory high, being leen at a vaſt diſtance by fea- 
men. 

Great part of this ſtately ſtructure is beginning to fall 
to decay, but from what yet remains, we are able to 
form ſome notion of its ancient grandeur, | 

A little more to the north, and on the edge of the 
ſea, ſtands the town of Stonehaven, vulgarly called 
Stonehive, the beſt place in th- county, for which rea- 
ſon in conſequence of a Jate act of parliament, the ſhe. 
rift is obliged to hold his court here, The town is ſur- 
rounded with hills and rocks, on all ſides, except to 
the ſea, ſo that a perſon has not a view of it till he is 
almoſt in it. It is extremely populous containing many 
good houſes ; but no particular manufacture is carried 
on by the inhabitants, who live moſtly by fiſhing, 

Kingcardin the county town 1s a poor decayed place, 
ſituated near the river Dee, and Cowey an ancient bo- 
rough does not contain any thing that merits a 
particular deſcription. 

From Stonehaven a fine new road extends along the 
coaſt to Aberdeen, fituatcd about twelve miles more to 
the north, and the firſt view we had of that fine City 
was from the extremity of the Grampian hills, thice 
miles to the ſouth, 

About two miles ſouth of Aberdeen is a bridge of 
ſeven arches over the r.ver Dee, built about three hun- 
dred years ago, by Gavin Dunbar, biſhop of this dio- 
ceſe, reckoned the nobleſt ſtructure of the ſort in 
Scotland, till of late years, that ſome new bridges have 
been built. | 

From this bridge the road is carried along the mouth 
of the Dee, which forms a bay, till it terminates in the 
city, the capital town of the county, the third in num- 
ber of inhabitants, dignity and riches in Scotland, and 
the greateſt of any beyond the Forth. It is agreed a- 
mong all the Scottiſh hiſtorians, and confirmed by ſuch 
records as are ſti}! left, that this place was of preat re- 
pute under the Pictiſn kings; atr] we may naturally 
infer from the name of the church in old Aberdeen, 
viz. St. Machar, which is a Celtic word, that ſome of 
the Culdees reſided here, although there was no biſhop 
till popery was eftabliſhed in the reign of Malcolm Can- 
more, 

In ſpeaking of this celebrated city, we ſhall confider 
every thing in it worthy of a traveller's notice, namely 
its public buildings, ſtreets, manufactures and trade, 
The city ſtands partly on an aſcent, and partly on a 
high flat ground, the whole circumference, excluſive oi 
the ſuburbs, being full two miles. It conſiſts of ſevera! 
ſtreets, beſides many lanes and allies, in which are hand- 
ſome buildings, both ancient and modern. 

The principal ſtreet where the croſs formerly flood, i: 
extremely broad, and altho* much ſhorter than the great 
high ſtreet of Edinburgh, and does not contain fuch lofty 
and magnificent buildings, yet it has a regularity, and 
dignity in its appearance that we ſeldom met with in 


preſent moſity 
and does not contain any thing 


| the moſt celebrated places in Europe. 


On the north fide of it is the town hall and Talbooth, 
a ſtately ſtructure, over which is a fine ſteeple, with a 
clock and a bell, for the aflizes and county courts ar- 
held here in different rooms, The buildings on each 
ſide of the ſtreet are extremely regular, and the whc!c 
has an advantage not to be met with in the beſt ſquare 
in London, namely that upon entering into it, from any 
part of the city, we are prefented with a view of the 
whole without any obſtruction. 

At the eaſt end of this fine ſtreet was a caſtle in ſor- 
mer times, built by Alexander 1. king of Scotland, but 
ſcarce any remains ot it are left, for Aberdeen is now 4 
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comerical, not a fortified city. From the ſouth eaſt 
corner of the caſtle ſtreet, is a road extending to the har- 
bour, and there being a riling ground, with a ſteep 
deſcent, and another eminence at the extremity, a fine 
arch has been thrown over, by which both are joined, 
and the road made up as level and agreeable as poſ- 
{1ble. 

From this road are many fine proſpects over the bay, 
the ocean, and the extremity of the Grampian Hills, 
where many hands are employed in digging the granite 
which is ſent from here to pave the ftreets in London. 

On the north eaſt ſide of this road, is a piece of 
ground, like the green of Glaſgow, common to all the 
people, who waſh and bleach their linnen in it, a 
thing of great advantage to all cities, although there 
are but too few who have them. 

Oliver Cromwell, who kept three regiments of ſoot 
here, during the time he was at the head of public 
affairs, ordered them to raiſe a fort on the eaſt hide of 
the city, but that was left unfiniſned, when he died, 
and demoliſhed at the reſtoration. 

Returning again into the Caſtle- ſtreet, we paſſed by 
an octagon building, on which are ſome fine ſtatues 
of the Stewarts kings of Scotland, and weſtward of this 
place we came to the church, a. ftately ſtructure, di- 
vided by a partition wall, in the middle, ſo that it 
accommodates two pariſhes. It is built where one for- 
merly ſtood, dedicated to St. Nicholas, but ſaints names 
are not regarded, for the proteſtants of Scotland, eſ- 
pecially the preſbyterians of the eſtabliſned church, think 
it much better to dedicate their churches to God, for 
whole ſervice they are deſigned, than either to real or 
pretended ſaints. It is a ftately building of free flone, 
with a fpire in the middle, and the fituation is in the 
center of a large burying ground, in which are many 
tombs, and ſome curious epitaphs. 

In one of theſe churches, for they are called two, a 
devout ſailor has hung up the model of a ſhip, in me- 
mory of his being preſerved in a dreadful tempeſt at 
ſea, We are aſſured by the claffic authors, that this 
was a cuſtom obſerved by the heathens of old, and ſome- 
times they hung up in their temples the figures of things 
not proper to be mentioned. 

The Papifts alſo, who have improved upon the ido- 
Jatry of the Heathens, ſtill obſerve the {fame cuſtom ; 
but how it ſhould be embraced by a Proteſtant, and 
even a Preſbyterian, is more than we are able to ac- 
count for | 

It muſt be obſerved, that beſides theſe two pariſh 
churches, there is a moſt handſome meeting for thoſe 
of the church . f England, called St. Paul's, becauſe it 
has a ſmall cupola on the middie of the reof ; but nei- 
ther here, nor in any place in Scotland, do the church 
of England miniſters, wear ſurplices, nor any other 
robes beſides a black gown. 

There is alſo another meeting for people of the ſame 
perſuafion, in an old chapel, that formerly belonged 
to a convent ; and near the bay, on the eaſt of the city, 
is an old Gothic church, where a miniſter preaches 
once a week, and catechiſes the children. 

The next ſtructure which engages the attention of 


the curious is, the Mariſchal College, or Univerlity, 


founded on the ruins of a Franſiſcan convent, by 


George Keith, earl Mariſchal of Scotland 1593. The 


exterior part of the ſtructure, like that of Edinburgh, 
does not attract the attenſion of the curious, but the 
inſide is well worth viſiting. | 

The public Schools are convenient, and in the hall 
are ſome fine paintings, particularly ons of the founder, 
2nd two others of his deſcendants, the famous mar- 
ſhal Keith, and his brother. 

Mr. Andrew Cant, the famous covenanter. 

Arthur Jchnſton, the elegant Latin poet. 

The great antiquarian Gordon of Stralloch, 

And the late biſhop Burnet, in his robes, as chan- 
cellor of the garter. 

In the library are many curious manuſcripts, parti- 
cularly a Hebrew Bible, written on vellum, with notes, 


| 


647 
by a Jewiſh rabbi. Some of theſe notes throw conſi- 
derable light on diſputed paflages ; but the greateſt parr 
of them are conſiſtant with the preſent perverted noti- 
ons of the Jews, | 

Here is alſo an ancient Miſſale on vellum, with the 
capitals illuminated, and a ſilver chain fix feet long, 
which vas dug up from the ruins of the convent. 

The paraphrale on the Revelations, by king James VI. 


in his own hand writing, is preſerved in this library; 


and there is a curious Natural Hiſtory, on vellum, with 


plates of gold, on which the figures are engraven. 


S 


Many new buildings have been added to this college, 


at the expence of the city, and ſome new profeſſorſhips, 
ſo that all the ſciences are taught here in tae ſame man- 
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ner as at other univerſities. 

The whole government is under a chancellor, a 
principal, four profeſſors of philoſophy, and profeſſors 
of the mathematics, Greek, Hebrew, phyſie and di- 
vinity, The ſtudents, who are about an hundred and 
any 4: or fifty, wear ſcarlet gowns, and it may juſtly 
be ſaid of this celebrated univerſity, that it has pro- 
duced as many learned men as any of the ſame ſize in 
Europe. 

The Grammar School is a handſome building, and 
is under a maſter, and three uſhers, who are all obliged 
to be graduates in the college, before they can be 
choſen. . 

With reſpect to the charitable foundations, there are 
ſeveral in the city, particularly an Infirmary, ſupported 
by voluntary ſubſcriptions, and in it above eight hun- 
dred patieats are annually admitted, 

Gordon's hoſpital is a handſome ſtructure, and a 
foundation which does great honour to the place; for 
in it forty poor boys are maintained, cloathed, and 


- inſtructed, after which they are bound out to trades. 


It has a ſtatue of the founder in the front, and the 
whole is under the beſt regulations. | 

They have alſo a good Workhouſe for the poor; and 
there is a Cuſtom houſe, and one of the neateſt market 
places in Scotland. 

Within theſe few years, a fine meeting has bcen 
erected for the Methodiſts ; and there is a public ſchool 
for muſic, ſupported at the expence of the citizens. 

With reſpect to the trade of Aberdeen, it is very ex- 
tenſive, particular to the Baltic, the Weſt-indies, North 
America, Holland, and many other parts, The moſt 
important artiele of its manufactories is knitted ſtock - 
ings, eſteemed the beſt that are made any where in 
Britain. About ſeventy thouſand dozen pieces of theſe 
ſtockings are annually exported, all knitted by the wo- 
men in the city, and the neighbouring villages. The 
wool and oil imported for carrying on this uſeful ma- 
nufactory, amounts to a conliderable fum, and upwards 


of two hundred men are conſtant! y employed in comb- 
ing the wool. 


They have alſo a conſiderable manufactory of thread, 


and beſides all ſorts of ſalt fiſh, they export more ſal- 


mon than any other town in Britain. 


Indeed it is al- 


moſt incredible to think how many ſalmon are taken 
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torians. 


here, there being above fifty thouſand barrels exported 
annually, 

It is ſomething remarkable, that the great towns in 
Scotland are either under better government than thoſe 
of England, or the magiſtrates diſcharge their duty with 
greater fidelity ; for, although all the neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen produces ſuch quantities of oats, yet as 
ſoon as the meal riſes to ten- pence per peck, the keeper 
of the market makes oath of it before the provoſt, who 
inſtantly diſpatches an expreſs to Edinburgh, and the 
lords of the ſeſſion, with the barons of the Exchequer, 
immediately publiſh a proclamation, by which the ex- 
portation of grain is prohibited, till it falls to a mode- 
rate price, | 

Before we take leave of this city, it is neceſſary that 
we ſhould mention ſome remarkable occurrences which 
have happened in and near it, in different periods of 
time, though little attended to by our general hiſ- 
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While Edward III. of England was endeavouring to 
ſet the crown of Scotland on the head of Edward Bahol, 
inſtead of David Bruce, the lawtul king of Scotland, 
and not Robert Bruce, as a late blundering author has 
told us, he ſent a party of his men as far as Aberdeen, 
who burnt the greateſt part of the city to the ground. 

It ſeems ſurprifing that the Scots, a ferocious people, 
and with equal numbers generally ſuperior to the Engliſh, 
ſhould ſuffer ſuch an act of cruelty to pals unrevenget ; 
but their king was then a minor at the court of France, 
and the nobles jealous of each other, fold themſelves to 
the Engliſh, partly in order to be revenged on their 
neighbours, and parily to obtain grants of their eſtates, 
In 1562, ſoon after queen Mary arrived from France, 
her Baſtard brother, the earl of Murcay, perluaded her 
that the earl of Huntly, at that time the greateſt ſubject 
in Scotland, was become a powerful] rival to the throne, 
aud this inſinuation was corroborated by Huntly's hav- 
ing propoſed a marriage between his ſon fir John Gor- 
don and the queen. 

The young queen, who was not inſenſible, or deaf 
to the tender impreſſions of love, would probably have 
given her hand to the earl's fon, but his power and his 
tather's ambition, wrought his ruin. The ferocious 
Scottiſh nobility looked upon him witk a jealous eye, 
ani Jonged to enjoy ſome part of his eſtate. 

In order, therefore to humble the ear], they perſuad- 
ed the earl of Murray, to intimate to the queen, that a 
parliament ought to be called to enquire into the earl's 
conduct; which was immediately complied with, but 
Hently refuſed to appear, well knowing that Murray 
had intended his deſtruction. 

Huntly's diſobedience to the ſummons was conſtrued 
into a crime, and Murray was ſent againſt him with a 
ſtrong army in conſequence of which, he and many of 
his friends were killed, and his ſon tir John taken pri- 
ſoner. At that time the queen was at Aberdeen, and 
Murray, in order to ſatiate his revenge, perſuaded her 
to grant 2 comm ſſion for the tryal of the young noble- 


man, and ſhe being at that time wholly in his power, 


could not reject it. 

Accordingly young Gordon was tried, and found 
guilty, and condemned to be beheaded in Caſtle Street, 
Ine ſentence was not confirmed by the queen, but the 
next day a ſcaffold was erected, and Murray to com- 
plete his triumph, led the queen to a window where 
the ſaw the unhappy nobleman led as a ſheep to the 
flau;zhter. No ſooner did he appear on the ſcaffold, 
than ſhe fell into fits, and when ſhe recovered, being 
led once more to the window by Murray, ſhe ſaw the 
executioner butchering him in the moſt barbarous man- 
ner with his hatchet. O times | O manners | | 

In 1571, when the earl of Mar was regent of Scot- 
land, tir Adam Gordon had raiſed a confiderable army 
for the queen in the north, and committed the mot 
horrid depredations on thoſe who refuſed to take part 
with him ; but the regent thinking to humble him, ſent 
lord Forbes into thoſe parts, with the view of bring- 
ing him to a general engagement, 

Accordingly both parties met near Aberdeen, but 
Forbes was utterly defeated, and the greateſt number 
of his men ſlain. The regent in order to retrieve this 
misfortune, ſent new reinforcements to Forbes, but 
Gordon not only attacked and deſeated him a ſecond 
time; but alſo took him priſoner, after the greateſt part 
of his men were cut oft. 

Gordon thus puffed up with a vain opinion of his ſu- 
periority, blackened his illuſtrious conduct by an action, 
that cannot be recited without horror. Having heard 
that lady Forbes held out the caſtle of Towie, againſt 
the queen, he ſent captain Ker with a party of men to 
order the lady to ſurrender ; but ſhe confiding in the 
tenderneſs due to her lex, retuſed to comply, and from 
the walls treated the men with the moit opprobrious lan- 

uage. | 

"This conduct of hers ſo inraged the ferocious com- 
mander, that he ordered hre to be ſet to it, and the 
iady, with thirty-ſeven other perſons periſhed in tae 
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flames. Humanity will at all times ſhudder upon the 
recital of ſuch a barbarous act, and the man of feelin; 
will conſider it with horror ; for notwithſtanding tha 
terocity of that age, it Eas been tranſmitted with pecu- 
liar marks of infamy to the lateſt poſterity, by ſome of 
the Scottiſh poets ; particularly in an old ballad, pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Piercy in his reliques of antient poetry. 

That ingenious gentleman, who is well acquainted 
with the Britifh records, has run into an egregious mit- 
take by ſuppoſing that this calamity to the lady Gordon 
happened in the ſouth of Scotland. Had he examined 
the Harletan manuſcripts in the Britiſh Muſeum, he 
would have been convinced that it happened at this 
place on the ninth of October 1571. 

During the civil wars in the laſt century, when the 
marquis of Montroſe ſtood up for the intereſt of Charles 
I. in Scotland, he raiſed a body of men, and 
marched to Aberdeen, wnrere he was met by a much 
ſuperior force under the command of lord Burleigh, 
2nd a moſt bloody battle enſued. 

At firſt the royaliſts were almoſt defeated, but Mon- 
trote, who commanded the main body, charged the 
covenanters {word in hand, with fuch fury, that he 
obtained a complete victory. The foot belonging to 
lord Burleigh fled into the city, and were ſlaughtered in 
ſuch numbers, that the ſtreecs lay covered with their 
bodies. | 

The hiſtorians of that age, particularly biſhop Wiſh- 
art, tells us, that an Iriſhman in Montroſe's army had 
both his legs nearly ſhot off, which induced one of his 
companions to condole with him; but the intrepid Hi- 
bernian only anſwered, that it was the fortune of war, 
and begging a knite from his brother ſoldier, cut the 
fleſh by which his legs and ſtumps wer? intangled, after 
which he mounted upon a horſe in order to ſee the yic- 
tory compleated. 

The year following (1646) the marquis of Huntly 
baving diſagreed with Montroſe, or which is more pro- 
bable, being jealous of his ſuperior merit, raiſed an ar- 
my with which he invaded the neighbouring country, 
and plundered the city of Aberdeen, with no other 
view as would ſeem but to procure himſelf popularity 
as a patriot, and a royaliſt, although he was then a 
profeſſed papiſt. 

By theſe different wars and tumults Aberdeen was 
involved in debts to make good the loſſes of the people, 
but after the reſtoration ſeveral acts were made in their 
tavour, and the debts are not only paid, but the cor- 
poration ſtock is now ſufficient to detray all their ne- 
ceſlary expences. 


Before we proceed to the northward, we ſhall give 


ſome account of thoſe parts of this county, that lie near 
Aberdeen, and are ſituated along the banks of the Dec, 
as far as the borders of Perthſhire. 

The firſt place is Banchorie, a ſmall village, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable, only tnat it is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the north banks of the Dee, and 
ſurrounded by pleaſant woods and mountains. 

Beyond this on the ſame road is Kincaird, another 
village, where there are ſome fine plantations, and 
many well cultivated kitchen gardens. 

In the fame neighbourhood are ſome fine plantation: 
of pines, for it is remarkable that thoſe trees flourith 
better in the northern parts of Scotland, than any where 
elſe in Europe. | 

From theſe places we continued our journey to Glen 
Tilt, a narrow piece of ground, ſeveral miles in length, 
and ſurrounded on each tide with moſt lofty mountains, 
that riſe to an amazing heighth, and fill the mind ot the 
traveller with aftoniſhment. It was reputed in ancien 
times to be moſt famous in producing warriors, Wi;ca 
is extremely probable, for thoſe who can live in tuch 4 
place during all the inelemencies of the ſeaſon, may un- 
dergo any fatigue Whatever; and doubtleſs it was o 
ing to the natural hardineſs of the ancient Caledonians, 
that their conqueſts were ſo rapid in the ſouthern part 
of the iſland. 8 

In the center of the Glen, is a rapid ſtream, that falls 

| into 
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into the Dee, after tumbling in the moſt dreadful man- 
ner over ragzed rocks and frightful precipices; and 
what is remarkable, the ſalmon come up to it, altho' 
above forty miles from the (ea. 

At the eaſtern extremity of the Glen, we came to 
Brae Mar, where there is a caſtle, which formerly be- 
longed to the earls of Mar. It is fituated on a lofty 
eminence, from wheace there is an unbounded prol- 
pect, and a company of the regular forces have con- 
ſtantly done duty in it ever ſince the laſt rebellion 
1745 

Travelling eaſtward from this place, on our return to 
Aberdeen, we left the Grampian Hills on the ſouth, 


and were conſtantly preſented with admirable proſpects 


of the river Der, which winds along the hills in a 
ſurprizing manner, and the further we proceeded the 
lower, and better cultivated the face of the country 
appears. 

About a mile to the north of New Aberdeen, is Old 
Aberdeen, where the cathedral ſormerly flood, but it 
is all deſtroyed, except one ifle, on which are two an- 
cient ſpires. 

Forbes in his treatiſe on church lands tells us, That 
this was one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in Bri- 
tain, and at the reformation, vaſt numbers of jewels, 
with a prodigious quantity of plate, was fund in it, 
which the people put on board a ſhip to be ſent to Hol- 
land; but in a Cay or two afterwards, ſuch a dreadful 
ſtorm aroſe, that the veſſel ſunk, and all on board pe- 
riſhed. 

Old Aberdeen is a poor decayed place, for what ever 
it might have teen in former times, it is now ſwallowed 
up in the new city, and except its noble and ſtately 
college, does not contain any thing remarkable. The 
college was founded by biſhop Elphingſtone, chancel- 
lor of Scotland 1500, 'in conſequence of letters patent 
from king James IV. It is built in a ſquare form, with 
a fine open court in the centre, and cloyſters all round, 
in which are the apartments for the ſtudents. The 
whole ſtructure is one of the moſt magnificent edifices 
in Scotland, and the appearance trom the plain be- 
twixt it and the ſea, ſtrikes the eye of a traveller ia the 
moſt agrecable manner, 

On the north weſt ſide of the gate is the chapel, a 
moſt curicus ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, crowned 
with an iniperial coronet of ſtone, having on the top 
two fine crofies, which have ſtood there ever ſince it 
was founded. The whole is built of fine free ſtone ; 
and in the ſteeple are two large bells; but the painted 
olaſs in the windows is moſtly deſtroyed. The inſide 
of the rocf is curiouſly carved in wood, and there is a 
fine ſtatue of biſhop Elphingſtone, in his epiſcopal 
robes. 

The hall was finiſhed by biſhop Dunbar, and in it 
are ſome fine paintings, particularly of Forbes, biſhop 
of Aberdeen, Dunbar, and ſome hiſtorical pieces, all 
done by Jameſon. 

The books in the library are not numerous, but 
many of them are of great value; and here are ſome 


curious manuſcripts, wich ancient Mifiales, which have 


been preſerved after the monaſteries were diſſolved ; but 
they are all copies of that uſed in the cathedral of Sa- 
liſbury, Which, along with other pop!th trumpery, was 
introduced into the Scottiſh churches, by Malcolm 
Canmore, and David 1. 

This college is under the direction of a chancellor, 
a principal, iub-principal, four proſeſſors of divinity, 
one of humanity, of phyſic, of Greek, the oriental lan- 
guages, the civil law, and the mathematics. The ſtu— 
dents, like thoſe in the Engliſh univetſities, boa d and 
lodge in the college; thoſe who are at their own 
expence, wear ſcarlet gowns; but the pcor ſcho- 
Jars, black ones, and are about oe hundred in num- 
ber. 

About half a mile to the north of Old Aberdeen, is 
the river Don, and near its influx into the fea, is an 
arch thrown over from the one ſide to the other, a moſt 
curious piece of Gothic architecture, and larger than 
any in Scotland. 
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Travelling along the banks of the Don, we came to 
Kintore an ancient town, but now ſo much reduced, 
that it ſcarce deſerves the name of a village. The ſitua- 
tion, however, is pleaſant, and the river affords the 
inhabitants vaſt quantities of freſh water fiſh. 

A tew miles farther is Inverarie, a royal borough; 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable, only that 
there is a monument ſet up in memory of a victory ob- 
tained by the brave king Robert Bruce over the Engliſh. 

A few miles further, on the ſouth bank of the Don, 
is Kiidrummy, an old market town, but now in a ru- 
inous condition; and more to the north cat is Gari- 
och, an old town, pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, ſur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, from whence there are 
many delightful proſpects. 

Turning to the north eaſt, we paſſed through Strath- 
bogie, an old town, but Rill in a flouriſhing (tate, be- 
cauie of the duke of Gordon's houſe, being in the 
neighbourhood, which occaſions contiderable tums to 
be ſpent among the inhabitants. 

A few miles further, we paſſed through Alford, a 
{mall town, but remarkable for a victory obtained by 
the marquis of Montroſe, over the army of the parlia- 
ment 1644. 

Baillie, who commanded the Republicans, had a 
numerous army, but moſt of them were raw, undifci- 
plined men; whereas thoſe under the marquis had 
been long enured to all the hardſhips of war, and their 
officers knew when to take proper advantages. The 
engagement did not laſt above an hour, for Montroſe's 
men cut off above fix hundred of Baillie's, and the reit 
took to their heels, with the utmoſt precipitation. 

The next place we viſited was Buchanneſs, a ſmall 
fiſhing town, and near it is one of the ſeats of the earl 
of Errol, fon of the late earl of Kilmarnock ; but, al- 
though ancient, it does not contain any thing re- 
markable, 

Near this coaſt the ſea has ſo much overflowed its 
banks, that whole villages have been ſwallowed up, 
and are now covered with the ſand, | 

The old cattle of Slains, formerly belonging to the 
earls of Huntly, and ond of the ſtrongeſt torts, is ſi- 
tuated about two miles further to the north; but 
it is now in ruins, there being nothing remaining be— 
ſides a few of the old walls. 

About a mile farther on the ſame coaſt is a moſt 
dreadful precipice, being a lofty rock, hanging over 
the ſea, and ſome part of it forms a natural arch; but 
the foot path above is ſo narrow, that few, unleſs their 
heads have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of goats, would 
venture to walk along it, for the depth is above thirty 
fathom. Vaſt numbers cf wild fowl frequent this coaſt, 
particularly Kittiwakes, who are taken by the country 
people, and conſidered as fo exccllent a whet before 
dinner, that after eating two or three, the perſon 
is more hungry than before. 

Vaſt numbers of ſea dogs are taken on this coaſt, the 
livers of which are boiled, and produce large quantities 
of oil, but the bodies are ſplit, and dried on the rocks, 
after which they are fold to the people of the country, 
who eat them as a moſt delicious morl-l, altho' they riſe 
ſo ſtrong in the Romach, that few we believe would re- 
liſh them in London, unleſs they had previoully ſtipu- 
lated for a quantity of gin. | 

Turbots are alſo taken in great numbers here, and 
indeed almoit every fort of fh, peculiar to the north 
ſeas, which contributes towards decrealing the price of 
proviſions, and brings conſiderable fums annua.ly to 
the place. 

Fne laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is 
Peterhead, a large town, fituated on a peninſula, with 
an excceding goed harbour, and moſtly inhabited by 
fimermen. 

The bay, oppoſite to the town, is extremely com- 
modious, capable of holding above an hundred ips; 
but then if there happens to be a north wind, they are 


in danger of being driven upon the ſtore, ani daſhed to 


pieces; for this is the mo nor;heatt extremity of Scot- 


land 
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land, and here the pretender landed, when he came on 
his Romantic expedition 1715. 

The whole county of Argyle is, properly ſp:aking, 
part of the Highlands, where the Erte is ſpoken, and 
the air is extremely cold, nor does the foil in general 
produce great Crops. 

The manners of the people are far more ſimple than 
in thoſe parts, where trade and commerce flouriſhes. 
Unacquainted with the delicacies of life, they are ready 
at all times to ſpare a little of its neceſſaries to thoſe who 
viſit them, and no people in the world are more hoſpi- 
table to itrangers. 

The ſame may be ſaid of that part of Perthſhire, 
which is included in the Highlands, and in the Low- 
land part of it, the people, although converſant with 
trade and commerce, are ſtrangers to many of the vices, 
ſo predominant in other parts of the iſland, 

In Angus, Mearns, and Aberdeenſhire we meet with 
all ſorts of people, as muſt conſtantly happen, where 
commerce is carried on in an extenſive manner. In 
Aberdeenſhire, particularly in the city, the women are 
extremely handſome, and eſteemed more ſo than thoſe 
of any other parts of Scotland. They have ſomething 
of an agreeable vivacity in their countenances, ſeldom 
met with in a northern climate ; their converſation 13 
lively, and they ſeldom fink into trifling abſurdities, 
nor diſpoſe of themſelves at too cheap a rate. They 
obſerye a regular modeſty before marriage, and main- 
tain ſuch a Gignity after it, as does honour both to 
themſelves and their huſbands. 

In the three counties laſt mentioned, as well as ſome 
more to the north, the epiſcopal religion has been al- 
ways more predominant than in any other parts of Scot- 
land. | 

This Fnoularity has not been taken notice of by 
many authors we have read, although the cauſe is evi- 
dent to thoſe, who ſtudy the hiſtory of the laſt cen- 
tury. In the reign of Charles I. and Charles II. 
the epiſcopal clergy in the north of Scotland, were 
not only learned, but alſo pious, and faithful in 
the diſcharge of their duty, as miniſters of the 
goſpel. Vhereas thoſe in the ſouth and weſt, to uſe 

Biſhop Burnet's words, were loote ſcandalous fellows, 
deſtitute of knowledge, and a diſgrace to their profeſſion. 
The conduct of the clergy, will always make a ſtrik- 
inz impreſſion on the lives of their people, and where 
their practice is only a comment on their doctrine, the 
people will become wiſer and better. 
To this, and this alone, is owing the ſmall 
progreſs that Preſbyterianiſm has made in thoſe parts, 
where if it were not from the legal emoluments ariſing 
from their fixed ſalaries, few of the miniſters would 
be able to ſubſiſt. 


Among other eminent perſons, born in the above 
counties, the limits of this work hinders us from 
mentioning any but the following. 

Hector Boethius, i. e. Boyſe, ſo often mentioned 
in the courſe of this work, was deſcended from an 
honourable family, and born in the town of Dundee, 
1470. We are not told where he received his in- 
ſtruction in Grammatical learning, but moſt probably 
in one of the convents. | 

In his youth he went over to Paris, and entered 
himſelf a ſtudent in the College of Montague, where 
he made great progreſs in the ſtudy of divinity, and 
logic, the only ſciences then taught in the ſchools. 
It was in that college, he contracted an acquaintance 
with the great Eraſmus, which was kept up by an 
Epiſto!arly correſpondance till their deaths. 

He remained at Paris till x500, when he was ſent 
for to Scotiand, and appointed by Biſhop Elphingftone, 
principal of the King's College in Aberdeen, and one 
of the canons in the cathedral, At the requeſt of 
his pation, he wrote the lives of the biſhops of Aber- 
deen, in very elegant Latin, but it is ſtuffed with mon- 
c iſh fables, and legendary ſtories, from one end to the 
„ther. But his chief work was the hiſtory of Scotland, 
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of which it may be ſaid, it contains as many lies ag 
lines. 

When we conſider the age in which he lived, when 
ſuperſtition was carried to the greateſt heighth, we are 
naturally led to draw a veil over his credulity, be - 
cauſe he might have been deceived by thoſe why 
went before him, and have piven an implicit afſcnt 
to whatever they had written, but none can exguſe 
him, for forging ſtories that never exiſted, except in 
his own brains. | 

He has told us, with all the aſſurance imaginable, 
that he had in kis poſſeſſion, a manuſcript written by 
one Veremundus, a Spaniard, and chaplain to Mal- 
colm Canmore, giving an account of the ancient 
kings of Scotland; and he further tells us, that the 
monks of Icolmkill, ſent him ſome manuſcripts written 
in the tenth century, by one John Campbell, in which 
way contained a genealogical hifiory of the kings of 
Scotland from Fergus I. down to Kenneth Macalpine, 
who ſubduded the Picts. 

The ftory of Veremundus is an arrant forgery, for 
no reaſonable man will believe, that in the eleventh 
century, the Spaniards could know ſo much of Scot- 
land, as to ſeek a ſettlement in it, nor is it reaſon- 
able to think, that when the Scots of that age, had 
their own chronicles, they would employ a ſtranger to 
write their hiſtory. 

As for his famous Icolmkill manuſcript ſaid to have 
deen written by Campbell, we have two poſitive proots 
that it is a forgery. 

For firit, the monaſtery of Icolmkill, fell to decay 
in the eleventh century, and in the time of Boethius, 
ſcarce any of its ruins were viſible, 

But the ſecond proof is ſtill ſtronger, where he ſays, 
the author of the manuſcript wrote in the tenth cen- 
tury, and gravely calls him John Campbell. For 
ſir- names were not known in Scotland, till the latter 
end of the eleventh century, nor is the name of 
Campbell mentioned, even in the archieves of the Ar- 
gyle family till the middle of the twelfth century, 

It was natural to ſuppoſe, that if he was, as he ſays, 
in poſſoſſion of ſuch valuable manuſcripts, why did not 
he depolite them in the library of his own college, 
which would have abſolved him from the imputation of 
torgery, although not of credulity. 

But no perſon has ever been able to learn any 
thing concerning them, and the learned world are 
agreed that they never exiſted. Indeed the whole of 
his hiſtory abounds with ſuch horrible ſtories of devils, 
ghoſts, apparitions, monſters and hobgoblins, that we 
cannot perule a ſingle page, without concluding 
that we are reading Amadeus de Gaul, or the hiſtory 
of the ſeven Champions of Chriſtendom. 

It is much to be pitied that ever it ſhould be put into 
the hands of youth, before they are well skilled in 
criticiſm, and Britiſh antiquities, and yet we have 
often ſeen the Pedagogues in Scotland, reading it 
to their ſcholars, with as ſtrong a belief of its authen- 
ticity, 2s if it had been the ſcriptures. By this ſtupid 
conduct, the minds of youth are led from the truth, 
they contract a wrong byaſs, they are filled with the 
belief of things that are contrary to nature, and they 
contract prejudices too ſtrong to be eradicated, 

Hector Boethius, was certainly a fine claſſical 
writer, and well verſed in the learning of that age, 
but as an hiſtorian, an enemy to truth, and a ſcandal 
to his country, He died at Aberdeen 1540. 


Sir George Me Kenzie, Lord Advocate of Scetland, 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James VII. was 
deſcended from the noble family of Seaforth, and born 
in Anguſhire, 1636. Having gane through a court 
of Grammar learning at the free ſchool of Dundce, 
he was entered a ſtudent in St. Salvator's College in 
the univertity of St. Andrews, where he made great 
progreſs in his ſtudies, particularly in the Greek, and 
Roman claflics, and took his degree of maſter of 


arts. | 
Hs 
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His parents having deſigned him for the ſtudy and 
profeſſion of the law, ſent him to France, where he 
made great progreſs in re:.ding the inſtitutions, pan- 
dects, digeſts, and ſome of the beſt French, and 
German civilians. When the reſtoration touk place, 
he returned to Scotland, and was called up to the bar 
with great applauſe. 

His fuſt preferment was deputy advocate, from 
which he roſe to the poſt of ſolicitor general, for 
{o obſequious was he to all the court meaſures, that let 
the cauſe be right or wrong, he would take it in hand, 
if ordered ſo by his ſuperiors. When Landerdale and 
Sharp reſolved to proſecute the Preſbyterians, With ſuch 
horrid cruelties, as would have diſgraced the reign 
of Nero or a Domitian, many of the lawyers refuicd 
to plead againſt them, and Sir John Niſbet, the lord 
advocate, being turned out, Sir George Me Kenzie 
was put into his place, which is the ſame as attorney 
general in England. In that high important office, 
he even exceeded in cruelty the defires ot his ſu— 
periors, and as if their orders had not been ſevere 
enough, he made the law a perfect nooſe of wax, by 
making it ſubſerviant to the baſeſt purpoſes, 

In all the oppreſſions carricd on in that age, and 
in every ſcheme contrived for eſtabliſning popery and 
arbitary power, Sir George had more than an ordinary 
ſhare. Nay to ſuch an heighth, had he proceeded in 
wickedneſs, and ſo far had he ſhaken off the fear of God 
and diveſted himſelf of humanity, that he often went to 


the priſons, and under pretence of procuring a pardon . 


for the poor creatures, prevailed with them to make an 
extrajudical conf:flion, which was immediatly read in 
court as an evidence of their guilt, to his eternal in- 
famy, and the diſgrace of thoſe venal judges who ſuf— 
ſered it to be read, | 

When the revolution took place, there, was reaſon 
to expect, that he would be called to an account for 
perverting the law, and trampling on the rights of the 
people; but he retired to Oxford, where he died be- 
fore the government had an opportunity of making him 
a publick example. 

We ſeldom hear this man's name mentioned, but he 
is called the learned Mc Kenzie, for what reaſon we 
cannot ſay, We have peruſed. his works in two vo- 
lumes Folio, with the greateſt care, and without preju- 
dice can ſay, that as a moraliſt, he is dry, heavy and per- 
plexed ; as an hiſtorian, a bigoted enthuſiaſt, and as 
a lawyer the moſt erroneous we ever read. 

His inſtitution of the law of Scotland is his moſt ce- 
lebrated performance, and yet its firſt principle is e- 
nough to poiſon any ſyſtem whatever. He lays it down 
as his firſt maxim, that the king is the ſole fountain 
of power, and that all the privileges, liberties, and even 
properties of the people are derived from him, and held 
by them meerly at his will, 

In a word, he was the ſame in Scotland, as Noy in 
England, and had be obtained a ſeat on the bench, he 
would have been the Scottiſh Jeffries, for he is {till 
called by the Preſbyterians, 


BLOODY Mc KENZIE. 


Robert Barclay, well known for his celebrated de- 
fence of the Quakers, was born in or near Aberdeen, 
where his father enjoyed a conſiderable eſtate in 1648. 
His father being at that time a colonel in the army, and 
not having time to ſee his ſon properly educated, ſent 
him over to Paris to be inſtructed by his brother, prin- 
Cipal of the Scotch college in that univerſity. There, 
as might have naturally been expected, the youth was 
perverted to the errors of popery, before he was able to 
enter into the merits of the cauſe. 

His father having heard that he had turned papiſt, 
ſent for him home in 1664, when he was only fixteen 
years of age; bur ſo cloſely had he applied himſelf to 
his ſtudies, that he was perfect maſter of the Latin and 
Greek, and ſpoke the French language like one of the 
natives. 


* 
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In 1666, his father embraced the tenets of the qua“ 
kers, and ſoon after the fon followed his example» 
preaching with great zeal in defence of their doctrines, 
both at Aberdeen, and in all the towns in the neich- 
bourhood. But he did not confine himſelf wholly to 
preaching, for he allo wrote ſeveral treatiſes, wherein 
he endeavours to prove that Quakeriſm is altogether 
contiſtant with primitive chriſtianity. 

Many of his treatiſes were well received by the pub- 
lick, in conſequence of which, the quakers were treat- 
ed with greater lenity, than they had formerly experi- 
enced. 

In 1672, he imagined that God appeared unto him 
in a viſion, and commanded him to go in ſackcloth and 
aſhes through all the ſtreets of Aberdeen, teaching 
them faith and repentance, in order to vert the judg- 
ments of God, which were then impending upon a fin- 
ful nation, 

The apoſtle Paul, wher. before the Roman governor 
Felix, and the Jewiſh tributary king Aprippa, ſaid, 
was not diſebedient to the heavenly viſion,“ and 
Barclay, who poſſibly thought himſelf as much inſpired, 
complyed with the injunction, to the no ſmall terror 
of ſome, and the equal diverſion of others. 

In 1675, he publiſhed a catechiſm, containing a 
ſyſtem of the Quakers religion, and becauſe ſome yeo- 
ple had includea them under the general name of Ran- 
ters, he went over the next year to Amſterdam, and 
publiſhed in Latin his famous apology for the Quakers, 
which he afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh for the be- 
nefit of common readers, It was dedicated to Charles 
II. and poſſibly no dedication was ever more free from 
flattery. 

He told the king, That by the ſingular providence 
of God, he had been raiſed to the government of the 
greateſt kingdom in the univerſe. Thou haſt taſted, 
„ (tays he,) of proſperity, and adverſity, thou know- 
„ eſt what it is to be baniſhed thy native country, to 
© be over-ruled, as well as to rule, and fit upon the 
„ throne; and being oppreſſed, thou haſt reaſon to 
„ know, hew hateful the oppreſſor is, both to God 
« and man. If after all thoſe warnings, thou doſt not 
turn unto the Lord, with all tnine heart, but forget 
* him, who remembered rhee in all thy diſtreſs, and 
give up thyſelf to follow luſt and vanity, ſurely great 
will be thy condemnation.” 

The reſt of his days were ſpent in promoting the 
knowledge of what he conſidered as primitive chriſti- 
anity; and with reſpect to his Apology for the Qua- 
kers, we can only ſay, that it is a piece of the cloſeſt 
reaſon we ever ſaw. It has been tranſlated into moſt of 
the European languages, and will for ever remain a 
monument of the author's ſolid judgment, whether the 
leading principles are right or wrong. 


He died at his houſe near Urey in Aberdeenſhire 1690. 
James Garden, D. D. was the ſon of Mr. Alexan- 


der Garden, miniſter of Turreff, in the county of 
Aberdeen, where he was born 1645. Having gone 
through a courſe of Grammar learning, he was ſent to 
finiſh his ſtudies in the king's college of Aberdeen, where 
he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and then entered 
himſelf into the divinity claſs. 

After he had gone through the regular courſes, and 
performed all the exerciſes, he was licenced as a Pro- 
bationer, and ordzined miniſter of a ſmall country pa- 
rith, where he diſcharged the duties of his office with 
ſuch fidelity, as would have done honour to the pri- 
mitive ages of chriſtianity. 

Upon the death of the pious Mr. Scougal, he was 
appointed profeſſor of divinity in the King's College, a 
place which he enjoyed till the revolution, when he 
was turned out for refuſing to ſubſcribe the Weſtmin- 
ſter confeſſion. Having a large family of children, and 
not being convinced in his mind that the required ſub- 
ſcription was conſiſtant with his conſcience, as an ho- 
neſt man, he retired to the country, where he applyed 
himſelf to huſbandry, by which he was able to give bis 
children a liberal education. ; 
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In the latter end of queen Anne's reign, he had 
thoughts of being reinſtated in his living, by the then 
tory miniſtry, and brought his plea betore the lords 
of tne ſeſlion at Edinburgh; but they decided it 


againſt him, when he brought his appeal to the houſe 


ot lords; but betore it could be properly delivered, the 
queen died, and all his hopes vaniſhed. 

In his latter years he reuded at Aberdeen, and preach- 
ed privately to a congregation of Nonjurors, for he 
could never be perſuaded to take the oaihs to the go- 
vernment. He died on Good Friday in 1726. 

This worthy perſon has left us a Treatife on Com- 
parat:ve I heology, which is ſufficient to make his name 
immortal among Chriitians, had he never written any 
more, It is the mo conciſe and the moſt valuable 
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ſyſtem of Chriſtian divinity, ever compoſed by the hand 
of man, unaſhited by Divine Revelation. In it he 
{tates the difference between the greater and leſſer points 
of the laws and does not heſitate to declare, that mercy, 
benevolence, compaſſion, and all other chriſtian „ir- 
tues are a thouſand times more amiable in the hght of 
God, than ſublcribing confeſſions, or telling people of 
their experiences, when at the ſame time, they would 
ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel. 


This diſtrict of Scotland is bounded on the ſouth by 
the counties of Fife, Stirling and Dumbarton; on the 
weſt by the Iriſh ſea ; on the north by the counties of 


| Inverneſs, Murray, and Bamff, and on the eaſt by the 


German Ocean. 


The Counties 
ROSS, 


\' HESE counties are the moſt northern in Scot- 
land, and it appears that part of them was in- 
habited by th. Picts, and part by the Scots, till 

the latter ſubdued the former, and joined them together 
in one kingdom. It is alſo evident both from hiſtory 
and experience, that the Saxon language continued its 
progreis northward ; but ſcarce has made itſelf known 
in the weſtern parts. 

Leaving Peterhead in the county of Aberdeen, we 
entered the ſhire of Bamff, at that part, where it is 
waſhed by the Deucaledonian Ocean, and viſited Craig- 
ftone cattle, the ſeat of a private gentleman, and once 
a place of great ſtrength. The gardens around it are 

21d out with great taſte, and the fields cultivated 
with induſtry, fo that the whole has an agreeable ap- 
pearance. 

Near it are the ruins af another caſtle, but it does 
not appear by whom either of them were built. 

On the tame coaſt we came to Bamft, the county 
town, ſituated on a riſing ground, near the banks of the 
river D:vron, where it falls into the ocean. The 
town conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, one of which is very 
agreeable, but moſt of the others extremely mean. 
The toven hall, where the public buſineſs is tranſacted, 
is a handfome ſtructure, with a ſpire, in which is a 
clock and a bell, but the harbour is extremely bad 
owing to the north winds, that blow vaſt quantities of 
ſand into it, by which it is almoſt choaked up. 

A conſiderable trade is carried on here in the fiſhing 
of ſalmon; which are taken in great numbers, and kelp 
is made on the ſhore for the uſe of the glaſs houſes. 

About a mile from Bamff is Down, a ſmall fiſhing 
town ; and near it is the ſeat of the carl of Finlater, 
a noble ſtructure, ſurrounded with fine gardens, from 
whence there is an extenfive proſpect over the country 
and the ſea. In the gallery are ſome fine paintings by 
Jameſon, particularly of Charles I. his queen, and 
ſeveral of their children, 

But what principally engages the attention of the curi- 
ous, is Nuff-houſe, the ſeat of the earl of Fife, which 
a late author fays is the beſt ptece of architecture in 
Scotland, although nothing is more faiſe, as will ap- 
pear from the following deſcription. It is built in a 


iquare form, with a tower at each corner, beſides a. 


great number of ſmall turrets, and a profuſion of the 
richeſt carvings, that have more the appearance of 
ginger bicad toys, than what is majeſtic and beautiful, 


of BAMFF, ELGIN, 
SUTHERLAND, and CAITHNESS. 
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INVERNESS, 


The front appears naked, becauſe the architect has not 
added wings, which had it been done, in the taſte of 
fir William Bruce, the appearance would have been 
more ſtriking. 

It was built by the Jate Mr. Adams, and the noble 
proprietor expended more money upon it, than has been 
laid out on the moſt elegant houſe in Scotland; but it 
is much to be Jamentcd, that both the plan and exccu- 
tion had not been left to a more able artiſt. His 
lordſhip ſued Mr. Adams in the court of ſeſſion; but 
the architect obtained a decree in his favour, and the 
houſe lay unfn:ſhed ſome years; but it is naw com- 
pleated, and the preſent earl reſides in it. The defeds 
in the conſtruction of the rooms are {till greater than 
thote viſible on the outſide. They are {mall and nar- 
row, which leſſens the opinion we form of their mag— 
nificence, upon firit viewing the outſide of the flruc- 
ture. 

There are ſome good paintings in the different apart- 
ments, particularly Charles I. his queen Henrietta, the 
dutche's of Richmond, and one of the Duffs. Ihe 
plantations around the houſe are delightful, and there 
are walks extending two miles in length to the river, 
on tne ſide of which is an agreeable ſhrubbery. 

The next place we viſited was Portſoy, a imall town, 
about ſix miles from Bamf, ſituated on the banks cf 
the ſea, and moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen ; but it docs 
not contain any thing remarkable, only that there is « 
{mail quarry of coarſe marble, near it, uſed by ſome of 
the ne!ghbouring gentry for decorating their houſes. 

A little more to the weſt, and near the ſea, is the 
ancient town of Cullen, where there is 2 ſalmon fithery, 
but the harbour has been ſuffercd to fall to decay. 
Linnen and thread are manufactured here, in ſuch large 
quantities, that the returns to the proprietors, annually 
amount to upwards of fifty thouſand pounds, all uhich 
is owing to tae public ſpirited conduct of the late cg! 
of Finlater, who gave great encouragement to ſuch ai- 
tiſts as were willing to tettle, and allo built a new [0% 
called Keith, in which he eftabliſhed about two thou 
land people, and gave them pieces of land to be held vy 
them and their hcirs forever, for a ſmall nominal quit 
rent. | 

His lordſhip's principal houſe is fituated near the 
town. ſurrounded With tall trees, which gives it a mob 
romantic appearance; but the building is very irregular, 
owing to its having been crected at different m_ 
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The principal entry to the walks is under a magni- 
ficent arch, ſixty feet high, and eighty-two wide, 
which with the tall trees that thrive exceedingly, is a 
great ornament to the place. In the gallery are many 
fine pictures, particularly ont of the famous Crichton, 
James Vi, James duke of Hamilton beheaded 1649, 
his brother duke William, killed at the battle of Wor— 
ceſter, William duke of Hamilton, who as the firſt 
peer of Scotland, preſided in the convention of eſtates 
that met at Edinburgh in 1689, and declared the throne 
vacant ; and a lord Bamff, who at the age of nincty 
did penance in the church, for debauching the wife of 
a neighbouring gentleman. 

There are ſeveral ſmall rocks riſing up in the form of 
ſpires in the neighbourhood, called by tne people, the 
Kings of Cullen, and the whole country produces great 
quantities of the beit marle, and fea weeds, both ex- 
tremely uſeful in manuring the ground, but the har- 
veſt here as in all northern parts is very late, 

From Cullen a road extends ſouth weſt to Fochabers, 
fituated on the banks of the river Spey, but although 
populous does not contain any public ftruftures, beſides 
a I olbooth ere Steed a few years ago. 

Near the town, and on the banks of the river is 
Caitle Gordon, the ſeat of the duke of Gordon, whote 
eſtate is chiefly in theſe parts, as his anceltors in former 
times were eltecmed the fame in the north as the Doug- 
laſ?'s in the ſouth, and both were depreſſed for the fame 
reaſon, namely their being formidable enemies to the 
king. 

The fituation of the houſe is too low to be agreea- 
ble or healthy, but the preſent noble proprietor has en- 
deavoured to remedy thoſe defects, by laying out fine 
plantations, and walks around it. here are more fine 
paintings in the gallery of this houſe, than in any that 
we have (cen in the north, particularly the ſecond coun- 
teſs of Huntly, daughter of James I. for many of the 
Gordons have been married to collateral branches of the 
royal family. 

The firſt marquis of Huntly, fon of that earl, who 
was ſlain in the engagement with the regent Murray; 
his ſon the ſecond marquis of Huntly, and not the 
fourth, as the author of the Tour in Scotland ſays. 
He raited a ſtrong army in the north in ſupport of 
Charles I. but was defeated, taken priſoner, and be- 
headed at Edinburgh. | 

Lord George Gordon his fon, who was killed fight- 
ing under the marquis of Montroſe, and lord Lewies, 
who ſucceeded him. 

We have already taken notice, that the two noble 
families of Gordon and JDouglaſs, were the moſt pow- 
erful ſubjects that ever pulleſied land, or titles in Scot- 
land; but what is moſt remarkable is, That in all the 
ſtruggles between the kings and the people, the Gor- 
don's always ſupported the crown, whether the cauſe 
was right or wrong, and the Douglaſs's were conſtant- 
ly in oppoſition. 

The hiſtory of Scotland is ſo full of examples, juſ- 
tifying this aſlertion, that the limits of this work will 
not permit us to mention any, beſides the following, 
In 1593, a parliament was held at Edinburgh, wherein 
the carl of Huntly was declared a traitor, on account 
of his correſponding with Rome, and bringing great 
numbers of Jeſuits into the county, who had ſpread 
themſelves all over the north. His eftate was allo for- 
feited, and the earl of Argyle, fent into the north, with 
orders to drive out all his adherents. 

In the mean time Huntly raiſed an army of his vaſſals, 
and met Argyle, when a bloody battle enſued, in which 
many were killed, and the Gordons remained in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the field. This indignity offered to the crown 
and the laws, was ſo far from being reſented by James, 
that after marching to the north, he forgave Huntly, 
and in a few years after created him a marquis. 

From that time forward, the family of Gordon con- 
tinued as their anceſtors had done to ſupport all the 
oppreſſive meaſures of the court, and remained papiſts, 
and enemies to the liberties of their country, till Alex- 


ander, commonly called the Good Duke, married lady 
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| Henrietta Mordaunt, daughter of the earl of Peter- 


borough, who brought up her children in the proteſ- 
tant religion. 

At Gordon Caitle, we croſſed the Spey, one of the 
largeſt and moſt rapid rivers in Scotland, although not 
ſo long as the Lay, nor fo beautifully diverſified with 
iſlands, and rural proſpects. 

The falmon fſhery is carried on here with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and although the river is extremely rapid, yet the 
late duke of Cumberland, with the army under his 
command, forded it 1746, and not one perſon was loit, 
except one of the dragoons in Ningſton's regiment, and 
a woman, who fell from one of the baggage cats. 

Being now in the county of Murray, we travelled 
along a good road to Elgin, the county town, a place 
of great repute in former times, and the feat of a bi- 
ſhop, but now ſo much reduced, that we could fee lit- 
tle elſe helides the ruins of churches, convents, and o— 
ther remains of eccleſiaſtical antiquities, 

Moſt of the houſes in this town have marks of gran- 
deur, which convey ſome idea of the munificence of 
ts prelates, for they are built of tine free ſtone, upon 
lofty piazzas z but there is little trade carried on by the 
inhabitants. . 

The market place is very convenient, and during the 
winter, the neighbouring gentry have an aſſembly here, 
which gives the place an agreeable appearance, and. 
diftules a livelineſs among the people. 

The ruins of the ſtately cathedral ſtrikes the eye of 
the curious with wonder; and we are told, not only 
by Hector Boethius, but alſo by Forbes, in his treatiſe 
on church lands and tithes, that it was one of the 
fineſt Gothic ſtructures in Scotland. At what time it 
was founded is uncertain, for as we have often obſerved 
in the courſe of this work, the Scotiiſh hiſtorians have 
been ſcandalouſly negligent in the uſe of chronology, 
which ought at all times to be attended to, it they 
have the leaſt inclination to be ſerviceable to their 
readers, 

Some part of the chancel is ſtill ſtanding, and around 
the upper part is a molt beautiful ſtone gallery, which 
runs around the whole of the choir, and in it the cc- 
cleſiaſticks and novices uſed to attend maſſes. Part of 
the great weſt door is ſtill ſtanding, curiouſly adorned 
with carvings in the Gothic taſte ; and the chapter- 
houſe built in the form of an octagon, is ſupported b 
one pillar in the center, like ſome of theſe already de- 
ſcrihhed in our account of England. 

There is not the leaſt doubt, but this cathedral! muſt 
have been an exceeding noble ſtructure, for at each end 
of the great croſs ifle, are two lofty towers, and the re- 
mains of another in the center, much damaged by the 
injuries of time. The monuments of the Scottith no- 
bility are here jumbled together in one confuſed mais, 
under heaps of ruins, which preſent to the mind of a 
thinking perſon, an humiliating notion of all earthly 
grandeur, 

We are told by Boethius, that Duncan king of Scot- 
land, who was murdered by Macbeth, was buried in 
this church, but from what we have learned of the 
Scottiſh hiſtory, we believe that to be only an idle tale, 
tor certainly Duncan was killed ſomewhere in the 
county of Angus, although the place is not certainly 
known, 

As an evidence that ſuperſtition 1s not totally eradi- 
cated trom the minds of the people in this part of Scot- 
land, we find that even the Preſbyterians are full fond 
of burying their dead in places once reputed ſacred, 
tor many of their tombs are ſtill viſible amongſt che 
ruins. 

The hiſhops of Murray, in former times, had a moſt 
magnificent ſeat at Spinie, a ſmall village near Elgin, 
and the fituation on the borders of a lake, was the moſt 
beautiful that can be imagined, Some remains of it 
are ſtill ſtanding, particularly two old towe:s, but no 
perſons refide in it. 

In the fame neighbourhood, on the borders of a moſt 
delightful plain, are the remains of a caſtle, and a cha- 
pel, called Maiſon Dieu, i. e. the Houſe of God, e- 
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rected by Alexander I. king of Scotland, who often 
(requented theie parts of his Jominions. 

Pluſcardin, an ancient convent, for monks of the 
Auguſtine order, ſtands about three miles to the right, 
in a moſt tne place, {urrounded with hills and 
woods, all calculated to inſpire the mind with fome- 
thing of a plealing me lancholy. From what remains 
of this ſtately f iructure, it app-ars to have been a moſt 
curious piece of Gothic aide re, with pillars far 
more regular and exact than in moſt buildings of the 
ſame natute. 

Aſcending the hill we had a moſt delightful proſpect 
of the neimhbou ing country, the ſea, and vait numbers 
of houſes, belo naing to private gentlemen. 

A little farther on the ſame road, we came to Kin- 
loſs, celebrated in former times for its ſtately monaltery, 
of which there are ſtill fo many remains as conveys an 
idea of its ancient grandeur. The chapter-houſe with 
the prior's lodgings is till ſtanding, together with ſome 
remains of the cloytt ers, and the choir, all executed in 
the moſt curious manner, and far fuperior to moſt 
Gothic ſtructures we have ſcen. 

The author of the Tour in Scotland, who ſeems not 
unacquaintcd, with hiſtory, has, for all that, fallen into 
ſome very glaring miſtakes. He tells us, That this 
abby was the burying place of many ot the Scottiſh 
kings, 

What he means by ſuch an aſſertion is not eaſily 
known 3 and we are fully pcriuaded that he never read 
it either in the printed hiſtories, or records of Scotland. 
For let us only conſider, that before the Picts were ſub⸗- 
dued 839, this was part of their kingdom, and ſurely 
the Scots would not come out of their own territories 
to bury their princes, Nay, it is poſitively aſſerted by 
the Scottiſh hiltorians, that before that period, all their 
kings were buried in Icolmkill, and even afterwards, 
till Malcolm Canmore erected the a abby of Dumferm- 
ling, v hich was ul d as a oy ing place ſor thoſe mon- 


Had the: ** 
wand or — ns he would have found that the abby 
of Kinloſs was founded by Alexander I. fon of Mal- 
colm Canmore, who was buried in the abby of Aber- 
brathock, and had a purſued the thread of the Scottiſh 
hiſtury, he would have likewiſe found, that there is no 
certain accounts of one King having been buried here, 
inſtead of many. 

] he orchaid belonging to this once ſtately abby 
ſtands near its ruins, and here are {till ſome of the fruit 
tr=cs, that have continued to flouriſh, without culti- 
vation, Ever nnce the diſſolution of religious houſes. 

A few miles iarther we came to a moſt curious piece 
of antiquity „ namely, a ſtone pillar, about twenty feet 
hich, and apparently ſunk a great way into the ground, 
ſo that it muſt have been much higher formerly. The 
ſides are adorned with rude carved images, ſome of 
which repreient men in armour, and others captives, 
bound in chains, There are alſo the figures of ſtand- 
ards or banners, an ſome of which are the ſigures of 
crottes, and on others Pagan idols. 

The moit common opinion among the learned, and 
indeed the moſt probable is, that this fone was ſet up 
in memory ef one of the engagements, wherein the 
Scots ov2rthrew the Danes, That this important battle 
was fought in the beginning of the eleventh century 
i.cms probable, from the popular tradition conceraing 
it, and the ſculptures on the ſtone evidently ſhew, that 
it mult have been ſet up in that age, for nothing 
ſerves to throw a greater light upon hiſtor ry, than an 
attention to the methods uſed in building, in ancient 
times. 

The next place we viſited was Forres, a ſmall town, 
but extreme, ncat, and plcifantly fituated at the bot- 
tom of {ome ii), Which form a tort of amphitheatre on 
three ſides, Tine firects are neat, and in the market 
place is a handiome crown houſe, with a ſtately gate, 
and over it 2 cupola. 

The church is ancient, and there ere the remains 
et a Caſtle, ſormerly belonging to chr² Eings oi Scotland, 


-enious author looked into Spotiſ- 
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on a hill on the weſt end of the town, from whence 
there is a moſt delightful proſpect over the neighbour- 
ing country, and the ſea. 

Within ſight of the caſt'e is the Bay of Findorn, 
where the (ca, within tacte few years, has overflowed 
an eſtate of three hundred pounds a year, _ Hl con- 
tinues its progreſs, although an act of parliament has 

aſled for throwing vp fences againſt it. Part of the 
neighbourhood of the caſtle is well cultivat« d, and 
many fine plantations laid ont, with fome other im- 
provements; and on the ſouth is the Moor or Com- 
mon, where Hector Boethius tells us, the witches met 
Macbeth, and gave him notice that he ſhould be king 
of Scotland; 

Here we croſſed a ſmall bay, or arm of the ſes, and 
landed at 1 arnaway Caſtle, the ancient ſcat of the carls 
of Murray, for in former times, all tiles of honour were 
local and territorial, the feat of an carl, or other peer, 
being oy rays in ſome part of the diſtr ict where his 
eftate lay. It is now much neglected, but the hal} 1s 
ſtill Gti, and in ſome of the rooms are Curious 
paintings. 

lt was here that Gordon of Glenbucket murdered the 
ear] of Murray, fon-in-law of the regent, who ſ{uc- 
cecded to this earldom, by marrying the daughter of the 
latter, and who was ſo handſome, and ſo much taken 
notice of 5 Anne of Denmark, queen of Scotland, that 
James VI, became jealous of him, and fo pr rocurcd 
him to be aſſaſſinated. He was greatly beloved by the 
people for his ſweetneſs of manners, and humane diſ- 
poſition, and many old ballads were written on the me- 
lancholy occaiion, which are yet ſung by the people in 
this country, 

Travelling weſtward we came to Nairn, fituated on 
the ſea, and once a diſtinct county of itſelf, although 
united at preſcnt to Murray. 

The river Na rn runs through the town, at the 
mouth of which is the harbour, and over it an excecd- 
ing good ſtone bridge. 

"Fix town is but ſmall, nor is the trade any way ex- 
tenfive, although the ſituation is extremely good, and 
capable of great Improvements. 

About three miles from Nairn is Auldearne or Al- 
dein, a ſmall town, but remarkable for a battle fought 
near it by the marquis of Montroſe, and the Covenanters 
1645. The marquis having been defeated in che fouth 
of Scotland mirched to the north, where his chief bat 
tereſt lay, in order to procure proviſions, and being 
clolely pub fued by colonel Urey, he halted at chin 
place | in order to give him battle. 

The right wing was commanded by Me Donald c of 
the Ifles, to whom Riontroſe gave the royal ſtandard. 
imagining that the 1i:chlanders would be thereby pos 
more encouraged to fight. The horſe was commanded 
by lord George Gordon, ſon of the marquis of 1:unt- 
Iv, and the left wing by the marquis hinſelf, 

Theſe diſpoſitions being made by Montroſe, he ex- 
hotted both the officers and men to ſtand to the laſt : 
gainſt the enemy, telling them, that he was ** 
either to conquer or die. The right wing commanded 
by Me Donald was ſtrongly ſecured by ditches and 
flaxcs drove into the ground, ſo that when Urey's 
men approached, they could not attack tkem; bus 
refolved, by inſults and provocations, to draw them 
Out. 

I he ferocious Highlanders, not able to bear the in 
ſults of the Lowlanders, ruſhed furio oully out, and were 
ſoon put into contuſion, In the mean time the bart e 
was hot in the center and left, and news being brought 
to Montroſe, that Me Donald Was del. -ated, he took 
no notice of it, but like an able general, turning baut 
to lord Gordon, Crice out, ** My lord, what are ws 
„ doing! Mc Donald, on the right, bas rout d he 
„enemy, and fhall we, as idle fpect: tors, Rand by, 
„ chile he carries off the honour of the day!“ 

Hike uttered theſe words, he charged Urey's 
horſe with ſuch violence, that ti Cy gave way, and left 
the foot expoſed to the Highlanders, who cut then 12 
pieces with their broad ſwords and Lochabar axcs,. in 
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and refuſing to give them any help, altunough they im- 


the moſt bloody manner. About three thouſand of U- | 
plorcd it in the moſt tervant manner. 


rey's men were let dee on the ficld ; but Mlontroſc's 


loſs WAS only trifle; 5 OwLng to the methods of fighting, Ir. Gordon mace his eſe: de, but the other et: ht 
to which the Highlanders were then accuſtomed, finding all their efforts unſuccetsful, at laſt embraced 

A few miles to the touth weſt of this place is Calder each other, and threw thuinſeives into the flames. 
caſtle, called by Shakeipear, Cawdor, and in former |{ Such was the reward the morguis got from the batbar- 


times the feat of one of the powerful I hanes. Ihe ous Frendravght, 


| for ſaving him from the reſentment 
reat tower is till ſtandina, from whence there is an 


ot Pitcaple, tor ſo frong was the power of the clans, 


extenſive vroſpet ; and nar it is a modern houſe built even in that: age, tha t they trcated the laws as mere | 
on the ruins of the other parts. 1 he woods near the {care-crows, and ſet the reg al auchority at detiance. | 
caſtle, are the moſt rural aud delightful that can be ima- Ihe marquis deeply aftecked with the loſs of his ſon | 
| gined, and in the middle is a rapid brook, ſurrounded and his friends, went to Edinburgh aud laid the mat- | 
on Cach tide with rocks and precipices, where the tops ter before the council; who illued an order to the hi- 
J of the trees meet, and leave only a glimmering J:ulit be- {hops of Aberdeen and Murray, ta ſununon a jury to 
) low. make a particu!, ar enquiry, whether the caſtle was ſet 
1 A view of this Romantic place, fills a weak mind on tre by accident or deſigu, With every circumttance 
E with ſ{uperiltiteus notions of Mitenes, hobgoblins, and relating to it. a 
a thouſand ſuch imaginations, wh. Ic it ſerves to fil} | Ac. dingly an in queſt was taken on the ſpot, and 


thoſe of inlarged knowledge with the moſt awful || the jury declared, that it was impotiible that fire could 
thoughts of the infinite wiſdom of the divine being, who 


be tnrown in, as the windows were high, and the walis 
has left ſuch marks ot his attributcs on his works. 


ſo tick, that nothing could pen: rate through them, | 
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1 
5 As few of our readers, who ate not very well con- but warlike machines, As It appeared further, tac 
y verſant with the Feudal law, can form proper notions there was no other perions in the houte, betide the ſuf- 
of the {erocity of the ancient claus in the north of Scot- ferers, with + rendraught, and his family, they con | 
bo land, we ſhall here inſert a ſpecimen, and the rather as cluded that Frendraught was the incendiary, 4 
i it happened at a time, when the people in the lowlands The m:rquis remaned at | dinburgh, till the com- | 
1 were almoſt as civilized as at pteſent. miſſioners had ade their report, when being convinced 
On the firſt of January 1 1629, a quarrel] having ariſen that the incendiory was Frendravght he re ſolved to have þ 
: between the laird of rendraught, and Gordon lard of him apprekeaded ; but he to compleat his wickedneſs, \ 
Y 


Rothemay, the latter was killed, aud one Mr. Gordon, 
who affiſted F rendraught, was ſlain on the other tie, 
The marquis of Huntly in order to reconcile the con- 


and icreen kimicit from juſtice, ſeized one Mcidrum, 
a young gent]: man, nephew of Pitcaple, whom he [ 
brought to Edinburgh, where he was put to the tor- 


—— — — ũ — — 


{1 tending chiefs, ordered the laird of Frendraught to pay ture, and afterwards hanged, although he proteſted his ) 
: Rothemay's lady fifty thouſand marks Scots, being about innocence to the laſt. h 
two thouſand {:ven hundred _— eighty po unds ſterling, In l.oking over ſome of the records of Scotland, we h 
as a compenſation for the 1:!s of her huſband, which find among them old copies, or orig Zinals of marria L 


money was accordingly paid; bas it did not pur an 
end to the quarrel. 

On the twenty-ſeventh of September, the ſame year 
Robert Crichton, laird of Cordlaw, being in company 
vith Frendraught, and ſome other gentle men, {ome 
words arofe, aud Condlaw ſliot Mr. I. eſley, ſon of the 


articles, where the father of the bride promiſes to pay — 
duſband a certain ſum in Money, and the other half at | 
the firſt “ Michaelmas Moon,” meaning that he would [ 
give him one halt of the cattle and other plunder, that 
he took from his neighbours on the {rit n oonlight 
night alter Michaelmas, at which time they began to 


EEE — — — — 


laird of Pitcaple, through the arm. 'The young gentlc- commit their depredations. 

man was carried to his father s houſe, who premedit- Every clan had his caſtle, or ſtrong hold, of which 

tated a ſevere revenge againſt E e mee e. and Condlaw. many are ſtill ſtanding, ſurrounded by moats with draw- 
About a week afterwards, Fre adraughit went on a vi- bridges, and ſeldom © 4 Winter paſſed, wherein there 

fit to the cpa of Huntly at Gordon Caſtle, and Pit- were not lels than forty or fifty bloody engagements, 


caple having notice of his being there, aſlembled thirty 
horſemcn in Ne and laid in wait to murder him. 
Having planted his men at the avenues leadipg to the 
caſtle, the marquis being deftrous to prevent any ſur— 
ther miſchief left Frendr: night | in company with the mar- 
chioneſs, and went down to the gate to expoſtulate 
with Pitcaple, and if poiſible to pertuade him to deſiſt. 


In ſummer, when any di Sa aroſæ among them, they 
ſet fre to the ſtanding corn, and often beſieged cach 
ther caſtles, till they were reduced to the utmott 
extremity by hunger. 
Entering the county of Inverneſs, we paſſed by the 
old rutned caſtles of Dalcroſs and Kilravock. and ar- 
rived at Fort Georze, built fince the laſt rebellion, as 2 
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But all was in vain, for the ferocious laird, like a true magazine for ams; and here are ncat barracks ſor the 

barbar an told the marquis that he had ſworn revenge, fold:ers. 

and he would have it, either now, or ſome time | Near the Hort is Cambeltown, a {mall place that docs 

after, not contain any thing remarkable, only that being on 
All the marquis could do was to order Pitcaple to re- the great road from Perth to Inverneſs it has a tolcrable 

tire immediately from his lands, and to ſave Frendraught good inn. 


he kept him ſome days in his houle, and then ſent him 
home, under the care of his fon lord J. ohn Gordon, and 
Gordon of Rothemay, ſon of him no had been killed. 
Accordingly they conveyed him tate home, and Cined 
with him, after which they both propoſed to return; 
but Frendraught perſuaded them to honour him with 
their company that ni_bt, which after much intreaty, 
they complied with. 

When they had ſpent the evening chearfully, they 
all retired to reſt in  rendraught's cattle, which was an 
old ſquare tower, lord Gordon : and two gentlemen be- 
ing in beds on the {1:4 floor, Rothemay ad tWo more 
on the ſecond, and ſome other gentlemen on the * 
In the 8 of the night they were awaled with th 
cry of fire, and found the caſtle around them on a 1 
Ihe entry belo being blocked up, they ran to the 
window, where they law Frendrauvht and his Lady, 
ſtanding without, looking unconcerncdly on their miſery, 


Travelling oy the military road, we paſſed by the 
houſc of Mo Forbes, ſon of the late lord pre“ dent, near 
Which is Culloden Moor, a place that will be ever me— 
morable in the hiltory of Britain, for the defeat of the 
rebels 1746. 'T he rebels having fled to the north, (ſce 
our account of Stirling) where they expected to be ſup- 
plied with amunition from France, the duke of Cum— 
berland continucd marching after them in three divi- 
ſions, and at laſt fixed his quarters at Aberdeen, where 
he reviewed the army, furnithed them with provitions 
and amunition, ordering the fleet to ſail along the ſhore 
to be ready to ſecond his operations. 

In the beginning of April, the royal army merched 
from Aberdeen, and on the twelfth of that month, forded 
the rapid river Spey, in ſight of a detachment of the 
rebels, v ho never diſputed the palſage, but fled at their 
approach, They were ſo infatuated, that they knew 
not what to do, to that they became an caſy conqueſt 
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to the duke. On the fifteenth the duke reſted the army 


at Nairn, where he received information, that the re- 
bels had left Inverneſs, and had advanced to Culloden 
Moor. 

About four in the morning, on the ſixteenth of 
April, the army marched from Nairn, in five lines of 
three battalions, each commanded by the generals Huſke, 
lord Semple, and Mordaunt, covered, both on the right 
and left, by the cannon, and flanked by the horſe, un- 
der the command of the generals Bland and Hawley. 
They continued marching about eight miles, when a 
detachment of Kingſton's horſe, and a party of the Cam- 
bell's, having advanced to a rifing ground, faw the re- 
bels marching towards them; upon which the duke or- 
dered them to form in the following manner : 

Barrel's, Monro's, the Scotch fuzileers, Price's, 
Cholmondeley's, and the royal Scotch, contifting of fix 
battalions, formed the firſt line, having between each 
of them two picces of cannon, the whole under the 
command of the earl of Abermarle, the right flanked by 
the dragoons, under the command of general Bland, 
and the left by an equal number, commanded by the 
eail of Ancram. The ſecond line conſiſted of five bat- 
talions, ſo formed as to face the opening of the firſt line, 
with three pieces of cannon, near each other, and to 
be ready to play upon the enemy, if they ſhould cither 
break through, or out flank the firſt line. The laſt 
line conſiſted of four battalians, flanked on each fide 
by Kingſton's horſe, to be ready, if wanted, to ſupport 
the others, 

In this manner they continued ſome time, when find- 
ing the rebels did not advance, they fell again into 
marching order, and continued till they came within 
about half a mile of the rebels, when they formed in the 
ſame order as before. 

The rebel army were formed in thirteen diviſions, 
conſiſting of fo many clans, under their reſpective 
chiefs, in three lines, with four pieces of cannon 1n the 
center, and as many at each end. The right wing was 
commanded by lord George Murray, the left by the 
peiſon called the duke of Perth, and the center by lord 
John Drummond. 

Fitz James's horſe, covered by an old ſtone wall, 
were ordered to fiank and ſupport the right of the front 
line, and on the left was the Pretender's guards, the 
Perthſhire ſquadron, and ſome Huflars. 

Behind the center of the firſt line, ſtood the Preten- 
der, whole reſerve conſiited of three columns, com- 
manded on the right, by the earl of Kilmarnock, the 
left by Roy Stewart, and in the center, by lord Lewis 
Gordon and Glenbucket, The laſt reſerve conſiſted of 
Perth and Ogilvie's regiments, placed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be ready to ſupport the center, 

About two o'clock the rebels began to fire on the 
royal army; but their cannon was ill ſerved, and the 
duke's artillery returning it upon them, with great fury, 
they were foon put into diſorder. The rebels finding 
they could not do much execution, marched forward, 
and attacked the right of the front line, ſword in hand, 
but the ſoldiers, with their bayonets, and the dreadful 
vollies of cartridge, ſhot from the artillery, gailed them 
moſt ſhockingly, ſome hundreds falling at every diſ- 
charge. 

While the front lines were thus engaged, general 
Hawley, aſſiſted by the Cambells, broke through the 
oid wall, on the right, through which he marched at 
the head of the dragoons, while the duke's right, wheel- 
ed off, and attacked the reſerve of che rebels, ſo that 
in a few minutes, both wings met in the center of the 
the enemy. 

The rebels fled in the greateſt confuſion ; but the 
horſe purſued them ſo briſkly, that a moſt dreadful 
Naughter enſued ; for beſide the field which was co- 
vercd with dead bodics, the carnage continued as far as 
Inverneſs, Indeed the dragoons killed every perſon 
whom they met, without diſtinction, nat ſparing the 
innocent country peop:c, who were at work in the 
fields, or thoſe who had come out of curiolity to fee 
hs battle. Abcut thiee cheuſand of the rebels were 
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ſlain in the battle, and thoſe killed in the purſuit, was 
very conſiderable. 

The duke marched the ſame day to Inverneſs, where 
he ordered thirty ſoldiers, who had deſerted, to be 
hanged up on the trees in the neigh bourhood, while the 
Pretender fled to the weftern iſles, where he lived, and 
went about in diſguiſe, living on roots, or what elſe he 
could procure, till the September following, when he 
got on board a French floop, and eſcaped to the con- 
tinent. 

Such was the end of the laſt rebellion raiſed in this 
nation in favour of the Stewarts, on pretence of their 
divine and hereditary right to the crown of Britain, a 
notion - abfurd in itſelf, and contrary to nature, 
reaſon and hiſtory, 

In England the pretence to divine right is the moſt 
abſurd notion that madneſs itſelf could ſuggeſt. Wil. 
liam the Conqueror was a baſtard, fo that inſtead of hav- 
Ing any right to the crown of England, he was not in 
law heir to Normandy, But allowing that he conquered 
England, certainly he did not conquer his Norman 
ſubjects, from whom many of the Engliſh families are 
deſcended. 

Now, it is well known, that the Stewarts mounted 
the throne of England in conſequence of James IV. 
having marred the princeſs Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. who, in his own perfon had not the ſha- 
dow of a title to the crown, till he married the princeſs 
Elizabeth, a deſcendant of the Norman baſtard. The 
ſame argument holds good, and will ftand unanſwera- 
ble in the diſpute between Baliol and Bruce; for if 
Baliol had a divine right, the king of England's ſet- 
ting him up as a tool to ſerve his own purpoſes, could 
never give Bruce a title, nor juſtify the Scots for ſet- 
ting ade the order of God. 

Indeed, with reſpect to Robert III. and the ſecond 
of the Stewart family, who was king of Scotland, it is 
not ſettled among the learned, whether he was not a 
baſtard ; for it is well known, that the poſitions ad- 
vanced by Buchannan, and the arguments uſed by the 
late Mr. Logan, have not been refuted by all that 
has been written by Ruddiman, and others of that 
p-rty. 

It is a rule in all ſocieties, that the opinion of the ma- 
jority ſhall bind the minority, nor can it be otherwile, 
unleſs the minority can prove that they have immediate 
orders from heaven for acting in the manner they do. 
Now the majority, both of England and Scutland, tet 
aſide the authority of the late king James, and gave the 
crown to the prince of Orange; and the ſame majo- 
rity raiſed the prefent family to the throne. 

The intereſt of the people, and the peace of ſociety, 
is of much more value, than ſupporting the title of a 
prince, although he were deſcended from a thouſand 
generations of kings. To ſay otherwiſe, would be to 
juſtify a band of robbers, who plunder on the highway, 
and when one of them is taken and condemned, mert 
together and reſcue him. 

We have becn more explicit on this ſubject, in or- 
der to convince the reader, that no perſon can be ad- 
mitted to the crown of Britain, but by the conſent or 
the majority, unleſs he obtains it by conqueſt, and then 
he cannot legally enjoy it any longer than he acts 
conſiſtantly with his coronation oath, ſo that the 
laſt rehellion was both UNNATURAL and 1LLE- 
GAL. 

The next place we viſited was Inverness, the largeſr 
town in Scotland, north of Aberdeen, plealantly h- 
tuated on a plain, having the ſea on one fide, and the 
river Nefs on the other, It conſiſts of four principal! 
ſtreets, and is extremely populous, the inhabitants in 
general being able to ſpeak both Erſe and Engli:. 
Many of the Highland gentry reſide in it, and ſome of 
the merchants acquire conſiderable fortunes. 

It was formerly defended by a ftrong caſtle, but the 


remains ot it were blown up by the rebels, and a fort 


erected where it ſto d by the government. There was 


alſo a fort erected here by Oliver Cromwel, but no te- 
mains of it are now left, except ſome parts of the 
ditches 
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ditches, The bridge over the Neſs conſiſts of ſeven 
{tone arches, and from it are ſome of the moſt beautiful 
proſpects that can be imagined. 

In the town are two churches, with a good market, 
and a town houſe; but none of them, or the other 
buildings merit a particular deſcription. 

Before we proceeded northward, we went to viſit 
thoſe parts, that lay weſt and ſouth of Inverneſs, and 
were preſented with many romantic ſcenes. 

About ten miles ſouth of the town is Moy hall, the 
ſeat of the Mc Intoſhes, pleaſantly ſituated near a fine 
lake, abounding with excellent iſh, and interſperſed 
with ſeveral {mall iſlands. 

Travelling ſouthweſt of Inverneſs, we ſaw Lochneſs, 
a moſt beautiful piece of water, with its banks ſhaded 
with ſmall woods, which gives the whole a delightful 
appearance. The water never freezes, but no navi- 
gation 1s carried on, except by ſuch boats as are uſed to 
convey proviſions to the army. Goats, ſheep, hogs, 
roes, hares, and even foxes are extremely numerous 
both in the fields and the woods, and the foxes deſtroy 
lo many of the ſheep, that the proprietors are obliged 
to employ people to watch them during the nights. 

About the middle of the lake, on a ſteep rock on the 
north fide, are the remains of Caſtle Urqhuart founded 
by one of the Cummins, who had great poſſeſſions in 
theſe parts before the reign of Robert Bruce ; but they 
are now extinct. The proſpects from the caſtle over the 
Jake are extremely beautiful, and near it are ſine plan- 
tations of firs, and other wood. 

At the lower part of the rock is the village of Glen- 
Moriſton, where there is a manufacture of coarſe linen, 
ſupported from the rents of the forfeited eſtates. The 
whole of this neighbourhood abounds with the moſt 
beautiful ſmall lakes and caſcades from the rocks, that 
it exceeds the moſt romantic notions that a perſon is 
able to form, 

The great military road is carried ſouth weft through 
hills, glens, and over rivers, and there is a houſe erected, 
where general Wade reſided, but it is now converted 
into an inn for travellers. 

A little further, near the borders of Lochneſs, is a 
moſt ſurpriting cataract, formed by a river beating thro? 
between an apperture in a lofty rock, and falling down 
into the valley below with ſuch a ſurprizing noiſe, that 
it is heard at a conſiderable diſtance. It is called the 
Fall of Fyers, and on the dreadful precipices of the 
rock, are trees growing, and many wild fowls ne{ts, 
who are in no great danger of being taken. 

Near the fall the river contracts again between two 
rocks, ſo near each other, that a ſingle ſtone arch has 
been thrown over it, Lochneſs is above twenty miles 
broad, and the depth is very great in many places. It 
is often violently agitated by ſtorms, when it foams and 
rages in the ſame manner as the ſea, 

At the head of the lake is Fort Auguſtus, built in a 
regular manner, with barracks for four hundred men, 
betides a houſe for the governor, and all other neceſſary 
offices. Near it is a | whe bridge of three arches over 
the river Oich, v. here the military road paſſes, and the 
whole is kept in the beſt repair. | 

On the ſummit of a ſrightful precipice, about two 
miles from the fort, are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, 
called 'Tordown, once the reſidence of one of the clans, 
but deſerted many years ago. From this rock we were 
preſented with a view of many other caſtles belonging 
to the clans, and the ruins of ſome which were deftroy- 
ed after the battle of Culloden. 

To the weſtward are two fine lakes called Loch Oich, 
and Loch-Lochy, and near them were the eſtates of the 
Me Donalds and Camerons, both poweriul clans, who 
were very active in the late rebellion. Here we had a 
view of the weſt ſea, interſperſed with many iſlands, 
and paſſed over a bridge on the Spean, from whence the 
road is continued to Lochaber, ſituated ſeveral miles 
more to the welt. 

All this part of the Highlands was formerly, and in- 
deed within theſe forty years, infeſted by the proſcribed 


Mc Gregors, a lawleſs clan, and the Mc Donalds of | 
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Barriſdale, who with their followers uſed to drive a way 
the cattle, and plunder the inhabitants of their moſt 
valuable effects. The laſt of the Mc Gregors, com- 
monly called Rob Roy, was hanged at Edinburgh 1754, 
for a robbery of a very different nature, namely the tak- 
ing by force, a young lady, and marrying her again{t 
her conſent. 

The ſame year the laſt Mc Donald of Barriſdale was 
taken by a party of lord Robert Manners's regi- 
ment, and being brought to Edinburgh, received ſen- 
tence of death, upon the act of atrainder, he having 
accompanied his father in the late rebellion. His calc, 
however, was reckoned extremely hard, for he was only 
a ſchool boy, when the rebeilion broke out, and could 
not be ſuppoſed to underſtand the nature of it, having 
only accompanied his father. | 

A repreſentation of theſe things being made to his 
late majeſty, he was reprieved ſrom time to time, and 
ſoon after the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, he receiv- 
ed a moſt gracious pardon, renounced popery, -took the 
oaths to the government, and obtained a comm iſſion in 
the army. 

Loch Shiel, near this place, is ſurrounded with the 
moſt dreary mountains, and there it was that the pre- 
tender ſet up his ſtandard 1745. 

Lochaber is ſituated on the welt ſea, in a moſt wretch- 
ed foil, and is one of the pooreſt places that can be ima- 
gined, the principal ſupport of it depending upon the 
tiſhery, and the ſale of the cattle. In its neighbour- 
hood are many things worthy of a traveller's notice, 
particularly the river Lochy, on the banks of which 
is a ſtrong caſtle that formerly belonged to the Cum- 
mins. 

It is generally ſuppoſed to have been built in the reign 
of Edward I. but all the Scottiſh hiſtorians agree, that 
there was one on the ſame ſpot before, which is very 
probable, when we conſider that there was no ſafety in 
thoſe furious times, except in caſtles and ſtrong holds. 

The next place we viſited was the ſmall town of 
Maryborough, built in the reign of the late king Wil- 
liam ; and near it is Fort William, where a party of 
the military are ſtationed. This fort was beſieged by 
the rebels in 1746, but the governor and garriſon 
made ſo brave a defence, that it was enabled to hold 
out, till after the battle of Culloden, when the duke 
ſent thither a proper reinforcement. Here in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fort are many prodigious high moun- 
tains, and one in particular called Beneviſh, that ex- 
ceeds any in Scotland, or even Snowden in Wales. 

Snow lies for ever on its top, and the proſpect over 
the weſt ſea, the iſlands, and the neighbouring coun- 
try is the moſt amazing that the mind 1s capable of 
conceiving. 

The induſtry with which the military roads have 
been cut through many of theſe mountains, will be the 
wonder of ſucceeding ages, and do more honour to the 
Britiſh name, than all the famous works of the Ro- 
mans. Sometimes they are carried along the ſides of 
one mountain, round the foot of another, and over the 
lummit of a third. 

When they approach near the banks of a rapid ftream, 
the fides are ſecured by a ſtone wall thrown up, till 
they came to the place where the bridge is erected, of 
which there are a prodigious number. By theſe roads 
a communication is opened between every part of the 
highlands, and it is now as eaſy for our military to en- 
ter into their inmoſt receſſes as to march through a well 
cultivated plain. 

In the narroweſt places theſe roads are ſixteen feet 


broad, and all the ſides, where it was found neceſſary, 


are ſecured by ſtone walls placed in the manner already 
mentioned. Many of the bridges are of a ſurpriſing 
heighth, and molt of them have been built with great 
labour and ingenuity over the molt lofty precipices. 
The poet man, ſo much celebrated in the High- 
lands was born ſome where in this part of the country; 
but the time is very uncertain, It is not our buſineſs 
in this place to enquire into the antiquity of the poems 
that Mr. Me Pherſon has publiſhed under the name of 
8 F that 
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that celebrated bard ; but we ſhall obſerve, that as it is 
the unvariable cuſtom of poets to allude to the eſtabl iſh- 
ed religion of their country, ſo it is natural to look 
for the ſame in him. 

Here we are, however, diſappointed, for the theo- 
logical, or rather mythological ſentiments contained in 
Oſſian's pocæs, are neither Druidical nor Chriſtian, 
the only two religions that we know, of ever being eſta- 
bliſhed in this iſland. Had he lived in the middle ages, 
we would naturally ſuppoſe, that he muſt have invoked 
faints or angels, according to the doctrine of the church 
of Rome; and had he lived before the introduction of 
Chriſtianity, it was equally natural to ſuppoſe that we 
ſhould have met with alluſions to ſome of the Druidical 
rites. But no ſuch thing is to be found, only ſome 
vague notions of a religion that we never heard any 
thing of. | 

We know this queſtion was once propoſed to Mr. 
Me Pherſon, but he never anſwered it ; and the whole 
remains as obſcure as ever. 

The laft place we ſhall mention in this part of the 
iNands, is Gilenco, the ancient ſeat of a branch of the 
Me Donalds, not that it contains any thing remark- 
able, but for a bloody maflacre 1691, that will ever 
remain a diſgrace to the annals of this nation. 

When the revolution took place, moſt of the High- 
land clans were attached to the intereſt of king James, 
which induced the Scottiſh parliament to make an act, 
that all thoſe who refuſed to take the oaths to the go- 
vernment, ſhould be treated as rebels. All ſober peo- 
ple looked upon the act as inconſiſtant with thoſe prin- 
Ciples, upon which the revolution was founded, becauſe 


they thought it much better to take ſecurity from the 


clans, for their good behaviour, than to clog their con- 
ſciences with oaths, which might be taken with men- 
tal reſervations, 

The violent party, however, carried it, as is the 
caſe in moſt political diſputes, and a proclamation was 
iſtued, commanding all the chiefs of the clans to take 
tae oaths, on or before the firſt day of January 1091, 
upon pain of military execution, 

Mr. Mc Donald, the laird of Glenco, with the o- 
ther chief men of his clan, went to colonel] Hill, go- 
vernor of fort William, a few days before the expira- 
tion of the time, and deſired him to adminiſter them 
the oaths, that they might be under the protection of 
the laws. The governor treated Mr. Mc Donald and 
his friends with great expreſſions of kindneſs, but pre- 
tended he could not adminiſter the oaths, as there was 
not a civil offcer on the ſpot ; altho' the law will juſtify 
a military one in adminiſtering any oaths what- 
ever. | 
Mae Donald finding the time almoſt expired, applied 
to the colonel for his protection, which was readily 
granted, with an affurance that no violence ſhould be 
offered to him or his friends, until the affair was laid 
before the privy council. 

Mc Donald being ſtill earneſt to fave himſelf and his 
friends, went with all imaginable haſte to inverary, the 
capital of Argyleſhire, where he found fir Colin Cam- 
bei], the ſheriff of that county, and deſired him to ad- 
miniſter the oaths. Cambell ſcrupled to tender him 
the oaths, becauie the time was elapſed one day, in- 
timating that it could not be of any fervice to him ; 
but Mc Donald repreſented, that it was not his fault, 
b-cauſe he had gone in time to colonel} Hill, at Fort 
William, who refuſed, and for that reaſon he had made 
ll poflible haſte to Inverary, but was hindered one day 
by the extremity of the weather ; adding farther, that 
it would be unbecoming the dignity of the government 
to take advantage of his coming too late, eſpecially 
as he had done his utmoſt to be there in proper 
time. 

At laſt, when he threatened to enter a proteſt againſt 
Cambell, the oaths were adminiſtercd, and he returned 
with his friends, and lived quietly ſome weeks after. 
On the February following, about two hundred men, 
from the regiment of Argyle, where ſent to quarter on 
Glenco, whoſe ſons having notice of their approach, 
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went out to meet them, and aſked whether they came 
as friends or foes ? The officers declared that they came 


as friends, and gave them their parole of honour, that no 


perſon ſhould be hurt. Upon that they gave them a 
hearty welcome, lodged the officers in their own houſe, 
and ſent the ſoldiers to the houſes of their beſt tenants, 
where they were treated with the greateſt reſpect, and 
not ſuffered to lay out one penny of their money. 

In this manner they lived together fifteen days, the 
laſt of which, captain Cambell of Glenlyon, who com- 
manded the men, ſpent ſeveral hours with Mr. Mc 
Donald and his lady in playing at cards, and parted 
= the evening with mutual pretentions of friend- 

ip. 

Some time that day, but whether before or after he 
parted with Me Donald, is not certain, Cambell re- 
ceived the following letter from major Duncanſon, in 
conſequence of orders tranſmitted to him, from the fe. 
cretary of ſtate at Edinburgh. 


« SIR, Ballacholis, Fb. 12, 1692. 
65 you are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels, 
the Mc Donalds of Glenco, and put all ro the 
© {word under ſeventy. You are to have eſpecial cre 
that the old fox and his cubs do upon no account 
© eſcape your hands, You are to ſecure all the ave- 
„ nues, that no man eſcape. 
„This you are to put in execution at five o'clock 
in the morning preciſely, and by that time, or very 
„ ſhortly after it, I'll ftrive to be at you with a ſtronger 
e party. If I do not come to you at five, you are not 
to tarry for me, but to fall on. 

This is by the king's SPECIAL COMMAND, 
for the good of the country, that theſe miſcreants 
*© may be cut off root and branch. | 

See that this be put in execution, without fear or fa- 
„ vour, elſe you may expect to be treated, as not 
<« true to the king or government, nor as a man fit to 
carry a commiſſion in the king's ſervice. 

Expecting you will not fail in the fulfilling there- 
of, as you love yourſelf, 


«© I ſubſcribe theſe with my hand 
ROBERT DUNCANSON. 


„For their Majefties ſervice, 
„ Cambell of Glenlyon. 

The ſoldiers being diſperſed, five, four, or three in 
a houſe, according to the numbers in the families, re- 
ceived their orders, about nine in the evening; and at 
five o'clock the maſlacre began, when moſt of the poor 
creatures, who had no ſuſpicion, were in bed aſlcep. 

T hirty-eight perſons were murdered, in the ſpace of 
half an hour, and had it not been for a terrible ſtorm 
of ſnow, that prevented Duncanſon from coming witi 
a re-inforcement, all the inhabitants, who were above 
two hundred, would have ſhared the ſame fate. But 
the ſeverity of the ſtorm, almoſt compleated what the 
ſoldiers. began; for abeut fifty women and children, 
who fled naked, were found periſhed to death in the 
ſnow. 

Mr. Me Donald hearing ſome noiſe in the houſe, got 
out of bed ; but as he was putting on his breeches, he 
was ſhot dead, and fell into his lady's arms, who died 
the next day. 

In another room of Mc Donald's houſe, was his bro- 
ther in law, a gentleman uf fine accompliſhments, who 
was ſhot dead in his bed; and in one of the tenant's 
houſes, was a young boy, eight years of age, who ſrge- 
ing his parents, and all the family murdered, ran out 
into the ſtreet, begging for mercy, and claſping Cam- 
bell by the legs, promiied te be his ſervant as long as 
he lived. It was ſaid, that Cambell intended to fave 
him, but one Drummond, a lieutenant, ftabbed him 


through the body, and he inſtantly died. 


To captain Robert 


Having 
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Having murdered as many as they could find, they 
ſet all the houſes on fire, and drove off the cattle, a- 
mounting to nine hundred cows, two hundred horſes, 
and a great number of ſheeg, which were all divided 
among the officers at Fort William, 

It appears by Duncanſon's orders to Cambell, that 
the old fox and his cubs, were not to be ſuffered to <l- 
cape, but for all that, it pleaſed God to fave the two 
young gentlemen ; for one of them having ſome ſuſ- 
pxcwons of Cambell's ſincerity, and being apprehenſive 
that ſomething was contriving againſt them, communi - 
cated his ſuſpicions to his father the evening before the 
maſſacre happened. 

The old gentleman could not be prevailed upon to 
believe that Cambell could be fo baſe as to conceal ſuch 
a thing from him, but told his ſons that if they had any 
ſuſpicions, they might take a walk through the village 
and make what obſervations they could. About mid- 
night the two young gentlemen ſaw a great number of 
the ſoldiers go into the guard-houſe, upon which he and 
his brother ſlipped out privately, to a lurking place, 
where they heard one of the ſoldiers, telling his compa- 
nions, that he did not like ſuch bloody work, and that 
were it not that he was obliged to obey his officers, he 
would rather deſert than have the leaſt hand in it. Ihe 
other added that their blood would be upon thoſe who 
had given the orders, and not upon them. 

When the young gentlemen heard what was in agi- 
tation, they attempted to get back to inform their tather, 
but they found it impoſſible for the number of ſoldiers, 
and ſoon after they ſaw the whole place in flames. 

Such was the bloody maſſacre of Glenco, which will 
remain as a mark of eternal infamy to every perſon con- 
cerned in it, and is a convincing proof, that the miniſ- 
ters of ſtate in Scotland in that reign were as baſe and 
barbarous, as thoſe who had diſgraced their country, 
before the revolution. 

Dalrymple, the ſecretary of ftate at Edinburgh, ſeem- 
ed ſenſible that ſuch an undertaking was illegal, and 
therefore ſcreened himſelf from publick juſtice by writ- 
ing the order in the following manner. 


William R. : 


% As for the Mc Donalds of Glenco, if they can 
© be well diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Highland- 
ers, it will be proper for the vindication of public 
& zuſticc, to extirpate that ſet of thieves. 


„ 


By counter-ſigning the order, W. R. and not with 
his own name, he efcaved puniſhment, becauſe all or- 
ders are ſuppoſed to be counter-ſigned by the ſecretary, 
who is obliged to anſwer for the conſequences, Had 
Duncanſon to whom the ſecretary's letter was ſent, been 
a man of either ſenſe, or humanity, he would not have 
obeyed the order, unleſs Dalrymple's name had been 
ſigned to it; for inſtructions ſent with the initials of 
the king's name only, are not legal orders, unleis ſign- 
ed by the perſon, known by common repute to be the 
ſecretary. 

Whoever obeys ſuch orders, to the injury of the ſub- 
ject, is guilty of one of the higheſt crimes in law, and 
ought to be puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner. 

No perſon, however, concerned in this barbarous 
affair was ever called to an account, for although the 
parliament of Scotland veted it murder, and fir John 
Lockart, the king's advocate, reſigned his high employ- 
ment, becauſe the miniſtry would not ſuffer him to pro- 
ſecute the murderers ; yet fir James Stewart, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, huſhed up the whole matter, for which he 
was kept as long in office as he lived, and the maſlacre 
of Glenco will ſtand unrevenged, till that day, when 
God ſhall reward or puniſh men according to their 
works. 

Returning again to Inverneſs, we paſſed through that 
town, and entered the county of Roſs, near the ruins 
of the late lord Lovat's houſe, which was deſtroyed in 
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1746, but a modern ſtruQure has been ſince erected ſor 
the uſe of the factor or ſteward. 

A little farther, and near to the ſea is Fortroſe, one 
of the royal boroughs, a poor decayed place, and moſtly 
inhabited by fiſhermen. On a hill in its neighbourhood 
from whence there is an extenſive proſpect, is caſtle 
Braan, the ſeat of lord Fortroſe, a neat f&ructure, with 
beautiful gardens and fine plantations. In the gallery 
are ſome fine paintings, particularly the following. The 
carl of Caſtlemaine, the dutcheſs of Beaufort. The late 
earl of Seaforth. Sir George Me Kenzie, the king's 
advocate ; general Monk in his military uniforms ; car- 
dinal Richlicu ; lord Darnley in the ninth year of his 
9 ; and Mary queen of Scots. 

rom Fortroſe, a road extends to Dingwall the county 
town, fituated near Cromartie Frith ; but it is only a 
poor decayed place, and does not contain any thing re- 
merkable, only that there is a {tone croſs ftanding on 
the tomb of the earls ot Cromartic, whoſe remains were 
depoſited here. 

Ihe whole neighbourhood of this town contains fo 
many romantic ſcenes as are ſeldom met with any where, 
ſuch as views of the ocean, the neighbouring mountains, 
and from the top of a hill we had a view of both 
the eaſt and weſt ſeas. 

The bay or Frith of Cromartie is not only large, but 
alſo commodious, and capable of containing the whole 
Britiſh navy, where they might lie in ſafety, during the 
ſevereſt ſtorms. . 

About ſix miles to the north of Dingwall, is the ſeat 
of the ancient family of Monro, ſituated in a vally, fur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, and the whole of its neigh- 
bourhood, is cultivated in the beſt manner. The pre- 
ſent proprietor, fir Henry Monro, has laid out ſome 
fine plantations, which makes the face of the country 
appear extremely pleaſant ; and if his example is imi- 
tated by the reſt of the highland pentry, that part of 
Scotland will become more delighttul than the Low- 
lands. 

The family of Monro hold their lands from the crown 
by a very ſingular tenure, namely that they are to de- 
liver the king a ſnow ball on any day of the year that 
he pleaſes to demand it; and however whimſical this 
grant may appear to fome of our readers, yet there is 
no fear that cver the title can be forfeited, for ſnow 
lies on ſome of the hills, from one year's end to the 
other, 

From Dingwall, a road extends north to Tayne, an 
ancient town, ſituated near the ſea, where the biſhops 
of Roſs had their principal reſidence ; and here are 
ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of the cathedral, and the 
epiſcopal palace, 

Near Tayne, is Invergordon, an ancient caſtle, but 
it does not contain any thing remarkable, only that in 


former times, the place was fo infeſt-d with wolves, that 


in the reign of James V. the parliament of Scotland 
paſted an act, by which every perſon was obliged to 
hunt thoſe voracious animals, at leaſt four times in the 
year, upon pain of loſing one weather ſheep, which was 
to be forfcited to the ſheriff. 

Vaſt numbers of Scotch firs are planted here, and 
come to great perfection, which makes the place ex- 
tremely agreeable. 

New T arbat, the ſeat of the late unfortunate earl of 
Cromartie is about two miles diſtant from the above, 
ſituated near the fea ; but it is now falling to decay, for 
that nobleman being engaged in the late rebellion, was 
attainted, and received ſentence of death, but was af:er- 
wards reprieved, although the eſtate became the pro- 
perty of the crown. 

We next croſſed the Frith of Cromartie, and landed 
in the county of Sutherland, where are many lofty 
mountains, and ſome of the moſt beautiful lakes in the 
Higblands. 

The firſt place we arrived at was the county town 
Dornoch, where the biſhops of Caithneſs uſed formerly 
to refide, The greateſt part of the cathedral is now in 
ruins, there being only one iſie remaining, in which the 

beo- 
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people of the pariſh attend divine ſervice ; but the bi- 
ſhop's houſe, with thoſe of the dean and prebendaries, 
are utterly demoliſhed. In this church is the burying 
place of the noble family of Sutherland, one of the 
moſt ancient titles in Scotland; and here was depoſited 
the remains of the late amiable earl and counteſs, who 
died within a few days of each other at Bath in 1766. 
They loved each other in lite, and in death they were 
not divided. : 

In the neighbourhoo]. of this town are ſome ancient 
monuments, but not Dcuidical, as a late author ſays, 
for one of them is ſet up in memory of a victory which 
the Scotch obtained over the Danes, and the other is 
called the Thane's Croſs, erected, as appears by the 
architeure, ſome time in the tenth century. This 
place has been ſlained with the blood of ſome of thoſe 
unfortunate creatures, called Witches, who fell a ſa- 
crifice to ignorance and ſuperſtition, but that is not to 
be wondered at in theſe remote parts, when we reflect, 
that in 1751, the {ſame wretched notion prevatied near 
London. {See our account of Hertfordſhire). 

A little beyond this place we crofled through the an- 
cient town of Golſpev, now reduced to a village, not 
containing any thing remarkable, only that the church 
is an old Gothic ſfiruQtuie, and in it are ſome curious 
monuments. | 

A few miles to the weſtward is Brora, another an- 
cient town, in the ſame ruinous condition; and near 1t 
is Dunrobin, the feat of the earl of Sutherland, a ſtron 
caſtle, founded by Robert the firſt, earl of Sutherland, 
in the reign of king Edgar, ſon of Malcolm Canmore. 
It is fituated on a lofty eminence, near the fea, from 
whence there are many fine proſpects, and the whole is 
not only kept in the beit order, but the country round 
it is finely cujtivated, although in the fifty-eighth de- 
gree of north latitude, a 

There are ſome paintings in the gallery, particu- 
Jarly one of the earls of Murray, and two of his chiJ- 
dren. 

Charles I. in the dreſs of that age wherein he 
lived. 

The duke of Alva, in a very ſatirical attitude; and 

A Highland lady of an Amazonian, maſculine coun- 
tenance, who is ſaid to have performed great wonders 
in ſeveral martial exploits. 

In this neighbourhood are many remains of anti- 
quity, particularly thoſe called Pictiſh Caſtles, but in 
reality no other than Druidical temples, where we ti] 
ſee the galleries, where the worſhippers fat, while the 
unhappy victims were ſacrificed, and the baſons into 
which the blood was poured, and afterwards ſprinkled 
upon the people. 

Theſe barbarous actions give us no great opinion of 
our anceſtors ; but they may ſerve to ſhew, that al- 
though the Papiſts do not otter human ſacrifices, yet 
their religion is ſo exactly conformable with Paganiſm, 
that it muſt have been ſtrictly copied after it. 

Along the ſhore, at this place, are many caves, cut 
out of the ſolid rock, uſed firſt by the Druids, as places 
where they inſtructed their ſcholars, and afterwards by 
popiſh hermits, who having nothing left in the world, 
retired from it under all the influence of ſpleen and ma- 
levolence. 

In latter times theſe caves have offered an aſſylum 
for poor afflicted creatures, who fled from the fury of 
their enraged chiefs, who perſecuted them with the 
moſt unfeeling barbarity, and exerciſed ſuch a coercive 
authority over them, as is inconſiſtant with the na— 
tural rights of mankind. At preſent they are uſed as 
huts for hſhermen, there being many of them on 
this coatt, particularly thoſe employed in taking fal- 
Mon. 

Ve next entered the ſhire of Caithneſs, the moſt 
northern in Scotland, and in former tunes the property 
of the nohle family of Sinclair. 

From the village of Hemſdale, a good road extends 
northward, along a ſteep promontory, calied the Ord 
of Caithneſs, where the rocks and precipices are the 
the moſt horrible that can be imagined. Few perſons 
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can venture to look over them; but when they do the- 
ſee prodigious numbers of ſeals, and other creatures, 
floating on the water, while the ſides of the rocks are 
covered with vaſt numbers of ſea fowls. 

At one end of the promontory is Berridale caſtle, ſi- 
tuated on the point of a precipice, before which is a trench 
cut out of the folid rock, and over it was a draw 
bridge ; for as we ſaid in another place, the old barons, 
lairds, or chiefs of clans, were obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in ſuch places, partly to avoid being oppreſſed h 
their neighbours, and partly to eſcape puniſhment fur 
their own crimes, 

There are many Druidical antiquities in this neizh- 
bourhood, particularly a prodigious ftone, hollow at 
the top, and probably has ſtood in its preſent poſit ion, 
many ages before the Romans landed in Britain. 

The caſtle of Dunbeth, like that of Berridale, is {i- 
tuated on a ſteep rock, near the ſea, and is a moſt Ro- 
mantic ſtructure, for the waves continually daſh a- 
gainſt it on three ſides, and on that towards the land, 
is a fine garden, with ſome good plantations of fir. 

There are the ruins of many other caſtles in this 
neighbourhood, all built by the Sinclair's, and there 
are ſtill ſo many branches of that family in this county, 
that moſt of the gentlemen are of that name; but it is 
not a Daniſh family, as the author of the Tour in 
Scotland ſays, for they were originally called St. Clare, 
and came from Normandy with the Conqueror, after 
which they fled to Scotland, to avoid his tyranny, 
where Malcolm Canmore gave them lands and ho- 
nours. 

The next place we arrived at was Weick, or Wick, 
the county town, where the ſheriffs court js held, and 
all the public buſineſs tranſacted. The ſituation of 
this town is pleaſant, being built on a plain, with a 
{mall river on the north, and the ſea on the eaſt. It is 
not Jarge, but ſome of the houſes are extremely neat, 
and near it are the ruins of its ancient caſtle. 

Along the coaſt, on the north of the town, are many 
caſtles, particularly Freſwick, ſtanding on a loſty 
rock, ſeparated from the land by a deep trench, over 
which there was formerly a draw bridge. 

A little more to the north is Keiſs caſtle, now in 
ruins, and Archringal tower, both built on rocks, in 
the ſame manner as Freſwick. 

A few miles farther we arrived at Dungſby, origi- 
nally called Duncan's Bay, being that narrow ſtreiaht 
wh:ch divides the continent of Scotland from the Ork- 
ney Iſlands. Here ſtood the Ferry Houſe in former 
tines, ſtill called John a Groat's Houſe, probably, be- 
cauſe cach perſon, who ſailed over to Orkney, paid a 
groat for their paſſage. The old houſe is now pulled 
down, and a village erected where it ſtood; but Rill it 
retains its ancient name. 

In theſe counties the air is ſharp and piercing in the 
winter, but in ſummer mild and ſerene. In the mid- 
dle of June it is fo light for ſeveral nights together, 
that a perſon can ſee to read the ſmalleſt print at mid- 
night, . | 

In ſpeaking of the manners of the people in other parts 
of Scotland, we have been as exact as poſhble ; but as 
great part of the Highlands are included in the countics 
laſt men:1oned, we ſhall in this place take fome no- 
uroy of the manners and cuſtoms of thoſe ancient peo- 
ple. 

The Highlanders are paſſionate and vindictive, but 
cheartul in converſation, and hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 
Inured to cold and hardſhips, they are robutt an4 
healthy, and few have diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo much 
for their bravery in battle. 

Many of their cuſtoms are borrowed from their Pa- 
can anceſtors, but in that they are not ſingular ; for if 
the learned and pol te people io London, could run in 
crowds, to converſe with the Cock-lane Ghoſt, and 
the late wonder at Stockwell, certainly the poor 
Highlanders may be exculed, if they ſtill believe in 
witchcrait, which cannot be rooted from the hu- 
man mind, but by the united force of learning and te— 
ligion. 
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About the time of the reformation, the Highlanders 
knew little or nothing of Chriſtianity, belides making 
the ſign of the croſs ; for, whatever knowledge the an- 
cient Culdees ſpread amongſt them, it was totally loſt, 
as the Papiſts never feck to make men either wiſer 
or better, heing contented, if they only ſubmit to 
their church, and contribute towards ſupporting the 
prieſts, 

From the reformation, down to the revolution, ſome 
of them became converts to the proteſtant religion ; but 
after the revolution, although many miniſters were ſent 
amongſt them, yet their chiefs, being either Nonjurors 
or Papiits, and the hereditary juriſdictions ſtill remain- 
ing, they were obliged to obey them, and to that was 
owing the laft rebellion. 

The wiſdom of the legiſlator, however, has turned 
that rebcllion to the greateſt advantage, in civilizing 
thoſe people, for the rents of the forteited eſtates a- 
mounting to about twelve thouſand pounds a year, is 
laid out in ſupporting ſchools, and purchaſing flax and 
inſtruments uſed in the manufactory of linnen. 

Thus we fee, that although the rebellion was de- 
ſigned to overturn the civil and religious eſtabliſhment, 
yet by a proper management of the eſtates, the people 
are brought up in all the arts of peace, and inſtructed 
in the principles of the Chrittian religion, ſo that the 
government need not be under any apprehenſion of 
a rebellion breaking out on the principles of the 
laft. 

Another advantage they enjoy is, that of being de- 
livered from the bondage they were under to their 
chiefs, who bound them on pain of death to obey their 
moſt arbitrary orders. 

It is matter of ſurprize, to a thinking perſon, that 
ſuch a branch of the Feudal law ſhould remain ſo long 
in Britain; but it is with ſtates, as with private per- 
ſons, they ſeldom think of danger, till they are rouzed 
by ſome ſtriking event. It is remarkable, that the 
Feudal law was tooner aboliſhed in England than Scot- 


land, which will always be the caſe where trade and 


commerce receives proper encouragement. 

By the Feudal law, no perſon could fell his lands 
without the conſent of the king ; but no ſooner had 
the ſtatute of alienations paſled in the reign of Henry 
VII. than it gradually vaniſhed in England to a ſha— 
dow, which was all that remained at the reſtoration of 
Charles II. when the famous ftatute paſſed, that abo- 
liſhed wardſhips and military ſervices. Happy had it 
been for Scotland that they had followed the Engliſh as 
cloſe in that, as they did in other things ; but the pub- 
lick diſtractions that raged in their own country, in the 
reign of queen Mary, prevented them from turning 
their thoughts to ſo defirable an object. But there were 
other cauſes which prevented the aboliſhing of the 
Feudal law in Scotland, which has not been much 
taken notice of by either the Engliſh or Scottiſh hitto- 
rians. 

The government of Scotland, after the introduction 
of the Feudal law, which they learned from the En— 
gliſh, was an ariftocracy, ſo that the king, with all 
the titles of ſovereignty, was only the chief magiſtrate 
of a body of nobles, who looked upon themſelves as his 
companions, and often dictated to him in the moſt im- 
perous manner. 

It is well known, that James VI. of Scotland was 
brought up by the learned Buchannan, in the moſt in- 
larged notions of Liberty, but having taken the govern- 
ment upon himſelf, before he arrived at the years of 
maturity, and being ſurrounded by ſome of the young 
nobility, he contracted ſtrong prejudices againſt the li- 
berty of the ſubject; and after he had aſcended the 
throne of England, his ſole intention ſeemed to have 
bcen to enſlave the people. 

The ſame notions prevailed in the reign of his ſon, 
and two grandſons, and as they beſtowed great privi— 
leges, upon the Highland chiefs, ſo they were ſure of 
keeping them cloſe to their intereſt, to which may be 
aſcribed all the rebellions which have happened in dcot- 
land fince the revolution. 
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The Pretender landed among them in the ſame fa— 
miljar manner, as if they had been his own ſubjects; 
and had he been as ſure of thoſe in the Lowlands, he 
might have created much more trouble to the govern— 
ment, and even carried the flames of civil war as far 
as London. 

It is a great miſtake to call thoſe engaged in the late 
rebeJlion Preſbyterians, for no body of people in the 
world abhors the Stewarts ſo much as thoſe of that re- 
ligion. Of all the lords concerned in that affair, two 
only were Preſbyterians, namely, the earls of Kilmar- 
nock and Cromartie, and molt of the others were Epit- 
copal Nonjurors, and ſome few Papiſts ; but moſt of 
thoſe of an inferior rank were epiicopalians, and per- 
haps not one Pretbyterian, except ſome few Lowland 
vagabonds, who followed the army for plunder. But 
this is fo evident, that it is waſting time to ſay any 
thing concerning it. 

The Preſbyterian religion is eftabliſhed by law in 
Scotland, on the ruins of the Stewart family, and was 
ever one of them to tucceed to the throne, theſe peo- 
ple might expect the ſame perſecution they formerly 
ſuffered, of which we have already given an account 
in our deſcription of the weſtern counties of Scot- 
land. 

In the Pretender's declaration he promiſed to abo- 
liſh Preſbytery and eſtabliſh Epiſcopacy, which was juſt 
what the Scots expected, and what they may always 
expect from a Stewart. 

In ſpeaking of religion in Scotland, we have only 
touched upon it as a thing entirely local, in our account 
of the manners of the more ſouthern counties, and ſhall 
take this opportunity of conſidering it in a more impor- 
tant light, 

Religion, according to reading and experience, is the 
firſt thing that engages the notice of a traveller, who 
viſits Scotland, as there is no nation in the proteſtant 
part of Europe, where it has made ſuch a diftinguith- 
ing figure, whether we conſider the exemplary lives of 
the people, or the unſpotted characters of the clergy. 
The ancient Scots were always averſe to a prelacy in 
the church, they looked upon it as not only inconſiſ- 
tent with religious liberty, but actually contrary to the 
genuine fpirit of Chriſtianity. They knew that the {a- 
cred ſcriptures condemns a lordly prelacy in the church 
of God, and although it was intruded upon them in the 
reign of Malcolm Canmore, yet they ſeldom paid any 
regard to the papal deciſions. 

W hen the reformation took place, they not only 
aboliſhed prelacy, but alſo in their folemn acts, de- 
clared, that it had no ground or foundation in the word 
of God, and from that period, till the late glorious re- 
volution, the annals of Scotland exhibit little beſides 
a continual ftruggle for the eſtabliſhment of Preſ- 
bytery. 1 

That event, at laſt, took place, and ſince that time 
the Scottiſh clergy have, by the uniformity of their 
lives, and a conſtant adherence to their duty, reigned 
as objects of love in the hearts of their people, But for 
all that, they have not been without their public diſ- 
ſenſions. 

When the Preſbyterian religion was eſtabliſhed in 
conſequence of the claims of right at the Revolution, 
the patrons, who formerly preſented miniſters to liv- 
ings, were deprived of that privilege, and the people 
were to chuſe their own paſtors. 'I his was certainly as 
juſt an inftitution as ever could take place ; but the 
Tory miniſtry, in the reign of queen Anne, in order 
to oppreſs the Preſbyterians as much as poſſible, pro- 
cured another act, reſtoring patronages, which has in 
the end created a ſchiſm in the moſt united church that 
ever was eſtabliſhed by human laws. 

Men of heretical notions and ſcandalous lives having 
been preſented by ſome of the patrons to livings, the 
people forſook the church, and in 1734, eight Of the 
miniſters, having been depoſed, for not complying with 
the patronage act, their pariſhioners erected meetings 
for them, and they formed themſclves into a preſbytery, 
under the name ot Seceders, i. e. people who diſſented 
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from the eſtabliſhed church, ITheſe miniſters being ex- 
tremely popular, their hearers encreaſed in great num- 
bers, and in about ten years, they became ſo numerous 
that they had meetings in every part of Scotland, ex- 
cept the Highlands. 

To encreate their popularity and keep up the ſpirit of 
oppoſition among the people, they framed a covenant 
much in the ſaine form as the ſolemn league, which 
every perſon was obliged to {wear before he could be 
admitted to the communion, or have his child baptized. 
In this manner they went on till 1747, when one Mr. 
Gibb, miniſter of the ſeceders meeting at Edinburgh, 
ſtarted an objection, that no burgeſs, or member of a 
corporation could take the covenant, becauſe in that 
they are obliged to ſwear, that they will do every thing 
in their power to overthrow the eſtabliſhed religion, 
whereas every burgeſs, when he takes up his freedom, 
ſwears that he will maintain it. As is uſual in all diſ- 
putes about the exterior parts of religion, both parties 
grew warm, and after much altercation they formed 
themſelves into two bodies, ſtill known by the names 
of Burghers and Anti-burghers. 

Gibb, the leading man among the Anti-burghers, 
who is ſtill alive, has been always noted for a moſt tur- 
bulent diſpoſition. His nature was not ſweentened by 
education, but even learning ſeems to have ſoured his 
temper, as will appear from the following anecdote, 

He and his brethren propoſed, in conformity with 
the papiſts, to excammunicate all thoſe who differed 
from them in religion, particularly thoſe who had Jately 
afluined the name of burghers, and to make the cere- 
mony as ſolemn as poſſibly, Mr. John Erſkine, miniſter 
of Leſlie, was appointed to excommunicate his own 
father Mr. Ralph Eiſkine, miniſter at Dumfermling. 
This will appear ſhocking to ſome of our readers, but 
it is ſolemn matter of fact, for we were preſent at the 
ceremony, when the young gentleman mounting the 
pulpit, delivered the awtul judgment againft his father 
in the follewing words. 


& ] being a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, and having 
„ power, and authority from him, do in his name, and 
& by his authority, excommunicate, caſt out of the true 
« church, and deliver up to the devil, Mr. Ralph 
„ Erſkine, &c. &c.“ | 


But we believe the reader has had enough of Scottiſh 
popery, and therefore we ſhall not trouble him with 
any more, only to obſerve, that theſe two parties have 
{read chemſelves all over Scotland, and there is ſcarce 
a great town, where there are not two of their meet- 
ings. They alſo hate one another in the molt hearty 
manner, and if an Anti-burgher was to go into the 
church of a burgher, he is ſure to be excommunicated, 
and ſent to the devil, with a certificate of his bad be- 
haviour, in order to learn better manners, and be more 
judicious in the choice of his company. 

With reſpect to politicks, Scotland has made a very 
conſiderable figure in the preſent age, and the people, 
who of all the nations in Europe are the molt tenacious 
of their privileges, and the greateſt aſſerters of freedom, 
have been branded with the ignominous name of ſup- 
porters of deſpotiſm and arbitrary power. 

Such an accufation, however, cannot be helieved 
either by the man of reading or knowledge, and as all 
the inhabitants of this iſland are happily united under 
one government, they ought not to form their notions 
of their fellow ſubjects, from their being born in a cer- 
tain diſtrict, but make the man of merit their friend, 
and the villain their enemy. 


Among other eminent perſons born in this diftrict of 
Scotland, we ſhall only mention the following. 


Tohn Graham, lord viſcount Dundee, was deſcended 
from « very honourable family, his father being one of 
the collateral branches of the Graham's, dukes of Mon- 
troſe. He was born in the ſhire of Murray 1647, and 
after he had acquired a ſufficient ſhare of Grammar 
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learning, was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies, in the kinga“ 
college of Aberdeen, and afterwards ſpent ſome years 
in ſtudying the civil law in the univerſity of Urrecht. 

At Utrecht he firſt diſcovered his love of arms, and 
having ſerved under the prince of Orange in ſeveral 
campaigns he was on the point of obtaining a re giment, 
but the intereſt of a Dutch officer carried it againſt him, 
to that he left the ſervice and returncd to Scotland in 
1677. His reputation for military knowledge ſoon re- 
commended him to the notice of thoſe in power, and a 
regiment of dragoons being raiſed to ſuppreſs the meet- 
ings of the preſbyterians, the command was given to 
him, and he was honoured with knighthood. 

In this new ſtation he was ſent into the weſt, where 
he committed ſuch horrid cruelties as are a diſgrace to 
human nature, and will remain an eternal infamy to 
that government, that could countenance ſuch proceed - 
ings. On the acceſſion of James II. he quarreled with 
the earl of Queenſberry the high commiſhoner of Scot- 
land, but having at the ſame time joined himſelf with 
the popiſh party, he and the earl of Perth ſet out for 
London, where they procured an order to turn Queegs- 
berry out of favour, and Graham was created a peer, 
and placed at the head of the army. 

During the whole of that reign, he countenanced all 
the illegal methods uſed by the king to eſtabliſh popery 
and arbitrary power, and when the convention of eſtates 
met at Edinburgh 1689, he threatened to lead an armed 
force into that city, in order to diſconcert their bufi- 
nels. That, however, he was not able to effect, and 
therefore having placed a garriſon in the Baſs, he 
marched to the north, where he augmented his forces, 
but general Mackay being fent againſt him, both par- 
ties came to an engagement at the paſs of Killicrankie, 


| where he was ſhot through the belly, juſt when he had 


obtained the victory 1689. 


John Sage, M. A. was born ſomewhere in the diſ- 
trick alicady de{cribed 1652, his father being at that 
time a captain in the army, When he had gone thro” 
the ordinary courſe of Grammar learning, he was ſent 
to tiniſh his ſtudies in the college of St. Salvator, in the 
univeriity of St. Andrews, where he took the degree of 
maſter of arts. 

When he left the univerſity, he was appointed maſter 
of a Grammar (ſchool in Perthſhire, where one Mr. 
Drummund a gentleman of fortune, became acquainted 
with him, and took him into his family as a tutor to 
his ſons, He accompanied his pupils to the univerſity 
of St. Andrews, where he became acquainted with the 


meſt eminent proteitors, and while the young pentlemen 


were attending their exerciſes, Mr. Sage made himſelf 
compleat maſter of divinity, by attending the lectures 
in the new college. 

When his pupils had finiſhed their ftudies, he left 
them, and went to viſit Dr. Roſs, profeſſor of Divinity 
in the univerſity of Glaſgow, who perſuaded him to en- 
ter into orders, and procured for him one of the churches 
in that city, He remained there till the revolution, 
when refuſing to comply with the Presbyterian religion 
he was turned out, and ſpent the greateſt part of his 
tm: in writing againſt the Presbyterians, for which he 
was the beit qualified of any that ever lived in that 
country. 

He was ſo accurately converſant with the fathers, 
ſchoolmen, criticks and commentators that he could 
turn to them upon any occaſion, without being at the 
trouble to conſult an index, and he had a lively feverity 
in his manner of expreſſion, that is ſeldom to be found 
He was alſo a perfect maiter 
of logic, nay ſo perfect, that like the jeſuits, he could 
ſupport a bad cauſe, with the ſame ſtrength of reaton 
as a good One, 

His book intitled the fundamental charter of Presby- 
tery, is as great a perverſion of hiſtory, as we ever re- 
member to have read; but the manner ſo engaging, the 
method fo uniform, and the language ſo elegant, that 
were it put into the hands of an ordinary reader, he 
would immediately conclude, that a Presbyterian, and 
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a wicked man, are only ſynonimous terms. His whole 
life from that time forward was ſpent in writing books 
on controverſal ſubjects, and inſtructing ſome of the 
young, Scottiſh nobility in Jacobitical principles. He 
died at Edinburgh 1711, and was interred in the Gray 
Friars church yard, amidit a vaſt concourſe of people, 
who had always treated him with reſpect, 


Duncan Forbes, eſquire, late Lord Preſident of 
the Court of Seſſion, was born at Culloden Houle, 
' 1685. 

His father having deſigned him for the law, ſent 
him, when he had paſſed through the Grainmar ſchool, 
firſt to the univerſity of Edinburgh, and afterwards to 
Utrecht, where he not only acquired the knowledge of 
the civil law, but likewiſe every branch of polite lite- 
rature, and returned to his native country, with all the 
accompliſhments which do honour to human na- 
ture. 

Being called up to the bar, he ſoon made a very diſ- 
tinguiſhing figure, and ſeldom or ever undertook a cauſe 
that was not decided in favour of his client. After ſome 
years practice at the bar, he was appointed lolicitor 
general, and afterwards lord advocate, and in both 
thoſe important ſtations, he aCted in ſuch a manner, as 
will ever do honour to his memory. 

It was during the time he was lord advocate, that 
the writings of the late Mr. Hutchinſon, (ſee our de- 
ſcription of Yorkſhire,) were put into his hands, and 
when he aſked ſome of the neighbouring clergy their 
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opinion concerning them, they declined giving him any 
aniwer, which, to uſe his own words, induced him to 
rub up what little knowledge he had of the Hebrew 
language, and ſtudy the ſacred Scriptures, during his 
leiſure hours. What progreſs he made in thoſe ſtudies 
may be ſcen in his thoughts on*religion, his letter to a 
bichop, and his refleEtions on tie ſources of incredu« 
lity, which are well worth the peruſal of every Chriſ- 
tian. 

He was afterwards advanced to the high dignity of 

pi : S 
Lord Preſident of the Court of Seſſion, and às no man 
was better qualified for ſuch 2n important office, ſo 
no man ever diſcharged the duty of a judge with greater 
integrity. 

When the rebellion broke out, he ſpent all he had, 
and even mortgaged his eſtate, to ſupport the govern= 
ment; but after the battle of Culloden, the miniſtry 
retuſed to reimburſe him, which had too great an effect 
on his confiitution, and brought on a fever, of which 
he died November 1746, and was attended to the grave 
by the magiſtrates and miniſters of Edinburgh, with 
the lords of ſeſſion, and the whole body of advocates. 

He was a lincere friend to his country, and contri- 
buted largely towards every ſcheme that ſcemed likely 
to promote its intereſt ; and he was the munificent pa- 
tron of learning and learned men. 


This diſtrict of Scotland is bounded on the ſouth by 
the counties of Aberdeen, Perth and Argyle ; but on 
all the other ſides, by the Ocean, 


The 


N treating of the iſlands of Great Britain, we ſhall 

1 begin with thoſe that lay moſt to the north, and ſo 

proceed in the moſt regular order, as we have al- 
ready done, in deſcribing the different counties. 


Zetland, vulgarly called Shetland, is ſituated be- 
tween fixty one and ſixty two degrees of north latitude, 
and is nearer to Norway then to any part of the con- 
tinent of Scotland. 

They conſiſt of forty- ſix inhabited iſlands, and forty 
ſmall ones, which are not inhabited, but only uſed tor 
paſture ; beſides which there are thirty different rocks 
riſing out of the ſea, in the form of iſlands, on which 
there are no grals, but vaſt locks of wild fowls make 
their neſts on them, and the inhabitants take them, and 
ſell them to the people, both in Scotland and Nor- 
Way. | 

At what time theſe iſlands were firſt peopled is not 
certainly known, and many of the learned, particularly 
fir Robert Sibbold, and Mr. Wallace, have imagined 
them to be the Thule of the ancients, becauſe the poet 
Claudian, in his encomium on the emperor Theodo— 
fius, ſays, that He ſtood in the froſts of Caledonia, 
e while the iſlands of Orkney were dyed with the blood 
« of the Saxons, and Thule was ſtained with Pictiſh 
« yore, while the Icy mountains of Strathern bemoan— 
« ed the lots of her {laughtered inhabitants.” 

It is really difficult to make any thing of theſe words, 
although the author lived near the end of the fourth 
century, and might have been more explicit; but the 
Romans who wrote of Britiſh affairs were all ſtrangers 
to the iſland, and therefore there is no wonder they 
were often impoſed upon by the accounts received from 
the lieutenants, for ſoldiers are ſeldom good hitto- 
rians. 


W 
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Had the original inhabitants been a colony of Picts 
or Scots, it would naturally follow, that at leaſt ſome 
remains of their language might ſtill be found, al- 
though their cuſtoms were forgotten or diſuſed, But 
ſo far are they from the leaſt remains of a Pictiſn ac- 
cent, that their language is purely Saxon, and moſt of 
their proper names ſhew, that they were originally a 
colony of the Norwegians; and certainly that is the 
moſt probable opinion, for in ancient times, we find 
them ſometimes under the government of Scotland, and 
ſometimes under Norway, according to the ſtrength or 
either nation. 

In the reign of Alexander III. we find them ceded 
by the Norwegtans to Scotland, but whether the pco- 
ple pretered the Norwegian government, or for what 
other reaſon, 1s not certainly known, only that we fin:t 
them again ſubject to Norway, although not long, for 
the scots have been in poſſeſſion of them, without the 
leaſt interruption, about three hundred years. 

What we have ſaid of Shetland, may likewiſe be 
applied to the Orkney lands, which undoubtedly were 
firſt peopled from the ſame part of the continent, al- 
though Scottiſh families have ſince fettled amongſt 
them. 

ne firft of the iflands, is one laying at an equal 
diſtance, between Orkney and Scotland, and is called 
Fair Ifle, inhabited by a few fiſhermen, who are e- 
ſteemed good ſailors, and extremely well acquainted 
with the rocks on that coaſt, ſo that they are generally 
made choice of to pilot ſuch ſhips as come that way. 

The principal iſland is called Mainland, becauſe of 
its being much larger than the others, for it is fixiy 
miles in length, and in moſt parts, twenty broad, al- 


| though in ſome others not above ten or twelve, 


Mott parts of this iſland are well cultivated, and the 
chief 
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art, containing about three hundred families. 

The houſes are all built of ſtone, extremely courſe, 
and few of them are above two ſtories high, nor does 
the churches contain any thing remarkable, 

On the weſtern extremity of this iſland is another 
town, called Scalloway, much ſmaller than Lerwick ; 
but in it the courts of juſtice are held, under the ſheriff 
of Orkney and Shetland, Here are ſtill to be ſeen the 
ruins of an ancient caſtle, which has fallen to decay, 
ſince the laſt centurv, for during the times of Oliver 
Cromwel, a garriſon was kept in It. 

Throughout the whole of this neighbourhood, are fine 
fields of barley, but oats do not thrive ſo well as in 
Orkney, which obliges the inhabitants to purchaſe that 
valuable article, either from there, or the continent of 
Scotland, 

To the ſouth of the Mainland are ſeveral iſlands, 
all inhabited, but every houte ſtands at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the others, fo that there are neither towns 
or villages, 

On the weſt of the main land is Foula, a ſmall 
iſlend, but well cultivated, and in it are about an hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

Brafla, fituated on the eaſt of the Mainland, is only 
about five miles long, and two broad; but it is not only 
well cultivated and populous, but has the beſt bay and 
harbour of any in Shetland. In this ſmall iſland, the 
Hamburghers and Dutch, cſtabliſh booths and huts, 
during the ſeaſon, where they pickle their herrings, by 
which conliderable ſums of money are ſpent among the 
people, and ſome of the inhabitants acquire independant 
fortunes, 

To the north of Braſſa, are ſeveral other iſlands, all 
inhabited, and in each of them is a church, beſides 
fome chapels of eaſe. 

From Lerwick, on the Mainland, is a ferry to Yell, 
the next largeſt iſland, being about fixteen miles in 
length, and in moſt places, except the middle, a- 
bout eight miles broad, for it is in ſhape, almoſt 
like the cypher 8. The ground in this ifland 1s 
extremely barren, for the greateſt part of it conſiſts of 
naked rocks, on which are vaſt numbers of wild fowl ; 
but the people have their houſes near the ſea, and 
there are three churches beſides chapels. 

The iſland of Burray lies contiguous to Yell, and 
has two churches, with ſome good ground, where bar- 
ley grows to great perfection, but moſt of the people 
are hſhermen, who ſubſiſt by trading with the Dutch. 

Great Rule, is another iſland more to the eaſt, and 
has one church, and a good harbour, where ſhips often 
put in, when overtaken by a ſtorm in their paſſage to 
Archangel, and other places in the north of Europe, 

Tronda and Walſey, lie a little more to the north, 
and from the laſt is a ferry to Vuiſt or Uſt, the moſt 
fertile of all theſe iſlands, and its further extremity 1s 
the moſt northern part of the B:itiſh dominions in 
Europe. Some of the rocks in this iſland, are ſeen at 
a great diſtance, and in it are many remains of ſmall 
forts, called by the inhabitants pictiſh caſtles, but moſt 
probably ſome of them were uſed as places of defence, 
and others as Pagan temples. 

The reſt of the iſlands lie ſcattered north and ſouth 
of the main land, but none of them have any towns, 
nor does the villages contain above eight or ten houſes. 
The uninhabited iſlands are not diſtinguiſhed by any 
proper names, but are all called Holms, a Daniſh word, 
that ſignifies a place for paſture, In theſe places they 
fecd vaſt numbers of horſes, black cattle and fheep, but 
they are extremly ſmall, although the horſes are good 
for labour, and the fleſh both of their bullocks and 
ſheep is very tender and delicious. None of them ever 
lay in ſtables, or places of ſhelter, and yet they are 
ſo tame, that they will ſuffer any ſtranger to take 
them. 

Great numbers of wild fowls are taken in all the 
iſlands, and ſuch as are not uſed by the inhabitants, are 
killed and ſalted up in barrels for the uſe of tte Dutch, 
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and other foreigners, who frequent the place. This 
may ſeem improbable to ſome of our readers; but we 
can aſiure them we have taſted ſome of their geeſe kept 
above fix months in pickle ; and although not very de- 
licious, yet, to uſe the king of Sweden's words, « they 
may be eaten.” "There are many eagles in thele iſlands, 
with whom the poeple are continually at war, for theſe 
voracious birds deftroy ſo many of the lambs, that they 
are obliged to keep people to watch them. 

Fiſh are taken here in ſuch plenty, that were proper 
encouragement given by the legiſlature, we ſhould have 
little occaſion to complain of the dearth of proviſions, 
and vaſt ſums of money might be annuaily brought into 
the nation by the ſale of that valuable article to thoſe 
people, who reſide in countries, where the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion is eſtabliſhed. 

Indeed there tis ſcarce any thing can contribute more 
towards promoting the intereſt of Britain than the en- 
couragement given to our {1ſheries ; but, alas, that has 
been much neglected, and the Dutch have been ſuffered 
to reap all the benetits and advantages ariſing from our 
own feas, where nature has been ſo liberal. By a cal- 
culation made by Mr. Cobbe, it appears, that freſh 
fiſh of the beſt ſort may be conveyed from any part of 
the Britiſh coaſt to the moſt interior towns in the {pace 
of twenty-four hours, and fold at the rate of one penny 
per pound, which with the exports would be an annual 
ſaving to the nation of, at leaſt, five hundred thouſand 
pounds. 

By the fame ingenious gentleman's fcheme, we ſhou!d 
at all times have had as many ſeamen, as would be able 
to oppoſe the deſigns of our enemies; but the whole 
ſcheme came to nothing through the intereſt of thoſe, 
who riot on the ſpoils of their plundered country. 

The air of theſe iſlands is in general ſharp, and the 
ſoil is barren, but the pcople are the moſt hoſpitable that 
are to be met with any where. Their religion is the 
Presbyterian, the fame as eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and 
ſo faithful have their miniſters been in the diſcharge of 
their duty, that the meaneſt perſon is ſo well inſtructed 
in the principles of the chriſtian Faith, that like the poor 
people throughout Scotland, a perſon by aſking them a 
ſingle queſtion, may in anſwer hear the whole heads of 
chriſtian divinity. 

Crimes are fo ſeldom known among them, that a 
gentleman, who was ſheriff and held the courts up- 
wards of ſixteen years, told us, that in all that time, 
not ſo much as one perſon was tried for a miſdemeaner. 
When diſputes ariſe among them, which is but ſeldom, 
they do not throw away their money on rapacious law- 
yers ; but refer the deciſion to ſome of their neighbours. 
Phyſicians are not known among them, ſor in all diſ- 
orders incident to the human frame, they apply herbs, 
and ſuch other things as the author of nature has ap- 


pointed. 


Upon the whole, if theſe poor people are unacquaint- 
ed with the luxuries ſo much coveted by the inhabi- 
tants of more ſoutherly climates, they are ſeldom guilty 
of the ſame vices, and ſurely thoſe who live in the moſt 
innocent manner in this life, if they do not enjoy un- 
interrupted happineſs here, have at leaſt reaſon to expect 
it hereafter, 


About eighteen leagues to the welt of Shetland, arc 
the iſlands of Orkney, called by the Romans, and all 
the Latin hiſtorians, Orcades, but we cannot learn the 
meaning of that name. Like Shetland, they appear 
to have been peopled originally from Norway. for not 
only the proper names, but alſo the manners and cul- 
toms are the ſame, 

It is true, they were ſometimes a part of the Pictiſh 
kingdom, for they are only feperated from Caithnels 
by a narrow arm of the ſea, ſtill called Pentland Frith; 
but when the Scots ſubdued the Picts, although thev 
reckoned theſe iſlands as part of their dominions, yet 
it does not appear, that they had any more than a no- 
minal power over them; for at the battle of the ſtan- 
dard 1137, the biſhop of Orkney attended the biſhop of 
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York, but we preſume that was rather from choice. 
than in conſequence of any right the Eng 
theſe iſlands. 

Soon after that period, they were taken ſrom the 
Scots, by the Norwegians, but M anus, king of Nor- 

way, reſtored them to lexander III. and ee 
they have been conſidered as a part of the Scottiſh king- 
dom. 

[The number of theſe lands are about e ; 
but above ten of them are not inhabited. 
uſed as places for pailure, 
in Shetland, 

The moſt ſouthern of them is called Stroma, but it 
is ſo near the coaſt of Caithneſs, that it was Mays 
conſidered 2 Part of that county, ; 

This thand is cxtremely fertile, and the sir has ſuch 


being only 
and call. d Holmes, like thoſe 


a ſurprizing Q ny ity, that bodies left unburicd wit! be- 
treſy in a few d days. The inhabitants cc nh) of about 
thirty familice, fore of whom 412 employed in hul— 
bancry, others are niſnermen; but the greateſt number 
of them are em ployed as pilots to the ſhip: who 1: 
way from the eaſt ro the well [cas » becauſe the paflage 
1s ſo narrow, that ſlips ae en in great danger, un 
tc(s affifted by ore who knows the cout, 

At this iſland the p flagge boat Jrom John a Grou's 
houſe, flops in its way to Souih Ronalthaw, another 
land, about fix miles long, and five broad, extremely 
populous, and well cultivated, with two good pariſh 
churches One cf thele churche 55 dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, is very anc wnt, and in it is a tc one four 
{cet long, and two broad, with a fig ure of a man's leet 
upon it, Various have be en the conjectures of the 
learned concerning the ule of this ſtone; but the mol! 
common opinion is, that it was ſet up here for tucn 
perions to do penance on, who had offered any affront 
to the prieſts in the days of po Pery. 

In the times of popery, when a new biſhop was ſent 
to Orkney, he WAS TECCEIVEC 0 1 this church, and to one 
of the pillars a jug or flagon was hu ns, which one of 
the officers filled with 1 Or, and prete nt-d it to the 
biſhop. If he drank it oft, 2 peopie immediately con- 
cluded, that he would * a good biſhop, but it he ei— 
ther made two Grauphts or refuſe d to drink, they proo- 
noſticateden thing but miſchicf from his govern— 
ment. ; 

On ſuch cccaſions, 't was uſual for the people of 

all the neighbouring iſtes, to flock to this p place, and fo 
much were they blinded by ſuperſtition. that the bi- 
ſhops not drinking off the liquor, affected them in ſuch 
a manner, that they returned diſcontolate to their fa— 
milies. 

'Fne next iſland is Swinna, not above two miles in 
length, and one broad, but extremely fertile, and 
moſtly inhabited by huſbandmen. It bas alto a good 
harbour, with a quarrey oi ſlate, and is remarkable for 
ſome whirlpools which are continually in motion. as 
if agitated by ſomething in the 
earth. | 

The iſland called Skerries, Jays a little to the eaſt of 
this, end ſurrounded with ſteep rocks, upon which are 
ore2t numbers of wild fowl, | 

On the norih of it is Hoy, a large ifland, about 
twelve miles in length, and fix broad, being p rely 
mountainous, and partly cultivated. Some of the 
mountains are extremely nig Ih, and on them are 
numbers of thoſe animals called White Hares, fo of- 
ten mentioned by the Scotrifh hiſtorians, Here are vlio 
great numbers or Solan geeſe, wich many other forts of 
wild fowl, particularly eagles, «ho make ſuch havock 

among the lambs, that. tne perion, Who kills one ct 
them, is intitled to a hen, or its value; from every 
houſe in the pariſh, 

In a ſolitary common, at the bottom of a ſte-p moun- 
tain in this iſland is a ſtone, {x fest long, and ei ht- 
teen fect broad, hollowed in the middle by inſtruments, 
as appears from the marks of them being {till viſible, In 
the middle is an entrance about two feet high, and 


V1 this 


interior part of the 


Fro ar 


near it lies a flat ſtone, which appears to have been uſed 


as a door. In the inſide 


37 


is a bed with a pillow cut 


iſh had over 


| 
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lofty ſpire is ſeen at a great diſtance. Many of 


- 0 * * 
out of the ſolid ſtone, and at one end a hearth, with 
hole above it, that ſeems to have ſerved both to con vey 
the ſmoke. and admit the Iiche, IN car the entrance 


* 


on the outſide is a fine clear ſpring of treſh Water, a 1d 
ic is the veneral Opinion that Lac place was tormerty the 
refidence of a hermit. | 

Poſſib'“ he might have been a perſon of hivh rank, 
v ho mc tin; {F with ſome difa ppoint ments Or 1 } lies in 
life, had d. voted the remainder of his de ys to foliiude, 
and fintthed his cave with his own hands. 

In the months of! May, June and July, many peco— 
ple aſcend the hill, near this fone, in order to lee à 
great cutioſity, namely, a Juminous appearance in the 
air, reſembling a great body of licht, but mol pieba— 
bly only the reflection of the ſun's beams, fem fore 
other rock. 

Near che botton of the hill is the church, an! a gen— 
tleman's ſeat, built in the moſt rural manner 
ther in Shetland, nor in Orkney, arc there fo moch as 
one tree, which makes the country appear exiremly 
naked. 

A little to the north of this place is the iſland of 
F lotta, farrounded by ſteep rocks, and exticmcly bar - 
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ren, moſt of the prop le ſubſiltt nz by ülhing, and catch- 
ing wild fowis ; but it has a good pariſh 1 — and 


ſcveral {mall villages, 

he next ifland to the: _ is Burta, a ſine avree- 
able place and batley. ic 
has alſo #« ond oute, 5 8 0 Private pentlc- 
man, with a chapel, in which the pcople attend divine 
{-rvice, and in_motl paris of it are great numbers of 
rathits. 

Betwixt theſe iſlands and Pomona, the principal one, 
Called the Main Land, ade many fmall ones, where vaſt 
A-vocks of cattle are fed, that preſents to the traveller 
an ayrecabie fight in ſuch a northern part of the 
world. 

Pomona, or the Main Land, is about twenty-four 
miles long, and from fix to nine broad, being moulily 
of an oval form. It has four cxcclient harbours, nine 
pariſh churches ; and here is Kickwall, the only town 
in Or! ney. It is built on a Bas bay of the tea, and 
extends about a mile in length, but the buildings ſtand 
at a conſiderable d ſtance from each other, to that it is 
not ſo populous as might be expected, 

It was formerly the ſeat of a Þi iihop, and the cathe- 
dra), a ſtately Gothic ſtructufe, is {fill ſtanding, ſup— 
ported On each tide by fourteen ſtone pillors, and tne 
the walls 
are Carved in the moſt curious manner; and over the 
gates are ſome pieces of Moſaic work, compot d 
and white ftones, fixed together we great art. 

Near the c urch! is the bithop's pal c, NOW T aha bite 
by one ot the miniſters; and at a litile diſtance are th: 
ruins of a {tately caſtle, where the carls of Orrguey ior- 
racrly reſided. 

he ruins of a fort built by Oliver Cromwell, are 
ſtill viſible, on the north of the town, ſurrounded with 
deep ditches, faced with ſtone, but moſt of the walls 
have been taken down. 

"The royal palace, built for the uſe of ſuch of the 
Scottiſh kings as viſited Orkney : ſtood at the welt of the 
town, and great part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, 

conſilting of many hne apartments, with carvings 4 the 
moſt cuiious manner. Here both the fherifts and jut- 
tices hold their courts, and the town has (ii; cd 
many Valuable privileges, upwards of three hundred 
ears, 


There is alſo a free ( 
are vuallificd for the Univertity, 
lars arc entitled to exhibitions, 
St. Andre WS, 

In every part of this ifla ind we meet with ancient mo— 
Puments, which Lear an exact reſemblance to Fc e on 
Saliſbury Plain, a though far inferior in ſize. Theſe 
were undoubtedly ſome of the Pagan Vemvoles, ofed by 
the Druids ; for in one of the Hones are to be ſcen the 
hole to which che vidim was bound, previous to the 


and extremely lert in COT 
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Trammar- ſchool, where youth 
and many of the ſcho- 
both in Aberdeen and 


ſaciifice, The whole ſcems to have been turrounded by a 
8 * deep 
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deep ditch, and near it 1s a ſtone cauſeway of great an- 
Quity, Where (ome lautes a ew years ago dug up a 


p.rcel uf vet claſps made in the form of a horle ſhoe, 
but there Was leniption upon them. There ate 
% many funcial monuntnts in this iſland, which 1s 
nat to be wordered wt, when we u reflect that it was of- 
ten the {vat of wa: the Scots and Nory. 

d alternately ſab ject to both nations. ang of thele 
are cut out of the ſolid rock, and have pro- 
'v continucd the iſ},nd was firſt inha- 


10 


herwe i gians, 
ulchres 


Cver {ince 


Copinſua, and Shapinſha, are both ſituated to the 
It the Mainland, and beſides a conſiderable num- 
bitants arc noted for their producing the beſt 
-reat nun, bers of Wild fowl. Each has 
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its paiith church, and near them are ſeveral ſmaller 
4 - * 
i. ane s, called Hiulms, uſcd only for paſture to the 


Papa Scronſo, another ſmall iſland, ſtands a little 
more to the north, and is well cultivated, with a con- 
bie number of inhabitants. in the church-yard 
o ftran,: vers, a grave nineteen ject long, 
ala le Mm ETINE ein "hs tt century, Dr. Wallace tells us, 
that part of a human fkelcton was dug up here of a mot 
gigeantc lie. 

Nanda, 2a moſt beautiful iſland lies a little more to the 
„and is about twelve miles long, though extreme- 
Iy narrow, but is well innabited, and betides great 
Quantit es of oats and barlcy, it affords paſture for vatt 
1 0 f cattle. 

I. ad Eda are coniderable iſlands a little more 
north; where chere are but few inhabitants, but 


dera 
ate Mt if {hewn t 
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there are great plenty of rabbits and wild fowls. 
Rouſa is Htuated more to tne north caſt, well inha- 
bited, and ee uces ęrcat quantities of corn, beſides 


affording zood paſture for cattle. 

Near the above is another ſma!l iſland, calle Egleſha, 
where there is a good harbour for fliping, and a hand- 
ſome church with pire ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 


The iſland of WW; eltra ſtands more to the noith, and 
is not only populeus, but alſo well inhabited, and has 
an old caitie at trems to have been a place of great 
ſtrength in former times. At the northern extremity 
f Weſtra, is a ftee; perpendicular rock, Which the 


( 

vulgar imagine has the {ame qualities as the loadſtone, 
and believe that if thcy approach near it with any iron 
in their p. chet, they will not be {ble to return; but 
that is OWY a iy notion, for there is no difference 
between it and any other rocks in theſe iſlands. 

There are alto many Daniſh or Norwegian monu- 
ments in ths iſland, and in one of them ſome years 220 
a huwan fieleton 
one ſide and a fword on the other, t 


2 
was Jug up, With a be ttle ax on the 


the common method 


uſed by the northern nations in burying their dead. 
Here are alſo ſome druidical monuments, and the rc- 


mains of itrong forts that have been built at different 
times by the Norwe 2214718, 

Papa V/citra is more to the north, and is well culti- 
vated, and efteemed one of the moſt healthy of all the 
Orkney illands. It alſo abounds with ancient Daniſh 
monuments let up in memory of fume of their heroes, 
who were killed in their wars with the Scots. 

Weyre, and Outkerrie are the moſt northern of all 


theſe iflands, and principally inhabited By tſhermen, 
but do not contain any thing remaikable. Dr. Wal- 


lace in his account of Orkney wy us, that in 1682 
two hihcrmen in the iſtand of Wrr azrecd to go a Aub. 
ing, but the day being ſtormy, 15 wite of one of then 
prevails d with her huſb and to ſtay at i me, which he 
complying with, the other went cut in his boat and was 
drowned alma wit! ſome others. Ihe wife of the man 
who remainey at bome, ſaw her neighbours periſh in 
their bots, as ine was at work in the fields, and rcjoic- 
that her huſband was ſafe, went home to 
of the affair; but as ſoon as ſhe entered the 
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houſe, ſhe ſaw him ftanding on his head in a tub of 
Water d Ged. It ſcei that he had e One to iCEK or 


f 3 N 3 . 1 
drink, aud being ſeized with a fit, fell into ite tub, and 
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periſhed, "Thoſe who are born to be Crowned wil! ne- 
ver be hanged, 

The air of the Orkneys is more mild than tust 0 
Sh; etland, ard the foil is in general much better, 
ducing good crops of outs and barley, Pio particular 
manut facto es are Carried on, but the trade is veiy ex- 
tenſive, ak enciealing every vc . 

In the pri 12 ſealon they T nd a numerous fect cf 
ſmall veſicls to Leich, and other tonne in the touch of 
Scotland, laden with ſalt beef, mutton 


wild fovels and 
difterent forts of ihn, with vaſt quantities of fins, and 


featners, in return for Which the proprietors take ſuch 
ſort of goods as are manuſactured in the Lowlands, and 
return home to their iſiands richly laden. 1 key like- 
wiſe ſend ficets to Holland and the Baltic, for no pco- 


ple re more induſt: ious, nor 
of their riches. 

In moſt things they reſemble the inhall! Lat ts of Shet- 
land in their manners and dif ſpolitions, only that they 
are more lively, and equally virtuous and religious, 
Fuperſtition is not wholly erradicated from their minds, 
but they are much leſs addicted to it than either the 
Ilighlanders, or thoſe who inhavit the weitern iſlands 
which can only be afc l 
Pricfh yierjan Clergy. 

llaving thus deſcribed every thing worth notice in 
* kncy and She tland. we ſhall next give an account 
of thoſe it) :nds, called He -brida 8 and tihucde ”y ao ie at 
cients, Which lay ſcattertd, through 
part oi the e uCaiedonian ce, and from time im: 
morial, part oi the antieut kingdom of Scotlald, for 
tne pIctiin dommnions nevei extended lo tar to the wei. 
Some oj incle u{linds are large and extiemely | populous 
others are ſmall, and poorly culivated, and fore 0 
only uied for paſture, but the exact nander has never 
been fully aſcertained, Lecauſe of the vaſt numbers dr 
bays and creeks, that make ſome of them appear two or 
three while they are only ane. 

The moſt no 1 therly 1s St. Kilda, called by the anci- 
ents Hirta, not above five miles in circumference 2d 
ſituated in the ocean avove hixty miles diftant from the 
Lewis, ſo that its inhabitants are in a manner {ut up 
from the zeſt of the World. It is ſurrounded on alli ndes 
except in one corner, by ſteep precipiccs, and cen the 
bay, where the land! ing pla ce is, has only a ſingle p 
ſage up the rock K, that admits only one perſon at a time. 
Solan geeſe and eagles are found on the rocks, Al 1 che 
natives are ſo dextrous in taking them, that the a0 
without fcar climb up the me it dicadful prec 
There is only one ſmall village in this la nd, an 
whole number ot inhabitants are 1 n an average, abuut 

wo nundred, ipeak the Erſe language 
{mall chapels, where they 2 
it is only of Jate y 


do any nia better ule 


* 
* 
2 


' ae 0 a Aeeds ' 
rived to the great LNCUILTY ot © 
- * 


. 
q 


nav e tres 
. 
4.4 


and 
ttend 5 ſervicg. 
ears that they have had a mini- 


or 


jettied among them, for before that time, the reiivious 
duties were perſormed by the perſon who acted as theft 
magiſtrate. 


Ine Laird of Me Leoad is proprietor of the whole 
iſland, and :eceives his rent in feathers, ſkins, and ſuch 
other things as the inhabitants can give, for they know 
nothing of money, nor any other fort of merchandize, 
ene exchanging one article for another. 

1 he greatcit qualification requi ired by a young wo- 
man from her lover, is, that he ſtand fome minutes on 
the t op ot a moſt frightful precipice on one 8. While 
he holds out the other i in a direct line over the roc, 

They have no notion of any other ſuvercign beſides Me 
Tac nd in 17 46, when a veilc) was ſent thither to 
enquire al ah the pretender was there, they told the 
captain that they had not fo much as heard of "I 2 
bellion. app * had i * dacn for in WY Of their Countr 
n NA N (hey been Cue liy Taal Int and un concert. 

do HUE are they acquaintcd with what we call the 
world, that when one of them was brought to Glaliew 
a iew ars ago, he was loſt in amazment, and began 
0 think, tnat he was ſurrounded with inchantments, 
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! 
ſpected by the people, who although converted to the 
protcita nt rei: "jONg, 210 it1; L mu ch addicted to (up eritt- 
tion. * he y have 10 di! tine 1 MIN ay) On 1 1115, eXp 


what exiſts in every family, only that one of the grave 
is choſen annu y, whole bu:ineſs is to collect the tri- 
bute for Mc Lcoad, and decide in all diſputes ariling 
among the pe pic, which, however, are not any; 
and what we cali Crilies, have not been known in a 
century, Breach of promite is not known, and fo open 
and tincere are they, that a merriage cannot be Con- 
cluded but by the conſent of the m. jority. 

* 


ar y 
ney know no law, nor phyſic there, 


Nature is all their wit, 

* ! 1 4 1 * . X . 

ind 1t there yet Ten; ins to men 
Cont: ns lure ts is It, 


* 8 * 1 4 5 \ p x . 19 % 0 . „* TY . ' * 
Theſiſtand of Lewis is fitnated about hxty miles ſouth 
* * : . 1 1 — 9 1 1 7 1. - 1 ! 
ft of St. Kilda, and is at Jjeoit one hundted miles 
One, but In man? 


1 * 3 . 
es NOT CACSEOIN 2 HITTER in 
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readtn. 


— 
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It is al of parted in ſome places by indented 
bays, which run fore miles up. tlic laid; and form 
ver ſafe harbours. 

Ihe northern part, called the Lewis, belongs to 
the {hire of Rot: 


17 W. 44 La. * 
* * 4 * * 
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1 ſouthern diviiion, 


is {i:bject to the county of Invernct 

in ert. and ind 
iſles, the manner and cuſtoms ot ine inhabitants are the 
ſame as oe brethern in the ghlands, with this Un- 
gle difference, that the nearer they are to the conti- 
nent, the more converſant they become with man- 


44a 3% 
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24 thronrnout all theſe wefern 


1 1 . 1 g 1 5 * = * 1 11 
In Lewis the inhabitants are numerous, and are al 
* — 0 * q 
by - — n 4 5.4% 6 {11 e 

employed, either in huſbandry or fiſhing, utenſils 

* # , ”- y 2 „ — » 44% v . * — * + 5 . 
ing given them gratis by the comm:ſioncrs of the or: 

G a 1 p 
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ted en CGE » 49916 OT Ire 1 mimiers, 33 atiwes Of 4 - 
. ans, At one OT the un ive ſities, 
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have been ſettled in their — at the cxpence of 
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the government, with fe chCols, here the children 
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Rear Lewis are ſever al {mall iſlands, and the ſouch- 


2 e 1 ' 1 1 F 
ern aiviſion, Canned n ADOUIHKIS Will all forts of 


wild fowl ond Gam here are allo ſome Druidical 
nionuments here, * none of them merit a particular 
dete riprion. 


Near Huiries is anther iſtand, called Bernera, fnely 
Culivaicd, and extremely porulous, although it is not 
„ bove hve mites in Crocumfeience, inere, on the bor- 
ders ot tne {c2 is a hong plllar, about eight feet high; 
and near it are two encicne chapels, built in the rudeſt 
Gothic twne, 

rerwoecn Harries and 5 is a trait bay, in 
which are about fever or eight fa I Wands, | 
of them are inhabited, aj ug an mot of thnem'have ti 
remains of old ch; pels, Fn OM which we may nie, that 
theſe iſlands were more NONULOUS in former times than 
at preſent 


ws. 
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North-Viſt is about nine miles in length, and is 
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ermen, who kill vaſt numbers of ſeals, and make vi 
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C a9 Lluvber, In the warm ſummer dave, the ſcals 
*. up the rocks in vaſt droves, to the We . of 1WO 
or throe hugdred, and often more, of which the fil 
men having notice, they fet off with their boa 
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ales and females are ofr-n 


eſcape to the ( Icean, _— he mm Tec and 1 
ſeen lying in the attitude of love, and if one of the 
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males ſhould offer an affront to the conſort of an- 
other, they return to the ſea, and a bloody battle en- 
ſues, 

In the weſt North-Viſt is Valay, a fmall illand, 
not above four miles in circumference, but extremely 
fertile, and has the remains of three old chapels, aud 
ſome tone pillars, ſet up in 


memory oi ſome ſingula 
cvents, NC! 


© mentioncd in hiſtory, 
Denbecula on the fouth of North-Viſt, is about: 
mics in C\rcuntfcrence, and in it are foine Chapels that 
are now dG!inicd, 


CC A : \ 7 + « | > -_- > - «oem (2 K * "ay # ” 
OQOULN y lic, a little more to the ſouth welt, is about 
711 , 12 Las - } : , I, * * - a ” : \ " f 1. 1 
twenty miles long, but in the broageti Parts IT COS NCT 


excced three, It is excecding populous, and in mott 
parts we meet viti the remains of caſtles, which is not 
o be wondered at, when we conlider, that the ancient 
Scots were often at wer with the Irifh, who firft landed 
in theſe iſlands to plunder the inhabitants. 

Eriſca, another iſland, more to the ſouth, is not a- 
bove three miles in circuit, but very populous, and 
extremely fertile, producing good crops ot oa. 

The iſland of Berray lays more to the ſonch, being 
about five miles in length, and two broad, with 2 good 
e e and moſtly inhabited by ſifhermen. 

On the ſouth of It is a ſmall iſland, or rat 
on which the laird of Mc Neil has his cail! 
cient ſtructure, and inaceeſſable on all tides, except one 

A little more to the {out h a ire ac. ay er © tual lands, 
called the B:ſhoy' 
the biſhop of the FRY 

In the three laſt mentioned iflands from Harries to 
Barray, tac protel ant religion has made no great pro- 
oreis, tor moit of the people are bigoticd Papiſts; but 
1% ignorant, that they know nothing more of religion 
belilcs a {ew ridiculous ceremonies, Some of them are 
oi the clan of Mc Donalds, and others of the Mc Neils, 
and a few years ago the brother of Mc Donald, of Moi- 
dart, laird of Farray, was tried at Edinburgh, for 
acting as a Popith bithop, and baniſhed Scotland for 
life; but he returned again the next year, and has not 
lince been apprehended, 

To ihe north caſt of theſe iflands is Skie, or Sky, the 
largeit of all the Hetyides, and extremely populous. 
Ihe face of the coun! ry in this iſland has an agreeable 
appearance, by realon of ſome ſmall woods, and if we. 
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may be allowed to form a probable conjecture, there 
has been much more in tormer times, 

The only toben in it is Purtry, a ſmall place, on the 
e:ft _ of the iſtand, where vaſt numbers of Highland 
Catt)- arcannualiy fold to tac drovers, 

Druidicat 11 tenples s, and the remains of caſtles are to 
be faund n every part of the iſland ; and the 10han- 
tants are Ct Lemed as polite and civilized as any in the 
Highlan 


Protetrant miniſters have been late ly ſe ttled AmGnatt 
them, at the expence of the government, and ſuch ſuc- 
s has attended their preach: ng, that few Paniits are 
to be found in the iſland, belides thoſe who were too 
Ui, .de carn. 

:r of {mall iſlands lay ſcattered on each 
kde of the Shi, fome of them inhabited, nd others 
only uſu for patture, but none of them merit a part! 

cular deſcription, nor do they contain any cunovſttice, 


C:CUPE the ref nains of ſeveral old chapels. 
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Cc 10 the fouth is the ifland of Mull, being 
about twenty four miles, both in r Jenged and breadth, 
8 f a Dart O1 ttie 


* 
county of Argyle. It has ſome mall villages, wien 
god Barbnurs, and is remarkable for one of tne larger 
of the Dpanith Ships 1588, having ſailed round the norttt 
or Scotland, and was daſned to pieces againſt one of the 
Ges . 
__ 


The whole i0ind abounds with all the neceſſaries ; of 
e, belides va!t numbers of wild towl, and the inha- 
LDHLCATALS 75 * C34} che lihine trade to COntiderable 858 
tage. Here are two pariſh churches, with fevcrai old 
caliles 3 and func of the Highland gentry have their 
[cats tn it, 

, . = 1 . 

Bur the mo! remarkable iſland, near Mull, is Icolm- 
kl, 


life 
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able events. 
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kil, or St. Columbus, tho” 
It is not above two m _ longs Y Al d one broad, bur has 
made a , verv confideratle fit gute, both in the civil and 
cceleſiaſtical hiitory ot Scotland. 

It was hete chat the firtt preachers of Chriſtianity 
among the Highl: :nders red their reſidence, and in 
time 1t not only became the feat of a bithop, but was 
the burying place of the Seottiſh kings, from the time 
of their converſion, till the reion of Malcolm Canmore 
in the eleventh century. There were two monaſteries 
in it, ons for men, aid the other for women, and al- 
though they might hive been as luperſtitious as the 
pap.lis in other parts; vet they neither injoined cel;- 
bacy, nur whe any Obedience to the ſee of Rome. 
Great Dart © the remains of thoſe ltately ſtructures are 

i to be {cen 3 but not ſo much as can enable a perton 
bs foim a proper notion of their ancient grandcur, 

One of the churches was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
from what remains, it appears to have been built in the 
form of a croſs, with a ſteeple and crofs iſtes, curioufl 
adorned with carvings. \ithin are ſtill vittble the 
tombs of the abbots, and on the north are the ruins of 
the cloy ters, library, and other public othces. 

mere are alſo (ome ftones, upon which both val- 
. and chicts renewed their engagments to cach other 
with the ſolemnity of an oath, and they are {till called 

he Black Stones, becauſe it was ſuppoſed that ven- 
geance would overtake thule who ſwore fallely upon 
them, 

About half a mile diſtant from this ancient church 
ſtands another dedicated to St. Quran, and although in 
1 uias, yet many of the Highland gentry till continus 
to bury their dead here, and have created handſome 
monuments to their memory. 

On the ſouth of this church, is the remains of ano- 
ther, where the kings of Scotland were buried, as wel! 
as the collate: - br anch-s of their families. Some of 
the vaults wre {hill vittble ; but there are no inſeription 
on the ſtones, ers we thould not be fo puzzled 
witl reipe Ct to man * points in hiſto: Yo M:: a of the 
highlard gentry are alto buried in this cturch, for thev 
have ſtill a _reat reſpect to the place, ne! It is conſidercd 
as no {mail honour to abt in ſuch a privilege, 

Neer :his church are the ruins of = monaſtery for 
ſemales, or as the papiſts call them nuns, and near it 
are ſevera] ancient monuments, The people ſtil! few 
us the Curich, or boat made of thin picccs of timber, 
and covered with raw hides, in which they tay, St. Co- 
lumba failed from Ireland in company with eighteen 
ecl: hattics. 

Phe iſlund is certainly a moit delightful ſpot, and the 
miſtoners f-nt from it were of great 1crvice in (preading 
the knowledge of Chriitianity over all Scotland, Ire- 
Jand and the north of England. 

More to the ſouth lies the iſland of Jura, about 
twenty miles long and fix broad. It is very mountain- 
ous, and the fea near it is fo boiſterous, that few ſhips 
dare venture to ſail that way, unleis conducted by fkil- 
ful pilots. It has but one pariſh church, and the whole 
of the people are proteſtants, holding their lands of the 
duke of Argyle. 8 

This is the firſt of thoſe iſlands, called the Abudæ, 
and from this to the ſouth the people are much more 
poliſhed in their manners, and much leſs addicted to 
fuperiticion than in the northern ones already men- 
tioned, 

The iſland of Illa, or Nay, lies a little to the weſt of 
Jura, and was once the principal retidence of Mc Do- 
nald, laird of the iſles, often a moſt powerful rival to 
the Scoitiſh kings, The great {tone upon which he 
was crowned is fill to be feen, and here it was that he 
{wore to do juſtice to all his vaſials. The ground in 
this iſland is noi cſteemed fertile, but the inhabitants 
make 21cat profits by killing of ſeals, which are found 
here in zreat numbers. 

J he iſland of Collonoſa hes a little more to the wet, 
and is 1-matkable for many ancient monum?:11s, parti- 
Cularly fone creſſes (et up in memory of tome remark- 
Ire are alto the ruiaàs of a church, and 


its ancient name was Jona, 
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a monaſtery with a curious gothic chapel! that have ſtood 
many ages, In the church were many Curious nionus 
ments, but moſt of them are now deſtroyed, tor at pre— 
ſent· t is only uſed as a burying place. Some tombs of 
the highland gentry are ſtill vitible here, but thoſe that 
are ancient have no inſcription, and the modern ones 
are in the Erle language, 

Near this place are many ſmaller iſlands, but none 
of them contains any ching worthy of a traveller's 
notice, 

Leſmore, or Liſmore, another ſmall iſtand, is re- 
markable tor being the efpicopal ſeat of the biſhops 
of Argyle, but no remains of the cathedral are lett ex- 
cept ſome parts of the walls. 

Gigay, an iſland of about fe ur miles in length, and 
one broad, is Utuated a little to the weft of the Penin- 
ſula of Kint; yre, and is both populous and well culti- 
vated, 

here is allo an ancient church where the people 2t- 
tend divine ſervice, and in it ate many funeral monu - 
ments. [lelav, or Alla, lies more to the fouth, and is 
remarkable for its rifing up like a ſpire, to a vaſt heigh:h 
above the ſea. On the top is a moit delightful plein, 
from whence tncte is a proſpect, that fills a perſon with 
amazement, and in the center of the plain is a ſtone 
tower, and a fine ſpring of freſh water, Here is alto an 
old gothic chapel, and in the ſummer vaſt numbers vi 
wild ſca tow! build their neits on the rocks. 

Jo the eaftward of thi:, and almoſt in the Frith dt 
Clyde is the iſland of Bute, abuut eight or ten miles in 
length, and tour broad, cx: remely tertile, and very 
populous, here are ſtill the remains of fome ancient 
caſtles in ig, particularly at the principal village, and 
there are four churches, though viily two pariſhes. 

The ſcat of the carl of Bu: Cy Who takes his title fro: {2 
it, is near Rothfay, adoined with delightful gardens, 
from whence there are ſome extenſive pi oſpects 1 here 


are alſo the houles of ſome private gentlemen in other 


parts of the iſland, and the whole place is one of cke 
moſt delightful among the Scottiſh iſlands, 

The lait and moſt loutnerly of ail theſe iſtands is Ar— 
ran, about twenty miles long and ſeven broad, being 
fertile in maeny places; but in others it is rather moun- 
tainous and barren. Along the ſhore are 
ral caves, and the duke of Bamilton, who is the [oe 
proprietor of the iſland, has a caſtle at the villas ge Of 
Brodick, near the welt fide, fortihed in the mo- 
dern manner with room ivr a ba:tal:on of ſoldiers to do 
duty. 

He has alſo another caſtle on the north, near the en- 
trance of a ſmall bay, where is a ſafe harbour for [hip- 
ping. The proprivtor has a ſteward here, inveſted with 
iull power to let the farms, levy fines and hold courts of 
juſtice in all civil actions for the recovery of rents, ſo 
as the ſum does not exceed ten pounds M and there is 
another officer, who acts as a ſheriff, in apprehending 
criminals, and executing the decrees of the courts, 

In bank an extended ſpace as theſe weſtern iſlands 
lye in, We m ay naturally expect great variety of changes 
in the ait and ſoil; but in moſt of them the people vt 
robuſt, healthy, nad live to a great age. Lhe diſcaſes 
to which they are moſt ſubject are the ſcurvy, and the 
ag ue, the tirtt occationed by their living too much on 
fi and ont mea!, and the other by dumpueſs ariting 
from the 25 

They are remarkable like the reſt of the Highlander: 
for their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, and in thoſe i{lunds, 
where they have embraced the protettan t religion, the; 
are very devout, but not fo well acqu- ainted wich its 
principles as the inhabitants of Shetland and Orkney. 
he all eſt of theſe 1iJands has ne {teams and foun- 
tains of freſh water, and in the larger ones ate many 
Leautitul lokes, abounding willy ſreſhi water lh. 

I hey are ccitainly capable of great improvements, 
ep were the leg lature to give pioper CHCOULULEMmENT 

the hither} IC >, we {hou}d never be umler the n« ceility 
01 3 ;prefling men to ſeive in the royal Navy, a Practice 
that mull alw ys prove defliiuctive of the rights of 3 
CON.MECC nation. 
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M O N A, containing the ISLANDS of M A N and 
| ANGLESE A. 


HESE Iflands were known to the Romans by 
the names of the Greater or Leſſer Mona; and 
here it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that 

no credit _ to be given to ſuch of the Scottiſh hiſ- 
torians, as aſſert, that Man was ſolely the Mona of the 
Romans. 

Tacitus has expreſly aſſured us, that when the Ro- 
man army marched againſt the Britons, in order to de- 
ſtroy the Druids, who had fled to Mona, the diſtance 
from the continent of Britain, to that iſland, was fo 
ſhort, that the Legions croſſed at low water. Now 
this is directly applicable to the iſland of Angleſea, but 
not to Man, unleſs we could ſuppoſe the Roman ar- 
my were able to march thirty miles into the ſea. 

With reſpect to the Ile of Man, it was undoubtly 
called Mona, but then it was diſtinguiſhed from An- 
gleſea, by the epithet Little, the other being called 
Great. There is no doubt but Man was peopled ei- 
ther from Cumberland or Galloway in Scotland, and 
poſſibly from both, before the arrival of the Romans ; 
but what uſe thoſe conquerors made of it, or how far 
they ſubdued it, is net certainly known, only that 
when they left Britain, or at leaſt ſoon after, it ſeems 
to have been ſubje&t to the Galovidian Scots; but 
— ſubjection we believe was rather nominal than 
real. 

From that period, till about the tenth century, we 
learn but few particulars concerning it, only that the 
inhabitants were great pirates, and often committed 
robberies on the coaſts of Britain and Ireland. 

About that time a colony of Danes landed in Man, 
and either murdered or ſubdued the inhabitants, but 
they were in their turn ſubdued by the Norwegians, 
who placed a deputy in it, whoſe ſucceſſors enjoyed the 
title, till Magnus, king of Norway, ceeded the whole 
to Alexander III. king of Scotland. In conſequence 
of that grant, Alexander took poſſeſſion of it, drove 
out the king, and united it to the Scottiſh mo- 
narchy. 

During the long and bloody wars with the Scots, Ed- 
ward I. took poſſeſſion of it; but after the battle of 
Bunnockburn, the Engliſh were driven out, and from 
that time, till 1403, it was ſometimes ſubject to Eng- 
land, and ſometimes to Scotland; but Henry IV. hav- 
ing annexed it to his Engliſh dominions, made a grant 
of it to fir John Stanley, anceſtor of the earls of 
Derby. 

Afterwards by the firſt duke of Athol having married 
the heireſs of the Derby family, both the title and 
property became his, and was enjoyed by his ſucceffors 
till 1765, when an act paſſed by which the ſovereignty 
of it is veſted in the crown of Great Britain, for which 
the duke of Athol, received the ſum of ſeventy thouſand 
pounds, beſides the patronage, and other profits as 
lords of manors are entitled to. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning its ancient ſtate, 
we ſhall now deſcribe every place worthy of notice, in 
the ſame order, as we have done through the reſt of 
this work, beginning with Ramſay, the moſt northern 
town in the itland. 

Ramſay is but a ſmall town, but exceeding popu- 
lous, with ſome genteel houſes, and a good harbour, 
much frequented by ſhips from Scotland and White- 
haven. But its greateſt advantage is its bay, ſo large 
and commodious taat great flcets may lay in it, 
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during the ſevereſt ſtorms, without meeting with any 
hurt. 

There are ſeveral ſma'l villages near Ramſay, but 
they are only poor places, moſtly inhabited by fiſher- 
men. 

Laxey, a ſmall agreeable town, is ſituated ſouth of 
Ramſay, about the middle of the iſland, on the eaſt 
ſide, and has ſome neat houſes, with a ſtone bridge over 
a river of the ſame name, and on its ſides are feats for 
paſſengers to reſt on. 

In the neighbourhood of this town was a convent 
for friars minors, called Bemakan, founded by one 
of the lords of Man in 1373, of which there are 
ſtill ſome remains, particularly part of the cloyſter and 
the chapel. 

In the ſame neighbourhood are many Druidical mo- 
numents, and ſome time in the laſt century, a ſilver 
crucifix was dug out of a grave, with ſeveral pieces of 
gold coin. Near the ſame place was dug up ſome war- 
like inftruments, particularly braſs daggers, and a tar- 

et, ſuch'as was uſed by the Scotch in former times. 
t was ſtudded with nails of pure gold, rivited with the 
ſame metal, from which we may conclude that it be- 
longed to ſome perſon of high rank, who was buried 
here. 

To the north of this town lays a marſhy ſpot of 
ground, and a few miles beyond it is the lofty moun- 
tain, called Snafield, but vulgarly the Snaffles, one 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and forty feet perpendicular 
in heighth, and from the top is a moſt unbounded proſ- 
pet over the ſea, part of England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. 

From the foot of this lofty mountain, a road extends 
to Peel, the chicf town on the weſt fide of the ifland, 
where the cathedral ſtands, with the ruins of many 0- 
ther churches, from which we may infer, that ſome 
centuries ago, it was the reſidence of eceleſiaſties. The 
cathedral has been lately repaired, and although ſmall, 
has an agreeahle appearance. The choir 1s neatly 
fitted up, and behind it is the Chapter-houſe, but they 
have no eccleſiaſtical courts, ſo that they are net peſ- 
tered with proctors, and ſuch vermin, as too often ruin 
thoſe who are employed by them. 

The apartments wherein the dignitaries formerly 
lodged, with the epiſcopal palace, are now in ruins ; 
but from what yet remains, they appear to have been 
handſome ſtructures. 

The town of Peel is but a poor place, built in a 
mean ſtraggling manner, along the ſhore, but the her- 
bour is good, and extremely commodious. But the 
greateſt curioſity is the caſtle, a very remarkable ſtruc- 
ture, built on a rock, and inacceſſable on all ſides but 
that towards the town, where the paſſage can be ford- 
ed, at low water, but it is moſt common to crols it in 
a boat. At the foot of the rock is a natural platform 
of ſtone, and from that is a narrow paſlage of ſixty 
ſteps, cut out of the rock, and at the top of theſe is the 
foundation of the firſt wall, extremely thick, with four 
watch towers at the corners, The gates are curiouſly 
adorned with fine carvings, and over them are ſtrong 
battlements, where the watchmen uſed to ſtand to be 
ready to tumble ſtones over upon the aſſailants, 

Within the firſt gate is a flight of thirty ſteps, leading 
to the foundation of the ſecond wall, but it is not ſo 
ancient as the firſt, for it ſeems to have been built tince 
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in it for cannon, 

Vithin the upper wall are many monuments of an- 
tiquity, particularly the walls of three chapels, and in 
them are many tombs of the governors. 

The hall, rooms and galleries of the caſtle are ex- 
tremely ma niticent, being finiſhed in the moſt elegant 
Gothic taſte, and adorned with many curious carvings. 

The proſpect from it is as Romantic as can be ima- 
gined, and the whole prefents us with an idea of the 
ancient grandeur ot thoſe great barons, who reigned 
with an abſolute authority over their vaffals. 

In the turbulent reign of Henry Vi. Eleanor, dut- 
cheſs of Glouceſter, was by the intrigues of the duke 
of Suffolk, and 'the cardinal Beaufort, impriſoned in 
this caſtle, under pretence that ſne had applied to 
witches, to be informed when her hufband, who was 
great uncle to Henry, ſhould be king. Sir John Stan— 
ley treated her with great lenity, but as no perſon loves 
confinement, and as the dutcheſs made ſome attempts 
to eſcape, he was obl:ged to place a guard over her, At 
Jaſt, when ſhe heard that her lord was barbarouſly mur- 
dercd by the intrigues, and at the inſtigation of his bro- 
ther Beaufort, ſhe attempted to deſtroy herſelf, which 
obliged tir John to conſine her more cloſely than before. 

A tew m1les ealt of the caſtle is Kirk Michael, where 
the biſhop of Man has his ſeat, a handſome ſtructure, 
{ituated among fine gardens, laid out with great taſte, 
and the ground near it cultivated with great in- 
duſtry. | 

From Peel a road extends ſouth to Caftlctown, an- 
ciently called Sodor, the metropolis of the ifland, where 
the courts are held, and all public buſineſs tranſacted. 
The houſes are better built here than in any other town 
in the iſland, many of them being both neat and hand- 
ſome. 

The harbour is commodious, and it was in this town 
that St. Patrick, or ſome of the Scottiſh itinerant 
preachers firſt fixed the reſidence of a biſhop, but long 
before the reformation from popery, it was removed to 
Peel. 

Adjoining to the town is the caſtle, founded by one 
of the lords of Nan, in the tenth century, who then 
held it under the Norwegians, a ſtately ſtructure, ſi- 
tuated on a rock, and encompaſſed with walls fo thick, 
that three perſons can walk a breaſt on it. Within is 
a lofty rower, and the whole is ſurrounded with a moat, 
the paſſage being over a draw bridge. 

All the civil courts are held in this caſtle, and the 
different apartments are fitted up in the neateſt man- 
ner. On a part of the rock, on the ſouth fide of the 
caſtle, ſtands the governor's houſe, and in It is a cha- 
pel, with ſome handſome apartments, 

Balley-Salley, a ſmall village, is fituated about five 
miles north of Caſtletown, and was famous in former 
times for a rich monaſtery, founded in the end of the 
eleventh century, for monks of the Ciſter: ian order, 
and it remained in poſſeſſion of tae abbot iome years af- 
ter the reformation. It is now in ruias, but from what 
ſtill remains, it appears to have been a moſt nuble 

ſtructure. 

There was alſo another religious houſe at Ballamona, 
a ſmail village near this place; but in latter times it 
was annexed to that of Balley-Salley. 

Oppoſite Caſtletown, about half a mile into the ſea, 
is a {mail iſland, called the Calf of Man, where vaſt 
numbers of wild fowls build their neſts, and there 1s alſo 
a great warren of rabbits. 

In the ſame neighbourhood, ſome Iriſh adventurers 
hecan to build a new town, about fifty years zgo, but 
it is fil] no better than a village, being only a few 
mean houſes, inhabited by poor people. 

In the fouth eaſt part of the iiland, about eleven 
miles from Caftlerown, is Douplais, ſo called from its 
ſituation on two imall ſtreams, the one of a blackiſh 
colbur, and the other grey, for Douglaſs is an Erſe word 
ſignifying black and grey. It is a large populous 
town, being the principal reſidence of their nwlt capi— 
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the invention of gun-powder, as there are many holes 


tal traders, and tne harbour is ſafe, and able to receive 
ſhips of great burthen. Some of the houſes are neat, 
and there is a handſome chapel), with a free ſchool, but 
the ſtreets are irregular and 1!] paved. 

In this neighbuurhood are the ruins of an ancient 
convent for nuns, the walls of which are ſtill ſtanding, 
and in the chapel are inany curious monuments, which 
from the inſcription upon them ſcem to import that the 
perions depoſited, had fled from the tyranny of the 
Engliſh kings, and found an aflylum here, 

In the lite of Man the air is ſharp and piercing, eſ- 
pecially towards Ramlay, where they are expoſed to 
the north winds, but in the fouthern and eaſtern parts 
of the ifland, it is not only mild, but alſo efteemed 
healthy. It is much expoſed to tempeſtuous winds, but 
they do noc prove hurtful, as they ſerve to drive away 
the more noxious vapours, fo that many of the inhabi- 
tants live to a great age, 

The ſol} is various, according to the different fitua- 
tions, In the northern parts, it is rather dry and bar- 
ren, although capable of improvement ; but towards 
the ſouth, and in ſome parts of the eaſt, it is well -cul- 
tivated, and produces the moſt excellent crops. 

In moſt parts of the iſland are quarries of irce ſtone, 
out of which the people make tomb-itones, in the ſame 
manner as at Newcaſtle in Northumberland, and their 
orchards and gardens are cultivated with ſo much care, 
that they lend great quantities of fruit and vegetables 
every ycar to Ireland and Lancaſhire, 

Their fields afford the moſt excellent paſture for cat- 
tle and horſes, of waich they commonly export a great 
number to the continent, and they have a breed of 
ſheep of a yellow, or rather buff colour, Ciffering from 
any others in the Britiſh dominions. They have alto 
on the rocks ſeveral neſts of eagles; and in former 
times the King of Man was obliged to preſent to the 
kings ot Scotland or England, according as they were 
ſubject to either of thoſe powers, an eagle, and a couple 
of talcons, on their coronation day, 

With reſpect to the fiſhery, it has been carried on 
here to great perfection, during theſe ſeveral years, and 
ſo many kerrings are taken, that above twenty thouſand 
barrels are annually exported to France, Spain and the 
Mediterranean. | 

They have no particular manufactory, but that de- 
ficiency is made up by their extenſive commerce, for 
they have ihips grading not only to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, but alſo to many towns on the continent 
of Europe. | 

Before the year 1765, they were ſo much addicted 
to ſmuggling, that the iſland was a fort of magazine 
for run goods, from every part of the known world ; 
but that evil is now removed, and the whole being 
brought under the immediate inſpection of the Britiſn 
government, and proper officers appointed to receive 
the revenues, few irregularities happen, and the people 
being made ſenſible of the neceſſity they are under to 
ſupport that government, under whoſe protection they 
live, have laid afide thoſe illicit practices, and now ſeck 
riches by honeſt induſtry. 

In a place ſo ſmall, and furrounded by the ſez, it is 
not to be expected, that many rivers can be found, 2:9 
yet here are not only ſome {mall ftreams of pure running 
water, but alſo ſome very pretty rivers. The principal 
of them are the following : 

The Clanmey, which riſes in the north weſt part of 
the iſland, and running ſouth eaſt, turns again to the 
welt, and falls into the Iriſh ſea, near Pecl, already de- 
ſcribed, 

The Selby, which rifes near the middle of the ifland, 
and running north eaſt, falls into the fea, near che 
town of Ramſay, 

The White Water riſes in the northern part of the 
land, and running fouth, turns towards the eaſt, and 
fails into the ſea, near i2ouglals Bay. 

The river Laxy riſes from the marſhy grounds near 
the foot of Snafficld Mountain, and running ſouth eal:, 
falls into the ſea of a town of the fame name. 
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Beſides theſe, there are {:veral {mal} ſtreams; but as 
they all fall into the above, and are ſwallowed up by 
them, they do not merit a paracular detcripucn, 

With reſpect to the manners of the people in this 
iſland, there is no wonder that we find them in many 
inſtances differing from tote of the continent of Britain, 
They are neither fo a Fe Or an noneit blunt- 
neſs as the Engl.fi ; whey are neither fo hoſpitable as 
the Scotch, nor ate Rediy C1y! 1 as the Iriſh, and yet 
they partake of the virtues and vices of all the three, 
This may be ex tily 2ccuunted for, if we allow what has 
been afferted by ome of the greatelt men both in anci- 
ent and modern times, namciy, that every nation has 
ſome predominant vice or 15 rtue, which fixes its cha- 

acter in the moſt ſtriking light, and Ciltnguiſh's the 
the people from the inhabicants of all other countries, 

The thought itſelf is JEM of a contracted nature; 
and what we are affraid will not bear the teft of philoto- 
phical enquiry, but it we admit, that the Tiland of 
Man has been peopicd at different times from all the 
different ſtates of Europe, we need not wonder to find 
them different from thote of any ſingle nation, Their 
love of ſmuggling ket them long "(ſecluded from the 
people on the conti nent, and by that they were led to 
contract ſuch a ruiticicy of manners, tha: although nei- 
ther ferocious nor deceitful, yet they are ſullen, morote, 
and {elhhiſh. They treat {trangers v.ith civility ; but 
not with that hoſpital ty we met with in Scotland, nor 
with the generobty of the Engliſh. 

The 185 gion eſtabliſhed by law is that of the church of 
England, but the utility of civil eſtabliſhments of reli- 
gion wi of always be more or leſs eſteemed, in proportion 
to the effect they have on the manners of the pe: w_ 
Certainly the religion of the church of England, 
prop erly attended to, is capable of promoting the 1 
intereſts of thoſe who embrace it, and yet we are ſorry 
to ſay, that in general it has never had the deſired effect, 
for even to this day many of the poor peaſants in Scot- 
land, know more of the ſacred ſcriptures, and the prin- 
ciples oi divinity, than ſome who have had their educa- 
tion at Oxford or Cambridge, 

In the Iſle of Man, the people are extremely igno- 
rant, few of them knowing any more of the word of 
God, or the principles of religion than what they hear 
in their churches, and it is well known, that 1s ſoon 
forgotten, or if remembered, too often but little re- 
garded, eſpecially when it happens that the lives of 
their teachers give the lie to their public miniſtrations, 
Dr. Tillotſon tays, „ That the man who teaches anv- 
ther his duty, and does not practice it himſelf, is 
like one who takes a child in nis hand and leads him 
& down to hell, while he points out the road to hea- 
« yen with the other.“ 

We are ſarry to mention theſe things, hut if the rea- 
der is not convinced from his own experience, we would 
refer him to biſhop Burnet's treatiſe on the paſtoral care. 
Whercver clergymen are ſuffered to ingroſs into their 
own hands a number of church livings, and diſcharge 
their duty by a deputy, we may be aflured that the peo- 
Pie will be neglected, while he who ought to Watch 
over them is rioting in ſloth and idleneſs in a diſtant 
part of the nation. 

The late act of parliament, by which the duke of 
Athol's title to this iſland is veſted in the crown, nas 
__ ſome alterations in the torm a government, as 

ell as in the courts of juſtice. Of old the government 
was lodged with the governor, th- biſhop, tnt archdez- 
con, two vicars, who repreſented the clergy, the re- 
ceiver gencral, the comptroller, the water b ailiff, who 
ſuperintended the narbours, the attorney general, who 
ſtood up in defence of all the privileges cf the lord or 
king, and twenty-four rep: eſentatives of the people, 
called Keys, becauſe to th em were committed the ſolu- 
tion of all difficult queſtions relating to the rig ts of 
the people. 

To this court was added two judges choſen annually, 
called Decmiters, from a Saxon word, meaning judy - 
ment, and they were to preiide in char turns at all the 
meet ings of the grand tribunal, All laws 1ezating to 
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the immediate peace of the ſubjects, or their uninte 
rupted enjcyments of their property were mide by this 
att. moly, and ratified by the Deemſters, who alto had 
a negative vote in the aſtemb ly. 

No attornies were known among them, and every 
perſon, whether man or woman were obliged to plea 
their own cauſe before the Deemſters, who were alſo 
judges both in civil actions, and in cafes of life or 
deuth. 

When the Deemſters were choſen, the following fin- 
gular oath was aUniunittered to them, 


„ You ſhall do juſtice between man and man, as 


s equa My as tne herring bone lies between the two 
66 ſides.“ 


A widow has one half of her deceaſed huſband's eſtate, 
it the was his firſt wife, and one fourth if his ſecond, 
or third, &c. but it either married again, they were to 
lote the whole. If a man ſeduced a woman, and ſhe 
was with child, he was either obliged to marry her, or 
give her aà portion equal to what ſhe could expect lrom 
her father, If a man committed a rape, and he was ſound 
guilty by the verdict of a jury, the Deemſter gave the 
woman a repe, a ſword, and a ring, and ſhe had it 
either in her power to marry him, or chufe whether he 
{ſhould be hanged or beheaded. 

Such were the laws of the iſle of Man, within theſe? 
ſeven years, and we believe they are ſtill the fame, ex- 
cept in ſome particular cafes, where the parliament of 
Britain has made a few alterations, This iNand is about 
thirty miles long, ten broad, and is the ſeat of a bi ſhop, 
but he does not fit as a lord in Parliament. 

Before we take leave of the le of Man, it may be 
necefliry to _ at the following occurrence. In 1760, 
Tauror, the famous French captain, and one of the 
beit om they ever had, having failed from Dunkirk, 
with ſeveral ſhivs, ad his voyage round the 
north of Scotland, and ſouth, along the weſtern (ca, as 
far as the bay of Carrickfergus in Ireland, where he 
landed, being in great want of proviſions. There be- 
ing only A few men in Carrickfergus, the caſtle was 
obliged to ſurrender, and on the twenty-fifth of Febru- 
ary, about one o'clock in the morning Thurot reim- 
barked his men, and fet ſail, taking along with him, 
hoſtages tor the payment of the money, that he had de- 

manded from Carrickfergus, 

In the mean time the duke of Bedford, lord lieutenant 
of Irclaud, having received an account of Thurot, ſent 
an expieſs to captain Elliot then lying at Kingſale, or- 
dering him to fail immediately againſt the enemy. fn 
the evening of the twenty ſixth, Elliot attempted to 
get into the bay of Carrickfergus, but found it impoſſi- 
ble, and therefore ſtood out to ſea. 

On the twenty-eighth, about four in the morning, 
he diicovered the enemy, and gave them chace, and 
about nine o'clock came along fide of them. In a few 
minutes the aCtion began, and captain Elliot attempted 
to board the Belieitle, in which Thurot was, but was 
not able to accompliſh it, till Forbes, his ſirſt lieute- 
nant, got into her, at the head of twenty men, 
and firuck the French colours with his own hand. In 
the engagement, which laſted about an hour and a half, 
the brave Thurot was killed, and the captain of the 

other French ſhip ftrugk to El lliot, who ca r. the pri- 
en into the Ile of Man. 


ANGLESEA, anciently called the Great Mona, 
2nd by the Britons the Shady Ifland, is ſituated near 
tne weſtern extremity of North Wales, and when the 
Romans were in this and, it was inha ibized by the Or- 
dovices, a brave warlike people, who preſerved their 
liberty in part, till the reign of Domitizn, although 
they had been invaded in the reign of Claudius. 

The Renan lieutenant Svetonius Paulinus in the 
ſixty lirft year of the chriſtian ra, having ſubdued the 
ſouthern parts of Britain marched into North Wales in 
order to reduce the Ordovices, to whom the whole 
body of Druids had fled for protection. The Romans 
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marched againſt them, but they having croſſed the 
ftrait, that divides Carnarvonſhire from Angleſea, 
took refuge in this iiJand, 

The Romans knew that as long as the Druids were 
alive, they would encourage the people to ſtand out for 
their liberty, and therefore reſolved not to loſe this 
opportunity, eſpecially as they were afraid the people 
in the ſouth would take up arms in their abſence. The 
general ordered flat-bottomed boats to be made, into 
which he put the legion, while the horſe rode through 
the ſtream, at low Water. 

When they came to the ſhore, they found the inha- 
bitznts drawn up in a great body, in order of battle, 
while the Druids, in their prieſtly robes, with uplifted 
hands, ſtood imprecating the moſt dreadful curſes and 
imprecations, and the women ran like furies, with 
torches in their hands, lighted on purpoſe to ſet fire to 
the piles of wood, where they intended to burn ſuch of 
the Romans as came in their way, 

At firſt, the horrid ſpectacle ſo terrified the Romans, 
that they ſtood motionleſs, and many of them were ki}- 
led by the enemies darts, till the general rouſed their 
courage, by putting them in mind of their former vic- 
tories 3 upon which they attacked them, ſword in hand, 
and after a ſhort reſiſtance, became maſters of the whole 
itland, 

Suetonius having obtained this ſignal victory, laid 
hold of the Druids, and having bound them, ordered 
his men to take them to the piles of wood they had 
erected, where they were all burnt alive. A juſt 
puniſhment for ſuch inhuman wretches, who had often 
ſacrificed their fellow creatures, and whole hearts were 
hardened againſt the cries of the ſufferers, 

As they had debaſed the glory of the viſible God, 
and had taught the people the moſt barbarous ſyſtem 
of idolatry that ever exiſted in the world, fo nothing 
was more proper than that their bodies ſhould be ſacri- 
ficed on thoſe altars which they had prepared for o- 
thers. 

The Romans having cut down all the facred groves 
and demoliſhed the altars, began to erect forts in the 
ifland, but were ſoon. obliged to march to the ſouth 
againſt the heroic queen Boadicea. 

In the ſeventy-erghth of the Chriſtian Ara, Julius 
Agricola marched to Angleſea againſt great numbers 
of the Britons, who had fled thither, whom he ſubdued, 
and erected ſeveral forts, leaving a colony of Romans 
in the iſland. 

In 843 Berthred, king of Mercia, having marched 
into North Wales, invaded Angleſea, and put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword, after which he burnt their 
houſes and forts. But Roderic, king of North Wales, 
ilaughtered the Mercians in their return home, and 

having cut off the greateſt part of their army, recovered 
this ifland, and ſent a new colony of Britons to in- 
habit it. 

In the year oo, it was plundered by the Danes, and 
in 914, a body of Iriſh landed in it; and in 1096 Wil- 
liam Rufus marched to North Wales, and ſent a fleet 
into this iſland, who plundered the people of their moſt 
valuable effects, and then ſet fire to their houſes. From 
that time till the reign of Edward I. it was often in- 
vaded, both by the Iriſh and Engliſh ; but that prince 
having ſent a powerful fleet to Angleſea, they murdered 
many of the inhabitants; but as it was then ſubject to 
North Wales, the prince of that country, Llewellyn, 
ſeeing himſelf likely to be dethroned, offered to con- 
clude a peace, which Edward excepted of, and ever 
fince it has been ſubject to the crown of England, be- 
ing reckoned at preſent one of the counties of North 
Wales. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the iſland in ge- 
neral, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the particular 
places in the order in which they lay, - 

The firſt place we viſited was Holy Head, ſituated 
on the weſtern extremity of the i{land, and long noted 
for being the place where the packet boat lands with 
the mail from Dublin, The town is not large, nor are 
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the buildings any way remarkable, but there are many 
bouſes of entertainment, which makes it ag reeable to 
travellers. 

There was a ſtrong fort built in this town about the 
time the Romans left the ifland, in order to ſecure the 
place againſt the depredations of the Iriſh pirates, who 
robbed the coaft, and upon the ruins of that fort, a 
collegiate church was built in the reign of Edward III. 
which ſtill remains, being the place where the people 
attend divine ſervice. It is a venerable Gothic ftruc- 
ture, with a tower, over which is a turret, and near it 
are the remains of a (mall convent, and a chapel. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, an act of parliament 
was procured by the inhabitants, for erecting a falr- 
houſe, but it never received proper encouragement, and 
it is now totally neglected. The harbour is both ſafe 
and commodious, and near it are vaſt quantities of hh 
taken, which the people ſend to Ireland, and other 
parts. They alſo make great quantities of kelp; and 
near the town is a pit, where fuller's earth is dug up, 

There are alſo ſome Druidical monuments in a field 
near the town. conſiſting of ſtones ſet up in a circular 
form, in the ſame manner as thoſe we have deſcribed in 
other parts. 

Holy Head has neither market nor fair, and is diſtant 
from London 274 miles. 

The next place we viſited was Newburgh, à large 
populous town, with ſeveral good houſes, and fine open 
ſtreets, It is ſituated near the ſea on the confluence of 
two ſmall ftreams, but the harbour is almoſt choaked 
up, the people having neglected to keep it in proper 
repair. The church and town-houſe are both handſome 
ſtructures, but there are no other buildings worth par- 
ticular notice. 

It is an ancient corporation, and the government 13 
veſted in a mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs. The 
werkly market is on 1 ueſdays, and it has five annual 
fairs, viz, on the twenty-ſecond of June, the tenth of 
Auguſt, the twenty-firſt of the ſame month, the twenty- 
fifth of September, and the eleventh of November, be- 
ing diſtant from London 257 miles. 

In 1680, a gold medal was found at a ſmall village 
near this town, which by the inſcription appeared to 
have belonged to one of the latter emperors. 

On the road leading eaſt from Newburgh, is a vit- 
lage, called Llanvaier, where there is a good inn; and 
in 1764, a gentleman in the neighbourhood diſcovered 
in his garden, an earthen pot, or urn, in which were 
many different forts of Roman coins, and one of Ca- 
rauſius. 

From this place a road extends to Aberfraw, once 2 
flouriſhing place, but now reduced to a village. In it 
the princes of this iſland uſed to keep their court, but 
no remains of their palace is left. It has ftill a good 
harbour, and vaſt numbers of fiſh are taken on the coaſt, 
particularly herrings, which brings conſiderable ſums 
of money to the people. 

Many antiquities have been dug up near it, parti- 
cularly glaſs rings, ſuppoſed to have been conſecrated 
by the Druids, and given to the people as a charm a- 
gainſt witchcraft, We have ſcen many of them, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, where the people heli:ve they 
are generated by adders or ſnakes ; and when a perſon 
has been bit by any venomous inſect, they apply one oi 
them to the wound, in hopes of its effecting a cure. 
Some of them are green, and others of a deep blue, 
with fine white ſpots upon them, not unlike the cv- 
lour of ſome African ſnakes, now in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum. 

This place has no market, but there are four fairs, 
Viz. on the ſeventh of March, the Wedneſday after 
Trinity Sunday. the twenty third of October, and the 
nineteenth of December, being diſtant from Lendun 
263 miles. 

There is a fine quarry of white marble in its ne:yh- 
bourhood, bur it has been long neglected. 

Tregaian, near Abertraw, is only a ſmall village, but 
was remarkable for being the rehdence of one one, 
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Who lived to the age of one hundred and five years, 
and in his lifetime ſaw three hundred perſons deſcended 
trom him. 

The next place we viſited was Beaumaris, i. e. a 
beautiful Moraſs, the capital of the iſland, where the 
aſhzes and county courts are held, It is pleaſantly fi- 
tuated on the high road, and at preſent is in a very flou- 
riſhing condition, having many good houſes, and the 
harbour is the beſt in the iſland. The ſtreets are open 
and well paved, with a handiome Gothic church, and 
a county goal, 

Burt what it is moſt remarkable for is its ſtately caſtle, 
built by Edward I. and from what yet remains, appears 
to have been one of the heſt ſtruftures in North W ales. 
It conſiſts of a great high tower in the front, through 
which was the principal entrance, and four leſſer ones, 
zt the different corners. The walls are extremely 
thick, the hall large, and all the apartments magni- 
ficent. It is ſurrounded with a deep moat, over which 
is a draw-bridge, and muſt have been very ſtrong be- 
tore the uſe of gunpowder was known, 

This town is under the government of a mayor, re- 
corder, two ſheriffs, twenty-one of the principal in- 
habitants, and a town clerk, with other proper officers, 
The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and there are 
four fairs, viz. on the fifth of February, Holy Thurſ- 
day, the nineteenth of September, and the nine- 
teenth of December, being diſtant from London 241 
mules, 

At the village of Penmon, near Beaumaris, was an 
ancient monaſtery, founded in the fixth century, not 
for monks, according to the order of the church of 
Rome, but for thoſe religious people, who forſook the 
world, and lived in a ſtate of ſolitude, working to ſup- 
port themſelves, and ſupply the wants of the poor. in 
latter times, however, that ſimple inftitution was per- 
verted to the baſeſt purpoſes ; and what was defigned 
to promote virtue, became a nurſery of vice. 

hen the monks came into' England in the tenth 
century, they were encouraged to ſettle in this con- 
vent, and, inſtead of the old one, another was erected 
on the ſpot for them, of which there are itil] ſome re- 
mains, It continued till the diflolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to forty 
pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and nine pence half- 
penny. 

There is at preſent a great quarry of mill- ſtones near 
the convent, and a good harbour for fiſhermen, for all 
forts of Britiſh fiſh are in great plenty along the coaſt, 
and their oyſters are much eſteemed through every part 
of the nation. 

Within a few miles of this place, are ſeveral ſmall 
villages, which do not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that at moſt of them are ſmall fairs, which 
conſiſtantly, with their original inſtitution, are of great 
ſervice to the people, who have there an opportunity, 
both to diſpoſe of their own goods, and alſo to pur- 
chaſe thoſe of their neighbours, and ſuch as are 
brought by chapmen from different parts of the king- 
dom. | 

Pentreath is a ſmall rural village, and has four fairs, 
viz. on the fifth of May, the Friday after Trinity 
Sunday, the ſixteenth of Auguſt, the third of October, 
and the twelfth of November. 

Llanflenell, is another pleaſant village, fituated near 
the fea, and has four fairs, viz. the twenty-fifth of 
February, the fifth of Auguſt, the fifth of November, 
and the twenty-fixth of the {ame month. 

Near the ſtrait that divides this iſland from Car- 
narvonſhire, is the village of Porthafhuferry, where 
there are four fairs, viz. on the twenty-iixth of Au- 
guſt, the twenty-fixth of September, and the twenty- 
tourth of October. 

The laſt village in this neighbourhood is Llannerchy- 
meadd, ſituated near the ſea, in a moſt delightful plain, 


and has four fairs, viz. on the fifth of February, the 


twenty-fifth of April, the ſixth of May, and the Thurſ- 
day after Trinity Sunday. | | 
There are ſeveral harbours along the coaſt of this 
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iſland, but as there are no houſes built near them, being 
only for the reception of ſhipping, we ſhall take no- 
tice of them in the order in which they lay. 

Mallddrath is ſituated at the extremity of a long 
creek, extremely commodious for ſuch ſhips as are 
driven into it by ſoutherly winds. "The whole of its 
neighbourhood abounds with rich coal mines; but ſo 
ignorant are the people, and fo blind to their own in- 
tereſt, that they negle to work them, although great 
profits might be made of them. There are alſo fine 
quarries of tree ſtone, and ſome veins of metal ; but of 
all the people in Britain, the Welch are the leaſt care- 
ful of inriching themſelves by induſtry and com- 
merce. 

On the ſame coaſt is the harbour of Cemlyn, ex- 
tremely commodious for ſmall veſſels, and near it ſe- 
vera] mines, particularly the Aſbeſtos, but much inferior 
to that found in the ſhire of Roſs in Scotland. The 
Aſbeſtos, when dug out of the rock, has the appear- 
ance of rag ſtone, but a piece of it being broken off 
and rubbed, it produces a ſubſtance reſembling flax, 
which may be ſpun into yarn, and woven into a fort of 
cloth, reſembling linnen. It has been often mentioned 
by the ancients, and left the reader ſhould look upon 
this account of it as fabulous, there is now in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum a piece of the ſtone, foine of the flaxg 
with the thread, and a piece of cloth woven from 
it, 

Red Wharfe Bay, is fituated more to the weſt of 
Beaumaris, and near it are ſome ſine quarries of lime 
ſtone, which are conſtantly wrought, and many hands 
employed in them. There are alſo quarries of mill 
ſtore, and much fine marble, of a greeniſh colour, has 
been found here, which it properly wrought, might 
produce conſiderable profits to the proprietors. 

A conſiderable fiſhery for herrings is carried on near 
this place, by which many hands are employed, and 
large fortunes acquired. 

The bay and harbour of Dulas is much frequented by 
fiſhermen, and many ſhips from Ireland come into ir 
for butter, cheeſe, and ſuch other articles as the iſland 

roduces. 

The laſt we ſhall mention is Amluch, where there 
are a few houſes, but the place is moſtly noted for the 
ſhips coming from Liverpool, who put into it tor corn, 
butter, cheeſe, and ſuch other articles as they want. 

Along the whole coaſt of this iſland are many people 
employed in making kelp, and burning fern for the 
glaſs makers, but as the Welch, as we ſaid before, 
could never be brought into a love of commerce, ſo 
they do not reap ſo much benefit from their in- 
duſtry as they otherwiſe would. 

Beſides the monuments already mentioned in this 
iſland, there are alſo feveral others, particularly at 


Tre'r Druw, a ſmall village, where there are ſeveral 


ſtones placed in a ſimicircular form, and undoubtedly 

were Druidical temples, if not their principal reſidence 

when they flouriſhed in this iſland. It has been ſup- 

poſed by ſome, that it was a place where feſtival and 

Druidical entertainments were exhibited, and that the 

Romans borrowed from the Gauls their form of a 

theatre, but that notion does not deſtroy the opinion of 
its being a temple, as it is well known that in all the 

heathen temples, public ſhews were exhibited to the 

people. | 

Near this ancient monument are the ruins of a Ro- 
man camp, and over againſt it, a Britiſh entrenchment, 
by many ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by Suetonius, 
or Julius Agricola, 

A ſew miles more to the north are ſeveral ſtones ſet 
up, and over them is placed, in a traverſe manger one 
of a ſtupendious ſize, which undoubtedly was one of 
the places where the Druids either ſacrificed, or met, 


to decide in civil affairs. Others have ſuppoſed them to 


be funeral monuments; but then it ought to be re- 
membered, that the Druids, like the people in the pre- 
ſent age, often buried their dead near their places of 
worſhip. (See our account of Stonehenge. ) 

There is another mon ument of a latter date, at a 
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village called Bod-Owyr, conſiſting of a large ſtone, 
ſupported by ſome ſmaller ones, but there is no inſcrip- 
tion on it. Poſſibly it might be ſet up in memory of ſome 
ſingular event ; but more probably placed over the re- 
mains of one of the Britiſh princes. 

Near the fame place are the remains of a convent 
founded in the beginning of the thirteenth century, for 
friars of the Franciſcan order, which flouriſhed till the 
diſtolution of religious houſes ; but no accounts are left 
of the {tate of its revenues. 

There are allo the remains of ſome other convents, 
particularly in Priſtholm, a ſmall if}and, in the ſtrait 
Jeading to the continent, where a religious houſe was 
founded, in the thirteenth century, for black monks, 
which remained ti}! the diftolution of religious houſes, 
when its annua] revenues amounted to forty ſeven 
pounds, fifteen ſhillings and three pence, 

The {mall iflund, called Sherries, is ſituated about 
two miles north wett of Angleſea, ſurrounded by the 
raging Iriſh ſea, and vait numbers of ſea fowl are bred in 
it, particularly a fort of birds called Puffins, which are 
aliv common to the iſle of Man, and the people take 
them in great numbers, 

A conſiderable iiſhery is carried on near this iſland, 
particularly in catching of herrings, which are pickled, 
and ſent to Ireland and other places. 

The air of Angleſea is ſharp, becauſe of it being ſur- 
rounded by the fea, but in many places it is eſteemed 
healthy, eſpecially where the ground is high, but in the 
marſhes it is foggy, and the people are often troubled 
with agues. 

The ſoil is ſo fertile that it produces vaſt quantities 
of corn, and more prain is exported from this place, 
than from any other of the ſame ſize in Britain. Great 
flocks of cattle are ſent to the fairs in England, by 
which conſiderable ſums of money are annually return- 
ed, and the beef is eſteemed extremely good, eſpecially 
for thoſe ſhips who are obliged to ſail on long voyages. 
Horſes, ſhe:p, and hogs, are alſo in great plenty, and 
fiſh are taken in ſuch numbers, that it they were not to 
export thera, they would be more than the people could 
coniume. 

Their wild fowl is alſo a vaſt fund of riches, for not 
only the feathers, bring them great profits from the 
dealers in London, but the bodies of the fowls are pick- 
led, and ſent to many different parts. But the prin- 
cipal ſource of their richés is corn, for although the 
country appears at firſt tight barren, and the ſoil hard, 
yet no place can produce better crops, of which the 
people are ſo ſenſible, that they ſeldom apply themſelves 
ro any thing but huſbandry, therein imitating the ſim- 
plicity of their anceſtors. 

There are ſeveral rivers in this iſland, the principal 
of which are the following. 

The Brant, a conſiderable ſtream, which riſes a few 
miles weſt of Beaumaris, afterwards it continues its 
courſe fouth weſt, and falls into a narrow bay, near 
Newburgh, already deſcribed, 

The Keveny riſes in the northern part of the iſtand, 
and continuing its courſe ſouth weſt, falls into the ſea 
near the influx of the Brant, where it forms a conſider- 
able bay. | 

There are alſo ſome ſmaller ſtreams, particularly the 
Geweger, the Allow, and the Dulas, but as moſt of 
them fall into the above, they do not merit a particu- 
lar deſcription. 

The water in theſe rivers, like thoſe in Scotland, 
runs extremely rapid, and in moſt parts is clear as cryſtal 
producing great numbers of good fiſh. 

We are not certainly informed how far the Romans 
contributed towards civilizing the inhabitants of Angle- 
ſea, but in latter ages they are reputed to have been 
more barbatous than any in North Wales. The only 
reaſon we are able to aſſign for it is, that as they lay 
more expoſed to the Iriſh, and other invaders, they 
were kept continually in 2 ſtate of fear, and therefore 
obliged to accultuin themſelves to the uſe of arms. To 
this may be aſcribed their natural ferocity of temper, 
and being ſo often accultomed to fight their enemies, 
they became ſo familiarly acquainted with ſtaughter, 
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that they ſeldom conſidered it as a crime to murder their 
neareſt relations. Like the [artars, near the Caſpian 
Sea, they lived in clans or herds, and ſeldom minded their 
children, contidering them as collateral branches of their 
own families. Like their Pagan anceſtors, they were 
ſo much addicted to the promiſcuous uſe of women, that 
they could ſet no bounds to their luſts, and often com- 
mitted the moſt horrid cruelties, in order to gratify a 
ſenſual paſhon. Nay, fo far had their vices relaxed the 
obligations to moral virtues, and ſo much was the tear 
ot ſhame, and the love of honour eradicated from their 
minds, that it was common for the ladies of the chiefs 
to keep young women for their ſons, to prevent them 
marrying below their rank. Theſe girls were paid their 
wages, as menial ſervants, and however baſe the proſti- 
tution may appear to the reader in this age, yet it was 
then eſteemed honourable. 

Proud, revengeful, and cruel, the chiefs often car- 
ried fire and ſword into the territories of their neigh- 
bours, and drove off their cattle, in the ſame mannet as 
the Highlanders did in Scotland, murdering al} who op- 
poſed them, and ſetting fir to their houſes. 

Slaves to every ſenſual appetite, they indulged them- 
ſelves in drinking to ſuch exceſs, that they otten reſem- 
bled beaſts rather than men ; and during their Baccha- 
nalizn entertainments, quarrels often aroſe, which were 
decided by the ſword. 

As their fore-fathers had been led into idolatry, by 
the Druids, ſo their ſucceflors were peſtered with a ſet 
of vagabonds, who if not ſo barbarous, were equally 
pernicious to the people, by painting their groſſeſt vices 
as the pureſt virtues, "Ihe people we allude to were the 
bards, a ſoit of travelling muficians, who went from 
houſe to houſe, and ſung ſongs of their own compoſing, 
ſome of which celebrated the virtues of the Welch in 
general, and others were confined to particular families. 
At all public eatertainments, the bards made a conſi- 
derable figure, and always entertained the company 
with the detail of ſome actions, exaggerated to the 
greateſt degree, for the indolent hearers never enquired 
whether they were true or falſe, 

To ſuch an height of impudence and affurance had 
theſe bards arrived, by the ignorance of the people, and 
ſuch an aſcendency had they acquired over them, that 
their character was conſidered as ſacred, and thoſe who 
had ſpirit enough to deny them the beſt in their houſes, 
were conſidered in as abominable light as if they had 
been ENGLISHMEN, 

Some of the chiefs kept a hard conſtantly in their 
houſe, a practice that was alſo followed by the clans 
in the Highlands of Scotland. Statutes were enacted 
from time to time, to diſcourage thoſe idle vagabonds, 
and at laſt they. ſunk into contempt, fo that they are 
now only known by name. | 

With reſpect to the preſ-nt inhabitants of this ifland, 
they are extremely ſelfiſh, anc ſhy of entertaining ſtran- 
gers, fo that if a traveller aſks them the road to any 
place, they pretend not to underſtand him. Vain wich- 
out the leaſt title to ſuperior merit, and not endowed 
with a laudable ſpirit of ambition; they will fit whole 
evenings by their ſmoaky fires, repeating the idie ſtories 
of the bards, and telling their children how many g1i- 
ants their anceſtors ſlew, or how many flocks of goats 
they poſſeſſed. In ſhort, although the Welch have 
many opportunities of enriching themſelves, and aC- 
quiring fortunes, yet their contracted notions, and 
mean ſelfiſhneſs, hinder them from making any figure 
in the world. 

The only plants we could hear of in this iſland, are 
the following. | 

Small leaved Scurvy Graſs.— Dwarf Sea Fern, — And 
Sea Cotton Weed. 

' he ifland or county of Angleſea, is in length about 
twenty- four miles, and in breadth ſeventeen; the whole 
circumference being about ſixty-ſeven. 

It is divided into fix hundreds, and contains two 
towns, and ſeventy-four pariſhes, being wholly in the 
dioceſe of Bangor, and province of Canterbury. 

It returns two membe:s to the Britiſh parliament, viz. 
one knight of the ſhire, and one burgeſs for . 
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tile, but alſo the beſt cultivated, and moſt po- 
pulous of all thoſe iſles that lie near the conti- 
nent of Great Britain. It was inhabited by a colony 
of the Belgian Gauls, when the Romans landed in 
Britain, but was not reduced till the year 45 of the 
chriſtian Era, when Veſpaſian, at that time lieutenant 
in Britain landed with a fleet, and after many engage- 
ments made them tributary to the emperor Claudius, 
When the Romans left Britain, many of the Saxons 
landed in this iſland, particularly Cedric, frſt king of 
the Weit Saxons, who gave it to two of his chief of- 
ficers, and they having barbarouſly murdered all the 
inhabitants, brought over a new colony of their own 
countrymen from Germany, whom they ſettled here, 
and from them, with a mixture of other nations, the 
preſent inhabitants are deſcended, 

About the middle of the ſeventh century, it was ſub- 
dued by Wolpher, king of Mercia, who annexed it to 
the kingdom of Suitex, but the weſt Saxons retook it, 
after a bloody battle, and a moſt dreadful maſſacre of 
the inhabitants, and it remained ſubject to them, till 
the heptarchy was diflolved, and the ſeven kingdoms 
united under Egbert, 

From that time, we ſeldom find.it mentioned, till 
the year 1066, when Tofti, brother of King Harold, 
an abandoned libertine, having been baniſhed by his 
brother, for oppreiling the people, landed here and 
plundered the inhabitants of their moſt valuable effects, 
after which he ſct ſail for Denmark, 

It appears by an old record now in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, which formerly belonged to the priory of Cariſ- 
brook, that when the conqueror landed the peopie of 
this ifland, refuſed to ſubmit to him, but William 
Fitz- Oſborn, a Norman baron, whom the king had 
created earl of Hereford, being ſent againſt them, with 
a powerful flzet, he reduced them to ſubjection, and 
was made lord of the itle of Wight. 

This nobleman was ſucceeded by his fon, who hav- 
ing rebelled againſt Henry I. that prince ſeized this 
iſland, and gave it to Richard earl of Devonſhire; whoſe 
ſon Baldwin was the firſt that took up arms in defence 
of the empreſs Matilda, by raiſing his vaſſals in the lile 
of Wight, and driving out all thoſe who adhered to 
king Stephen. 

It continued in that family, till the reign of Henry II. 


1 Iſland of Wight is not only the moſt fer- 


Who gave it to William de Vernon, or de Ridvers, a 


powerful baron, and a great favourite of his fon Rich- 
ard I. as appears from his carrying the canopy over the 
head of that prince at his coronation, and in the recoids 
of that age he is {tiled earl of the Iile of Wight. 

From him it deſcended to his grandſon, who having 
married a near relation of Richard king of the Romans, 
Henry III. erected this iſland into an earldom diſtinct 
from any other, and exempted from the juriſdiction of 
the ſherifts, being only ſubject to its own lords, who 
were to anſwer the king in perſon for their conduct. 

From this earl it deſcended to his grand-daughter, 
who was conſtrained againſt her natural inclination to 
ſell it to Edward I. for ſix thouſand marks, after it had 
been poſſeſied by that family about one hundred and ſe- 
venty years. eing thus regained by the crown, the 
kings of England, kept poſſeſſion of it till the reign 
of Richard II. who granted it to one of his couſins the 
duke of York, which grant was again confirmed to the 


dutcheſs by Henry V. and Henry VI. gave it to the 
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duke of Glouceſter, from whom it returned again ta 
the crown. 

The ſame king Henry VI. erected it, and the iſlands 
of Guernſey, Jerſey, &c. into a kingdom, in favour 
of Henry de Beauchamp, duke of Warwick, and crown- 
ed him with his own hands, but he dying Without 
itlue, it was given to the duke of Somerſet, who loſt 
his lite in battle, fighting againſt the houſe of York. 

On the acceſſion of Edward IV. that prince gave it 
to Richard, lord Woodvile, who was {lain in the wars 
of Bretagne, and laftly Henry VII. gave it to fir Regi- 
nald Bray tor lite, upon condition of his paying into 
the Exchequer an yearly rent of three hundred and eight 
pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and eight-pence. 

From ſo many grants being made of it to perſons of 
ſuch eminence, we may naturally infer that it was con- 
ſidered as a place of great importance in former times, 
and one of the moſt valuable gifts the king could be- 
ſtow. During the wars between the Engliſh and 
French in former times, this i{land often ſuffered, and 
in 1377, when Edward III. died they landed an army, 
burnt ſeveral of the towns, and laid ſiege to Carif- 
brook caſtle, but they were repulſed by fir Hugh Tyrrel, 
the governor, with ſo much bravery, that they were 
obliged to retire to their ſhips, after robbing the inha- 
bitants of a thouiand marks, and what elſe they could 
carry away. 

In 1403, they landed again, and drove off a great 
number ot cattle; but beſore they could get them em- 
barked on board their ſhips, the inhabitants roſe, and 


killed two hundted of them, and retook the cattle, after 


which the French retired with the greateſt precipitation 
to their ſhips. 

In the year 1545, two thouſand Frenchmen landed 
here under the command of the Chevalier D' Aux, but 
they met with ſo warm a reception from the brave 
1{Janders, that they were forced back to their ſhips, with 
diſgrace, after they had loit above two hundred men, 
and their general, who was left dead on the field. The 
French king was fo ſure of ſucceſs, that he looked 
upon the i{land as his own, and ſet out with a fleet to 
take poſſeſſion of it; but having heard of the defeat of 
his army, he returned home, and gave up all thoughts of 
attacking it for the future, 

Having mentioned theſe particulars concerning the 
ancient ſtate of this celebrated iſland, we ſhall proceed 
to deſcribe the particular places inthe order they lie, 

We began our journey at Yarmouth, commonly cal- 
led South Yarmouth, to diſtinguiſh it from the town of 
the ſame name, already deſcribed in our account of 
Norfolk. It is at preſent a handſome flouriſhing town, 
confiſting of many good houſes all built of free ſtone, 
and many of them inhabited by people of faſhion. Ic 
has a handſume church, with a free ſchool well endow- 
ed, where young gentlemen are qualified for the uni- 
verſity, and the town hall is a ſtately ſtructure, The 
ſituation is extremely pleaſant, being built within a 
mile of the ſea, and it has a caſtle, wherein a company 
of invalids do duty. 

It received its charter of incorporation from James J. 
and is now governed by a mayor, and a common coun- 
cil of the principal inhabitants. Twelve of the common 
council chuſe the mayor, but unleſs nine of them can 
agree, they are immediately locked up in the fame man- 
ncr as ajury. It returns two members to parliament, 
who are choſen by all. the houſekeepers; and it has a 
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good weekly market on Fridays, and a fair on the 
twenty-Hfth of July, being diſtant from London 101 
miles. | 

":Shbrpnce Caftle, about a mile diſtant, was formerly 
a place of great ſtrength, and a garrifon ufed to be kept 
in it, but it has been neglected theſe many years, and 
is now falling to decay. 

From Yarmouth the road extends to Newton, plea- 
ſantly ſituated near the ſea, and has an exceeding good 
harbour, but does not contain any public buildings that 
merit a particular deſcription. It was formerly a place 
of great trade, as appears from ſome of its charters, but 
that hes now left it, and there are only a few inhabi- 
rants. It received its charter of incorporation from 
queen Elizabeth, with the privilege of ſending two 
members to parliament, and is governed by a mayor, 
aſſiſted by a common council of the principal inhatants. 

The weekly market is now diſuſed, but it has a fair 
on the twenty-ſecond of July, being diſtant from Lon- 
don 94 miles. 

From Newton we travelled to Weſt Cowes, fo call- 
ed to diſtinguiſh it from Eaſt Cowes, ſituated on the op- 
poſite bank of a river of the ſame name, 

Henry VIII. built two caſtles, one at eaſt, and the 
other at welt Cowes, but the former is now fallen to 
decay, 

The caſtle at weft Cowes is a ſtrong edifice, built 
in the Gothic taſte, and a yarrifon is conſtantly kept 
in it for the ſecurity of the harbour. 

Both the towns are extremely populous, for the in- 
habitants carry on a great trade, both to Holland, the 
Mediterranean, and Africa, But its principal trace 
depends on furniſhing the merchant ſhips with provi- 
lions, which is the ſource of great riches to the place, 
and many of the merchants acquire conſiderable for- 
tunes. The buildings are neat, and the ſtreets are kept 
in good order; but the fituation is too low to be 
healthy. 

About two miles from Eaſt Cowes is Burton, a plea- 
ſant agreeable village, where one of the lords of the 
Hle of Wight founded a convent for monks of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, in the reign of Edward I. but it was 
diſſolved in the reign of thay VI. and its revenues 
ſettled upon Wincheſter college. 

The next place we vifted was Newport, the princi- 
pal town in the land, pleaſantly fituated on the river 
Cowes, which is navigable here for veflels of ſmall 
burden. "The buildings in the town are extremely 
handſome, and ſome genteel families reſide in it, but 
they are obliged in all capital places to attend the 
county courts at South:wpton, and the aſſizes at Win- 
cheſter. 

The church, though a handſome ſtructure, is only 
a chapel of eaſe, and near it is a charity ſchool, where 
the children of the poor are taught to read and write. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, it received a ſum- 
mons to ſend members to parliament, a privilege it has 
enjoyed ever ſince. And James I. gave them a charter 
of incorporation, by which they are governed by a 
mayor. recorder, twelve aldermen, twelve common 
council men, with a town clerk, and other proper of- 
ficers. 

It has two weekly markets, viz, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, where all forts of proviſions are ſold in great 
plenty, and it has a fair on Whitſunday Monday, being 
diſtant from London 93 miles. 

TT here are ſeveral agreeable villages in this neighbour- 
hood, particularly Marvel, where Henry de Blois, bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, and brother of king Stephen, 
founded a college for ſecular prieſts, which continued 
to flouriſh till the diftolution of religious houſes; but 
no accounts are left of the annual ſtate of its revenues, 
The remains of che building are fiill viſible, and near 
it are the ruins of a ſmall priory, founded in latter 
times, and dedicated to the Holy Crofs, being ſubject 
to one of the greater abbies, | 

In 1132, Baldwin, earl of Devonfhire, founded a 


convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order. at a ſmall 


village, called Quarrer, near Newport, and endow. d it 
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with many valuable privileges, which it continued to 

enjoy till the diffolution of religious houſes, when its 

annual revenues amounted-to one hundred and eight 

— 22 z but the body of the fabrick is totally de- 
royed. 

In the reign of Henry III. Iſabella de Fortibus, 
founded a convent for monks, of the Benedictine order, 
at Appledurcomb, a ſmall village near Newport, but 
being made ſubject to an abby in Normandy, it was 
diſſolved along with the other alien priories, in the reign 
of Henry VI. There was alſo a ſchool in this village, 
where the poor children were inſtructed gratis, but the 
eſtate left for its ſupport, having come into the hands 
of other proprietors, its revenues were ſeized, and the 
whole is now fallen to decay. 

A little to the ſouth of Newport, is the ancient vil- 
lage of Carisbrook, where was formerly a convent, 
for monks of the Ciſtertian order, but no remains of it 
are left. This village was formerly a great trading 
town, but it is now ſo much decayed that it only con- 
tains a few poor houſes, although tie fituation is both 
agreeable and healthy. 

On a lofty eminence, near the village, is the caftle, a 
ſtructure of great antiquity, for we are told, that it was 
founded by one of the Saxons, who firſt landed in this 
iſland. At the Norman conqueſt it was conſideted as 
a place of great ſtrength, but in the reign of Henry I. 
it was pulled down, and one more magnificent erected 
on the fpot. It was often uſed as a ſtate priſon ; ang 
in the reign of Richard III. the earl of Arundel was 
contined in it, and afterwards found guilcy of high trea- 
ſon and beheaded, 

From that time, to the reign of queen Elizabeth, it 
continued much in the ſame ftate, but there being ſome 
apprehenſions of a war with Spain, the governor ordered 
it to be pulled down, and the preſent ſtructure erected 
in its ſtead. It is a moſt magnificent and ſtately ſtruc- 
ture, ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and in it are ſome 
good apartments, with a chape}, where divine ſervice 
is pertormed. 

The hall of this caſtle is very large, and the proſpe& 
from the walls is the moſt delightful that can be ima- 
gined, commanding a view both of the fields and the. 
lea; but what it is moſt chiefly remarkable for, is the 
impriſonment of Charles I. who was confined here a- 
bout thirteen months, and from hence brought to the 
ſcaffold at Whitehall. | 

The Scots having delivered up the king to the Eng- 
I ſu, the poor afflicted monarch was carried from place 
to place, till at laſt he was brought to Hampton-court, 
where having ſome ſuſpicion, that defigns were formed 
againſt his life, he efcaped from them in the night of 
the thyteenth of November 1647, attended only by 
three gentlemen, whom he had intruſted with the ſe- 
cret. In company with them he travelled all night, 
and in the morning found himſelf at the ſeat of the cart 
of Southampton, in the New Foreſt, where the coun- 
teſs received him with the greateſt marks of friend - 
ſhip. 

His deſign was to try, if he could not procure a veſſel 
near the coaſt, by which he might be able to eſcape to 
France, as had bcen previoully conſulted between him 
and the queen, 

As it was impoſſible that he could be Jong concealed 
from his enemies, who were gone into every place in 
purſuit of him, he embraced the fatal reſolution of go- 
ing to the Iſle of Wight, which, in the end, proved 
_ ruin, and deprived him both of his kingdom and 
life. 

Mr. Hammond the governor was a young gentleman, 
who had married the daughter of the great Mr. Hamp- 
den, who had made ſuch a glorious ſtand for the liber- 
ties of the ſubject, in the caſe of the ſhip money ; but 
as he was the nephew of the learned doctor Hammond, 
the king fondly imagined, that he would imitate the 
loyalty of his uncle. In this, the king was deceived, 
for Hammond, who was a fincere friend to Cromwell, 
no ſooner had him in his power, than he ſent notice to 
the Parliament, and received orders to keep him a c'ofe 
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priſoner, and without ſuffering any of his friends to 
come to him, | 

The king was now ſenſible of the wrong ſtep he had 
taken, but ſtill his hopes did nor utterly fail him, for he 
had aſſurances both from Ireland and France, that 
ſomething would be done to reſcue him from his ene- 


mies. In the mean time the Scots had raiſed a great 


army, under the command of the duke of Hamilton, to 
reſcue the king; but in the end all their efforts prov- 
ed unſucceſsful, for the whole nation was divided into 
{o many parties, that none knew whom to obey, and 
the whole exhibited nothing but a ſcene of the utmoit 
anarchy and confuſion. 

'The king thus in the power of his enemies, thought 
to amuſe them by propoling terms for a reconciliation, 
and for that purpoſe ſent a meſi:ge to the parliament, 
not thinking that they had already reſolved upon his 
death; but touſe the words of the devil in the book or 
Job, „All that a man has will he give for his lite.” 
When his letter was read to the parliament, or rather 
a junto of the parliament, conſiſting wholly of inde- 
pendants, and fifth monarchy men, who had turned out 
the Þresbyterians, they reſolved to give ſome counte- 
nance to the treaty, and ſent the following articles to 
the king, well knowing that if he had the leaſt ſpark of 
either conlcience, honour, or ambition remaining in 
him, he would never hgn them. 

I. That the war was occaſtoned by his own con- 
duct, in not governing according to the laws of the land, 

II. That he would folemnly promiſe to aboliſh epit- 
copal government. 

III. That he would conſent, that the militia ſhould 
be entirely attheit diſpoſal, and that they ſhould have the 
appointment of the officers, 

IV. That all thoſe, who had aſſiſted him, even his 
molt intimate friends ſhould be diſpoſcd of in what 
manner they thought proper. 


The king read the propoſals with horror, and find- 
ing that his deſtruction was reſolved on, he ſent them 
word that he defired a conference with both heutes of 
parliament. When the parliament received the king's 
anſwer, they voted that no more addrefies ſhould be 
preſented to him, and ſent orders to Hammond to con- 
nne him more ſtrictly than before, without ſuffering any 
perſon to ſpeak with him, except in preſence of one of 
the keepers. | 

All his ſervants were turned away, which ſo exaſ- 
perated one captain Burleigh, that he went into the 
ſtreets of Newport, beating a drum, and adviſed the 
people to reſcue the perſon of their ſovereign, That 
ſcheme, however, did not ſucceed, for Hammond having 
notice of it, ſent a party of men, who took him into 
cuſtody, and he was hanged and quartered as a traitor. 

The Presbyterians, who . hated the independants, 
made one effort more to ſave his liſe. Their numbers 
were conſiderable, and they conſiſted of the moſt reſpec- 
table people in the kingdom. For that purpoſe they 
had intereſt to get their (eats again in parliament, pio- 
cured that another conference ſhould be opened with 
the king at Carisbrook caſtle, for which purpoſe com- 
miſſionets were appointed, who repaired to the place 
inveſted as they thought with plenary powers, without 
reflecting that the independants had Cromwell their 
friend, and the whole army on their ſide. 

When the commiſſioners came into the king's pre- 
ſence, they were aſtoniſhed to ſee the Britiſh monarch 
in the ſame diſtreſſed condition as if he had been a com- 
mon criminal. From the time that his ſervants had 
been diſmiſſed, he had given over all thoughts of his 
perſon, and ſutfered his beard to grow, and neglected 
the whole of his dreſs. 

From the accumulated load of his afflitions, his 
hair was become grey, and his concern for his family 
had ſo preyed upon his conſtitution, that at the age ot 
forty-eight he appeared upwards of ſeventy. His friends 
lamented his diitreſs, and even his enemies could not 
reftain from tears; for what eye can look with indif- 
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ference, upon a perſon, who has been once in the 


higheſt dignity in the world, and is at laſt reduced to 


the ſtate of a captive. 

The conference was opened, but before any thing 
could be done, Cromwell, who was jealous of the Prei- 
byterians, marched the army to London, and having 
ſurrounded the doors of the parliament houſe, frighten- 
ed them into a vote for bringing the king to a tryal, 
by which all conference was broke off, and a party of 
men were ſent to bring the unfortunate king from the 
Ifle of Wight to London. 

The reit of the proceedings are ſo well known, that 
we need not ſay any thing concerning them, but con- 
clude with the following words of the king himſelf, 
l here are but few ſteps, between the priſons and the 
graves of princes,” 

In the ſouthern extremity of the iſland is St. Cathe + 
rines-hill, on which is a tower of great antiquity, the 
ſummit of which, including the baſe of the hill is ſeven 
hundred and fifty feet above the ſurface of the ſea at 
high water. It is built in the moſt curious gothic taſte, 
adorned with many ſculptures, and the proſpects from 
it are the moſt delighttul and extenſive of any in the 
Wand. This tower ſerves as a land mark for ſeamen, 
and being ſeen at a great diſtance is of conſiderable ſer- 
vice to the ſhipping. 

On the eaſtern part of the ifland is a ſmall town, 
called Brading, which in former times had a conſidera- 
ble trade; but it is ſo much decayed at preſent that it 
only contains a few houſes, moſtly inhabited by poor 
perſons. It has, however, two fairs, viz. on the 
twelfth of May, and the ſecond of October, but they 
are only for a few toys, and little frequented by the 
people in the neighbourhood. 

Sandown, or Sandham Caſtle is ſituated about two 
miles more to the ſouth, and is a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, where a garriſon is conſtantly kept, for the 
ſecurity of the iſland ; and near it is an exceeding good 
bay, where ſhips of the greateſt burden may lie in ſafty, 
and where the Þritiſh fleets often rendezvous. 

But the place of the greateſt note for ſhipping, is St. 
Helens, and although the town is little better than a 
village, yet the road, where the fleet Jays is one of the 
nobleſt in the Britiſh Seas, and capable of holding the 
whole navy. Here, during the war, one may fee all 
ſorts of veſſels lying at anchor, from a ſloop, or frigate, 
up to a firſt rate man of war, and here it is that the 
great homeward bound Eaſt Indiamen, and other veſ- 
tels come to anchor, for fome freſh proviſions before 
they continue their voyage to the Thames, 

i he laſt thing to be taken notice of, is Spithead, 
being that arm of the ſea, that divides this iſland from 
Portſinouth, and the conſtant reudezvous of the ſhips 
of war, where the admirals come on board, and from 
whence they proceed on their voyages, according to 
their ſailing orders. 

The only thing wanting in this iſland is a proper 


gurriſon, where an armed force might be kept in time 


of wzr to prevent the enemy when they happen to land 
from plundering theſpeople. | 

The caſtles already mentioned are not ſufficient for 
that purpoſe, being only capable of containing a few 
men, and the want of ſuch a garriſon as we have men- 
tioned would bs ſeverely felt, were the French to land, 
at 2 time, when there were no large ſhips of war in the 
road, 

The air of this iſland has been always eſteemed 
healthy, and few of the people are afflicted with any pe- 
culiar diſeales, With reſpect to the ſoil, it is not ex- 
ceeded by any in the Britiſh dominions, for in every 
part of the ſouth are fine crops of corn, and the north 
is equally good for paſturage. 

1 be iſland is divided in the middle by a ridge of 
mountains, called Meadham, that run from eaſt to 
weſt, upon which vaſt Rocks of ſheep are fed, and con- 
tiderable profits made by the proprietors. 

Great quanitities of fine pipe clay, and fand uſed in 
making glaſſes are found on theſe hills; and it has 


been often remarked, that the natural productions of 
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this iſland for one year, are more than the people can 
conſume in ſeven. 

There are ſeveral parks, well ſtocked with deer, and 
all ſorts of game are in the greateſt plenty, both on the 
hills and in the woods. 

Throughout every part of the year, fiſh is fo cheap, 
that they contribute greatly towards reducing the price 
of other proviſions, and at a [mall expence, might be 
brought to the London markets. 

The rocks by which the iſland is ſurrounded, form a 
natural fortification, by which it is protected from the 
invaſions of the enemy, and few ſhips can enter any of 
its ports, without being directed by a pilot. Amongſt 
theſe rocks, the moſt noted and the moſt dangerous, 
are the Necdles, {:tuated on the eaſt of the iſland, near 
the entrance to Spithead; but all the people in the 
ſeafaring way, both at Portſmouth, and the Ifle of 
Wight, make it their buſineſs to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of them. 

The only defect the people of this iſland labour under 


is, the want of fewel, which they are obliged to bring. 


from Hampſhire, but certainly that evil might be eaſily 
removed, as coals might be brought from Newecaftle, 
at as {mall an expence as to London, and not ſubject to 
the fame duties, whereas the ſewel they get from Hamp- 


ſhire coniiſts only of wood, and even that is fold ex- 


tremely dear. 

Freth water is in great plenty throughout the whole 
of this iſland, but they have no river beſides the Cowes, 
which runs through the center, dividing it into near 
two cqual parts, till at laſt joining a ſpacious bay, it 
falls into the Britiſh channel, near the two towns of 
eaſt and weſt Cowes, already deſcribed. *l his river 
produces great quantities of the moſt excellent freſh 
water tiſh, which the people take and fell very 
cheap. 

The trade of the different towns has been mentioned 
already; but they have no particular manufactory, as 
molt of the inhabitants ſubſiſt by their traffic with the 
ſhips of war which lay at or near Spithead, The man- 
ners of the people are ſimiliar to all thoſe, where pro- 
miſcuous bodies are often aftembled. 

The failors in the Britiſh navy are collected from 
every part of the kingdom, and as Spithead is their 
principal rendezvous, both in going out, and returning 
home, it is natural for the wives of ſuch as are mar- 
ried, to come here to meet with their huſbands. By 
this they are often induced to ſettle in ſome of the towns, 
ſo that in the Iſle of Wight, it is not uncommon to 
meet with people from all the commerical towns in 
Britain and Ireland. 

From ſuch a connection, a mixture of manners and 
cuſtoms naturally follow; but after all that, the Eng- 
Iiſh is {till the moſt predominant. Upon the whole, as 
they live in great plenty, and are ſtrangers to the wants 
of many of their fellow ſubjects, ſo they are like 
many other people, no ſtrangers to the greateit 
vices. 

They are polite and affable to ſtrangers, but in ge— 
neral they are extremely ignorant of the principles of 
religion, which ſeems to be a misfortune, rather than 
a cr:me, and might be removed by the legiflative power, 
were our miniſters to conſider the real intereſt of the peo- 
ple. The misfortune we allude to, is the abſence of 
the father from his family, who being obliged to at- 
tend the ſervice of the nation in ſhips of war, the care 
of the children devolves upon the mother, who by her 
Ration and circumſtances, is generally either incapa- 
ble to judge of the value of education, or unable to pay 


for it. 


We may alfo add, that as many of the ſailors Joſe 


their lives in the ſervice of the nation, ſo their children 
are left orphans, to be brought up at the expence of 
the public. | 

From a conſideration of theſe things, and a compari- 
fon of them with the Roman government of old, we 
cannot help lamenting the fate of thoſe brave men hy 
whom cur battles are tought, and our property defend— 


ed. The wife and the children of the meaneſt Roman, 
who died, fighting for the commonwealth, were ſup- 
ported out of the public treaſury, and brought up ule- 
full members of the community; but our foldiers and 
ſailors, who die in the field, are no more regarded, 
while their wives and children are left expoſed to all 
the hardthips of an iniquiteus world! 

Were but one tenth of the money that is ſquandered 
away in uſeleſs penſions, on time-ſerving wretches, ap- 
plied for the ſupport and education of the widows and 
orphans of our folviers and ſailors, it would be a grea: 
cncoufagement for our men to enter into the ſervice, 
and reflect the greateſt glorv on the nation; but that is 
rather to be withed for than expected. 


There are but few plants in this iſland, nor could we 
procure accounts of any beiide the following: 

French Mercury on ſeveral parts of the coaſt. 

Engliſh-ſea-tree- Mallow near Cowes ; and 

True Oak Ferne in different places. 


Among other eminent perſons born in this iſland, we 
ſhall only mention the following. 


Sir Francis Knollys, was born at Newport, ſome 
time in the reign of Henry VIII. his father being at that 
time one of the officers at court, and proprietor of a 
con ſiderable eſtate in this iſland, 

When he had gone through a courſe of Grammar 
learning, he was ſent to Oxford, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and returned to his father, with all the accom- 
pliſhments that are an ornament to human nature, 
and ſerves to diſtinguiſn one man from another in the 
world, He was in high favour with Edward VI. be— 
ing a very fincere proteſtant; but on the acceſſion of 
queen Mary, he was firſt forbidden the court, and then 
committed to priſon as an heretic, 

Whether by the intereſt of his friends, or by the fa- 
vour of thoſe in power, is not certainly known, but 
he was releaſed from priſon, and retired to his family 
eſtate in this iſland, He was not, however, ſuffered to 
remain long in peace, for Gardiner being on a viſit to 
Wincheſter, ordered his chancellor to proſecute him ; 
but fir Francis got on board a ſhip, and eſcaped to 
Flanders. 

He remained abroad till the death of queen Mary, 
when he returned to England, along with his ex:}cd 
countrymen, and queen Elizabeth appointed him one 
of her privy council. He was allo appointed vice- 


chamberlain, treafurer of the houſhold, and captain of 


the guard, in all which ſtations he behaved with the 
greatelt intrigity, and had a principal fhare in ſettling 
the Proteſtant religion, as it is now eſtabliſhed by 
law, 

He was a man of preat knowledge in Britiſh anti- 
quities, and wrote a deſcription of the Ifle of Wight, 
much c{teemed by the curious. He lived ro a good old 
age, and died much reſpected and lamented in or about 


1590. 


Thomas James, D. D. was born at Newport, in 


this iſland, ſome time in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
but the year is not certainly known. When he had 
acquired a ſufficient flock of Grammar learning, he 
was ſent to New College, Oxford, where he took his 
degrees, and was choſen one of the fellows. 
From his early youth, he was addicted to the ſtudy 
of Britiſh antiquities, and made a collection of fone 
manuſcripts, which he gave to fir Thomas Bodley, 
and that gentleman appointed him his library keeper. 
He ſpent the remainder of his lite at Oxford, where he 
publiſhed his catalogue of all the manutcripts in tir: 
Bodleian library, but would not accept of a church 
living, although ſeveral were offered him. Probably 
he thought, that the duties of the paſtoral office wou!:! 
interfere with his ſtudies, and prevent him from enjor- 
ing that folitude and retirement he was ſo much in love 


with, He died at Oxford 1617. 
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Richard James, B. D. nephew of the above, was 
alſo born at Newport 1584, and inſtructed in Grammar 
learning at Wincheſter ſchool, from whence, accord- 
ing to the ſtatutes, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in 
New College, Oxford, under the direction of his un- 
cle. He made great progreſs in all forts of learning, 
particularly ſuch as related to the clerical office. 

When he left the univerſity, he became a moſt cele- 
brated preacher, and was appointed chaplain to Dr. 
Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury. At that time the 
controverſy with the papiſts was carried on with great 
heat, and it was uſual for the prieſts to appeal to the 
fathers ; but Mr. James having conſidered the matter 
with the utmoſt attention, wrote a treatiſe on the right 
uſe of the fathers, one of the beſt books to be put into 
the hands of youth, for nothing can be more deceittul 
than ſome of thoſe books, called the writings of the fa- 
thers, which is not to be wondered at, when we reflect 


on the many opportunities the papiſts have had of cor- 
rupting them, 

There is another danger attending the reading of the 
fathers, namely the <onſtant attention they always pay 
to the philoſophers in their method of reaſoning, which 
cannot be fully underſtood, except the reader is wel! 
acquainted with logic. Theſe things are pointed out 
by Mr. James in a moſt convincing manner, and he 
alſo wrote ſome treatiſes on antiquities, He died in 


London 1637. 


This iſland is about twenty miles long and twelve 
broad, the whole circumference being about ſixty. It 
contains fifty two pariſhes, being in the dioceſe of Win- 
cheſter, and province of Canterbury, and three market 
towns, each of which ſend two members to parliament, 
viz, Newport, Newton, and Yarmouth. | 


HE S E iſlands, though lying very near the 

French coaſt, yet have been ſubject to the 

crown of England, ever ſince the Norman con- 
queſt, and are the only remains of our Norman domini- 
ons, in defence of which many of our people have Joſt 
their lives. They are all ſituated near to each other, in 
a bay, called Mount St. Michael, between Cape la 
Hogue in Normandy and Frebelle, on the coaſt of Bri- 
tagne. 

At what time they were annexed to the Roman em- 
pire is not certainly known, but in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus they were not only totally ſubdued ; but alfo 
mentioned by tne Roman writers as places with which 
they were familiarly acquainted. 

When Clovis founded the French mcnarchy, they 
became a part of that Kingdom, and remained ſubject 
to it till the tenth century, when the Danes and Nor- 
mans having made many ſettlements on the ſouthern 
coalt of Europe, theſe iſlands became an eaſy prey to 
thoſe adventurers, who like ſwarms of locuſts over- 
ſpread the more fertile provinces, ſpreading deſolation 
wherever they came, and eltabiifhing fovereignties on 
the ruins, both of the Roman empire, and thole nations 
who had ſupplanted it. 

They ſeem to have been converted to the chriſtian 
religion, or rather to popery at the ſame time with the 
French, when they were made ſubject to the province 
of Neuſtria, now called Normandy, but in 912, Rollo, 
the Norman, having conquered that part of France, 
annexed them to the biſhoprick of Conſtance, from 
which they were diſmembered 1449, and made part 
of the biſhopric of Wincheſter. 

After the Norman conqueſt, they remained ſubject 
to that dutchy, under its reſpective dukes, kings of Eng- 
land, till the reign of king John, when that wear 
prince, in order to gratify one of his favourites gave 
them to the biſhop of Exeter; but he having loſt all 
his continential dominions, the inhabitants regained their 
liberty, and might have enjoyed it till now, had it not 
been for their inteſtine diviſions. 

Being no way ſettled under one chief, and ſcarce 
knowing to whom they ought ta be obedient, they 
tamely fubmitted to the arbitrary dictates of a tyrant, 
and once more threw themſelves and their libertics into 
the hands of the Engliſh. 

In the reizn of Henry III. when the French had by 
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ſolemn treaty recovered Normandy, theſe iſlands were 
annexed to the crown of England, and the ſame treaty 
was renewed in the reian of Edward I. when the laws 
of Normandy were eſtabliſhed in them, and all the peo- 
ple obliged to be ohedient thereunto. "Theſe laws of 
Normandy have been ſince publiſhed in the French 
language, but they are ſubject to the legiſlative autho- 
rity of Great Britain, and all appeals, as we ſhal} ſee 
afterveards, are referred to and determined by the king, 
and the privy council, Some authors have ſuppoſed 


that theſe laws of Normandy werc taken from the code 


of Edward the Confeſſor, who during his exile ſpent 
ſome years in Jerſey, but that opinion we think is but 
1] grounded, 

Ihe original copy of king Edward's laws is now loſt, 
but from what tranſcripts yet remains in other authors, 
compared with the records in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
there appears a ſtriking ſimilarity between the laws ot 
all the northern nations, that there is no wonder a per- 
fon of little knowledge, and till leſs reading ſhould 
miſtake the one for the other. 

The ſeeds of liberty were ſown in all the gothic con- 
ſtitutions; but before the people had time to enjoy the 
bleſſings of peace, civil diſſentions aroſe among the 
princes, conqueſt took place, and thoſe who were once 
free, found themſelves under the neceſſity of being 
{laves to one tyrant, rather than unto many. 

Theſe iflands remained governed by the Norman 
laws many years, and to this day they are ftill in 2 
manner, under the ſame regulatious, only, that in vir- 
tue of ſome acts of parliament, they have undergone 
many very material alterations. 

in the reign of Edward. and during his wars with 
France, they were taken from the Engliſh, by means 
of the people having ſhaken off their allegiance, but 
they were again recovered, for it was remarkable, that 
the French could never keep them long. In the trou- 
bleſome reign of that prince's ſucceflors, and during the 
wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, great 
abuſes ſeems to have been committed in them by means 
of the governor's having the diſpoſal of all place, which 
they ſold to thoſe who could give moſt for them. 

Theſe abuſes ſeem to have been in part rectified in 
the reign ai Edward IV. but not totally removed till 
many years atter, for we often mect with heavy com- 
plaints exhibited againſt the governors by the people, fo 

x late 
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Jate as the fein of queen Elizabeth, at which time the 
government ſcems to have been ſettled on the {ame plan 
as at preſent, becauſe it does not appear to have under- 
zone any material alterations, except in a few inſtances, 
{lince the reign of that princeſs. 

During the reign of bloody queen Mary, many of 
the inhabitants of theſe iflands ſuffered death for their 
religion, and ſome of them endured the moſt excru- 
ciating torments, with a fortitude which reſembled 
the conſtancy and faith ot the primitive martyrs. A- 
mongſt the ſufferers was a poor woman, big with child, 
who, i{ ſhe had committed murder, would have been 
reprieved till the time of her delivery ; but Popery is 
deaf to the feelings of humanity, and the periecutor 
will ſacrihce his neareſt relation, rather than give up 
the cauſe, When the woman was faſtened to the ſtake, 
the violence of the flames rhrew her into ſuch agony, 
in the midſt of a promiſcuous rabble of people, thatſthe 
was delivered of a living child, which one of the officers 
would have ſaved, but the bailiff taking it up, threw it 
into the fire, where it periſhed along wich its ſuffering 
mother, 

In what light our readers will conſider fuch an hor- 
rid act of barbarity, we ſhall not ſay; but certainly 
it ought to be held up as an object of deteſtation to al! 
ſucceeding ages. Indeed the inhuman wretches, who 
could ſtand and fee a poor woman ſtruggling under the 
apoines of labour, while a fire was lighted to conſume 
her body, and neither pity her, nor conceal her na- 
kedneſs, might have eaſily deſtroyed the innocent child 
as ſoon as it made its appearance in this world. 

When queen Elizabeth aſcended the throne, and the 
Proteſtant religion was firmly eſtabliſhed in England, 
the inhabitants of theſe iflands embraced it with the 
greateft chearfulneſs; but having more clear notions 
ot the ſimplicity of the goſpel, than is common among 
the generality of mankind, they petitioned the queen 
to be allowed to follow the ſame mode of worſhip as 
was practiſed by the Proteſtants in France, Their re- 
requeſt was in part complied with, but the ſmaller 
churches were ſtill ordered to uſe the Liturgy of the 
church of England, although they were much averſe to 
its rites and ceremonies, as appears from their meeting 
together in a body, and chuling a ſynod of their own 
miniſters, by whom the religion of the French proteſt- 
tants, or preſbyterians was eſtabliſhed, without any au- 
thority from the government of England. 

This might ſeem a ftrange act of the people's, but 
23 it was countenanced by the governor, and as it could 
not he attended with any dangerous conſequences, no 
notice was taken of it, and they remained in the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of that form of religion during the te- 
mainder of queen Elizabeth's reign. 

On the acceſſion of James I. the ſame privileges were 
confirmed by letters patent, bearing date at Weſtmin- 
ſter 1603, but when Laud came into office, he left no- 
thing unturned, in order to make the people embrace 
the rites and ceremonies of the church of En.land. Io 
accompliſh a work which ſcemed more defirable to that 
narrow-minded prelate, than the converſion of FHea- 
thens, or the reformation of Chriſtians, he ordered 
ſome of the young gentlemen to be educated in Oxford, 
but as ſoon as they had taken orders, they choſe rather 
to look for preferment in England, than return to their 
native iſlands, ſo that the young miniſters were {lil} 
juch as had their education at Sedan, Samure, and 
{ome other Proteſtant univerſities in Normandy. 

In 1662, when the act of Uniformity took place, the 
governor of theſe iſlands had ſtrict orders to put it in 
execution, ſo that the rites aud ceremonies were again 
eſtabliſhed, and the people prohibited in the {e- 
vereſt manner from meeting to worſhip God, according 
to the dictates of their conſcience. 

By the ſame ſtatute the canon law was reſtored, and 
many people, who had received grants of lands, were 
diſpoſſeſled of them, which obliged ſome ruined families 
to ſeek refuge and ſubſiſtance in other parts of tne 
World. 

3 there are no aſſembly of the ſlates or deputies 
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of the people in theſe jſlands, to act in a legiſlative ca- 
pacity, therefore the king's order, is a law binding 
«ll ranks of people, and of the ſame force as an act ot 
parliament. What intereſt the king of a free people 
cen have in exercifſing a deſpotic authority over a few 
illands, is a queſtion, which we are not able to reſolve | 
But certainly it would be much better for the people, as 
Individuals, and the nation in general, that we were 
all equally repreſented in parliament. 

By ſuch an act taking place, wicked miniſters, or 
weak princes, would not have it in their power to 
ſtretch the prerogative beyond it its proper bounds in 
one place, nor ſuffer the force of the laws to be either 
cluded or relaxed in another. It is true, the people of 
thele iſlands have not complained of any greater hard- 
ſhips being inflicted upon them, than what has been 
common to the nation in general, but ſtiil where there 
is a power to do miſchief, left in the hauds of an in- 
dividual, the will cannot always be wanting; nor is it 
to be imagined, that we ſhall always have ſuch virtu- 
ous princes as will not make an improper uſe of their pe- 
rogative. 

Having made theſe few remarks concerning thieſe 
iſlands in gæncral, we ſhall proceed to confider them in 
a more particular manner, beginning with Jerſey. 


JERSEY, while ſubject to the Romans, was looked 
upon as a place of great importance, and called by them 
Ceſarea, a title of great dignity, and never given to 
any, except the moſt favourite places. It is allowed 
by Mr. Camden, that its modern name Jerſey, or Ger- 
ſey, is only a corruption of Ceſarea, as is common in 
many other parts of Europe; for the northern nations, 
who deitroyed the Roman empire, not knowing much 
of the Latin language, miſtook the proper names of 
places, and generally gave them a wrong termina- 
tion. 

in ſome of the old records it is called Angia, but no 
certain account is given of the etymology of that name, 
only that ſome ſuppoſe it to have been common to it, 
long before the Romans ſubdued Gaul ; but that 
is only a conjecture, not ſupported by any rational 
proof. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, when that princeſs 
was obliged to be upon her guard from the helliſh ma- 
chinations of the Papiſts, who not only plotted to de- 
ſtroy her at home, but alſo ſtirred up other nations a- 
gainſt her, ſhe found this iſland a place of too great im- 
portance to be neglected, and therefore placed it under 
the government of a ſingle perſon, and ordered a ſtrong 
caſtle to he built, which ſtill retains her name. 

In the beginning of the reign of Charles I. during 
the ſiege of Rochelle, ſeveral fortitications were added 
to it, and another half moon added on the ruins of an 
ancient abby, which Rood in the town of St. Hillary ; 
and in this fort, the governor reſides. The whole 13 
ſurrounded with deep trenches, ſtrong walls; and 
the entry is over a draw-bridge, ſecured by an iron 
gate. 

During the civil wars in the laſt century, fir Charles 
Carteret kept this caſtle and the iſland, againſt the par- 
liament; and during the time of the- common wealth, 
the inhabitants fitted out ſo many privateers to cruize 
againſt the Eugliſh merchants, that no fleets would ſai: 
into the channel, unleſs guarded by a convoy. 

When the king's affairs became deſperate, and hin- 
felt was a priſoner, his ſon Charles fied to this iſland, 
in company with Mr. Hyde, afterwards ear} of Cla- 
rendon, and was received with great joy by the people 
It was then that the prince animated the inhabitants ot 
Jerſey, to take up arms for his father, whom h« in- 
tended to reſcue from the hands of his enemies; but 
that attempt failed, though not before the people had 
given ample proots of their courage and loyalty. 

When the king was beheaded, his ſon Charles II. 
was proclaimed in this itland, and afterwards, during 
his exile, ſpent above a year in it, along with his bro- 


ther, the duke of York, and ſeveral of the nobility ,who 


adhetred ta him. He allo drew a map of the iſland, wit: 
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THE TSLAND OF JERSEY; & 


his own hand, and ordered a new fort to be added to 
the caſtle, {tl «Known by his name. 

From this ifland he failed to Scotland, and was 
crowned at Scan, but his army being detcated, both 
at Dunbar and VV orcetter, he was obliged to go into 
exile, 

the Engliſh parliament being alarmed at their many 
Joſles, en account of the Jerfcy privateers, raiſed a fleet 
of errhty-Cign' ſ11: 5, and an army of four tnouland 
land forces, ulld the command of general Haynes, to 
make a veſcein oi the iſland, and the wind being fa- 
vourable, they too potietion of it; but fir George 
Carteret, with three hundred men, ſtill held out the 
caſtic, till hearing that the king's affairs were totally 
uincd, he was obliged to capitulate, and give it up to 
tne parliament. 

F nere are ſeveral villages in Jerſey, but only two 
towns, namely St. Hillary, and St. Aubin. St. Hillary 
is the capital, whrre the courts of juſtice are held, and 
contilts of ſeveral good ſtreets, with very handſome 
hout's, inhabited both by artiſts and ſhopkeeper.. 

The corn market is a Rately ftructure, ſupported by 
Piazzas in the Tuſczn order, and the thambles are en— 
cloſed with a ftone wail, which prevents the people 
trom being annoyed with the (meil ot the carcattes. Ihe 
market on Saturday is frequenied by people from all 
parts of the ifland, ſo that it has rather the appearance 
Gf a fair than a market, 

The ſituation of the town is the moſt agrecable that 
can be imppgined, and has a ſafe and commodious h..r- 
bour, defended by the caille already mentioned. It 1s 
meltered from the northern winds, by fome -rifing 
grounds, and at the bottom of them ace mott delight— 
tul meadows, watered by {mall ſticams, which fall into 
the harbour. From this brook the town is ſupplicd 
with freſh water; and on the ſouth weſt of the town 
is a large common, over Which is a fine walk, from 
whence there is a deliphilul profpect «ver the ſca. 

In the center of the town 3s the court heute, a ftatcly 
ſiructure ; and near it is the pariſh church, where the 
ervice is read, both in French and F.nglifth, 

St. Aubin is. fituated on a bay of the ſame name, 

abovt three miles from St Hillary, and is a place of great 
trade, but not jo large as the other, although the ſtreats 
are as neat, and moſt of the houſes have been built 
within theſe forty years. 
The harbour is ſafe, being defended by a fort, on 
which cannon are placed; but, except in ſpring tices, 
velicls, upwards oj two hundred tons, cannot get in, 
the water being to allow, with iome ſharp pointed 
rocks in the battom. 

The pariſh church ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the town, and the road to it being bad, the 1nha- 
bitants have erected a chapel at their own expence, 
where divine ſervice is read both on Sundays and Holy 
Days. 

i here are more merchants in this town than in St. 
Hillary, and the market has ratner the appearance oi an 
exchanve, for tranſacting butinets, than a place ivi the 
ſale of provifions. 

in the reivn of Edward VI. the French made an at- 
tempt on this ifland, and landed at St Aubins, with 


two thouſand land forces; but the Engliſn hearing N 


their deſcent, came againſt them with a ſmall qua- 
dron, under the command of commodore Winter. wi 
reſolved, either to drive them out, or loſe his li:e, d- 
claring, that he would give them their © Winter's ft 
ce ing.“ He was as good as his word, for having a- 
bout eight hundred men on baard his ſquadron, he vt- 
tacked the French with ſuch bravery, that a thouturd 
of them were left dead on the {pot, and the reſt, with 
much difficulty, eſcaped to ſuch of their tranſports as 
the Englih had not burnt, and failed for La Hogue. 
Winter ſet fire to all their men of war which were in 
the bay, and it is ſaid, that the king of France was ſo 
vexed at the diſgraceful conduct, and defeat of his 
army, that an order was publiſhed, prohibiting all pær— 
ſors from mentioning the affair, under pain of 
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death. 
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Beſides theſe towns, there ate a great number of vil- 
lages, ſcattered in fo rural a manner, along the bay, 
that they appear at a diſtance like one continued city, 
and the whole number of pariſhes amounts to twelve, 

Here we meet with many Druidical monumen:s in 
the ſame manner as in Cornwall, and it is remarkable, 
that they have all holes in the ſtones, to which the vic- 
tim was bound, previous to the ſacrifice. 

There are allo two monuments of Popiſh ſuperſtition, 
much reſorted to by the ignorant, before the reforma- 
tion. The firſt is called the chapel of St. Mary, in 
Which is a ſtone, where the prieſts made the people be- 
lieve the Virgin ſtamped the impreflion of her foot. 
The mark of the foot is till vitible, and ſeems to have 
been made with great art; but we believe few will gire 
any credit to the ſtory of its being done by the mo- 
ther of our Saviour, after her body was reduced to 
aincs. 

The other is a chapel, where the prieſts ſaid many 
miracles were performed, by which they procured con- 
nderabile ſums of money, It was built by a lady oyer 
the tonib of her huſband, who kad been murdered in 
this iſland, and afterwards enlarged by one of her ſons, 
upon his fcturn trom Jeruſalem, where he had been on 
a pilgrimage. 

Underneath the altar was a vault dug, and arched 
with tone, to repreſent the ſepulchre of Chriſt, where 
ſome relicks were depoſited, which had been brought 
from paleſtine, and many knaviſh tricks were practiſed 
herc by the prictts. 

There were feveral religious houſes, beſides the 
ſtately abby of St. Hillary, but they are now in ruins, 
and no account is left of the ſtate of their revenues. All 
the churches are handſome gothic ſtructures, but the 
Ivinge are ſmall, for although the epiſcopal religion is 
eſtabluhed, yet tew of the fees are paid to the clergy, 
which thoſe in England claim from the people. "the 
churches are mottly arched with ſtone, end covered 
with blue tJate, tizzed to it with mortar, which is ſaid to 
be the ancient manner of building, and is of great 
ſervice in preventing fre, 

In every church a fund is kept up, by voluntary 
ſubſcription, for the Keeping them in repair, which is a 
much better cuſtom than procuring briefs, and begging 
tor that purpoſe throughout the Kingdom. T 

They have alſo two free Grammar ſchoo!s, where 
young gentlemen are qualined for the Univerſity, and 
both ot theſe are well endowed, with ſalaries for the 
maſters and uſhers. 

Before the revocation of the edit of Nantz, they 
uſed to finiſh their ſtudies amoneſt the French proteſt- 
ants; but ever fince they are ſeat, either to Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

With reſpect to the civil government, it is ſolely in 
the king, no appoints a governor, veſted with pl-nary 
powers, whole principal duty is to ſee that the caſtles 
are Kept in proper repair, and the militia trained up to 
the military diſcipline. He ſometimes receives a pa- 
tent to hold the place for life, and ſometimes for a cer 
tan number of years 3 but moſt commonly during the 
king's piceature, He is allowed for the ſupport of his 
dignity, ail te King's revenues in the iſland, only that 

it ke is cbliged to pay the inferior officers. He 
has an officer called the receiver, who collects the re- 
venue, being mottly the great tithes of the itland that 
teormerly belonged to the convents, and amounts to a- 
bout ſeven hundred pounds a year. | 

Forme:ly the governor was intruſted with the power 
to aulminnticr quitice to the people, in the character of 
a Juige, but many Of them being ignorant of the cul- 
toms of the ifland, and great abutcs having been com- 
committed, another «ficer was appointed, called the 
Ba:'liff, who preſides in all trials, both civil and cri- 
minal; but notwithſtanding the governor is not named 


as judge, yet in many cales, he takes his ſeat on the 


— 


bench, elp-cialiy when there is any diſpute concerning 


Out G1 


the revenue, which is no lefs than makipg him boch 


judge and party. 


1 | 
The governor has alſo power, with the concurrence 
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of two of the jurats, to ſeize any perſon ſuſpected of 
treaſonable practices againſt his majeſty ; and no inha- 
bitant is ſuffered to go out of the ifland, without his 
allowance, nor a foreigner to ſettle without his ſpecial 
approbation. 8 

The bailiff is affiſted by twelve of the principal inha- 
bitants, called jurats, among whom he ſits as a preſident, 
but although he has a caſting vote, when there is an 
equality on each fide, yet he has not a negative one, 
and therefore muſt be ruled by the majority. The bai- 
liff is appointed by the king, or the governor, but the 
jurats, who ſeem to have come in place of repreſenta- 
tives of the people, are choſen in a different manner, 

As they hold their places for life, when one dies the 


election is made on 2 Sunday, previous to Which a ſer- 


mon is preached by the miniſter, ſetting forth the na- 
ture of their duty, and after divine ſervice, he reads the 
writ, and having mentioned a perſon as moſt worthy of 
their choice, the votes of the people are taken by the 
deadles as they go out of the church. Theſe jurats 
have no ſalary; but the fame ſpirit of ambition that 
operates on the minds of men in the greateſt ſocieties 
is alſo found here in epitome, and theſe men are as am- 
bitious of honours, as if they lived in England, and 
danced attendance at St. James's. 

There is another advantage attending their being e- 
lected to that office, which does no great honour to the 
government, namely, that being judges, they get their 
own cauſes expedited in the courts, and often in ſuch 
2 paitial manner, as ought not to be tolerated in any 
free country. 

But no act can paſs unleſs the bailiff, or his lieutenant 
is preſent, for to them belongs the privilege of ſumming 
up the evidence, and pronouncing judgment. The 
officers under the bailiff and jurats are the attorney ge- 
neral, the ſolicitor general, the ſheriff, the clerk of the 
papers, in whoſe cuſtody all the records are lodged, fix 
council, who plead at the bar, two under ſheriffs, an 
uſher and a regiſter, 

This court, conſtituted in the manner above, has 
power in all pleas of the crown, except in caſes of high 
treaſon, which are referred to the king and council, 
and in all real, mixed and perſonal actions, ariſing be- 
tween the ſubjects in the iſland concerning their title, 
either to lands or goods. The bailiff has a ſeal, which 
he afhxes to all public inſtruments, but he cannot uſe 
it, except in preſence of three jurats, who are to give 
their conſent. 

This ſeal was given them by king Edward J. and it 
is kept in a filk bag, ſealed up in the preſence of the 
bailiff and three jurats, and they muſt be preſent at the 
next time it is opened, unleſs hindred by ſickneſs, when 
another is made choice of for that purpoſe, 

No act of parliament made in England is binding 
on Jerſey, unleſs it is ſpecially named, and even then it 
muſt receive the approbation of the bailiff and jurats, 
and be publickly recorded by their authority, in the 
ſame manner, as the French king's orders are ratified 
by his parliaments. | x 

When the courts are opened, the bailiff and jurats 
walk to the hall, with a mace carried before them, on 
which is the following words, 


Tali haud omnes dignatur honore, 


That is, 
All are not dignified with ſuch honours. 


There is alſo another inſcription on the mace, to the 
following import, 


& Charles II. by the Crace of God, king of Great 
„Britain, France and Ireland, who twice met with 
refuge in this iſland, after he was excluded from his 
„ other dominions, reſolved to beſtow upon the inha— 
„ bitants ſome marks of his royal favour, and hath 
« given them this mace to be carried before the Bail:#f 


*% and jurats, on all public occaſiom, in perpetual me- 
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** mory of their ſervices, both to himſelf and his royal 


father.“ 


In their proceſhon to the court, they are guarded by 
a body of the militia, and their own officers, and there 
muſt be at leaſt ſeven of the jurats preſent to conſtitute 
a court, They have three terms in the year, and they 
have an officer, called the conſtable, who takes notice 
of all regulations for the good of the iſland, and ſees 
the orders of the court properly obeyed. He is choſen 
by the jurats, and holds his place three years, it being 
elteemed ſo honorable, that tew are either choſen jurats 
or bailiffs, without having firſt ſerved it. 

As this is the iupreme council of the iſtand, and as 
the jurats are choſen by the people, ſo they are con- 
dered as their repreſentatives, and one of their meetings 
every year is to raiſe the proper ſupplies for the public 
ſervice, to approve or reject plans for the good of the 
people, to appoint deputies to attend the king and his 
council, to ſolicit fuch favours as they happen to want, 
and to make new ordinances, or laws, for the preſer- 
vation of the peace, and the punifhment of public of- 
fences. 

The militia of Jerſey are ſo trained in military diſci- 
pline, that there is little, if any difference, between 
them and the regular forces, and they are all cloathed 
in one uniform, They conſiſt of two troops of horſe, 
and five regiments of foot, who are reviewed by the 
governor on the twenty-ninth of May, in a field near 
St. Hillary. They have alſo twenty- five braſs field 
pieces, with carriages and ammunition, all kept in 
good order; and on the eminences round the itland are 
watch houſes, where ſome of the militia are ſtationed in 
time of war, to give notice of the approach of the 
enemy. 

From the above account the reader will be able to 


form ſome notion of their ſtrength, and certainly no 


land of the ſame ſize can be under better regulations 
in military affairs, which is the more neceſſary, as they 
are ſo near to the French coaft, and often in danger of 
being ſurprized by the enemy. In all eccletiaſtica} mat- 
ters, they are ſubject to the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
appoints a dean, who is aſſiſted by the rectors of the 
pariſh, and the dean or ſubdean, with three of the cler- 
gy, conſtitute tae ſpiritual court, and give their opi- 
nion in all diſputes among the people, that are any 
way connected with the church. 

Like the convocations in England, they meet on the 
ſame day, and keep the fame terms as the civil court, 
and they have a regiſter, who enters all wills, two proc- 
tors, who plead for their clients, and an aparitor, who 
executes their decrees. Appeals lay to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, or in caſe of a vacancy in that fee to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and either of them are ob- 
liged to give their decree verbally, without conſulting 
their chancellors or other civilians. 

The air of this iſland has been eſteemed in general 
healthy, and few of the people are ſubject to any dit- 
eale, beiides agues, with which they are commonly 
afflicted in the beginning of Winter, Many of the 
inhabitants live to a great age, and in general are re- 
markable for their fobriety, nor does many of then 
leave their native place to travel into other parts, as is 
io common ail over Britain. 

The cold in winter is not ſo ſevere and piercing as in 
England, being tempered with moderate breezes from 
the continent, but the weſterly winds are rather danger- 
ous, as the land on that ſide lies low. On all the other 
ſides the ground is high, and by the force of the water 
againſt them, the currents of the tides are more rapid 
than in other places, and the navigation dangerous, 
to thoſe ſeamen, who are not acquainted with the 
coaſt. 

The ſoil is in general eſteemed fertile, and produces 
great quantities of fruits, with all forts of herhs, corn, 
roots, and many different forts of trees, Their grounds 
are not incloſed with hedges as in England, but with 
walls of earth thrown up with ſpades, from fix to eight 
teet high, and equally thick and durable, They have 
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no chalk or lime for manure, but that difficulty is made 
up by ſea weeds, which latten the ground exceedingly, 
and ſome of it is alſo uled for fuel. 

Cyder is made here in great plenty, and eſteemed 
very good, but we do not find that any is exported, for 
the French will not ſuffer them to ſell it on their coaſt, 
leſt it ſhould hurt the ſale of their own wines, and there 
is no demand for it in England. 

The cattle, both oxen and ſheep are ſmall, but the 
fleſh is ſweet and tender, ſaid to be principally owing 
to the ſhortneſs of the graſs. Their horſes are not much 
uſed for the ſaddle, nor are they eſteemed very proper 
for it, but then they are uſeful both for the plough and 
the cart. There are no foxes in this iſland, nor any 
ſort of game, beſides hares and rabbits, which are taken 
in great plenty, by the inhabitants, and they have plenty 
of ſolan geeſe, like thoſe mentioned in our deſcription 
of Scotland. 

The vulgar people have a notion that theſe ſolan 
geeſe are generated from pieces of rotten planks, with- 
out conſidering, that no ſpecies of living creatures can 
be propagated without the copulation of male and fe- 
male, 

The different ſorts of uncommon fiſh are very nu- 
merous in the ſea near this iſland, particularly one cal- 
led Gronnard, becauſe it grunts and makes a noiſe, al- 
moſt reſembling a hog. Yo head is near as large as its 
body, and the ſcales are of a rediſh colour, appearing 
extremely beautiful in the water. 

There is another fiſh often found here, called the 
Ormer, reſembling a man's ear, and is reckoned ex- 
tremely delicious by the inhabitants, and they have a 
great plenty of ſand cels. | 

Turbot, ſkaite, plaice, lobſters, crabs, and many o- 


ther ſorts of fiſn are taken in vaſt numbers; but they 


have few ponds for trouts, or ſuch as are peculiar to 
freſh water. 

There are many mules, who by digging under ground 
do great damage to the plantations ; and there are ſome 
of the moſt beautiful ſerpents, but they are not ſo ve- 
nemous as thoſe found on the coalt of Africa, and other 
warm climates. 

Moſt of the houſes are built of ſtone, cut out of a 
quarry in the iſland, in great blocks, and in colour 
reſembling that of Portland; but it is not fo hard and 
durable. Some of the rieher ſort of people have their 
houſes, particularly the fronts, . faced with a fine red 
ſtone, which is ſound in a quarry near the bay of St. 
Aubin, and when viewed at a diitance, has a fine ap- 
pearance. 

They are ſupplied with lime and ſlate from England; 
but as the latter is extremely dear, it is only purchaſed 
by the rich, ſor the poor people cover their houſes with 
thatch of ſo durable a nature, that it will laſt many 
years, 

= Tbey carry on a large manufaQtory of ſtockings, but 
in the article of wool, they are confined to the purchaſe 
of a certain quantity yearly from England, leſt any 
clandeſtine practices ſhould be carried on between them 
and the French, to the hurt of our own manufactories, 
and the deſtruction of that trade, upon which both our 
honour and intereſt depends; but they are ſuffered 
to export their goods to any nation they think pro- 

er. 

The trade carried on here is very extenſive, not only 
to England, but alſo to France, Spain, Portugal and 
America; and in time of war, they acquire conſidera- 
ble fortunes, by fitting out privateers to cruize againſt 
the enemy. | 

The manners of the people have a ſtrong reſemblance 
to the French, particularly thoſe of Normandy ; and 
they are remarkable for their natural vivacity, although 
it ſeldom borders on levity. 

Engliſh and French are ſpoken in common, but the 
latter is more predominant than the former, and is uſed 
both in the pulpit, and at the bar. Superſtition 1s lit- 
tle known among them, and although ſituated within a 
few leagues of France, yet Popery has never been 


| 
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= ſince the Reformation, to thruſt itſelf amongſt 
them, 

Their ſufferings in the reign of queen Mary made a 
deep impreſſion upon their minds, eſpecially as the bi- 
goted queen perſecuted them with the moſt unrelenting 
cruelty, for doing an act of juſtice, that intitled them 
to the higheſt approbation. 

One Averty, a Popiſh prieſt, having ſeduced a young 
woman, murdered the battard child, and being appre- 
hended, and found guilty, the magiſtrates ordered him 
to be hanged, which was done accordingly, although 
the queen ſent a meſſenger with a pardon. 

This iſland is in length about twelve miles, and fix 
or ſeven in breadth, the whole circumterence being a- 
bout thirty-eight miles. 

It contains two towns, twelve pariſhes, and is in 
the dioceſe of Winchetter, and province of Canter- 
bury. 


GUERNSEY, the next iflard, is ſituated about 
ſeven leagues north weſt of Jerſey, and was called by 
the Romans Sarnia, or Sernia, in imitation of the 
name by which it was known to the Gauls. 

It was annexed to one of the Roman provinces in the 
reign of Antoninus, and continued ſubject to the em- 
perors, till Clovis eſtabliſhed the French monarchy, and 
in the tenth century Rollo, duke of Normandy took 
it, "a it remained in his family till the Norman con- 
queſt, 

From that time, it is ſeldom mentioned, till the 
reign of king John, when the French attempted to take 
it, but were repulſed with great loſs, and the king ha- 
ving gone to viſit it, ordered forts to be built for the 
better ſecurity of the inhabitants. 

Another attempt was made upon it, in the reign of 
Henry III. but that prince having concluded a treaty 
with the French 1259, and renounced all claims to 
1 Guernſey remained in his poſſeſſion till his 

eath, 

In the reign of his fon Edward I. the French landed 
in this ifland, and took caſtle Cornet by ſurprize, but 
the inhabitants riſing in a body, defeated thein with 
great ſlaughter, and drove the remainder to ſuch of their 
ſhips as were left. 

The next invaſion of it was in the reign of Edward 
III. 1342, when Hugh Quiriel, admiral of France, 
landed with a great army, took poſſeſſion of it, but was 
driven out with great loſs by the Engliſh. In the ſame 
reign, one Evan, a Welchman, ſaid to have been the 
fon of one of their princes, and at that time in the 
French ſervice, attempted to take it, but was repulſed 
with the tame diſgrace as the admiral. 

In the reign of Henry IV. when the French raiſed 
an army, under pretence of revenging the murder of 
Richard II. who had married one of their princeſſes, 
they plundered Guernſey, and burnt the houſes ; but 
Henry V. having carried the flames of civil war into 
the heart of their kingdom, the loſs to the people, who 
had ſuffered ſo much by their depredations, was am- 
ply made up, and they remained unmoleſted for many 
years after, till the wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, when Henry VI. granted Guernſey to 
one count Maliverer, a Frenchman, upon condition 
of his ſending over to England, two thouſand ſoldiers 
to aſſiſt Henry, againſt the duke of York, but the in- 
habitants refuſed to accept of him as a ſovereign, upon 
which he took poſſeſſion of Jerſey; but having mur- 
dered his wife, a daughter of the French king's, on ſuſ- 
picion of her infidelity, the people of Jertey, animated 
by thoſe of Guernſey, rote, and drove him out of that 
liland. 

It received many privileges from ſucceeding kings of 
England, and queen Elizabeth put it in a proper ſtate 
of defence, leſt it ſhould have been attacked by the 
French or Spaniards, 

In 1665 it was deſigned by the French to ſurprize 
this ifland, for which purpoſe they fent a ſpy thither, 
but he being detected in taking plans of the forts and 
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harbours, was Carried to the governor, who ordered him 
to be har.ged up 

When the bi zoted James II. intended to eſtabliſh po- 
pery, he quartered a regiment of Iriſh Papiſts here, 
gave the government of the iſland to a Papiſt, and or- 
dered a prieſt to ſay maſs in one of the churches. This 
indignity offered to the religion and laws of the iſland, 
was ſo highly reſented by the inhabitants, that as ſoon 
as they heard the prince of Orange was landed in Eng- 
land, they g gave ſuch a proof of. their good ſenſe and 
couraze, as will ever redound to their | honour. The 
bailiff and jurats, having met privately, without any 
orders from thoſe in power, conttived how to ſecure the 
governor, and difarm the foldiers. They conſulted an 
old Proteſtant officer, and a day being fixed, when he 
was to command in the caſtle, the bailiff raiſed the 1n- 
habitants, and ſeized on all the arms belonging to ſuch 
of the Iriſh as were not on duty. 

A ſignal previouſly agreed on being given to the officer 
ON duty, he commanded the garriſon to take their arms, 
who being drawn up on the parade, he ordered all the 

Papiſts to unload their pieces, and at the head of ſuch 
as were Proteftants, faced about to them, commarding 
them inſtantly to Jay down their arms, which they were 
Gbliged to do, and by this weil contrived ſcheme, 
Guernſey was brought under king William's govern- 
ment, without the loſs of 2 man. 

Nothing material happened to them ſince, for king 
Witiliam knowing of what importance this iſland was 
to England, ordered all the forts to be kept in a proper 
{tare of defence, and well ſupplied with arms and am- 
munition. 

There are ſeveral villages in Guernſey, but only one 
ſnall town, called St. Peter's, containing ſeveral good 
houſes, and very full of inhabitants, but the ſtrect is 
narrow and crowded. 

Several conſiderable merchants reſide in this town, for 
the harbour is both ſate and commodious, and on each 
fide of it are ſtrong ftone piers, built in the reign cf 
Edward I. and in this town the courts of juſtice are 
held, and all the public buſineſs tranſacted, fo that 
many people of faſhion reſide in it. | 

The town and harbour is defended by caſtle cornet, 
ſituated on a ſtcep rock, having only one narrow pal- 
lage vpe it. It is wholly ſurrounded by the fea, only 
that ſometimes at low water, a perſon may venture to 
walk to it, but that is ſeldom done. The governor 
commoi ly reſides in it, where he has handſome apart- 
ments, and all ſhips coming into the harbour, pay their 
reſpects to him op] firing a gun. 

It was twice beſieged by Oliver Cromwell, who at 
laſt deſpaired of ta king i it, but the garriſon being re- 
duced to great diſtreſs for want of proviſions, they ca- 
pitulated upon condition of being allowed the ſum of 
teen hundred pounds, and liberty to go. where they 
pleaſed, Their requeſt was complied with, from which 
tae reader may be able to form ſome notion of its 
rrength for ſurely Cromwell would never have ſub— 
mitted to ſuch diſhonourable terms, had there been a 
p: obability of taking it. 

On the twenty-ninth of December, about twelve at 
night 1672, a dreadful flaſh of lightening ſtruck againit 
this cattle, by which the powder magazine was biown 
up. A great ſtorm had continued, during the whole of 
the evening, blowing hard from ſouth welt, to which 
the door Bi the magazine fronted, and the lighining cr 
thunder bolt, was heard coming along the platform of 
the rock, and in a moment after the firft flaſh which 
let fire to the powder, another blew up the governor's 
houſe, with all the buildings in the caitle, which had 
been erected at a great expence, only a very few years 
before, 

The governor at that time was lord Hatton, whoſe 
mother was ki led by the blowing up of her apartments, 
and her body was found daſhed in pieces, When the 
thunder began, the governor's lady being terribly 
frightned, and anxious for her children, went from ner 
own room to the nurſery, where ſhe inougint to be mare 
lafe rem danger, and ſhe and her maid ſervant joined 
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together in prayer, but in a few minutes the room fell 
In upon them, and they were both killed, 

In the ſame room was a nurſe waiting on two of his 
lordſhip's children, and in the morning, when the peo- 
ple went to ſearch for the bodies, they found the Wo 
man dead, with her arms claſped round the oldeſt of the 
children. The child had not received the leaſt hurt, 
but was faſt atleep in her arms, holding in its hand the 
ſilver cup, out of which ſhe uſed to teed it, and near 
her ſtood the cradle, in which was the youngeſt child, 
who was allo a fleep, and had not received any 
hurt, 

Lord Hatton's ſteward, and an enſign, with many 
of the ſoldiers and ſervants were killed, to that the ca- 
lamity was one of the greateſt which ever happened to 
this iſland. 

As the hand of providence was diſplayed in the preſer- 
vation of the two children, ſo it was equally conſpicu- 
ous in faving fome others. Lady Hatton had left her 
lord atlcep in bed, fo that he knew nothing of her go- 
ing out, and his houle being near the magazine, he 
was carried on h.s bed, by the exploſion, on the bat- 
tlements of an old wall, between two rugged precipices, 
and did not awake till a thower of hail and rain fel} 
upon his face. This may feem ſtrange, but it is at- 
teſted as ſolemn matter of fact, and inferted both in the 
regiſter of the caſtle, and in all the accounts of that no- 
bleman's ſami] | 

His lordſhip remained in that afflicted condition, till 
morning, when he ſaw his houſe in ruins, and as thoſe 
who ſurvived, thought he was dead, he would have 
probably periſhed, had not two black ſervants ſcen him, 
and brought him from the precipice, to the guard 
room. 

His anxiety was fo great to know what was become 
of his laly, that he offered a thou ſand pounds to thoſe 
who could ſind her alive, but too late, for ſhe was 
found cruſhed to death in the nurfery. The Veutenant 
of his lordſhip's company was tumbled out of his apart- 
ment, but no hurt happened to him, excep: a 1):gbt 
contuſion by the fall, and part of the houle, forming gl 
natural arch over him, he remained in that poiition 
till next day, when the ſoldiers dug him out of the 
ruins. 

In other apartments of the caſtle, two ſiſters of lord 
Hatton, lodged, with an enſign and his wife, and fer- 
vants. The ti o ladies were fitting near cach other, hen 
the caitle blew up, and a great beam fell between them, 
lo that they could not ſee cach other till next day that 
the people made an opening in the ruins, and pulled 
them out, without receiving any hurt. ; 

in all the diſpenſiations of providence to the child: en 
of men, the mind is i«lieved from reflecting on ſeve— 
rity, by viewing mercies intermixed. It filis us with 
grief to think, that our moſt beloved relations are huzir:- 
ed intò eternity in a moment, eſpecially when we have 
no apprehenſions of ſuch an event; but no affliction from 
the han of God can be lo fevere, but that he may, it 
he pleaſes, make it worſe. 

We would hope lord Hatton thought fo, when he 
refizQted on the wonderful manner in which his chili 
dren and fifters, as well as himſelf, were prieleived ; 
whereas the ſ me power that deprived him of his lady, 
could have — the lightening to deſtroy every per- 
ſon in the caſtle ; but he and the other ſurvivors were 
left as ſpeaking monuments of the divine mercy, to be 
ſtriking examples, both of the power and gouuncls of 
God, and to convince mankind, that he is a e of 
ali created beings, who can order the ica, the air, the 
ligh ntening, and every thing eliz, to perform his will, 
41:1 obey his orders. 

We ſhall now proceed to give an account of their 
laws and government, which although in general like 
that of Jerſey, yet in many particulars they are dificrent, 
OW1:119 ta Cn regulations which have been made in 
latter times, by the kings of England. 
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things, wherein the ſafety of the iſland is concerned, 

Under the governor is a bailiff, and twelve jurats ; 
but they are not choſen by the people, as in Jerſey, al- 
though that was the ancient cuſtom, for they are now 
appointed by the king, and hold their places during 
his pleaſure. This is one of the incroachments made 
upon their rights, and ſuch as will always happen when 
an unlimitted, diſcretionary power is lodged with the 
{overeign. 

In all civil actions the bailiff and jurats are judges, 
and I:k-wiſe in all criminal ones, except in high trea- 
ſon, coining, or ſtriking the judges on the bench, for 
theſe by feveral ordinances are referred to the king and 
his council. 

The reaſon is evident, for as all theſe crimes are high 
treaſon by the law of England, and as many, if not all 
the jurats are natives of the iſland, our miniſters might 
be under ſome apprehenſions that they would not be fe- 
vere againſt the priſoners, whereas, when brought to Eng- 
land, the lawyers claim a power of indicting them on 
the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward III. although 
it is not binding upon any of them, and never was in- 
tended to affect the inhabitants of Guernſey. 

The judgment of the bailiff and jurats is final in all 
civil actions, unleſs the plea is laid for the recovery of 
forty pounds, or an eſtate of forty ſhillings a year, and 
then an appeal lays to the king and council, but it mull 
he proſecuted within one year and a day, otherwiſe the 
appellant loſes his privilege. 

In criminal proſecutions no appeal lies from their 
judgment, which ſeems a little extraordinary, for by 
ſuch a practice, the life of a man is conſidered as leſs 
value than a trifling ſum of money. Nay, it is cer- 
tainly of an iniquitous nature; for as no juries are al- 
lowed, the court may be ſwayed by paſſion, prejudice, 
or intereſt, to deſtroy a man, whoſe greateſt crime was 
only oppoſing ſome of their arbitary dictaces. 

They have three terms in the year, in which the pub- 
lic buſineſs is tranſacted, and on particular days in thoſe 
terms, they try ſuch as are indicted of felony, but the 
indictment is not found by a grand jury, as in England, 
for it is drawn up by way of information, by the king's 
attorney, Containing an accumulation of as many crimes 
as he chuſes to inſert, which in the end muft be very 
prejudicial to the priſoner. 

fa man alienate, or mortgage his eſtate in lands, 
and die without redeeming it, the next of kin, and ſo 
on to the ſeventh degree, may do it upon concition of 
their paying what the poſſeſſor gave, but that purchaſe 
muſt be made within ten years, otherwiſe the privilege 
js entirely loſt, nor can it be afterwards renewed, This 
is evidently borrowed from the Moſaic Jaw, and we be- 
lieve that it had been introduced amongſt them, ſoon 
after their converſion to Chriftianity, unleſs it can be 
ſuppoſed, that their Pagan anceſtors had ſome notion 
of ſuch a method of proceeding, which is not at all 
probable, when we conſider how little landed property 
was eſteemed among the barbarous nations of .u- 
rope. 

If a man takes a farm, and inſtead of improving it, 
as he ought to do, ſuffers the ground to lay unculti- 
vated, and neglect to keep the hedges in proper repair, 
the landlord may proſecute him as a fraudulent perſon, 
and oblige him to make good all the damages incurred 
by his conduct. 

All eftates in the iſland deſcend according to their 
own cuſtoms, or rather according to the cuſtoms of 
Normandy, from which their laws are borrowed. 

No man can deviſe his eſtate to one of his children 
without the conſent of the other, who before they give 
that conſent, muſt be of the years of diſcretion ; but 
if they do not conſent, he may do it, if he can make 
it appear to the court, that the child in whote favour 
he makes the grant. has by his conduct intitied hiniſelf 
to more than ordinary degrees of reſpect, both from 
his parent, and the community. 

If a widow has an eſtate of her own, not claimed by 
the huſband; it deſcends to herſclf, and the has one 
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third of all that was the property of her huſband on 
the day of his marriage, with the ſame proportion of 
what deſcended to him from any of his relations, during 
the marriage, and a third of all the purchaſes made b 
him, from the time of his marriage till his death, fo as 
they have not been diſpoſed of before. 

Two thirds of the reſt are divided among the ſons, and 
one third among the daughters; for what is very re- 
markable in all European laws, although the women are 
molt intitled to pity, as not being able to make ſuch 
provition for themſelves as the men, yet they are always 
leaſt regarded in all teflamentary acts. 

The only reaſon we can aſſign for ſuch a conduct, fo 
oppoſite to the firſt dictates of nature, is, that in thoſe 
rude, ignorant and barbarous ages, when the firſt prin- 
ciples of laws were laid down, the men were conſtantly 
engaged in war; and as the women, by rcalon of their 
ſex, were exempted from ſuch ſervices, their ferocious 
hutbands and fathers conſidered them as of little other 
uſe in the community than that of propagating their ſpe- 
cies, by which unnatural opinion, they were not pro- 
vided for in a manner ſuitable to their wants, but left 
expoſed to all the hardſhips of an injurious world, of 
which we find many inſtances in all the laws we have 
peru:ed. 

The officers of their courts are different, according to 
their ſeveral branches of buſineſs, but the principal are 
the following : 

The king's provoſt, choſen by the people, is obliged 
to make all arreſts, either of perſons or gods, accord- 
ing to the decrees of the court; to apprehend all fe- 
lons, and after conviction, to (ce that judgment is exe- 
cuted upon them. 

The clerk of the court is to enter a ſummary of all 
their proceedings, and take care that the records are 
kept in proper order, that the pcople may have admiſ- 
hon to them at any time. He is allo to regiſter all 
deeds, by which lands or titles are conveyed from one 
perſon to another, but he has no ſalary, except ſuch as 
ariſe from his perquiſites. 

The next officer is the king's procurator, who is 
obliged to plead all the king's cauſes, to defend his 
rights and privileges, to proſecute all offenders againſt 
the government, and.to ſee that the fines are properly 
levied, and brought into the king's exchequer. This 
officer has an afliſtant, or depuiy, who is called the 
Comptroller, and he is vbliged to attend in the abſence 
ol his principal. 

The King's ſerjeant is obliged to publiſh all the go- 
vernor's orders, as well as thoſe of the cou:t's, and 


make diſtreſſes of the goods of thoſe who refuſe to pay 


the king's revenue. He is allo to give orders for ſuch 
of the members of the court to attend, as may be ne- 
ceſſary in all pleas of the crown, but eſpecially in ſuch 
cauſes where the recovery of the royal revenue is neceſ- 
ſary, or likely to be attended with any difficulty. 

The governor in order to ſupport his dignity, is in- 
titled to all the king's revenues, within the inland, in 
the ſame manner as in Jerſey, but that grant is diſcre— 
tionary, and may be revoked at will, although we ima- 
gine it is ſeldom done. 

When they enter upon their office they are to ſwear 
to keep the iſland for the king in their own proper per- 
ſons ; but as time generally turns every thing to abuſe, 
their preſence is now diſpenſed with, and they arc al- 
lowed to execute the office by a deputy, 

The governor, ty his patent has a right to preſent 
to the deanery, and to all the pariſhes and {choo!s in the 
illand, and has a right to the tenths and firtt fruits, but 
that has been ſeldom claimed, as the livings are rather 
too ſmall to become objects of temptatiou to the ava- 
ritious. He has alſo the right of nominating the bai- 
liff and jurats, but by court intrigues, that privilege 
is often claimed by the miniſtry, who give thele places 
to their own creatures, 

Such officers as he appoints in the courts cannot be 
turned out at his pleaſure z hut as the court is wholly 
compoſed of miniſterial tools, and as they have the ſole 
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power of judging, ſo it is not very difficult to forge the 
blackeſt accuſation againft the moſt innocent perſon, 
and ſupport it by power and fraud. This is (elf evi- 
dent in more free countries than the iſland of Guern- 
ſey, and wherever a ſet of magiſtrates are appointed by 
adminiſtration, to act without controul, or give any 
account of their conduct to the people, there is no 
wonder that great abuſes are committed. 

The governor is empowered to diſtribute among the 
different manufactures ſuch wool as is imported into the 
iſland from England, and his fervants have a right to 
purchaſe ſuch proviſions in the market as they make 
choice of in preterence to all the other inhabitants. 

When the natives export goods to England, the na- 
tural produce or manufacture of the iſland, they obtain 
the governor's certificate, gratis, by which they are 
exempted from paying any fort of duty; but it they 
neglect to take his certificate, they are ſubj ect to the 
ſame impoſts as thoſe ſhipped from France. 

All ſorts of grain pay tythes for the ſupport of the 
governor ; and they are let out in farms to the beſt bid- 
der. There are other profits ariſing from the ſale of 
lands, and fines in the court, ſo that the whole a- 
mounts to about one thouſand pounds a year; but no 
certainty can be fixed, becauſe it may be ſometimes more 
and ſometimes leſs. 

The lieutenant governor is called the conftable of the 
caſtle, and there is a,receiver under him, appointed to 
collect the king's revenues, ariſing from ſuch lands as 
were formerly the perquiſites of the church. 

The porter of the caſtle is alſo the keeper of the pri- 
ſon, and to him belongs all the fees of the priſoners, 
beſides which he has a ſmall acknowledgement from 
every ſhip which comes into the harbour, and a ſalary 
of ten pounds a year. | 

In every pariſh are officers for the preſervation of the 
peace, called conſtables, as in England, who are oblig- 
ed to place proper watch in time of war, to give notice 
of the enemy's approach, and make ſearch for ſtolen 
goods, wherever they ſuſpect them to be concealed. 
They are alſo to take an account, and keep a regular 
liſt of all ſtrangers who come into the iſland. They 
likewite vint the taverns, puniſh diſorderly perſons, and 
take care that no beggars be found wandering about the 
iſland, but to provide them with work, at the public 
expence. 

With reſpect to religion, there is no doubt but that 
it was firſt propagated here in the moſt early ages of 
Chriſtianity, and when many of the Britons fled to 
Normandy, from the fury of the Pagan Saxons, ſome 
of them ſettled here, but it was long before Paganiſm 
was wholly rooted out, for in the ninth century, fome 
of the people ſeem to have been Heathens. 

In the times of Popery they were both ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious, nor did the Reformation make any great 
progreſs, till the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the 
people were filled with indignation againſt the prieſts, 
for the horrid barbarities inflicted upon them by the 
bloody queen Mary, | 

At preſent the churches, which are ten in number, 
are under the government of a dean, who before the 
reformation, exerciſed epiſcopal authority; but ever 
ſince he has only acted as official to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. | 

Every clergyman is obliged to keep the parſonage 
houſe in proper repair for the uſe of his ſucceſſors, and 
as there is no view of obtaining any preferment, nor 
ſine-cures allowed, the minifter's duty is ſtrictly at- 
tended to. 

The churches are all built of free ſtone, in the Go- 
thic taſte, and ſome of them are handſome ſtructures, 
but do not contain any remarkable monuments. They 
are always kept in repair, at the expence of the people, 
who never grudge to contribute towards ſo uſeful a 
work, and nothing is exacted more than they chuſe to 
give. They have no diſſenter among them, which is 
no great evidence of their improvement in knowledge, 
but rather a proof of their indolence ; for whenever 
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people take pains to enquire into the dogmatical points 
in theology, they are moſt commonly led to differ from 
the general opinion, and to do ſo is the inherent privi- 


; lege of every rational creature. 


The air in this iſland is eſteemed healthy, and the 
ſoil much better than that of Jerſey, but the people do 
not cultivate it with the ſame care, being much more 
addicted to merchandize. Their fields are diverſified 
in the moſt beautiful manner, with all ſorts of verdure 
and flowers, ſo that the whole appears, to a ſtranger, 
like a garden. 

It produces all forts of trees, and fruit is in much 
greater plenty than in Jerſey, fo that cyder is made in 
great quantities, the people being more fond of it than 
of malt liquors. They have excellent crops of wheat,and 
Fiſh is in great plenty, through every part of the iſland, 
ſo that proviſions are in general cheap, and their markets 
well ſupplied with butcher's meat. Their cattle and 
horſes are ſo nearly like thoſe of Jerſey, that we need 
not mention them in this place, and their game and 
fowls are the ſame. 

With reſpect to their manufactories, they moſtly con- 
fiſt in making ſtockings, but their commerce is very 
extenſive, and daily increaſing. They export the na- 
tural product of their iſland to moſt nations in Europe, 
and {end many ſhips yearly to North America, and the 
Weſt Indies. 

Their dealings with the Engliſh are conſiderable, and 
many of the London merchants, trading to Liſbon and 
the Mediteranean, have warehouſes in the iſland. 
They import great quantities of manufactured goods 
from London, fome of which they ſell to the French, 
and others are bought up by the natives; but nothing 
contributes ſo much to enrich them as a war, when 
they fit out great numbers of privateers, who can 
ſcarcely fail of ſucceſs, becauſe they are much better 
acquainted with the coaſt of France and the chan- 
nel, than thoſe who are brought up on the conti- 
nent, 

This iſland, as well as Jerſey, and the others in the 
channel, muſt always be of great ſervice to Britain, 
whether in peace or war; for being ſituated between the 
north and weſt ſeas, upon the entrance into the At- 
lantic Ocean, they will always afford a ſafe retreat to 
our ſhipping, eſpecially when aſſailed by the French, 
in times of war, or overtaken by a ſtorm, for they are 
like ſo many out guards or advanced poſts for the ſe- 
curity of our territories, 

The people in their manners are much the ſame as 
in Jerſey, but in their proviſion for the poor they are 
much more commendable, for in 1742 they built a 
large commodious houſe, or hoſpital, on a healthy ſpot, 
where all thoſe who cannot find employment, are ſet to 
work, and ſuch as are paſt their labour are decently 
provided for. The price of their labour is laid out in 
procuring them the neceſſaries of life, and all the de- 
hciencies are made up at the public ex pence. 

There is alſo a ſchool in it, where the children of the 
poor are inſtructed in uſeful learning, and the matron 
is obliged to ſee that every perſon is kept clean, which 
muſt conduce greatly towards promoting their health. 
The ſchool wales reads prayers twice every day, and 
there are nurſes and ſervants to do the neceſſary work 
in the hoſpital, It is a ſtately building of free tone, 
ſurrounded by a terrace, from whence there is an a- 
greeable ate G. and all the apartments are kept in 
exceeding good order, and the whole is under ſuch 
proper government, and conducted by gentlemen of hu- 
manity, that it does great honour to thoſe concerned 
in planning it. 

Guernſey is of a triangular form, about thirty-ſix 
wiles in c:rcumference, and contains one town, ſeveral 
villages, and ten pariſhes, being wholly in the diocele of 
Wincheſter, and province of Canterbury. 


ALDERNEY, the next iſland, is fituated more 
near the coaſt of France, than either of thoſe already 
mentioned, being within two leagues of Cape la Hogue, 

| and 


| 
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and was known to the Romans by the name of 
Arica. 

It does not make any great figure in hiſtory, be- 
cauſe it has been always dependant on Guernſey. 

In 1119, Henry duke of Normandy, ſon of Henry 
I. king ot England, and heir to tie crown, with many 
of the young nobility, having ſet ſail trom Barfleuer 
to viſit England, were overtaken by a dreadful ftorm, 
and all on board periſhed near this ifland, to the in- 
expreſſible grief of the king, and loſs of the nation, 
becauſe of the long and bloody wars, that followed 
between the empreſs Matilda, and king Stephen. This 
dangerous ftraight of ſea divides the iſland from France, 
and becauſe of the ſtrength of the current it is called, 
the Race of Alderney. . 

In the night of the fifth of October, 1744, as fir 
John Balchen, was returning with a fleet of men of 
war, they were overtaken by a ſtorm here, and the 
Victory in which was the admiral, was daſhed in pieces 
and ſunk. 

The Victory was the largeſt ſhip in the royal navy, 
newly built and mounted one hundred and ten fine 
braſs guns. Beſides the admiral, and commiſſioned 
officers, with many young gentlemen who had gone out 
volunters, there were eleven hundred ſailors, and 
marines, who all periſhed, the ftorm being fo great, 
that neither the people of Alderney, nor the reſt of 
the fleet could give them any afliſtance. 

The only town is called by the ſame name, and 
is ſituated near the middle of the iſland, with a hand- 
ſome church, and about an hundred inhabitants, but 
the houſes are far inferior to. thoſe in Jerſey, and 
Guernſey, In this town their courts are held by a 
bailiff and jurats, but an appeal lays from their judge- 
ment to the court of Jerſey. 

The harbour is about two miles from the town, 
and on the eaft of it is a fort, built in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, but it has been long neglected, and 
is now falling to decay, 


The inhabitants do not carry on much trade, moſt - 


of their goods being brought from Guernſey, but their 
lands are extremely fertile, and produce more grain 
than is neceſſary to ſupply the wants of the people. 
The air is as healthly as can be imagined, and the corn 
fields and paſture, appear as beautiful as gardens. 

Their manners and cuſtoms are the ſame as in 
Guernſey, only the people are much poorer, and in 
general not ſo polite, Many of them are fiſher- 
men, and in times of peace they ſell great numbers 
of them to the French, belides ſupplying the natrves, 
ſo that proviſions are very cheap. As the whole cir- 
cumference of the iſland, does not exceed eight miles, 
ſo they have but one church, namely that already men- 
tioned, where the people attend divine ſervice, but 
certainly there ought to be a fort here, with a garriſon, 
for were the French to take it, they would be dan- 
gerous neighbours to Jerſey and Guernſey, nor couid 
they be driven from it, but at a greater expence, than 
would anſwer all the abovementioned purpotes. 


SARK, or SERK, the laſt of theſe iſlands, was 
called by the Romans Sargia, and the people are ſaid to 
have embraced the chriſtian religion, about the middle 
of the ſixth century. It had a convent about the 
time of the Norman Conqueſt, but in the reign of 
Edward III. it became ſo poor, that the monks were 
ſupported out of the exchequer, and ſoon after it fell 
to decay, their being no remains of it viſible at preſent. 

In 1549, the French took this iſland by ſurprize, 
and it remained in their hands, till the accethon of 
queen Elizabeth, when the Englith recovercd it in the 
following manner, 

A ſea captain reported to the queen that if the 
French were not driven from it, they would be able 
in time to ſeize on the other iſlands in its neighhour- 
hood, by which they would become maſters of the 


channel, and ſeize on ſuch Engliſh merchantmen as 


happened to fail that way. She anſwered, that the 
place was ſo ſmall, and the danger ſo great, that ſhe 
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did not think the taking of it, would anſwer any 
good purpoſe, nor defray the expence, beſides the 
loſs of men. The heroic captain told her majeſty, 
that if ſhe would only grant him her commiſſion, 
to reduce the ifland, he would fix the Engliſh colours 
upon it without tHe loſs of a man. 

Upon theſe aſſurances the queen gave him a ſhip 
with an hundred couragious ſeamen, and having laid 
in proper proviſions, he ſ-t fail for the channel, and 
caſt anchor before the iſland, under pretence of being 
a Homeward bound merchantman. Having ſome cu- 
rious articles on board, he ſent his long boat cn ſhore, 
in which were fix ſailors, who made preſents of what 
they had to the people, They alſo told them, that 
they had been on a voyage to the Levant, and that 
in their return home, their maſter had died, but had 
expreſsiy ordered by his will, that his body ſhould be 
buried on ſhore, in a chriſtian like manner. They 
begged that they would ſuffer them, to inter it in their 
churchyard, and that ſome of the ſailors, who had a 
ou reſpe&t for him, might be permitted to come on 

ore and attend the funeral. 

The people complied with their requeſt, and the 
captain with twenty men came on ſhore, and march- 
ed in ſolemn proceſſion to the church, carrying a cheſt 
in which they ſaid the dead body was depoſited. When 
they came to the church door, they begged the peo- 
ple to retire, as they had fome private devotions to 
perform, and having ſhut the doors, opened the cheſt 
in which was arms, and amunition, and in a few 
minutes ſallied forth and murdered the French guard, 
while the reſt of their crew were landing, and haſting 
to their aſſiſtance. 

Thus in about the ſpace of five hours the iſland was 
reduced, without the Joſs of one Engliſhman, and 
ever ſince it has remained in the polſleſſion of our 
kings. The inhabitants are about three hundred in 
number, and have one church, with a company of 
ſoldiers to do duty in a ſmall fort, and they carry 
on ſome trade with the merchants as far as -Briſtol, 
many of them being eſteemed excellent ſailors. In 
all civil diſputes among the people, an officer is choſen 
with proper aſſiſtants, who meet every Tueſday, and 
here both parties give their judgement, not accord- 
ing to any iyſtem of written laws, but merely as they 
are able to form an opinion of right and wrong, ac- 
cording to the power of their underſtandings. 

The whole proceſs is carried on without a ſingle 
line in writing, or one farthing of expence, but in 
all criminal caſes the offender is ſent to Guernſey, 
there to be tried and puniſhed. The air is ſo healthy 
and the sky ſo clear, that few of the people are afflict- 
ed with diſeaſes, and many of them live to a great 
age. The foil is rather good for fruit than grain, 
but the paſture feeds ſuch numbers of cattle, and fo 
many fiſh are taken, that proviſions are always cheap. 
A ſine high way has been cut through one of the 
rocks, by which carriages. paſs, and is of great ſervice 
to the people, | 

They export great numbers of fiſh, wild fowl 
and rabbits, and moſt of the women, and children 
are employed in knitting ſtockings, caps, and waiſt- 
coats. | 
This ifland is wholly ſurrounded by rocks, and ſome 
of them riſe up in a pendicular form to a vaſt height. 
It is extremely difficult to land in any part of it, and 
in ſome places the paſſage is fo ſteep, and narrow, 
that not above one perſon can get up ata time, The 
whole circumference does not exceed fix miles. 

As the ocean, is next to the providence of God, 
the beſt ſecruity of the Britiſh empire, and as two very 
important victories were obtained by our fleets, in the 
ſea near theſe iſlands, an account of them is juſtly intitled 
to a place in this part of our work. 

In 1692, during the time that king William was 
endeavouring to humble the power of France in the 
low countries, Lewis XIV formed the ſcheme of 
ſetting the abdicated James II. upon the throne of 
England, and for that purpoſe equipped a large __ 
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of ſhips, who were ordered to rendezvous at Cherburg, 
near Cape la Hogue, and take on board ſeveral regi- 
ments of the land forces, ſent to ſecond their oper- 
ation. 

News of the intended invaſion having been ſent 
to king William, he ordered a fleet of Dutch men of 
war to join the ſquadron under admiral Ruffel, then 
lying at Spithead, which was accordingly done, and 
they ſet ſail in queſt of the enemy. 

On the nineteenth of May, about three in the morn - 
ing they diſcovered the French fleet, under the com- 
mand of count "Tourville, and immediately formed in 
order of battle; but there being a thick fog, they were 
obliged to alter their poſition, becauſe the enemy had 
formed their line more to the ſouth. 
forenoon, the French admiral bore down with great 
fury upon the confederates, but fought with ſo little 
judgment, that ſome of his ſhips were ſoon put in diſ- 
order. 

In this manner both fleets, continued fighting ſome 
time, but a ſtorm ariſing they were ſeperated, and did 
not meet again till the twenty-firſt, when the engage- 
ment was renewed in the race of Alderney, and within 
ſight of cape la Hogue. "The French having endea- 
voured to ſhelter themſelves under the batteries, erected 
long the coaſt, Ruflel ſent three fire ſhips , among them 
which blew up ſome of their Jargeſt veſſels, endeavour- 
ing in the meantime to bring his firſt rates up to play 
upon them, but found it impoſſible from the ſhallow- 
neſs of the water. 

The French continued to gall the confederates in the 
ſcvereſt manner, but Ruſſel having artfully feigned a 
retreat, drew them out more to the ſea, and tacking 
about upon them with great dexterity, poured ſuch 
dreacfu] vollies of ſhot into them, that many were diſ- 
abled, while five of the largeſt ſet ſail to eſcape. 

Ruſſe! having defeated this mighty armament, ſet 
ſail from La Hogue, on the twenty-tifth of May, leav- 
ing orders with fir John Aſhly, one of the vice admirals, 
to run with a ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch along the 
coaſt as far as Haver de Grace, and to try if he could 
not overtake the five ſhips that had fled, as he had re- 
ceived notice, that they were ſeen ſtanding eaſtward, 
but the pilots not being acquainted with the coaſt, he 
was ohliged to return without any ſucceſs. 

Such were the particulars of this glorious victory, and 
ſuch an impreſſion did it make on king James, that he 
wrote a moſt affecting letter to Lewis, telling him, 
&* That he had with ſome conſtancy and refolution, 
ſupported the weight of his misfortunes, ſo long as he 
himſelf was the only ſuiferer, but this laſt had totally 


overwhelmed his mind, and that he was become alto- 


gether comfortleſs, eſpecielly when he reflected that his 


misfortunes had brought ſo much diſhonour upon his 


beſt friend.” 

He therefore intreated his moſt chriftian majeſty, no 
longer to concern himſelf about a prince, who was only 
born to misfortunes, but permit him to retire with his 
f. mily to ſome obſcure corner, where he might ſpend 
the remainder of his days in peace. Lewis endeavoured 
to alleviate his forrow by a kind anſwer, whe:ein he 
promiſed never to ſorſake him, even in the laſt and 
greateſt extremity, 

The other important victory obtained in thoſe ſeas, 
although more to the ſouth than La Hogue, does great 
honour to the Britiſh navy, and particularly to the 
brave admiral Hawke who coinmanded, The vaſt 
ſucceſs of our fleet in 1758, had reduced the French 
navy ſo low, that they were reſolved to make one effort 
more, in order to lead our forces both from America 
and Germany. 

In a word, they intended to land a great army in 
England, and fo near London, that they might be in 
poſſeſſion of the capital, almoſt as ſoon as the news of 
their landing could arrive, It was alſo whiſpered, that 
the old game of the pretender would be again played off, 
and ſo ſure were the papiits of the ſucceſs of our natural 
enemies, that ſume of them made their boaſt that maſs 
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would be ſaid in one of the London churches, before 
the firſt of January 1760. 

Their deſign ſeems to have been to land on the coaſt 
of Suſſex, and every thing appeared to favour their at- 
tempt, as the allied army had been defeated in Ger- 
many, and Contades, the French Marſhal, did not 
ſtand in need of any reinforcement. Thurot was ſent 
from Dunkirk with three frigates, with two thouſand 
land forces on board with a view of diverting the atten- 
tion of the Engliſh, his partizans giving out, that he in- 
tended to land in the north. 

M. de la Clue, the French admiral, who command- 
ed a fleet at Toulon, was ordered to ſail through the 
Streights, and join the fleet at Breſt, but the Engliſh 
admiral Boſcawen, who lay before that place, attacked 
him with ſuch fury, that above one half of his ſqua- 
dron was deſtroyed. 

To add to the misfortune of the French, and haſten 


| their preparations, they learned that Couadelupe was ta- 


ken, and that the Engliſh admirals, Holmes and Saun- 
ders, had entered with a great fleet into the river St. 
Lawrence. The grand flect at Breit was at laſt com- 
pleated, after redoubled diligence ; but its putting to 
ſea was in a manner impracticable; for admiral Hawke 
had ſtationed his ſhips in ſuch a poſition round the 
mouth of the harbour, that even a boat could not eſ- 
cape his notice. Nay fo daring were the Englith, and 
ſo mean an opinion had they of the French, that they 
approached under the cannon of the fort, and cut out 
tour Swediſh ſhips that had come with 'iron and tim- 
ber for the French fleet. The flat bottomed boats that 
were deſigned to carry the land forces on {hore, were 
almoſt compleated at Haver de Grace, but admiral 
Rodney being ient againſt that place with a few ſhips, 
and bomb ketches, he burnt and deſtroyed ſo many of 
theſe veſſels, that the whole enterprize ſeemed diſcon- 
certed, 

On the ſecond of July 1759, captain Hervey with 


| the Monmouth and Montague, had almoſt brought on 


a general engagement; for four ſeventy-four French 
men of war ſeeing him advance near the harbour, they 
attacked his two ſhips, but were driven back with con- 
ſiderable loſs, while the French admiral Conflans 
thought it not prudent to come out of the harbour ſo 
ſoon. 

Hervey continued to inſult the French, and on the 
fifteenth of September he landed in the ſmall iſland of 
Molines, and carried off fome live caitle for the uſe of 
the fleet. "The governor of the iſland begged him to 
deſiſt from plunder, out of compaſſion to the poor inha- 
bitants, but received for anſwer, That he was lorry 
if what he had done had opprefled the people, as he 
meant only to inſult the French fleet, and to ſhew them, 
that inſtead of being able to invade England, they could 
not defend their own ſubjects.” 

At length the important moment arrived, for a ſtrong 
wind ariſing Hawke was drove from his ſtation, and 
Conflans embraced that opportunity of putting out to 
ſea. In two days after Hawke was drove from his fta- 
tion, he received certain intelligence, that the French 
had failed, which greatly revived the ſpirits of the ſail- 
ors, who were impatient to come to action, and on'y 
waited for an opportunity-to diſplay their courage and 
humble their enemies. 

Under this anxiety they continued three days, ſtrug- 
gling againſt a hard pale, till at laſt the wind proving 
favourable, they diſcovered the French fleet on the 
twentieth of November about fun riſing. Upon that 
the admiral ordered the line to be formed, but finding 
that the | rench failed faſter than his fleet, and that 
there might be a poſſibility of their eſcaping, he order- 
ed 11x ot his ſmaller veſlels to advance, and keep them 
in action, till the larger ones could come up. 

The French continued to hoiſt all their ſail, ſo that 
they went at a prodigious rate, but the Englith follow- 
ed their example, and ſo eager were they to engage, that 
they began to fire before their ſhot could do execution, 
In about an hour after the firſt fireing, Hawke came 

up 
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up with the fleet, and the line being again formed, the 
engagement became exceeding warm. 

The Formidable, a French ſhip of eighty guns, and 
the Refolution, an Engliſh one of ſeventy four, fought 
near two hours, but at laſt th- Formidable was obliged 
to ſtrike. About half an hour after four o'clock, the 
Royal George, with admital Hawke on board, attacked 
the Superbe and | helze, but while the Superbe was 
preparing for her ſecond broad ſide, the Royal George 
poured one into theT heſce, end ſhe ſunk to the bottomin 
a moment, without fring a gun. She had eight hun- 
dred and fifteen men on board, who all periſhed ; a 
ſhocking ſpectacle, and the fatal effects of tyranical 
ambition in princes, who by entering into unjuſt wars, 
ſo wantonly to deſtroy their innocent ſubje3ts |! 

The Superbe continued firing on the Royal George 
ſome time without being able to do any execution, but 
at laſt the Engliſh admiral poured a broad fide into her, 
with (ſuch violence, that ſhe ſeemed loſt in ſinoke. 

"They were ſoon undeceived, however, for as ſoon as 
the ſmoke vaniſhed, they found that the ſuperbe had 
gone to the bottom in the fame manner as the Theſee, 
with cight hundred men on board, who all periſhed. 

At laſt the rwo admirals came within gun ſhot of 
each other; but after a few broad ſides, Conflans, with 
moſt of the French ſhips, began to ſheer off. 

Had Conflans known, or thought of the ſituation of 
the Royal George, it might have proved fatal to the 
Engliſh admiral, for ſhe was ſurrounded by the French 
fleet; but they were in ſuch confuſton, that they did 
not obſerve any regularity in their tiring, and of a thou- 
ſand balls which were fired, perhaps not ten {ſtruck 
her. 

Lord Howe, and commodore Keppel, fought with 
ſuch bravery, that had not the night come on, the whole 
French fleet would have been either ſunk or taken. 

It was now paſt ſix o'clock, and ſo dark that the ad- 
miral was obliged to order the fleet to come to anchor, 
as they had not pilots to direct them along the coaſt, 
and the wind was blowing ſtrongly to the leeward of the 
ſhore. Several guns of diftreſs were hred, during the 
night, but no aſſiſtance could be given, as the wind blew 
ſo hard. 

When morning arrived, the ſand banks ſeemed co- 
vered with the dead bodies of tnoſe who had periſhed in 
the Theſee and Superbe, and many of them terribly 
mangled by the fiſh. 

Ihe next object which preſented itſelf was the Re- 
ſolution, whole ſignals of diſtreſs they had heard in the 
night, in the moſt ſhattered condition; her maſts and 
rigging cut away, her guns thrown overboard, her up- 
per deck beat in, and the wreck laying on a ſand bank. 
An hundred and ten of the ſailors, contrary to the ad- 
vice of the captain, had gone off before morning on a 
raft, and were made priſoners on the French coait, 
whilſt thoſe that remained, ftood on the fides of the 
the wreck, crying for aſliltance. | 

It was now diſcovered, that ſome of the French ſhips 
during the ſtorm in the nigh', not knowing where they 
were, had caſt anchor in the midft of the Engl:th fleet, 
and when they found their miſtake, the Hero and the 
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Soleil Royal, cut their cables, and attempted to get to 
ſhore. The Eſſex, being the next ſhip, was ordered 
to purſue them, but unfortunately ſhe ſtruck on the 
ſame ſand bank, with the Reſolution, which gave the 
French crew an opportunity of taking to their boats, 
and eſcaping, after they had ſet fire to the Hero, leſt it 
ſhould be taken by the Engliſh. 

Admiral Hawke, ſceing the Hero on fire, ordered 
the Chatham, the Portland, and the Venzance, to 
burn the Soleil Royal, fo that in a few minutes both 
thoſe fine ſhips were reduced to aſhes. Boats put off 
and ſaved the men in the Reſolution and Eſſex, but the 
admiral was obliged to ſet fire to the remains of thoſe 
ſhips. 

Light of the French ſhips got into Villaine river, by 
throwing their guns overboard, and ſome of the others 
got into the ports on the coaſt, but in a moſt wretched 
condition. 

In the ſhert ſpace of a winter's day, in attacking a 
flying enemy, it was impoſſible that all the Engliſh fleet 
could come to action. Had the Englith had two hours 
more of day-light, the whole French fleet would have 
been deſtroyed, or taken ; but when every thing is con- 
{dered, with all the diſadvantages which Hawke had 
to encounter, certainly no adiniral could have acted with 
greater conduct, nor failors diſplayed greater courage. 
When we compare this engagement with the battle of 
La Hogue, we cannot help admiring that divine provi- 
dence, which has ſo often appeared, in the moſt ſignal 
manner, in favour of Britain, and the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion 

The engagement of La Hogue was undertaken by 
our natural enemies, the French, to force the ſubjects 
of Britain, to become the ſlaves of an arbitrary, bigoted, 
popith prince, who had broke his coronation oath, ſet 
himfelf above the laws, trampled on the rights of his 
people, entertained a Nuncio from the pope in all the 
dignity of an ambaſſador, and conſequently forfeited his 
title to the crown of Britain. 

On the other hand, the French had begun their de- 
predations on our ſettlements in America, and had 
torced our late aged, venerable ſovereign into a war, 
while he was endeavouring to make his people happy, 
and cultivating peace with his neighbours. 

A few ſucceſſes, at firſt, elevated them to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they doubted not of being able in a ſhore 
time to forge chains for the ſons of freedom. But they 
found themſelves miſtaken, and in a ſhort ſpace theic 
fleet was ſo reduced, that the whole of their hopes de- 
pended upon this naval engagement. 

Agzin, providence interpoſed in our favour, their 

mighty hopes vaniſhed in ſmoak, and they were obliged 
to fit down calmly with their toſs, after they had ex- 
hauſted their whole national treaſure to equip their fleet, 
and filled all Europe with the news of their intended con- 
queſt. 
Every Britiſh ſubject, who wiſhes well to his coun- 
try, will never look into the accounts of thoſe memo— 
rable ations, without gratitude to that Divine Being, 
who lauchs at the councils of the wicked, and diſcon- 
certs their beſt laid ſchemes. 
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HES E Iſlands were known to the Pheoni- 

cians, who traded to them for tin, of wh ch 

they produced great quantities, and ſo jea- 

lous were thoſe adventurers, left other na- 
tions ſhould ſhare the commerce with them, that one 
of their ſhips being followed by a Roman veſſel, rather 
than put into Scilly, according to his deſign, run on 
ſhore, near the lanu's end, and narrowly eſcaped being 
drowned, 

There is no doubt, but that theſe iſlands were peo- 

led from Cornwall ; nay, it is the opinion of Mr. 
Borlaſe, and ſome other reputable writers, that they 
were once joined to England, and ſeparated by ſome 
earthquake, although the particulars have not been 
tranſmitted, As we are not able, nor is it now in the 
power of man to aſcertain the truth of the above, nor 
the time when it happened, we mult leave the reader to 
to judge for himſelf, and form what notion he pleales ; 
for, where records are wanting, and hiſtory filent, mo- 
deſt conjectures are much better than dogmatical aſſer- 
tions. 

When the Romans were in Britain, theſe iſlands, as 
well as Cornwall, ſupplied them with great quantities 
of tin, as appears from what is told us by Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus, who mentions them as places to 
which the Roman ſhips ſailed, and that many of their 
merchants acquired vaſt fortunes from that lucrative 
branch of commerce. 

How long that branch of trade continued to flouriſh 
is not known, but moſt probably till the Romans left 
the iſland; and as the Britons and Saxons were long 
engaged in bloody and deſtructive wars, neither of them 
had time to attend to domeſtic arts, or any employ- 
ments which could promote their intereſt. - 

I: is generally ſuppoſed, that ſome time between the 
departure of the Romans, and the Norman conquett, 
fome innundations happened in the fea, by which the 
exterior parts of Ireland underwent a very material 
change; and we learn, that in 830, a terrible earth- 
quake happened in the ſouth of that iſland, by which 
ſeveral pieces of ground were rent from the main land, 
and formed into ſmall iſlands, near Cork. At the ſame 
time a large tract of land was overwhelmed, and totally 
ſwallowed up, by which a thouſand perſons were 
drowned. 

Probably that earthquake might extend to Scilly, and 
be attended with the ſame effects; for we are told in 
the Saxon chronicle, that in the year 1014, another 
earthquake happened in Ireland, which extended to 
Scilly, and did great damage to the inhabitants. 

All our hiſtorians are agreed, that the dreadful in- 
nundation which happened along the ſouth coatt of 
England, in the reign of Edward I. extended to Corn- 
wall, and undoubtedly to theſe iſlands, who in that age 
were not ſo far diſtant from the main land as at pre- 
ſent. 

When the Danes invaded the ſouthern parts of Eng— 
land, they conſtantly viſited theſe iſlands, which ſerved 
as lurking places for their ſhips, untill they received 
new reinforcements from their own country; and in 
the beginning of the tenth century, king Athelſtan 
finding what uſe the barbarians made of them, titted 
out a fleet, and went to drive them out, but they had 
all ſailed tor. Ireland, fo that to prevent their landing 
again, he left a garriſon in the moſt populous itland, 
and from that time we do not find them mentioned till 
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the Norman conqueſt, when they were annexed to the 
county of Cornwall, and the whole tithes given to the 
monks, who in return were to pray for the ſouls of the 
earl of Cornwall, his lady, and children. 

King John confirmed and. inlarged their privileges ; 
and his fon, Henry III. ſent a governor to adminiſter 
juſtice to the inhabitants, but that ſeems to have been 
dropped in the reign of Edward I. as a repreſentation 
was made to the king of many abuſes which crept in, 
although we do not learn what ſteps were taken to rec- 
tify thoſe diſorders. Probably the king took them into 
his own hands, for in 1418, we fd them granted by 
Henry V. to one fir Joha Colſhall, aad the fame grant 
is recorded 1440. 

In the reign ot Richard III. 1484, an inquiſition was 
taken of Cornwall, and another of the Scilly-iflands, 
when the latter appeared to be held from the king, for 
a quit rent yearly of forty ſhillings, and from that time 
till the reign of queen Mary, they paſſed through dif- 
ferent families, and again returned to the crown, when 
queen Elizabeth granted them in fee ſimple of inherit- 
ance to Francis Godolphin, eſquire, lieutenant of Corn- 
wall, who laid out great ſums in building forts, and 
placing new inhabitants in them, from which time they 
have continued to flouriſh ; and at preſent there are no 
remains left of the Britiſh language, all the people 
ſpeaking very good Engliſh. 

There are many of theſe iſlands, but as ſome of them 
are not inhabited, and others only naked rocks, we ſhall 
only mention ſuch as contain any thing worthy of no- 
tice, ſo as to afford the reader as much entertainment as 
poſſible. 

The iſland of St. Mary's, is not only the largeſt, but 
the beſt cultivated, and by far the moſt populous, being 
about ten miles in circumference, and contains at leaſt 
{ix hundred inhabitants. 

There are two villages, called the Old and New 
Towns, fituated at a {mall diſtance from each other, 
and that called the Old one, was formerly of conſide- 
rable repute, but it is now fallen to decay, being only 
inhabited by a few fiſhermen. 

A ſtrong caſtle was built near this village by one of 
the earls of Cornwall, but only ſome parts of the walls 
are left, Whether it has been deſtroyed by an enemy, 
or in conſequence of orders, from one of our kings, is 
not certain, but it does not ſeem to have been done by 
the people in the iſland, becauſe molt of their houſes ate 
built of turf, and covered with thatch. 

In the ſtorm 1744, a large piece of ground in the 
neighbourhood was overflowed, and the harbour mucir 
damaged, but it has been ſince repaired at the expence 
of the carl of Grodolphin. 

Near this village is the church, a handſome ſtructure, 
built in the form of a crols, but has no ſteeple, only 
two turrets for ſmall bells. All the children of tha 
other itlands are brought here to be baptized, and he: - 
tae inhabitants are married, but they bury their dcad 
near their own houſes. 

The carl of Godolphin has a houſe near the church, 


but although it is a handſome ſtructure, yet we cannot 


learn that it has been much frequented theſe many 


ears. 
Oppoſite the houſe is a ſmall iſland, covered with 
graſs, and in the center of it are ſeveral large ſtones, 
Javing ia an irregular manner, as if thrown from their 
former polition, and called by the people Kans, but 
the 
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the true name is à Kairn, i. e. a heap of large 
ſtones. 

About a mile diſtant from this place is the New 
Town, ſituated in a peninſula, ſurrounded by a bay, 
and ſtrong perpendicular rocks, fo that it would not be 
an eaſy matter for an enemy to take it. 

Star Caſtle, a finall fort, built in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, is fituated on the eaſtern point of the penin- 
ſula, and commands a moſt exteniive proſpect. It is 
ſurrounded by a ftrong ftone wall, on which ſeveral 
guns are planted, and has always a company of ſoldiers, 
who do duty in it, under a captain and a lieutenant. 
There are alſo a few of the train of artillery, and the 
governor's houſe, with the barracks, are all fitted up 
in the neateſt manner, with good ſtore houſes, and a 
parade, upon which five hundred men may be drawn 
up. 
Mount Holles, near the fort, was formerly a ſtrong 
caitle, but the greateſt part of it has been demoliſhed ; 
and near it are ſeveral houſes, moſtly built within theſe 
few years, and are the beſt in the ifland. It is well ſup- 
plied with proviſions, and near it is the cuſtom houſe, 
built under the lines of the fort. 

Ia 1750 the earl of Godolphin laid out eleven hun- 
dred pounds in building a harbour, which is of great 
ſervice to the place, for there is ſixteen feet deep of 
water; fo that ſhips cf one hundred and fifty tons bur— 
den can lay in it during the greateſt ſtorm. It is four 
hundred and thirty feet long, and twenty broad, all 
taced with ſtone, and much ſuperior to the harbours of 
ſome conſiderable towns in Cornwall. There are ſeve— 
ral other harbours in this iſland, ſome of which are able 
to admit large veſſels, but as the many ſmall rocks, at 
low water, are dangerous to the ſhipping, few will en- 
ter into them, unleſs conducted by a pilot. 

Ine different bays around the ifland are extremely 
commodious, but the entry to them. is equally dan- 
gerous as the harbours, and in ſtormy weather, it is 
uſual {or the capiains to take on board at leaſt one of 
the inhabitants, who are fo well acquainted with theſe 
parts, that few accidents happen to thoſe veſſels under 
their dircctions, 

Several fortifications have been thrown up in former 
times along the ſhores of this itland, to prevent the 
landing of an enemy, but they are all in ruins, nor 
does it appear in what age they were erected, only that 
the people ſay, it was by order of Oliver Cromwell, 
but that cannot be, as they are undoubtedly of greater 
antiquity, 

On a loſty eminence are the remains of a fort, built 
by the Danes, and called the Giant's Caſtle, for the 
vulgar people afcribe all ſtupendious ſtructutes, either 
to giants or devils. Part of the rock upon which 1t 
mood, is ſurrounded by a deep ditch, and the upper part 
by a ſtrong wall, of a prodigious thickneſs. It was 
probably deſigned by thoſe invaders, as a retreat from 
the Saxons, in caſe they ſhould be cut off from their 
ſhips, and certainly it muſt have been a place of great 
ſtrength in thoſe times, eſpecially if they had plenty of 
proviſions. 

Near this caſtle are the ruins of a Druidical temple, 


being nine long ſtones, placed on a ſquare platiorm, 
but not uniform, and the tops of them are hollowed in 
the form of baſuns, Near theſe ſtones is one of a pio- 
digious fize, fallen down, but whether it belonged to 
them, or was placed there for another purpoſe, is not 
certainly known, the common opinion being, that it 
was the pillar to which the victim was faſtened. 1 he 
platform upon which theſe ſtones are placed is cut 
out of the ſolid rock, and in many different parts of it 
are baſons, formed with great art, in the fame manner 
as thoſe on the tops of the pillars, 

There are many other Druidical monuments 1n this 
iſland, from which we may naturally infer, that the an- 
cient inhabitants were of the ſame religion as thoſe of 
Cornwall, and that thoſe places had been very populous in 
former times. 'Tnirtcen ſtone baſons, each about four 
{cet in diameter, conſtructed fo as to communicate the 
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water to twolarge ones, are placed below them, and near 
them is a ſtene twelve feet broad, and thirty feet high, 
riling up in the form of a pyramid, and fcen at a con- 
lidèerable diſtance. 

In the fame neighbourhood are many prodigious 
ſtones, placed upon ſmaller ones, where the Druids 
uſed to tacrifice, it being the notion of thblie idolaters, 
that aſter a thing is once conſecrated to a ſacred ute, it 
ought never to touch the ground. 

it is really amazing to conſider what art, as well as 
ſtrength, muſt have been exerted in raiſing theſe tones, 
and if Pagans were at fo much labour and expence to 
raiſe altars to falſe gods, ought not Chriſtians to adore 
that infinite mercy which has delivered them from ſuch 
darkneſs, and be more earneſt in the worſhip of the 
true God! 

Beſides theſe monuments of Druidical worſhip, there 
are many of the tombs, or as they are called Bartows, 
wherein the remains of thoſe idolaters were in 
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Some of them are in caves, and others on hille, but 
moſtly in the fame form, and generally noar their placcs 
of worſhip, for as we have otten obſerved in the courſe 
of this work, nothing is more natural for thole who 
believe in the immortaliry of the tou!, than to deſite 
that their bones may be laid in or near thoſe places 
which they conſidered as facred, and as human inven- 
tions will always creep into the moſt divine inſtitutions, 
we may naturally aſcribe to that notion our pieſend 
practice of burying in church vs, 

Thoſe funeral monuments are conſtructed with grea 
art, but ſuch as ſtill remain, could only be for perſons 
of high rank, the poor not being able to deiray ſuch an 
expence. A circle of large ſtones ſurround the outſide, 
and the intermediate ſpace, near the body, is filled up 
with ſmaller ſtones, burnt clay and earth, which by its 
natural heat, mutt have toon reduced the carcaſe to a 
dry ſkeleton, * Flat ſtones were alſo laid over them, and 
from the vaſt pains beſtowed upon them, we may rea- 
ſonably infer, that in all ages, human nature is the 
ſame, and a love to preſerve, as well as honour, the 
aſhes of our relations, bas a predominant ſway in the 
minds of men. 

Several of theſe funcral monuments were opened a 
few years ago, and the cavity where the body had been 
depoſited was almoſt empty, only that in ſome parts 
were found a few bones, fo much conſumed, that it 
would be difficult to ſay, whether they belonged to hu- 
man or brute creatures. This is not to be wondered 
at, when we conſider the time which they laid in the 
ground, and the heat of the materials, of which the 
tou itſelf is compoſed. Like the tombs uicy by the 
people in the preſent age, thoſe ſepulchres ſeem to have 
been family repoſitories, and perhaps were uſed ior that 
purpole many ages. 

We have ſome reaſoa to think, that in ſome of theſe 
the Druids were buried, with their wives and childten, 
for although theſe idolaters had in many cafes debated 
the glory of the inviſible God, yet they ſeem to have 
been more natural in their conception, than the Papil:s, 
when they allowed their prieſts to marry, wWithçut ever 
attempting to ſet aſide the order of God. The Pagan 
Romans improved upon the barbarous notions of the 
Celtic nations, and thoſe who are acquainted with the 
Claitic authors, will find ſuch a ftriking reicmbiance 
between Paganiſm and Popery, that there Will not re- 
main the leaſt doubt, but the litter was copied frum 
the former. | 

We cannot give a better reaſon why, in all the i{tands 
we have treated of, there are till to he found ſo many 
remains of idolatry, but that the Druids, who were a 
ſet of vile impoſtors, choſe thoſe places where they 
might inſtruct their novices in the whole myttery of ini— 
quity, without divulging the ſecret to their deluded 
votaries. Wickedneſs hates the light, it docs not chuſe 
to be ſeen, it cannot bear the teſt of a public inquiry, 
and therefore nothing could have been thought of as 
ſo proper for the deceivers of mankind, to carry on 
their {chemes, as unſrequenied iſlands, Whers none 

could 
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could ſee them, but that God, whoſe fear they had 
ſhaken off, and devoted themſelves to the ſervice of the 
devil. 

We do not learn from Cæſar, or any other author 
that they worſhipped images, but that might be owing to 
their not properly underftanding what the Druids uſed 
for images, becauſe we meet with ſeveral ſtones placed 
in ſo ſingular a manner in this fland, that unleſs they 
were uſed as objects of worſhip, it will be difficult to 
make any thing of them. The Roman idols were carv- 
ed with great art, and theretore they imagined that 
thoſe of all other nations ought to be executed in the 
ſame manner; but a ſenſible man will ezfily imagine, 
that thoſe, who are fond of idulatry, may worthip,a rude 
fone or a tree, with as much devotion as a ſtatue done 
by Appelles, or the noble works of God, the ſun, moon 
and ſtars ; and we fce no reaſon to doubt but the druids 
worſhipped images, as well as their heathen neighbours, 
though in a different torm. 

In this iſland are many (mall ſpots of ground, culti- 
vated with great care, and the whole is divided into 
fifteen farms, beſides many ſmall cottages. 

Before we take leave of this iſland. it may be thought 
proper that we ſhould give ſome account of the death of 
tir Cloudfly Shovel, whoſe life the reader will find in 
our deſcription of Norfolk. In 1707, fir Cloudſly was 
ent to command a fleet of ſhips in the Mediteranean, 
to Bombard Toulon, in revenge for the ravages com- 
mitted by the French, in Piedmont and Savoy, and 
particularly for their having burnt and plundered Turin. 
The admiral executed his orders in conjunction with 
the allied army, who fired at the ſame time from the 
land, and having taken the fick and wounded og board, 
ſet ſail for England, without meeting with any acci- 
dent, till the night of the twenty-ſecond of October, when 
the weather being extremely foggy, ſome of the officers 
repretented to him, that it would be better to lay at an- 
chor, till morning, as they could not be far from land, 
but Whether he diſregarded their advice, or his own 
men diſobeyed his orders, certain it is, that his ſhip 
kept on her way, and was daſhed to pieces on one of 
the rocks of this iſland, and eight hundred men, beſides 
the admiral, his lady's two ſons, and ſome other per- 
ſons of diſtinction all periſhed. 

T he Eagle and Romney were both caſt away at the 
ſame time, without one of the crew being faved, and 
the Firebrand ſtruck on a rock, but the captain and 
twenty-four of the men got into the long boat and were 
ſaved. 

The loſs of ſo many uſeful men, and one of the brav- 
eſt admirals, who ever commanded the Britiſh navy 
wes long felt by the public, nor was the government 
ungrateful to the memory of Sir Cloudfley. The body 
of the admiral was caſt aſhore and ſtripped by the peo- 
ple, who buried it in the fand ; but being found, it was 
brought to London, where it lay in ſtate in the prince's 
chamber, and was interred with great funeral pomp, in 

\eftminfter abby. 

The ſhip Aſſociation, in which he ſailed and was loft 
is repreſented ſtriking on a rock on the baſe of his mo- 
nument, and on the other parts are the figures of his 
fellow ſufferers in all the agonies of diſtreſs. As the mo- 
nument was ſet up at the expence of the publick, ſo the 
inſcription in the following words, is very expreflive of 
that gratitude the people had for his ſervices, 


„Sir Cloudſty Shovel, knight, rear admiral of Great 
„ Britain, and admiral and commander of the fleet, 
te the juſt reward of his long and faithful ſervices. He 
« was deſervedly beloved of his country, and eſteemed, 
„ though dreaded by the enemy, who had often expe- 
e rienced his conduct and courage. Being ſhip-wreck- 
* ed on the recks of Scilly, in his voya e from Tou- 
© lon, the twenty-ſecond day of October 1507, at 
6 night, in the ffiy-ſeventh year of his age, his fate was 
„ lamented by all, but eſpecially by the ſea-faring part 
© of the nation; to whom he was a generous patron, 
and a worthy example. His body was flung on the 
** ſhore, and buried with others in the {and ; but be- 
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ing ſoon after taken up was placed under this mona 
ment, which his royal miſtreſs had cauſed: to be e- 
rected to commemorate his ſtzady loyalty, and ex- 
traordinary virtues.” 


The next ifland to St. Mary's is St. Agnes, being 
only about three miles diſtant, and is extremely tertile 
and well cultivated, but there is no freſh water, except 
what they bring from the neighbouring iflands in their 
boats, or what is preſerved in cifterns, during the rainy 
ſeaſons, which becomes putrid and very unhealthv. 
here are ſome druigical monuments in this iſland ; 
but what principally attracts the notice of the curious 
is the light houle, erected on a Jofty , eminence, from 
whence there is an extenſive proſpect. It is about fifty 
one feet high, ſurrounded by a fine gallery, with ſaſhes 
eleven feet two inches high, and three feet two inches 
broad. On the ground floor is a platform of bricks, 
with a grate in which a fire is kept conſtantly burning 
during the night. The Janthorn is wholly of timber 
and glaſs, finiſhed in the moſt curious manner, and over 
it is a_canopy, on the ſides of which are iron funnels 
to convey the ſmoak, The coals are drawn up by a 
windiefs to a trap door, and from thence conveyed to 2 
place appointed for their reception, the cinders and 
aſhes being diſcharged through a wooden pipe that con- 
veys them to the bottom, where they are received in a 
gutter, made for the purpoſe. Ihe whole ſtructure 
is painted white, and being on ſuch an eminence, it 
ſerves to direct ſhips in the day as well as the night. 

Nothing can contribute more to the ſafety of the 
ſhipping than this uſeful ſtructure, and we have heard 
ot but few loſſes in thoſe ſeas ſince it was firſt erected. 

here are about fifty families in this iland at preſent, 
but in Leland's time, there were only five, and all thoſe 
he ſays were drowned in returning from a marriage feaſt 
at St, NIary's. In the center of the iſland is a ſmall 
chapel, where the clerk of the pariſh reads prayers, and 
part of a printed fermon to the people on Sunday, for 
as there is but one clergyman for all the iſlands, he only 
viſits ſome of then once in the year. 

Be:wixt this iſland and one much ſmaller is a dry 
ſand bank, ſeldom covered with water, except during 
violent ſtorins occaſioned by weſterly winds, that beat 
the waves upon it. This iſland is called Cruew, and in 
it are ſome aruidical ftones with ſeveral funeral monu— 
ments. 

Near this place is a ſmall long iſland, called Annet, 
in which are many ſtone baſons made in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe already deſcribed in our account of St. 
Mary's ; but it does not contain any inhabitants, being 
partly covered with rocks, and the reſt uſed tor paſture. 
It appears to have been larger in former times, and pro- 
bably joined to the others, for at low water the founda- 
tions of houſes have been diſcovered, with {ome re- 
mains of antiquity. 

The iſtand of Freſcaw lies more to the weſt, and at 
the places where boats land, are the remains of an old 
battery, on which cannon have been placed; but no 
accounts are left by whom it was erected. Near this. 
battery are the remains of an ancient caſtle now in ruins, 
but from the whole of its appearance muſt have been a 
place of great ſtrength. It is built on a rock, and the 
front next the land, has been ſecured by a deep trench, 
but great part of it is now filled up. 

On one part of its ruins a ſmall fort was erected 1740, 
and guns piaced upon it, but as no garriſon 1s kept in 
it, the ſtructure is falling to decay, The diſterent ap- 
partments have been well contrived, and the guard 
room is arched with free ſtone. "The church ſtands 
about a quarter of a mile from the fort, and is of great 
antiquity, but does not contain any monuments, only 
that near it are ſome dt uidical itones, and curious Caves 
cut in the rocks. | | 

But the greateſt curioſity in this ifland is the ruins of 
an abby founded here in the tenth century, and en- 
riched by fome of the carls of Cornwall, after the Nor- 
man conqueſt, Mott of the ftruQures has fallen down, 
but the church is ſtill uſed as a burying place, the ee 
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eſteeming it mare ſacred than any other ſpot in the 
.. Hland. Ihecaft end of the choir 1s ſtill ſtanding being 

cutiouſly carved, but the floor has been dug up to make 
room tor the graves of the inhabitants. 

Near the ruins ol the abby.is a moſt heautifu] piece of 
clear water, about half a mile long, and a turlong broad 
where the monks enjoyed the diverſion of hing, and 
the ſides of it are fincly ſhaded with camomile and ever- 
green. In moſt parts of this ifland, are ſtill to be ſeen 
the remains of tin pits, that have not been wor«ed the ſe 
many years, and there is a rock with a cave in it fur- 
rounded by a ditch, probably uſed by the druids as 
one of their private receſſes. There are about forty 
families in this iſland, and upon the whole it 18 one of 
the moſt agreebl. ſpots that can he imagined. 

About a turlons from 'F'reſcaw 1s a ſmall ifland, cal- 

led St. Helens, where there is one of ihe oldeſt chriſt- 
ian Churches nov to be met with in the Britiſh domi— 
nions. It is not above thirty fix feet long and tourteen 
broad, with two fide iſles, in each of which are two 
windows, formed in the r:'{t ruſtic manner, and a 
ſtone jutting out like a platfe'n, on which it is ſup— 
poſed by ſome, the image of ne ſaint to whom it was 
dedicated ſtood. If that conmeaure be true, the ſtone 
muſt have been placed there long after the church was 
founded, tor it is und#ibtecly much older than image 
worſhip, which was not known in England till the lat- 
ter end of the eighth, or beginning of the ninth century. 
It is probable ſome few prieſts or monks uſed to reſide 
near this church, tor there are ſtil!l the remains of ſome 
houſes built in the form of cloyiters. In former times 
ſuperſtition even brought pilgrims to viſit this iſland, 
from whence we may infer, that the prieſts had got 
ſome precious relics, which they pretended could cure 
all manner of diſeaſes. 
- North-Wethe), another iſland near the above is re- 
markable for many ſtone baſons, and feveral druidical 
monuments, but the whole does not conſiſt of more 
than ten acres of land, uſed for paſture, there being no 
inhabitants in it. One of the monuments 1s a funeral 
one, called the Fo len, conſiſting of a large ſtone ſur— 
rounded by artificial incloſures, and has undoubtedly 
been the burying place of ſome dignified perſons. 

Near it is a ſmaller iſland, called Tean, alſo uninha- 
bited, but in it are the ruins of ſome houſes ; and the 
graſs affords excellent paſture, . 

The next iſland is St. Martins, conſiſting of about 
twenty families, and near feventy inhabitants, who 
have been all fettled there, ſince the beginning of this 
century, for before that time it was uninhabited, They 
are all related to each other, and extremely ſhy of ad- 
mitting ſtrangers to ſettle among them. I hey have a 
ſmall neat church, and a ſafe harbour, where their 
boats lay, with ſome well cultivated ground, tor the peo - 
ple are very induſtrious, Druidical monuments are 25 
numerous here as in any of the other iſlands, particu- 
larly burying places, which ſerves to illuitrate what 
Pliny ſays, when ſpeaking of the northern nations, that 
they chole to inter their dead in iſlands rather than on 
the continent, 

The tower of St. Martins, as it is called, ſtands on a 
high mountain, near the eaſt end of the illand, being 
about forty feet high, and all plaiſtered over with lime, 
ſerving as a mark for ſeamen in the day, as the light 
houſe in St. Agnes does by night. Within is a ſtone ſtair 
caſe, leading to the top, and the proſpect from it is very 
extenſive, reaching over a great part of the ocean, and 
Cornwall. Great quantities of kelp are burnt here, 
which brings conſiderable ſums of money to the people, 
but their principal employment is agriculture, 

More to the north of the laſt mentioned iſland is Bre- 
har, where there are only a few poor cottages, with a 
ſmall. chapel ; and near it are the remains of an in- 
trenchment. The whole of this iſland is fo mountain - 
ous and barren, that except in a few places it cannot be 
cultivated to any degree of perfection. On one of tne 
rocks are ſtill vitible the remains of an old caſtle; but 
no accounts have been tranſmitted to us by whom it 
was built, though moſt probably by one of the earls of 
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Cornwall, ſoon after the conqueſt The walls ai e ex- 
tremely thick, and it appears to Ive been a place of 
great firength, 

Near it is an exceeding good harbour, where ſhips 
of conſiderable burthen may lay in ſafety, and the pier 
has been lately repaired at the expence of the proprietor, 
In almoſt every part of this ifland, we meet with the 
ruins of druidical temples, and ſome others ſuppoſed to 
have been places of worthip, ufed by the Phoenicians. 
There are alſo many barrows or funeral monuments, 
moſt of them in a circular form, and in ſuch as have 
been opened, were found the remains of boncs, almoſt 
reduced to aſhes, 

From Brehar, at low water, is a paſſage on foot to a 
group of looſe ſtones piled up in the form of a pyramid, 
and called Hang- man itland, becauſe during the civil 
wars, ſome ſoldiers belonging to the parliament, who 
had mutined, and refuled to obey their officers were hang- 
ed by the ſentence of a court martial. There are not 
at preſent above ten or twelve families in Brehar, for 
it is reckoned the moſt barren of all theſe iſlands, and 
icarce aftords enough to ſupport them, 

About half a mile more to the ſouth is the iſland, 
called Sampſon, ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance, riſing 
up in the ſhape of two pyramids, and ſerving as a good 
day mark to ſeamen. Ar a dittance, and even on ap- 
proaching nearer, it has the appearance of a barren 
rock, but upon entering, the ſcene changes, and we are 
preſented with fine paſture fields and incloſures well 
cultivated, 

It appears to have been much larger in former times, 
for at low water, after ſpring tides the ruins of houſes 
are often diſcovered, which is not to be wondered at, 
when we conhider its fituation in the ſea, and the many 
florms of every fort to which it muſt in common with 
the reſt have been ſubject to in a long courſe of years. 
At low water the people paſs on foot to "Freſcaw and 


 Brehar from this iſland ; and in every place they diſco- 


ver the reins of incloſures, and ſuch other things 
as ſerves to ſhew that thoſe iſlands have undergone ſome 
very important revolutions, of which hiitory is ſilent, 
though the moſt likely opinion is, that they have been 
ſeperated by an earthquake. 

The two ſmall] hills on this iſland are covered with 
grails, and nothing can be more delightful, than the 
proſpect of the fea from them. "The remains of 
Druidical ſuperſtition are extremely numerous, and 
there are above twelve of their ſepulchre] monuments, 
ſtill preſerved, and called by the people Giants graves. 
There are only two or three families in this iſland, and 
moſt of them are either employed ia fiſhing, or making 
kelp, by which they procure a comfortable ſubſiitance, 
and live on the moſt friendly terms with thoſe in the 
other iflande, 

Near Sampſon is another {mall iſland, called Arthur, 
where there are funeral monuments, and fone ruins of 
druidical ſuperſtition, but it is not inhabited, being only 
uſed for paſture, 

More to the eaſt are above twenty ſmall iNands, call - 
ed che exftern ones, but none of them are inhabited, 
nor do they contain any thing remarkable. 

Thetaft iland to be mentioned is that from which a! 
the reſt take their name, for as the Greeks calle: 
them Cafliterides, and the Latins Sipdeles, to the mo- 
derns call them Scilly, although the ifland of that name 


lying much nearer than the others to Cornwal, is only 


a barrea rock, and ſcarce affords a place for the birds to 
build their neſts, much leſs for people to inhabit, Li- 
ther it muſt have been formerly joined to the other, or 
becauſe of its being nearer to Cornwall, and teen from 
the Land's End, it might become in time common for 
the people to call all thoſe beyond it by the ſame name. 
This laſt is a very probable conjecture, and is corrobo- 
rated by the Romans, calling the lite of Man by the 
ſame name as Mona, or Angleſca, for no other reaſon, 
that we can find, but becauſe it was gfituated a ſew 
leagues beyond it in the ſea, 
The air of theſe iſlands is ſo healthy, that few of the 
people are afflicted with thoſe diſeaſes, peculiar to any 
8 P | other 
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dthey parts of the nat ion, the fine ſea breezes drive a- 
way all noxious vapours, and though there are ſome- 
times fogs, yet-they are never hurtful to the people. 
The ſpray of the fiſh is often thrown over the land du- 
ring a ſtorm, which becomes extremely uſeful to the 
ground i in the ſpring, and gencrally produces great crops, 
but if it happens, in narveſt, it hurts the corn, unleſs 

it has been cut down. 

They know, however, very little of ſickneſs or dif- 
eaſes, for although the air has not been eſteemed ſo 
good, ſince they began to burn kelp, yet as that weed 
does not contain any thing more noxious than a few 
particles of ſalt, ſo it has ſeldom been found to have 
any effect on their conſtitutions 

The ſmall pox is what proves ; moſt fatal to them, for 
they have not yet admitted inoculation amongſt them, 
from the ſame ſuperſtitious notion that it has been re- 
jeQed in other places. They were remarkable in for- 
mer times for living to a great age, but of late 
years, the ſmugelers trading with them, they have 
become immoderately addicted to the nſe of brandy, 
and other ſpirituous liquors, it being fold among them 
fo cheap, that the pooreſt perſon can 1 purchaſe it, to the 
ruin of their health, and the loſs of the public revenue 
ſo neceſſary to ſupport the government. 

In many parts the foil is extremely good, and might 
be improved to great advantage, were the people more 
acquainted than they are with the principles of huſ- 
bandry. They have many forts of fand, which makes 
good manure, but the bet and moſt proper for the 
ground is the ſea weeds, of which they can have plenty 
at all times, but they are unacquainted with the means 
that ought to be uſed in preparing it. 

Their wheat is not fo good as what grows in Corn- 
wall, but they have plenty of rye, oats and barley, 
which arrive at great perfection, and make up the loſs 
they ſuſtain, by the badneſs of their wheat. They 
have alſo another ſort of grain, which ſeems peculiar 
to the fe iſlands, namely a rough fort of oats, called Pil- 
lar, with a ſtrong ſtalk, and the ſhell ſo thin that it 
ſeldom wants hulling. 

Every family bas a hand-mill for grinding their corn, 
for they have but one public wind-mill in all the iſlands, 
and unlef; they have great quantities to grind, it is ra- 
ther inconvenient to go to it. Several ſorts 'of ſruit, 
ſuch as gooſberrics, currants and raſberries, are in great 
plenty, but neither apples nor pears ever come to per- 
fection. They have plenty of roots, and all forts of 
herbs uſ-d in ſallads, but they have neglected to plant 
ncloſures, which would make thoſe ſmall iſlands much 
more agreeable. In moſt of the iſlands are ſprings of 
freſh water, but they have no mineral ones, notwith- 
ſtanding their being fo near Cornwall, where they are 
found in great p'enty. 

They breed vaſt numbers of black cattle, who are very 
ſmall, but the fleſh is good, and their horſes are of 
great ſervice, both in the cart and the plough. Their 
cattle graze at large, and are never houſed, for the 
iſlands being ſmall, they are eaſily taken, and in gene- 
ral are as tame as if kept in ſtables. Part o. 'the year 
they feed on the weeds thrown on -ſhore by the tide ; 
2 it is remarkable, that they are ſo accuſtomed to it, 

at they pine away if brought into any other parts of 
E neland, where it cannot be procured. 

The ſheep feed in the fame manner as the cattle, and 
their mutton is greatly eſteemed all over Cornwall, for 
a delicious taſte, which far exceeds, what is fed in richer 
paſtures, 

Rabbits are ſo numerous, that they turn to conſide— 
rable advantage, and great numbers of goats might feed 
on the rocks, where the ſheep cannot climb; but whe— 
ther they had any formerly, certain it is they have none 
at prefent, nor any hares that we could learn. The 
wild fowls are ſo numerous in all the iſlands, that in 
winter they ſhoot many of them, and others are taken 
by traps, but they have very few ſinging birds, proba- 
bly becauſe they are fr ightened away by the others. 

They have all ſorts of poultry in great plenty, ſo 
that provitons are very cheap, even afte 
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large quantities of their natural productions to the peo- 
ple of Cornwall. No vencmous creatures are found 
here, but they have a fort of flies, called Cock-roches 
by the ſailors, which are very troubleſome in a hot ſea- 
ſon, and in the nights will come from their lurk: ing 
holes, and devour great quantities of the proviſi- 
ons, They are of a browniſh colour, with four wings, 

and generally about four inches long, though ſome arc 
leſs, and ſome more. Two of them are now preſerved 
in the B itiſh Muſeum, and are eſteemed a great cu- 
rioſity, upon the account of their being found in theſe 
iſlands, and yet ſcarce known in other parts, except in 
the Weſt Indies, 

The fiſhery is carried on to great advantage, but it 
is ſtill capable of improvements, and might con- 
tribute much towards reducing the price of proviſions in 
the weſt of England, and be a ſource of great riches to 
the inhabitants. 

Their ling is greatly eſteemed all over England, and 
they take great numbers of cod and pilchards, which 
are fold to the dealers in Cornwall, who ſend them a- 
broad to the Roman «catholic countries, by which they 
acquire confiderable fortunes, 

During the ſeaſon, they take vaſt numbers of mac- 
karel, with many other torts of iſh, as ſoles, turbots, 
plino and thornbacks, fo called from their prickly ba ks, 
ard many of them are exceeding large, 

Their huſbandry cannot be extenſive, where they have 


| fo little ground, but for all that it ſerves to lupply their 


wants, which is more than can be faid of ſome richer 
foils, but their principal employment, efpecially within 
theſe late years, has been burning of {ca weed, to 
make kelp for the glaſs houfes, and alſo for making 
ap and allum. It is generally gathered during the 
ſummer, and being bound up in {mall trufles, like hay, 
it is burnt untill the whole ſolid particles become con - 
gealed, and then it is fent to Briſtol and other parts. Bun 
order to keep it pute from any mixture of ſand, they dic 
a pit in the ground, and having faced it with flone, let 
lire to the kelp, with which it is filled, fo that the li- 
quid runs below, and leaves the aſhes above. While 
it continues burning, they feed it with freſh weeds, of 

which they have always plenty at hand, and when the 
pit becomes quite red, and there is no reom to hold 


more, they turn round the embers with iron poles, till 


the aſhes being ſeparated from the fire, the latter has the 
appearance of the moſt tranſparent glaſs; and when cold 
enough to be handled, it is removed to make w ay for 
more, till the whole is melted. 

There are many different forts of kelp, and ſome pro- 
duces more glaſs than others, but the common practice 
is to burn it as they gather it, without ſeparating the 
good from the bud. 1 his practice is attenced with two 
advantages, namely, that of preventing diſputes among 
the pe: aple, a about their right of taking it in particular 
places, and it allo enables them to ſell the bad with the 
good, It is generally fold about forty ſhillings per ton 
and ſom? of the inhabitants, who are expert in gather- 
ing and burning it, will get from five to ſix pounds in 
two months. 

In their manners and cuſtoms they differ but little 
from thoſe of Cornwall, only that they are leſs ac- 
quainted with the world, and ſeldom guilty of any 
vices, eſpecially thoſe of an odious nature. Ihe men 
are ſtrong and healthy, much innured to hardſhips, and 
well acquainted both with fiſhing and fowling. T'ne 
women are induſtrious, and much taken notice of by 
thoſe who viſit the iſlands for their care of their chil— 
dren, and ftiict attention to domeſtic duties. They 
all ſpeak good Engliſh, for about the latter end of the 
laſt century, the old inhabitants had dwindled 1» 
away, that there were not above an hundred left, which 
induced the lord Godolphin to fend Engliſh people to 
ſettle in them, and at preſent their number is about 
fourteen hundred. 

The greateſt dĩculty they labour under is want 
of clergymen, a defect which might be rectiſied at a 

mall expence, were thre2 more added to the one the- 
have alrcady, Which would be ſufficient to anſwer 
the 
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the purpoſe. It may be objected, that thoſe who are 
brought up in all the faſhions of a polite age, would not 
chuſe to ſettle here; but had the biſhop of Exeter, to 
whom they are ſubject, their real intereſt at heart, he 
might appoint three young clergymen, of ſober lives, to 
ſettle at leaſt three years amongſt them, and in conſi- 
deration of their diligence in the diſcharge of their duty, 
preſent them to livings in his own gift, and fo ſend 
others to ſucceed them. 

This would reflect great honour on a chriſtian, bi- 
ſhop, and be of the utmoſt advantage to the poor peo— 
ple, who are at preſent in great want of proper paſtors, 
and conſequently little acquainted with the principles 
of Chriſtianity. 

When we confider the importance of theſe iſlands to 
Great Britain, we canrot heip wiſhing that they were 
more attended to, both by the legiſlative power and the 
miniſtry, eſpecially as they mult always be of great ſer- 
vice to ſuch ſhips as pals throvgh the channel, whether 
they are going out, or returning home. Many of the 
homeward bound ſhips, who have been on long voyages 
put into Scilly for fr:ſh water and proviſions, as well as 
to give the ſick the beneſit of the freſh air, by which 
many uſeful lives are ſaved. 

But in time of war, they are ſtil] of greater impar- 
tance, for as all ſhips which pals from the one channel to 
the other, are oblized to come this way, privateers 
might he kept in the different ports, who would ſeize 
the enemy's merchant ſhips, and be ready to athit ſuch 
of our own as fnould happen to be in dittreſs. 

They ought alſo in time of war to have a proper gar- 
riſon here, to which ſome of the inhabitants, trained 
to military diſcipline, might be added, who would be 
ready, on every occaſion, to prevent the enemy from 
getting a ſupply of freſh proviſions. 

Such things ought to be attended to by thoſe in power, 
and the ſame paternal care which is {hewn to the capt - 
tal, ſhould alſo extend to the moſt remote parts. 

The iſlands of Scilly are in the dioceſe of Exeter and 
province of Canterbury. 


1 


CONCLUSION. 


AVING thus finiſhed our labourous taſk, in de- 

ſeribing every thing worthy of notice in Great 
Britain, and the other iſi nds immediately connected 
with, and depending on its government, it would be 
unpardonable in us, after pointing out the faults of 
thoſe who nave gone before us, 1echifying the miltakes 
of general hiſtorians, improving every occurrence to 
the advantage of the reader, and elucidating every dif- 
puted point in our antiquities, if we did not clole this 
important ſubject with ſuch reflections as mult be of 
tzrvice to the public in general, and convince ever 
impartial perſon, that we have not loſt fight of what 
ought to be aimed at by every hiſtorian, namely, 
that as the mind of the reader becomes ſtored with facts, 
jo his judgment may be regulated in ſuch a manner as to 
turn every thing to his own advantage. 

It is now one thouſand eight hundred and twenty- 
ſeven years fince the Romans landed in this illand, un- 
der the command of Julius Cæſar, and the variety of 
revolutions which have happened in that period, arc 
ſufficient to fill the mind of every thinking perſon with 
aſtoniſhment, were hz to read no more of civil hittory 
ſave what relates to Britain. Some of the events which 
happened to the inhabitants of this iſland, during 
the time of the Romans, have been pointed out in 
the courſe of this work, as well as their reaſons for 
abandoning a province, from which they reaped the 
greateſt advantages. 

We have alſo taken notice of the cauſes by which the 
warlike inhabitan:s of Britain became lo eaſy a prey to 
the Saxons, with all the bloody wars which tollowed, 
whereby the people were again reduced to a Rate of bar- 
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barity, little inferior to that in which the Romans found 
them. 

The introduction of the Chriſtian religion, its de- 
baſement by mixing the purity of the goſpel with hu- 
man invention, the rife of the monaſtic life, the origin 
of celibacy among the clergy, and the gradual pro- 


greſs of Popery from ſuperitition to idolattyv, have been 


all fo cloſely attended to, that the minds of thoſe who 
have not read much, will be properly informed, and the 
memory of the greateſt hiſtorian retreſhed, 

The civil conftitution has been attended to with the 
ſame care, nor has any form of government, or ſyFem 
of laws which ever took place in this iſland, eſcaped 
our notice, ſo far as a proper diſcution of them could 
come within the bounds of a work, where there was a 
neceſhty of introducing ſo much matter. 

There is nvt perhaps n the univerie, one form of 
government, that has not lets or more taken place in Bri- 
tain, as mult be evident to every perſon who conliders 
that we have been leſs or wore ſubject to the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes and Normans, under cach of whom 
our government aſſumed both new nzmes and preropa- 
tives, unknown before. Nothing is more common 
than to hear our lawyers declaiming on thoſe feeds of 
liberty, which were fown in the fist formation of our 
conſtitution, becaule theſe gentlemen, form their no— 
tions mearly from the lituation of things as they appear 
to them at prefent, without reflecting what were the 
cauſes that produced thoſe liberties we now enjoy, and 
which we boaſt to be the birth right of every Britiſh 
ſubject. 

But he that would thoroughly underſtand theſe 
things mult pierce deeper, and not content himſelf with 
ſki ming over the ſurface, otherwite, like the flie in 
the ſable, he may hover about the flame of the candle un- 
till ne is burnt, without being able to inveſtigate the 
cauſes which produced ſuch a luminous appearance. 

The truth is, the ſeeds of liberty were originally 
ſown in the firſt principles of all the governments that 
ever exiſted in the world, in the fame manner as the 
Britiſh. It could not be other« iſe, for all men are by 
nature equal, nor has any a right to exerciſe a coercive 
authority over another, by or in conſequence of either 
birth or title. 

But the formation of ſocieties among the civilized 
part of mankind, has, in order to promote the good of 
the people in general, ſet aſide all particular claims a- 
riling ſrom the rights of individuals to natural privi- 
leges, any farther than thoſe claims can promote the 
good of that perſon, confiſtent with the intereſt of the 
whole body. Hence our firſt notions of government 
aroſe, namely, the ſerting up the intereſt of the whole, 
in preference to that of an individual, who by nature is 
not bound to ohey human laws, and yet as a member of 
lociety, he mult either ſubmit to them, or peaccably 
wichdraw himielf from that body of people with whom 
he was formerly connected, 

The nations who now groan, under the moſt abject 
{l2very, were once as free as us, and poſſibly we may 
one time or other be as abject {laves as them. Some of 
them preſerved their liberties many years againſt the 
power of the moſt artful and illuſtrious tyrants, and 
others gave up their freedom to the will of an arbitrary 
dictator, without binding him by any ſtipulated art!- 
cles to periorm his duty. And will any reaſonable man 
ſay, that the fame may not take place in Britain? Oc 
will he affert, "I hat it is impoſhbie ? Surcly not. 

There is nothing new under the fun; and if king- 
doms may be compared to the human body, they mutt 
have their infancy, their youth, their manhood, and 
their old age. Nay, it has been aſſerted by the beſt 
writers on natural law, that there is a point of prandeur 
to which every ſtate mall arife, but beyond that it can- 
not go; its decline commencing from that period, al- 
though by our own natural prejudices we are not able 
to diſcern it. | 

Indeed it would be arrogance in any man to pretend 
that he could mark out the preciſe time when the na— 
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tion where he lives is at the heighth of its glory, eſpe- 
cially as it is well known, that what produces the proſ- 
perity of one form of government often ruins another. 

Thus an ambition to obtain the approbation of the 
ſovereign without any regard to the intereſts of the peo- 
ple, will, if it operates upon the minds of the nobility, 
promote the dignity of a deſpotic government; and on 
the other hand, a laudable ambition to be intitled to the 
thanks of the whole communitv, without regarding the 
king any further then as the chief magiſtrate, will not 
on! v promote the liberties of a free country, but alſo be 
a check on tyrcany, and preſerve inviolate all thoſe laws 
which from time to time have been enacted lor the ſecu- 
rity and prefervat! ion of lite and property. 

Britain, as the mot enlightened and free nation in Eu- 
rope has long been an object of envy to her neighbours, 
and it is the indiſpentible duty of every perſon, who has 
either time or ability to ſtudy the nature of her conſtitu- 
tion, * s the Roman peaſant prevented the cataline 
conſ pracy, | ſo the meaneſt {ſubject in this nation may by 
well timed advice preſerve his country from ruin. 

If the reader will caretully attend, without either pre- 
jud ice or partiality to the mauy revolutions that have 
taken place in this itland, and the continual ſtruggles 
that have been carried on by our princes contending 
{or prerogative on the one hand, and the people for li- 
herty an the other, he muſt be convinced; that it 1s not 
impoſſible to point out ſuch a concurrence of cauſes, 
which ſhould they ever take place, at the {ame time, muſt 


{t:nd as a demonſtrative proof, that we have paſſed the 


zenith of our glory and are conſequently on the decline. 
When the ſovereign of a free people becomes fo infa- 
tuated, as to imagine he has a ſeperate intereſt from 


that of his people, and ſeeks to make himſelf great 


without promoting their happineſs. 

When both his army and navy in war have become 
fo ſucceſsful, as to humble the pride of his enemies, 
and ſcize their moſt valuable colonies, the king inſtead 

of annzxing thole conqueſts to his dominions to pro- 
mote, and inrich his people, concludes a peace on the 
ſame dithonourable terms as if he had been defeated. 

Whea the ſovereign, inſtead of applying himſelf to 
the {tudy of hiſtory in order to acquire a perfect know- 
jedge of government, {pends his time in the purſuit of 
triffles, and ſquanders away immenſe ſums of money in 

urchaſing toys, only fit for the amuſement of children. 

When he burdens the nation with penſions to time 
ſerving wretches, and revives fine cures and obſolete 
offices to give ſome colour to his extravagant libcrality, 
and at the ſame time treats with contempt fuch {chemes 
as are propoſed for the good of the people. 

When he ſtretches the prerogative to the utmoſt let- 
ter of the law, to be revenged on an individual whom 
he ſuppoſes has given him a perſonal affront, and not 
only ſuffers thoſe, who have trampled on the moſt ſa- 
cred rights of the peopie to eſcape unpuniſhed, but even 
Exhauſts the treaſury to reward them. 

Wen he treats with contempt the remonſtrances of 
his people, and calls thoſe who put him in mind ot his 
duty, factious and rebellious, without ever enquiring 
whetner their complaints are true or falſe. 

Wen he claims to himſelf a power of diſpenſing with 
the obligatory duties incumbent on the human ſpecies, 
and even aſſumes a power to deprive man of their natural 
freedom. 

When he tamely ſubmits to fee his ſubjects inſulted 
by foreign powers, and without ever oftering to chaſ- 
tiſe them ſuffers them to go on With impunity in com- 
miting the grcateſt depredatic ns. 

Wen he endeavours to conceal all news of impor- 
tance from the public, leſt they ſhould auimadvert criti- 

cally on any part of his conduct, and ſuffer his people to 
acquire information from public news papers printed 
a0 704. 

hen the inhabitants in a free country are honoured 

with the prleilege of chufing reprefentatives, and ſworn 


in the mat ſolemn manner, not to take any bribes, ei- 
ther dhlect 2 Or indire ty and thev become 10 Ioſt bow 
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ſelves in the moſt impious manner, and give their vote 
to him who bids moſt tor it, without reflecting that 
God will not hold him outlets who takeih his name in 
Vain, 

When the repreſentatives thus choſen, become a 
ſtanding council to a corrupt adminiſtration, and vote 
jult as they are commanded, without regarding, the in- 
tereſts of the prelent, Or future age, and with no other 
view than to obtain a place or peniton, vut oththoſe * 
legal taxes with which they have burt chene J the people 

W hen the honett and uncorrupicd part of the peo ple 
loſe all truit and confidence in their repreſentatives, 
and look upon them as wietches ſet forth to trample 
on the laws, and ſubvert their inhereat rights and pri - 
vileges. 

When luxury among the great is carried to ſuch an 
extravagant heighth, that they are obliged in order to 
lupport it, to oppreſs their tenants, by raising their 
rents, and co nſequently the fruits of the earth with all 
ſorts of provitions, ſo as to be fold at a double price to 
What they were for merly, while the wages of the work- 

Ing people are not advanced, and the poor are Rarving 
in the midſt of plenty 

When all theſe things are found to exiſt at the fame 
tune in Britain, or in any nation, where the ſubjects 
enjoy the fame privileges, that kingdom has palled the 
meridian of its glory, and is haſling to decay. The 
poi ſon muſt be dee ply laid, that can produce ſuch pow - 
erful effects, and diſtant may that period be when ſo 
many evil ſhail be found in the beſt conſtituted govern- 
ment in the univerſe. It is, however, the duty of every 
man, who wiſhes well to that government, under which 
he lives, to leave nothing undone within the compaſs of 
his power to promote its intereſt, and as in difterent parts 
of this work, we have pointed out abuſes with the mott 
probable means of redrefling them, ſo we ſhall conclude 
with the following addreſs to our countrymen, 

Let every man, in whatever ſtation he is placed re- 
flect on the many obligations we are under to that gra- 
cious Providence, which from time to time bas defeated 
the {ſchemes and plots of our enemies, and often turned 
the intended miſchief upon themſelves. 

Let us refleft, that as our predeceſſors ſtood up in de- 
fence of their privileges, and left them to us, fo we 
are bound to tranſmit them to our children. As weare 
the richeſt people in the univerſe, ſo our obligations to 
the practice of virtue becomes greater, and let us never 
forget, that unleſs we uſe our benefits with en, 
luxury will take place, our manners Will! become cor-— 

rupted, and etfeminency prevail among all ranks in fo- 
ciety. Richcs will ei! her promote the glory of a na- 
tion, or bind the people in flavery for ever, It was ſo in 
Aſſyria, Perſia, Greece, and Rome, and wherever the 
ſame cauſes are found, they will always produce the 
tame effecte, tho' they may at firſt lay fo hid as not to 
be eaſily diſcovered. But above all let every ſubject of 
Britain remember what Solomon ſays, that righteouſneis 
exalteth a nation, but fin is a rep;oach» to any people. 

God has graciouſly delivered us from the Carknels ot 
poperv, and we have the opportunity not only to con- 
uit the facicd oracles in our own language, but alto to 
Wolſhip our maker and Redeemer, according to the 
purity of his holy word. While we make a proper vie 
of theſe bleſſings, we need not be afraid that we ſhall be 
deprived of thein, but if ever we ſhall deſpiſe them and 
trample upon them as not. calculated to promote our in- 
terells, we may, and we have 1icaſon to fear that 
they will be given to ſome other people more worthy ot 
them. Upon the whole we fince rely wilh that eve - $ 
virtue may flouriſh in this opulent nation, and that all 
ranks of men muy become as much diſtinguiſhed for their 
attachment to religion, as they are honoured on account 
of heir rich es, and de inumcrable benefits they oy: 
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May 1 diſputes tiſe, except who ſhall | be moſt for- 
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Bellbroughton, an agrecable village — 447 
Bellingham, its antiquities — 568 
Belſo, its ancient caſtle deſcribed — 564 
Beltingham, its antiquities _ ibid. 
Belton, its ancient abby — — 4735 
Belvour caſtle, defcrip:ion of, — — 475 
Benbow, admiral, his life — 442 
Benefield, Sebaſtian, his life _ 366 
Benenden, its fine church and ſpire — 1.6 
Bennet, 'Thomas, his life — — 93 
Bennington, its ancient palace — — 253 
Benonis, its ancient antiquitie3 —— 471 
Benſington, the remains of its palace _ 337 
Bentham, a ſmall village —— ——— 52 7 
Bently Green, its fine fituation — — 123 
Bere-hil!, or Rrae-hill, its antiquities 1! $ 
Bere-Regis, its antiquities — 71 
preſent ſtate of its trade — ibid. 

Berkley caſtle deſcribed 352 


the common ttory of the murder of Edward I. 
refuted — 1010 
Berkhamſted, a council held there 0 


— — 201 
Berkſhire, a deſcription 05% 
Bernard, Edward, his life — 40⁰ 
Bernard caſtle, a deſcription of ——— 552 
Bernwood forett deſcribed = 330 
Berwick, its ancient name — 572 
taken by the Engliſh — wig 
trade and public buildings — Idi. 
Betchworth caſtle deſcribed — 140 
Beveridge, biſhop, his life — 4-6 
Beverley, John of, his life 8 579 
Beverley, its fine church — 515 
Beverton, its ancient caſtle deſeribed —— 360 
Bewilt, or Bealt, its fine ſituation — 382 
Bew caſtle, a deſcription of — 50, 
Bewdley, its trade and ſituation — 443 
Biceſter, its antiquities — 336 


Biddeford, the flouriſhing ſtate of its trade 24 


23 

Biddle, John, his life — — 397 
Bidleſton, or Bitleſton, a deſcription of, 333 
Piggleſwade, its flourithing ſtate — 235 
Bildas, or Buldas, its convent — 437 
Bildeſton, its decayed ſtate — —— 29 
Billericay, its chauntry, — — — 433 
Billſton, or Billeſton, its antiquities — 400 
Billinghurſt, a Roman ſtation there — 145 
Binbroke, remarkable for fine eels — 4282 
Binchelter, its numerous antiquities — 550 
Bingham, its ancient antiquities deſcribed 221 
Bittord, a poor decayed place — 450% 
Birkenhead, its convent — 4 6 
Blackneſs, its caſtle deſcribed 603 
a remarkable inſtance of female perfidy 11-4. 

Blaen Lleveney, its ancient caſtle — 3833 
Blagrave, John, his life — 109 
Blair, its ancient caſtle deſcribed — 64: 


— — 2 ͤ ͤ—wuwZ—eJ—z᷑ 


Blake, admiral, his life — — 
Blandford, its numerous antiquities — 
— dreadful fires — — — 
Birmingham, its flouriſhing ſlate —— 
— public buildings — 
Biſhops and his clerks, rocks in Wales 

—— frequented by ſtrange birds — — 


Biſhops Auckland, its fine caſtle — 
— caſtle, its antiquities — 
— Stortford, its preſent ſtate — 


Biſley, a deſcription of, 
Bitham, its ancient abby —— 
Blackbourne, a deſcription of 

Blackheath, its fine ſeats, &c. — 
Blackwater, a river in Eſſex 

Blenheim houſe deſcribed — 
Blyth, a deicription of — 

a river in Suffolk — 
Blithborough, its preſent ſtate — 
Blockley, a Roman ſtation — 
Blount, fir Henry, his life — 


Bocking, a deſcription of 
Bodley, fir 'Thomas, his life 


Bodmin, its flouriſhing ſtate — 
— rebellion there — 

— a remarkable cuſtom — 
—— its mayor hanged _ 
Bodyham, its preſent ſtate — 
Boethias, Hector, his life — 
Bolſover, its ancient caſtle deſcribed 
Bolton in Lancaſkire _ 

in Yorkſhire — 
Bonner, Edmund, his life — 
Booth, Barton, his life _ 
Bootle, its antiquities — 


Bothwell bridge, a bloody battle there 
— , earl of, forced to leave queen Mary 
Boroughbridge, its ancient and preſent flate 


a bloody battle there — 
Boſcobel, its royal oak — 
Boſherton, its remarkable lake 
Boſſiney, its preſent ſtate — 


Boſton, its flouriſhing fate 
fine church, and lofty ſpire 
(Thomas) his life — 
Boſworth, a molt bloody Battle there 
Bothal, its ancient caſtle de ſcribed 
Bourchier (Thomas) his life 
B-urne in Lincolnſhire 
— a river in Wiltſhire 
Boughton, fine ſeat there — 
Bovlneſs, its antiquities 
Boulter (Dr.) his life 
Bow in Devonſhire 
in Middleſex, the firſt ſtone bridge 1 
built there 
Box-hill, a moſt beautiful proſpect from it 
Boxgrove, deſcription of 
Boxly, its ancient convent 
Boxwell, a remarkable ſtorm near it 
Boyle (Richard) his life 
(Charles) his life 
Boyle (James) his life 
Bratton (Henry de) his life 
Bradford in Wiltſhire 
in Yorkſhire 
Brading in the Iile of Wight 
Bradinch, a deſcription of — 
Bradſal, its ancient convent 
Brady, Dr. Robert, his life — 
Braidalbin, its lofty mountains 
Bra-Mar, its caſtle 
Eraintree, a flouriſhing place 
Bramber, a poor decayed place 
Bramhall, John, his life 
Bramham park, a fine ſeat there 
Bramſtill caſtle, deſcription of 
Brampton, antiquities near it 
Brancaſter, a Roman ſtation — 
Brandon, its unhealthy ſituation 
Branſpeth, its ancient caſtle deſcribed 
Bratton caſtle, its antiquities —— 
Bray, its time-ſerving vicar — 
Brecknockſhire deſcribed — — 
Brecknock, town of, its antiquities 
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Brampton- brion its ancient caſtle 


| Burien (St.) its antiquities 
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ſine lake in its neighbourhood 
— its caſtle, a place of great itrergth — 
Brechin, town of, deſcribed 
its antiquities 
ſiege of, and battle — 
Bredon, its ancient convent — 
Breedon, a collegiate church there 
Erehar, one of the Scilly iſlarids 
Brinkhorn, its ancient ry 
Brent, a ſmall village in Devonſhire 
Brentford, a lawleſs mob there 
battle of 
Bretenham, a deſcription of — 
Bretton, an elegant chapel there 
Brewood, its conſecrated wells 
a dreadful earthquake there 
Brixworth, a poor decayed place 
Bridge-End, an agreeable village 
Bridport, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Bridgenorth, its romantic ſituation 
Bridgwater, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Bridgwater, duke of, his canals 
Brig-Caſterton, a place of great ar tiquity 
Brighthelmiton, its antiquities 
— preſent ſtate of its baths 
it fiſheries 
Brigflock, its fairs —— 
Briſtol, hiſtory of 
— its churches and publick buildings 
it trade and riches — 
the hot-wells, &c. 
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Britiſh Muſeum, its curioſities 

rules of admiſſion — 
Broadwater, a decription of — 
Brodholm, its priory deſcribed 
Bromborough, a priory there 
Bromfield, a place of repute formerly 
Bromſgrove, its preſent ſtate 


Brochtay caſtle, now in ruins — 
Bromley in Kent — 
— in Middleſex 


Bromyard, its orchards 

Brook, its ancient abby 

Brookland, its antiquities — 
Brough, a dreadful fire there — 
Brougham caſtle, its antiquities 
Broughton in Oxfordſhire — 
in Yorkſhire — 
Brown, fir Thomas, his life 


eee 


Robert, his liſe — 
Bruce, king Robert, his character —— 
Bruern, its ancient abby — — 
Brunleſs, its antiquities — — 


Bruntisland, its fine harbour — 
Brutton, an account of its abby 
Buchannan, his life and character 


| 


Buckenham, New, deſcribed — — 
Buckenham, Old, deſcribed — — 
Buckfeſtleigh, its rich priory — — 


Buckhaven, the ſtupidity of the inhabitants 
Buccleugh, duke of, his fine ſeat 
Buckinghamſhire, deſcription of 
Buckingham, town of, its preſent ſtate 


MID antiquities near it 3 — 
Buddeſdale, or Batteſdale, deſcribed 
Budgell, Euſtace, his life _ 


Bugworth, its fairs ' 
Bupden, a fine ſeat of the biſhop's of Lincoln 
Builth, er B<ult, its fine ſituation 

Bull, Dr. George, his life , 
Bullingbroke, or Bolingbroke, its caſtle 
Bullings, its ancient convent 
Bunbury, 1ts convent — 
Bungay, its antient caſtle 

—  — dreadful fire there 


1 


Bunyan, John, his life — 
Bunney, a fine ſeat there —— 
Buntingford, ſtory of a blackſmith — 
Burgh in Derbyſhire — 


in Lincolnſhire 
— caſtle in Suffolk | 
in Shropſhire, its antiquities 
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its neichbourhood compared with Montpelier 


ibid. 


312 
313 
147 
499 
416 
434 


I 
Burleigh 


Bu, leigh houſe, ſeat of the earl of Exeter 
Burley on the hill, ſeat of the carl of Winchelſea 
Burleigh, lord, his noble hoſpital 
Burlington, or Bridlington, deſcribe! 
its bay, and convent 
Burnham, in Buckinghamſhire 

in Eſſex 
Burningwell, a great curioſity 
Burnley, Roman coins found near it 
Burntwood, or Brentwood 
Burſcough, its ancient convent 
Burton in the iſle of Wight 
Burton Lazars in Leiceſterſhire 
in Lincolnſhire 

upon Trent in Staffordſhire 
in Weſtmoreland 
Burwaſh, ſeat of the Polhills 
Burwell, a dreadful fire there 
an affecting ſcene 
reflections on puppet- ſhews 
Bury in Lancaſhire — 

Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk 

its ſtately abby and privileges 
maſſacre of the Jews 

- the barons declare war 
remarkable ſtory of Coke, &c. 
Buſhby, Richard, his life 
Buſhmead, a priory there 
Bute, the iſland of, deſcribed 
Butler, Samuel, his life 
Butley, an ancient priory there 
Buxton Wells, their curioſities 
Boyd, Robert, his life 

Byland, its ancient priory _ 
Byng, George, lord Torrington, his life 
Byrom, john, his life 

nn Yorkſhire, a fine ſeat there 


C 
Caer Caredoc, a Rom an camp there 
— ſpecch of Caractacus 
Cacrgwrley, its medicinal ſprings 
Cacrkenen, its ancient caſtle 
Cacrleon, antiquities found there 
Cacrmarthen,' town of, and caſtle 
Caermarthenſhire deſcribed 
Caernarvon, town of, and caſtle 
Cacrnarvonſhire deſcribed 
Caerphilly, its antient caſtle 
Caithneſs, county of, deſcribed 
Caldecote, its caſtle deſcribed 
Calder, its ancient caſtle 
Calderwood, David, his life 
Caldey, an ifland in Pembrokeſhire 
Callender houſe deſcribed 
Calf of man, its Romantic ſituation 
Calke abby, its antiquities 
Calne, an ancient palace there 
Cam, a river in Cambridgeitire 
Cambridge, its antiquities 
public buildings 
univerſity, and privileges 
libraries, and public halls 
Colleges, and number of ſtudents 
a parellel between a public and a private 
education 
Cambuſkenneth, its ancient abby 
Camden, William, his life 
Cameringham, its antient abby 
Camel, a river in Cornwal 
Camel ford, a bloody battle there 
Campden, a battle there 
Candiſh, or Cavindiſh, Thomas, his life 
Cannington, its antiquities 
Canterbury, the introduction of popery into England 
—— — Converton of the Saxons —— 
— —— a dreadſul fire 
The cathedral 
murder of Thomas a Becket 
3 preſent {tate of the city 
— its antiquities 
. remarkable places in its neighbourhood 
Cantrebycnan, its antiquities 
Cantrenawr, a deſcription of 
Canvy iHland, a deſcription of 
Carbrgok, its nunnery 
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1 
Cariſbrook caſtle, its antiquuy — 676 
Sis remarkable treaty there — — 677 
Carpenter, lord George, his life — 378 
Carpenter, Richard, his life —— 17 
Cartmel its Romantic ſituation — 54 
Cartwright, William, his life —— 367 
Capel, St. Silin, its antiquities — — 399 
Caerdiff, its caſtle and antiquities — 385 
— religious houſes — ibid, 
Cardigan, its town and caſtle deſcribed — 395 
Cardiganſhire, a de{cription of — ibid. 
Ca reſwell, its caſtle deicribed — 422 
Carew caſtle deſcribed — 392 
Carelton, George, his life — 579 
Carey, Lucius, his life — 353 
Carleton, Dudley, his life — 351 
Carliſle, old, its antiquities —ͤ— 562 
—Roman altars found there — ibid. 
Carliſle, New, the ancient ſtate — ibid. 
—its Cathedral, and caſlle — ibid. 
——beſieged by William Rufus — 63 
taken by the rebels _ ibid. 
————rctaken by the royal army — ibid. 
Carlton, its antiquities — 560 
Carraw, its antiquities — 568 
Carron, its iron works deſcribed _ 633 
Carſe of Gowrie deſcribed — 644 
Carſhalton, a fine ſeat there — 138 
Cart Vorran, its antiquities — 568 
Caſhiobery, a fine ſeat there — 262 
Caſtle Acre, its antiquities — 215 
Caſtle Aby, its antiquitics — 401 
Caſtle Campbell, its ruins _ 636 
Caſtle Camps, its antiquities — 230 
Caſtle Cary, its antiquities _ — 55 
Caſtleford, a Roman ſtation — 8908 
Caſtle Godwin, a deſcription of, 362 
Caſtle Henningham, its antiquities — 193 
Caſtle Howard, a deſcription of —— 520 
Caſtle Riſing, its Roman antiquities — 222 
Caſtleton in Derbyſhire — — 503 
Caftletown, or Ruſſen, in the Iſle of Man 670 
Caſtle Urqhuart, deſcription of, —— 657 
Caſtor in Northamptonthire —— 463 
— in Norfolk — — 219 
in Lincolnthire — _ 482 
Cateſby, its ancient priory — — 453 
Cave (Dr. Wilham) his life — — 77 
a fine jeat there — — 511 
Cavendiſh, a deſcription of — _ 204 
Coverſham, its fine ſituation — — 23) 
Cawood, its fairs — — — TOC 
Cawſton, or Caſton, its antiquicies — 220 
Cawton, Thomas, his life — 202 
Caxton, a village in Cambridgſhire — 238 
„William, his life — — 177 
Cecil, William his life — — 487 
Cerne Ably, its antiquities — 5 
Chamberlayne, Edward, his life _ 367 
Chappel, William, his life — 496 
Chard, its numerous antiquities —— 56 
Charing, formerly a palace there — 168 
Charlbury, a place of great antiquity + — 349 
Charlton, deſcription ot Horn fair — 17 
Charley in Leicelterſhire — 47 
in Lancaſhire — 53 
Charnet a river in Staffordſhire — 42 
Chartham, large bones Cilcovered there — 10 
Charwell, a river in Oxtordſhire — 35 
Chatham, a deſeription of — 17 
Chatſworth houſe, a deſcription of —— 409 
Chatteris, its convent — — 223 
Cheadle, its fine ſituation — 422 
Checkley, its antiquities — — 423 
Checſe, Cheſhire, its qualities — 479 
Chegtord, a place of great antiquity — 24 
Cheke, John, his life — 225 
Chelmer, a river in Eſſex —— 211 
Chelinsford, a deſeription of — — 135 
Chelica, deſcribed — — 314 
—its Royal Hoſpital — 315 
Cheltenham, a deſcription of _— 387 
its antſquities — ibid. 
Chepſtow, its magnificent Caſtle — 269 
Cherſey or Cheriley _ — 329 
Chertſey, its antiquities — — 12 


Cheſham 


Cheſham, a deſcription of 
Cheſhire, why called a cou ” palatine 
Cheſhunt, its fine ſituation 

Cheſter, its antiquities 

Public buildings and trade 
Bloody battle there 

Cheſter le ſtreet, its antiquities 

in Derbyſhire 

in Northamptonſhire 

Ch-*erfield in Staiſtordihire 
Ceciterficld in Derbyſhire 

Cheſterſord Magna in Effex 
Cheſterford its antiquities 

Chefterton, its trade in Pottery 
Chetwood, or Chitwood 

Cheviot Hills a deſcription of 

— ſtory of its battle examined 
Chicheley, Henry, his lifts 

Chicheſter, city of, deſcribed 

- cathedral, and public buildings 
antiquitics 
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Chichſand, its ancient Priory 
Chidleigh, or Chudleigh 
Chilham, its antiquities 


„ 46 


Chipypingham in Cambridgcthire 
Chippenham in Wiltinire 
Chipping Ongar in Rifex 
Chipping Norton 1n_Oxtordſiire » 
Chipping-warden in Lancaſhire 
Chipping Sac bury in Glouceſterſhire 
Clipping in Lancathire 
Chirk, its caſlle and antiquities 
Chiſwick, its ſine ſeat 
Cholmondeley, a deſeription of, 
Choſeley, its great farm 
Chriſts-church, a deſcription cf 
Chubb, Thomas, his lite 
Church Holm deferibed 
Churchill, fir William, his life 
Cnurch-ſtretton, a deſcription of 
Cirque Ports, their privileges 
Cirenceſter, its antiquities 
— ſeat of lord Bathurſt 
Clackmannan, a deſcription of 
Clagget, William, his life 
Clapham in Bedfordſhire 
in Surry 
— in Vorkſnire 
Clare (St.) in Caermarthenſhire 
in Suffolk, its convent 
Claremont, a fine ſeat there 4 
Clarendon, a parliament there 
earl of, his life 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, his life 
Clattercote, a defcription of 
Clay, its fituation, &c. 
Cleobury, a deſcription of 
Clethy, a river in Pembrokeſhire 
Cleve, its convent 

'leveland, a d:ftrit in Yorkſhire 
ChfR, ia Kent, ſynods held there 
Clifford, the birth place of Reſamond 
Clifton in Nottinghamſhire 
in Yorkſhire 
Clithero, its ancient caſtle 
Cleophill, a ſine ſeat near it 
Ciwyd, a river in Denbighſhire 
Clyde. a river in Scotland 
Clydidale, a deſcription of 
Clynogvawr, its antiquities 
Cobham in Surry, fine ſeats there 
— in Kent, its fine church 
Cockermouth, its caſtle and antiquities 
Codener, its antiquities deſcribed 
Coggs, its ancient priory, &c. 
Cogenhoo, Roman coins found at it 
Coggeſnall, its antient abby deſcribed 
Coke, fir Edward, his life 
Cokesford, the ruins of its convent 
Colcheſter, its numerous antiquities 
ſtory of Helina refuted 
the abbot of Colcheſter hanged 
— preſent ſtate of the town 
Coldingham, its abby deſcribed 
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remarkable ſtory of the nuns 
Cold-Norton, its convent 

Coldſtream, a fine bridge at ĩt 

Cole ford. its fine ſituation 

Coles, Eliſha, his life 

Coln, a river in Eſſex, its courſe 

a river in Lancaſhire 

Colne, a river in Buckinghamſhire 
Colnbrook, its ſituation and inns 
Coln-white, or earl's Coln 
Columb (St.) in Cornwall 
Columbton in Devonſhire 
Columbs (St.) iſland and convent 
Colwall, a rich crown found there 
Comb-Martin, its mines deſcribed 
Combe abby, its antiquities 
Combehire, a deſcription of 
Combermere, a rich abby near it 
Compton, Dr. Henry, his life 


— 


Congleton, a Roman ſtation 
Connington, or Cunnington 
Conſtenten, or Conſtantine 

Conway, a river in Cacrnarvonſhire 
Cookridge, Roman coins found near it 
Cope, fir John, defeated by the rebels 
Cooper, earl of Shaftsbury, his life 
third earl of Shaftsbury, his life 
Dr. Thomas, his life 


method of working them 
Copper mines in Staffordſhire 
Coquet, iſland of, deſcribed 
Corbet, Dr. Richard, his life 
Corbridge, its numerous antiquities 
Corby caſtle, deſcription of, 

Corby in Lincolnſhire deſcribed 
Cordyke, its antiquities 

a bloody battle there 
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Corniſh language, different from the Welch 


Cornwal, a deſcription of 
Coſin, Dr. John, his life 
Cothy, a river in Caermarthenſhire 


Cottingham, the fine ſeat of Mr. Watſon 


Cotton, fir Robert, his life 
Coventry, its antiquities 

rich convent and churches 
remarkable cuſtom there 


Coverham, its ancient abby 
Cowbridge, its ſituation and trade 
Cowdry, a fine ſeat there 

Cowel, john, his life 

Cowes, eaſt and weſt, deſcribed 

=_ a river in the iſle of Wight 
Cowley, Abraham, his life 

Cowper, a town in Fiteſhire 

Cox, Richard, his life _ 
Coxwould, a noble free ſchool there 
Coyty caitle, its antiquities 
Cramond, Roman antiquities at 1t 
Crakenthorp, its Romantic ſituation 
Cranborn, a deſcription of 
Cranbrook, its woollen manufaRories 
Cranmer his life and ſufferings 
Craven, a tract of land in Yorkſhire 
Crawdundale, its antiquities 
Crawford-Lincſy, gold found at it 
Crawley, or Crowley, deſcribed 
Crediton, its antient church 
Creech, Thomas, his lite 
Crichlade, or Creeklade 

Creeting St. Olave its antiquities 
Creeting, St. Mary, its convent 
Crickhowel, its ancient caſtle 
Cricklieth, an ancient palace there 
Crof:, Herbert, his life 

Cromer, its ancient cuſtoms 
Cromartie, earl of, his ſeat 
Cromwel, lord Thomas, his life 
Cromwel, Oliver, his life and character 
Crookhorn, its pleaſant ſituation 
Ccowland, its ſtately abby deſeribed 
Croxton abby, its antiquities 
Croydon, its fine church, &e. 
deſcription of 


Neve 


manufactories and preſent ſtate, &c. 
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Cuckold's Haven, a ſurpriſing yew tree there 
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1 
Cudworth, Dr. Ralph, his life —— 59 Douglaſs, caſtle of, burnt down — E990 
Culdees, their name and office explained — 25 in the iſle of man k — 70 
Cullen, a deſcription of — 652 —̃ duke of, beheaded — 605 
Culioden, battle of —— — 656 — duke of, ſtabbed — — 632 
Cumberland, a deſcription of — 559 Dougledye, a river in Pembrokeſhire — 394 
Culioſs, its ancient abby —— — 630 Doward, its antiquities — — 377 
| Downham, remarkable fiſhes there — 206 
D Drake (ſir Francis) his life — "96 
D*Arenant, Sir William, his lite 2 353 Drax, its ancient abb — 1 507 
Dagenham, famous for a breach of the river Thames 186 [/ Drayton (Michael) his life — 351 
Daintry, or Daventry, its antiquities 458 | in Shropfhire 3 ai 431 
Dalby, a convent there —— —— 474 houſe in Northamptonſhire — 401 
Dale abby, its ruins 498 Dronfield, its antiquities —ͤ— — 498 
Dalkeith, its fine palace deſeribed — 616 Droitwich, its {alt works — —— 447 
Dalton, its rich convent deſcribed — 541 Dropping well a great curioſity — 521 
Daniel, Samuel, his life — — — 57 Drumlanrig, fine ſeat there — 592 
Darking, a deſcription of _ 139 Drummond caſtle, its ruins — — 639 
Darlaſton, its antiquities * 428 Dudley, its ancient caſtle deſeribed — 448 
| Darlington, a natural curioſity near it — 552 Dudley, ſir Robert, his life — — 141 
Darnhall, its convent —— 418 Dugdale, ſir William, his life — 456 
Darrley, Henry lord, murdered — 609 Dulus, a bay in the 1fland of Angleſea — 673 
Dartford, a deſeription of — 173 Dulverton, 1ts bridge and public buildings — 39 
Wat 'T'yler's rebellion — bid Dulwich, its college, &c. — 138 
Dartmore foreit deſcribed 24 Duna'd Millhale, deſcribed — 541 
Dartmouth, its ancient and preſent ſtate 19 || Dumfries, its trade and riches — 591 
Datchet, ſcene of the Merry Wives of Windſor 327 Dumblain, a battle there _ — 39 
Davids (St.) its cathedral, &c 393 Dumfermling, its antiquities — 629 
Davies, fir John, his life — — 91 Dumbarton, its caltle deſcribed — 635 
Dawes, fir William, his life — — 202 Duncombe park, a fine ſeat — — 520 
Deal, its caſtle, and other antiquities — 160 Dunbar, its bloody battle 2 has; 618 
Dean, foreit of, in Glouceſterſhire — 364 Dundee, its flouriſhing ſtate . a 645 
Dean in Northamptonſhire — — 462 Dunkeld, its antient cathedral — . 641 
Deben, a river in Suffolk — — 211 Dunlop, William, his lite — — 601 
Deddington, its ancient cuſtoms — 349 Dunmow Magna * ad * 191 
Dee, a river in Cheſhire — — 419 Dunmow Parva, a remarkable cuſtom there — 192 
Dee, 2 river in Scotland — 646 reflections on marriage — ibid. 
Deeping, or Market Deeping — 479 Dunington, its harbour deſcribed _ 485 
Deheuida, its antiquities — — 396 Dunſtable, its rich priory — 247 
Delamere foreſt deſcribed —— _ 417 Duns Scotus, his lite WIR 589 
Denb gh, town and caſile of — _ 407 Duns, the town of, deſcribed — 589 
Denbighſhire, deſcription of — — ibid. Dunſtanburgh caltle, deſcribed — 9 4 
Denever caſtle, its antiquities — 388 Dunſter, its ancient caſtle 3 40 
Deptford, its fouriſhing ſtate — 175 Dunwich, formerly a great city — 209 
Derby, town of defcribed — 490 Dupplin, the cattle of, deſcribed — 659 
its curious ſilk mills — — — 497 Durtord, the ruins of its convent — 144 
Derbythite, 2 deſcription of — — 498 Durham, the county of, deſcribed — — 554 
Dercham in Norfolk — — 216 city of, deſcribed wi ky 554 
1 in Glouceſterſhire — — 361 cathedral, and public buildings — ibid. 
Dernhall, or Darnhall — 418 — bloody battle near it — 555 
Derwent a river in Derbyſhire — — 503 Durſley, its manufactures 0 FR 360 
a river in Cumberland — 566 Dutton, its ancient caſtle 3 417 
ä a river in Yorkſhire — — 529 Dyer, ſir James, his liſe — * 7 
Devere:uy, Walter, his life —d, 390 Dyſert, its ſalt works FER 8 62 
Deveraux, Robert, his liſe — 12 — 378 Dyfi, or Dovey, a river in Merionethſhire — 402 
Deveron, a river in Scotland — 052 
Devizes, its antiquities, and preſent ſtate 84 . 
Devil's arſe in the Peake, in Derbyſhire 502 Earl Sokam, a fine ſeat near it formerly 88 208 
Devil's Dyke, an antiquiy, in Cambriegeſhire 230 Eaſtbury, a deſeription ot IEC 8 63 
Devonſhire, a deſcription of 19 Eaſt Lothian deſcribed — 3 617 
D'Ewes, ſir Simon, his life — 73 a bloody murder there | 8 ibid. 
Dewsbury its fairs — —— 828 Eaton, its town and college deſcribed _ 327 
Dingwall, its preſent ſtate — — 659 Ebcheſter, its antiquities — 8 557 
Dinas Bran caſtle — — — 408 Ebwith, a river in Monmouthſhire 8 372 
Dickinſon, Edmund, his life — 109 Ecklesfield, its antiquities — hes 505 
Dinſamody, its antiquities — — 401 Eccleſhal, a fine ſeat near it — 21 
Dingley, its ancient convent — 462 Ecton hill, its copper mines — 426 
Dis, a remarkable perſon born there — 214 Eden, a river in Cumberland — — 566 
Dodbrook, a deſcription of — 26 Edgecote, a bloody battle near it — 458 
Dodford, its priory — — 447 || Edgehill, a battle fought there — 456 
Dogmeal, (St.) its antiquities — 394 Edgeware, a fine houſe there formerly — 314 
Dogs, iſle of, deſcribed —— — 273 Edinburgh, caſtle and city of, deſcribed — 60.4 
Dolbarden, its fine ſituation _ _ 404 —— its univerſity, and hoſpitals — 606 
Dolgelhe, its antiquities — — 401 — royal palace, and churches — 607 
Dolwycdelen, its ancient caſtle — — 405 its neighbourhood, and new ſtreets — ibid. 
Don, a river in Vorkſhire — — 529 Edyſtone light houſe deſcribed — — 27 
a river in Scotland —— — 649 Egerton, Thomas. his life —_ IR 420 
Donat's (Sc.) caſtle deſcribed — — 386 Egham, its pleaſant ſituation — 127 
Doncaſter, its antient and preſent ſtate —— 507 Egleſton, its ancient priory — 552 
Donnington caſtle, its antiquities — 107 | Egremont, its ancient caſtle — — 500 
Dorcheſter, in Dorſetſture 34 ( Eimot, a river in Weſtmoreland 8 547 
in Oxfordſhire — 37 


Eden, or Eden Hole, one of the wonders of the peak 500 


l, 
Dornford, its antiquities — 241 || Elenhorcugh, a Roman ſtation — 801 
Dorſerſhice deſcribed — — 6 || Etraley, its convent deſtroyed — 47 
Dove, a river in Derbyſhire — 523 || FEimore, remarkable for its eels — 364 
| Dover, a deſcript:on of — — — 153 -H Llidon, its antiquities — — — 509 
| einque ports their privileges — — ibid, | Eltynge, Henry, his life — 142 
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Eitham, 


Eltham, a royal palace there 
Elſtow, or Elveſtow, its piiory 
Elwy, a river in Derbyſhire 
Ely, city of, its antiquities 
cathedral, and public buildings 
a ſmail town in Fiteſhire 


22 


— — 
— — —— 


Emmey, its convent — — 
Enborne, a remarkable cuſtom there — 
Enfield, its chace deſcribed — 


England, its government, laws, &c. ſee Introduction 


Enſham, or Eyn{ham, its priory 
Epitaph, a remarkable one at Conway 
at Dalkeith, with remarks, &Cc. 
Epping (a deſcription cf) _ 
Epſom, its delightful fituation 

Epworth, its ancicat privileges 

Erwath a river i! Nottinghamſhire 


Errol, carl of, his feat — 
Eveſham, town, abby and vale of 
— a bloody battle near it — 


Eſſex, a deſcription of — 

Eſke, North and fouth, in Lothian 

—— north and ſouth, in Angus 

Evelyn, John, his life _ 

lohn, (ton of the above) 1:15 life 
Evenlode, a river in Ostordtlure 
Eveſnot, its decaved ſtate 

Eure, or Iver, a riß er in Buckinghamſhire 
Euſton Hall, a fine ſcat 

Ewel, a magnibcent palace there formerly 
Ewelme, its numerous antiquities 
Ewenny, its Convent — 
Ex, a river in Devonſhire 

Exeter, its antiquities 
magnificent cathedral 

— its {tately cattle _ 
privileges and manufactories 
Extalation, a ſurprizing one 
Exmouth, its convenient harbour 
Eye, or Aye, its fine church, &c. 


b 
AR or Fair, one of the Shetland iſlands 

Fair ford, its moſt curious church deſcribed 
Fakenham, a place of great antiquity 
Fail, a river in Cornwall 
Falkirk, its ant1quitics — 
— two battles there 
Falkland, its royal palace 
Falmouth, its flouriſhiug ſtate 
Fanſhaw, Richard, his life 
Fareham, its decayed ſtate 
Farley, its church and hoſpital 
Farmington, a Roman camp near it 
Farm iſland, its antiquities 
Farndon, antiquities near 1t 
Farnham, town and cattle of, deſcribed 
Farringdon, its pretent Nate 
Faſtolf, ür John, his life — 
Fawley, great, its convent 
Fazellev, its fairs for cattle 
Fell, Dr. John, his lite 
Felley, 1ts convent 
Fens in Cambridgeſhire — 
Fens in Lincolnihire 
Fenny Strattord, 1ts antiquities 
Fenton, Elijah, his life 
Ferrybridge, its fine ſituation 
Feverſham, its mitred abby _— — 
Fifeſhire deſcribed 
Finchall, its ancient convent 
Findon, a Daniſh convent near 1t 
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Fielding, Henry, his life — 
Finſhed, its ancient priory 
Fiſchard, its fiſheries on the decline — 


Fiſh, ſingular method of taking them in Brecknoct:ſhire 


Fitzherbert, Anthony, has life — 
Flamborough Head deſcribed 
Flamſtead, its church and convent 
Flamftcad, John, his life 

Fleet, Roman antiquities found at it 
Fletcher, Giles, his life 
Flint, town and caſtle of, deſcribed 
Flintſhire, a deſcription of, 
Flitcham, its priory, &c. 
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Flodden, a bloody battle there 


Falkingham, its healthy ſituation — 480 
Folkſtone, a remarkable incident there — 158 
Forbes, lord preſident, his life — 663 
Ford, its ancient abby deſeribed — 22 
Fording-bridge, a deſcription of — 113 
Fordun, a ſtory concerning him refuted — 646 
Fordwick, a place of great antiquity — 167 
Forreſs, town of, deſcribed ͤ— 654 
Fort George, a deſcription of, —— 655 
Fort Augultus, ibid. — — 657 
Fort William — ibid 
Forth, river of, ſee Stirling 
Foſter, Samuel, his life — — 465 
Fotheringay caſtle, a bloody tragedy there 463 
Foulneſs, a deſcription of, — — 187 
Fountain abby, its pleaſant ſituation — 522 
Fowey, a river in Cornwall — 16 
Fowler, Edward, his life — — 367 
Fox, Edward, his life — — 366 
» John, his life _ — 487 
——, Richard, his life _ — 486 
Framlingham, its ancient caſtle — 203 
Frampton, its antiquities —— — 65 
Frenſham, its fiſh ponds — — 125 
Friend, Dr. John, his life — — 466 
Frogſham, its navigation — — 416 
Frome, or Frome Selwood —— 54 
Fulham, a deſcription of, — 315 
Fuller, Thomas, his life — — 465 
Fulmere, its ſine quarries — — 237 


G | 
AINSBOROUCGH, Sweno the Dane murdered 484 
Gale, ITheophilus, his life, 6 


Galloway, county of, deſcribed 


| \ — 585 
Gamlingay, a remarkable perſon there — — 238 
Garden, James, his life — — 651 
Gardiner, Stephen, his life — — 212 


-, James, his life — 22 
Garſtang, a deſcription of, 


> ription of — 5 
Gaſtrell, Francis, his life — 466 
Gateſhead, its antiquities — — 556 
Gauden, Dr. John, his life — 20 
Gawthorp Hall, a fine ſeat — 510 
Gay, John, his life — — 38 
Germains, (St.) its antiquities — — 9 
Gibſon, Edmund, his life — — 550 
Gilbert, William, his life — — 198 
Gilling, its ancient convent — 524 
Gilpin, Barnard, his life — 548 
Giſborn, its rich convent deſcribed — 525 
Giſborough, its fine ſituation — 519 
Glarmorganſhire deſcribed — — — 384 
Glamis, its antiquities — 644 
Glandford Bridge, a decayed town — 484 

Glanvile, Joſeph, his life — — 36 
Glaiton, a fine ſeat near it — 443 
Glaſgow, city of, deſcribed — 597 

univerſity and churches — — 598 

trade and manufactories — ibid. 
exemplary lives of the people — 599 
Glaſtonbury, reflections on its ruins — 47 
introduction of Chriſtianity into Britain ibid. 

ſtory of Joſeph Arimathea refuted 48 
ancient ſtate of the abby, with its privileges ibid. 

1:5 laſt abbot hanged on a ſteeple _ ibid. 
Glenſton, its ancient caſtle 541 


Glenco, a bloody maſſacre there — 658 
Glenluce, its bay deſcribed 


* N e 593 
Glenlion, its Romantic ſituation — 640 
Glouceiter, city of, its antiquities — 362 

itately cathedral and other churches 363 

public ſtructures and trade — ibid. 
— its neighbourhood deſcribed — 364 
Glouceſterſhire, a deſcription of, —— 355 
Gnoſal, its ancient chapel — 428 
Godalmin, its flouriſhing ſtate — 143 
Godmancheſter, its antiquities — — 241 
Godmanham, a Heathen temple at it — 515 
Godſtow, the ſtory of Roſamond ſet in a clear light 346 

reflections on ſeduction — 347 
Godwin, Thomas, his life — — 108 

, Francis, his life — — 464 
Golden Vale, 2 deſcription of, — 376 


Goodrich 
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Goodrich, its ancient caſtle — — 374 || Harſnet, Samuel, his life 198 
_ Goodwood, a fine ſeat near it — 145 Hartlebury caſtle deſcribed — 441 
Cordon caſtle, a deſcription of, — — 653 Hartlepool, it medicinal wells — — 553 
Goſport, its flouriſhing ſtate — — 115 Harwich, its prefent flouriihing ſtate — 196 
Gotham, a deſcription of * — 494 Harwood, its ſtately bridge — 528 
Glace Dicu in Monmouthſhire — 372 Haſlemere, a place of great antiquity — 143 
in Leiceſterſhire — — — 473 Haſtings, its privileges — 15 1 
. Grafton, its pleaſant ſituation — 459 Hatfield in Eſſex — — 191 
Grahams, or Gremes dyke — — 633 in Hertfordſhire — 259 
Grampian Mountains — _ 646 Hatherleigh, its ſituation — 29 
Grampound, its antiquities — — 12 Haverfordweſt, its flouriſhing ſtate — 392 
Grantceiler, a Roman ſtation — — 237 Haverhill, its caſtle and priory — 204 
Granville, ſir Bevil, his lite — — 17 Haverholm, its ancient convent — 480 
——, Dennis, his life — — ibid. Haughton park, a fine ſeat — 246 
Graveſend, its preſent ſtate, &c. 9 173 Hawarden, its ancient caſtle — 412 
Grays, a deſcription of — — 18 6 Hawkhurit, its privileges — 156 
Great Britain, ſee introduction Hawkins, fir John, his life 3 35 
Great Cheſters, remarkable antiquities there 568 Hawkſhead, its free ſchool ON 547 
Great Wenlock, its abby and nunnery 438 Haws-water, a beautiful lake — 556 
Greaves, John, his life — — 123 Hawthornden, a ſine ſeat —— 626 
Greenlw, a poor decayed town — 586 Hay, its ancient caſtle —— — 382 
. Greenwich, a deſcription of, — — 175 Hay, noble family of, their origin — 642 
— its hoſpital and park — — ibid. Hearn, Thomas, his life i 3 — at 109 
—— qu2en Elizabeth born there — ibid. Hebrides, iflands of, deſcribed 1 666 
Greeſham, fir John, his life _ — 225 Hetſbury, its antiquities — 83 
Gretabridge, its numerous antiquities — 524 Helagh, its priory g — 4 510 
Greetham, 1ts ancient hoſpital — 553 |4 Helens (St.) in Derbyſhire — — 497 
Gretland, Roman idols found at it — 528 — in the Iſle of Wight — 677 
Grew, Nehemiah, his life — — 457 one of the Scilly iſlands — 693 
Grey, lady jane, her life _ _ 475 Hell-kettles, a natural cui ioſiiy — 553 
Grimſbey, its trade and manufactories — 483 Heliton, its antiquities — a 3 
Grimſthorp, its preſent ſtate — — 478 Hempſtead in Hertfordſhire 3 261 
Grindal, Edmund, his life — _ 587 — in Glouceſterſhire 3 364 
Gringley, its great fair — _ 491 Hempton, its convent | — — — 222 
Grinſtead, a deſcription of — — 152 Henbury, a Roman ſtation — 361 
Grimſton, ſir Harbottle, his life _ _ 200 Henley in Oxfordſhire — 337 
Gromond abdy, its antiquities — 519 a remarkable murder there — ibid. 
Grove, Henry, his life — — — 60 Henley in Warwickſhire — — 456 
Gulleſborough, its ancient caſtle — ä — 461 Herbert, lord, his life — 2 299 
Gunnerſbury houſe, a deſcription of, — 316 , George, his life — — 400 
Gunter, Edmund, his life — 204 Hereford, city of, deſcribed MTN JOE 373 
Guy's cliff, a deſcription of, — 455 its Cathedral and churches — ibid. 
a battle near it — — ibid. 
II a Herefordſhire, a defcription of, — ibid. 
ACKNEY, a diſcription of, — 271 J Herring, Thomas, his life — 227 
Haddington, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate 617 Heriot's hoſpital deſcribed 3 611 
f Hadleigh, its ancient caſtle 187 Herlaxton, a curious ſhield ſound near it 478 
Haeley, its preſent ſtate 203 Hermitage, a dreadful earthquake there 62 
Hagney, its ancient priory — — 481 Herringfield, its convent 210 
Hoghamon, its antiquities . — 430 J Hertford, its antiquities — — 5 
Hagley, houſe and gardens of, deſcribed 448 ſituation, and public buildings — ibid. 
Haigh, its extenſive proſpect —— 538 [ Hertfordſhire, a deſcription of, — 252 
Hailweſton, ics mineral ſprings — 242 Hervey, James, his life — — 467 
Halifax, its flouriſhing ſtate N. Hever caſtle deſcribed — — 158 
— ſtrange method of executing eriminals ibid. Hexham, a bloody battle there — — 508 
* Hallaton, its decayed ſtate 476 Heylen, Peter, his life — — 352 # 
Hale, fir Matthew, his life ——ꝛñ 366 Hide, Thomas, his life — — 442 
Hale's abby, its antiquities — 356 |] High- croſs, its curious carvings — 452 
Hales, John, his life — — 57 Higham in Leiceſterſhire, its antiquities 471 
, Stephen, his life — 184 [ Higham-Ferrers its hoſpital — 461 
Hales Owen, 1ts ancient abby n 439 Highgate, an ancient cuſtom there — 267 
Haleſworth, its antiquities *' —— 210 High-Wickam, deſcribed — — 328 
Hall, Joſeph, his life — — 476 || Highlanders, their manners &. — — 660 
Halley , Edmund, his life — — 324 |] Hilton, a remarkable cuſtom there — U 427 
Halſtead, its priory | — 194 Hinchinbrook, its priory — 241 
Halton, or Haulton, its ancient caſtle — 416 Hinckly, its antiquities — 71 
Hammerſmith, its agreeable ſituation _ 3'5 Hindon, its manufactories . 82 
Hamilton, its noble palace — 599 [ Hitching, its flouriſhing fate — 252 
Hammond, Henry, his life — 142 Hoadley, Benjamin, his life Ju 184 
Hampſhire, a deſcription of, — 111 Hobbs, Thomas, his lite — 89 
Hampſtead in Middleſex . — 267 Hoddeſdon, a great thoroughfare — 257 
Marſhel in Berkſhire — 107 Hody, Humphry, his life PTA 3 22 
in Glouceſterſhire _ ; 304 Hogarth, William, his life — 326 
Hampton in Middleſex — — 317 Hogſhaw, its hoſpital — ds 339 
court in Hereford{hire —— 376 Hogs- norton, its ancient palace — 350 
in Middleſex — — 317 Holbeach, a place of great antiquity — 480 
Hanmer, its fine church — — 412 Holdenby, a fine ſcat a 400 
Hanmer, ſir Thomas, his life 413 Holkam, its houſe and gardens deſcribed 221 
Harbottie, its pleaſant ſituation — — 573 Ho'lingſhed, Raphael, his lite 133333 40 
Harleech, 1ts ancient caſtle, &c. — 401 Holt, a town in Norfolk Re HEM 220 
Harling, its convent — — 214 Holt, ſir John, his life — 353 
Harlow, its agreeable ſituation — 191 Holyhead, a deſcription of, — — 07 * 
Harmon (St.) antiquities — — 380 Holy Iſland, its antiquities — 977 
Harrington, james, his life — 465 || Holyrood houſe deſcribed — 613 
Harrow on the Hill, its noble free ſchool _ 314 Holy-well, a place noted for ſuperſtition 40 
ö | Hoenicoa 


Hon:.on, its delightful ſituation 
Hooker, Richard, his life 
Hopeton houſe, a fine feat 
Hornby caſtle in Lancaſhire 

— ir. Yorkſhire 
Hornchurch, a deſcription of, 
Horſham, in Suflex 
in Norfolk 
Hough, John, his life 
Houghton, a fine ſeat 
Houle Stcads, its numerous antiquities 
Howden, its antiquities 
Howel, James, h., lite 
Hudſon, Jeffery, his life 
„John, his hte, 
lughs, John, his life 
Hull, its flouriſhing ſtate 
a bloody battle there 
Hungeriord, its ancient antiquitics 
Huntingdonſhise, a deſcription of, 
Huntingdon, town of, 
Hutton-hall, a fine ſeat 
Hyde, lord chancellor, his life 
Hylton caſtle, a deſcription ot, 
Hythe, its privileges 
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ACKSON, Thomas, his life 
Idle, a river in Northamptonſhire 
Jedburgh, a deſcription of 
enkins, Renry, his life 
Jewel, John, his life 
tlfracomb, its manufaRories 
Inchkeith, a deſcription of 
Inverkeithing, a bloody murder there 
Inverary, its preſent ſtate 
Invernets, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Johnſon, Ben, his lite 
Johnſon, Samuel, his life 
Jones, Inigo, his life 
Ipſwich, its ancient and preſent ſtate 
Irford its preſent ſtate 
Ireton, its antiquities 
Irvon, a river in Brecknockſhire 
Ivel, a river in Bedſordſhire 
Ivelchefter, its preſent ſtate 
Ives (St.) in Cornwal 
Ives (St.) in Huntingdonſhire 
Juſt (St.) its antiquities 
Juxon (William) tus life 
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AIO, its antiquities 
Kelp, how prepared in the Scilly lands 
Kelſo, a deſcription of 
Ken, a river in Weſtmoreland 
Kendal, its flouriſhing ſtate — 
Kencheſter. its antiquitics 
Kenelworth, remarkable events there 
Kennet (White) his life 
Kennet, Baſil, his life 
Kenſington, a deſcription of - 
Kent, county of, deſcribed 
Kentiſh town, its agreeable ſituation 
Keſswick, its curiotities 
Kettering, its preſent ſtate 
Kew, its delightful ſituation 
Kidder, Richard, his life 
Kidderminſter, its manufactories 
Killgarran, its caſtle 
Kilda (St.) iſland of deſcribed 
Kilmarnock its manufactories 
Kilſyth, a battle there 
Kimbolton, its preſent ſtate 
King, ſir Peter, his life 
Kingſton, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Kinghorn, a remarkable event there 
K ingloſs, its noble abby 
Kinroſs, a deſcription of 
Kinver, its agreeable ſituation 
Kirby Lonſdale, its caſtle 
Kirk Michael, in the iſle of Man 
Kirk Oſwald its antiquities 
Kirk-Leathem, a fine ſeat 
Kirklees, Robin Hood's Monument 
Kirkftall, 1 antiquities 
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Kiverton, a fine ſeat there 
Knareſborough, its antiquities 
Koeton, Arthur, an antient monument 


Kydwelly, monkiſh villainy diſplayed 


: | I, 
Lambeth, its church and palace 


Lamberton, its preſent fate 
Lancaſhire deſcribed — 
Lancaſter, town of, its antiquities 
Lancheſter, antiquities of 
Lancroft, its priory deſcribed 
Lanerk, its fine ſituation 
Langtown, or Longton 
Lantony, its antient priory 
Lantwarden, a Roman camp near 1t 
Latimer, Hugh, his life 
Launceſton, its ancient caſtle 
Laurance (St.) a deſcription of 
Learmouth, its ſi ne ſituation 
Leaſowes, a fine ſeat 
Lechlade, a Roman ſtation 
Leeds, its flouriſhing ſtate 
regulations of the market 
Leiceſter, us antiquities 

its trade and manufactories 
Leith-hill, a fine proſpect from it 
Lemmon field, its antiquities 
Leominſter, its orchards deſcribed 
Leoſtoff, its filneries, and privileges 
Leſcard, its antiquities 
L'Strange, fir Roger, his life 
Leſley, a fine houſe burnt at it 
Leſtweithal, a remarkable cuitom there 
Lewes, a bloody battle at it 
Lewiſham, its agreeable ſituation 
Lhanarth, a pleaſant village 
Lhanboydy, a decayed place — 
Lhan Dhewi Brevi, inſcriptions found near it 
Lhanelar, its convent 
Lhanfanfreid, its fine church 
Lhanthew, its ancient caſtle 
Linacre, Thomas, his life 
Lincoln, city of, its antiquities 
bloody battles at it 
cathedral, and publick buildings 
Lincolnſhire deſcribed dm 
Linlithgow, a remarkable event there 
Little Cheſter, a Roman camp 
Littleborough, its Roman antiquitics 
Liverpool, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Llanbadarn, a Roman ſtation 

Llanbedor, an extenſive proſpect from it 
Llangadoc, a barbarous murder there 
Llaninddovery, its Roman antiquities 
Llanvihangle, a remarkable monument near 
Llehaiden, its ancient caſtle 
Lochaber, a deſcription of 
Lochlevin, a remarkable event in its caſtle 
Lochlomond, its beautiful Iflands 
Lock, John, his life 
London, city of, its antiquities 
— remarkable events in it 
maſſacre of the Jews 
dreadful fires in it 
— government and laws 
tradeing companies 
wards and public offices 
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reflections on the increaſe of inhabitants 
remarks on the public ſtructures 
Looe, Eaſt and welt 
Lowth, William, his life 
Ludlow, its antiquities © 
Ludlow, Edmund, his life 
Lumley caſtle deſcribed 
Lutton, a fine ſeat near it 
Lynn Regis, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Lyttleton, fir Thomas, his life 
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M 
7” FACKENZIE, fir George) his life 
M Maccleſfield, a deſeription of 
Maiden Bradley, its manufactories 
Maidenhead, its antiquities 
Maidſtone, its privileges 
Malden, a Roman city 


cathedral of St. Paul's, and other churches 
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Malmſbury 


Malmſbury, its ſtately abby 
Malton, its ſine ſituation 
Mam Tor, one of the wonders of the Peake 
Man, iſland of deſcribed 
Mancheſter, its manufactories 
Manorbeer, its ancient caſtle 
Mansfield, a remarkable cuſtom 
Margate, adeſcription of, 
Marlborough, its antiquities 
Maſon, fir John, his lite 
Matlock, its Bath deſcribed 
Matterſey, its priory 
Mawes, (St.) its caſtle deſcribed 
Maxtole, its caſtle and priory 
May, ifland of, deſcribed 
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Mayne, Jaſper, his life 
Mead, Richard, his life 
Mede, Joſeph, his life 


Melroſe, its antiquities — 
Mendip-hills, a deſcription of, 
Meriden, its preſent ſtate 
Merionethſhire deſeribed 
Michael (St.) antiquities 
Middleſex deſcribed — 
Middleton, fir Hugh, his lite 
Middlewich, its preſent ſtate 
Milford Haven, 1ts importance 


— — — 


Mill, John, his life 
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Milton, John, his lite 
Minehead, its flouriſhing ſtate 
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Moffat, its wells deſcribed 

Mole, a river in Surry — 
Monk, general, his life — 
Monmouth, its preſent ſtate 
Monmouthſhire deſcribed 
Montgomery, its preſent ſtate 
Montgomcryſhire deſcribed 
Montroſe, its flouriſhing ſtate 
More, Henry, his life 

More, ſir Thomas, his life 
More park, its fine ſituation 
Morpeth, its preſent ſtate 
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Mortlake, its rural ſituation —s 
Mor ton in Marſh, four ſhire ſtones near it 
Mount Edgecomb, a fine ſeat 
Mount Grace, its ancient nunnery 
Moyle, Walter, his life — 
Mull, iſland of deſcribed, 


Muflelburgh, a bloody battle there 


N 
ACTON, a fine ſeat near it 
Nantwich, its ſalt Pits 
Nairn, town of, deſcribed 
Narbeth, its ancient caſtle 
Naſeby, a bloody battle there 
Newbottle, a fine ſeat 
Newark, a battle there 
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Newbury, its manufactories 
Newcaſtle in Cearmarthenſhire 
— in Staffordſhire — 
in Northumberland — 
Newington in Surry — 
in Middleſex — 


Newmarket, deicri ption of its races, 
Newport in Shropſhire 

in Monmouthſhire 
in Buckinghamſhire 

in the ile of Wight 

Nen, a river in Northamptonſhire 
Neot's (St) in Cornwall, 

— in Huntingdonſhire 
Neſton, ear?, a fine ſeat 
Netley, its ancient abby, 
Newton, fir Iſaac, his life 
Newton in Lancaſhire 

in the Iſle of Wight 
Norfolk, county of deicribed 
Norham, its ancient caſtle — 
Norris, John, his life 
Northallerton, a bloody battle there 
Northampton, its antiquities 
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public buildings and trade 
Northamptonſn ire deſeribed „ 
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Northwich, its ſalt rocks — —— 417 
Norwich its antiquities — — — 217 
its flourithing ſlate — — 218 
| Nottingham, its antiquities — — 492 
— public buildings and trade — — ibid. 
Nottinghamſhire deſcribed — 483 
Nutley abby, a deſcription of, — 329 
O 
AK HAM, a remarkable cuſtom there 468 
Oatlands, a fine ſeat near it —— 129 
Ockham, its pleaſant ſituation — — 127 
Ockington, its ancient calile 5 —— 24 
Octly, or Oakly, a deſetiption of — 140 
Oldham, john, kis life — 367 
Oxford, a deſcription of, — — 208 
Orkeney, iſlands of, deſcribed —— 604 
rmikick, its preſent ſtate — — 938 
Oſborn, Francis, his life, — — 250 
Oiweſtry, a dreadful fire there — 432 
Ofyth, (St.) its fine priory — —— 196 
O:way, Thomas, his life — — 154 
Overbury, fir Thomas, his life — 456 
Ouſe, a river in Suſſex — — 152 
a river in Bedfordſhire — 249 
a river in Vorkſhire — — $29 
Oxtord, its antiquities — — 238 
privileges and churches — 239 
univerſity and colleges — 340 
religious houſes and hoſpitals _ 344 
—a tournament there — — 345 
Oxtord{hire deſcribed — — 336 
Oytter-hill, its antiquities - — —— 375 
Oy ſtermouch caſtle deſcribed — 386 
P 
ADSTOW, its harhour, &c. deſcribed 6 
Pains caſtle, its antiquities —— 381 
Paiſley, an affecting incident near it 597 
Parham, its convent, &c. — 209 
Parker, Matthew, his life — — 224 
Parkgate, a deſcription of — — 416 
Parſtore, its ſtateſy abby — — 445 
Patrick, Simon, his life — — 488 
| Peak, wonders of, deſcribed — 499 
| Pearſon, John, his life — — 226 
Peebles, town and county of, deſcribed —-- $88 
Peckham, its pleaſant ſituation — — 137 
Peel caſtle, a deſcription of — — 669 
Pembroke, its antiquities, — 392 
Pembrokeſhire deſcribed — — 391 
Pendragon, its antiquities — 547 
Penn, William, his life — 323 
Penroſe, its antiquities — — 2 
Penrith, a remarkable monument near it 559 
Penzance, its preſent ſtate _ — 1 
Perch, a deſcription of, f — — 642 
Peterhead, its preſent ſtate — — 649 
Peterborovgh, city of, deſcribed — 463 
Peters field — — 177 
Peterſham, a fine ſeat near it — — 131 
Petworth, its gardens, &c. deſcribed — IG1 
Pevenſey, ruins of its caſtle — 149 
Phillips, John, Kis life — 355 
Picts wall deſeribed —— — 56 
Plot, Robert, his li fe — 182 
Plymouth, a deſcription of ——— 26 
Pole, Reginald, his life — — 423 
Pontefract, a deſcription of, — 507 
Poole, its flouriſhing ſtate — 7 
Pope, Alexander, his life — 110 
Portland, iſland of, deſcribed — 67 
Portſmouth, a dreadful fire at it — 115 
Port Patrick, a decayed place — 593 
Powderham caſtle deſcribed, — — 22 
Powis ca{tle deſcribed — — 399 
Preſton in Lancaſhire — — 539 
Preſton Pans in Eaſt Lothian — 618 
Prior, Matthew, his life — 24 
Prior Park, a deſcription of, — 62 
Prudhow, its ancient caſtle — 512 
Pur beck iſland of, deſcribed mmm 68 
Pynham, its Priory — — 146 
Uarendon, an account of — 330 
Quartes, Francis, his life — 199 
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Queenborough, its preſent ſtate 
Queensferry, ſouth 
Queensferry, north 


R 
ABY caftle deſcribed 

Radchf, Dr. john, his life 
Radnor, county and town of, deſcribed 
Ragland caſtle deſcribed 
Raleigh, fir Walter, his life 
Ramſey in Huntingdonſhire 
— in the iſle of man — 
Ramſgate in Kent 
Ranelagh gardens deſcribed 
Ray, john, his liſe 
Reading, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Redburn, a deſcription of 4 
P ibcheſter, its antiquities — 
Richmond in Surry — 
in Vorkſhire 
Rickmanſworth deſcribed 
Rippon, its fine minſter 
Rocheſter, city of, deſcribed 
Rochford, a deſcription of 
Rockingham, its ancient caſtle 
Rooke, fir George, his life 
Roſs in Heretordſhire — 
in Scotland — nin 
Roſe caſtle deſcribed 
Roſlin, its fine chapel 
Row, Elizabeth, her life 
Row, Nicholas, his life 
Roylton, deſcribed 
Ruſhworth, john, his life — 
Rutlandſhire deſcribed 
Rye, its privileges 
Ryegate, its fine ſituation — 
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Saſſron Waldon deſcribed 
Sage, John, his life 

Saint John, Henry, his life 
Saliſbury, its antient, and preſent ſtate 
Saltaſh, a deſcription of * 
Sancroft, William, his liſe 
Sandwich, its preſent ſtate 
Sandys, Edwin, his life 
Scarborough, its baths — 
a remarkable incident there 


Scilly iſland deſcribed 


fac 2. , Scone, its royal palace deſcribed 


Selby, its ancient abby wings 
Sevenoaks, a deſcription of 
Severn, a river in Shropfhire 
Shaftſbury, monkiſh tricks expoſed 
Shakeſpear, William, his life 
Sheerneſs, its importance to England 
zheffield, its extenſive trade | 
HKerbom in Dorſetſhire — 
in Vorkſhire 
Sherriff Hutton, its ancient caſtle 
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Sherriff Moor, the Battle of 
Sherlock, William, his lite 
— Thomas, his life 
Shovel, fir Cloud!ley, his life 
Shrewſbury, 1ts antiquities 
bloody battle near it 
Shropſhire deſcribed 
Sidney, fir Philip, his life 
Sion houſe, its ancient and preſent ſtate 
Snowdon, a lofty mountain 

Somerton in Somerſetſhire 

in Liucolnſhire 

South Shields, its ſalt works 
Southwark, its ancient and preſent ſtate 
Southwell, its privileges — 
origin of image worſhip 
Southwouls, a dreadful fire in it 
Spencer, Edmund, his life 

Spey, nver of 
Stafford, town of, deſcribed 
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1 Staflordſhire deſcribed — 
andy 32 4 9 


Stamford, its ancient and preſent ſtate 
Stanhope, a decayed town 
Stanſtead, a deſcription of 
Stap caſtle, its antiquities 


| Wallingford, remarkable event3 
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Stillingfleet, Edward, his liſe 
Stirling, its ſine ſituation 
Stockbridge, a remarkable election 
Stonehenge, its antiquities 
——— Origin of the Druids 
Stonley in Huntingdonſhire 
Stonely in Warwickſhire 
Stour, a river in Kent 
a river in Eſſex 

— arver in Warwickſhire 
Stourbridge, its glaſs houſes 
Stourton, a fine ſeat 
Stow in Buckinghamſhire 
Stow market its preſent ſtate 
Stratford in Eſſex 
—— — in Warwickſkire 
Streatham, its fine ſeat 
Strype, John, his life 
Sturbridge, its fair deſeribed 
Suffolk, county of, deſcribed 
Sunderland its extenſive trade 
Surry deſcribed 
Suilex deſcribed 
Sutton in Bedfordſhire 
in Warwickthire 
—— Thomas, his lite 
Swanſey, its antiquities 
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ADCASTER, its antiquities 
Taff a river in Glamorganſhire 
Tame, its antiquities 
a river in Oxfordſhire 
—— river in Staflordſhire 
Tamworth deſcribed 
Tantallon, its ancient caſtle 
Tarnaway caſtle deſcribed — 
Taviſtock, origin of monaſteries 
Taunton, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Tay, river of, deſcribed — 
Temple, ſir William, his life 
Tewkibury, its ancient abby _ 
- bloody battle near it 
Thames, the river of, deſcribed 
'Thanet, the iſle of, deſcribed 
Theobalds, its ancient palace — 
Thetford, its antiquities — 
Thorney, its ancient abby — 
Thornhill, ſir James, his liſe 
Thurlow, john, his liſe — 
Tilbury, eait and weſt 
Tinmouth, its ancient convent 
Tiverton, dreadſul fires in it 
Tong caſtle deſcribed 
Torbay, a deſcription of 
Torrington, its preſent ſtate 
Totnels, a flouriſhing town 
Towceiler, its antiquities 
Trap, Joſeph, his life 
Traquair, carl of, his character 
Tregony, its antiquities 
Trematon caſtle deſcribed — 
rent, a river in Stafford ſhire 
Trentham a fine ſeat 
Trowbridge, its manufactories 
Triag, an affecting inſtance of the power 
Truro, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Tunbridgc, its wells deſcribed 
Tweed a hue river deſcribed 
Tutbury, a remarkable cuſtom there 
Twickenham, its fine fituation 
Tyne, a river in Northumberland 
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AUXHALL, its gardens deſcribed 
Upton in Shropſhire 
in Worceſterſhire — 
Uttoxeter, famous for its cheeſe 
Uxbridge, a deſeription of 
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AKEFIELD, a bloody battle near it — 
Wallace, fir William, his life — 
Waller, Edmund, his life ni 5 
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Walſall, 


Walſall, a remarkable cuſtom there 
Walſingham, in Nortolk — 
in Durham 

ſir Francis, his life 
Waltham abby deſcribed 
Waltham Croſs, its ſituation 
Walthamſtow, a deſcription of 
Wandſworth, its pleaſant ſituation 
Wanſtead, its fine houſe 
Ward, Dr. Seth, his life 
Ware, its antiquities 
Wareham cattle deſcribed 
Warkworth caſtle deſcribed 
Warminſter, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Warrington, its manufactories 
Warwick, its antiquities 
preſent ſtate 
magnificent caſtle 
Warwickſhire deſcribed 
Watford, its ſituation 
Webly, its ancient caſtle 
Wednesfield, a bloody battle there 
Welbeck, its antiquities | 
Welch Pool, its flouriſhing ſtate 
Wells, city of, deſcribed 
cathedral, &c. 
Wentworth. caſtle deſcribed 
houſe deſcribed 
Weſtminſter its ſtately abby 
public Buildings, and churches 
— — courts of juſtice 
Weſtmoreland, a deſcription of 
Weybridge, its fine ſituation 
Weymouth, a deſcription of 
Whelp caſtle, a Roman ſtation 
Whichnor a remarkable cuſtom 
Whitby, its romantic ſituation 
Whitchurch, in Hampſhire 
in Shropſhue 
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Whithaven, its flouriſhing flate 
White horſe hiil, a great curioſity 
Whittlebury foreſt, a fine ſeat 
Wigan, its coal mines 
Wight, ifle of, deſcribed 
Wigmore, its ancient caftle 
Wilkins, John, his life 
Wilmot, earl of Rocheſter, his life 
Wilton houſe deſcribed 
Wiltſhite deſcribed 
Winander Mere, a fine lake 
Winchelſea, its antiquities 
Wincheſter, remarkable events in it 
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Windſor, its caltle deſcribed 


Woburn its, fine feat and gardens 
Wolſey, cardinal, his life 
Woodſtock, deſcribed 
Woolwich, a deſcription of 
Worceſter, its antiquities 


Worceſterſhire defcribed 

Workſop manor, a fine feat 
Watton, fir Penry, his life 
Wye, a river in Glouceſterſhire 


Yarrow its antiquities 
Yarum, a dreadful inundation near it 
York, city of, its antiquities 

—— maſlacre of the Jews 

— ſiege, and ſtrength 

— Cathedral and churches 


Vork, Philip, his life 
Yorkſhire deſcribed 
| Young, Edward, his life 


— Cathedral, &c. 
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original of knights errant 
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cathedral and trade 
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Armouth, in Norfolk 
Varmouth in the Iſle of Wight 
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View of Wentworth houſe 
View of Lambeth Palace 
View of the city of Bath 
View of St. Hillary in the ifland of Jerſey 
View of the city of Glouceſter 
View of Caftle Howard 
View of Wanſted houſe 
View of the city of Exeter 
View of Studley park 
View of Shrewtbury 
Caſcade near Matlock — 
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Map of Great Britain 
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